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HOUSE  OF  LOllDS. 

Thmda^,  March  11,  181S. 

PlINTSHIRE     Petition     respbctino 
tHB  Claims   op  the   Roman  Catholics 

— -COREBSPONDENCE  BETWEEN  EaRL  GrOS* 

VENOB  AND  LoRD  Kenton*]  Lord  Ker^on 
fe'ose  to  adyert  to  some  *  obser?atioD8 
made  by  himself,  on  a  former  day, 
when  he  stated  to  the  House  the  infor- 
mation he  had  received  respecting  the 
conduct  of  a  noble  earl's  agents,  in  pro* 
curing,  by  influence  and  threats,  many 
signatures  to  a  Petition  from  Flintshire  in 
favour  of  the  Claims  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics. He  had  lately  received  a  letter  from 
that  noble  earl,  in  which  he  expressly  de- 
clared, that  he  did  not  use  any  influence 
upon  that  occasion,  either  directly  or  indi- 
rectly ;  and  that  if  he  knew  any  person 
under  him  exercisiqg  such  influence*  he 
should  have  held  it  ois  duty  to  shew  his 
strong  disapprobation  of  such  conduct. 
With  regard  to  the  information  he  bad 
received,  it  related  to  the  conduct  of  that 
noble  earl's  agents*  and  not  to  that  of  the 
noble  earl*  but  it  was  stated  he  had  alleged 
that  the  noble  earl  himself  had  exercised 
,his  influence  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
those  ^gnatures.  If  he  did  say  so*  it  was 
▼ery  far  from  what  he  mea^t  to  have  said ;. 
for  with  the  information  he  possessed*  'he 
net  only  had  not  intended  to  have  so  exr 
pressed  himself*  but  be  did  not  mean  to 
convey  the  smallest  insinuation  of  that  na- 
ture.* 

*  The  following  are  Copies  of  the  Let- 
ters which  passed  oetween  the  noble  lordt 
upon  this  occasion : 

(Vol.  xxv.) 


Curates'  Bill.]  The  Earl  of  Harrowby 
moved  the  second  reading  of  the  Curates' 
Bill. 

The  Bishop  of  London  observed*  that 
this  Bill  went  materially  to  alter  the  con- 
stitution and  administration  of  the  Church, 
and  therefore  he  hoped  the  House  would 
not  pass  it,  without  giving  an  opportunity 
for  the  fullest  discussion. 

The  Earl  of  Harrowby  was  anxious  that 
ample  opportunity  should  be  given  for  a 
full  discussion  of  the  BiH.  He  proposed 
that  it  should  go  to  the  committee,  pro/or'» 
ma,  to  have  the  blanks  filled  up,  and  then 
that  the  discussion  should  take  place  upon 
the  re-commitment. 

Lord  Holland  had  no  objection  to  the 
proposed  arrangement,  it  being  understood 
that  the  principle  of  the  Bill*  as  well  at 
the  details*  should  be  open  to  discussion 
upon  the  commitment*  and  that  sudicient 
time  should  be  given  for  the  attendance  of 
the  right  reverend  and  learned  prelates. 

The  Bill  was  then  read  a  second  time* 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONa 
ntwsdojf,  March  I  f  • 
Daniel  Luce  bepbimanded  pob  Pbeva- 

BICATION  BEPOBE  THE  WeTMOUTH  ELEC- 
TION Committee.]  On  the  motion  of 
Mr.  Alderman  Atkins*  Daniel  Luce*  who 
had  been  committed  to  Newgate  for  pre- 
varication before  the  Weymouth  and 
Melcombe  Regis  Election  Committee*  was 
brought  to  the  bar*  where  be  received  the 

No.  L— 7b  lord  Ka^fon* 

Eaton-Hall*  8th  March*  1813, 
'  My  lord ;  when  I  wrote  to  yoo  yetter- 
(B) 
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following  Reprimand  from  Mr.  Speaker^ 
and  was  ordered  to  be  discharged  oot  of 
castody,  paying  his  fees. 
"  Daniel  Lnce^ 
<<  A  Select  Committee  of  this  House  ap» 

day,  I  thonght  I  might  have  an  early  op* 
portonity  of  noticing  in  parliament  what 
you  stated  respecting  the  Flintshire  Peti- 
lion  in  too  public  and  marked  a  manner 
to  be  overlooked  by  me,  hot  as  that  op- 
portonitv  may  be  too  long  protracted,  I 
cannot  delav  calling  opon  yon  for  an  ex- 
planation of  what  you  are  represented  to 
have  said  in  the  House  of  Lords.  My  un- 
aiToidable  absence  was  certainly  not  a  suf- 
ficient reason  to  silence  any  comments  you 
were  disposed  to  make  on  the  Petition, 
when  actually  presented ;  at  the  same 
time  it  called  for  particular  circumspection 
in  making  remarks  of  a  personal  nature, 
and  I  trust  I  am  not  'to  understand  that 
yon  meant  to  insinuate  that  I  authorised 
my  asents  to  offer  any  thing  like  a  threat 
to  induce  those  in  my  employ,  or  any  at 
all  connected  with  me,  to  sign  the  Petition. 
It  seems,  howeTer,  that  your  lordship  has 
charged  my  agents  with  having  used 
threats  of  a  serious  nature  towards  two 
individuals;  tb^y  deny  the  fact,  and  con- 
clude this  idle  report  originated  from  the 
circumstance  of  a  person  having  conduct- 
ed himself  very  improperly  in  the  office 
where  the  Petition  had  been  lefl  for  sig- 
natures, and  on  account  of  such  indecent 
behaviour,  and  not  for  the  cause  mention- 
ed by  your  lordship,  he  was  told  he  would 
be  dismissed,  but  that  afterwards  he  apo* 
logised  and  was  excused.  But  to  make 
the  matter  perfectly  clear,  I  must  request 
your  lordsnip  will  without  delay  state 
your  authority  for  the  charge,  in  justice 
both  to  those  in  my  employ  and  to  myself. 
1  need  hardly  addf,  that  if  *the  accusation 
proves  true,!  shall  express  my  strong  dis- 
approbation of  such  conduct  on  the  part 
of  my  agents.  Your  lordship  seems  to 
have  overlooked  that  the  Petition  both  to 
the  Lords  and  Commons  was  signed  by 
many  highly  respectable  names,  that  are 
in  no  remote  degree  dependent  upon  me ; 
and  I  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
the  signatures  were  all  genuine,  which 
cannot  be  said  of  msny  that  were  present- 
ed from  different  parts  of  the  county 
affainst  the  Catholic  Claims,  to  obtain 
which  I  know  the  most  disgraceful  means 
were  but  too  frequently  resorted  to.  I 
have  the  honour  to  be,  my  lord,  &c« 

GaoavBNoa. 


pointed  to  try  and  determine  the  merits  of 
the  last  Election  for  Weymouth  and  Mel- 
combe  Regis  have  reported.  That  you 
being  called  as  a  witness  befbre.them,  were 

No.  U. 
0,  Portman-sqnare,  March  10. 

My  lord  ;  after  your  letter  of  yester* 
day,  I  am  no  little  surprised  at  that  with 
with  which  I  am  to-day  honoured,  but  am 
now,  and  shall  be  on  all  occasions,  ready 
to  state  any  fact,  or  authenticate  any  ex- 
pression attributed  to  me.  It  would  as* 
suredly  have  afforded  me  much  pleasure 
had  your  lordship  presented  the  Flintshire 
counter-petition  in  person,  and  I  am  glad 
you  acknowledge  that  I  could  not  do  other- 
wise than  make  the  remarks  which  I 
thought  truth  demanded  on  its  being  pre- 
sented. My  information  was  from  several 
quarters  ;  the  names  of  the  individuals  your 
lordship  will  not  expect  me  to  disclose ;  but 
from  the  feeling  you  express,  namely,  "  if 
the  accusation  proves  true,  I  shall  express 
my  strong  disapprobation  of  such  conduct 
on  the  part  of  my  agents,^'  I  do  not  hesi* 
tate  to  state  that  two  persons,  Thomas 
Davies  and  Josiah  Redfern,  positively  re- 
fused Edwards,  the  agent  at  Halkin,  to 
sign  what  they  conceived  to  be  so  hostile 
to  their  principles,  and  adduced,  in  de- 
fence of  their  determination,  the  spirit  of 
persecution  which  had  always  influenced 
those  governments  which  held  the  tenets 
of  the  Roman  Church,  and  urged  also 
their  fears  lest  the  destructive  calamities 
of  Mary's  reign,  should  again  be  realiztni 
by  the  re-admission  of  Papists  into  power. 
Edwards  replied,  probably  such  calami* 
ties  might  never  occur  in  their  times ;  but 
it  tdid  not  signify — they  must  either  sign 
or  quit  lord  Grosvenor's  employment. 

I  should  be  glad  if  your  lordship 
would  point  out,  in  your  place  in  tb» 
House  of  Lords,  or  to  me,  many  highly 
respectable  names  contained  m  your 
counter-petition.  I  am  informed  there 
are  ve^y  few  indeed  who  are  not  under 
your  lordship's  influence,  but  having 
been  inforniea  only  of  the  conduct  of  yoor 
agents,  I  applied  my  remarks  only  to 
them;  and  should  disdain  to  insinuate 
what  I  did  not  feel  called  on  to  assert.  The 
description  of  persons  signing  a  counter- 
address,  and  the  mode  by  which  they  were 
induced  to  sign,  I  should  have  been  un* 
worthy  the  honour  of  presenting  th« 
county  address  had  I  not  stated  te  th* 
House  of  Lords.    I  bafe  the  honour  to  be» 

Ate  KUCTOH. 
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**  gailty  of  grou  and  wilfol  pretaricaiion ;" 
whereapon  they  committed  yoo  to  tbe 
costody  of  ilie  Serjeant  at  Arms:    the 


No.  III. 
Eaton-Hall*  March  14^  1813. 
My  lord;  on  the  receipt  of  yoor  lord- 
tbip't  letter  I  immediately  went  to  Halkin 
for  the  purpose  of  making  the  necessary 
inquiries  relative  to  the  charges  against 
my  agent  Edwards*  for  his  conduct  to  Jo* 
siah  Kedfern  and  Thomas  Daf  ies*  and  I 
have  the  satisfaction  of  sending  yoa  the 
fbllowinfl  copies  of  Declarations  volonta- 
rily  mao«^  and  signed  by  them.  The  ori« 
ginals  are  in  my  possession. 

"  Halkin,  March  13, 1813. 
"  I,  Josiab  Red  fern*  do  hereby  declare* 
that  no  threatening  wbate?er  was  made 
to  me  by  either  of  lord  Grosvenor's  agents* 
for  not  signing  the  Petition  for  the  county 
of  Flint  in  favour  of  the  Catholics ;  that  I 
went  to  Edward  Edwards's  office  of  my 
own  accord*  and  objected  to  the  Petition ; 
Edward  Edwards  requelted  of  me  to  read 
it*  which  I  refused.  In  consequence  of 
my  refusing  to  read  the  Petition,  Ed- 
ward Edwards  made  use  of  harsh  ex- 
pressions towards  me,  and  I  was  discharged 
from  the  mines.  Irt  two  days  aft'irwards 
I  went  to  Edward  Edwards  s  office*  and 
requested  leave  to  sisn  the  Petition ;  Ed- 
ward Edwards  said  then  I  should  not  sign 
unless  I  would  first  read  it*  and  if  I  could 
state  any  objections  to  it  he  would  not 
wish  me  to  sign.  I  am  no  tenant  of  lord 
Grosvenor's.  The  above  statements  I  am 
willing  to  verify  by  affidavit  if  required. 

''JosiAB  RanFERN." 

««  Halkin*  March  13*  1813. 
<*  I*  Thomas  Davies*  do  hereby  declare* 
that  DO  threatening  whatever  was  made  to 
me  by  either  of  lord  Grosvenor's  agents, 
for  withholding  my  sanction  to  the  Peti- 
tion io  fiivoor  of  the  Catholics*  from  the 
eoonty  of  Flint*  and  that  I  am  no  tenant 
of  loroGrosvenor's.         Tboisas  Davibs* 

Witness  ''hb^mark/' 

^'JosiAB  Rsopiaw." 

The  following  is  a  Copy  of  a  Declara- 
tion made  and  signed  by  my  Agents : 

"  Halkin,  Mareh  13*  1813. 
««We*  Edward  Edwards  and  Petor 
Jones,  agenu  to  the  earl  Grosvenor*  do 
borieby  declare^  thai  no  threatening  was 
made  by  either  of  os*  to  any  person 
whatever*  for  withholding  hia  sanctioa  to 
tbo  BaiilioD  in  lavoor  of  the  CathoUcs, 


Committee  has  also  reported*  That*  being 
brought  before  them  a^ain  upon  a  subse- 
quent day*  **  you  persisted  in  similar  pre* 

from  the  county  of  Flint,  and  that  lord 
Kenyon's  statement  in  the  Uuuse  of  Lords 
relating  to  that  business  is  totally  erro- 
neous.  "  EowAan  EowAans/' 

"  PfiTEa  JOMBS.'' 

Redfem,  I  find*  turns  out  to  be  the 
person  mentioned  in  my  former  letter^ 
whose  misbehaviour,  and  not  refusal  to 
sign*  had  been  the  cause  of  his  temporary 
dismission,  and  which  it  was  rightly  con- 
jectured had  given  rise  to  the  idle  report 
that  had  been  with  so  much  seal  conveyed 
to  your  lordship.  After  the  folleat  inves- 
tigation of  the  affiiir*  I  am  persuaded  not 
only  that  no  threats*  but  that  no  undue  in* 
floence  was  used  by  my  agenu  to  induce 
any  in  my  employ  to  sign  tbe  counter-pe- 
tition* many  of  them  I  find  did  not  sigp* 
and  on  their  declining  to  do  so,  no  com- 
ment was  made  on  the  subject.  But  it 
would  be  injustice  to  my  agents  not  to 
mention  a  circumstance  that  occurred,  as 
striking,  perhaps,  as  that  in  Redfem's  De- 
claration, of  Edwards  insisting  that  he 
should  not  sign  the  Petition  until  he  had 
read  and  fully  considered  it,  which  waa,  that 
some  miners  having  expressed  a  wish  to 
sign  the  counter-  petition,  had  been  persuad- 
ed not  to  do  so  by  my  agents*  lest  they 
should  incur  the  displeasure  of  their  land- 
locd,  who*  it  appeared*  had  pointedly  in- 
terfered to  prevent  them.  Upon  the 
whole*  your  lordship  will  clearly  perceive 
that  you  have  been  much  imposed  on  by 
some  officious'  persons  in  regard  to  the 
condnci  of  my  agents.  Yoo  seem  still*  I 
think*  to  doubt  the  respectability  of  the 
signatures.  You  do  not*  I  flatter  myself* 
■iean  to  imply*  that  even  if  all  of  them 
had  been  actually  those  of  persons  in  my 
employ*  or  connected  with  me*  that  they 
might  not  therefore  be  respectable;  but 
for  the  rest  I  most  add*  tint  although  I 
have  never  seen  the  si{;Qatnres*  I  speak 
from  nndonbted  authority  when  I  say* 
that  to  one  or  other  of  the  coonter-pett- 
tions  wilt  be  found  the  names  of  sir 
Thomaa  Mostyn*  sir  W.  Wm.  Wynn*  sir 
Edward  Pryce  Lloyd*  Mr.  Dpngla^  and 
others*  who  will  not*  I  think»  be  ckssed 
by  your  lordship  among  my  dependanta* 
The  counter-petition  was  circulated  but  in 
few  places*  with  a  view  chiefly  of  shew* 
ing  that  the  cannty  of  Flint  was  very  far 
froaa  beiny  unaaimoos  in  its  hostility  to. 
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varicatioti :"  and  for  this  aggravated  of- 
fence, yoQ  were  finally  commiited  by  this 
Home  to  his  idajesty's  gaol  of  Newgate. 

''  Interrogated  to  facts  necisssarTly  with- 
in y  our  own  knowledge,  and  assisted  in  your 
recollection,  by  the  interval  of  a  day 
passed  in  prison,  notwithstandtog  the  re- 
peated warnings  giv^n  to  you,  and  the  un* 
exam  pled  patience  of  the  Committee  be- 
fore whom  you  were  examined,  you 
thought  6t  repeatedly  and  deliberately  to 
prevaricate  in  the  »ce  of  God  and  your 
country,  for  the  criminal  purpose  of  de- 
feating the  ends  of  jusfice :  bat  those  ends 
have  been  attained  by  other  means ;  and 
you  have  been  left,  in  shame  and  disap- 
pointaaent,  the  proper  victnn  of  your  own 
guilt  and  folly.       / 

"  At  length,  however,  the  repentance 
exprsssed  in  your  Petition,  and  the  ex- 
tended duration  of  your  imprisonment,  (not 
disproportionate  indeed  to  your  aggravated 
oQience),  have  induced  this  House  to  con- 
sent to  your  release.  You  wil  I  return,  there- 
fbrortoyour  townsmen  and  your  employers, 
exhibiting  yourself  to  them  as  a  living  and 
useful  admonition,  that  when  witnesses  are 
brought  before  this  House,  or  its  Commit- 
tees, no  attempts  of  cunning  or  effrontery 
will  succeed  in  suppressing  the  truth,  or 
save  the  ofiender  from  punishment  and 
disgrace.  And  this  House  having  ordered 
that  you  be  now  discharged,  you  are  dis- 
charged accordingly,  paying  your  fees.'' 

Morrov  aaspBCTiMc  tbb  RavEHuas  of 
GaEENWicn  .HospiTAt.]  Lord  Cochrane 
rose  to  move;  that  ail -papers  relative  to  the 
Chest  at  Greenwich  should  be  printed. 
*  The  Speaker  suggested  to  the' noble  lord, 
that  if  those  papers  had  been  laid  on  the 
table  during  the  session,  there  would  be 
no  difficulty  attending  bis  motion,  but  if 
not,  he  should  specify  what  papers  he 
wished  for  particularly. 

Lord  Cochrane  stated,  that  he  wished  for 
all  papers  on  that  subject  since  the  4(Hh  of 
the  King ;  but  on  the  motion  being  put 
ft'om  the  Chair,  no  member  seconded  it, 
and  it  fell  to  the  ground  of  course. 

t^e  Catholic  Claims,  although  great  pains 
bad  been  taken- to  make  it  so. 

As  your  lordship's  charges  have  been 
io  pointedly  and  so  publicly  made,  and  as 
silence  on  my  part  might  be  construed 
into  an  acquiescence  in  the  justness  of 
voor  remarks,  I  can  have  no  hesitation 
in  making  this  refutation  as  public  also.  I 
Jkivp  the  hOnottr  to  be^  mf  lord»  frc. 

GaoavBuoE. 
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Lord  Coehrahe  then  proceeded  lb  ex- 
press his  wish,  that  the*  state  of  the  fonde 
in  Greenwich  Hospital  should  b^  known, 
in 'order  to  ascertain  whether  they  were 
sufficient  to  make-  provision  for  that  great 
body  of  seamen  and  petty  oflkcers,  who 
would  be  entitled  to  be  placed  6n  the 
establishment  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
present  war.  The  House,  he  was  satisfied, 
could  have  no  ol^ection  to  this  informa- 
tion being  laid  before  them.  His  rtfasoif 
for  moving  for  it  now  was,  the  fact  of  his 
having  learnt,  that  it  was  in  cont<^fnpl»- 
tion  to  demote  the  Droit*  of  the  Adttilralty 
to  the  current  services  of  the 'year.  The 
noble  lord  concluded  by  moving,  '*  That 
there  be  laid  before  this  Honse,  an  Ac- 
count showing  the  Revenues  of  Greenwich 
Hospital,  and  the  sources  whence  they 
are  derived,  also  the  disbursementa  for 
management,  and  the  number  of  pension- 
ers in  each  class;  distinguishing  those  | 
maintained  within  the  Hospital  from  th^ 
out-pensioners;  also,  an  account  of  the 
number  admitted  in  each  year  since  I800, 
and  the  amount  of  the  pensioners  at  that 
time  maintained  within  and  without  the 
Hospital/' 

Lord  A.  HamHion  seconded  the  motion. 

The  Chancellor  qf  the  Exchequer  said,  it 
was  perfectly  new  to  him  that  t^ere  was  i 
any  intention  of  devoting  the  Droits  of 
Admiralty  in  the  manner  stated  by  the 
noble  lord.  He  knew  of  no  right  which 
existed  in  his  Majesty's  government,  to 
make  such  an  application  of  those  Droits, 
and  if  they  were  so  applied,  it.  must  be 
considered  entirely  as  arising  from  an  act 
of  royal  bounty.  ;The  noble  lord  had  ad« 
duced  no  reasonable  ground  for  the  pro- 
duction of  the  papers  for  which  he  had 
moved.  Whether  they  were  of  an  objec- 
tionable description  or  not,  he  i^as  onable 
to  judge,  but  he  could  not  see  why  the 
table  of  the  House  was  to  be  crowded 
with  useless  and  unnecessary  docuttiefiti. 
He  should  therefore  move  the  previous 
question. 

Lord  Cochrane  persisted  ill  the  pfopriety 
of  the  House  having  before  them  the  in* 
formation  for  which  he  had  moved*  There 
never  was  a  period  at  which  it  was  more 
desirable  that  some  steps  should  be  adopter 
ed  to  ameliorate  the  situation  of  his  Ma« 
jesty'g  navy.  Those  braVe  men  of  Which 
it  was  composed,  were  subject  to  the  most 
heart-rending  oppressions,  and,  id  hfs  opi- 
nion, bad  everv  cause  to  cotMphiil  6f  their 
situations.  Af  er  having  been  refeased 
Mm  th0  hboorf  of  a  long  iftdilMhmufe  s^^cv 
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▼ice,  ^tf  wert  not,  as  they  richly  de- 
terged, aaffered  to  retarn  to  the  bosoms 
of  their  wives  and  families,  but  were  kept 
almost  to  the  liist  hoor  of  their  existence 
in  a  cc^nitam  and  unretnitting  state  of  ser- 
▼iiuHe,  onFess  where  they  determined  to 
sacrifice  that  reward  which  their  country 
bad  provided  for  them,  hi  a  consolation  for 
the  bufietings  they  had  bhdergone,  to  f^rir- 
chase  their  discbarge.  This  had  frequent- 
ly beeh  the  case;  and  he  had  received 
conslHtit  applications,  cOinplaining  oP  this 
species  of  hardship.  Two  men  had  lately 
applied  to  him,  who,  after  a  service  of 
seventeen  years  and  a  half,  as  petty  officers, 
hsid  been  sent  to  perform  that  most  scan* 
daloas  of  all  duties,  harbonr  daty,  where 
there  was  no  distinction  whatever  between 
petty  officers  drtd  private  men,  and  who, 
rather  than  submit  to  be  longer  disgraced, 
had  eicpended  SO/,  or  90f.  each  to  obtain 
their  discharge;  These  men  were  entitled 
to  pensions  of  12/.  or  14/.  a  year;  and  he 
was  convinced  that  there  was  not  an  in- 
surance office  in  town,  that  would  not 
have  given  them,  at  their  age,  for  the 
sums  they  had  paid  for  their  discharge, 
annuities  eaoal  to  their  pensions.  Instead 
of  Greenwich  being  a  source  of  advan- 
tage and  reward  to  aged  seamen,  it  was 
made  a  means  of  recruiting  for  the  navy. 
Unless  some  alteration  was  made  in  this 
systefkn,  he  should  feel  it  his  duty  to  move 
for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  limit  the 
service  of  the  navy.  The  House,  he  was 
convinced,  would  see  the  necessity  of 
pointing  out  some  term  at  which  a  sea- 
man's service  was  to  be  brought  to  a  con- 
clusion, and  at  which  he  might  have 
some  hope  of  felting  bis  frame  aner  an  ar- 
duous and  gallant  service,  in  the  lap  of 
domestic  happiness  and  retirement.  In 
consequence  of  the  present  arrangements, 
men  were  employed  who  were  absolutely 
incapable  uf  performing  tlieir  duty,  and 
in  his  own  ship  he  had  found  men  who, 
if  he  had  the  power,  bis  would  much 
rather  have  discharged  than  have  suffered 
to  i^emain  6n  board.  In  other  instances 
he  knew  individuals  who  had  been  inva- 
lided three  times  and  ^em  into  harbour 
doty,  volunteer  into  active  service  three 
times,  in  order  to  avoid  that  disgrace,  and 
finally  die  amidst  the  roar  c^  battle  when 
their  tottering  limbs  were  scarce  able  to 
support  tbem  to  their  quarters. 

Mr.  Rou  couldnot  see  that  any  grounds 
whatever  had  been  laid  for  the  noble* 
lord's  motion.  The  statement  into  which 
be  bad  entered,  fended  to  censure  the 
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practice  that  at  present  emitted,  with  re- 
spect to  the  discharge  of  seairieil.  He  i^*- 
collected  that  this  subject  bad'  been  before 
under  diseosston  in  the  House,  and  that  it 
was  then  stated,  that  the  present  prtfctii^ 
bad  been  introduced  in  ofdipr  to  exempt' 
the  ihen  from  the  iteceMity  of  finding-* 
two  substitutes,  under  Which  they  befbr^' 
laboured.  This  ouetftion,  ho#erer,  had^ 
no  connection  witn  the  motion,  f^hich  i%«' 
ferred  entirely  to  the  ntanagteih^nt  df 
Greenwich  hospital.  Be^  believed  chiiv 
thelafl&irs  o^  that  department  #erci  ak'#\&lf 
and  regularly  conducted,  as  any  othef 
branch  of  the  {Public  service. 

Lord  A,  HamHitm  said,  be  undenrtbttd' 
the  noble  lord  b^  coihplained  of  th^ 
present  system  by  which  the  allowance 
received  by  seamen  from  Greenwich  hos-^ 
pital  was  rendered  useless  to  them  ifi  ciii^ 
sequence  of  the  large  sums  which  tlh^ 
were  compelled  to  pay  fbr  their  release. 

Mr.  Wym  confessed  he  cdhid  set^  ii# 
connection  between  the  matter  6f  the 
speech,  and  the  ihotion  itself  of  tfie  noblHf 
lord.  Ai  the  case,  however,  to  #hi^ft  hel 
had  called  the  attention  of  the  Rouse  fhtf 
undoubtedly  hard,  it  was  ver^  desirablH 
that  ittfot^mation  iboold  be  comibtEimieatctf 
in  some  mode. 

The  previous  question  was  (Ben  put  ttaS 
carried,  when  lord  Cochrane  iihitieifiatel^ 
gave  notice  that  he  woofd,  thlt  d^y 
month,  mvsve  fbr  leave  to  bring  hi  a  Bill  to 
limit  the  Service  of  the  Navy. 

Mr.  Croker,  before  the  Rotise  adjotkrneil, 
rose  to  make  a  few  observatioils  upon  what 
had  fallen  from  the  noble  lord  hi  the  early 
part  of  the  evening,  when  he  did  not  hap» 
pen  to  be  present.  If,  however,  he  had 
correctly  understood  what  hadfalM'fronI 
that  noble  lord,  he  begged  leaf  e  to  aa^  thai 
the  noble  lord  had  been  wholly  mitffnforftied 
With  respect  to  the  stnns  of  money  takeft 
instead  of  substitutes  for  the  naYy.  Tlie 
fact  was,  that  the  grossest  frauds  haviil|^ 
been  prActi^ed  upon  the  poor  meit,  uAd^^t' 
the  pretenci  of  providing  sobuitutifs  foi^ 
them,  the  Admiralty  bad  cotiie  t6  the  I'e- 
•olutiot^  of  receiving  a  cei^iil  Itattf  of 
money  from  them,  and  to  find  snbstituiet. 

P^Tif  ION  6¥  ma  tfLinUM  or  UrtbHfn 
Avo  WEsTttiNstaa  RESre^^'rtvG  CoiY-« 
KiGiiT.]  A  Petition  of  seVetil  prhitef» 
of  London  add  Westminster,  Itaci  j^Mtidt* 
ed and  read;  setting  fbrtfa, 

«'  That  the  petitioners  learfl  b^  tiheifMHf 
dfthe  Rouse  that  a  PetiUott  hats  b^  ttt^ 
flA^tiietf  to  the  HbttA  by  the  IkAntlUii 
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and  publitbert  of  London  and  Wettmina- 
ter,  Btatinff  the  ;expence  and  grievance 
which  will  be  susiained  by  the  pnblishers 
<>f  books,  if.  in  coniequence  of  a  recent  de- 
termination in  a  coort  of  law,  they  shoold 
be  compelled  to  deliver  eleven  copies  of 
all  works  printed  and  published,  as  ex* 
pressed  in  the  Act  passed  in  the  6th  of 
qaeen  Anne,  intitled»  *'  An  Act  for  the 
encooraffement  of  learning,  by  vesting  the 
copies  of  printed  books  in  the  authors  or 
purchasers  of  soch  copies,  during  the 
limes  therein  mentioned,"  and  in  the  Act 
passed  in  the  41  st  year  of  his  present  Ma- 
jesty, intitled,  '<  An  Act  for  the  further 
encouragement  of  learning  in  the  united 
kingdom  of  Great  Britain  Sad  Ireland,  by 
securing  the  copies  and  copyright  v of 
printed  books  to  toe  authors  of  such  books, 
or  their  assigns,  for  the  time  therein  men- 
tioned;" and  also  submitting,  that  the 
distinction  contained  in  the  said  Act  of 
queen  Anne,  of  restricting  the  copyright 
to  the  term  of  14  years,  in  case  the  author 
should  be  then  dead,  was  in  many  cases 
productive  of  great  hardships  to  the  fami- 
lies of  authors,  and  was  not  founded  on 
just  principles ;  and  praying,  that  leave 
might  be  given  to  bring  in  a  Bill  for  grant* 
ing  relief,  and  under  such  regulations  as 
to  the  House  should  seem  meet ;  and  that 
the  petitioners,  printers  of  London  and 
Westminster,  humbly  submit  to  the  House, 
thai  the  cotaipolsory  delivery  of  eleven 
jcopiesof  all  books  that  shall  be  printed 
and  published  will  operate  very  seriously 
to  the  injury  of  the  petitioners,  as  it  will 
prevent  the  printing  of  many  works  of 
great  importance  to  learning  and  science ; 
many  of  these  are  expensive  publications, 
and  of  some  only  a  small  number  of  co- 
pies is  printed,  on  account  of  their  ex- 
pence  and  risk,  and  the  probability  that 
some  of  the  grea^  libraries  mentioned  in 
the  said  acts  above-mentioned  would  pur- 
chase copies,  as  they  have  frequently 
done,  has  always  operated  to  encourage 
Ibe  jundertaking  of  such  publications: 
tiiese  expensive  publications  are  of  great 
importance  in  the  eyes  of  other  Countries, 
ana  form,  in  peaceable  times,  objects  of 
national  commerce  and  reputation,  and 
their  diminution  would  not  only  lessen  the 

K ogress  of  the  art  of  printing  in  Great 
itain,  but  also  ocicanon  a  number  of 
men  to  be  thrown  out  of  employ ;  and 
the  petitioners  also  humbly  submit,  that  it 
we^fi  jcondiice  to  the  encouragement  of 
prmting  jmd  literature  if  the  term  of 
28  years  oopyright  were  to  be  secured  to 


authors  and  their  assigns,  without  the  con- 
tingency of  its  determination  at  the  end 
of  the  first  14  years  in  ease  the  author 
should  be  then  dead ;  and  praying,  that 
leave  may  be  given  to  bring  in  the  said 
Bill  for  granting  relief  in  the  matters  afore- 
said, in  such  manner  and  under  such  regu- 
lations as  to  the  House  shall  seem  meet/' 
Ordered  to  lie  upon  the  table* 

Motion  for  a  Committex  to  bza* 
MINK. TUB  Acts  ebspbcting  Copy-Right.] 
Mr.  Damei  Biddy  rose  for  the  purpose  of 
calling  the  eumition  of  the  House,  to  the 
Petition  from  the  booksellers  and  publish- 
ers of  London  and  Westminster,  which  he 
had  the  honour  to  present  on  the  16th  of 
December  last,*  praying  for  a  revision  of 
the  laws  respectmg'  Copy-irght.  There 
were  existing  acts  of  parliament,  by  which 
those  booksellers  and  publishers,  who 
wished  to  secure  to  themselves  the  ex- 
clusive right  to  the  property  of  their 
works,  could  do  so  by  entering  the  same 
in  Stationers'  Hall,  and  furnishing  a  ccr- 
uin  number  of  copies  to  the  Universities, 
&c.  There  were  other  acts  which  seemed 
only  to  apply  to  the  penalties,  which  book- 
sellers ana  authors  would  be  entitled  to, 
on  condition  of  furnishing  such  copies,  but 
by  which,  if  the  penalties  were  not  sought 
to  be  enforced,  the  Universities  did  not 
seem  to  be  secured  in  their  copies.  By  a 
recent  decision,  it  had  been  held  that  the 
Universities  were  entitled  to  those  copies, 
whether  the  proprietors  of  the  works 
chose  to  enter  them  in  Stationers'  Hall  or 
not.  The  booksellers  thought  this  waa  a 
hardship  upon  them,  and  that  there  were 
certain  points  relating  to  it,  in  respect  of 
which  they  were  entitled  to  relief.  First 
they  were  required  to  furnish  eleven 
copies  of  each  work,  upon  the  best  paper 
that  should  be  printed  and  published,  or 
reprinted  and  published  -  with  additiona. 
In  the  present  system  of  printing  coatly 
editions  on  fine  paper,  with  a  profusion  of 
platen,  it  was  peculiarly  hard  on  book* 
sellers  to  deliver  such  a  number  of  copiea 
to  the  learned  bodies;  nor  did  it  end 
there;  for  they  were  obliged  to  deliver 
subseijuent  copies  of  every  successive  edi* 
tion  m  which  there  was  the  sligbteat 
addition  of  any  kind.  This  was  evidently 
a  very  severe  imposition,  and  was  felt 
peculiarly  by  those  who  contemplated  the 
publication  of  books  containing  printa* 
It  also  happened,  that  in  some  cases  bui 

*  See  f  oL  24,  p.  308« 
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very  few  copies  of  learned  booki  were 
ever  printed  ;  and  he  would  quote  one 
initance,  the  Flora  Greca  of  Dr.  Sib- 
ihorpe,  late  profetM>r  of  botanv  at  Oxford, 
a  most  expensiTe  work,  of  which  he  be^ 
lieved  not  more  than  thirty  four  or  five 
copies  were  sold  in  all  Europe.  In  cases 
like  this,  the  condition  of  givinff  so  many 
copies  amoanted  to  a  total  prohibition  of 
publishing  the  work,  and  would  have 
suppressed  this  magnificent  additionto  ha*- 
tursi  history;  but  for  the  affluence  and 
liberality  of  his  lamented  friend;  who, 
having  spent  several  years  in  the  Levant 
to  collect  materials,  left  a  considerable 
property  applicable  in  the  first  place  to 
publishing  the  Flora ;  and  then  to  rounding 
a  professorship  at  Oxford  of  the  art,  most 
useful  at  least  to  the  whole  of  mankind. 
He  had  undertaken  to  present  the  Peti- 
tion of  the  Booksellers,  on  the  clear  un« 
derstandinff  that  be  wat  not  to  stand 
forth  as  their  champion.  No  man  in 
the  world  could  be  less  disposed  to  op- 
pose the  just  clahns  of  the  Universities 
than  himself.  He  was  sincerely  attached 
to  those  learned  bodies;  he  recollected 
with  pleasure  the  many  years  he  had  spent 
in  Oxford,  and  would  always  support  their 
just  rights;  but  he  thought  some  expe- 
dient might  be  found  to  relieve  the  book- 
sellers from  this  enormous  pressure.  The 
hon.  gentleman  concluded  with  moving, 
''  That  the  Act  8  Anne,  c.  19,  for  the  en- 
couragement of  learning,  by  vesting  the 
copies  of  printed  books  in  the  authors  or 
purchasers  of  such  copies,  during  the  times 
therein  mentioned;  and  the  Act  \5  Geo. 
3,  c.  5S,  for  enabling  the  two  universities 
in  England,  the  four  universities  in  Scot- 
land, and  the  several  colleges  of  Eton, 
Westminster,  and  Winchester,  to  hold  in 
perpetuity  their  copy-right  in  books  given 
or  bequeathed  to  the  said  universities  and 
colleges,  for  the  advancement  of  useful 
learning,  and  other  purposes  of  education; 
and  for  amending  «o  much  of  an  Act  of  the 
8th  year  of  the  reign  of  queen  Anne,  as 
relates  to  the  delivery  of  books  to  the 
warehousekeeper  of  the  Stationers'  com- 
pany, for  the  use  of  the  several  libraries 
therein  mentioned, — and  the  Act  41  Geo.  3, 
c.  107,  for  the  further  encouragement  of 
learning  in  thtf  united  kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  by  securing  the  copies 
and  copy-right  of  printed  books  to  the 
authors  of  such  books,  or  their  assigns,  for 
the  time  therein  mentioned,  might  be 
read;*'  and  the  same  being  read;  he  next 
moved,  **  That  a  committee  be  appointed 
lo  examine  the  said  acts,  and  to  report 


whether  any  and  what^lterations  are  re- 
quisite to  be  made  therein ;  together  with 
their  observations  thereon  to  the  House.'' . 

Mr.  jRose  agreed  that  some  mode  ought 
to  be  fallen  upon,  to  secure  their  copies  to 
the  Universities  without  too  much  tree* 
passing  on  the  property  of  authors  and 
booksellers. 

Mr.  Wynn  concurred  in  the  opinion  thai 
the  law,  as  it  now  stood,  operated  as  • 
severe  tax  on  a  body  seldom  able  to  meet 
great  exactions-^the  body  of  authors.  He 
bad  the  utmost  filial  respect  for  the  Univer* 
sities,and  was  anxious  for  the  enlarffemeni 
of  public  libraries,  but  fhoopit  no 
^evance  ought,  with  a  view  to  thehr 
mterests,  to  be  suflered  to  oppress  the  pro* 
fessors  and  cultivators  of  general  litera- 
ture. The  tax  fell  too,  it  ought  to  bto  ob- 
served, on  valuable  publications,  and  did 
not  at  all  apply  to  the  insignificant  pro- 
ductions of  the  daily  or  periodical  press, 
which  the  Universities  did  not  thmk  il 
worth  their  while  to  claim.  He  might 
mention,  that  the  copies  of  lord  Valentia's 
work,  which  he  was  obliged  to  send  to  the 

Cublic  universities,  were  said  to  have  cost 
im  5Q0i»  These  copies,  likewise,  if  not 
wanted  by  the  bodies  to  whom  they  were 
sent,  were  sold,  and  thus  came  in  compe- 
tition with  the  impressions  already  in  the 
market. 

Lord  A*  HtamUan  did  not  intend  to 
oppose  the  motion,  but  merely  to  state  m 
general  observation  which  had.occurred  to 
htm.  The  law  had  been  called  a  tax  on 
authors,  but  it  was  the  booksellers  #ho 
now  complained  of  the  law,  and  asked  for 
iu  revision.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to 
show  that  it  was  impossible  it  could  press 
upon  both.  In  fact,  in  his  opinion,  it  was 
really  paid  by  the  public  at  last,  whatever 
was  the  previous  expense  incurred  by  the 
one  or  the  other.  Upon  the  whole,  he 
thought  that  the  cost  of  one  copy  was  not 
so  great  an  evil  to  the  publisher  as  to  be 
any  balance  to  the  advantage  of  furnish- 
ing the  Universities  and  public  bodies  with 
copies  of  all  literary  productions. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Sn^k  thought  the  object  of 
the  present  application  was  to  get  rid  of 
the  obligation  iroponed  by  the  Act  of 
queen  Ann,  and  to  retain  the  benefit  con- 
ferred bv  it.  His  hon.  and  learned  friend 
(Mr.  Wynn)  had  called  the  regulation 
alluded  to  a  tax  on  authors :  it  was  incum- 
bent, however,  on  those  who  thus  cha- 
racterised it,  10  shew  that  its  evils  were 
less  than  its  advantages.  No  author,  he 
was  convinced,  would  object  to  such  a 
distribution   of  his  work,   if  its  effect 
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would  be  to  shew  it  to  tbousanda  of  eyes 
.which  would  never  otherwise  see  it»  id 
'which  same  proportion  bis  own  celebrity 
4Wouid  be  increased.  As  to  the  idea  of 
works  printed  on  fine  wire-wove,  bot- 
.pressed  paper  not  being  subjected  to  the 
operation  of  the  Act«  he  thought  those 
were  exactly  the  works  on  which,  more 
peculiarly,  such  a  burden  ought  to  fall. 
The  time  for  allowing  to  authors  a  pro- 
.perty  in  their  works,  he  thought  ought  to 
.be  enlarged ;  and-also,  that  an  alteration 
should  be  made  on  the  Act  of  the  4l8t 
/Geo.  3,  by  which  the  works  to  be  for- 
.nished  to  the  Irish^ libraries  were  limitt'd 
lo  those  actually  entered  at  Stationers'- 
JialK 

Mr.  JT.  IK   Gram,   though  connected 

with  one  of  the  great  bodies  affected  by 

jtbe  leguUtioDs  in  question,  declared  that 

.be  had  no  private  feeling  on  the  subject; 

on  the  contrary,  he  was  certain  that  the 

•learned  body  to  which  he  belonged  would 

be  happy  to  meet  the  question  liberally, 

and  that  their  only  object  was  the  jul- 

.▼ancement  of  learning*       « 

8ir  S,  R(miUy  said  the  hon.  gentleman 
who  spoke  last  but  one  was  under  a  great 
mistake  when  he  stated  that  the  object  of 
the  present  application  was  to  get  rid  of 
the  obligations  of  the  Act  of  queen  Ann 
and  to  retain  the  benefits  of  it.  No  man 
coaid  do  so  withoutdepositing  eleven  copies 
of  his  book :  and  by  the  ilate  decision, 
though  a  man  did  not  claim  any  exclu- 
aive  benefit  under  the  Act,  still  ^e  must 
give  the  eleven  copies.  There  was  ano- 
ther mistake  under  which  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman laboured,  in  supposing  that  the 
Act  of  queen  Ann  conferred  a  benefit  on 
authors:  no  such  thing*.  Before  the 
passing  of  that  Act,  authors  had  the  ex- 
clusive property  in  their  works ;  and  the 
Act  in  question  wept  to  limit  that  right  to 
H  years  in  the  first  instance,  and  to  ano- 
ther period  of  14  years  if  the  author 
should  be  alive  at  the  expiry  of  the  first 
period.  The  only  privileges  conferred  by 
this  Act  which  authors  did  not  before 
enjoy,  went  to  some  penalties  which  were 
immateriaL  It  was  extremely  desirous 
that  every  encouragement  should  be  given 
to  the  public  libraries ;  but  was  it  neces- 
sary that  this  should  be  done  by  a  tax 
upon  learning  }  This  was  said  to  be  a 
tax  not  on  authors  but  on  4)ookseUer8» 
Was  it  not.  however,  a  tax  on  authors 
wherever  they  kept  their  works  in  their 
own  hands  ?  As  the  case  now  stood,  no 
doubliy  the   privilege  ^was   absurd   and 
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nnequak  A  man  h^d  a  seconil  j>eriod  of 
14  years  in  whi^h  be  had  an  interest  in 
his  work;  if  he  survived  the  first  ]4 
years  \  but,  if  be  died  before  the  expiry 
of  the  first  period,  then  his  executors  had 
no  farther  interest  in  the  work.  It  ope* 
rated  in  a  way  most  injurious  to  the  best 
interests  of  literature ;  for  as  young  au- 
thors were  more  likely  to  reach  the  second, 
term  than  old,  it  gav^e  the  immature  and 
jejune  compositions  of  the  former  doubly 
the  reward  reserved  for  the  productions  of 
ripened  genius. 

The  motioa  of  Mr.  Giddy  was  then 
agreed  to,  and  a  committee  of  21  was  ap« 
pointed* 

Motion  respecting  JuaisnicTioN  m 
Mattess  of  Bankruptcy.]  Mr.  Jf.  A. 
Taylor  ro^e  to  submit  his  proposition  to 
the  attention  of  the  House,  previous  to 
their  entering  upon  the  discussion  of  the 
Vice  Chancellor's  Bill,  as  it  was  closely 
connected  with  it.  With  regard  to  the 
office  of  Lprd  Cbanceilor,  it  seemed  to  be 
the  ffeneral  opinion,  that  some  relief 
should  be  afforded  to  t(ie  person  filling  it, 
and  the  onl^  question  ;was,  what  step  was 
most  likely  to  render  that  relief  perma- 
nent and  efficient  ?  His  own  plan  ;had  met 
with  the  approbation  of  several  gentle* 
men  in  that  House,  and  it  was  rather  in 
obedience  to  their  call  than  to  any  confi> 
dence  in  his  own  power  of  enforcing  its 
utility,  that  he  now  ventured  to  sobmit 
it.  One  great  objection  he  had  to  the  , 
Vice-Chancellor's  Bill,  was^  that  it  would 
render  in  times  to  come  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor of  England  more  a  political  man 
than  he  wished  him  to  be.  As  the  keeper 
of  the  royal  conscience,  and  as  a  cabinet 
minister,  it  would  be  farcical  and  ridi- 
culous to  say  that  he  must  not  be  a  poli- 
tical character ;  but,  he  would  maintain 
that  his  dutyiin  those  respect^  was  only  a 
secondary  (me,  while  his  first  and  most 
imperative  duty  was  in  the  court  of  Chan- 
cery. He  had  many  other  objections  to 
the  Bill,  which,  however,  ho  yvould  not 
press  now,  as  the  qtiestion  had  alreadv 
been  so  fully  discussed.^  He  w^  decid* 
edly  of  opinion,  however,  that  it  would 
not  k£R>rd  that  relief  to  the  LDrd  Chan- 
cellor which  was  expected  •  por  exam  pU, 
the  Vice-chancellor  might  be  .ill,  or  in 
the  course  of  nature,  he,pight  becooKe  old. 
and  then  what  assistance  could  be  giTe  ? 
and,  indeed,  there  was  that  general  im* 
pression  upon  the  mipds  of  the  suitors 
with  regard  to  the  ult^jj^ate  decision  of  the 
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great  leal*  that  they  would  not  be  latiified  i  to  proTide  liberally  for  the  office.    Ho 
with  what  was  pronounced   by  any  de-    -*•'»"*'*  —-^-^  4k<.*  »k^  u^...^  a^  ...^^i.^ 


puled  authority ;  appeals  would  therefore 
ensue,  and  the  hearing  of  them  would  be 
just  as  laborious  as  hearing  the  causes 
originally.     He  did  not  object  to  the  Bill 
because  it  intended  to  give  relief,  but  be* 
cause  it  would  not  give  relief  enough. 
With  respect  to  the  plan  he  meant  to  pro* 
pose,  it  would  ha? e  for  its  object  the  re- 
moving of  the  bankrupt  jurisdiction,  from 
the  office  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  of  which 
office  it  formed  no  part  ^uan  Chancellor. 
It  was  in  no  shape  annexed  to  the  great 
seal,  but  had  been  superadded  by  statute 
in  the  reign  of  queen  Elisabeth.    And 
why  was  it  then  superadded  ?    Because 
Ihe  regular  business  of  Lord  Chancellor 
was  not  so  gpreat,  as  to  render  the  addi- 
tional  jurisdiction  of  banl(roptcies  any 
impediment  to  its  discharge.  But,  suppoee 
it  were  now  to  be  proposed  for  the  first 
time,  to  superadd  the  jurisdiction  of  bank* 
ruptciet  to  the  office  of  -^Lord  Chancellor, 
would  they  with  their  eyes  open,  and 
knowing  the  various  and  important  duties 
already  attached  to  it,  consent  to  its  being 
io  superadded  ?  Certainly  not,  and  neither 
would  it  have  been  superadded  by  statute 
in  the  reign  of  Elisabeth,  had  the  duties 
of  the  Lord  Chancellor  then  been  what 
they  now  are.    If,  then,  the  object  was  to 
relieve  the   Lord   Chancellor,   the  most 
effectual  way  would  be  to  take  from  him 
what  had  been  superadded   by  statute. 
Bankrupt  causes  were  likely  to  increase. 
He  did  not  mean  to  refer  to  any  parti* 
colar  pressure  as  the  cause  of  that  in- 
crease, for  if  there  were  a  peace  to-morrow, 
in  an  opulent  country  like   this,  there 
would  always  be  speculations  that  might 
end  in  bankruptcy*    Many  of  those  bank* 
ropt  causes  were  of  a   pressing  nature, 
and  it  was  necessary  to  hear  them,  often 
to  the  interruption  and  delay  of 'the  re- 
gular Chancery  business ;  so  that  it  be- 
came a  matter  of  rent  importance  to  con* 
aider  how  the  jurisdiction  of  them  might 
be  reoMved  from  the  office  of  Lord  Chan- 
cellor.—^llie  hon.  member  then  entered 
into  some  observations  upon  the  nature 
of   the  objections  which  he  had  heard 
made  to  the  separation  of  the  bankruptcy 
causes  from  the  office   of  Chancellor; 
and  maintained  that  none  of  them  were 
▼alid  or  satisfactory.    If  the  foes  of  the 
bankruptcy  causes  were  not  sufficient  to 
induce  a  man  of  talents  and  eminence  at 
the  bar,  to  accept  the  situation  of  judge 
•f  these  causes,  they  owrht  not  to  bosilate 
(VOL.  XXV.) 


ehoold  move  that  the  House  do  resolve 
itself  into  a  committee^  on  the  subject, 
when  he  would  propose  the  few  arrange* 
ments  necessary.  Few  arrangementa 
would  be  necessary,  as  the  business  would 
be  done  by  introducing  in  the  statute  on 
the  subject  the  name  of  the  chief  com* 
missioner  of  bankrupts  to  the  Lord  Chan* 
cellor,  there  being  at  present  a  secretary, 
and  all  tlfe  other  accompaniments  of  a 
separate  jurisdiction.  If  the  measora 
which  had  been  brought  down  to  them 
from  the  Lords  were  adopted,  be  was  con- 
vinced that  in  a  few  years  the  delay  would 
be  as  great  as  ever,  and  they  most  coma 
again  to  the  House  with  the  expedient  ha 
now  proposed,  or  some  •  other.  If  tba 
House  adopted  his  plan,  they  would  afford 
relief  to  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  as  tha 
chief  judge  in  matters  of  bankruptcy, 
might  sit  at  the  C^k-pit,  when  oot  em* 
ployed  in  his  peculiar  jurisdiction,  and 
the  Master  of  the  Rolls  might,  during  hia 
unoccupied  time,  assist  the  Chancellor, 
r  He'  concludad  by  moving,  "  That  this 
House  will  resolve  itself  into  a  Committee 
of  the  whole  House,  to  consider  of  such 
parU  of  the  Sutnte  of  the  13th  of  Eliza* 
beth,  c.  7,  and  other  subsequent  Statutes, 
as  give  the  jurisdiction  in  matters  of  Bank* 
ruptcy  to  the  Lord  High  Chancellor  of 
England.'' 

Mr.  LeaA  uid,  that  on  the  present  oc* 
casion  b^  did  not  feel  it  necessary  to  enter 
into  the  discussion  of  the  Bill,  which 
would  soon  come  again  under  their  con* 
sideration,  nor  to  discuss  that  plan  which 
he  had  on  a  former  night  suggested  to  tha 
consideration  of  the  House.  The  hon. 
gentleman  who  had  brought  forward  this 
motion,  had  applied  himself  with  nrock 
attention  to  the  subject,  and  the  public 
was  greatly  indebted  to  him  for  his  appli- 
cation to  it,  but  that  hon.  member  had  not 
obtained  the  most  correct  informatidn  as 
to  the  amount  of  tba  bankruptcy  business 
in  the  court  of  Chancery.  It  could  by 
no  means  be  estimated,  at  one-third  or 
one-fourth  of  the  business  of  the  court* 
Formerly  tha  whole  business  was  trans* 
acted  in  six  days  at  the  end  of  each  term^ 
and  till  very  lately  nerer  occupied  mora 
than  twenty.  From  commercial  distreasea 
of  late  years,  the  causes  had  much  in- 
creased, and  the  number  of  causes  last 
year  must  be  esteemed  at  much  more  than 
tha  average.  But  he  should  calculate  on 
the  business  of  the  last  year,  without 
making  allowance  for  the  fractioni  of 
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linier  occupied  by  persons  wishing  to  be 
heard- out  of  season.  During  that  year 
604  orders  were  made  on  .c&uses  of  bank- 
ruptcy, and  of  these,  396  were  made 
in  14  days  of  the  month  of  August. 
During  10  of  these  days,  indeed,  the 
Chancellor  bad  sat  both  morning  and 
e?emng,  so  that  these  14  might  be  reck- 
oned as  equal  to  24  days.  As  it  was  cer- 
tain that  in  24  days  two*thirds  of  these 
causes  bad  been  heard,  so  in  36  days  a 
judge  might  hear  all.  Was  it  fit,  then, 
that  a  separate  judge  should  be  consti- 
tuted for  this  purpose  ?  They  had  come 
there,  however,  not  to  consider  what  was 
fit  in  the  abstract,  but  to  consider  whether 
the  proposed  measure  would  be  a  remedy 
for  the  acknowledged  evil.  The  extent 
of  the  evil  might  be  learnt  from  the  noble 
lord  who  had  proposed  the  Bill,  on  which 
they  should  that  night  have  to  consider. 
It  was  by  him  proposed  to  withdraw  the 
Chancellor  from  his  court  to  the  House 
of  Lords  three  days  in  each  week  during 
the  sitting  of  parliament  These  three 
days,  during  the  six  months,  would 
amount  to  72  days  ;  and  unless  they  gave 
the  Chancellor  an  assistant  for  72  days, 
they  would  not  provide  against  the  evil. 
Indeed,  time  must  be  added  to  subdue  the 
arrears,  and  if  the  bankrupt  causes  occu- 
pied only  36  days  to  subtract  these  causes, 
the  effect  would  be  that  the  arrears  would 
go  on  accumulating.  In  short  this  •  mea- 
fure  could  not  succeed.  Another  reason 
for  his  objecting  to  the  motion  was,  that 
at  die  jurisdiction  in  bankruptcy  causes 
was  equitable,  it  should  be  performed  by 
a  judge  practised  in  the  court  of  equity, 
as  it  was  universally  admitted,  that  a 
judge  habituated  to  an  equitable  jurisdic- 
tion must  make  a  sounder  application  of 
the  principles  of  equity  than  any  other. 
For  these  simple  reasons  he  should  object 
lo  the  motion. 

Mr.  Marryait  made  some  remarks  on 
the  defects  in  the  bankruptcy  jurisdiction 
in  general.  At  Guildhall  there  were 
•ometiioes  from  100  to  130  meetings  of 
creditors  on  the  same  day,  which  created 
auch  a  scene  of  confusion  ai  resembled 
more  a  bear-garden  than  a  judicatory. 
From  the  press  of  people,  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  getting  the  business  done,  he 
himself  had  often  been  induced  to  defer 
the  time  of  "proving  his  debts,  and  on 
finding  this  scene  renewed,  had  been  at 
last  unable  to  prove  them  at  all.  This 
might  be  obviated  by  separating  the  con- 
troverted from  (ha  uncontroTcrted  debts. 
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The  assignees  were,  notwithstanding  the 
statute  provided  in  the  case,  not  suffi- 
ciently checked,  and  had  an  i^iterest  to* 
protract  the  distribution  of  the  property. 
By  an  office  similar  to  that  of  accountant- 
general  of  Chancery,  this  might  be  pro- 
vided against.  It  was  remarkable,  also, 
that  the  Secretary  of  Bankrupts'  office" 
could  now  aflbrd  scarcely  any  informal 
tion,  as  to  the  Chancellor's  part  in  this 
business.  The  causes,  owing  to  .his  other 
multifarious  business,  frequently  did  not 
come  oil  at  the  days  appointed,  which  he 
bad  experienced  in  a  case  in  which  he 
was  an  assignee.  From  this  arose  great 
inconvenience  and  expence, against  which 
the  motion  before  them  was,  as  he  con- 
ceived, the  most  ellectual  remedy.  If  the 
bankruptcy  cases  were  transferred  to  a 
separate  judge,  the  commissioners  might 
revolve  round  him  as  satellites,  round 
their  planet ;  while  at  present  the  Chan« 
cellor  visited  them  like  a  comet,  once  in 
a  century,  and  with  inconceivable  velocity. 
After  touching  on  the  benefit  of  divi.Moa 
of  labour  in  this,  as  in  other  cases,  aiid 
on  the  inconveniences  of  the  situation  of 
Vice-Chancellor,  he  concluded  by  support- 
ing the  motion. 

Mr.  Abercromby  observed,  that  the  ob- 
jections of  the  bon.  gentleman  who  spoke 
last,  would  apply  more  properly  to  a  mo- 
tion of  which  the  member  for  Oxford  had 
given  notice.  The  Vice  Chancellor's  Bill, 
and  the  measure  before  the  House,  were 
totally  distinct.  The  first  was  a  complaint 
from  the  House  of  Lords,  that  they  could 
not  do  their  judicial  business,  and  offering 
a  remedy ;  and  the  motion  before  them 
included  a  complaint  against  delay  in  the 
court  of  Chancery.  As  to  this  last  sub- 
ject, they  had  no  information  before  them  ; 
though  a  committee  had  been  sitting  on 
the  subject  during  two  sessions,  yet  they 
had  not  been  permitted  to  examine  those 
persons  who  were  best  acquainted  with 
the  subject.  As  to  the  Bill  from  the  Lords, 
if  it  were  injurious  to  other  parties,  that 
House  ought  to  reject  it,  and  the  Lords 
should  devise  a  less  objectionable  remedy. 
—As  they  had  not  sufficient  information 
before  them  he  should  oppose  the  motion. 

Mr.  CSaaam^  was  of  opinion  that  it  was 
expedient  to  separate  some  great  limb 
from  the  office  of  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
and  he  conceived  that  none  could  be  se* 
parated  with  so  little  diminution  of  the  ge- 
neral importance  of  the  office,  and  with 
so  little  change  of  its  constitution,  as  that 
which  wai  not  in  its  esseacej  but  whick 
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had  been  superadded  to  it  by  statute-^ 
the  bankruptcy  jurisdiction.  He  was 
pledged  to  the  hon,  gentleman,  if  be 
pressed  his  motion  to  a  diviition,  to  vote 
with  him  ;  but  he  did  not  expect  that  he 
would  have  brought  the  subject  forward  in 
its  present  shape.  He  thought  a  better 
mode  would  have  been  to  have  discussed 
the  merits  ot  the  Vice  Chancellor's  Bill, 
and,  had  it  been  adopted,  to  move  the  pre* 
sent  proposition  as  rendering  it  less  objec- 
tionable. 

Mr.  M.  A.  Tayl&r  did  not  conceive  that 
'  he  could  have  brought  forward  bis  present 
proposition  in  any  other  shape.  He  cer- 
tainly should  not  press  his  motion  to  a 
division  ;  but  he  trusted  that  those  who 
thought  his  plan  preferable,  ffould  vote 
against  the  Vice  Chancellor's  Bill. 

Lord  Outlertagh  really  thought  that  the 
hon.  mover  had  brought  forward  his  pro- 
position in  the  only  fair  way  in  which  it 
could  have  been  made  to  the  House  ;  and 
that  the  right  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Can- 
ning) had  exhibited  more  of  generalship 
than  friendship  in  the  way  in  which  he 
had  treated  the  subject*  At  the  same 
time  he  must  decidedly  oppose  the  mo- 
tion, as  substituting  an  operose,  novel,  and 
expensive  arrangement,  in  lieu  of  that 
which  had  already  been  proposed  to  the 
House.  « 

Mr.  Amsofijy,  although  he  did  not  en- 
tirely approve  of  the  mode  adopted  by  his 
hon*  friend,  yet  assured  him  that  if  he 
pressed  his  motion  to  a  division,  he  would 
▼ote  for  it. 

Sir  Sanmd  Romilly  was  very  unwilling 
to  address  the  House,  as  he  tound  it  im- 
possible to  support  the  motion,  brought 
forward  as  it  was,  as  a  relative,  not  as  an 
individual  motion.  The  noble  lord  was 
right  in  treating  it  as  he  had  done ;  but 
would  he  support  it/  The  noble  lord  had 
described  it  as  expensive^-expensive,  no 
doubt,  as  compared  with  the  proposed 
Vice  Chancellor.  He  did  not  see  why  it 
should  cost  a  penny.  At  present  the 
Chancellor  received  the  bankrupt  fees; 
fees  received  by  the  secretary  for  bank- 
ruptcies, to  whom  be  paid  a  salary.  No 
judge  ought  to  be  paid  by  fees,  not  that 
*  any  judge  could  be  influenced  by  them, 
but  they  were  in  this  case  levied  on  mi- 
sery and  insolvency.  He  approved  of  the 
proposed  measure,  because  it  would  leave 
the  Chancellor  at  liberty,  and^  not  take 
htm  out  of  his  own  court.  It  was  particu- 
larly worthy  of  observation,  that  out  of 
pgonty  bankrupt  cases^  not  more  than  one. 


perhaps,  would  comprise  ii  question  of 
equity;  and  where  such  a  question  did 
arise,  the  Chancellor  ordered  a  Bill  to  be 
filed,  that  it  might  be  brought  before  him 
in  the  regular  and  ordinary  way.  The 
danger  which  would  arise  from  the  mea- 
sure introduced  by^the  noble  lord  struck 
him  most  forcibly— when  they  made  him« 
by  the  proposed  Bill,  a  political,  instead 
of  a  judicial  character,  it  would  operate  a 
most  mischievous  change  in  the  whole 
system  of  the  profession.  It  would  be  the 
means  of  withdrawing  the  Chancellor 
from  his  court,  to  attend  to  his  political 
duties;  and  he  would  maintain,  that  the 
judicial  business  of  that  officer  was  not  so 
much  increased,  in  modern  times,'  as  his 
political  avocatious.  The  question,  there* 
fore,  was,'  should  the  House  go  into  the 
•committee  as  proposed  by  his  hon.  friend, 
or,  in  the  outset,  declare  that  bis  proposi- 
tion was  unworthy  of  consideration,  and 
proceed  to  pass  the  Vice  Chancellor's 
Bill,  and  perpetrate  that  mischief  which, 
if  once  done,  would  be  irrevocable  ?  In 
the  first  place,  they  ought  to  consider  the 
evil  which  must  arise  from  taking  the  Lord 
Chancellor  out  of  his  court.  Gentlemen, 
founding  their  opinions  on  a  pamphlet 
which  had  been  published  on  the  subject^ 
argued,  that  he  would  be  only  wanted  in 
the  House  of  Lords  three  days  in  the  week, 
and  that  this  would  be  his  only  absence 
from  Chancery.  But  why  was  his  absence 
to  be  restricted  to  that  time  ?  The  state- 
ment of  the  Lords  was,  that  it  would  be 
necessary  for  them  to  sit  at  least  three 
days  in  the  week,  from  ten  .o'clock  in  the 
morning.  In  addition  to  this,  the  political 
duties  of  the  Chancellor  would  occupy 
much  of  his  time.  Even  in  the  last  week, 
the  Court  had  been  shut  up  two  days,  in 
consequence  of  bis  attendance  to  politicel 
business.  But,  if  the  Bill  were  carried  into 
effect,  it  would  be  the  means  of  taking 
the  Chancellor  from  his  court  almost  en- 
tirely. He  would  cease  to  be  acquainted 
with  it'— he  would  be  an  absolute  stranger 
to  it — he  would  no  longer  reside  jn  that 
par^t  of  the  town  where  the  professors  of 
the  law  were  to  be  found — he  would  be* 
come  an  inhabitant  of  the  political  part  of 
the  metropolis.  The  person  filling  the 
situation  of  Chancellor,  ought  to  be  a  man 
perfectly  well  acquainted  with  the  law  of 
real  property — a  law  which  was  not  only 
to  be  acquired  in  the  course*  of  practice, 
but  which  must,  in  the  first  instance,  be 
understood  by  deep  and  sedulous  study^ 
before  a  lawyer  commenced  his  career  ja 
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that  branch  of  the  profession.  He  shdald 
be  a  perfect  master  of  the  doctrines  of 
equity,  which  were,  in  fact,  dicta  eroa-* 
natiogfrom  the  Lord  Chancellor — not  from 
faim  who  immediately  exercised  the  func- 
tions of  the  office,  but  from  his  predeces* 
aors,  extended  and  enforced  by  himself. 
And,  it  was  most  important,  that  the  Chan- 
cellor should  also  be  acquainted  with  all 
the  persons  who  practised  the  law.  This 
was  necessary,  because  the  whole  patron- 
age of  the  law  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  except  the  situations  of  the 
Welch  judges — and  theses  he  understood, 
were  excluded,  as  being  of  apolitical  na- 
ture— they  were,  therefore,  in  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  first  lord  of  the  Treasury. 
All  other  judicial  offices  were,  however,  in 
his  nomination— the  Master  of  the  Rolls, 
the  twelve  judges,  the  King's  counsel,  and* 
the  commissioners  of  bankrupts,  mainly 
depended  on  his  recommendation  for  their 
appointment.  Why,  then,  should  such  a 
power  as  this  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  a 
man  ignorant  of  the  court  of  Chancery, 
incapable  of  judging  of  the  individual 
merits  of  lawyers,  and  who  would  be  only 
important  as  a  great  political  engine? 
The  person  elevated  to  the  rank  of  Chan- 
cellor should  have  a  practical  knowledge 
of  the  state  of  business  in  this  court,  that 
be  might  be  able  to  expedite  it,  to  correct 
any  abuses  which  might  be  observable, 
and  to  bring  back  the  pfactice  to  what  it 
was  in  former  times,  At^n  earlier  period. 
It  was  cotftomary  for  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
when  he  first  took  his  seat  in  the  court,  to 
enter  into  a  brief  view  of  the  situation  in 
which  he  found  it,  and  to  state  what  course 
he  intended  to  adopt,  for  the  reform  of 
evils,  and  the  general  dispatch  of  business. 
The  great  lord  Bacon,  and  others,  the 
glory  and  the  pride  of  the  profession,  had 
done  this.  The  inauguration  speech,  (if 
he  might  be  allowed  the  term)  of  lord 
Bacon,  was  still  preserved;  and  in  it  he 
pledged  himself  as  to  the  line  of  conduct 
he  would  pursue ;  thus  laying  down  cer- 
tain principles,  by  which  an  accurate 
judgment  might  be  formed  of  tlie  manner 
in  which  he  fulfilled  his  covenant  with  the 
public.  But  was  this  course  to  be  expect- 
ed from  some  lord  Shaft abury — some  mere 
intriguer — some  common  public  debatef 
—some  hackneyed  politician^  ready  at  the 
nod  and  beck  of  those  in  power?    And 

J^et,  such  would  probably  be  the  Chancel- 
ors  hereafter  to  be  formed  under  this  Bill. 
The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  then  en« 
tered  into  the  merits  of  the  Bill,  which  he 


censured,  as  making  the  Lord  Chancellor 
less  a  judge,  and  more  a  political  charac- 
ter; and,  therefore,  as  tending  to  induce 
him  to  make  appointments  on  the  ground 
of  political  connection,  rather  than  of  prcH 
fessional  excellence. 

Vice  Chancellor's  Bill.]  Lord  Gew- 
dereagh  moved  the  third  reading  of  the 
Vice  Chancellor's  Bill.  Strangers  were 
then  ordered  to  withdraw ;  when  tha 
House  divided,  there  appeared 

For  the  third  reading ...» ..127 

Against  it    80 

Majority. ——38 

Another  division  took  place,  on  an 
Amendment  proposed  by  Mr.  Canning, 
that  the  duration  of  the  Bill  should  be 
limited  to  seven  years. 

For  the  Amendment •••••114 

Against  it   ••......•..•• 145 

Majority ——31 

The  Bill  was  then  passed* 


HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 

Friday,  March  >1 2, 

Conduct  of  the  Wae  in  the  Penin* 
suLA.]     The  order  of  the  day  being  read. 

The  Marquis  Wellesky  rose  and  address* 
ed  their  lordships  as  follows: 

My  lords;  what  secret  cause  amidst  the 
Splendid  scene  that  has  been  exhibited  on 
The  peninsula — what  malign  influence, 
amidst  the  rejoicings  and  acclamations  of 
triumph,  has  counteracted  the  brilliant 
successes  of  our  arms,  and  l^as  converted 
the  glad  feelings  of  d  just  exultation  into 
the  bitterness  of  regret  and  disappoint* 
ment?  With  an  army  in  discipline  and 
spirit,  superior  to  any  that  had  ever  been 
assembled;  uniting  in  itself, 'qualities  so 
various,  as  never  to  have  entered  ir^io  the 
composition  of  any  other  sQch  assemblage 
of  force — with  a  general,  pronounced  by 
the  whole  world  to  be  unsurpassed  in  an- 
cient or  modern  times,  the  pride  of  his 
country,  the  refuge  and  hope  of  Europe-— 
with  a  cause,  in  which  justice  vied  with 
policy,  combining;  all  that  was  ardent  in 
the  one  motive,  with  all  that  was  sober  in 
the  other — with  the  eyes  of  Europe  fixed 
on  our  movements— with  the  admiration 
of  the  world  excited  by  our  achievements 
— how  is  it,  that  our  hopes  have  beett 
raised  only  to  be  frustrated — how  is  it  that 
we  have  been  allowed  to  indulge  in  ex* 
pectation  pf  ao  approaching  compleiioii  of 
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tacceii,  only  to  behold  the  utter  disap- 
pointment of  our  wishes?  Why  has  a 
system  of  advance  suddenly  and  inevitably 
been  converted  into  a  system  of  retreat  } 
When  victory  actually  sprung  from  the 
bosom  of  retreat^  why  was  the  glorious 
victor  compelled  to  relapse  into  his  retro- 
gression ?  Why  has  it  happened,  that  we 
have  seen  the  great  eonqueror,  who  had 
chased  the  French  armies  from  the  plains 
of  £MilaroanGa»  pursued  in  his  turn,  by  those 
whom  he  had  conquered,  orer  those  plains 
which  had  been  the  scene  of  his  former 
triumphs  ?  Why,  in  conclusion,  has  a  sys- 
tem ofoflfenee  shrunk  into  a  system  of  de- 
fence; and  what  is  the  reason  that  our 
military  operations  in  the  peninsula  have 
ended  where  they  began  ? 

My  lords,  1  say,  that  all  these  questions 
deserve  most  serious  attention ;   they  are- 
questions  most  important  to  the  country, 
and  require  the  most  ample  explanation.— 
Are  these  fatal  events  the  result  of  the 
weakness  of  the  empire  ?— -Is  it  that,  in 
the  great  contest  jn  which  we  are  engag- 
ed, (the  grounds  of  which  are  so  familiar 
to  us)  the  resources  of  the  country  have 
failed  ? — Is  the  weakness  in  the  thunder- 
bolt, or  in  the  hands  that  wield  it  ?— Are 
we  to  understand,  that  the  resources  of  the 
country  are  deficient,  or  that  those  who 
have  the  management  of  them  do  not  pos* 
teas  that  wisdom  and  energy,  which  should 
direct  their  application  ?     Your  lordships 
will  seek,  in  the  answers  to  these  ques- 
tions, whence  you  are  to  trace,  under  all 
the    circumstances  of  advantage   which 
have  opened  to  you,  the  causes  of  our 
failure,  and  the  disappointment  of  our 
hopes :    you  will  learn  whether  the  re- 
tourcea  c!f  the  empire  are  inferior  to  the 
great  attitude  that  Great  Britain  has  as- 
aumed  in  the  peninsula  and  in  the  world  ; 
or  whether  the  misfortunes  which  have  at- 
tended our  efforts,  are  to  be  traced  to  those 
who  have  had  the  administration  of  our 
resources.     If  you  shall  find,   that  the 
crrents  we  deplore  are  not  attributable  to 
any  deficiency  in  the  resources  of  the  em- 
pire, but  to  the  weakness  and  imbecility 
of  those  who  direct  them,  then  it  will  be 
for  your  lordships  to  pronounce  judgment 
on    the  conduct  of  those  who  have  en- 
feebled our  means,  and  have  betrayed  a 
mighty  cause.    If,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
ahmll,  upon  inquiry,  appear,  as  the  result 
of  all  the  facts  beN>re  you,  that  the  effort 
vre    have  made  has  been  complete,  and 
that  England  hu  done  her  utmost;    that 
Eogiaad  can  go  no  further,  and  that  en- 


gaged,  as  you  were,  by  every  sentimenl 
that  can  inspire  the  breast  of  a  patriot, 
zealous  for  his  country's  glory,  and  for  the 
welfare  of  mankind,  or  that  can  animate  a 
nation,  inspired  as  this  has  been,  with  the 
noblest  motives  of  generosity  and  justice, 
you  at  length,  by  experience,  find  your 
exertions  and  the  efforts  of  the  country  to 
be  vain  and  hopeless, — then  it  will  be  for 
your  lordships  to  say,  whether  you  shall 
not  tread  back  your  steps,  and  correct  your 
error,  upon  the  ground,  that  England  haa 
done  her  utmost;  but  that  the  great  strain 
of  her  force  has  not  been  able  to  bring 
you  nearer  to  your  object,  than  you  were 
at  the  commencement  of  the  campaign. 
In  any  view  of  the  question,  it  is  one, 
which  demands  the  fullest  inquiry,  and 
the  most  serious  exercise  of  your  delibera- 
tive powers. 

In  what  I  have  to  state  to  day,  I  do  not 
mean  to  impute  to  his  Majesty^  ministers 
any  intention  of  providing  means  inade- 
quate to  the  magnitude  of  the  cause  in 
which  the  country  is  engaged  :  the  dif- 
ference between  ua  will  be  this  ;^have 
the  resource!  of  the  country  been  ade- 
quately managed  by  them  during  the  last 
year  ?  Have  they  been  sufficient  to  reach 
the  object  we  all  hoped  to  attain  ?  And 
with  that  view,  let  us  examine,  what  the 
crisis  was  at  the  commencement  of  the 
campaign ;  and  let  oa  compare  it  with 
the  exertions  that  have  been  made,  and 
with  the  means  of  the  country. 

Where  any  description  of  persons  pre- 
sent themselves  before  the  country,  in  a 
crisis  of  war,  difficulty,  and  of  arduous  con- 
test, the  nation  has  a  right  to  call  upon 
them  to  be  equal,  not  only  to  the  difficul- 
ties ihat  may  come  upon  them,  (difficul- 
ties lonff  in  prospect,  long  foreseen)  but 
also  to  be  able  to  meet  unexpected  diffi- 
culties ;  and  still  more  has  the  nation  a 
right  to  expect,  that  persons  in  such  a  si- 
tuation should  be  equal  to  meet  the  advan- 
tages that  may  occur  incessantly ;  but, 
perhaps,  the  most  moderate  request  the 
nation  can  make,  to  those  who  are  in  the 
capacity  of  having  to  exercise  the  duties  of 
the  ministry,  would  be  to  take  advantage 
of  circumstances,  which  are  proceeding 
by  degrees,  and  by  steps  accompanied  by 
ell  those  signs  that  denote  their  approach ; 
going  on,  not  suddenly,  rapidly,  or  unex- 
pectedly ;  but  proceeding  regularly  as  the 
result  of  the  established  causes,  destined 
by  Providence  to  designate  the  probable 
course  of  human  events. 

Bat  above  all,  if  Ifaeae  efedi  operate 
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not  unexpectedly,  but  in  i  regular,  estab- 
lished course,  in  such  case,  more  parti-* 
cularly,  the  nation  has  a  right  to  espect, 
that  ministers  should  be  equal  to  the  crisis 
H'hich  came  upon  them  ;  and  that  a  sys- 
tem of  acknowledged  policy  should  regu- 
larly proceed,  by  adequate  causes,  to  ade- 
quate ends. 

The  state  of  affairs  in  Spain,  and  the 
exertions  of  this  country  in  aid  of  the 
cause  of  Spain,  form  the  first  objects  of  our 
consideration. 

I  know  that  with  respect  to  the  policy 
of  our  interference^  there  originally  ex- 
isted a  very  great  difference  of  opinion. 
The  object  of  that  policy  in  its  first  com- 
mencement was  this:  the  question . was, 
whether  by  securing  PortugaJ,  and  other 
important  objects,  such  an  example  of  the 
military  means  of  the  country  would  not 
have  the  effect  of  establishing  a  system, 
out  of  which  might  grow  encouragement 
to  the  rest  of  Europe,  by  holding  out 
hopes  of  support  to  those  states  about  to 
sacrifice  their  independence,  at  the  same 
time  influenced  by  the  spirit  of  resistance, 
but  not  daring  to  avow  it.  The  object  of 
out  policy  was  to  admonish  those  who  re- 
quired our  assistance,  that  they  bad  only 
to  assert  their  independence  in  order  to 
obtain  it^  and  that  there  was  no  nation 
over  which  the  influence  of  France  had 
unfortunately  spread  its  baneful  wing,  that 
if  it  would  rouse  itself,  might  not,  with 
the  assistance  of  this  country,  find  the 
means  of  correcting  what  was  mischievous 
and  injurious  in  its  own  government. 

This  seemed  a  natural  course  of  things; 
but  there  were  some,  and  one  in  particu- 
lar, (lord  Grenville)  whose  opinion,  in« 
deed,  disagreed  with  my  own,  but  whose 
pefBon  and  character  I  have  always  re- 
garded with  love  and  veneration.  To 
these,  it  seemed  better  to  await  the  event 
of  circumstances  in  other  places,  and  no*' 
engage  so  deeply,  till  other  causes  for  our 
interposition  had  more  fully  developed 
themselves.  Whatever  may  have  been 
the  effect  of  their  system,  it  is  due  to  them 
to  say,  that  they  acted  upon  the  best  judg- 
ment they  could  form  at  the  time.  I  have 
stated,  (and  I  have  not  the  least  intention 
of  retracting  the  opinion,)  my  belief  to 
be,  that  great  as  have  been  the  exertions 
of  Spain,  the  aid  of  our  armies  was  neces- 
sary to  promote,  and  to  facilitate  those 
exertions ;  and  that  our  efforts,  had  they 
been  adequate  to  our  means,  would  have 
been  important  towards  effecting  the  gene- 
ral restoration  of  the  affairs  of  Europe. 


My  firm  conviction  and  belief,  expressed 
in  this  House,  in  the  cabinet,  out  of  the 
House,  every  where,  have  always  been, 
that  the  great  hope  of  Europe  lay  in  the 
exertions  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  aided  by 
the  British  arms.  There  were,  at  the  par- 
ticular time  ^o  which  I  wish  to  advert,  fa- 
vourable circumstances  which  influenced 
my  opinion.  I  am  betraying  no  secret 
when  I  state,  that  as  early  as  April  ISl], 
and  even  before  that  time,  many  persons 
in  this  country,  and  particularly  his  Ma* 
jesty's  ministers,  (and  if  they  wish  for  any 
remembrance  on  the  subject,  let  them 
look  at  the  paper  which  I  now  hand  over 
to  them)  knew  perfectly  well,  that  Russia 
was  laying  tRe  foundation  of  that  general 
effort  which  she  has  made,  and  is  now 
making ;  that  she  was  laying  the  founda- 
tion of  that  effort  in  the  most  plain  and  in- 
telligible manner ;  that  we  had  before  our 
view,  the  preparations  she  was  making  in 
tfery  part  of  her  empire ;  that  it  was  her 
object  not  to  make  war  against  France — 
not  to  carry  on  a  contest  for  power>«»not 
to  proceed  in  imitation  of  the  French  go- 
vernment, but  to  establish  the  foundation 
of  such  a  resistance  as  that,  if  the  French 
should  pursue  their  plans  of  conquest  and 
aggression,  they  might  not  only  be  re- 

fielled  from  Russia,  but  that  Russia  might 
ay  the  foundation,  on  honest  and  fair 
principles,  of  those  exertions,  which  wroald 
enable  her  to  convert  her  system  of  de- 
fence, into  a  system  of  offence. 

It  was  a  system  which  grew  under  oar 
eyes ;  it  was  no  matter  of  astonishment  to 
any  one.  If  you  doubt  what  I  say,  see 
what  the  emperor  of  Russia  says  on  enter- 
ing Prussia.  He  says,  "  that  he  was  per- 
fectly prepared ;  that  be  had  prepared  the 
means  of  resistance  long  and  regularly, 
and  that  he  expected  the  result  which  bad 
taken  place,  as  the  natural  effect  of  what 
be  had  established.''  This  was  the  atate 
of  circumstances  with  regard  to  the  sys- 
tem adopted  by  Russia.  It  was  growing, 
not  in  a  way  to  be  doubtful ;  it  Mras 
growing,  not  only  under  your  eyes,  bat 
in  the  eyes  of  the  whole  world;  it  had 
reached  that  period,  at  which  no  man 
could  doubt  what  would  be  the  result. 
As  we  were  all  acquainted  with  the  am- 
bition of  the  ruler  of  France,  and  as  no 
one  could  expect  hiqa  to  diminish. his  ef- 
forts, it  was  evident,  that  the  result  would 
be  such  a  resistance  on  the  part  of  the 
Russian  empire,  as  in  all  probability, 
would  be  attended  with  the. most  favoxTr- 
able  consequences.    Not  only  was    that 
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resistaoce    attended    with    circumstances 
the  most  favourable ;  not  only  were  tbey 
most  favourable  as  to  the  decision  of  the 
campaien,  but  tbey  produced   a  stron^i^ 
disposition  in    other  countries,    to  avail 
themselves   of   the    fallen    influence    of 
Prance,  and  of  the  blow  which  had  been 
so  successfully  -struck  against  her  power, 
and  the  ambition  of  her  ruler.    The  effect 
of  the  exertions  of  Russia  went  further :  I 
am  statinff  what  is  known  to  the  world. 
It  is  perfectly  well  known,  that  the  dis* 
position  of  a  large  part  of  the  army  and 
population  of  Prussia,  was  decidedly  in 
favour  of  the  cause  of  Russia.    The  army 
of  Prussia,  to  a  certain  degree,  was  para- 
lyzed and  neutral.    With  regard  to  Aus- 
tria, slie  was  desirous  of  asserting  her  in- 
dependence, but  did  not  dare  to  do  it. 
This,  1  'think,  was  the  great  advantage 
produced,  as  to  the  situation  of  Austria, 
by  the  effect  of  the  system  pursued. 

What  had  we  to  desire?  What  was 
the  object  wc  had  to  urge  during  this  last 
crisis  ?  r  speak  of  that,  with  respect  to 
which  I  can  speak  with  certainty,  because 
I  can  refer  to  the  documents  on  the  table. 
Could  we  wish  for  any  thing  better,  than 
that  AustriaC  should  assert  her  independ- 
ence,— that  circumstances  should  impel 
her  to  assert  her  independence  ? 

She  had  been  under  the  necessity  of 
reducing   her  military  power;    but  this 
great  crisis  afforded  her  the  opportunity  of 
raising  it  again,     it  was  within  her  own 
power  that  she  should  be  independent, 
which  I  think  she  is  now.     What  her  sen- 
timents may  be,  as  to  England  and  British 
counsels,  i  know  not ;   but  it  is  a  point  on 
which  is  raised  the  whole  of  this  question. 
What  have   been  the  counsels  we  have 
given  her  ?  Have  we  given  her  the  means 
of  recovering  her   independence  }     The 
first  object  was,  to  free  her  from  the  war, 
and  to   induce  her  to  abstsin  from   as- 
sisting in  the  destruction  of  the  indepen- 
dence of  other  powers.    Whether  with  re- 
gard to  Austria  we  have  acted  wisely,  and 
tionestly,  it  is  essential  to  know.    There 
was  another  coimtry  favourable  to  the 
crisis  which  the  exertions  of  Russia  had 
produced.  -  Sicily,    from    a   xariety    of 
causes,  had  detained  a  great  British  force, 
had  nentralized,  and  rendered  it  inactive, 
for  the  .general  contest  in  which  we  were 
engaged*      Owing  to  the  conduct  of  a 
noble  lord,  whom  I  am  happy  to  call  my 
dear  friend,  with  whum  I  have  been  asso- 
ciated   under    great   public    difficulties, 
wiiofli  I  found  one  of  the  most  actiye,  able. 


useful  instruments,  that  could  be  employ* 
ed  in  so  great  a  cause ;  one  of  those  who 
had  watched  over  the  first  dawnings  of 
lord  Wellington; — I  mean  lord  William 
Bentinck :  owing  to  him,  at  last,  the  great 
disposable  force  in  Sicily  was  at  liberty 
to  cQ-operate  in  the  common  cause. 

This  is  not  all :  the  advantages  you  pos- 
sessed in  other  parts  of  Europe,  as  well  as 
in  the  scene  of  action,  even  surpassed 
your  hopes.  I  have  stated,  and  I  think 
the  best  system  to  be  adopted,  was  to  con- 
centrate your  efforts.  The  state  of  cir- 
cumstances was  of  such  a  nature,  both 
here  and  in  the  peninsula  itself,  as  render- 
ed it  proper,  in  the  first  instance,  only  to 
try  the  experiment  on  a  limited  scale.  I 
thought  so  at  the  time ;  and  I  still  think, 
that  such  wks  the  proper  line  of  conduct 
at  the  commencement  of  our  first  opera- 
tions.—But  I  am  no  less  decidedly  of  opi- 
nion, that  great  exertions  ought  afterwards 
to  have  been  made.  It  is  certainly  any 
thing  but  wisdom  to  have  conducled  the 
contest  in  its  subsequent  and  more  ad- 
vanced st/iges,  upon  the  same  principles 
upon  which  it  had  been  prosecuted  at  the 
beginning. 

The  strength  of  your  situation  in  the 
peninsula,  during  the  last  campaign,  was 
totally  different  from  what  it  had  been  at 
any  time  since  the  commencement'of  the 
war.  I  have  taken  the  date  of  the  open- 
ing of  the  campaign  (and  I  wish  the  noble 
lord  to^  understand,  that  it  is  because  I 
would  avoid  lessening  any  part  of  the 
glory  and  advantages  of  that  campaign) 
from  those  two  splendid  successes^  the  re- 
duction of  Ciudad  Rodrigo  and  Badajos. 
These  advantages  had  been  accompanied 
with  a  most  extraordinary,  and  a  roost  for- 
tunate, failure  in  the  means  and  relaxation 
of  the  exertions  of  the  French  in  the  pen- 
insula. The  state  of  their  government 
there  was  such,  that  I  do  not  know  to 
what  to  compare  it,  except,  as  an  intelli- 
gent friend  has  suggested  to  me,  to  the 
weakness  of  the  governments  whom  we 
have,  at  different  times,  endeavoured  to 
combine  in  alliance  with  us.  The  efforts 
of  the  French  army  had  been  deprived  of 
the  advantages  of  unity,  of  counsel,  and 
action.  Distraction  reigned  among  the 
generals  ;  the  exertions  of  the  army  were 
wholly  different  from  those  which  we  had 
seen  covered  with  success,  when  the  soul 
which  inspired  it  was  present,  directing 
every  movement,  and  infusing  vigour  into 
its  operations.  Instead  of  superintending 
the  army  in  person,  its  general  was  com* 
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pelled  to  abandon  it;  to  ]ea?e  it  to  con* 
flicting  power8,-»to  authorities  ridicalous 
and  contemptible.  I  hardly  know  bow  to 
express  my  ideas  of  the  wretched  nature  of 
the  central  government  under  Joseph.  A 
miserable  government,  without  power,  with 
out  authority,  without  talents  to  creaf  res- 
^  pect,  to' secure  compliance,  or  to  command 
obedience,  with  each  part  of  it  in  a  state  of 
hostility,  with  respect  to  the  other.  Their 
army  was  hardly  in  a  better  situation. 
The  commander  in  the  sooth  not  able  to 
assist,  or  draw  assistance  from,  the  com- 
mander in  the  north ;  and  the  general  in 
the  north,  as  little  able  to  calculate  upon 
the  assistance  and  co-operation  of  the 
commander  in  the  south. 

Here,  then,  was  a  most  astonishing 
and  favourable  circumstance.  When 
the  ruler  of  France  confined  himself  to 
one  object,  which,  however  impbssible 
the  attainment  of  it  might  be,  was  a  French 
object,  his  army  seconded  his  views, 
and  was  ready  to  sacrifice  itself  for  the 
principle  which  it  considered  a  national 
one ;  but  when  his  ambition  led  him  to 
distant  enterprises,  when  he  embarked  in 
projects  to  be  carried  into  effect,  at  the 
same  tfme,  in  different  parts  of  the  world, 
and  when,  instead  of  directing  his  plans 
himself,  he  left  them  to  a  government 
more  weak  and  imbecile  than  any  that 
disgraced  Europe,  then,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, we  found  a  system  adopted,  the 
reverse  of  that  which  had  led  to  his  for- 
mer success^ 

This  brings  me  to  a  point,  which,  among 
others,  I  adverted  to  on  the  first  day  of  the 
eessfon.  It  was  supposed,  I  had  said,  that 
it  was  absurd  in  the  British  government  to 
-think  of  making  any  effort  in  the  penin- 
cuU,  unless  we  had  a  force  superior  to 
that  of  France.  I  never  conceived  such 
an  idea :  I  will  state  the  idea  I  always 
bad  above  all  others,  under  the  circum- 
atances  applicable  to  the  question  before 
you.  I  have  before  stated  to  yon,  that 
the  origmal  project  we  had  in  view,  at 
the  period  of  our  co-operation  in  the  pe- 
ninaala,  was  the  security  of  Portugal :  and 
that  point  obtiined,  it  was  to  be  consider- 
ed, what  wouki  be  the  best  mode  in  which 
we  could  fender  assistance  to  Spain. 

I  have  always  conceived,  that  the 
mode  should  have  been  this,  and  yoor 
'  failure  shows,  that  it  is  the  mode  to  whicti 
you  should  have  had  recourse.  Had  you 
resorted  to  it,  yon  might  have  attained 
yoor  object,  with  a  force  not  even  equal 
aa  ttuft  of  tha  enemy.    Yon  were  aware 


that  the  French  force  must  be  spread  over 
a  large  surface  of  country;    that  they 
would  be  under  the  necessity  of  extending 
themselves^  over  a  great  portion  of  the 
Spanish  territory ;    and    that,    therefore, 
they  could  not  present  themselves  in  an 
united  body,  to  the  whole  of  your  army; 
that  they  could   not  oppose   to  yon  the 
whole  body  of  their  force.    Your  system^ 
therefore,  should  have  been,  to  have  had  a 
force  able  to  maintain  active  operations  in 
the  field,  and  another  force  competent  to 
keep   in   check   the  main   body  of    the 
French  army.     Experience  has  proved, 
that  this  was  the  proper  mode  of  proceed* 
ing  on  our  part ;    and  it  was  a  plan  that 
might  have  been  carried  into  complete 
execution.     The  noble  lords  opposite  me, 
need  not  be  informed,  that  in  the  south  of 
Spain,  Soult  with  a  large  army,  was  under 
the  necessity  of  employing  it  in  such  a 
variety  of  operations,  that  he  presented  to 
sir  Rowland  Hill,  a  force  of  not  more  than 
17,000  men.     Sir  Rowland  Hill  never  had 
a  force  consisting  of  more  than  4,000  or 
5.000  firitish,  and  12,000  or  14,000  Por- 
tuguese and  Spanish ;  yet,  with  that  small 
army,  he.  was  able  to  maintain  a  certain 
degree  of  resistance,  and  to  keep  Soult  in 
check.    This  affords  the  clearest  view  of 
the  principle  for  whreh  I  contend  :  I  say, 
we  should  have  had  a  force  sufficient  for 
active  operations,  and  another,  adequate 
to  kjeeping  in  check  any  separate  corps 
of  the  French  army :  would  not  thia  have 
been  an  advantage  operating  in  the  most 
powerful  manner?     Was  not  this  advan- 
tage well  known?     Might  it  not    have 
been  turned   to  the  best  account,  if  our 
government  had  understood  how  to  aeiae 
the  favour  able  moment?  Marmont's  army 
was  comparatively  weak — Soolt's  army 
was  divided — the  central  government  was 
destitute  of  energy,  and  divisions  and  dis- 
tractions existed  among  its  officers  ;  there- 
fore, if  ever  there  was  a  period  whea 
every  circumstance  demanded  extmordi- 
nary  efforts— if  ever  there  was  a  criaii 
which  required  the  greatest  exertions — ^it 
ever  an  opportunity  offered,  beyond- all 
that  had  ever  before  occurred,  this  was 
the  crisis  which  should  have  produced  is 
every  man,  an  unison  of  feeling,  aa  to  ahe 
course  to  be  pursued.    It  was  a  time — aa 
opportunity —calculated  to  unite  the  opi- 
nions of  all  men,  even  of  those  who  dif- 
fered most  from  me  on  the  prelinunary 
parts  of  the  contest.    All  most  agree,  tbat 
if  ever  there  was  a  crisis  in  which  the  cnoas 
of  Europe  ww  ai  stake,  this  waa  the  criaia. 
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HoweTer  unfavourable  some  opinions 
might  at  Grst  have  been  to  the  continuance 
of  the  war  in  the  peninsula,  ytt,  if  a  case 
occurred,  when  a  powerful  dirersion  was 
to  be  expected  from  an  ally,  or  a  power- 
ful diversion  to  be  made  io  favour  of  an 
ally;  if  a  most  singularly  favourable  op- 
portunity offered  for  making  such  a  diver- 
sion, and  striking  an  effectual  blow  against 
the  enemy;  if  the  faith  of  the  country 
had  b^en  pledged  to  make  that  diversion, 
and  to  carry  on  the  war  in  the  south  with 
the  utmost  vigour,  (and  Russia  acknow- 
ledged, that  she  acted  upon  the  confidence 
that  every  exertion  would  bef  made  by  us 
in  the  peninsula),  in  such  a  state  of  things, 
and  under  such  circumstances,  could  your 
lordships  hesitate  as  to  the  conduct  to  be 
pursued  by  this  country?  Would  you 
not  have  considered  it  bound  to  direct  its 
utmost  efforts  against  the  enemy  in  the 
fouth,  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  such 
a  favourable  conjuncture  ? 

Not  only  might  the  greatest  advantages 
have  been  procured,  by  such  a  course  of 
conduct,  but  your  faith  was  pledged  to- 
wards other  nations,  who  looked  up  to 
you  for  support  and  encouragement.  Kus* 
sia  felt,  that  the  example  of  what  you  had 
done,  was  the  source  of  those  great  exer- 
tionii  upon  which  she  now  so  justly  prides 
herself.  Russia  was  sensible  that  yoo 
afforded  her  the  opportunity  of  making 
those  exertions.  It  is  true,  that  the  efforts 
you  made  in  favour  of  Spain,  were  made 
on  general  grounds ;  but  you  looked  for- 
ward to  those  effects,  which  have  been 
produced  on  the  part  of  Russia.  Your 
engagement,  however,  to  Spain  went  fur- 
ther; your  faith  was  pledged  for  the  in- 
dependence of  Spain.  1  say,  without  the 
fear  of  contradiction,  that  if  our  exertions 
in  Spain  had  been  adequate  to  the  crisis, 
a  great  alteration  would  have  been  pro- 
duced in  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  penin- 
sula, and  the  most  important  advantages 
would  have  been  gained  in  the  progress  of 
the  campaign.  Having  established  Por- 
tugal as  the  source  and  basis  from  whence 
other  countries  looked  w'.'h  confidence  to 
the  contmuance  of  your  exertions ;  having 
every  thing  in  your  favour— the  disunited 
state  of  the  French  army — a  notorious 
want  of  resources  and  exertion  on  the  part 
of  the  enemy-- >their  distracted  councils 
-—and  the  certain  prospect  of  those 
splendid  efforts  which  have  since  been 
made  by  Russia, — all  this  formed  a  great 
and  material  difference,  and  held  out  this 
particular  period  as  the  important  crisis, 
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when  the  grand  effort  was  to  be  made,  and 
every  nerve  strained,  for  the  redemption 
of  Spain.  Upon  this  point,  therefore,  I 
wish  in  the  first  place  to  direct  your  at- 
tention, if  your  lordships  shall  be  pleased 
to  go  into  the  inquiry  which  I  mean  to 
propose. 

The  next  point  upon  which  I  shall  ad- 
dress you,  will  be,  to  compare  the  exer- 
tions we  have  made  with  the  nature  of  the 
crisis,  and  to  point  your  attention  to  the 
manner  in  which  this  opportunity  has  been 
improved,  or  rather  neglected. 

I  have  stated  to  your  lordships,  that,  so 
far  from  under-rating  the  advantages  we 
have  obtained  in  the  course  of  the  cam- 
paign, or  disparaging  our  successes,  I  am, 
on  the  contrary,  disposed  to  give  full  credit 
for  those  two  most  important  events,  the 
reduction  of  Ciodad  Rodri^o  and  Badajos; 
but,  even  those  great  achievements  were 
accomplished  more  by  the  skill  of  your 
general,  and  the  qualities  and  memorable 
valour  of  his  troops,  than  of  any  adequate 
support  from  home.  But  that  is  not  the 
point  on  which  I  rest  my  argument.  What 
I  am  anxious  to  impress  on  your  lord- 
ships' minds  is,  that  these  operations 
formed  a  powerful  call  upon  our  govern- 
ment to  increase  its  exertions.  Our  suc- 
cess in  these  instances,  afforded  the  noble 
lords  opposite  another  warning,  that  the 
period  was  arrived  at  which  it  was  neces- 
sary to  make  some  great  attempt^  some 
noble  effort,  for  the  recovery  of  the  liber- 
ties of  the  peninsula.  Such  must  naturally 
have  been  the  expectation  oit  all  hands. 
It  cannot  be  doubted,  that  such  was  the 
feeling  of  Spain  herself;  ministers  knew, 
that  from  the  moment  these  operations 
commenced,  the  enemy  would  conclude, 
that  it  roust  be  the  intent^n  of  the  British 
general  to  make  every  effort  to  drive  them 
out  of  Spain,  and  that,  therefore,  it  was 
necessary  to  secure^  that  unity  of  action^ 
among  themselves,  which  could  alone  give 
them  a  chance  of  resisting  our  efforts. 
Now,  the  propositions  for  which  I  shall 
contend,  upon  this  part  of  the  question, 
are  shortly  these :  I  mean  to  endeavour  to 
shew,  that  in  every  point  in  which  this 
campaign  has  failed,  in  every  point  in 
which  it  has  succeeded,  and  the  fruits  of 
that  success  have  been  frustrated,  you 
roust  trace  the  failure  in  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  the  means  afforded  the  general* 
I  shall  shew  yoo,  that  wherever  he  has 
succeeded,  his  success  is  attributable  to. 
his  skill  and  wonderful  genius,  and  to  the 
great  exertions  of  his  troops :  that  in  every 
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point  where  the  fruits  of  our  victories  have 
been  frustrated,  they  have. been  frustrated 
by  the  insufficiency  of  means,  to  follow 
up,  and  secure  our  successes;  and,  in 
addition  to  that,  I  shall  contend,  that  in 
every  stage  of  the  capipaign,,  a  small  in- 
crease of  means,  compared  with  the  object 
to  be  attained,  and  the  additional  pressure 
to  be  produced  on  your  resources  at  home* 
would  have  prevented  every  failure,  se- 
cured the  fruits  of  every  success,  and,  as 
far  as  any  reasonable  calculation  can  be 
made,  would  have  terminated  the  cam- 
paign, bv  leaving  you,  instead  of  France, 
in  the  military  occupation  of  Spain ;  for^ 
it  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  military  oc- 
cupation of  that  country,  is,  at  the  present 
moment,  in  the  French  army. 

These  are  the  points  to  which  I  shall 
call  your  attention.*  I  contend,  that  it  wa^ 
no  ordinary  crisis;  but  one  which,  if  the 
glorious  opportunity  had  been  seized,  held 
out  to  you  the  certain  prospect  of  a  speedy 
termination  of  the  war  in  Spain.  All 
those  who  originally  differed  from  you  as 
to  the  policy  of  the  war,  and  of  your  in- 
terference, looked  up  to  you,  at  this 
period,  for  the  utmost  exertions  which  the 
resources  of  the  country  enabled  you  to 
make.  Understand,  my  lords,  that  what 
I  mean  to  impress  upon  you  is,  that  minis- 
ters had  the  means  of  making,  and  that 
it  would  have  been  true  economy  to  have 
made,  the  greatest  possible  exertions ;  that 
they  neglected  their  duty;  that,  where 
the  campaign  has  failed,  it  has  failed  by 
the  insufficiency  of  the  means  afforded  to 
the  general  who  has  had  the  direction  of 
it;  that,  where  it  has  succeeded,  it  has 
agcceeded  by  his  skill,  and  the  valour  of 
his  troops;  that,  wherever  you  have  lost 
Che  fruits  of  success,  you  have  lost  them 
by  the  inadequacy  of  the  means  employed 
to  retain  them. 

I  have  stated,  that  the  reduction  of 
Ciudad  Rodrigo  and  •  Badajos,  were 
achieved  more  by  the  skill  of  the  gene- 
ral, and  the  valour  of  his  troops,  than  by 
any  arrangements  or  combinations  of  those 
at  home,  on  whom  rests  the  responsibility 
of  our  military  operations.  Alter  the  re* 
duction  of  Badajos,  what  was  the  conclu- 
sion of  that  great  achievement?  and  what 
would  you  have  expected  should  have 
been  the  future  operations  of  the  army  ?  I 
have  abstained  from  having  any  corre- 
spondence with  my  noble  relation  upon 
the  subject :  I  know  nothing  but  what  the 
rest  of  the  public  know.  1  have  no 
groandi  pa  which  to  proceed^  bat  my  own 


judgment,  with  an  ordinary  degree  of 
knowledge,  but  no  small  share  of  zeal 
upon  the  subject.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  siege  of  Badajos,  what  must  have  beea 
the  intention  of  lord  Wellington  ?  In 
the  state  in  which  Soull's  army  was, 
lord  Wellington  felt  it  was  desirable, 
and  was  convinced  it  would  have  been 
practicable,  had  he  not  been  prevented 
by  the  state  of  affairs  in.  the  nortli 
of  Spain,  to  have  made  an  attack  on 
Seville,  to,  have  seized  the  depots  of  the 
French  there,  and,  in  a  great  degree,  to 
have  destroyed  the  main  foundation  of  the 
French  power  in  that  part  of  Spain.  In 
the  progress  of  that  operation,  it  might 
have  been  expected,  that  he  would  have 
had  an  opportunity  of  bringing  Soult  to 
action  under  advantageous  circumstances; 
and,  if  the  result  had  been  fortunate^  be 
might,  at  the  most  favourable  season,  have 
obtained  advantages  over  the  enemy  in  the 
south  of  Spain,  and  then  advanced  to  the 
north,  to  prosecute  the  war  there  during 
the  most  favourable  season,  also,  for  opera* 
tions  in  that  quarter.  I  am  aware  it  may 
be  said,  that  in  a  general  point  of  view,  it 
might  have  been  more  desirable  to  have 
carried  on  His  operations  in  the  north  of 
Spain  first;  but  I  think  we  must  consider 
the  subject  as  that  illustrious  person  does, 
with  a  view  to  the  advantages  immediately 
before  him.  Will  any  one  say,  that  at 
that  period  of  the  season,  early  in  April, 
it  would  not  have  been  of  the  greatest  ad- 
vantage to  have  struck  at  the  foundation 
of  the  French  power  in  the  south  ?  Even 
if  his  principal  plan  had  been  directed  to 
the  north,  be  must  have  been  desirous  of 
pushing  his  advantages  in  the  south«  if  he 
had  not  been  prevented  by  other  circum- 
stances. Ha  was  under  the  necessity  of 
proceeding  to  the  north,  in  order  to  meet 
Marmont,  and  to  protect  the  fortresses  of 
Ciudad  Rodrigo  and  Almeida.  The  cir« 
cumstance  which  led  him  to  that  move- 
ment was,  that  he  knew  those  fortresses 
were  not  victualled  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
be  able  to  resist  the  force  of  Marmont,  in- 
significant as  It  was;  for  it  was  actually 
repulsed  by  some  of  the  militia,  and  there- 
fore was  a  corps,  which  a  small  body  of 
Briti&h  troops  would  have  kept  in  check. 
That  small  force,  however,  was  wanting ; 
and  our  general  failed  in  what  must  have 
been  known  to  have  been  his  object.  He 
failed,  because  he  was  under  the  neceasiiy 
of  moving  the  whole  body  of  his  army, 
to  stop  the  progress  of  Marmont ;  and  here 
I  mast  adyert  to  a  peculiar  feature  of  iba 
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whole  campaign.    Whether  our  general 


had  to  strengthen  a  corps«  or  to  victual  a     to  go  to  the  north,— and  when  he  arrived 


fortress^  he  was  always  compelled  to  move 
with  his  whole  army,  rushing  from  where 
glory  awaited  him.    Is  it  not  evident^  that 
if,  at  this  period  of  time,  which  was  in 
April,  1812,  there  had  been  in  the  north 
a  sufficient  British  force  to  keep  in  check 
the  army  of  Marmont,  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple  as  sir  R.  Hill  had  kept  in  check  the 
army  of  Soult,  the  British  general  would 
not  then  have  been  under  the  necessity  of 
going  with  his  whole  army  to  the  north  ? 
What  he  required  was,  that  the  same  kind 
of  force  which  general  Hill  had  opposed 
to  Soolt,  should  have  been   opposed  to 
Marmont ;  a  small  addition  of  force  would 
have  guarded  the  main  point  during  the 
whole  time  required.    The  object  of  lord 
Wellington  was  limited  to  destroying  the 
magazines  of  the  French  in  Seville,  and  of 
availing  himself  of  such  advantages  as 
might  present  themselves.     Here,  then,  it 
is,  I  first  require  the  application  of  the 
principle  I  have  stated ;  here  was  a  failure 
arising  from  insufficiency  of  means, — a 
failure,  which  might  have  been  prevented 
by  a  small  addition  of  men  and  resources ; 
this  is  no  vain  fantastical  flourish,  no  at- 
tempt to  put  upon  you  idle  and  wild  opi- 
nions formed  by  so  visionary  a  man  as 
myself,  totally   unacquainted   with   war. 
Here  is  a  plain  direct  practical  statement, 
founded   upon  open  and  admitted   facts 
and  circomstances.     This,  then,  is  my 
position,  and  I  call  upon  ministers  to  deny 
It  if  they  can,  that  a  great  and  most  fa- 
▼ours^le  opportunity  had  presented  itself, 
of  which  the  government   here   might, 
without  any  great  exertion  of  foresight, 
have  been  perfectly  aware;  and  of  which 
they  might,  without  any  serious  difficulty, 
have  enabled  our  general  to   take   ad- 
vantage; that  comparatively  small  means 
would  have  sufficed  for  the  purpose ;  that 
ministers  failed  to' furnish  those  means; 
and  that  our  general  was,  consequently, 
prevented  from  striking  a  decisive  blow, 
m  the  month  of  April,  against  the  French 
power  ID  the  peninsula. 

We  now  come  to  the  next  stage ;  the 
British  general  is  called  to  the  north,  and 
be  is  there  met  by  the  same  insufficiency 
of  means;  he  had  not  sufficient  for  the 
service  he  wished  to  perform.  All  the 
ordinary  transport  of  his  army  was  em- 
ployed in  yictoalling  Ciudad  Rodrigo. 
Every  operation  to  be  carried  on  required 
the  whole  force  of  his  army;  this  obliged 
him  first  to  leare  the  first  steps  of  his 


early  glory  in  the  south  ;  he  was  obliged 


there,  he  was  incapable  of  accomplishing 
his  object,  because  he  was  unable  to  pro- 
cure the  ordinary  means  of  transporting 
his  army. 

He  arrived  in  Salamanca  about  the  17th 
June ;  but  he  had  scarcely  entered  into 
Spain,  when  he  was  again  encountered  by 
the  inefficiency  of  his  means.     He  found 
himself,  after  a  very  few  days,  so  preitsed, 
that  what  at  first   appeared  a  vigorous 
movement,  and    offensive  operation,  as- 
sumed the  character  of  a  wise,  necessary, 
and  prudent  retreat.     He  found   himself 
opposed    by  Marmont,  who  had    been 
joined  by  Bonnet.  It  required  the  greatest 
exertion  to   avoid  the  difficulties  which 
surrounded  him,  and  in  addition  to  his 
other  embarrassments,  he  had  heard  no- 
thing of  th^  Sicilian  expedition,  on  whose 
co-operation  he  mainly  relied.    Without 
such  a  reliance,  it  is  impossible  to  con- 
ceive tt^at  he  would  have  enured  Spain. 
The  whole  of  the  arrangements  for  the 
sailing  of  that  expedition,  were  concluded 
as  early  as  March ;    but,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  .this  systematic^retreat,  on 
the  ]5th  July,  he  had  heard  nothing  of 
its  movements,  and  he  had  to  encounter 
not  only  the  army  of  Marmont,  but  the 
army  of  Joseph.    The  army  of  Marmoilt, 
50,000  strong,  in  his  front ;  the  army  of 
Joseph,  15,000  men,  ready  to  fall  on  his 
flank  and   line  of  communications;    the 
army  of  Suchet,  22,000  men,  also  ready, 
(as  far  as  he  knew  to  the  contrary,)  to 
come  to  the  assistance  either  of  Marmont 
or  of  Joseph,  and  no  intelligence  of  the 
expected  force  from  Sicily.     He    com- 
menced his  retreat,  not   a  chance  and 
temporary  movement,  but  a  regular  sys- 
tem ;  and  he  began  it  as  a  wise  and  great 
seneral  should,  with  all  due  precautions 
for  the  magazines  in  his  rear,  and  for  the 
frontier  of  Portugal.    This  was  no  feigned 
movement,  no  stratagem  to  deceive  his 
enemy,  but  a  plain  and  real  retreat,  ren« 
dered  necessary  by  the  overwhelming  and 
increasing  pressure  of  the  enemy.    The 
whole  of  his  system  was  reversed,  because 
the  force  opposed  to  him  was  superior ; 
because  he  had  reason  to  expect  that  it 
would  be  increased ;  and  because  he  was 
uninformed  as  to  the  co-operation  he  ex- 

f)ected«  Upon  this  I  have  to  ask  your 
ordships,  whether  it  is  possible  to  suppose, 
that  if  the  noble  lord  had  had  15,000 
more  troops,  which  is  potting  it  very  low 
with  regard  to  the  means  of  the  country^ 
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from  it  for  a  momenti  i>nly  to  find  the 
preBsare  come  upon  us  with  a  keener  and 
more  crushing  violence.  I  fear,  I  strongly 
fear,  from  what  I  have  known,  and  what 
I  have  heard,  that  our  folly  has  gone  far 
to  depress  a  living  and  vigorous  spirit, 
whose  life  and  vigour  may  be  of  the 
highest  import,  not  merely  to  Spain,  not 
merely  to  England,  but  to  £orope,— to  the 
whole  world. 

Was  it  necessary  for  the  evacuation  of 
the  south  of  Spain,  that  the  British  army 
should  advance  to  Burgos  ?  That  evacoa* 
tion  had  already  been  effected;  and  it 
must  have  been  with  a  view  to  ulterior 
operations,  and  an  expectation  of  ulterior 
assistance  in  carrying  on  those  operations, 
that  our  army  advanced  to  Burgos.  The 
object,  however,  which  we  had  in  view  at 
Burgos,  failed,  and  our  army  was  again 
compelled  to  retreat.  Why  did  lord  Wel- 
lington retire  from  Burgos?  Was  it  for 
the  purpose  of  causing  the  evacuation  of 
the  south  of  Spain  ?  He  retired,  because 
he  was  in  apprehension  for  the  safety  of 
sir  Rowland  Hill's  corps.  Lord  Welling- 
ton was  compelled  to  retreat,  in  the  first 
instance,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the 
safety  of  that  coi|)s.  But  the  force  dp- 
posed  to  him  in  his  front,  (then  under  ge- 
neral Souham,  and  which  he  had  beaten 
at  Salamanca,)  had  become  so  much  su- 

Eerior  to  his  own  army,  that  it  would  not 
ave  been  prudent  to  have  engaged  it ; 
and  when  to  this  force  'was  added  the 
French  army,  which  had  come  unmolested 
from  the  south,  then  that  event  occurred, 
which  may  be  considered  as  the  result  of 
your  plan  of  campaign.  The  whole  of  the 
allied  force  was  under  the  necessity  of  re- 
treating. I  will  not  say  that  the  retreat 
was  inglorious ;  it  was  in  the  highest  de- 
gree glorious  to  the  skill  of  the  general, 
and  honourable  to  the  valour  of  the  troops 
which  he  commanded.  No  person  will 
•ay,  that  the  result  of  that  retreat,  as  a 
mere  insulated  operation  of  the  war,  did 
not  add  to  the  glory  of  this  nation.  But 
with  reference  to  the  cause  of  Spain,  to  ^he 
cause  of  Europe,  and  to  the  character  of 
our  arms,  nothing  could  be  more  mischiev- 
ous and  detrimental. 

What  must  be  the  feelings  of  the  people 
of  Spain,  when,  afler  our  success,  they  see 
the  enemy  quietly  taking  up  his  quarters 
in  the  heart  of  the  country,  with  its  richest 
resources  at  his  mercy ;  and  after  retreat- 
ing, and  being  defeated,  pursuing  us  across 
the  frontier,  and  seating  himself  in  the 
capital  ?    What  must  be  their  feeling  on 


the  sight  which  our  retreating  troops  af- 
forded ?  The  disorder,  the  loss  of  di^i* 
pline,  the  loss  of  character,  on  this  subject 
the  public  are  already  sufficiently  inform- 
ed. The  source  of  their  information  is 
only  a  new  proof  of  the  loftiness  and  can- 
dour of  heart  of  their  commander,  who 
looked  for  no  popularity,— stooped  to  no 
arts  that  were  inconsistent  with  the  plain- 
ness of  a  great  mind,  zealous  only  for  the 
good  of  his  country.  The  letter  of  your 
general  distinctly  states  the  disorders 
which  had  occurred  during  the  retreat, 
and  the  danger  wl^ich  must  arise  in  future 
operations  from  their  repetition.  The 
difficulties  of  the  movement  are,  however, 
to  be  considered.  It  is  known  to  all  men 
that  have  experience  of  military  proceed- 
ings, that  few  movements  of  rapidity, 
either  in  advance  or  retreat,  can  be  exe- 
cuted without  some  degree  of  disorder.  A 
movement  in  retreat  is,  of  course,  more 
liable  to  irregularity ;  but  still  more,  a 
movement  in  such  a  season  made  disorder 
more  inevitable.  But  why  was  the  defi- 
ciency suffered  to  ^xist,  that  made  this 
perilous  movement  necessary  ?  Have  we 
not  a  right  to  enquire,  whether  it  was 
owing  to  a  failure  in  the  resources  of  the 
country,  or  to  a  failure  in  their  manage- 
ment ?  Why  was  lord  Wellineton  forced 
to  retreat?  The  noble  lords  opposite 
smile  at  this  question.  I  see  nothing  in 
the  subject  for  jest,  but  rather  for  the  most 
serious  enquiry;— enquiry  where  the  fall- 
ing off  was  to  be  laid ;  whether  in  the 
country  or  in  its  ministers;  in  the  great 
resources  of  their  heads,  or  in  the  narrow,' 
impoverished,  and  feeble,  means  of  the 
British  empire. 

I  should  be  lost  to  every  feeling  of  ho- 
nour, and  to  ewery  sense  of  duty  to  the 
country,  if  I  did  not  state  that  the  effect  of 
this  campaign  altogether,  has  been,  not  to 
approximate  you  towards  your  object,  but 
to  remove  you  from  it ;  and  that  this  ca* 
lamity  has  arisen  from  the  insufficiency 
of  those  means,  which  by  a  small  addition 
mieht  have  been  rendered  effective.  I 
maintain  that  the  object  we  had  in  view, 
(the  only  honest  object,  the  only  great  ob- 
ject which  we  could  pursue,  or  hope  to  ob- 
tain by  our  operations  in  Spain,)  was  the 
expulsion  of  the  French,  or,  at  least,  a 
considerable  diminution  of  their  power, 
^ith  a  view  to  the  freedom  of  the  people, 
and  the  independence  of  the  Spanish  mo- 
narchy. This  was  certainly  the  main  ob* 
ject,  which  we  ought  to  have  contemplate 
ed ;  the  uhimata  object  of  the  British  na- 
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lion  WAS  certainly,  by  the  deliTerance  of 
the  peninsula  of  Spain,  to  lay  a  solid  foun- 
dation for  the  establishment  of  a  permanent 
and  honourable  peace. 

And  this  leads  to  the  next  part  of  the 
question,  it  is  merely  practical ;  it  is  the 
actual  force^  which,  in  my  judgment, 
would  have  averted  all  the  misfortunes 
which  I  have  described  to  you.  I  shall 
state  it  as  low  as  15,000  men;— 12|000 
infantry  and  3,000  caTalry— -with,  of 
course,  the  ordinary  recruiting  necessary 
for  the  supply  of  casualties,  which  I  consi- 
der as  a  matter  of  regimental,  rather  than 
of  ministerial  arrangement. 

In  entering  into  this  detail,  I  am  aware 
that  I  expose  myself  to  a  hazard  by  no 
means  necessary  for  the  success  of  my  ar- 
gument. But  I  am  desirous  to  shew  your 
lordships,  that  all  that  has  turned  the  tide 
against  us,  is  not  weakness  of  force,  but  its 
mis-management ;  not  a  defect  in  the  re- 
sources  of  the  country,  but  a  defect  in  the 
judgment  and  discretion  of  those  by  whom 
■they  were  administered.  I  shall  shew  also, 
that  ministers  had  at  their  command 
means  eyery  way  adequate  to  the  object, 
if  they  had  thought  fi(  to  apply  them. 
The  question  is  one  of  policy,  and  of  the 
free  exercise  of  the  discretionary  power  of 
ministers.  The  great  object  was  to  hare 
force  sufficient  to  keep  the  French  detach- 
ed cofps  in  check.  If  the  British  general 
could  have  left  a  force  in  the  north  suffi- 
cient to  have  kept  Marmont's  army  in 
play,  or  a  force  to  have  secured  his  flanks 
lirom  Joseph's  troops,  his  further  move- 
ments would  have  been  in  the  fulBlment  of 
his  original  plan  ;  and  the  success  of  the 
Sicilian  expedition  would  have  brought  an 
important  accession,  or  taken  off  a  formid- 
able opponent  It  was  not  to  be  doubted, 
that  that  expedition  had  kept  Suchet  from 
detaching  the  whole  of  his  force ;  but 
then  it  had  not  kegt  him  from  detaching 
all  that  was  necessary  to  answer  his  pur- 
pose. Was  there  not,  then,  the  strongest 
evidence  of  mismanagement  ? 

At  various  periods,  from  January,  1812, 
the  fate  of  the  campaign  might  have  been 
materially  affected  by  the  supply  of  such 
troops  as  might  easily  have  been  conveyed 
to  the  peninsula.  But  not  the  smallest 
effort  of  any  kind  was  made,  during  any 
period  in  which  it  could  be  of  the  smallest 
use. 

Now,  I  wish  to  enquire  into  two  points 
particularly  :<^first,  was  there  a  force  in 
the  country  that  could  be  sent  to  lord 
Wellington's  assistance,  to  the  amount  al- 


ready stated  ?— Secondly,  were  tberafi* 
nancial  means — were  thera  any  insur- 
mountable impediments  to  the  supply  of 
specie  ?  I  think  I  have  proved  to  yo«r 
lordships,  that  the  crisis  was  one  which 
required  the  strongest  and  most  animated 
efforts  of  the  country  ;^that  oar  whole 
strength  should  have  been  displayed—- 
that  nothing  should  have  been  neglected 
which  would  enable  us  to  bring  our  whole 
power  to  the  exigencies  of  the  moment.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  others  are  of  the  same 
opinion ;  yet  I  cannot  but  fear,  that  the 
noble  lord  opposite  (lord  Liverpool)  ia 
scarcely  a  convert  yet.  I  remember  hit 
fear  of  great  exertion. — I  remember  hit 
abhorrence  of  exhausting  our  force  by 
mighty  and  general  efforts.  But  have  not 
his  eyes  been  opened  yet  ?  Is  he  to  be 
still  an  admirer  of  husbanding  and  hiding 
the  national  strenetb  ?  Has  he  not  seeo 
Russia,  and  seen  tpere  the  result  of  a  vigo* 
rous  and  bold  application  of  the  whole 
power  of  a  great  people  ?  I  protest,  my 
lords,  that  Russia  has  done  no  more  in  this 
war  than  I  expected.  Whenever  she 
turned  to  the  war,  with  the  mighty  im- 
pulse of  her  mind,  I  was  prepared  for  the 
event;  for  we  knew  her  resources— her 
faculties  for  the  struggle — and  I  could  not 
be  surprised  at  the  rum  of  her  .adversary. 
The  character  of  that  adversary  would  even 
lead  r^e  to  expect  what  ha«  happened.  I 
remember  when  I  was  secretary  of  state,  I 
was  asked  in  this  House  a  question  as  to 
the  assassination  of  Buonaparte,  and  whe- 
ther I  had  sanctioned  a  publication  com* 
mending  that  measure  \  I  certainly  woold. 
never  wish  for  the  personal  destruction  of 
that '  person,  by  means  so  reTolting  to 
every  honourable  mind ;  but  I  recollect  to 
have  observed,  even  then,  that  indepen- 
dently of  its  strong  hostility  to  every 
Christian  and  moral  principle,  the  assassi- 
nation of  Buonaparte  might  be  among  the 
most  impolitic  thinffs  that  could  be  done ; 
that  as  he  was  probably  the  only  man  in 
the  world  who  could  have  raised  his 
power  to  such  a  height,  so  that  he  was 
probably  the  only  man  who  could  bring  it 
into  such  imminent  danger— -hia  eagerness 
for  power  was  so  inordinate— his  jealousy 
of  independence  so  fierce — his  keenness  of 
appetite  so  feverish  in  all  that  touched  his 
ambition,  even  in  the  most  trifling  things 
—that  he  must  plunge. into  desperate  dif* 
ficulties.  He  was  of  an  order  of  minds, 
that  by  nature,  make  for  themselves  great 
reverses.  But  in  all  of  the  question  that 
touches  upon  England,  I  cannot  doubt,  I 
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BOTer  doubted,  tb«t  the  mofti  decided 
•ireteh  of  our  nutans  was  due,  not  merely 
M  a  duty  to  Russia,  but  was,  in  every  yiew 
•f  it,  the  most  discreetly  economical,  the 
most  consfdrt'ateiy  prudent,  the  most 
plainly  wise,  as  well  as  the  most  grand, 
the  most 'magnificent,  the  most  worthy  of 
Iho  caase  and  of  the  name  of  England. 
But  I  am  now  to  be  told  that  all  this  is  an 
error;  that  no  eSbrt  is  to  be  made ;  that 
there  is  to  be  no  stretch  of  the  finances; 
and  that  all  is  to  glide  on  in  the  smooth- 
ness and  sleepiness  of  peace.  And  do  I 
hear  this  still,  when  such  a  struggle  is  on 
foot-— when  such  a  day  is  opening  before 
ns;  when,  for  the  first  time,  we  are  allow- 
ed to  stand  forth  and  meet  our  enemy  in 
the  fair  field  ?  Then  to  be  told,  that  to 
awake  the  country  to  this  noble  effort  is  a 
jBoorish  which  is  to  leave  her  more  ex- 
hausted:— then  to  dee  no  efioK  beyond 
the  effort  of  the  most  tranquil  times — the 
operations  of  war  starved,  the  liberality  of 
peace — (no,  I  will  not  use  the  word,  it  is 
an  unfit  one)— -the  profusion- of  peace  la- 
Tished  on  objects  without  national  import- 
ance ;  and  all  this  at  the  moment  when  we 
bitVe  the  chance  of  glorious  security. 
What  is  this  system  of  protracted  warfare, 
which,  I  cannot  say,  never  begins,  but 
which  is  never  to  end ;  which  is  to  linger 
on  at  its  ease  from  year  to  year,  full  of  all 
the  helpless  indolence  of  peace  witbout  its 
enjoyments,  and  of  all  the  miseries  of  war 
without  its  successes?  And  are  your  lord- 
ships to  be  told,  that  activity  and  ardour, 
'ana  the  qniclc  application  of  means,  and 
the  manly  and  masculine  effort  of  the 
strength  of  this  mighty  empire,  are  to  be 
called  a  flourish,  a  mere  idle  swelling  of 
our  resources  for  this  year,  to  be  followed 
by  depression  and  decay  for  all  that  fol- 
low? 

Did  not  the  noble  lord  opposite  know 
the  temiper  of  Russia,  and  the  vast  extent, 
foresight,  and  wisdom  of  the  arrange- 
ments, made  to  meet  the  danger  with 
which  he  was  threatened  ?  IXd  he  anti- 
cipate the  events  which  have  taken  place 
in  Russia  ?  He  could  not,  when  he  told 
ns,  that  to  pot  forth  the  whole  of  our 
strength  in  the  late  campaign,  would  have 
the  effect  of  exposing  us  to  the  danger  of 
not  having  sufficient  means  for  the  next 
campaign;  and  would,  therefore,  be  an 
,  imprudent  measure.  I  state,  without  the 
apprehension  of  being  contradicted,  that 
any  exertion  you  could  have  made  in  the 
course  of  the  last  campaign,  however 
great,  woeM  not  only  have  beea  light  in 


comparison  with  the  object;  but  accord- 
ing to  all  human  calculation,  would  have 
promised  a  certainty  of  carrying  yod  to 
that  point,  which  would  have  diminished 
the  necesalky  of 'your  future  exertions.  If 
you  had  di^Sven  the  French  to  the  Ebro, 
you  wouM  ultimately  hare  driven  them 
out  of  Spain;  you  would  have  destroyed 
the  foundation  of  that  power,  which  had 
taken  root  in  the  temper  and  dinposition  of 
the  people  of  Spain ;  your  e£R>rts  in  any 
succeeding  campaign  would  have  been 
confined ;  you  would  have  brought  the 
contest  to  a  point ;  you'would  have  proved 
yourselves  magnanimous  in  policy  ;«- 
magnanimous  in  justice ; — you  would  have 
preserved  your  faith,  and  redeemed  your 
pledge  given  to  Spain,  Russia,  and  the 
world  ;  you  would  have  acted  as  justly  as 
discreetly;  and  your  system  would  have 
been  considered  'as  wise,  and'  as  grand  in 
its  conception;  as  the  genius  of  your  gene- 
ral, and  the  valour  of  your  army  would 
have  rendered  it  prompt  and  decisive  in 
its  execution.  Therefore,  1  say,  that  what  * 
the  noble  lords  were  called  upon  to  do, 
was  to'  have  made  the  utmost  exertions  in 
their  power. 

They  were  not  onl}*  called  upon  to  do 
what  I  have  stated,  but  they  were  bound 
to  have  done  so  upon  their  own  principles. 
Here  was  the  very  case  they  had  foretold; 
what,  said  they,  will  your  lordships  hear 
of  husbanding  your  resources  when  you 
are  contending  for  the  last  stake  ?  Will 
you  reserve  your  resources  for  your  de- 
fence at  home,  when  there  is  no  peril 
threfatening  you,  not  even  the  most  vision- 
ary danger?  Will  you,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, keep  your  arihy  at  home  ? 
Will  ybu  not  rather  strain  your  finances? 
Will  you  not  press  the  war  abroad  ?  Will 
you  not  enter  into  all  the  expences  neces- 
sary for  conducting  it  with  vigour  ?  Will 
you  not  act  with  a  liberality  in  the  provi- 
sion you  make  for  insuring  success,  al- 
most unexampled  ?  Such,  upon  former 
occasions,  was  the  system,  we  were  in- 
formed by  the  noble  lords,  which  we 
ought  to  adopt;  I  have  always  supported 
them,  when  thev  have  told  us,  that  the 
way  to  contend  for  the  security  of  Eng- 
land, was  to  use  the  force  of  England 
abroad.  At  length  the  great,  the  wished- 
for  opportunity  presented  itself.  It  was 
desirable  that  the  contest  with  the  enemy 
should  be  decided,  by  coming  front  to 
front,  hand  to  hand,  and  foot  to  foot.  Upon 
their  own  principle,  then,  a  principle  in 
which  they  ought  to  glory,  a  principle 
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vpon  wbick  they  challenged  the  wpport 
of  the  coentry,  they  were  bound  to  hftve 
mede  a  great,  niagnanimoofy  and  irre* 
•iaiible  effort,  and  not  have  pamknomouflly 
withheld  the  reeources  of  the  country,  un- 
der the  pretence  of  reserving  theoi  for 
another  campaign.  They  ought  not  to 
have  acted  at  if  they  meant  to  carry  on 
a  system  of  warfare  without  end ;  never 
to  terminate,— «ver  going  on,«-withoot 
arriving  at  any  one  point  of  success  or 
glory; — without  any  advantage  being 
achieved,  to  which  the  least  character  of 
atability  can  attach,  and  without  even 
▼ictory  aftbrding  an  assurance,  that  its  re- 
aylts  may  not  be  as  fatal  as  defeat. 

My  lords,  I  feel  warmly  on  this  part  of 
the  subject,  because  I  am  sensible  that 
greater  exertions  might  have  been  made ; 
Uiat  they  ought  to  have  been  made ;  and 
that  if  they  had  been  made,  the  result  would 
have  been  most  advantageous  to  the  coun- 
try. I  state  it  as  mv  decided  opinion, 
that  the  addition  to  lord  Wellington's  army 
of  an  efficient  corps  of  12,000  infantry 
and  5,000  cavalry,  exclusive  of  recruits 
and  drafts  to  the  regiments  already  in  the 
peninsula^  (which  I  have  already  stated  to 
be  of  the  nature  of  regimental  arrange- 
nents,)and  exclusive,  also,  of  artillery, 
waggon-train,  and  drivers,  (of  which  the 
proportion  to  every  army  is  regulated  by 
fixed  principles,)  would  have  produced 
success  in  every  stage  of  our  operations  in 
the  peninsula,  even  if  the  expedition  from 
Sicily  had  not  arrived,  or  had  not  been  ex- 
pected ;  but,  with  due  arrangement  as  to 
that  expedition,  it  would  have  rendered 
success  certain.  I  may  further  state,  that* 
even  if  a  proportion  of  the  troops  actually 
aeot,  and  more  particularly,  if  the  whole 
•f  the  necessary  reinrorcements  had 
reached  the  peninsula,  either  previous  or 
subsequent  to  the  capture  of  Badajoz  in 
April,  the  result  would  have  been  still 
more  decisive. 

I  wish,  therefore,  to  state,  from  the 
documents  on  your  table,  what  disposable 
force  was  in  the  hands  of  his  Majesty's 
ministers. 

In  the  first  place,  there  were  at  home, 
(exclusive  of  veteran  and  garrison  batta- 
lions, and  foreign  and  colonial  corps),  16 
regiments  of  British  cavalry,  and  45  bat- 
talions of  British  infantry,  amounting  in 
number  to  53,000  men.  In  addition  to 
these,  you  had  your  militia,  amounting  to 
77,159,  maintained  at  an  annual  expence 
of  5,099,965/. ;  your  local  militia  202,985, 
the  cost  of  which  wsa  720,078/. ;   and 
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your  volunteer  and  yeomanry  force  68,000 
men,  supported  at  a  charge  of  5  31,1 69/L 
Here  then  was  a  force  for  home  defence, 
(not  including  the  volunteers  and  yeo^ 
roanry  of  Ireland,  nor  marines,  and  royal 
artillery)  of  548,142  men,  maintained  at 
an  annual  expence  of  4,551,212/.  You 
had  also,  within  your  reach,  a  force  of 
0.000  men  at  Malta ;  the  garrison  of 
Gibraltar,  amounting  to  4,000  or  5,000 
men ;  and  the  whole  of  the  force  in  Sicily. 
I  ask  you  then,  this  plain  question,  to 
which  I  desire  an  explicit  answer.  What 
is  the  reason,  that  the  reinforcement  of 
1 5,CX)0  men  in  corpsof  cavalry  and  infantry, 
which  wo'^ld  have  been  sufficient  for  every 
purpose,  was  not  dispatched  to  the  penin- 
sula at  an  early  p?riod  of  1812,  if  you  had 
any  regular  system  commensurate  with  the 
magnitude  of  the  occasion  ?  Fifteen  thou- 
sand men  might  easily  have  been  sup* 
plied  from  53,000  regular  troops  at  home, 
at  a  moment,  when  you  had  in  this  coun- 
try  so  large  a  force  of  regular  and  local 
militia  and  volunteers;  when  the  force 
of  the  enemy  was  engaged  in  operations 
of  such  a  description,  as  to  preclude  every 
idea  of  danger  from  that  quarter ;  and 
when  there  were  no  circumstances  wbat« 
ever  which  called  for  military  exertiona 
out  of  Spain.  I  refer  to  America,  and  1  ask, 
whether  that  part  of  the  world  was  a  sob> 
ject  of  attention,  or  whether,  at  the  peritid 
to  which  I  have  adverted,  it  ever  entered 
into  the  contemplation  of  the  noble  iorda, 
that  it  could  be  necessary  to  reserve  a 
force  for  military  operations  against  Ame- 
rica }  With  regard  to  the  disturbed  districta 
in  this  country,  am  I  misinformed,  when  I 
state,  that  the  disturbed  districts  were  prin- 
cipally occupied  by  the  regular  militia; 
and  that  the  regular  militia,  supported  by 
some  regular  cavalry,  by  the  troops  at  the 
depots  of  regular  infantry,  by  the  local 
militia  of  the  districts,  and  by  the  auth<^ 
rity  of  the  civil  power,  had  so  completely^ 
restored  the  tranquillity  of  the  midland 
and  northern  districts,  that  no  deduction 
was  required  for  this  object,  from  the  large 
regular  force  of  55,000  men,  which  were 
at  home  at  the  commencement  of  the  year 
1812. 

I  am  totally  unable,  therefore,  to  com* 
prebend,  why  the  noble  lords  might  not, 
at  an  early  period  of  the  year,  have  sup- 
plied  the  force,  which,  I  contend,  would 
nave  been  sufficient,  if  they  had  thought 
fit  to  have  done  so;  but  I  am  the  more 
surprised  at  their  conduct,  when  I  consider 
what  force  actnally  waa  aent.     I  have 
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ttftted,  that  15,000  sent  to  Spain,  at  an 
early  period  of  the  year  1812,  would  have 
been  sufficient  efiectually  to  have  ensured 
the  success  of  the  campaign.  It  may  be 
desirable  to  see  what  force  was  sent,  and 
how  small  is  my  diifertnce  with  the  noble 
lord  at  the  -head  of  the  military  depart- 
ment. The  difference  will  not  be  much 
more  than  5,000  men*  and  the  discussion 
will*  therefore*  refer  to  the  season  of  send- 
ing them  out. 

to 

The  actual  number  of  men  tent  out  to 

the  peninsula  in  ldI2*  was* 

Drafts*  and  recruits  of  cavalry 
and  infantry*  to  the  corps  al- 
ready in  Spain. •••• D*407 

Artillery  and  artificers*  waggon 

train*  and  drivers • 1«418 

Corps  of  cavalry  and  infantry ; 
seven  corps  of  cavalry*  and 
dine  battalions  of  infantry*  in* 
eluding  the  82d  from  Gibraltar, 
and  the  59th*  seat  to  Cadis  •••      10*545 


Total*  sent  out  in  1812...     21*370 

Of  this  number*  about  9*500  only  joined 
the  army  during  the  campaign  ;  the  ca- 
inalties  of  which*  in  killed*  wounded*  pri- 
soners* and  ordinary  deaths,  were  not  less 
.than  14*000  men.  Of  the  9*500  men  who 
joined  the  army  during  the  campaign* 
about  7*000  were  sent  out*  between  Ja- 
nuary and  July  1812*  before  the  battle  of 
Salamanca;  the  remainder  joined  afler 
the  battle  of  Salamanca;  the  82d  at 
Madrid*  and  the  guards  on  the  24th  of 
October*  three  days  after  the  retreat  of 
our  army  from  Burgos.  The  91st  regi- 
ment joined  on  the  14th  December*  and 
the  remaining  reinforcements  were  dis- 
embarking at  Lisbon,  on  the  25th  No- 
vember* a  few  days  after  the  retura  of 
the  British  army  to  its  cantonments  in 
Portugal. 

Now,  I  wish  to  know,  whether  I  may 
not  take  the  corps  of  cavalry  and  infan- 
try* amounting  to  more  than  10*000  men. 
•s  the  first  article  of  Iny  demand  of  1 5,000 
additional  troops,  and  whether  I  may  not 
inquire  why,  instead  of  sending  this  force 
at  an  early  period*  when  it  might  have 
i>een  applicable,  ministers  delayed  send- 
ing it  to  a  period,  when  it  could  not  poe- 
aibly  arrive  till  afker  the  battle  of  Sala- 
manca had  been  fought*  and  gained? 
When*  on  a  former  occasion*  I  asked  the 
noble  lord  opposite  to  me*  why  he  did  not 
send  his  reinforcements  at  a  period  when 
ihej  might  bare  had  aone  effect  ia  the 


contest  between  Russia  and  France*  b^ 
answered*  that  lord  Wellington  had  de- 
sired* that  no  reinforcements  should  be 
sent  to  him*  except  >t>ctween  Christmaa 
and  March.  Although  I  give  the  noble 
lord  full  credit  for  the  ingenuousness  of 
his  answer*  I  cannot  conceive  that  this 
reason  is  a  solid  ground  of  action.  Will 
you  lay  it  down  as  a  rule*  that  no  Tictorjr 
must  tie  gained— that  no  loss  must  be  sas- 
tained,  until  the  favourable  season  of  thoL 
year  revolves  again.  The  best  season  for 
the  transport  of  troops*  is  certainly  be* 
tween  Christmas  and  March ;  but  will  yo% 
establish  it  as  a  principle*  that  yon  are 
never  to  fight  in  aid  oi  your  allies— that 
you  are  never  to  assist  them  with  yoor 
forces,  unless  you  can  transport  those 
forces  between  Christmas  and  March  f 
Surely  that  cai|  never  be  admitted  as  a 
principle*  upon  which  a  war  minister  ia 
justified  in  acting. 

But  if  you  look  further  into  the  prin* 
ciple,  you  will  find  it  to  be  a  most  wild 
and  inconsistent  one.  Your  lordships  are 
all  aware  what  an  object  of  eagerness  and 
anxiety  it  must  be  on  the  part  of  those  at 
the  head  of  the  military  department  of 
the  country,  to  keep  the  troops  destined 
for  foreign  service*  in  a  state  of  the  utmost 
efficiency*  at  the  period  when  their  ser- 
vices may  be  required  ;  and  upon  that 
principle*  the  rule  ia  applied  to  colonies, 
—the  object  always  is*  to  provide*  that 
troops  destined  for  the  service  of  Colonies 
at  a  distance*  shall  not  arrive  ia  the  bad 
season ;  but,  can  we  apply  that  principla 
to  extraordinary  circumstances  ?  Suppose 
any  of  our  West  Indian  colonies  were  to 
be  in  immediate  danger  of  invasion*  and 
should  require  reinforcements  to  be  sent 
out  for  their  protection*  should  we  be 
justified  in  not  sending  them  out  as  early 
as  possible?  Are  we  to  send  them  out 
only  between  Christmas  and  Lady-day, 
because,  in  general,  that  might  be  tJia 
most  proper  season  ?  But  I  wish  apoa 
that  point  to  ask  the  noble  lords*  if  they 
have  observed  their  own  rule  ?  They  say, 
that  we  are  never  to  reinforce  our  army 
abroad,  hot  between  Christmas  and  March, 
and  that  whatever  may  be  the  circom* 
stances  which  require  immediate  assist* 
ance,  it  would  be  a  violation  of  all  prin- 
ciple to  attempt  to  reinforce  an  army  at 
any  other  period.  It  would  have  been  an 
insult,  an  outrage*  upon  lord  Wellington, 
to  have  reinforced  him  at  any  time,  ex* 
eepting  between  Christmas  and  Lady-day. 
I  desire  then  to  know^  ai  what  avasoaof 
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the  ytw  the  troops,  after  the  battle  of  Sa- 
lamanca,   were  dispatched  to  join   the 
army?    The   noble  lord  (lord  Bathurst) 
told  08,  that,  on  the  Tery  night  that  the 
glorious  intelligence  of  that  Tictory  ar- 
riTed,  he  did  send— What  ? — Reinforce- 
tnenis? — ^Tviro  brigades  ?— Two  regiments? 
•—No  : — ^Two    messengers — «*  Duo   Ful- 
toiina  Belli ! !"  I  expected  to  have  heard, 
that  the  noble  lord  would  have  dispatched 
•nch  corps  as  he  could  have  selected,  with 
•  fiew  to  their  arrif ing  in  time  ;  but  he 
thinks  differently,,  and  dispatches  his  two 
ihessenffers.     He  complains,  that  I  insist, 
that  lord  Wellington  ought  to  ha?e  been 
reinforced  at  an  undue  season ;  and  yet, 
when  does    he    dispatch   his    troops?— 
Doubtless,  between  Christmas  and  March, 
the  only  healthy  season— No ;  jost  at  the 
equinox,  embarking  them  at  a  time  when 
they  were  liable  to  sufti^r,  and  did  snfler, 
more  while  lying  at  anchor,  than  corps 
usually  sufter,  even  in  a  storm.    He  con- 
triTes  that  they  shall  arrive  at  Lisbon  in 
November,  the  most  unfavourable  period 
«f  the  year,  and  when  the  approach  to  the 
army,  from  the  state  of  the  roads,  is  most 
difficult     tie  professes  to  act  upon  a  rule, 
as  to  the  season  for  sending  out  reinforce- 
ments ;  (a  rule,  the  object  of  which,  I 
presume^  is  the  health  and  convenience  of 
llie  troops ;)  and  he  allows  them  to  depart 
irom  England  at  the  most  unfavourable 
season,  and  to  arrive  at  Portugal  when  it 
is  impossible  for  them  to  be  of  any  use ; 
—the  object  of  their  serrice  being  prompt, 
he  sends  them  out  after  long  procrastina- 
tion and  delay.    The  first  branch  offeree 
sent  out,  did  not  join  Uie  army  till  Octo- 
ber, after  lord  Wellington  was  on  his  re- 
treat ;— the  other  landed  at  Conmna,  and 
by  the  operation  of  the  French  army  fell 
back«  and  did  not  join  till  December  ;— 
the  third  landed  at  Corunna,  re-imbarked, 
and  did  not  arrive  at  Lisbon  till  Novem* 
ber.    The  life  guards  were  embarked  at 
a  most  anfavfliorable  season;    and,  after 
aoffering  dreadfully  at  Pbrumooih,  they 
arrived  at  Lisbon  with  a  great  deal  more 
horse-hair,  than  horses. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  session,  I  stated, 
Aat  these  troops  could  not  posMbly  arrive 
in  time.  This  obiierTation  was  received 
with  astonishment ;  hot  the  fact  now  is, 
that  these  reinftireements  were  embarked 
onder  circumstances  the  most  unfavoura- 
ble, and  arrived  under  chrcumstances  the 
SBOit  onfavourahle,  with  this  additional 
Act,  diat  it  was  impossible  thev  could  join 
tiM  army ,  so  ai  to  DO  ataUaiafiil  nnlilthe 


next  campaign.  I  wish  to  know,  then, 
what  reason  tbere  was  for  not  sending  this 
portion  of  your  force  out  at  an  earlier 
period  ?  Why  send  them  at  a  time,  when 
they  could  not,  by  possibilitv.  be  of  any 
service  ?— If  10,000  men  could  be  sent,  I 
desire  to  learn  why  3  000  more  could 
not  have  been  dispatched,  and  all  at  a 
proper  season,  so  as  to  have  given  lord 
Wellington,  at  an  early  period,  the  be- 
nefit of  the  whole  1 5,000  r  It  was  a  matter 
of  vital  importance ;  erery  man  of  com* 
mon  sense  most  have  seen  it ;  and  I  will 
prove  to  the  Committee,  that,  in  the  opi* 
nion  of  some  of  the  most  experieiMied 
officers,  such  an  addition  would  have 
completely  secured  the  objects  of  the  cam« 
paign. 

Here,  then,  was  a  glorious  opporumily 
lost  for  ever  I  The  immense  resources  and 
military  strength  of  the  country  are  either 
misapplied,  or  not  employed  at  a  time^ 
when  a  trifling  efibrt  (compared  with  the 
extent  of  those  resource^)  would  hava 
secured  the  liberties  of  Europe.  Thesa 
resources  have  grown  out  of  what  I  most 
say,  was  a  wise  alarm,  npon  the  subject  of 
invasion— It  did  great  credit  to  those  with 
whom  such  extraordinary  resources  origi* 
nated,  as  the  state  of  our  regular  army  re* 
fleets  the  greatest  honour  on  the  illos* 
trious  person,  (the  duke  of  York)  whom 
I  rejoice  to  see  in  his  place.  I  hope  that 
he  will  allow  me  to  add.  to  the« expression 
of  my  afiectionate  attachment,  my  humbla 
hot  sincere  opinion,  that  bis  indefatigable 
exertions  have  brought  onr  permanent  mi* 
litary  system  to  a  degree  of  military  per* 
fection,  hitherto  unknown.  Lst  me  ask, 
however,  was  it  intended  never  to  draw 
from  a  fund,  th|^t  was  so  well  calculated 
to  sflbrd  supplies  ?  Why  was  our  perma- 
nent military  esublishment  so  augmented  ? 
To  resist  an  enemy  who  menaced  our 
coasts :  but  where  is  that  enemy  now  ?  Is 
there  any  cause  for  alarm  ?  Or  are  we  to 
be  terrified  at  the  recollecfion  of  clangers, 
to  which  we  were  once  exposed  ?  Why 
were  these  troops  detained  inactiTo  at 
home  }  And  why  did  ministers  curb  that 
military  ardour,  which  made  them  pant 
to  join  their  comrades  on  the  glorious 
plains  of  the  peninsula  ? 

I  am  ashamed,  my  lords,  to  orge  this 
argument,  when  1  consider  how  small  a 
portion  of  your  force  was  required.  If 
the  noble  lords  could  not  have  spared  any 
supplies  out  of  the  ordinary  resources, 
could  they  not  have  afforded  some  out  of 
the  extraordinary  resources  of  the  empire? 
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Cotthi  they  not  h»Te  eip ployed  in  attack* 
a  pari  of  ihis  armour  originally  intended 
for  defence,  instead  of  allowing  it  to  rust 
and  corrode  in  useless  idleness  ?  I  desire 
to  know,  why,  in  such  a  crisis  as  I  have 
pointed  out,  when  every  efiurt  was  neces- 
saryi  and  when  every  efibrt  would  bnve 
been  attended  wilb  success,  the  4CX),000/. 
expended  in  calling  out  the  local  militia, 
was  not  devoted  to  assist  the  struggle  in 
Spain  and  Portugal  ?  The  noble  earl 
(Liverpool,)  smiles  at  the  mention  of  what 
he  thinks  a  paltry  sum,  I  allow  it ;  but 
let  him  recollect  that  the  only  difference 
between  us,  is  almost  a  dispute  about 
pence ;  it  is»  whether  1 5»0(X)  men  would 
have  been  more  usefully  employed  at 
home  or  abroad,  when,  in  the  latter  case, 
the  comparatively  trifling  sum  ofl  00,000/. 
added  to  the  charge  of  calRng  out  the 
localmiiJtia«  would  have  covered  the  whole 
expence.  I  da  not  mean  to  condemn  the 
ineasure  of  calling  out  the  local  militia; 
but  I  say  t^at  it  might,  with  much  less  in- 
con  vooienc^,  have  been  ppstponed  until 
our  army  was  reinforced.  2Sonie  persons 
have  drawn  melancholy  pictures  of  the 
state  of  the  natiop :  I  cannot  concur  with 
them ;  on  the  contrary,  I  firmly  belieFe, 
from  the  improvement  in  our  system,  imd 
particularly  in  that  part  which  relates  to  . 
recruiting,  that,  certainly,  in  June,  1812, 
and  I  might  almost  say  in  January,  ldJ3i 
we  were  in  a  situation  nearly  as  advao- 
ta^ous  for  prosecuting  the  war,  as  at  the 
same  period  in  the  last  year.  In  the  suc- 
cess of  the  recruiting  service,  another  re- 
source was  ofiered,  which  was  not  em- 
braced, and  the  question  literally  comes 
to  a  matter  of  discretion,  whether  the  men 
so  raised  colild  be  more  useful  at  home 
than  abroad. — Ministers  say,  at  home — I 
say  abroad.  They  think  that  it  was  more 
important  that  the  local  militia  should  be 
trained  for  1 4  days,  than  that  the  penin- 
sula should  he  delivered  from  the  enemy. 
Having  thus  stated  the  general  outline 
of  n|y  Qpuiion  regarding  supplies  of  men, 
I  now  proceed  to  consider  the  conduct  of 
ministers  with  respect  to  supplies  of 
money ;  and  in  the  commencement  I 
would  observe*  that  the  whole  difH<rence 
between  us  is  no  more  than  500,000/.  the 
difference  between  maintaining  15,Q00 
men  in  England,  and  in  Portugal.  When 
on  a  former  occasion  ministers  were  ac^ 
cused  of  injurious  parsimony,  it  was  tri- 
umphantly answered,  have  we  iiQt  ex* 
pended  eleven  millions  in  the  course  of  as 
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way  of  stating  the  question :  the  noble' 
lord  cannot  mean  to  estimate  the  ex  peaces 
of  our  co-operation   at  so  high  a  scala. 
Does  he  mean  to  assert,  that  if  the  war  in 
the  peninsula  had  never  been  commenced, 
the  whole  of  this  sum  would  have  bees 
saved  to  the  nation  }   I  will  put  this  ques- 
tion to  him;  will  he  assure  the  Hooae, 
that  if  we  withheld  our  assistance  from 
the  peninsula;  or  if,  unfortunately,  «re 
were  driven  from  it,  no  other  employ meot 
would  be  found  abroad  for  thos^  troope 
now  under  lord  Wellington  ?  Let  me  ^k« 
are  we  quite  sure  that  the  true  reason  wbj 
no  greater  exertions  have  been  made  in 
Portugal,  is  not,  that  there  has  been  some 
doubt,  some    difhculty,  some   hankering 
after  other  schemes  ?  Have  there  been  bo 
ambiguous  bints  thrown  out  of  greater  ad* 
vantages  to  be  derived  from  the  employ- 
ment of  the  force  now  detained  at  home, 
in   other  quarters  than  those,  which  I 
would  recommend  ?  Will  the  noble  lord 
state  Uy  me,  that,  consistently  with   his 
principles,  (and  no  man  throughout  life 
has  been  more  consistent,)  supposing  the 
war  in  the  peninsula  terminated  by  any 
other  means    than    an    honourable   and 
secure  peace,  he  could  recommend  the  re« 
duction  of  a  single  man  of  our  military 
establishment P    Certainly  not;    and  the 
only  question    between   us,   (a%  I    have 
before  said,)  is  the  expence  or  maintain- 
ing an  additional  force  abrqad. 

In  the  first  place,  do  ministers  pretend 
to  asrert,  that  the  country  could  not  bear 
this  additional  charge  of  five,  six,  or  ten 
hundred  thousand  pounds?  Let  them, 
if  they  please,  take  it  at  two  mil* 
lions  ;  would  not  the  people  of  England, 
if  it  were  necessary,  submit  t(»  many  pri- 
vations, r^ither  than  lose  this  important 
moment,  this  glorious  opportunity }  I 
know  that  my  countrymen  would  willing- 
ly submit  to  this  additional  burthen,  from 
the  joy  with  which  they  would  view  the 
accomplishment  of  their  favourite  project. 
In  the  next  place,  let  me  inquire,  whattx- 
pences  we  have  really  incurred  on  other 
subjects ;  because  when  the  noble  lord 
talks  of  the  impracticability  of  devoting 
so  small  a  sum  to  so  great  a  purpose*  it  it 
right  that  we  should  know  in  what  way 
our  finances  have  been  employed ;  to 
what  more  valuable  designs  has  the  discre- 
tion of  government  applied  our  pecuniary 
resources,  than  to  the  salvatioQ  of  two 
mighty  nations. 

It  has  teen  to  me  a  matter  of  curiesitjr» 

andfooM  fteyt^Mig oftW  to  eiaamouMi 
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tom^  of  ihe  inditpenittMe  tenricefl— Mr- 
Ticc«  of  unconirolable  noceMity,  ti  tbey 
arp  tern«d,  which  for  an  instant  coold  not 
be  foregone  or  delayed.  For  this  parpose,  I 
have  looked  into  the  barrack^  ordnance* 
navy,  and  ariny  etiimates*  and  I  have  se- 
lected a  few  articles,  that  the  Hoase  may 
jadgo  whether  I  am  very  unreasonable  in 
qnestioniog  the  sagacity  and  discretioD  of 
his  Majesty 'a  government  I  find  that 
they  have  called  for  the  expenditure  of 
1*45,067 L  for  new  barracks  in  Ireland. 
Here  let  me  notice  a  most  extraordinary, 
but  doubtless  accidental  coincidence  be* 
tween  the  amount  of  the  demand  for  this 
purpose,  made  in  the  present  and  in  the 
last  yoar,  since  the  ideatical  sum  is  re- 
quired for  the  identical  purpose,  in  the 
year  1813,  that  was  required  in  1 8 1 2.  For 
new  barracks  in  England  44,000(.  have 
been  voted  ;  and  ibr  improvements  in  the 
navMl  yards  1  lOfiOOi,  On  the  breakwater 
at  Plymouth  80,000(.  have  been  ex* 
pended.  1  do  not  mean  to  say,  that  this, 
and  a  thousand  other  break*waters  are  not 
necessary;  but  the  question  is,  whether 
they  are  necessary  at  this  moment:  whe- 
ther,  in  fact,  it  is  more  important  that 
Plymouth  harbour  should  be  improved, 
than  that  our  army  should  be  reinforced  } 
At  Woolwich  6Q,000l»  has  been  laid  out 
upon  new  buildings  new  wharfs,  and  a 
chemical  lecture  room,  and  then  follows 
what,  in  the  present  sttfte  of  the  country, 
inu«t  be  considered  a  most  extraordinary 
charge — '« tor  Martello  towers  on  the 
eastern  coast,  51,0001"  Doubt  less  the 
immediate  exigency  of  these  erections  can 
be  proved.  Are  ministers  afraid  of  ah  in- 
vasion? No.  What  then  is  the  danger? 
I  suppose  that  these  Martello  towors  are 
raised  for  the  purpose  of  repelling  the 
angry  ghost  of  the  late  Diuiish  fleet 
thirsting  for  vengeance.  The  next  article 
is  fiir  fortifications  in  Leith  harbour 
19,000/.  and  for  new  works  on  the  western 
heights  of  Dover  the  like  sum.  There 
ia  another  sum  of  50,806/.  for  new 
fortifications  at  Cork  and  Bantry  Bay. 
Tbe«,  I  suppose,  are  expences  of  imme- 
diate  necessity,  as  well  as  lS,0O0l.  for  a 
new  mint,  for  which  87,000/.  had  been 
previously  voted  in  former  years.  Surely 
ministers  might  have  spared  this  last 
charge—"  this  was  the  onkindest  act  of 
all/'  Was  it  necessary  thus  cruelly  to 
remind  the  people  of  JBnglaod  of  their 
destitution  of  specie,  or  was  it  thoaght 
right  10  build  a  new  rointy  to  prepare  for  a 
new  coinage  whenever  it  may  pkaee  Fk«« 


videilce  to  send  ut  Mlion  ?  No 
approve,  more  than  myself,  of  the  nnli^ 
tary  college  at  Sandhurst;  but  was  it 
absolutely  necemary  that  I  £5,000/.  ahoohl 
be  instantly  expended  upon  it?  Could 
not  this  grant  have  been  delayed  for  n 
single  year  ?  It  is  true,  that  this  seminary 
for  young  soldiers  is  extremely  osefiil; 
but  I  cannot  help  thinkings  that  if  such  ii 
to  be  the  conduct  of  government,  d<stl« 
tote  of  wisdom,  prudence,  activity,  and 
vigour,  a  acfaool  for  young  statesmen  will 
be  much  more  requisite.  Suppose  n  pro« 
position  made  for  a  plan  to  favour  the 
growth  of  young  statesmen  at  Westmim 
ster :  and  that  for  that  object,  the  salariee 
of  our  present  active,  vigorous,  and  expe^ 
rienced  statesmen  were  to  be  curtailed :  I 
might  approve  of  such  a  plan ;  Iwt  I 
should  hardly  think  it  right  tiiat  itsexecn* 
tioo  ouffht  to  interfere  with,  or  abridge 
the  receipts  of  the  present  ministers.  Thii 
is  my  principle :  the  arm^  itself  ought 
not  to  be  crippled  in  what  is  essential  to 
its  usefulness,  by  sums  voted  to  maintitin 
youthful  establishments. 

Wben  you  add  up  all  these  items,  yon 
frill  find  that  they  amoqn|  to  upwards  of 
700.000/. ;  to  which,  if  you  add  400,000l« 
the  chaise  of  drawing  out  the  local  mill* 
tia,  1  may  ask  yoo«  without  entering  int^ 
other  particulars,  for  I  do. not  pnofeta  to 
have  gone  minutely  into  them,  whether 
you  might  not,  (and  I  will  venture  to  aa* 
sert,  that  you  might  have  made.)  such 
alterations  in  your  system  of  expenditare 
last  year,  as  would  have  afibrded  yon 
ample  funds  in  money,  for  insuring  the  " 
success  of  the  campaign  in  Spain? 

But  there  is  another  point  to  which  I 
must  refer,  which  is  the  difficulty  of  pro* 
curing  specie.  This  was  stated,  on  m 
former  occasion,  as  an  addKional  reason 
why  the  army  was  not  reinforced,  and  I 
shall  examine,  first,  what  were  your  meant 
of  obtaining  specie ;  and  secondly^  how 
those  means  were  employed. 

Here  again,  I  desire  to  make  the  same 
observation  that  I  have  made  before;-— 
the  noble  lords  have  been  under  no  over* 
ruling  ncceisity  with  regard  to  the  mode 
of  obtaining  specie.  The  question  is  not ' 
one  of  practicability,  but  of  policy.  I 
know  what  means  they  had  of  procuring 
specie  from  Spanish  America.*^!  am 
aware  that  the  situation  of  that  country 
has  diminished  our  means  in  this  respect  | 
but  diminifthed  as  they  are,  they  are  net 
extingouhed;  and  they  would  have  if* 
folded  n  lerge  w^j,  if  thoio  Who  had 
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the  manageineot  of  #lie  serrice  bad  not 
Ihovglil  fit  to  go  to  thetnarket,  not  offering 
theproper  price,  but  putting  the  Talae  of  the 
article  on  a  lower  scale  than  other  agents 
were  authorized  to  adopt.  The  question 
then*  is  a  question  of  policy.  If  ministers 
thought  fit  to  go  to  the  Spanish  American 
market  and  not  offi^r  the  market  price, 
they  cannot  complain  of  famine— -they 
carried  famine  wilh  them; — there  Was  no 
famine4>«twhatthey  created.' They  offered 
terms  which  were  li^low  the  market  price ; 
it,  therefore,  becomes  a  question  of  policy 
and  discretion.     I  will  pro?6,  that  the 

Srice  at  which  you  could  have  obtained 
oUars  in  America,  and  have  brought 
them  to  the  peninsula,  at  the  same  time 
baving  an  abundant  supply,  would  have 
been  at  a  much  cheaper  rate  than  has  been 
since  paid  for  the^i  by  your  agents  in  the 

rsntnsula.  I  assert  that  fact  positively,  and 
am  ready  to  prove  it;  so  that  you  see 
what  was  the  circumstance  which  threw 
this  resource  out  of  your  hands. 

Other  means  of  procuring  specie  ought, 
however,  to  have  been  resorted  to;  the 
importation  of  it  into  the  peninsula  ought 
to  have  been  |||couraged  instead  of  dis* 
conraged.  TBe  commercial  measures 
adopted  last  year,  not  only  kept  bullibti  out 
of  our  own  country,  but  forced  It  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy.  It  is  known  that  the 
French  army  in  the  peninsula  is  paid  in 
specie;  it  may  appear  a  little  extraordi- 
nary, but  it  IS  capable  of  demonstration, 
that  while  ministers  complained  that  there 
'was  not  in  this  country  bullion  suffi- 
cient to  pay  oar  own  army,  the  coin  of 
this  realm,  the  bullion  of  England,  by 
means  of  the  licence  trade,  was  actually 
employed  to  pay  the  French  forces  ope- 
rating against  as  in  the  peninsula.  The 
French  army  was  paid  with  English  gold. 
That  our  com  was  exported  to  the  conti- 
nent is  beyond  contradiction,  and  that  it 
was  thence  transmitted  to  Spain,  is  almost 
as  little  disputable.  1  have  said,  that  this 
•Sect  was  produced  by  the  licence  trade : 
let  as  look  at  the  fact.  The  ship  Sophia, 
tff  106  tons  burden,  arrived  in  a  British 
port  from  France,  with  2Sl  bales  of  silk  by 
licence  dated  12th  May,  1812,— this  was 
what  she  brought;  mark  what  she  took 
away;  2,000  ounces  of  gold,  35,000 
ounces  of  silver,  beside  a  Test  Quantity  of 
foreign  coin.  It  is  true,  I  selected  this 
case  from  others,  because  it  was  the  most 
ftriking ;  but  many  other  instances  might 
be  found.  Thus  then,  we  are  now  with* 
Ml  bnUioa  in  tha .  coantry,  beeaua  this 


«fflux  of  it  has  been  encouraged  by  tb^ 
mistaken  system  of  policy  that  has  been 
pursued.  It  may  be  said,  that  commer* 
cial  advantages  resulted  firom  it?  I  doabt 
the  fact,  notwithstandinff  the  reports  and 
opinions  in  favour  of  the  Hcencing  system  ; 
but  suppose  I  admit  this  assertion,  for  the 
sake  of  argument,  is  it  meant  to  be  con- 
tended for  a  single  moment,  that  these 
commercial  advantages  are  to  be  put  in 
competition  with  the  inconceivable,  in- 
calculable benefits  even  commercial ly« 
that  might  have  resulted  from  the  deliver- 
ance of  Spain  and  Portugal  ?  If  any  man 
doubt  the  fact. of  English  bullions  being 
received  into  France,  let  him  read  the 
French  expos^,  in  which  the  French  minis- 
ter states  the  amount  of  the  specie  drawn 
into  the  coffers  of  his  master  principally 
from  England.  Has  not  this  circumstance 
contributed  considerably  to  the  success  of 
the  operations  of  the  enemy  in  Spain,  and 
to  our  disadvantage  ?  I  am  confident,  that 
I  have  stated  enough  to  afford  ample 
ground  for  inquiry,  and  I  fear  too  much  to 
give  us  hopes  of  relief,  without  an  entire 
change  of  the  system  hitherto  adopted. 
But  this  is  not,  however,  the  only  ground 
of  complaint;  for  if  it  be  examined  far- 
ther, it  will  be  discovered,  that  England 
has  furnished  her  deadly  enemy,  not  only 
with  money,  but  with  various  means  for 
carrying  on  hostilities,  such  as  hides,  salt- 
petre, sheet- copper,  sulphur,  and  other 
articles. 

Of  hides  there  were  exported  in  eight 
months,  253,541  ;  saltpetre— (by  one 
mercantile  house)  1,500  bags,  equal  to 
30(),000lb.  wt. ;  copper— -417  tons,  enough 
for  15  sail  of  the  line;  sulphur, 247  tons. 

It  will  be  answered,  I  dare  say,  that 
measures  have  been  taken  to  prevent  a  re* 
corrence  of  these  evils:  I  reply,  why 
were  they  not  resorted  to  before  ?  The 
medicine  is  useless  when  once  the*  patient 
is  dead.  To  recur,  however,  to  the  ques- 
tion of  bullion,  I  beg  leave  to  remark,  that 
whatever  the  price  that  government  paid  for 
it  might  have  been,  the  additional  sum  they 
were  compelled  to  give,  would  hsTo  been 
amply  compensated  by  the  malioration  of 
our  exchanges  with  the  peninsula,  because 
it  should  not  be  forgotten,  that  besides  the 
difficulty  of  procuring  bullion,  the  depres* 
sion  of  the  exchange  rendered  all  remit* 
tances  to  Lisbon  extremely  disadvan- 
tageous. With  all  these  difficulties  lo 
overcome,  it  may  be  imagined  by  some« 
as  a  matter  of  coune,  that  there  was  a  re- 
golar  sysMi  eatablished  for  procuring  t^ 
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mnd  *  trtnimitting  it  to  the  rarioas  minor 
depaitmeots ;  Uiat  there  was  a  general  su- 
perintendent appointed  to  regalate  the 
prices,  and  the  disbnrseinents.  What  is 
the  fact?  There  were  four  or  five  agents 
at  diflerent  places^  literally  pitted  against 
each  other;  the  conseqaence  was*  that 
the  agentsof  government  were  contending 
for  the  favoar  of  the  merchants*  instead  of 
the  merchants  contending  for  the  favour 
of  the  agents  of  government.  Such  was 
the  systeih*  if  system  it  may  be  called, 
where  nothing  is  regular  but  confusion.  It 
is  really  curious  to  see  how  many  absurdi- 
ties are  discovered  in  the  consideration  of 
one  Question.  Upon  these  agents  certain 
restrictions  were  imposed  as  to  the  price 
thev  should  be  allowed  to  f^ve  ibr  dollars ; 
and  it  is  remarkable,  that  m  proportion  as 
it  was  important  that  specie  snould  be  pro- 
cured, the  price  that  the  agents  were  al- 
lowed to  omr  for  it  was  lessened.  Where 
it  was  but  little  wanted,  he  might  give  a 
high  price  for  it ;  but  for  the  supply  of 
lord  Wellington,  the  agent  was  at  the 
bottom  of  the  scale.  Thus  at  Malta  our 
agent  was  allowed  to  give  0s.  4i.  for 
the  dollar;  in  Sicily  6s.  2i.;  and  at  Lis- 
bon only  5s.  8i.  I  state  this  as  a  positive 
fact;  and  the  result  of  this  competition 
was  such  a  system  of  confusion,  that,  at  the 
time  when  this  most  desirable  Sicilian  ez« 

Bedition  was  in  embryo,  an  agent  from 
alermo  arrived  at  Gibraltar,  where  the 
exchange  is  regulated,  and  bidding  higher 
than  the  other  agents,  obtained  the  prefe- 
rence. There  was  a  sum  of  2,000,000  dol- 
lars, which  lord  Wellington  was  anxious 
to  obtain,  for  the  supply  of  his  army.  His 
agent  arrived,  and  ottered  5s.  6d. ;  the  agent 
from  Cadis  arrived,  and  ofiered  5s.  8d  the 
agent  from  Sicily  arrived,  and  offering 
ds«  2(L  carried  off  the  2,000,000  dollars, 
leaving  lord  Wellington's  army  without 
specie,  and  without  the  means  of  purchas- 
ing it,  obliging  him  to  issue  bonds  at  an 
enormous  interest,  and  placing  bis  troops 
in  the  situation  of  starving  in  the  midst 
of  that  abundance,  of  which  they  could 
not  partake,  because  they  had  not  the 
means  of  payins  for  it. 

1  am  quite  ashamed  at  having  occupied 
your  lordships'  attention  so  long,  but  it  is 
no  light  task  that  I  have  undertaken,  I 
have  endeavoured  to  bring  under  your 
consideration  as  much  of  this  most  impor- 
tant subject  as  my  limited  meansof  inforasa- 
tioo  enabled  me ;  and  now  request  that  the 
noble  lord,  when  be  rises  to  answer  me, 
will  not  shrink  from  thpi  charg«a  I  have 


made  against  his  miUtary  administration; 
and  that,  in  his  reply,  he  will  not  resort  to 
evasive  generalities,  to  ambiguous  com* 
mon-place  topics,  which  may  be  applied 
to  every  thing,  and  cannot  prove  any 
thing ;  but,  that  he  will  shew,  if  it  be  pos- 
sible, by  a  plain  practical  statement  of 
facts,  that  troops  have  been  sent  out  at 
such  times,  and  to  such  places,  and  in 
such  numbers,,  as  to  be  really  serviceable 
to  the  great  object  of  the  campaign.  I, 
therefore,  trust,  that  he  will  inform  your 
lordships,  what  number  of  troops  have 
been  applied  to  the  service  of  our  army  in 
Spain.  Whether  he  has  sent  out  his  troops* 
under  such  circumstances,  in  such' a  man- 
ner, at  such  a  season,  at  such  a  time,  and 
to  such  a  place,  as  afforded  a  reasonable 
hope,  that  they  would  be  rendered  useful 
and  availal^le  for  the  objects  for  which 
they  were  destined.  I  hope  he  will  not 
talk  to  us  of  events  long  since  passed ; 
that  he  will  dot  amuse  us  as  he  did  on  a  for- 
mer occasion,  by  comparing  the  exertiona 
under  his  administration,  with  the  exer- 
tions made  under  the  duke  of  Marlborough. 
I  deprecate  all  such,  allusions  to  former 
times*  to  the  achievements  of  former  ge- 
nerals, or  to  the  eflfortsof  ftrmer  adminis- 
trations. The  noble  lord,  I  am  sensible* 
had  the  means,  at  an  early  period  of  hia 
life,  of  knowing  the  events  recorded  in 
history.  He  is  well  read,  and  folly  in* 
formed  of  the  transactions  of  former  times. 
I  well  remember,  when  the  noble  lord  and 
I,  (studying  and  travelling  together)  were 
much  struck  with  a  passage  from  a  cele- 
brated  author  of  antiquity,  who  says* 
««  compare  me  by  m^  own  times^udge 
of  me  oy  my  own  actions— try  me  by  the 
events  of  the  day*  by  what  is  passing  now 
— but  do  not  bring  down  the  heroes  of  an- 
tiquity as  subjects  of  comparison.*'  Such 
a  standard  of  comparison  might,  indeed^ 
be  always  fallacious.  What  1  have  con* 
tended,  is,  that  the  efforts  we  have  made* 
have  not  been  equal  to  the  resources  of 
the  country ;  that  they  have  not  been 
such  as  the  magnitude,  the  inBnite  import- 
ance of  the  cause  demanded,  and  as  the 
favourableness  of  the  oppportunity  parti- 
cularly called  for ;  that  we  have  not  made 
even  a  faint  approximation  to  the  object 
of  the  war— -the  expubion  of  the  French 
from  the  peninsula— but  that  the  French 
have  been  enabled*  by  our  reverses,  to 
consolidate  their  power  in  Spain,  and  to 
systematise  the  moral  and  military  subju- 
gation of  the  country.  We  ought  to  have 
called  forth  all  our  resource^  and  we  have 
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made  ao  •sinordioiry  Baerjiiee;  we 
QQght  to  have  ttraiiied  «v«ry  nerve  ai  ihis 
iiioin«Eiteo8  criail^  end  we  bate  remaiaed 
litUe  better  (ban  idle  apeciatoieof  tbe  fate 
of  Spain;  we.  bate  been  deterred  by 
petty  objectiooi»  by  caiculaiiooa  of  ex* 

Cancel  wbicb  are  bat  a»  the  dust  in  the 
alancp,  and  bave  lost,  by  oiisinaaageaient 
and  neglect*  tbe  of»pofftnui4y. of  obtaining, 
if  not  an  abundani.  yet  a  aufficient  sepply 
of  specie  fur  carrying  on  the  war  with 
every  advantage  and  iecility*  Ourordi* 
nary  resources  were  nuire  than  sufficient 
for  the  atiamaieBt  of  the  object  we  had. in 
Tiew ;  but,  if  they  were  not,  your  extra* 
ordinary  reaoorces  ought  to  have  been 
e»ployed«  Tl|e  eaprifice  wonid  bare  been 
mait  in  cooparison  with  the  advantage. 
I  assert^  that  any  inconvenience  which 
you  could  ha/re  sustained*  by  the  otmoet 
stretch  of  your  exertions,  was  not  to  be  pet 
in  competition  wiUi  tbe  imporiaBce  of  tbe 
objects  which  those  exertions  would  have 
lecered  to  yoo*  And  upon  thai  point 
which  was  most  peculiarly  pressing,  I 
mean  the  facility  of  obtaining  specie  for 
the  service  of  yoor^rmy,  I  coBtend»  that 
yott  had  tbe  means  before  you,  and  that  it 
was  entirely  owing  to  mismanagement, 
that  yon  were  unable  to  obtain  akmndant 
anpplies  of  specie. 

•It  has  been  thrown  out,  however,  that 
these  chargea  are  to  be  met  this  night  by 
a  general  answer.  I  understand  we  are  to 
be  called  open  to  anspend  the  exercise  of 
onr  judgments,  because.lord  Wellington  is 
satisfied.  Be  it  so;  is  that  a  reason  why 
your  lordships*  why  parliament  and  the 
ooontry.  should  be  satisfied  ^  But  if  this 
defence  be  really  brought  forward,  I  sliall 
be  at  a  loss  which  lo  admire  most,  the  te- 
merity of  the  assertion,  or  the  absurdity 
of  the  inference, — ^Lord  Wellington  satis> 
fied !  Is  is  possible  to  suppose  he  can  be 
satisfied,  when,  having  acoompliahed  a 
victory  by  the  gi:eatest  exertions,  he  finds 
himself  frustrated  in  bis  hopes  of  ultimate 
iBccesa;  that  he  is  compelled  to  retreat 
from  the  very  army  which  he  has  con* 
quered,  and  to  end  the  campaign  where  be 
began  it.  Can  he  be  satisfied,  when,  under 
these  circumstances,  he  finds  the  disci* 
pline,  and  the  character  of  the  British 
army  sufiering  ?  Can  he  be  satisfied  wi^ 
the  failure  of  tbe  expedition  from  •Sicily, 
at-  tbe  very  crisis  when  be  most  relied 
upon,  and  most  required  its  assistance } 
Admitting,  that  he  has  not  expressed  any 
dissatisfaction,  all  that  can  be  said  is,  that 
it  ii  the  character  of  the  noble  lord  not  to 


ceopiein  .wJiatever  he  may  suflbe;  tbeiv 
is  no  point. oi'  view  in  which  bit^eberneSer 
can  be  aufveyed,  tbat  d«es  not  csitibU 
bim  as  a  modifl  of  paueoce  and  persevcv^ 
ance.     But  say   that  it  could  even    ftie 
proved  that  be  was  peaiectiy  satisfied^—* 
would  tliat  be  a  reason  sefficieot.  le»  deter 
you  from  entering  into  enquiiy  ?     Wbes 
grounds  has  the  nation  for  being  eetisfied, 
unless,  indeed,  it  iie  a  juat  gromid   of 
satisfaction,  .that  their  general,  (jn  wskol 
of  the.  means  of  doing  move,)  thas  done 
bis  duty?    I  know  tfaat    a 
part  of  tbe  character  ef  ibai  iii 
person,  is  bis  modest  revereoae  of  wbaa* 
ever  is  connected  witbibe  disQipUoeof  a 
soldier.     I  know  that  be  conaideiwit  to  be 
hisdniy  to  make  the  bestoseAf  ibe.jneeiia 
entrusted  to  him  withont  bieatbing  .eoom* 
plaint.    That  is  a  partrof  ibe^My  of  a 
great  general  ;-4>ot  is  a  natiew,  wbean- 
duty  it  is  to  jodge  ef  ibe  cettdeei.  ef  a 
campaign,  to  be  satisfied  becatise  bar  g«« 
neral  forbears  to  oomplain,  and 
he  cheerfolly^  and  withoot  rapinifig^ 
mits  to  the  baid  duty  imposed  opow  hioik 
What  most  we  tbini:  of  those,  who,  (ia 
possession  of  an  army  the  most  available^ 
of  a  general  high  in  the  confidence  of  4be 
world,  his  cooniry,  and  bis  amy,  end 
conducting  tbe  campaiga  with  mibonnded 
ability  and  succeis,)  have  aat  theosselvee 
down  to  consider,  not  tiow  tbey  abeold  ei^ 
deavoor  to  unfetter  him,  and  give  then  tbe 
greatest  means  of  exertion,  bat  math  bow 
small  a  portion  of  the  resoureea  of  a  gveo^ 
empire,  be  would  be  eonteoled  to  stand 
betwoeo  them  and  tbe  obaraoter  of  tbo 
country. 

I  cannot,  my  lords,  consider  tbia  as  a 
reason  why  your  lordships  and  thecoaa^ 
try  ought  to  be  satisfied.  I  stand  before 
your  lordships  to  assert  the  vigour  of  the 
British  empicor  to  maintaie  the  strengtb^ 
and  to  uphold  tbe  magnitude  of  out 
means.  The  noble  lords  stand  before  yoa 
to  prove  the  resources  of  their  own  minds^ 
I  contend,  that  enqairy  baa  beoome  no* 
cessary,  though  solely  for  tbe^rpose  of 
ascertaining  irom  what  causes,  and  by 
what  neglect,  the  system  adopted  with  ro» 
spect  to  the  prosecution  of  the  war  in  the 
peninsula  has  proved  week  and  d'efectivei 
We  find  in  the  failore  and  discorofitare  of 
our  inveterate  enemy  a  strong  argameat 
in  favour  of  this  enquiry.  For  what  baa 
been  the  resuH  of  tbe  triumphs  of  oar 
ally,  and  of  the  defeats  of  tbe  enemy  ^ 
Tbe  vast  armies  whicb  be  marshalled  aiatl 
led  with  all  tbe  proad  eaticipatiea  ef  via« 
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tnrj,  and  ibe  fall  confidence  of  ncoon, 
hftftt  perithed.  What  bet  eotbled  Um» 
emtmy  to  fhew  hinaelf  upon  hb  oiorped 
thfone  i  What  is  il  that  naa  enabled  niin 
OBoe«more,  like  a  wounded  dragon*  *'  to 
rear  bif  banefal  crett/'  to  bid  defiance  to 
Ibe  oontinen  ty  to  bout  among  bb  enemiea, 
that  Eoffland  if  not  eoual  to  tbe  contest  in 
wbich  she  is  en^sed  r  Whatt  tbongh  be 
sefibced  in  RnisiaT  He  refers  bis  disasters, 
and  those  of  bis  army*  to  cavses  which  he 
conld  not  contnwl ;  bot  he  tells  France 
and  Europe,  that  where  he  met  his  great 
antagonist  lirottt  to  front,  be  compelled  him 
to  yield ;  and  that  France  still  retains  the 
military  occupation  of  Spain. 

His  Miyesty's  ministers  baTo  declared 
that  onr  resoorces  conld  go  no  farther— 
t])at  onr  means  were  exbaosted— that  we 
have  done  all  that  we  could  do— «nd  yet 
that  all  was  insefficient  ?  It  is  impossible 
that  yon  can  admit,  that  Bnffland  is  so  re* 
doced  I  .so  worn  out— «o  esbaosled,  du  to 
bo  unable  to  carry  on  the  war*  with  that 
prond  and  conscious  sense  of  the  stmq[th 
and  energy  which  she  must  end  does  pos* 
eess.  Although  she  has  been  foiled  in 
the  espected  accomplishment  of  her  wishes 
and  object,— 4ilthou^h  she  has  not  attained 
that  exalted  station  in  the  scale  of  national 
glory,  to  which  she  bad  a  right  to  aspire, 
were  ber  natire  means  and  resources  but 
wisely  and  providentially  applied,— I  fool, 
and  I  trust  your  lordships  will  feel  with 
ne,  that  her  vigour  and  energies  are  com* 

Setent  to  meet  greater  trials,  uid  surmount 
^  Ificolties  still  more  serious  and  perplex- 
ang,  I  am,  therefore,  mj  lordsy  jastified 
in  thinking  that  you  will  not,  by  your 
▼ote  this  night,  sanction,  without  previous 
examination,  a  idefcttce  which  is  (bunded 
on  the  weaknem  and  inadequacy  of  the 
oountry.  I  cannot  conceive  any  thing 
that  conld  afibvd  a  greater  triumph  to 
France ;  but  I  trust,  diat  I  shall  never 
witness  tbe  day  when  your  lordships  will 
aSbrd  your  great  authority  to  such  a 
course  of  action,  without  a  foil  enquiry 
into  the  causes,  which  have  produced  our 
failore,  and  into  a  comparison  between  the 
j«soorces  of  tbe  country,  and  tbe  compe* 
•tency  of  the  persons  who  have  directed 
them. 

Under  these   circumstances,    I  move, 

**  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  en* 

'*  quine  into  tbe  circumstances  and  result 

^  of  the  last  campaign  in  the  peninsula  of 

•^  Spain." 

Earl  Baihmni  rose  to  make  those  obser- 
vations which  a  sense  of  duty  directed 

(VOL- XXV.) 


him  to  make,  in  answer  to  the  arguments 
urged  at  such  great  length  by  the  noble 
marqiiis.  He  was  not  willing  that  any 
wrong  inference  should  be  drawn  from  a 
statement  which  had  been  made,  relative 
to  the  opinion  of  the  marquis  of  Welling* 
ton.  The  noble  marquis  who  hsd  ad- 
dressed the  House,  had  intimated,  that  he 
had  held  no  communication  with  his  noble 
relative,  but  that  he  expressed  himself 
open  the  ground  of  general  information. 
0ot  from*  the  tenour  of  his  arguments, 
that  lord  Wellington  bad  reason  to  be 
much  dimstisfied  with  the  conduct  of  mi* 
nisters,  and  these  observations  being  made 
when  a  charge  was  preferred  against  mi- 
nisters, imputing  to  them  gross  miscon* 
duct,  in  directing  the  measures  of  the  late 
campaign,  and  the  noble  marquis  who 
made  this  accusation,  being  a  relative  of 
the  noble  general,  might  lead  the  public 
to  imagine  there  was  ground  to  l»elievo 
that  lord  Wellington  was  dissatisfied  with 
4ie  conduct  of  administration.  Indeed^ 
the  ^oble  marqnis  opposite  had  said  that 
night,  .list  he  should  not  know  which  to 
admire  most,  tbe  temerity  of  htm  who 
asserted,  that  lord  Wellington  was  not  dis- 
satisfied, or  the  absurdity  of  the  infer* 
once  to  be  drawn  from  that  assertion. 
Now,  he  was  ready  to  stand  forward  and 
make  this  assertion,  that  lord  Wellingtoii 
was  satisfied  with  the  conduct  of  admi^ 
nistration  during  the  last  campaign.  Thia 
declaration  was  not  sought  for  by  mi* 
nisters,  bot  it  was  a  voluntary  commont- 
catimi  made  by  lord  Wellington  on  that 
subject.' 

But  this  was  not  the  only  reason  for 
objecting  to  the  motion  before  their  lord*> 
shipr*  It  did  not  follow,  that  because  lord 
Wellington  was  satisfied,  therefore  their 
loidships  should  be  satisfied*;  bat  be 
stated  the  fact  only  with  a  view  to  obviate 
an  impres^on  which  might  otherwise  go 
forth,  and  to  repel  the  charge  of  temerity 
which  had  been  attached  to  such  an  as- 
sertion. This  was  not  his  motive  for  ob* 
jectiog  to  inquiry,  provided  a  foir  case 
vrere  made  out  to  convince  their  lordships 
of  its  expediency.  In  showing  that  no 
such  case  had  been,  in  his  opinion,  made 
out,  he  should  not  pretend  to  follow  the 
noble  lord  through  the  whole  of  his  argo* 
ments  and  illustrations.  There  were  three 
systems  of  continental  warfare,  which  bad 
been  proposed^  and  which  had  had  their 
diflferent  partisans.  The  first  was  to  con* 
centrate  ail  our  forces  in  the  peninsula. 
The  second*-* 
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Marquis  WeUe»U^  rose  and  explained  the 
nystems  on  which  he  had  enlarged,  and 
recapitulated  the  heads  of  his  preceding 
arguments  ^ 


£ari   Batkurst  resumed.     With  defer- 
ence t»  ihe  noble  marquis,  he   was  not 
particular  about  the  terms  in  which  the 
idea  had  been  conveyed,  but  what  had 
been  said  resolved  itself  into  this—that  the 
system  which  had  been  pursued  by  the 
government  was  fundamentally  wrong: 
the  system  of  the  noble  lord  embraced  all 
the  means  and  resources  of  the  country  ; 
the  ministers  had  not  pursued  any  such 
system;  consequently  the  mihisters  had 
not  embraced  all  the  means  and  resources 
of  the  country.     With  respect  to  the  sys* 
tern  adopted  by  bis  Majesty's  ministers, 
it  was  accused  by  the  noble  marquis  of 
aniting  the  defects  of  all  the  others ;  it 
was  attacked,  not  as  a  system  tolerable  in 
itself,  and  for  which  he  could  substitute  a 
much  better,  but  as  the  worst  possible 
system  of  continental  warfare.    He  had 
that  day  stated  distinctly  and  candidly  his 
own  system.     It  would  have  been  per- 
fected, had  lord  Wellington  been  strength- 
ened by  a  reinforcement  of  16,000  men, 
sent  to  him  early  in  the  last  year,  and,  it 
had  been  observed,  it  would  have  been  easy 
to  havf  forwarded  that  number  of  men  at 
the  period  required,  since  they  had  been 
tent  out  in  small  parties  during  the  later 
months  of  the  year.    When  the  noble 
marquis  argued,  that  this  number  would 
bare  been  sufficient,  he  must  be  supposed 
to  mean,   in   addition  to  those  already 
there.    To  show  the  correctness  of  this 
ftatement,  he  would  observe,  that  in  his 
calculation  of  the  last  year's  reinforce- 
ments, the  noble  marquis  had  taken  into 
the  account  two  or  three  regiments  pre- 
Tiously  sent  out.    He  had  farther  taken  it 
for  granted,  in  order  efiectually  to  sup- 
port his  conclusions,  that  all  the  troops  sent 
out  after  the  battle  of  Salamanca,  might 
have  been  sent  out  early  in  the   year. 
But  many  of  these  were  recruiu  or  de- 
tachments, which  was  the  same  thing,  and 
it  could  not  well  be  supposed,  that  these 
detachments  were  as  strong,  and  in  as 
flood  a  state  of  discipline  in  January  or 
February  as  they  were  several  months  af- 
terwards.   Had  the  noble  lord  examined 
Into  the  fact,  he  would  have  found,  that 
the  regimenu  sent  out  subsequently  to  the 
battle  of  Salamanca  were  not  fit  nor  suffi- 
ciently strong  earlier  in  the  year.    So 
orach  for  the  correctnca  of  the  noble 
lord's  fsfiti. 


Bat  the  circumstances  and  the  resutt  pf 
the  campaign,  the  noble  mafe^nis  amid, 
bespoke  the  deficiency  of  the  mean^i  of 
the  noble  ^neral.  How  had  this  keen 
proted  ?— -By  a  reference  to  the  gtcriona 
proceedings  at Ciudad  Rodrigo, Bidajoz, 
and  Salamanca,  and  thence  cvming'to  the 
conclusion  that  the  circumstances  of  the 
campaign  had  been  so  very  disastrous,  thai 
inquiry  was  absolutely  necessary  !  Why, 
then,  what  was  the  result  of  this  disastrous 
campaign  ?«-^he  early  possession  of  Cin- 
dad  Rodrigo,  the  taking  of  Badajoz ;  the 
raising  of  the  siege  of  Cadiz;  S2u,000 
French  prisoners,  80  pieces  of  cannon  taken 
from  the  enemy,  and  Ihe  whole  south  of 
Spain  rescued  from  their  grasp ;  and  let 
them  add  to  these  exploiu,  the  glories 
of  Salamanca.  Was  this  the  campaign 
that  had  ended  precisely  where  it  had 
begun  ?— in  which  we  had  been  com« 
pletely  foiJedP^n  which  nothing  bad 
heen  done?  Had  nothing  else  been  ef- 
fected, could  these  things  have  been 
termed  disastrous?  Did  the  m^le  lord 
really  forget  that  one  great  object  in  view 
was  to  create  a  diversion  in  favour  of  other 
powers  ?  Did  he  forget  that  this  was  most 
efiectoal  support  to  the  general  cause, 
but  moire  particularly  lo  the  cause  of 
Russia,  by  creating  a  powerful  diversion 
in  her  favour  ?  Would  it  have  been  nothing 
if  the  enemy's  army  had  been  able  to 
have  gone  and  joined  their  countrymen  in 
Russia  ?  Would  Russia  look  at  the  evenu 
of  this  campaign,  as  if  we  had  been  com- 
pletely foiled  ?  Surely  the  instance  of  Ba- 
dajos  could  not  be  a  proof  of  the  defi- 
ciency of  our  means,  as  it  had  jbeen  taken 
after  the  commencement  of  the  siege  mnch 
sooner  than  had  been  expected.  The 
consequences,  however,  that  might  havt 
followed  the  capture  of  Badajoa  had,  it  was 
said,  been  done  away  by  our  being  com- 
pelled, instead  of  proceeding  to  Seville, 
to  fall  back  on  Ciodad  Rodrigo.  Had 
there  been  a  small  force,  said  the  nobk 
lord,  to  oppose  Marmont,  there  would  have 
been  no  occasion  for  so  falling  back,  and 
Marmont  was  so  weak  that  a  few  regi- 
ments would  have  given  the  desired  check. 
But  he  would  tell  the  noble  lord  that  Mar- 
mont had  happened  to  be  so  strong  that 
had  the  additional  15,000  been  thi^re, 
their  efibrtsmost  have  been  onavailing^ 
for  such  a  force  would  have  been  qnita 
unequal  to  that  possessed  by  the  enemy: 
So  much  for  the  first  instance  of  the  defi- 
ciency of  onr  means. 

Tba  .DoUo  lord  next  said^  thai  )oi4 
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WeUingUm  htd  advanced  to  Uadrid  id 
fMinuMice  of  the  instroctioM  of  mioittors» 
not  to  parioanco  of  bii  own  plan.  The 
conlrary»  bowevor,  wai  tho  facl.  Lord 
.Wettington  faad-nasar  lald  thai  he  ceold 
aoi  advance  lo  Madrid  withoot  further 
meant ;  be  bad  done  it  in  the  completion 
of  hit  oim  plant.  Bot»  then,  it  it  retorted, 
that  he  held  formed  tbit  plan  in  conte- 
qaence  of  expected  reinforcementi.  If  be 
expected  nich  reinibrcemenlti  it  wai 
ratner  extraordinary  that  he  made  no  de- 
claration of  the  kind—- that  be  had  ex« 
ptetted  no  want  of  attittance.  Again,  it 
had  been  taid,  with  at  liule  fenndation, 
that  hit  lordthip  had  advanced .  into  the 
heart  of  Spain,  catcolating  upon  the  aid 
of  the  expedition  comin|^  from  Sicily. 
The  hittory  of  that  expediuon  wat  tbortly 
tbity  and  be  woold  ttate  to  their  lordtbipt 
bow  far  lord  Wellington  coold  have  cal- 
culated on  any  tuch  attittance.  Inttroc^ 
ttont  bad  been  tent  to  lord  W.  Bentinck^ 
that  it  woold  be  materially  advantageoet 
to  Spain  if  he  conid  tpare  any  portion  of 
bit  forcet  from  Sicily;  but  the  for* 
warding  of  any  toch  attittance  wat  left 
completely  to  the  ditcretion  of  lord  W. 
Bentinck,  that  be  wat  not  to  tend  any 
'portion  of  bit  troopt  under  hit  com- 
mand, if  tuch  a  proceeding  would  be  in* 
contittent  with  the  tafety  of  Sicily.  Such 
wat  the  character  of  the  inttrnctiont  tent  to 
lord  W.  Bentinck,  and  lord  Wellington  bad 
heen  made  ac<|uainted  with  them,  to  that 
he  had  been  given  to  ooderttand  not  pot- 
titively  to  calculate  on  the  advance  of  lord 
W.  Bentinck.  He  had  been  informed  of  the 
contingenciet  on  which  tuch  advance  de- 
pended. A  communication  then  followed 
on  the  tobject,  and  it  wat  underttood  to 
be  extremely  detirable  that  a  force  ahouM 
appear  about  the  middle  of  July  on  the 
«t»urn  coatt  of  Spain.  Accordingly,  at 
this  time,  one  divition  wu  tent,  but  with 
tome  doubt,  whether  a  tecond  divitiOn 
could  be  tent  after  it,  and  whether  in  tbit 
€a5e  the  firtt  divition  might  not  be  forced 
io  alter  itt  dettination.  In  a  fortnight, 
however,  the  tecond  divition  folloired, 
tbat  it,  in  fact,  at  toon  at  it  wat  raited, 
and  in  the  whole  proceeding,  there  wat 
jiot  the  leatt  delay.  Suchet  wat  in  the 
mean  time  enabled  to  advance.  The 
noble  marqnit  had,  howeverf  concluded 
tbat  tbit  wat  a  complete  failure— that  it 
had  enabled  Sachet  to  tend  a  large  force 
on  Madrid.  But  .what  were  the  circom- 
ttancet  attending  that  fact;  or  rather, 
what  WM  the  fad  itielf  ?— why»  tket  one 


regiment  only  had  ventured  to  advai^  on 
Madrid. 

Marquit  WeUe$iey  here  remarked,  that 
he  underttood  the  force  which  marched 
on  Madrid  in  that  inttance,  to  be  a  much 
greater  amount. 

Earl  hoikmUt  in  continuation,  obterved, 
that  he  did  not  know  how  that  might  be 
—he  had  relied  on  the  ditpatchet  of  lord 
Wellington,  who  to  ttated  the  matter. 
But  tbit  additional  force — tbit  one  regi- 
ment, enabled  Joteph  to  remain  in  Madrid ! 
How  wat  tbit  fact?  Tbit  resiment  arrived 
in  Madrid  on  the  SOth  of  July,  and  Joteph 
left  it  on  the  2  Itt,  to  that  tbit  force,  which 
waarepretented  at  having  enabled  Joteph 
to  advance  from  Madrid,  did  not  arrive 
there  till  ten  dayt  after  he  had  left  it. 
Well,  then,  what  good  had  tbit  mighty  de* 
tachment  effected?  It  had  not  enabled 
Joteph  to  keep  Madrid— it  had  not  effrc* 
tually  added  to  the  ttrength  of  the  Retiro 
—it  could  have  had  no  influence  upon 
Joteph'a  firtt  movement  from  Madrid; 
and  when  he  again  returned  to  that  city, 
in  conteouence  of  the  defeat  of  Marmont't 
army  at  Salamanca,  he  wat  not  enabled  to 
make  more  retitiance,  or  a  longer  ttay>  on 
account  of  tuch  reinforcement.  Tho  next 
inttance  of  the  deficiency  of  our  meant 
wat  in  the  tiege  of  Burgoa;  and  here  he 
would  obterve,  that  it  wat  completely  im- 
pomible  that  lord  Wellington  thould  have 
known  any  thing  of  the  great  ttrength  of 
that  place  previoutly  to  the  19th  of  Sep- 
tember. Ilie  attault  of  the  22d  of  Sep- 
tember might  have  tucceeded,  had  not 
the  officer  unfortunately  fallen  who  led  on 
the  attack,  during  iu  progrett.  In  the 
pocket  of  that  officer  were  the  plant  of  at- 
tack, the  dbpotition  of  the  furcet,  &c. ; 
the  l>ody  fell  into  the  banda  of  the  enemy, 
and  the  French  of  courte  profited  by  thote 
docnmentt,  indeed  they  had  enabled  the 
enemy,  no  doubt,  to  foil  our  effortt.  Mini^ 
tert  did  not  know  of  the  tiege  till  the  1 J  th 
or  12ih  of  the  next  month,  and  it  waa 
needlett  to  obterve  that  it  wat  then 
too  late  to  do  any  thing.  At  to  affording 
attitunce  after  the  battle  of  Salamanca,  ic 
wat  not  precitely  known  to  the  govern- 
ment, what  courte  lord  Wellington  would 
purtoe  aubtequently  to  that  battle,  and 
therefore  it  wat  not  known  which  way 
reinforcementt  thoqid  be  forwarded.  Im- 
mediately afier  the  battle,  they  had  aeni 
off*  two  meitengera  to  learn  the  courto 
lord  Wellingtonloeant  to  take,  and  where 
to  tend  the  repiforcementa,  whether  to 
Litbonor  in  any  other  direction.  The  noble 
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Rodrigo  and  BadijoB,  and  drKren  tbe 
French  from  Andalosia,  but  taken  Borgos 
and  driven  the  enemy  behind  the  Woro, 
atill  if  there  were  means  sa6lcient  to  have 
driven  them  beyond  the  Pyrenneesj  and 
secured  Spain  on  one  side  by  that  barrier, 
and  on  the  other  side  by  the  ocean^  a  bar- 
rier still  more  impenetrable  when  covered 
with  British  shipping— -supposing  that 
even  so  much  could  be  shown,  and  that 
more  might  have  been  done  but  for  the 
mismanagement  of  ministers,  be  would 
maintain  that  fair  ground  would  have 
been  shown  lor  enquiry.  Such  a  case  bad 
been  made  that  night.  It  had  been 
ahown,  that  more  might  have  been  done 
than  had  been  done,  and  it  therefore  re« 
mained  to  be  ascertained  what  were  the 
causes  of  this  failure.*  He  was  convinced 
the  illustrious  commander  felt  as  keenly 
the  disappointment  of  s^ch  failure,  as 
could  any  man  in  this  country,  and  of  the 
hopes  that  had  been  justly  raised  by  the 
baule  of  Salamanca,  and  by  the  result  of 
that  glorious  day.  The  noble  marquis 
who  had  brought  forward  the  present  mo- 
tion had  asserted,  and  his  assertion  had 
been  supported  by  his  statements,  that  in 
several  poinU  a  failure  had  taken  place  in 
the  efforts  of  lord  Wellington  in  conse- 
quence of  a  deficiency  of  means,  and  it 
was,  he  would  cootemi,  the  doty  of  their 
lordships  to  enquire,  to  what  such  failures 
had  been  owing.  It  was  quite  clear  tliat, 
after  the  siege  and  capture  of  Badajoz, 
lord  Wellington  was  unable  from  a  want 
of  means  to  pursue  the  plan  of  operations 
be  had  projected  in  the  south,  and  com- 
pelled by  the  same  cause  to  direct  his  at- 
tention and  force  to  the  north,  to  prevent 
the  irruption  of  Mar  moot,  and  to  succour 
Cittdad  Kodrigo.  If  lord  Wellington  had 
not  been  enabled  to  keep  a  sufficient  force 
in  the  north,  to  repel  that  incursion,  was 
not  this  a  subject  for  enquiry  ?  That  House 
would  not  do  its  duty  if  it  did  not  ascertain 
whether  his  Majesty's  ministers  ,had  on 
this  occasion  acted  with  wisdom  and  vi- 
gour ;  and  this  could  not  be  done  without 
enquiry. 

The  next  point  of  charge  was,  that 
when  after  having  withdrawn  from  the 
south,  and  advanced  into  Spain  to  Sala- 
manca, in  full  confidence  of  a  .diversion  in 
the  east  in  his  favour,  no  such  diversion 
had  been  effected.  Though  assured  that 
measure^  would  have  been  taken*  to  render  | 
this  diversion  effectual,  and  induced  to 
penetrate  into  tbe  heart  of  the  country 
under  the  coaviction  that  it  would  take  . 
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place,  it  wasnoi  till  July,  after  he  had  nl« 
ready  entered  Spain,  having  passed  the 
Douro  in  June«  that  he  learned  that  the  oo> 
operation  of  the  expedition  would  not  be 
ready.  He  had  been  induced  to  advance 
under  an  expectation  of  the  e%yuA'ttnm,uad^ 
had  actually  commenced  his  retreat  on  the 
20th  of  July,  before  he  was  apprised  of  the 
fact  that  the  diversion  coukl  not  take  place. 
It  was  possible  that  his  expectation  micht 
have  been  erroneoos*-it  was  possible  that 
ministers  might  not  have  failed  in  the  pro- 
mises of  support  which  they  held  oet  to 
him-— it  was  possible  that  lord  Welling- 
ton might  have  calculated  without  just 
grounds  upon  the  co-operation  of  an  ez<^ 

C edition  in  the  east,  or  that  it  might  have 
een  the  fault  of  lord  William  Bentinck 
that  the  expedition  failed  to  produce  the 
effect  expected— but  in  whatever  quarter 
the  fault  Jay,  it  was  the  duty  of  that  House 
to  enquire.  It  was  obvious  that  the  expe- 
dition must  have  been  intended  to  effect 
some  diversion  in  faronr  of  lord  Welling- 
ton. But  the  pointwhich  had  been  chosen, 
from  its  distance,  rendered  it  impossible 
for  him  to  communicate  with  it,  and  there- 
fore it  proved  useless,  and  continued  inac- 
tive, at  the  place  where  it  first  landed, 
without  any  other  returns  to  this  country 
ever  since,  except  those  of  the  stck. 
Though  ineffective  as  to  the  objects  of  the 
war,  it  was,  however,  effective  to  retard 
the  progress  of  lord  Wellington.  Tiie 
agent  of  this  force  at  Gibraltar  applied  lo 
its  use  that  specie  which  would  have 
enabled  lord  Wellington  to  prosecute  bis 
operations— thus  the  expedition  had  prov- 
ed not  a  diversion  in  favour  of  lord  Wel- 
lington, but  in  favour  of  tbe  enemy.  In 
fact,  the  landing  of  the  expedition  at  Ali- 
cant  prevented  its  being  of  any  service  to 
lord  Wellington.  Did  the  planners  of  this 
expedition  know  where  Alicant  was  situa^ 
ted  ?  He  might  apply  to  this  as  he  had 
applied  to  the  more  fatal  expedition  to 
Walcheren,  that  it  was  not  possible  to  send 
it  to  a  place  where  it  could  be  of  less  use* 
Notwitnstanding  all  this,  however,  thas  il- 
lustrious commander,  taking  advantagjo  off 
the  misconduct  of  the  French  general,  ob- 
tained the  glorious  victory  of  Salamaticm* 
Still  afler  the  battle  he  remained  unable  to 
prosecute  the  advantages  it  off*ered,  by 
following  up  hb  success  by  the  total  de- 
struction of  the  enemy's  force.  In  look- 
ing at  the  progress  of  the  campaign,  it 
seemed  incomprehensible  to  manv,  and 
appeared  extraordinary,  that  after  the  asg* 
nal  defeat  of  Marmonis  tht  British  gene* 
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nl  had  not  been  so  reinforced  as  to  be 
able  to  tecore  the  posteMion  of'  Borgos,  a 
place  he  considered  of  to  mach  import- 
ancOf  and  to  driTO  the  enemy  behind  the 
Ebro.  It  was  fbr  ministers  to  explain  why 
this  had  not  been  the  case,  for  the  noble 
marquis  bad  that  ntght  explicitly  stated 
that  he  had  not  sufficient  means^  and  was 
prevented  from  following  op  his  advantage 
from  his  want  of  force,  whilst  the  enemy 
po«sei»sed  under  Joseph  a  force  of  12,000 
infantry  and  3,000  cavalry,  besides  consi* 
derable  reinforcements  from  Suchet,  which 
lord  Wellington  was  anable  to  keep  in 
check  and  at  the  same  time  pursue  Mar- 
mont»  To  this  charge  of  having  neglected 
to  support  the  noble  marquis  adequately, 
no  answer  had  been  given  ;  and  the  efiect 
of  his  want  of  means  wafi,  that  all  the  ad« 
▼sntages  of  the  victory  of  Salamanca  were 
lost,  and  that  lord  Wellington  was  unable 
to  follow  up  Maro) out's  beaten  army, 
from  his  deficiency  of  means.  This  was 
a  point  which  called  for  enquiry. 

He  came  now  to  a  still  more  serious 

{>oint— the  siege  of  Burgos,  a  siege  which 
asted  a  month,  and  cost  the  British  a  loss 
of  between  two  and  three  thousand  men. 
With  respect  to  this  operation,  they  had 
been  informed  bv  the  noble  marquis,  that 
until  he  saw  and  felt  its  approach,  lord 
Wellington  had  no  intelligence  of  the 
force  of  the  army  of  the  north,  and  by  the 
noble  earl,  that  until  he  had  taken  that 
hornwork  be  could  obtain  no  intelligence 
of  the  state  of  the  fortress  of  Burgos.  He 
bad  thought  that  the  Spaniards  were  ani- 
mated  with  a  more  lively  zeal  to  assist  us 
in  the  cause  which  we  maintained  for  their 
aakes,  and  that,  at  least,  they  would  have 
pfocared  the  intelligence  which  was  so 
necessary  to  the  success  of  lord  Welling- 
ton's operations.  He  could  not  have  be- 
lieved that  in  a  country  where  the  people 
were  said  to  be  attached  to  us  and  in- 
terested  in  our  success,  it  was  possible 
chat  lord  Wellington  should  have  re- 
mained in  such  totsi  ignorance.  This  cir- 
cumstance, he  would  own,  did  not  appear 
to  hi m  to  hold  out  any  strong  encoursge- 
ment  as  to  the  future  progreu  of  the  war. 
htill,  however,  deficient  as  he  was  in  such 
essential  intelligence,  lord  Wellington  un- 
dertook the  siege,  and  in  this  as  in  the 
other  cases,  according  to  his  own  state- 
ment, failed  from  a  deficiency  of  means. 
It  had  been  stated  by  the  noble  earl,  he 
would  allow,  that  there  had  been  no  such 
defect  of  means,  and  in  this  the  noble  earl 
appeared  in  soma  measure  to  cast  the 


blame' from  bis  colleagues  u))on  the  noble 
marquis.  But  if  what  the  noble  earl  had 
stated  was  correct,  and  lord  Wellington,' 
having  sufficient  means  to  prosecute  the 
sieee  to  a  successful  result,  had  neglected 
to  bring  these  means  np  (a  circumstance 
which  he  would  never  credit)  then,  again 
he  most  contend,  that  it  was  the  grand  duty 
of  that  House  to  inquire  into  the  circmn- 
stances  of  the  case.  Upon  the  subject  of 
the  retreat  which  followed,  he  should  not 
say  much ;  but  from  the  disorder  and  con- 
sequent scenes  of  plunder,  which  attended 
it  throoj^hout  its  progress,  he  was  sorry  to 
say  that  he  was  afraid  the  consequence 
would  be,  that  it  would  alienate  the  minds 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  provinces  through 
which  the  army  had  passed.-^Every  thing 
however  considered,  he  must  contend,  that 
the  noble  lords  opposite  were,  prtmaj^cir, 
bound  to  show,  that  the  adequate  means  of 
reducing  Burgos  and  of  reaping  the  ad* 
vantages  of  the  victory  of  Salamanca  had 
been  supptied-i^ut  wherever  the  fault  lay, 
he  would  say,  inquire.  It  had  been 
charged,  that  no  reinforcements  bad  been 
received,  during  the  whole  campaign,  ttif 
after  the  battle  of  Salamanca,  and  after 
the  commencement  of  the  retreat;  and 
to  this  the  noble  earl  had  replied,  that  no 
reinforcements  had  been  required.  But 
had  not  ministers  been  apprised  that  lord 
Wellington  was  about  undertaking  great 
offensive  operations ;  and  was  it  not  their 
hounden  duty  to  supply  to  htm  the  means 
of  executing  them  with  effect  and  sue 
cess  }  It  behoved  them,  with  a  view  to 
the  importance  of  the  issue  of  these  ope- 
rations,  to  have  provided  means  of  support 
in  partial  failure,  and  of  pushing  his  ad- 
vantage after  success.  They  were  aware 
of  the  state  of  Europe,  and  most  have 
known  the  effect  that  would  have  been 
produced  at  such  a  crisis  by  a  vigorous 
and  decisive  effort  in  the  peninsula.  Look- 
ing to  the  state  of  Europe^-^to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  actual  campaign— to  the 
views  and  projects  of  lord  Wellington— 
and  to  the  consequences  that  would  result 
from  a  gprand  and  decisive  operation  in 
Spain  at  that  moment — ministers  were 
particularly  bound  to  tend  out  ample 
means  to  lord  Wellington  to  enable  him 
to  carry  his  enterprising  projects  into 
effect,  and  to  crown  the  operations  he  was 
undertaking  with  brilliant  and  unqualified 
success.  This  he  would  maintain  was  their 
duty,  and  it  was  incumbent  upon  their 
lordships,  when  they  considered  the  heavy 
consequences  of  their  haying  failed  in  the 
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performaDce  of  it«  to  intiitate  an  inqoiry 
into  the  camea  of  thai  failare.  Bat  when 
charged  with  neglect  to  sepd  out  sufficient 
reinrorcementfi  at  early  as  possible  to  the 
support  of  the  army,  the  noble  earl  re* 
plied,  that  a6  time  had  been  losjL  in  send- 
ing ont  retoforcemeots  after  the  battle  of 
SaTamanca.  Hotr  had  that  been  pro?ed  ? 
The  battle  of  Salamanca  took  place  on  the 
22d  of  Joly,  and  yet  oo  reinforcements 
had  join^  the  army  till  after  the  retreat 
bad  commenced.  But,  said  the  noble 
early  troops  were  sent  out  early  in  Septem- 
ber. Allowing  that  to  be  the  case,  did  it 
prore  that  no  time  haj  been  lost  in  ex- 
pediting th|m  ?  The  battle  was  fought 
on  the  22d  of  July— the  intelligence  of 
the  victory  was  received  in  this  coontry 
on  the  15th  of  August,  and  it  was  not  till 
the  15th  of  September  that  the  reinforce- 
ments were  sent  oot.  Not  a  man  was  dis- 
patched from  this  country  before  that 
period.  Was  not  this  a  subject  that  de- 
manded inquiry,  and  were  not  their  lord- 
ships bound  to  call  upon  ministers  for  this 
extraordinary  delay  ?  Could  it  be  said, 
that  with  the  means  of  this  coontryi  rein- 
forcements could  not  have  been  sent 
sooner?  If  we  had  not  accomplished 
•  all  the  objects  of  this  campaign,  it  was 
owing  to  our  deficiency  of  force,  and 
it  was  of  the  utmost  imporunce  to  know 
whether  all  that  could  have  been  sup- 
plied had  been  sent*  The  question  in 
reality  was,  whether,  if  lord  Wellington 
bad  not  accomplished  all  that  might  rea- 
sonably have  been  expected,  the  failure 
had  arisen  from  a  deficiency  of  means,  or 
whether  the  deficiency  of  means  was  owing 
to  the  neglect  of.  ministers  in  supplying 
them  in  Mequate  proportion,  or  to  the 
real  defect  of  the  resources  of  the  coun- 
try? Of  this  their  lordships  most  be 
convinced,  that  ministera  were  bound  to 
supply  lord  Wellington  with  all  the  means 
in  their  power, to  send  htm.  His  noble 
friend  who  had  brought  forward  the  ques- 
tion, had  stated,  with  a  view  to  prove  that 
they  had  had  ample  means,  that 'there 
were  at  that  period  stationed  at  home 
40,000  infantry  and  12,000  cavalry,  and 
to  his  question,  why  no  part  of  this  force 
had  been  applied  to  reinforce  the  army,  no 
satisfactory  answer  had  been  given  by  the 
noble  earl.  It  was  trne  that  noble  lord 
had  Slated  that  a  considerable  part  of  the 
force  alluded  to  by  the  noble  marquis, 
consisted  of  skeleton  battalions  which  had 
returned  to  recruit  from  severe  and  active 
aervioe.     But  was  this  any   anawer? 


Though  each  battalion  might  not  coosiat 
of  500  men,  the  aggregate  fbtca  amoonted 
to  40»000,  and  that  totals  he  most  contend, 
would  have  a&rded  y^ery  sufficient  rein* 
forcements.  He  was  not  disposed,  how- 
ever, to  enter  into  these  deteils*  nor  did 
he  suppose  that  their  lordships  would  think 
it  necessary  for  him  to  dwell  upon  then. 
Still  he  thought  that  he  had  said  enough 
to.show  them,  that  even  upon  this  ground 
the  House  was  bound  to  enter  into  the 
enquiry  proposed.  There  vraa  one  point 
in  the  reason  assigned  by  the  noble 
earl  for  keeping  so  large  a  force  at 
home,  which  he  felt  peculiarly  bound 
to  notice.  Their  lordships  would  recol- 
lect, that  in  enumerating  the  causes  for 
retaining  so  large  i  force  at  home,  the 
noble  earl  mentioned  the  state  of  Ireland. 
—(No,  no !  from  earl  Bathurst)—'If  his 
ears  had  not  deceived  him,  the  noble  earl 
had  distinctly  assigned  that  as  one  of  the 
causes.— (No,  -  no !  again  from  earl  Ba^ 
tborst)— Certainly  the  noble  earl  had 
stated  that  the  force  in  question  was  dis- 
persed over  Scotland,  England  and  Ire- 
land.-—(Hear,  hear  !)-— On  the  mention  of 
Ireland,  he  was  persuaded  that  the  feel- 
ing of  that  House  must  have  been,  that  it 
bad  a  direct  reference  to  the  state  of  the 
Catholics  in  that  country.  That  was  his 
feeling,  and  he  was  fully  persuaded  that 
the  state  in  which  Ireland  nad  been  kept 
was  a  principal  cause  why  the  government 
was  obliged  to  keep  so  large  a  force  at 
home,  and  the  sole  cause  which  shut  out 
from  the  army  so  large  a  source  of  supply 
of  numbers  te  its  ranks  as  that  coontry 
would  otherwise  afford.  He  was  happy 
however  at  last,  at  the  bright  prospect 
which  the  Resolutions  of  the  House  of 
Commons  with  respect  to  the  Catholics 
had  opened-«4ie  was  happy  to  perceive 
that  there  was  at  length  a  just  hope  thai 
that  great  measure  of  justice  and  sound 
policy,  the  relief  of  the  Catholics  from  the 
disabilities  to  which  they  had  been  sob- 
jectedy  would  be  carried  into  efiect.  He 
hailed  the  Resolution  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  contained  in  the  Votes  on  their 
teble,  as  the  first  measure  of  true  end 
liberal  policy ;  ofa  policy  which  he  hoped 
the  ministry  would  not  attempt  to  defeat. 
He  hoped  that  the  noble  lords  opposite, 
though  hostile  to  the  principle  of  the  mea- 
sure as  they  bad  declared  themselves, 
would  not  oppose  ite  execution.  He  en- 
treated them  to  take  the  sUte.of  the  em- 
pire serioosly  intoiheirconsideratioii,  and 
not  to  think  of  gcantiog  the  priviiegea 
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Boughi  f^MifNy^  lh(|:.Ciitfc9iiieb  but  ia  b 
tj)iffit  of  gfoy^jUfc  ffjUfgiUrtioPf  and  ho 
va»  p^nuttM  ^Ulbei^fieetof  Ike  niea* 
tiMtttAvtf^  j^.tt^^it  IvohM  leave  90(biog 
ta  ibeiA  4a  T<w  fc<)9^  ^^  cooseanencei  of 
tbe  war.  It,  fiaMhtir  4«ty  io  look  f«ci* 
oii4)r  9%  U)e  lyiwtioi^  lo>  gsaot  Ibe  coo- 
GOffMHM*.  »ol  lA  iKMrliaJ  apd  xuiQg^dly 
Bifia>twrti.bol  in  «ioli  »  i|^it  of  coaci- 
liatio«  a»4l|igbfc  iinilt^Jxdam}  to  as  in  in* 
toreai  a^d  alKiclion^  4im1  laiae  up  within 
«»  «jpch  a  force  which  would  leave  u« 
notbmg^o  f^oar  ffom  iba.utiooftt  efforts  of 
•ar  0wnoy^  It  was  to  him  personally  a 
sa(i«iactiQa.to  bear  some  of  those  persons 
who  hint  been  loudest  in  arraigning  the 
nea^me  wbieb  he  bad  in  a  former  instance 
proposedt  and  which,  if  it  had  then  been 
carried  into  efiect«  would  have  prevented 
many  of  the  mischiefs  which  had  since 
OGcurnidi— who  iiad  asserted  that  it  would 
have  been  injurious  to  the  Protestant,  now 
proposing  to  grant  to  the  Catholics  more 
than  his  measure  was  to  have  given  them 
—40  admit  them  not  only  to  the  highest 
ranks  in  the  army,  but  to  the  honours  and 
distinctions  of  the  law  ?  i  ThiS}  be  woulj 
coolessj  was  to  him  a  personal  triumph 
ana  satisfaction.  He  hoped  the  public 
would  judge  as  they  ought  of  the  conduct 
of  those  persons  who  fel4  themselves  jus* 
lified  in  stating  that  if  his  measure  had 
been  carried  into  a  law,  the  state  would 
thereby  be  ruined>  and  the  established 
church  subverted,  when  they  now  came 
forward  and  stated  that  all  which  hismea« 
aure  conferred  might  be  granted,  pro* 
vided  no  mere  were  granted.  He  hoped 
the  public  would  understand  from  this 
the  arts  used  to  deceive  them,  by  seeing 
these  persons  propose  the  same  concessions 
as  he  had  formerly  proposed. — They 
might  understand  with  what  views  those 
assertiona  had  formerly  been  made;  and 
learn  how  to  judge  from  them  of  the  as- 
aertions  respecting  the  question  at  present, 
and  rest  satisfied  that  when  the  whole 
aaeaaure  was  carried  to  iu  utmost  extent, 
these  persons  would  with  equal  facility 
conform  themselves  to  circumstances.  He 
was  aware  that  this  bad  no  connection  with 
the  question  before  their  lordships,  but  he 
could  not  refrain  from  thus  alluding  to  iu 

If  the  statements  respecting  our  pecu* 
nioKy  resources,  and  our  inabilities  to  make 
iurther  exertion  in  that  war,  were  correct, 
tbey  tended  to  produce  considerable 
doubts  as  to  the  continuance  of  the  con* 
test.  Nothing  bad  been  said  by  the  noble 
earl  as  to  the  strange  counteractioa  of  the 
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differeat  agtinM*  by  which  lord  Welling* 
Vui  waj|  deprived. of  tl|e  nece^sa^y  specie. 
^o,  satisfactory  answer  ,had  been  giyen 
respectiog  the  ^ystepd  of  liceiices,.  by 
which  t()e  accoutrements  of  SouU's  army 
had  been  sent  from  £ogiand»  .  Nothing 
had  been  said  as  to  the  statement  that 
dollars  could  be  procured  in  America  at 
a  cheaper  rate  than  in  the  peninsula  i  and 
if  lord  Wellington  retreated  for  want  of 
specie,  this  was  surely  a  sufiicieat  ground 
for  inquiry.  The  course  of  excbaoge  waa 
now  complained  of.  In  the  discussions 
op  the  subject  of  the  paper  circulation, 
one  of  the  pretended  advantages  of  it  waa 
the  facility  it  was  supposed  to  give  for 
carrying  on  the  war.  But  now  it  appeared 
tbatjiot  only  it  bad  no  such  good  tflVct, 
but  that  informed,  through  iu  effect*  the 
unfavourable  state  of  exchange,  ao  excuse 
for  the  fault  of  the  ministry  in  not  carry- 
ing on  the  war.  The  noble  earl  (Baihurat) 
admitted  that  the  state  of  our  commerce 
crippled  our  exertions,  and  the  state  of 
our  commerce  was  attributed  to  the  con- 
tinental system.  But  was  no  part  of  our 
distress  to  be  attribnted  to  the  loss  of  a 
commerce  to  the  amount  of  twelve  mil- 
lions annually,  which  had  been  struck  off 
by  the  war,  in  which  the  impolitic  con- 
duct of  the  ministry  had  involved  the 
country  with  America?  He  (lord  G.)  did 
not  mean  by  this  to  support  the  American 
government  in  such  demands  as  were  in* 
consistent  with  those  maritime  rights, 
which  were   essential  to  our  jnarititae 

greatness,  but  if  his  Majesty's  ministera 
ad  not  persisted  in  the  Orders  in  Council 
till  America  was  irritated,  and  repealed 
them  only  at  the  time,  when  the  account 
of  our  su&rin^sat  the  want  of  commerce 
went  out  to  give  the  Americana  a  sense 
of  their  own  importance,  theae  demanda 
had  never  been  made* 

In  the  objections  he  bad  made  to  the 
want  of  exertion,  it  was  not  to  be  inferred 
that  he  waa  an  enemy  to  the  system  of 
husbanding  our  resources,  which  he  bad 
always  professed  and  advocated.  But  this 
system  should  never  be  carried  so  far  aa 
to  prevent  us  from  striking  a  blow  when 
an  opportunity  presented  itself:  indeed, 
this  was  one  of  the  uses  of  this  system, 
that  in  such  caaea  gave  ua  the  oneans  of 
doing  it. 

Neither  had  any  thing  happened  which 
induced  him  to  repent  of  bis  opinions,  on 
the  subject  of  the  bpanish  contest.  It  waa 
his  opinion,  that  the  efforts  of  the  Spanish 
people  against  France,  couU  alone  enable 
J(G) 
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perfbrnance  of  it|  to  infttilole  an  inqairy 
into  the  causes  of  that  failure.  But  when 
charged  with  neglect  to  sepd  out  lufficient 
reiororcementfi  as  early  as  possible  to  the 
support  of  the  armyi  the  noble  earl  re- 
pliedy  that  a6  time  had  been  lost  tn  send- 
ing oat  reioforcemeots  after  the  battle  of 
Salamanca.  HoW  had  that  been  proved } 
The  battle  of  Salamanca  took  place  on  the 
22d  of  Jaly,  and  yet  no  reinforcements 
had  joined  the  army  till  after  the  retreat 
had  commenced.  Bat«  said  the  noble 
earl,  troops  were  sent  out  early  in  Septem* 
ber.  Allowing  that  to  be  the  case,  did  it 
prove  that  no  time  had  been  lost  in  ex- 
pediting th|m?  The  battle  was  fought 
on  the  22d  of  July— the  intelligence  of 
the  victory  was  received  in  this  country 
on  the  15th  of  August,  and  it  was  not  till 
the  15th  of  September  that  the  reinforce* 
meats  were  sent  oot.  Not  a  man  was  dis- 
patched from  this  couatry  before  that 
period.  Was  not  this  a  subject  that  de- 
manded inquiry,  and  were  not  their  lord- 
ships bound  to  call  upon  ministers  for  this 
extraordinary  delay  ?  Could  it  be  said, 
that  with  the  means  of  this  country,  rein- 
forcements could  not  have  been  sent 
sooner?  If  we  had  not  accomplished 
-all  the  objects  of  this  campaign,  it  was 
owing  to  our  deficiency  of  force,  and 
it  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  know 
whether  all  that  could  have  been  sup- 
plied had  been  sent.  The  question  in 
reality  was,  whether,  if  lord  Wellington 
had  not  accomplished  all  that  might  rea- 
sonably have  been  expected,  the  failure 
bad  arisen  from  a  deficiency^  of  means,  or 
whether  the  deficiency  of  means  was  owing 
to  the  neglect  of,  ministers  in  supplying 
Ihem  in  Equate  proportion,  or  to  the 
real  defect  of  the  resources  of  the  coon- 
try?  Of  this  their  lordships  most  be 
convinced,  that  ministers  were  bound  to 
supply  lord  Wellington  with  aU  the  means 
in  their  power ,  to  send  him.  His  noble 
friend  who  had  brought  forward  the  ques- 
tion, had  suted,  with  a  view  to  prove  that 
they  had  had  ample  means,  that  "there 
were  at  that  period  stationed  at  home 
40,000  infantry  and  12,000  cavalry,  and 
to  his  question,  why  no  part  of  this  force 
had  been  applied  to  reinforce  the  army,  no 
satisfactory  answer  had  been  given  by  the 
noble  earl.  It  was  true  that  noble  lord 
had  stated  that  a  considerable  part  of  the 
force  alluded  to  by  the  noble  marquis, 
consisted  of  skeleton  battalions  vrhich  had 
returned  to  recmit  from  seveia  and  active 
service.     But  was  this  any  answer? 


Though  each  battalion  ought  not  consist 
of  500  men,  the  aggregate  force  amoonted 
to  40,000,  and  that  totd,  he  most  contend, 
would  have  affimled  very  safficieiil  rein- 
foroementa.  He  was  not  disposed,  how- 
ever, to  enter  into  these  details,  aor  did 
he  suppose  that  their  lordships  woaM  think 
it  necessary  for  him  to  dwell  upon  them. 
Still  he  thought  that  he  had  ssid  enough 
to.show  them,  that  even  upon  this  groond 
the  House  was  boond  to  enter  into  the 
enquiry  proposed.  There  vras  one  point 
in  the  reason  assigned  by  the  noble 
earl  for  keeping  so  large  a  force  at 
home,  which  he  felt  peculiariy  bound 
to  notice.  Their  lordships  would  recol- 
lect, that  in  enumerating  the  caoaes  for 
retaining  so  large  i  force  at  home,  the 
noble  earl  mentioned  the  state  of  Ireland. 
—-(No,  no  1  from  earl  Bathurat)-»If  his 
ears  bad  not  deceived  him,  the  noble  ewl 
had  distinctly  assigned  that  as  one  of  the 
causes.— (No,  no!  again  from  earl  Be- 
tburst.) — Certainly  the  noble  earl  had 
stated  that  the  force  in  question  was  dis- 
persed over  Scotland,  England  and  Ire- 
land.—(Hear,  hear !) — On  the  menUon  of 
Ireland,  he  was  persuaded  that  the  fieel- 
ing  of  that  House  most  have  been,  that  it 
had  a  direct  reference  to  the  state  of  the 
Catholics  in  that  country.  That  was  his 
feeling,  and  he  was  fully  persuaded  that 
the  state  in  which  Ireland  nad  been  kept 
was  a  principal  cause  why  the  government 
was  obliged  to  keep  so  large  a  force  at 
home,  and  the  sole  cause  which  shot  out 
from  the  army  so  large  a  source  of  supply 
of  numbers  to  ito  ranks  as  that  coontry 
would  otherwise  afibrd.  He  was  happy 
however  at  last,  at  the  bright  prospect 
which  the  Resolutions  of  the  House  of 
Commons  with  respect  to  the  Catholics 
had  opened-^e  was  happy  to  perceive 
that  there  was  at  length  a  jast  hope  thai 
that  great  measure  of  justice  and  sound 
policy,  the  relief  of  the  Catholics  from  the 
disabilities  to  which  they  had  been  snb- 
jectedi  would  be  carried  into  efiect.  He 
hailed  the  Resolution  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  contained  in  the  Votes  on  their 
table,  as  the  first  measure  of  true  and 
liberal  policy ;  ofa  policy  which  he  hoped 
the  ministry  would  not  attempt  to  defeat. 
He  hoped  that  the  noble  lords  opposite, 
though  hostile  to  the  principle  of  the  mea- 
sure as  they  bad^  declared  themselves, 
would  not  oppose  its  execution.  He  en- 
treated them  to  take  the  state  of  the  em- 
pire seriously  into  iheir  consideration,  and 
net  to  think  of  gcantaog  the  privilegea 
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aougbi  |Mutti«NiaiAP  th(ii.fi(i(k9iM%  but  in  b 
SfMffU  <^  fHH)r§Wf«f^Hi«lioii,  and  ho 
1VM  p^ffUAM  Wl#Ui«^ot«f  Ike  n»ea« 
•iMr«4v^Qiiilid  1^  tl^W  jt  |PiHM<t  leave  ^otfiiog 
ta  ibeoa  ^S^m  kfkVk  tk^  cooseaiiencas.of 
tbo  wiMT.  li.  fiaM^ir .  4«iy  *o  look  ««ri« 
Qti4)r  at  Ibe  4^iaiM0i^  lo  graot  Ibe  cqq* 
ONiiiiQffv  liOi.iA  #iMt^al  apd  xuggardly 
neamwrifibol  JO  Mch  a  ifHrife  of  coocip 
liMicHi  aa  4»ijKbt  uaiU<Jbaland  to  us  in  in* 
l«rMiiM9<i  MMCtioiv  #bkI  raiie  up  within 
««  Mcb  a  force  which  would  leave  us 
RQihiiig  t<»  feftf  ffMii  the  utoioat  efforts  of 
•ar  enemy*  It  waa  to  him  peraonally  a 
aaiiaiactioa  to  bear  tome  of  those  penoat 
wh9  hail  been  loedeat  in  arraigning  the 
meaimie  whieb  he  bad  in  a  foimer  instance 
propocedt  and  which*  if  it  had  then  been 
carcied  into  eflect«  would  have  prevented 
nuny  of  the  mischiefs  which  had  since 
eccurmd,— who  bad  asserted  that  it  would 
have  been  injurious  to  the  Protestant,  now 
preposing  to  grant  to  the  Catholics  more 
than  bis  meaanre  was  to  have  given  them 
^40  admit  them  net  only  to  the  highest 
ranks  in  the  army,  bnt  to  the  honours  and 
distinctions  of  the  law  ?  i  This,  be  would 
cooiessj  was  to  him  a  personal  triumph 
and  satisfaction*  He  hoped  the  public 
fPOuM  judge  aa  they  ought  of  the  conduct 
of  those,  persons  who  fel4  themselves  jus* 
lified  in  stating  that  if  his  measure  had 
been  carried  into  a  law,  tlie  state  would 
thereby  be  ruined>  and  the  established 
church  subverted,  when  they  now  came 
forward  and  stated  that  all  which  bismea- 
aure  conferred  might  be  granted,  pro* 
vided  no  mere  were  granted.  He  hoped 
the  public  would  understand  from  this 
the  arts  used  to  deceive  them,  by  seeing 
these  persons  propose  the  same  concessions 
as  he  had  formerly  propeaed.— They 
might  understand  with  what  views  those 
assertions  had  formerly  been  made ;  and 
learn  how  to  judge  from  them  of  the  as* 
aertioos  respecting  the  question  at  present, 
and  rest  satisfied  that  when  the  whole 
measure  was  carried  to  iu  utmost  extent, 
these  persons  would  with  equal  facility 
conform  themselves  to  circumstances.  He 
was  a  wave  that  this  bad  no  connection  with 
the  question  before  their  lordships,  but  he 
oould  not  refrain  from  thus  alluding  to  it. 

If  the  statements  respecting  onr  pecu* 
niaty  resources,  and  our  inabilities  to  make 
farther  exertion  in  that  war»  were  correet, 
they  tended  to  produce  considerable 
doubts  as  to  the  coniinnance  of  the  con* 
test.  Nothing  had  been  said  by  the  noble 
earl  as  to  the  strange  counteractien  of  the 
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different  ag^snU*  by  wbich  lord  Welling- 
^m  waa  deprived ^of  tl^e  necsj^sary  specie. 
^o.  satisfactory  answer  «had  been  ($iyeji 
respecting  the  4yftte{p.  of  licences,,  by 
which  tJ3e  accoutrements  of  SouU's  army 
had  been  sent  froe^  England.  Nothing 
had  been  said  as  to  the  atatement  that 
dollars  could  be  procured  in  America  at 
a  cheaper  rate  than  in  the  peninsula  y  and 
if  lord  Wellington  retreated  for  want  of 
specie,  this  was  surely  a  sufficient  ground 
ior  inquiry.  The  course  of  exchange  waa 
now  complained  of.  In  the  discussions 
on  the  subject  of  the  paper  circulation, 
one  of  the  pretended  advantages  of  it  waa 
the  facility  it  was  supposed  to  give  for 
carrying  on  the  war.  JBotnow  it  appeared 
thatjiot  only  it  bad  no  such  good  tff<fct, 
but  that  itv formed,  through  its  effect,  the 
unfavourable  state  of  exchange,  an  excuse 
for  the  fault  of  the  ministry  m  not  carry- 
ing on  the  war*  The  noble  earl  (Bathurat) 
admitted  that  the  state  of  our  commerce 
crippled  our  exertion^  and  the  state  of 
our  commerce  was  attributed  to  the  con- 
tinental system.  But  was  no  part  of  our 
distress  to  be  attributed  to  the  loss  of  a 
commerce  to  the  amount  of  twelve  mil- 
lions annually,  which  had  been  struck  off 
by  the  war,  in  which  the  impolitic  con- 
duct of  the  ministry  had  involved  the 
country  with  America?  He  (lord  G.)  did 
not  mean  by  this  to  support  the  American 
government  in  such  demands  as  were  in- 
consistent with  those  maritime  rights, 
which  were   essential  to  our  jnarititoe 

greatness,  bat  if  bis  Majesty's  minuters 
ad  not  persisted  in  the  Orders  in  Council 
till  America  was  irritated,  and  repealed 
them  only  at  the  time,  when  the  account 
of  our  suferin^aat  the  want  of  commerce 
went  out  to  give  the  Americana  a  sense 
of  their  own  importanee,  these  demands 
had  never  been  made* 

In  the  objectiona  he  bad  made  to  the 
want  of  exertion,  it  was  not  to  be  inferred 
tbat  be  waa  an  enemy  to  the  system  of 
husbanding ouriasourcesy  which  he  had 
always  professed  and  advocated.  But  this 
system  should  never  be  carried  so  far  as 
to  prevent  us  from  striking  a  blow  when 
an  opportunity . presented  itself:  indeed, 
this  was  one  of  the  uses  of  this  system^ 
that  in  such  cases  gave  ns  the  «means  of 
doing  it. 

Neither  had  any  thing  happened  which 
induced  him  to  repent  of  his  opinions,  on 
the  subject  of  the  bpanish  contest.  It  waa 
his  opinion,  that  the  efforta  of  the  Spanish 
people  against  France,  couU  elone  enable 
J(G) 
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them  to  withstand  that  overwhelining 
power.  These  sentiments  he  had  uttered 
under  the  supposition,  that  no  other  power 
would  stand  up  against  the  French  em* 
peror,  and  that  that  emperor  would  not 
depart  from  the  unity  of  council,  and  of 
action,  by  which  (as  the  noble  marquis 
bad  stated)  the  greatest  successes  of  that 
ruler  had  been  achieved  :  and,  indeed,  if, 
with  such  a  commander,  and  with  such 
an  army  as  we  possessed^  and  at  a  time 
when  the  army  of  France  in  the  north  had 
met  with  disasters  greater  than  which 
never  before  fell  on  a  host  assembled  for 
the  purposes  of  injustice  and  ambition, 
we  had  achieved  so  little  in  Spain,  what 
if  one- tenth  only  of  the  force  employed 
against  Russia  had  been  turned  against  us, 
would  have  been  the  issue  ?  When,  with 
generals,  each  independent  of  the  other, 
the  ruler  of  France  appeared  to  imitate 
the  follies  of  bis  enemies  in  their  ill-timed 
and  independent  coalitions,  then  arrived 
the  time  for  exertion.  The  exertions  had 
failed — failed  (he  would  repeat)  almost 
entirely  as  to  their  great  objects. — The 
French  were  left  in  possession  of  the  best 
parts  of  Spain,  and  we  had  not  advanced 
in  any  degree  (considering  the  effect  of 
the  last  campaign  on  the  minds  of  the 
people  of  Spain)  to  the  accomplishment 
of  our  object.  Such  was  the  case,  and  it 
loudly  called  for  inquiry. 

Great  stress  had  been  laid  on  what  had 
been  said  as  to  lord  Wellington  bein^  sa- 
tisfied. He  agreed  with  ther  noble  mar- 
quis (Weliesley)  that  great  temerity  was 
involved  in  such  an  assertion.  Was  it 
meant  to  be  said  that  lord  Wellington  did 
not  regret  the  raising  the  siege  of  Burgos 
—that  he  did  not  regret  his  having  been 
obliged  to  retreat  from  Madrid  ?  Was 
lord  Wellington  so  little  sensible  to  mili* 
tary  glory,  as  not  to  regret  that  the  cam- 
paign was  at  last  terminated  so  much  less 
successfully  than  it  had  promised  to  be? 
Would  it  be  asserted,  that  if  he  thought 
that  means  sufficient  might  have  been  at- 
tained for  pushing  further  his  successes, 
be  would  be  satisfied  ?  All  that  could  be 
said,  was,  that  lord  Wellington,  as  a  great 
commander,  made  the  best  of  the  means 
be  had.  Of  what  means  he  might  have 
had,  he  whs  no  judge  (hear,  hear  I).  But, 
when  he  had  gained  such  great  advan- 
tages, and  had  raised  British  glory  so  high, 
and  yet  had  failed,*  and  it  were  said  to 
him,  ."  You  had  40,000  men  after  the 
battle  of  Salamanca ;  3'ou  might  have  had 
60,000,  which  would  have  given  you  the 


power  to  have  driven  the  French  beyond 
the  £bro,''  would  it  be  believed  that  in 
such  a  case  lord  Wellington  would  have 
been  satisfied  ?— The  noble  earl  concluded 
by  giving  his  cordial  support  to  the 
motion. 

The  Earl  of  Alterdeen  thought  a  motion 
implying  censure  on  ministers  had  never 
before  been  made  on  such  slight  grounds. 
The  last  campaign  had  been  not  only  most 
glorious,  but  most  beneficial  to  the  common 
cause.  He  had  once  talked  with  a  French 
general,  a  prisoner  in  this  country,  on  the 
war,  who  assured  him,  that  it  was  quite 
in  vain  for  this  country  to  contend  with 
Buonaparte,  unless  the  measure  of  con- 
scription were  resorted  to.  This  he  (lord 
Aberdeen)  was  of  opinion,  might  be  ne- 
cessary to  meet  the  ideas  of  the  noble 
marquis.  He  replied  at  some  length,  bat 
in  a  low  tone  of  voice,  to  the  arguments 
of  earl  Grey  and  marquis  Wellesley.  He 
deprecated  inquiry  as  useless:  Marmont 
had  been  signally  defeated,  the  sooth  of 
Spain  entirely  freed  from  the  French 
yoke,  and  as  much  achieved  as  the  re- 
sources of  the  country  and  the  nature  of 
the  case  would  admit. 

Lord  Boringdon  contended  that  his  noble 
friend  who  spoM  last,  had  not  taken  that 
broad  and  liberal  view  of  the  subject  which 
was  requisite,  for  the  question  did  not  torn 
upon* the  use  of  the  means  which  were  at 
the  disposal  of  lord  Wellington  (of  which 
he  had  made  the  most),  but  upon  the  con- 
duct of  ministers  in  neglecting  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  circumstances  within 
their  knowledge,  which  would  have  led  to 
a  different  result,  and  one  more  suited  to 
the  expectations  of  the  country.  The 
termination  which  had  been  come  to  was 
very  opposite  to  that  which  had  been 
fondly  anticipated  after  the  battle  of  Sala- 
manca. To  him  enquiry  seemed  necessary, 
and  he  would  vote  for  the  motion. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  said,  of  all  the 
motions  he  had  ever  heard  made  in  that 
House,  the  present  was  one  that  rented  on 
the  slightest  grounds,  nor  did  he  ever  bear 
a  case  for  inquiry  so  weakly  made  cat. 
After  the  most  patient  and  the  most 
anxious  attention  to  the  speech  of  the 
noble  mover,  as  welt  as  to  that  of  the 
noble  earl  (Grey),  he  was  not  able  to  see 
any  sufficient  foundation  for  the  proposed 
inquiry.  There  was  no  better  ground,  in- 
deed, than  that  which  one  might  have  in 
any  case  of  great  succe«s ;  for  success  was 
seldom  so  complete,  as  not  to  afford*  in 
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lome -point  or  other,  arguments  for  in- 
quiry. Though  bis  noble  friend  had 
called  it  %  failure  and  a  defeat,  he  would 
»till  contend,  that  the  campaign  was  the 
most  brilliant  achieved  by  British  arms 
during  the  last  century,  or  indeed  at  any 
former  period  of  our  h^iory.  The  noble 
earl  had  thought  proper  to  give  their  lord- 
sbifis  a  lecture  on  the  American  war,  but 
however  important  that  subject  might  be  of 
itself,  it  was  wholly  irrelevant  to  this  case. 
The  noble  baron  and  the  noble  earl  said, 
'  If  you  failed,  why  have  you  failed,  and  if 
you  succeeded,  why  did  you  not  do 
more  ?'  He  would  ask,  what  would  have 
satisfied  us  iN  January  1SI2,  as  the  result 
of  the  campaign  then  soon  to  be  com- 
menced  ?  and  would  udd,  was  it  not 
more  successful  than  could  have  been  ex- 
pected by  the  most  sanguine?  In  Ja- 
nury  1812,  though  he  had  delivered  Por- 
tugal, yet  most  of  Spain  was  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  enemy.  Lord  Wellington 
was  not  then,  nor  was  he  even  now,  as  un- 
reasonable as  other  persons  in  his  demands 
or  bis  expectations.  He  then  had  in  view 
the  reduction  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo  &nd  of 
Badajoa,  and  the  campaign  accordingly 
commenced  by  the  sieges  of  both ;  and 
though  t^ie  noble  marquis  thought  other- 
wise, he  must  affirm  thai  the  means  were 
quite  adequate  for  the  reduction  of  both. 
The  next  great  object  after  the  delivery  of 
Portugal  was  to  improve  the  situation  of 
Spain  at  that  period }  The  whole  south 
of  Spain,  its  government  and  authorities, 
were  under  the  dominion  of  the  enemy ; 
and  in  that  state  of  things  lord  Welling- 
ton undertook  the  campaign;  he  could 
not  be  expected  to  do  impossibilities;  but 
what  he  then  looked  to  as  the  ultimate  ob- 
ject of  his  views,  was,  that  after  the  cap- 
lure  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo  and  Badajos,  he 
might  proceed  to  the  suuih  of  Spain ; 
contrary,  also,  to  what  had  been  main- 
tained, he  contended,  that  the  government 
never  disappointed  lord  Wellington.  Lord 
Wellington's  opinion  upon  that  campaign 
certainly  was  not  to  shut  up  the  judgment 
of  that  House,  but  his  authority  was  mate- 
rial upon  which  to  form  that  judgment, 
and  if  the  noble  lord  could  shew,  that  it 
had  been  held  out  to  him  that  he  was  to 
iiave  had  a  larger  army,  more  considerable 
resources^  &c.  and  that  the  government 
had  not  answered  these  expectationi^ 
which  they  to  held  out,  such  a  case  would 
be  a  strong  accusation  against  the  govern- 
menty  but  no  such  case  had  been  ma<le 
oat.    Lot  it  be  proved,  that  he  expected 


more  means,  or  a  larger  army,  or  any  im* 
portant  diversion  in  his  favour,  and  that 
would  justify  inquiry.  ,It  had  been  said, 
that  we  ought  at  once  to,  liave  sent  out  a 
greater  force,  to  drive  the  French  out  of 
the  peninsula.  In  this  he  agreed  with  him, 
but  were  they  to  deprive  themselves  at 
once  of  all  their  resources — he  (lord 
Liverpool)  rather  wished  for  an  eifort, 
which  we  should  be  able  to  maintain^ 
than  for  one,  which,  after  lasting  per- 
haps for  a  few  months,  we  should  be 
obliged  to  give  up.  It  was  said,  that  lord 
Wellington,  instead  of  going  to  the  south, 
moved  towards  the  north  of  Spain,  and  for 
this  the  government  was  blamed,  but  lord 
Wellington  was  of  opinion,  that,  for  the 
objects  of  the  campaign,  it  was  equally  the 
same,  whether  he  proceeded  to  the  north 
or  the  south.  At  all  events,  it  was 
not  in  our  power  to  equal  the  force  of  the 
French.  If  there  w^as  any  failure  in  the 
co-operation  expected  on  the  part  of  lord 
William  Bentinck,  it  was  not  the  fault  of 
the  ministry ;  for  when  they  sent  out  their 
instructions  to  his  lordship,  they  at  the 
same  time  sent  copies  of  them  to  lord 
Wellington.  If  the  co-operation  was  then 
practicable,  lord  Wellington  must  have 
known  as  well  as  any  body  how  it  was  to 
be  effected.  He  would,  besides,  contend, 
that  the  expedition  arrived  on  the  east 
coast  of  Spain,  as  soon  as  it  was  expected 
by  lord  Wellington;  and  it  was  its  timely 
arrival  that  prevented  Suchet  from  sup- 
porting Joseph,  and  thus  enabled  lord 
Wellington  to  gain  the  battle  of  Sala- 
manca. He  must  also  maintain,  that  there 
were  sufficient  means  in  the  peninsula  for 
the  siege  of  Burgos.  And  he  would  re- 
mind his  noble  friend  (marquis  Wellesley) 
that  we  failed  twice  before  Burgos,  even 
when  his  noble  friend  was  secretary  of 
state.  Lord  Wellington  was  of  opiuion, 
that  if  he  could  have  taken  Burgos  by  the 
middle  of  October,  and  Ballasteros  had 
moved  upon  Valencia^  he  should  have 
secured  Castile  and  Madrid.— »He  then 
read  part  of  a  letter  from  lord  Wellington, 
in  which  he  slated,  that  they  had  then  taken 
or  destroyed  300  pieces  ot  cannon  belong- 
ing to  the  enemy,  and  that  the  campaign 
would  have  been  fully  successful  had  his 
lordship  been  able  to  take  Burgos  earlier 
in  the  season.  He  contended,  that  much 
of  what  had  been  left  uu-Jiected  was4>wing 
to  the  conduct  of  Ballastt-ros,  and  his  re- 
fusal to  execute  lord  Wellington's  orders; 
for  had  he  moved,  as  he  was  ordered,  the 
French  could  not  have  eflected  what  they 
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were  thus  enabled  to  effect.  It  was  to 
this  and  to  the  failure  at  Burgos,  and  not 
to  a  want  of  means,  that  we  ought  to  attri- 
bate  the  want  of  complete  succen  in  the 
campaign.  It.  had,  bowe?eri  delivered 
one  third  of  Spain  from  the  enemy,  given 
ns  all  his  arsenals  and  stores,  secured  to  as 
the  keys  of  Portugal,  and  supported  the 
military  character  of  this  country. 
^  The  great  object  to  which  they  had 
been  looking,  was,  that  the  whole  force  of 
Spain  should  be  placed  under  the  com- 
mand of  one  individual,  and  that  indivi- 
dual the  British  commander.  That  object 
bad  at  length  been  accomplished,  the 
whole  force  of  the  kingdom  having  been 
placed  under  the  command  of  the  marquis 
of  Wellington,  who  had  obtained  from  the 
Spanish  government  those  facilities  which 
be  wanted,  and  this,  too,  after  what  the 
noble  lord  chose  to  call  an  unsuccessful 
campaign.  He,  on  the  contrary,  was 
ready  to  shew  that  the  campaign,  instead 
of  being  unsuccessful,  was  the  most 
glorious  of  any  we  had  had.  As  to  the 
alleged  charge  of  want  of  effort,  he  con- 
tended that  every  effort  had  been  made 
that  could  be  made.  Every  disposable 
battalion  had  been  sent  to  the  peninsula. 
At  the  time  alluded  to  by  the  noble  lord, 
the  force  which  he  stated  to  be  necessary 
could  not  be  sent.  We  had  in  the  penin- 
sula a  larger  force  than  it  ever  could  have 
been  expected  we  should  have  been 
enabled  to  support  there ;  a  larger  force 
would  be  an  embarrassment,  rather  than 
an  advantage,  unless  the  means  of  supply 
were  at  hand.  That  the  means  of  supply 
were  not  at  hand,  was  no  fault  of  ministers 
^no  limit  had  been  put  to  the  orders 
given  to  procure  money  to  send  there,  but 
there  was  necessarily  that  limit  at  which 
the  price  given  would  bave  brought  back 
money  from  the  peninsula,  instead  of  send- 
ing it  there.  The  exchange  being  in 
every  quarter  unfavourable,  rendered  the 
supply  of  the  army  necessarily  diffi- 
cult. We  lost  in  drawing  bills  at  the  rate 
of  *2$  or  24  per  cent,  that  was  to  say,  a 
loss  of  upwards  of  3,000|000/.  open 
15,(HX),000/.  Had  the  army  been  of 
larger  amount,  the  loss  must  necessarily 
have  been  in  gjj^ater  proportion,  even  to 
the  extent  of  one  half,  or  a  greater  amount. 
He  contended  that  every  exertion  had 
bren-  used  that  could  be  made,  both  to 
send  troops  to  the  peninsula,  and  to  supply 
them  when  there.  The  success  of  the  war 
was,  he  maintained,  indisputable  :  Portugal 
|)4d  beea   not   only  rescued    from  uio 
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enemy,  but  placed  in  a  state  of  secarity  ; 
and  now  one-third  of  Spain  was  relicTed 
from  their  presence.  Spain  and  Portogal 
had  set  the  example,  which  Russia  had  so 
happily  followed.  Russia,  to  all  the  ad- 
vantages arisinefrom  |he  unanimity  of  tbe 
people  in  their  determination  to  oppose 
the  enemy,  added  the  great  advanUge  of 
which  Spain  was  unhappily  deprived^  of 
having  a  government  in  full  activity  to  di- 
rect all  the  operations  against  the  enemy, 
whose  army  had  thus  been  overwhelm- 
ed and  destroyed.  The  example  thus  set 
and  happily  followed,  would  nave  an  ef« 
feet  amongst  the  other  nations  of  Europe^ 
and  he  trusted  wonld  rouse  their  spirit, 
animate  their  exertions,  and  teach  them 
in  what  manner  eflfectually  to  resist  op- 
pression, would  teach  them  that  an  united 
nation,  determined  to  resist  an  invader, 
could  not  be  conquered. 

Earl  Grey,  in  explanation,  contended 
that  his  noble  friend  having  stated  that  at 
the  period  mentioned,  a  reinforcement  of 
15,000  men  sent  to  the  peninsula  would 
have  achieved  all  the  objects  of  the  cam* 
paign ;  that  that  force  might  have  been 
sent  from  this  country,  and  that  money 
might  have  been  found  to  pay  and  sapply 
them ;  that  therefore,  there  were  amply 
sufficient  grounds  for  enquiry. 

The  Earl  of  DamUy  strenuously  aupport- 
ed  the  motion,  as  he  thought  there  were 
never  stronger,  or  more  various  parlianaeo*' 
tary  grounds  laid  for  an  enquiry  than  those 
brought  forward  by  the  noble  marqais. 
He  thought  also  their  lordships  were 
bound  to  enquire  before  they  trusted  tbe 
same  men  with  the  conduct  of  mother 
campaign. 

The  question  was  then  called  for  and 
put  The  Lord'  Chancellor  declared  hii 
opinion,  that  the  Non  Contents  had  it.  A 
silence  for  several  moments  ensued,  at 
length,  one  of  the  opposition  peers  aaid, 
the  Contents  had  it.  When  a  division 
necessarily  took  place  as  fellows ;— Con* 
tents  S 1 ;  Proxies  8 ;  Total  39.— Not  Con- 
tents 70;  Proxies  45;  Total  115.  Bia- 
jority  against  marquis  Wellesley's  naotioB 
76.     Adjourned* 
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Pat  op  Opficbss  of  thb  Navy.]  Sir 
Francis  Burden^  adverting  to  the  present 
allowance  made  to  officers  of  the  navy, 
for  the  supply  of  their  mess  tables,  ob« 
servedi  tl^at  tbe  Kantineas  of  this  ellow* 
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ance  was  a  tery  great  hardship  apon  the 
officer,  in  the  course  of  whose  daty  it  was 
to  keep  a  regular  table  for  the  other  offi- 
cers  on  board  his  ship.  Many  complaints 
had  been  made  opon  this  subject,  and  it 
was  agreed  on  all  hands  that  the  present 
allowance  was  wholly  inadequate  to  the 
purpose.  It  was  therefore  his  intention  to 
oring  forward  some  proposition  before  the 
House  upon  this  subject,  unless  it  was 
taken  up  by  the  hon.  gentleman  opposite 
(Mr.  W.  Dundas.)  His  intention  waS  to 
propose  that  'an  additional  allowance 
should  be  made  to  the  officers  actually 
commanding,  in  the  proportion  of  10«.  per 
diem  to  officers  commanding  2d  rates;  St. 
per  diem  to  officers  commanding  Sd  rates; 
and  6«.  per  diem  to  officers  commanding 
4th,  5th,  and  6th  rates. 

Mr.  iV,  Dundas  said,  a  measure  some- 
what of  a  similar  nature  was  in  contem- 
plation,  and  would  be  proposed  for  the 
consideration  of  the  House.  For  himself, 
he  should  say  that  such  a  measure  was  ab- 
solutely necessary,  and  he  should  be 
happy  to  receire  aoy  suggestions,  or 
meet  any  ideas  of  the  hon.  baronet  upon 
the  subject. 

Navy  Esthiates.]  The  House  having 
resolved  itself  into  a  Committee  of  Supply, 

Mr.  FT.  Dtmdas,  in  bringing  forward 
the  Estimates  of  the  Navy,  was  not  aware 
that  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  go  at  any 
length  into  the  detiuls,  as  they  were  framed 
in  the  usual  manner.  If  there  uppeared 
an  excess  over  those  of  last  year  on  the 
face  of  the  present  Estimates,  it  was  to  be 
reosembered,  that  the  number  of  our  ene- 
mies had  increased.  Though  he  did  not 
propose  to  enlarge  on  the  subject,  he 
vrished  it  to  be  understood,  that  he  had  no 
objection  to  every  item  being  examined 
and  criticised.  He  then  proceeded  shortly 
to  state  the  amount  of  the  present  Esti- 
mates, and  explained  the  causes  of  their 
diflering  in  some  instances  from  those  of 
last  year.  He  concluded  by  moving, 
"  That  the  sum  of  1,255,932/.  be  granted 
for  the  Ordinary  of  the  Navy  for  the  year 
1813." 

Mr.  Cfvmy  said,  he  rose  to  object  to 
the  grant  of  1,000/.  to  the  paymaster  of 
marines,  upon  the  same  ffrounds  that  he 
objected  to  the  salary  to  the  paymaster  of 
the  forces,  upon  a  former  night,  upon  the 
discassioD  of^the  Army  Estimates.  But  he 
chiefly  grounded  his  objection  upon  a  re- 
port of  a  former  committee  of  that  House, 
#0  ciiwcwe  offices^  who  had  examined  the 


right  hon.  Oeorp^  Rose,  Treasurer  of  the 
Navy,  Mr.  Smith,  captain  Barlow,  and 
some  others,  who  had  given  it  as  their  de- 
cisive opinion,  that  this  office  was  useless 
and  wholly  unnecessary,  and  ought  to  be 
abolished.  Mr.  Rose  had  stated  that  no 
inconvenience  could  arise  to  the  public 
service,  from  the  at>olition  of  this  office,  as 
the  business  could  be  as  well  conducted, 
and  with  better  security  to  the  public,  by 
the  paymaster  of  the  navy.  He  therefore 
moved,  as  an  amendment.  That  this  grant 
should  be  reduced  by  deducting  the  sum 
of  1,000/. 

Mr.  W.  Dundoi  observed  that  the  hon* 
member  might  have  called  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  this  subject  at  a  more  pro* 
per  season  ;  it  was  not  for  any  committee 
to  dictate  laws  to  the  House,  and  this  office 
was  found  both  expedient  and  necessary. 
As  he  understood  a  Bill  stood  for  second 
reading  this  night,  which  contained  a 
sweeping  clause  to  abolish  this,  as  well  as 
many  other  offices,  he  thought  the  hon. 
gentleman  might  have  waited  the  fate 
and  fortune  of  t)iat  Bill  before  he  brought 
forward  the  present  motion. 

Mr.  Whuircad  never  heard  any  thing 
less  satisfactory  than  the  statement  of  the 
right  hon.  gentleman,  except  it  was  the  at- 
tempt at  explanation  which  he  had  just 
made*  The  right  hon.  gentleman  would 
'place  the  House  in  this  situation;  they 
were  either  to  wait  the  fate  and  fortune  of 
a  Bill  which  stood  for  discussion  that  night, 
or  they  were  to  foreso  the  only  legitimate 
means  they  had  of  abolishing  an  office 
which  had  been  declared  useless  and  un- 
necessary. The  right  hon.  gentleman 
seemed  to  express  himself  with  exultation, 
and  could  scarcely  conceal  his  joy  at  the 
expected  defeat  of  this  Bill,  which  ene  of 
the  ministers  of  the  crown  had  intimated 
his  intention  of  opposing,  and  the  right 
hon.  gentleman,  who  was  well  known  to 
be  an  enemy  to  all  such  Bills,  seemed  to 
hope,  that  the  Ikte  of  this  Bill  would  be 
like  that  of  a  similar  Bill  in  the  House  of 
Lords  last  year.  It  was  now  not  len  than 
foor  years  since  they  had  waited  for  the 
abolition  of  this  place,  and  still  it  was  in* 
troduced  in  the  estimates  every  session. 
He  hoped,  therefore,  his  hon.  friend  would 
take  the  seose  of  the  Committee  upon  it, 
for  If  the  salary  was  once  withdrawn,  the 
office  would  fall  to  the  sroond,  and  this  of 
all  others  was  the  most  legitimate  mode  of 
proceeding  for  that  purpose.  But  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  vaontingly  said,  he 
had  m  trick,  no  etasion,  he  was  not  prac* 
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Used  in  legerdemain,  and  yet  he  never 
met  any  one  who  could  shulHe  the  cups 
and  balls  with  much  greater  dexterity, 
"  here  we  are,  all's  fair,  all  above 
board,  no  trick,  no  evasion,''  and  yet  he 
never  heard  a  less  satisfactory  statement 
made  to  that  House.  The  right  hon. 
gentleman  seemed  to  pay  no  regard  to  the 
report  of  a  committee  of  that  House,  when 
some  of  the  oldest  stagers  at  the  Admiralty 
gave  it  as  their  decisive  opinion,  that  no 
inconvenience  whatever  could  arise  to  the 
public  service  by  abolishing  this  oiFice. 
The  office  itself  had  been  brought  under 
the  cognizance  of  the  House,  and  was  al- 
lowed to  come  under  the  denomination  of 
a  complete  sinecure.  The  House  was  now 
called  upon  not  to  vote  this  sum  of  money, 
but  the  right  hon.  gentleman  refused,  be- 
cause there  was  a  sweeping  clause  (as  he 
termed  it)  in  the  Bill  for  discussion  that 
night  (which  he  hoped  would  not  pa&s), 
which  puts  an  end  to  all  sinecure  offices. 
He  trusted  upon  these  grounds  the  House 
would  not  vote  that  sum ;  to  do  so  would 
be  a  scandalous  mockery  of  public  econo- 
my, and  a  shameful  waste  of  the  public 
money. 

Mr.  Croher  contended  for  the  absolute 
necessity  and  great  utility  of  this  office, 
which  could  only  be  abolished  upon  two 
grounds ;  first,  that  of  economy,  and  next, 
that  of  public  security.  It  was  admitted 
on  all  hands,  that  there  must  be  a  person 
to  receive  and  make  the  disbursements  of 
this  department,  through  whose  hands  a 
Wery  large  sum  of  money  must  pass.  If 
this  office  was  to  be  abolished  the  duties 
must  be  transferred  to  the  Navy-office ; 
and  the  first  object  would  be  to  appoint 
an  additional  accountant,  with  a  salary  of 
750/.  per  annum.  There  could,  therefore, 
be  no  great  saving  in  point  of  economy, 
and  the  money  being  deposited  in  the 
same  way  with  that  of  the  Navy-office, 
there  could  be  no  great  risk  to  the  public. 
The  great  difficulty  and  inconvenience 
was  found  in  endeavouring  to  unite  this 
office  with  that  of  the  paymaster  of  the 
navy.  The  sums  paid,  sometimes  on 
board,  and  sometimes  on  shore,  made  it  a 
matter  of  great  difficulty  ;  and  it  was  al- 
most impouible  to  unite  the  offices  for  this 
reason.  He,  therefore,  trusted  the  Com- 
mittee would  not  agree  to  this  amend- 
ment, upon  such  grounds. 

The  Committee  then  divided: 
^    For  Mr.  Creevey's  Amend ment.* .35 

Against  it ..56 

Majority  against  the  Amendmeni— 21 
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Admiral  Markham  then  went  through 
all  the  difierent  items  in  the  estimates,  ob- 
jecting to  each  a»  he  went  along*  A 
thousand  pounds  here  and  a  thousand 
pounds  there  appeared  to  be  nothing,  but 
it  was  the  accumulation  of  all  these  difler- 
ent  thousands  that  was  the  serious  evil  of 
which  the  House  and  the  country  had  to 
complain.  A  salary  of  500/.  a  year  to 
a  librarian  to  the  Admiralty,  he  thought, 
was  an  uncalled  for  and  unnecessary  ex- 
pence,  from  which  no  real  advantage 
could  arise.  He  objected  also  to  the  large 
sums  thrown  away  at  Chatham ;  and  also 
to  the  profusion  of  money  squandered  on 
the  erections  for  the  breakwater,  which 
could  never  do  any  good.  He  begged  to 
enforce  on  government  the  prosecution  of 
the  intended  new  dock  at  Northfleet,  as 
infinitely  more  advantageous  to  the  coan- 
try  than  either  the  docks  at  Sheerness  or 
at  Chatham. 

Mr.  Croker  entered  into  a  minute  detail 
and  vindication  of  the  different  articles, 
objected  to  by  the  gallant  admiral,  and 
took  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  naval 
strength  of  the  country.  That  a  librarian 
for  the  Admiralty  was  not  so  unnecessary  as 
the  gallant  admiral  seemed  at  first  to  sup- 
pose, he  hoped  he  would  be  ready  to  admit, 
when  informed,  that  the  hydrographical 
library  of  the  late  Mr.  Dalrymple  bad 
been  purchased  by  the  Admiralty ;  that 
they  possessed  upwards  of  4,000  volumes 
of  the  best  hydrographical  and  geogra- 
phical books;  that  it  had  been  thought  ex- 
pedient that  this  subject  should  be  at- 
tended to,  and  that  there  should  no  longer 
be  sufiered  that  lamentable  want  of  iofor* 
mation  on  this  important  subject  which 
had  so  long  existed.  The  librarian  bad 
shewn  great  skill  and  ability  inihe  execu- 
tion of  his  office,  and  the  salarj^al  lowed  was 
far  from  being  too  much,  on  the  contrary  it 
was  greatly  short  of  his  merits.  He 
hoped  government  would  have  credit  with 
the  House  for  their  exertions,  when  he 
stated  that  there  were  38  line  of  ^battle 
ships  now  building  in  the  King's  yards,  and 
not  one  line  of  battle  ship  in  the  mer- 
chants' yards.  This  mode  of  conduct 
they  had  adopted  from  their  predecessors 
in  office,  and  nothing  but  absolute  neces- 
sity should  induce  them  to  depart  from  iU 
The  King's  yards  were  not  equal  to  the 
support  of  our  navy,  small  craft  and  all; 
and  therefore,  in  order  most  efiectually  to 
consult  the  glory  of  the  country,  by  keep- 
ing up  our  navy,  the  plan  of  gtH'ernment 
ha^  been  to  build  all  the  larger  abips  ia 
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the  King's  yards,  and  the  smaller  ships  in 
the  merchants'  yards.  He  was  happy  to  in- 
form the  House  that  there  were  now  build- 
ing fifly  frigate:*^  everyone  of  which  hd  had 
the  expectation  of  seeing  afloat,  and  in 
the  way  of  being  useful  to  the  country 
before  the  end  of  autumn;  some  of  them 
even  in  the  course  of  the  month  of  April 
next.  Neither,  however,  had  the  govern- 
ment been  unattentive  to  economy.  Hav* 
ing  a  quantity  of  plank  on  hand,  they  had 
sold  it  at  the  rate  of  12/.  a  load,  to  the  per- 
sons with  whom  they  had  contracted  for 
building  their  vessels,  thus  giving  their 
own  materials,  and  leaving  only  the  work 
to  those  with  whom  ibt  contracts  had  been 
made.  The  great  increase  of  the  naval 
force  of  our  enemy,  with  the  stinted  means 
which  he  possessed,  was  indeed  wonder- 
ful, and  such  as  called  for  great  exertions 
on  our  part  to  preserve  our  usual  naval 
superiority.  Every  post  announced  to  us 
the  building  of  another  and  another  vessel 
in  almost  every  port.  All  our  energies  at 
sea,  however,  we  needed  not  fear,  would 
soon  be  exerted  to  produce  something  like 
Trafalgar,  St.  Vincent,  or  the  Nile,  to 
bring  them  back  to  their  former  state  of 
comparative  weakness.  He  was  sensible 
that  since  the  commencement  of  Ihe 
French  war,  we  had  not  had  so  formidable 
mn  enemy  to  cope  with  as  we  had  at  this 
moment.  If  the  enemy  went  on  increas- 
ing his  means,  we  most  do  so  too ;  and  we 
niust  not  forget  that  our  navy  must  be  the 
first  object  of  our  anxiety,  as  it  was  of  our 
security ;  being  assured  that  the  country 
would  not  sanction  the  idea  of  its  standing 
still  while  the  navy  of  odr  enemy  was  in* 
creasing.  The  hon.  gentletnan  went  on 
to  state,  that  the  improvement  of  North- 
fleet  was  at  present  under  consideration ; 
but  no  expence  which  could  possibly  be 
saved  was  deemed^xpedient  at  a  moment 
like  the  present.  As  to  the  yard  at  Chat- 
ham, though  it  was  inconvenient  for  refits, 
or  for  laying  up  in  ordinary,  it  was  the 
best  yard  of  all  for  the  construction  of 
vessels,  or  for  large  repair. 

Admiral  Markham  in  explanation,  con- 
tended, that  in  the  King's  yard,  the  con- 
stroction  of  small  and  large  vessels  should 
be  united,  as  it  would  lead  to  a  proper 
application,  and  a  great  saving  of  the 
sereral  sorts  of  timber. 

fdr* Croker,  in  explanation,  said,  that  in 
the  present  urgent  circumstances  of  aug- 
menting and  preserving  our  navy,  no 
means  ought  to  be  neglected  ;  and  there- 
fore justified  the  building  of  vessels  at 
Bom  bay  • 


Mr.  Whithread  was  obliged  to  the  hon. 
gentleman  for  having  gone  so  much  more 
into  detail,  than  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
who  opened  the  business,  had  thought  it 
necessary  to  do.  He  begged  however,  to 
ask  for  information  on  one  point,  as. to 
which  the  bon.  gentleman  had  not  spoken; 
he  meant  as  to  the  construction  of  our 
vessels  in  point  of  durability.  He  parti- 
cularly alluded  to  the  Queen  Charlotte, as 
to  which  it  was  reported,  that  while  sfce 
had  only  gone  from  one  port  to  another, 
and  before  she  had  at  all  proceeded  on 
any  hostile  object,  it  had  been  found  ne- 
cessary either  to  take  her  in  pieces,  or  to 
expend  a  large  sum  indeed  in  repairing 
her.  He  wished  to  be  informed  on  this 
head,  and  also  whether  any  precautions 
had  been  adopted  to  prevent  the  recur- 
rence of  such  things  in  future.  He  begged 
strongly  to  recommend  to  the  considera- 
tion of  government  a  suggestion  of  the  late 
lord  Melville  as  to  the  propriety  of  build- 
ing ships  in  the  East  Indies  of  teak  wood, 
and  every  vessel  so  built  should  bring 
home,  aboard  of  her,  wood  sufficient  to 
build  another  vessel. 

Mr.  Croker  stated,  that  an  improvement 
had  been  suggested  as  to  the  strengthen- 
ing of  vessels,  by  Mr.  Sippens,  master 
shipwright  at  Chatham,  namely,  that  of 
extending  carpentering  to  ship-buiiding. 
which,  after  trial,  had  been  found  to  be  of 
the  most  beneficial  nature.  The  Rtimilies, 
the  Tremendous,  and  another  vessel  had 
had  a  trial  of  the  beneficial  effects  of  this 
improvement  made  upon  them,  and  had 
come  out  of  it  most  triumphantly.  So 
excellent  was  this  plan  found  to  be,  that 
one  of  those  ships  on  which  it  had  been 
tried,  was  now  believed  to  be  the  strongest 
vesseh  in  the  navy,  although  the  repairs  or 
rather  the  alterations  had  been  made  with 
what  was  called  ofi'-fall  timber.  Another 
ingenious  gentleman,  of  the  name  of 
Corry,  had  suggested.an  improvement  in 
the  mode  of  fastening  vessels;  and  the 
board  had  ordered  a  vessel  to  be  fastened 
in  the  mode  suggested  by  Mr.  Corry,  in 
order  to  give  a  fair  trial  to  his  suggestion. 
All  the  plans  that  had  been  suggested  to 
the  board  had  received  a  patient  and  full 
trial,  and  much  benefit  was  expected  to 
result  from  giving  what  appeared  good  in 
theory,  a  trial  in  practice.  As  to  the 
question  put  by  the  hon.  gentleman  in  re* 
gard  to  the  Queen  Charlotte,  it  was  no 
doubt  true,  thai  that  vessel  had  required  a 
very  large  repair.  He  was  happy  to  say, 
however^  that  she  was  now  ready  to  receive 
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lord  Keith's  flag,  and  to  proceed  to  sea,  | 
with  credit,  he  trusted,  to  those  on  board 
of  her.  At  present  they  were  only  in  the 
dawn  of  science  of  this  kind.  Mr.  Sip-* 
pens  was  of  opinion  that  the  plan  sug- 
gested by  him  would  hate  the  efi^ct  of 
pre?enting  the  recurrence  of  such  mis- 
ior^nnes  as  that  which  had  attended  the 
Queen  Charlotte.  There  were  a  number 
of  scientific  men  in  town,  whom  goYern- 
ment  had  been  in  the  use  of  consulting, 
particularly  sir  H.  Davy,  from  whose  sug- 
gestions many  other  yaluable  improve- 
ments might  naturally  be  expected.  He 
was  happy  to  think  that  the  evil,  said  to 
arise  from  the  dry  rot,  had  been  much 
exaggerated;  but,  if  it  could  afiTord  us 
any  satisfaction  to  know  that  our  enemy's 
ehips  were  in  a  much  worse  situation  from 
the  same  cause,  that  was  a  satisfaction 
which  he  could  assure  the  House  they 
might  enjoy.  The  Rivoli,  after  she  had 
been  only  twelve  hours  out  of  port,  being 
then  a  new  vessel,  was  fallen  in  with  in  the 
Adriatic  by  captain  Talbot,  in  the  Victo- 
rious, and  was  captured.  Captain  Talbot 
tent  a  lieutenant  and  pari  of  his  crew  on 
board,  who  rigged  her  with  jury  masts, 
and  brought  her  into  port  in  a  tempest, 
which  the  Yictorious  herself  could  hardly 
weather;  but  when  she  was  brought  into 
port,  though  she  was  only  a  few  days  old, 
she  afforded  symptoms  of  the  disease  to 
which  he  had  before  alluded,  to  such  an 
extent,  as  made  it  necessary  to  take  her 
almost  entirely  to  pieces.  She  was  now, 
however,  nearly  ready  for  sea,  and  he 
hoped  would  not  be  long,  in  her  turn,  of 
capturing  another  ship  of  the  enemy,  and 
as  she  herself  had  been,  of  bringing  it  i^to 
a  British  port. 

Sir  J.  S.  Yorke  said,  that  the  dry  rot 
might  be  avoided,  by  building  the  ships 
under  cover. 

Mr.  Wilherforce  pointed  out  the  expe- 
diency of  losing  no  time  in  forming  the 
docks  of  Northfleet.  He  also  suggested 
the  propriety  of  building  our  ships  upon 
some  plan  by  whidh  their  duration  might 
be  ensured.  The  ships  built  one  hundred 
years  ago»  were  even  now  in  a  state  of 
soundness,  while  those  built  in  modern 
times  were  often  unfit  for  service  at  the 
end  of  twelve  or  fourteen  years. 

Sir  /.  S.  Yorke  said,  that  one  of  the 
great  causes  of  the  bad  state  of  our  ships 
was  the  use  of  timber  which  had  not  been 
properly  seasoned.  He  objected  to  the 
confined  state  of  our  dock-yards,  and  said 
that  the  timber  was  piled  like  the  pyramids 
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of  Egypt,  instead  of  being  allowed  to  have 
the  full  benefit  of  the  wind  and  weather. 
Our  largest  dock-yard  at  Por^mouth  did 
not  contain  more  than  80  acres,  while  that 
intended  to  be  formed  at  North  fleet  would 
cover  an  extent  of  1,500  acres.  Here 
there  would  be  room  properly  to  season 
the  timber,  and  this  he  considered  a  cogent 
reason  for  proceeding  with  that  work  with 
all  possible  expedition. 

Mr.  Croker  was  happy  to  announce  to 
the  House,  that,  for  the  first  time,  a  supply 
of  timber  adequate  to  three  years'  con- 
sumption in  the  navy,  had  been  laid  in 
during  the  present  year. 

Mr.  Whkbread  congratulated  the  coun- 
try upon  this  circumstance,  and  hoped 
the  House  would  no  longer  have  to  com- 
plain of  the  decrepitude  of  our  ships  of 
war. 

Mr.  Huskisson,  on  the  next  resojution, 
wished  to  know  then  why  so  large  a  sum 
was  reauired  for  the  pay  of  navy  admirals, 
so  much  greater  than  it  had  been  in  any 
former  year. 

Mr.  Croker,  in  reply,  admitted  the  sum 
to  be  greater  than  in  any  former  estimate ; 
but  it  was  to  be  recollected  that  a  greater 
promotion  had  taken  place  within  the  last 
yefur  than  usual  of  captains  to  the  rank  of 
admirals.  When  the  services  of  this  very 
meritorious  class  of  men  were  considered, 
this  promotion  could  not  be  complained 
of,  which,  in  the  ordinary  course,  must 
necessarily  be  so  very  slow. 

On  the  Resolution  including  provision 
for  prisoners  of  war,  Mr.  Whitbread  wish- 
ed to  know  firom  the  noble  lord  if  any  ne- 
gociation  for  an  exchange  of  prisoners,  as 
was  commonly  reported,  had  been  pro- 
posed by  the  enemyi  and  if  so,  on  what 
grounds  the  proposition  had  been  rejected? 

Lord  Casiiereagh  admitted  that  a  propo- 
sition of  this  description  had  been  made, 
but  not  on  such  terms  as  this  country  could 
accede  to. 

Mr.  Whitbread  thought  that  almost 
any  terms  ought  to  be  acceded  to,  in 
order  to  remedy  the  present  inconve* 
nience.  Without  looking  to  our  own  pri- 
soners in  France,  the  number  of  French 
prisoners  here  at  present,  not  less  than 
60,000,  was  of  the  most  serious  considera* 
tion. 

Lord  Castlereagh  deprecated  the  idea  of 
accepting  any  terms,  bowe?er  humiliating. 
Such  a  wish  was  the  sure  way  to  lead  to 
disgraceful  terms.  Every  effort  had  been 
made  to  obtain  fair  terms,  but  without 
success. 
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Mr.  Wkiihreadf  in  explanation,  pointed 
out  an  inntance  in  which  a  certain  descrip- 
tion of  French  prisonert  taken  by  u%  had 
been  improperly  detained* 

Lord  COitkreagh  declared  that  this  ^* 
▼emment  had  never  shewn  any  disposition 
to  refuse  reasonable  terms. 

Mr*  WkUbread  wished  to  know  from  the 
noble  lord  if  this  proposition  of  negocia- 
tton  had  been  rejected,  as  was  Tolg^rly 
reported,  by  the  interference  of  any  fo* 
reign  minister.  He  thought  it  proper,  at 
any  rate,  that  the  correspondence  should 
be  laid  before  the  House,  and  gave  notice 
that  if  the  noble  lord  was  not  inclined  to 
do  so,  he  should  mote,  on  a  future  day, 
for  the  whole  of  that  correspondence. 

Lord  Ctttllertagh  thought  it  would  be 
time  enough  to  explain  when  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman brought  forward  his  motion. 

The  Resolutions  having  been  severally 
agreed  to,  the  House  resumed,  and  the 
Report  was  ordered  to  be  brought  up  on 
Monday. 

Mr.  WhUhread,  adverting  to  an  article 
that  had  appeared  in  the  newpapers  of  to- 
day, purporting  to  be  a  Manifesto  of  the 
king  of  France,  wished  to  know  from  the 
noble  lord  if  this  Proclamation  had  the 
aanction  of  our  government.  If  so,  he  was 
afraid  that  peace  was  removed  to  a  still 
greater  distance  than  before. 

Lord  Coilkrtti^h  disavowed  any  know- 
ledge or  sanction  of  the  production  allud- 
ed to* 
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Claim  of  tbb  EAaLDOii  op  Banbuet.] 
This  day,  the  Claim  of  the  Earldom  of 
Banbury  which  (strange  to  say)  had  been 
before  the  House  of  Lords  for  more  than 
J  50  years,  was  at  last  decided  against  the 
Claimant,  after  many  long  arguments  in 
the  present  and  the  former  session  of  par- 
liament. 

The  whole  matter  appears  so  clearly 
from  the  Psotest  of  the  dissentient  Lorcis 
against  the  Judgment,  which  is  a  faithful 
Copy  from  the  record  in  the  Parliament 
office,  as  it  will  appear  in  the  Lords'  Jour- 
nals, that  no  preface  whatsoever  is  neces- 
aary  for  the  perfect  understanding  of  the 
case. 

In  the  Hoase  of  Lords,  March  15tb, 
1813*  Report  from  the  Committee 
for  Privileges  on  the  Banbury  Claim 
of  Peerage. 

(VOL.  XXV.) 


The  order  of  the  day  being  read  for  tak- 
ing into  consideration  the  Report  made  from 
the  Committee  for  Privileges  to  whom  it 
was  referred  to  consider  the  Petition  of  the 
person  (general  Knollys)  stiling  himself 
William  earl  of  Banbury,  to  his  Majesty, 
praying  a  writ  of  summons  to  parliament 
as  earl  of  Banbury,  together  with  his  Ma-' 
jesty's  reference  thereof  to  the  House,  and* 
the  Report  of  his  Majesty's  Attorney  Ge-* 
neral  thereunto  annexed.— The  said  Re- 
port was  read  b  v  the  Clerk. 

It  was  moved  to  agree  with  the  Com-' 
mittee  on  the  said  Report,  which  being' 
objected  to,  the  question  was  put  there- 
upon. 

It  was  resolved  in  the  affirmative. 

Then  it  was  moved  to  resolve  and  ad- 
judge. That  the  petitioner  is  not  entitled 
the  title,  dignity,  and  honour  of  earl  of 
Banbury ; 

Which  being  objected  to,  the  question 
was  put  thereupon,  and  it  was  resolved 
in  the  affirmative. 

Dissentient, 

Because  it  was  satisfactorily  proved  be- 
fore the  Committee,  that  William  viscount 
Wallingford  baron  Knollys  of  Grays  waa 
in  the  third  year  of  kin^  Charles  the  first 
by  letters  patent,  to  him  and  the  heirs 
male  of  his  body,  created  earl  of  Banbury,' 
and  that  the  claimant  was  lineally  de- 
scended from  and  was  the  heir  male  of 
Nicholas  Knollys,  whose  petition  to  king 
Charles  the  second  that  he  might  have  a 
writ  of  summons  to  parliament  as  being 
son  and  heir  of  William  the  first  earl  waa 
referred  to  the  Lords  Committees  for  pri-' 
vileges  on  the  sixth  of  June  1661 ;  and  it* 
waa  thereibre  admitted  that  the  only  ques- 
tion before  the  Committee  to  determine 
was. 

Whether  the  said  Nicholas  was  the  son 
of  William  the  fiiat  earl  ? 

Because,  afrer  the  whole  evidence  had' 
been  given  and  duly  considered,  it  appears 
ed  to  the  Committee  that  the  determinatioir 
of  this  matter  involved  a  question  of  law,* 
and  thatnt  was  advisable  to  ask  the  opi- 
nion of  the  learned  judges  on  the  subject ; 
who  on  the  4th  of  July  1811,  upon  ques- 
tions for  that  purpose  having  been  propos- 
ed to  them,  delivered,  by  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  o{  the  Common  Pleas,  thefollowing 
vnanimous  answers. 

First.  « That  in  every  case  where  a 
'  child  was  bom  in  lawful  wedlock,  the 
'  husband  not  being  separated  from  bis 
'  wife  by  a  sentence  of  divorcci  Ksual  in- 
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lerccNir«|l  ifM  preMmed  lo  iuFe  Ukv^o 
place  bfttwe^  t|ie,husb«o4  ind  wife,  o»*^ 
til  tJ)«t  presniiiptioii  w«8  encQuntered  by 
Mcb  ^vifl^c^  4P  proYii»d  to  the  fatisfac- 
faclion  of  those  who  were  to  decide  the 

3iieatioa«  that  such  aeitoal  ioieccoucais 
id  not  .take  place«  at  any  time  w^eo  by 
•ach  intercoarae  ^e  baabaad  cooid«  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  natare^  be  the  fa- 
ther of  such  a  child/ 
Secondly.  'That  the  presamption  of 
the  legitimacy  of  a  chil4  bora  in  lawful 
wedlocki  the  husband  not  being  separat- 
ed from  his  wife  by  a  sentence  of  di- 
Torce,  could  only  be  legally  resisted  by 
evidence  of  such  facts  or  circumstances 
as  were  sufficient  to  prove»  to  the  satis- 
faction of  those  who  were  to  decide  the 
question,  that  no  sexual  intercourse  did 
take  place  between  the  husband  and  wife 
at  any  time  when  by  such  intercourse  the 
husband  could,  by  the  laws  of  nature,  be 
the  father  of  such  child.— That  where 
the  legitimacy  of  a  child  in  such  a  case 
was  disputed  on  the  ground  that  the  has- 
band  was  not  the  father  of  such  a  child, 
the  question  to  be  left  to  the  jury  ir as 
Whether  the  hdsband  was  the  father  of 
toch  child  ?  And  the  evidence  to  prove 
that  he  was  not  the  father,  must  be  of 
ittch  fiicts  and  circumstances  as  were  suf- 
ficient to  prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
jury  that  no  sexual  intercoorae  took 
place  between  the  husband  and  wife  at 
any  time,  when  by  soch  intercourse  the 
husband  coold,  by  the  laws  of  nature,  be 
the  father  of  each  chikl.' 
'  That  the  non-existence  of  sexual  m» 
tercourae  was  genetftlly  expressed  by 
the  worde  "  non-access  of  the  husbaqd  lo 
the  wife ;"  and  that  the  jodaea  under* 
stood  those  expressions  as  applied  to  the 
present  question,  as  meaning  the  same 
thing ;  because  in  one  sense  Sf  the  word 
access,  the  husband  ought  be  said  to 
have  aceesi  to  his  wife  as  being  in  the 
same  place  or  the  same  house,  and  vet 
under  such  eircnmstancea  aa  instead  of 
proving  tended  lo  dimrove  that  any  sex- 
ual  intercoorae  took  place  balween 
them/ 

Because  the  fbregoing  aniwers  tbiougfa- 
out  all  the  arguments  leading  ta  the  final 
Meport  of  the  Committee  against  which 
we  now  protest,  were  considered  as  givin;^ 
the  rule  by  which  the  Committee  oi^ht  to 
be  guided;  it  being  distinctly  admitted 
ttiat  the  question  wu  not  alone  whether 
it  was  more  or  less  probid>le  that  the  said 
Micholaa  waa  is  >te  the  son  of  WiMiam 


eacl  of  Banbury  ;  but  whether  upon  the 
evideocfs  before  the  CommiUjee  be  enghi 
(kjurc  sp  to  be  coasidesed  according  to 
those  rules  and  principles  of  jodgnMnt 
which  would  govern  in  th^  samn  caso  the 
decision  of  a  court  of  law. 

Because  in  sqpport  of  the  propoaition 
ttuit  Nicholas  ought  sp  to  be  considered  by 
tbeComuiittee,  it  was  satisfactorily  proved 
by  the  Journals  of  the  House  collected 
and  reported  by  the  Committee  itself  in  ita 
preliminary  proceedings,  that  bh  setae 
earl  of  Banbury  in  the  convention  pnrlin* 
ment  of  Charles  the  second  which  aasem- 
bled  without  writ;  and  that  on  the  isik 
of  June  1660,  during  the  sitting  of  thai 
parliament  on  a  question  being  made  thni 
a  peraoo,  vis.  the  earl  of  Banbury  sat  aa  a 
peer,  who  it  was  conceived  had  no  titl^ 
the  matter  was  ordere<l  to  be  heard  at  the 
bar  of  the  House  on  Monday  the  3Sd  of 
July ;  on  which  day  it  sufficiently  appenr* 
ed  by  the  Journals  "that  the  said  Nifibolea 
sitting  as  earl  of  Banbury  was  present*  and 
was  on  that  day  named  to  be  one  of  twen- 
ty-two lords  on  a  committee  then  depend* 
ing — yet  that  the  objection  to  bis  title  waa 
not  then  heard,  nor  was  there  to  be  found 
any  preceding  enuy  in  the  Joumal  dis- 
charging the  order ;  nor  any  adjournment 
of  the  consideration  of  the  business  ;  nee 
any  entry  of  iu  heins  resumed  during  the 
session.-»And  it  further  appeared  thnt  he 
sat  as  earl  of  Banbury  during  tho  remnin- 
der  of  that  parliament  without  furtKev 
question,  although  the  House  proceeded 
upon  and  decided  the  disputed  barony  of 
Sandys. 

Because  it  further  appeared  that  no  writ 
was  issued  to  summon  tie  said  Nicbolaa  to 
the  succeeding  parliament  because  only  of 
the  question  which  had  been  so  made  and 
abandoned  in  the  parliament  preceding. 

Because  it  was  further  satisfactorily 
proved  by  the  Journals,  that  the  said  Ni- 
cholas did  thereupon  present  his  petition 
to  king  Charles  the  2d,  for  bis  writ  of 
summons,  which  was  referred  by  bis  ma- 
jesty to  the  House,  and  by  the  House  to 
the  lords  committees  for  privileges,  who 
after  hearing  counsel  and  witnesses,  did  on 
the  1st  of  July  1661  unanimously  report 
'  that  Nicholas  earl  of  Banbury  was  a  l^gi- 
'  timate  person'— and  because  it  further  ap- 
peared that  after  such  Report  the  petition 
was  on  the  9th  of  July  in  the  same  year 
again  heard  at  the  bar  of  the  Honae,  and 
that  after  hearing  counsel  on  the  part  of 
Nicholas,  and  also  Bilr.  Attorney  Qeneralt 
Mr.  Seijeant  Maynard  and  Mr.  Savieani 
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Olyott  M  the  pari  of  the  craim,  the 
dmiioD  of  Ibe  malter  was  again  referred 
tm  tbe  lerda  coanniHees,  who  ^ere  of 
opMoo  and  again  ananimoasty  rcl^ortod« 
'  That  NiciMlat  earl  of  Bantory  being  in 
'  the  eye  of  the  law  ton  of  tbe  lain  Wii« 
«  Ham  earl  of  Bunbnry^  tlie  Hoaae  of  Peen 
'  abouM  therefore  adTiae  the  king  to  iend 
'  bttt  a  writ  to  coaae  to  parliament.' 

Beeaaaa  it  was  the  daty  of  the  Honie  to 
the  Ung,  as  well  as  to  tbe  ctaimant»  to 
bare  proceeded  according  to  tbe  fomb 
and  cnsmms  of  parliament,  either  le  affirm 
or  negative  these  decisions  of  the  comnrit- 
tee  for  pri?ilegei|  more  emeiaHy  m  tbe 
maMer  thus  ioirmaHy  and  legvHy  referred 
to  Oem  by  bis  nnjesty  was  tbe  petition  of 
a  person  not  only  claianng  to  be  a  peer, 
but  who  had  actoally  mt  as  one  during 
the  whole  of  the  former  parliament ;  whose 
#rit  bad  been  withheld  open  no  other 
nmigned  croond  than  an  anspeeified  ob* 
jectton  bdore  made  and  abandoned^  and 
who  had  no  other  means  of  asserting  tbe 
high  inheriunce  of  tbe  peerage  bvt  by 
socb  petition  to  the  king  thas  referred  to 
tbe  Hoose  of  Lords. 

Becanse  the  House,  in  neglect  of  its  msK 
nifest  duty  to  tbe  king,  to  the  elaimant, 
and  the  paUic,  deeply  interested  in  the 
doe  administration  of  jastice  every  wbere« 
Sd  nerertihelets  from  time  to  timeadjoam 
the  considoraiion  of  the  same  onttl  the  9tb 
day  of  December  following,  Wheni  with- 
out any  resomed'  eonsideration,  and  without 
any  notiee  to  tbe  claimant,  who  wu  in  pes* 
session  of  the  decision  of  tbe  committee 
lor  prfviieges  as  a  legitimate  pereon,  a  BUI 
was  sttSmed  to  bo  read  a  ilrsttime  dedar- 
ing  him  to  be  illegitimate. 

Because  no  reason  appeared  Ibr  such  an 
■njnst  and  unprecedented  proceeding,  es* 
cept  a  pretence  aft  that  time  wholly  nnsop* 
ported  by  evidence,  and  no  where  even 
suggested  but  by  the  preamble  of  the  Bill 
itself,  wiiboae  a  known  author  or  mover, 
and  which  wm  soSered  immediately  to 
evpire  onsopported,  vis.  that  tbe  said 
NicbOha  was  not  to  be  considered  to  be 
tbe  son  of  William  earl  of  Banbory,bbt  as 
tbe  son  of  lord  Vault  of  Harrowden ;  al« 
ibougb  it  bad  appeared  without  oonti^ie* 
lion  when  tbe  wimesses  wens  eitanrtiyed 
boftva  tboloi^  eommitteea  fbr  privileges, 
and  on  all  bands  both  then  and  now  ad- 
mitied,  that  be  wm  bom  of  the  body  of 
Bliaabeth  coOnten  of  Banbory  during  her 
covertoro  with  William  tbe  first  earl  of 
Banbory,  not  being  separated  fW>m  bim  by 
MMaaeo  of  divoreo  er  o*eiwlse,  mi  » 
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thoogb  nb  evideBco  was  given,  or  attempt 
ed  to  bo  given,  that  she  bad  been  living 
in  adalterv,  or  had  committed  adultery 
with  lord  Vauz  of  Harniwden,or  with  any 
other  person  whatsoever. 

Becanse  socb  evidence  so  standing  re- 
corded on  tbe  Journals  as  having  been 
given  before  the  lords  committees  for 
privileges  in  1661,  and  upon  which  they 
reported  Nicholas  earl  of  Banbory  was  A 
legrtimate  person,  vms  by  tbe  laws  of  the 
land  as  delivered  to  us  by  the  mouths  of 
the  judges  oonelusive  eviiflence  of  bis  U- 
gitimaey  until  encountered  by  contrary 
proof,  and  that  no  such  contrary  proof  waS 
given  or  attempted.  Yet  although  the 
attorney  general  reprweating  tbe  orown 
agreed  that  be  was  legitimate;  altbongb 
he  was  to  unanimously  reported  by  tbe 
lords  oonnnittees  for  privileges,  and  al- 
though notbins  whatever  appears  to  have 
been  even  said  in  tbe  Hoose  to  question 
the  propriety  of  such  admission  and  judg* 
ment,  still  no  decision  was  gi^^n  eitiier 
negativing  or  affirming  such  Keport. 

Because  the  claimant  having  thus  esta* 
blished  a  valid  title  in  the  opinion  of  the 
public  officers  representing  the  crown, 
and  of  the  lords  committees  for  privileges 
who  bad  reported  in  his  favor,  could  take 
no  further  step,  and  was  without  all  re« 
medy,  until  it  shouNl  be  tbe  pleasure  of 
the  House  to  proceed  to  judgment— ^It 
was  not  for  him  to  consider  tbe  evidence 
be  had  produced  as  sMspiclons  or  onsatis- 
factory,  when  it  had  been  accepted  as 
sufficient.  It  was  for  tbe  Home  only,  if 
it  differed  from  the  Committee,  to  hare  re* 
jected  tto  Report,  or  to  have  called  for 
forther  proof  in  iu  support.        ' 

Because  the  only  attempt  to  explain 
and  justify  so  manifest  a  departure  from 
all  the  forms  and  customs  of  parliament 
wm  by  alleging,  that  it  evidently  arose 
from  a  misundentanding  of  the  law  which 
then  prevailed,  vis.  that  bastardy  could 
iwt  be  established,  even  in  the  most  ooto« 
rious  cases  of  adultery,  because  the  accem 
or  sexual  intercoune  of  the  husband  and 
wife  was  at  that  time  an  untraversable 
and  conclusive  presumption,  if  he  was 
within  the  four  seas  during  the  nataral 
period  of  gestation.  This  was  argued  to 
be  the  obvious  foundation  of  the  Report 
of  the  Committee,  and  of  the  justifiable 
refbsal  of  tbe  House  either  to  negative  or 
affirm  it ;  hot  against  such  justification, 
even  if  it  were  supported  by  positive 
proof,  instead  of  resting  upon  unsupported 
prmoflBptioii/  wo  ahonid  equally  protest  i 
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since,  if  afclhat  time  this  dodrine  (mis- 
takenly or  not)  was  so  generally  under- 
stood,  that  the  ablest  counsel  for  the  crown, 
and  a  committee  of  the  whole  House,  the 
supreme  court  of  justice  in  the  kingdom, 
had  accepted'  it  as  law,  and  considered 
themselves  boiMud  by  it,  no  reason  has 
been  assigned  for  supposing,  that  it  most  not 
at  the  very  same  period  have  equally  been 
binding  on  the  House  itself ;  and  in  that 
case  itoqght  upon  every  principle  of  justice 
to  the  claimant  either  to  have  affirmed  the 
Beport  of  the  Comnuttee  upon  the  proofs 
before  it,  or  proceeded  upon  further  proof 
to  bastardize  him  by  act  of  parliament.— 
In  either  mode  of  proceeding  the  claim- 
ant would  have  bad  an  opportunity  of 
supporting  his  title  if  the  evidence  before 
|he  Committee  was  held  to  be  suspicious 
or  defective;  and  the  crown  and  the 
Lords  would  have  had  equal  means  of 
supporting  the  dignity  and  integrity  of 
the  peerage,  without  the  possibility  of 
working  iojustice,  when  so  many  witnesses 
to  the  whole  transaction  were  at  that 
time  living,  equally  within  the  reach  of 
the  claimant  and  the  crown.  By  their 
testimony,  which  must  then  have  been 
clear,  distinct,  and  positive,  he  might 
either  have  been  declared  illegitimate  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  law,  or  if  the  mis* 
understanding  of  those  rules  had  extended 
from  the  Committee  to  the  House,  it  might 
have  passed  the  Bill  before  it  for  has- 
tardizmg  the  claimant  instead  of  snfier* 
ing  it  to  expire  unsupported ;  more  espe- 
cially as  it  appears  by  the  eridence  of 
coiemporaneous  statutes  to  havfe  been  a 
course  frequently  resorted  to  in  those 
times^— But  when  neither  of  these  courses 
was  pursued  by  the  House ;  when  no  ad- 
ditional evidence  whatsoever  was  either 
produced  or  called  for;  when  it  came  to 
no  adverse  decision  ;  nor  proposed  any 
statute ;  nor  even  put  upon  record  any 
reason  or  principle  of  dissent  from  its 
committee,  we  do  most  solemnly  protest 
against  all  inferences  or  presumptions 
now  upon  that  part  of  the  case,  except 
such  as  arise  from  facts  recorded  in  the 
Journals  of  that  period. 

Because  it  further  appeared,  that  the 
House  in  this  state  of  t^e  proceedings!  so 
far  from  considering  the  matter  *  as  con- 
cluded, dt  even  dormant,  did  upon  the 
26th  of  October  1609,  of  itself,  take 
jiotice,  that  the  earl  of  Banbury's  name 
was  not  in  the  list,  by  which  the  Peers 
were  called ;  and  ordered  it  to  be  re- 
ferred to  the  lords  committees  for  pri- 


vileges to  examine  why  his  name  wsm 
left  out,  he  having  formerly  sat  as  a  peer 
in  the  Hoos^— Which  committee  so  ap- 
pointed, reported  no  other  reason  than 
that  sir  Edward  Walker,  Garter,  &c.  had 
mentioned  a  certificate  of  an  under  herald, 
not  duly  made  or  authenticated,  accocding 
to  the  forms  prescribed  by  the  earl 
marshal,  so  as  then  or  now  to  haTe  beeo 
evidence  before  the  House ;  by  which  cer- 
tificate, earl  William  was  made  to  have 
died  without  issue,  and  because  there  were 
two  parliaments  in  1640  when  earl 
Nicholas's  pame  was  not  in  the  lists,  al- 
though he  was  in  1640  only  ten  years 
old ;  and  could  not  have  been  named,  as 
he  could  not  have  been  summoned«*Yet, 
although  the  committee  did  at  the  aame 
time  report  all  the  proceedings  in  the  year 
1661,  and  amongst  them  the  two  reports 
of  unquestioned  legitimacy  which  atili 
waited  for  confirmation  or  rejection,  and 
although  it  does  not  appear  that  a  word 
was  uttered  by  any  member  of  the  Hoese 
to  bring  into  doubt  or  question  the  jus- 
tice of  such  decision  so  by  their  own  order 
again  brought  before  them,  yet  no  judg- 
ment was  given,  nor  any  proceeding 
whatsoever  directed. ' 

Because  it  further  appeared  by  the 
Journals  that  the  earl  of  Banbury  did 
thereupon  on  the  23rd  of  February  in 
the  same  year  1 669,  present  another  pe- 
tition to  the  House,  and  in  the  same 
manner  afterwards  in  1685,  which  peti- 
tions were  as  before  referred  to  the  lords 
committees  for  privileges,  who  again 
brought  before  the  House  its  own  former 
proceedings,  yet  still  no  judgment  was 
giyen. 

Because  it  further  appeared  by  the 
Journals,  that  in  the  year  1692,  although 
the  House  had  thus  for  above  thirty  years 
together  neglected  as  we  conceive  its 
most  manifest  duty  to  the  king  and  to  the 
claimant  by  refusing  to  come  to  any  de* 
cision  upon  a  claim  thus  brought  befiwe 
them  in  a  legal  form  by  the  king's  autho- 
rity, and  bv  themselves  so  often  referred 
to  the  lords  committees  for  privileges  ac* 
cording  to  the  ancient  forms  and  customs 
of  parliament,  yet  that  nevertheless, 
when  the  same  case  did  not  call  upon  the 
Lords,  nor  even  entitle  them  (as  we  shall 
insist  hereafter)  to  decide  upon  the  claim 
of  peerage  so  as  to  affect  the  inheritance 
but  OQly  to  grant  or  to  reject  the  petition 
of  Charles  earl  of  Banbury,  son.  of  earl 
Nicholas  then  deceased,  praying  to  be 
tried  open  an  indictment  for  murder  at  a 
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peer  of  the  realm,  the  House  upon  the 
very  tame  evidence  only  which  it  had 
had  before  it  for  above  thirty  years,  with- 
oat  coming  to  aoy  decision,  did  then  re* 
solve  that  the  said  Charles  had  no  right  to 
the  title  of  earl  of  Banbury. 

Because  upon  all  the  matters  aforesaid, 
(the  said  resolution  being  no  bar  as  we 
shall  protest  against  hereafter)  the  claim- 
ant was  entitled  to  the  judgment  of  the 
Committee,  unless  new  evidence  had  been 
brought  forward  sufficient  to  controvert  a 
title  so  supported ;  and  for  this  purpose 
accordingly  other  circumstances  were  es- 
tablished not  formerly  in  evidence,  but 
which  were  not  in  our  opinions  commen- 
suraie  with  their  objects  when  brought  to 
the  standard  of  law,  which  by  our  own 
conrant  had  been  erected  by  the  judges. 

Because  consistently  with  that  sundard, 
they  could  only  be  produced  to  establish  a 
judicial  belief  and  conviction,  that  Wil- 
liam the  first  earl  of  Banbury  had  had  no 
access  to,  or  in  other  wordsi  sexual  inter- 
course with  his  countess,  by  which  he 
could  have  been  the  father  of  earl  Nicho- 
las, and  for  that  purpose  only,  the  follow- 
ing facu  were  prov^,  and  brought  in  re- 
view by  argument  before  the  Committee, 
vis: 

That  William  the  first  earl  was  above 
eighty  years  of  age  when  Nicholas  must 
have  been  begotten ;  and  had  been  mar- 
ried to  his  countess  for  above  twenty 
years  without  her  having  had  any  chil- 
dren, and  that  after  earl  William's  death, 
she  had,  within  a  period  equally  forbidden 
by  decency  and  custom,  married  the  lord 
Vaux,  in  whose  house  at  Harrowden  earl 
Nicholas  appeared  to  have  been  bom. 

But  these  circumstances,  though  insisted 
upon  in  debate  as  n^aterial  to  be  con- 
sidered, and  acted  on  as  evidence,  we 
may  altogether  put  aside  before  proceed- 
ing to  others,  which  require  ftir .^tester 
consideration— -Because  witfe  regard  to 
the  great  age  of  earl  William,  we  answer 
that  there  is  no  authority  in  the  law,  nor 
any  instance  in  any  recorded  or  known 
trial,  where  the  circumstance  of  age,  how- 
ever advanced,  without  proof  of  impotency 
from  its  consequences,  or  from  disease  or 
infirmity,  has  ever  been  considered  by  any 
judge,  or  left  as  a  fact  to  any  jury,  as  a 
circumstance  to  afiect  legitimacy :  on  the 
contrary  Bracion  expressly  considersit(and 
was  cited  for  that  purpose  before  the  Com- 
tnittee)  as  matter  which  may  be  legally 
proved,  and  then  nndonbtedly,  if  believed, 
St  is^deciiive. 


In  the  same  manner  we  deny  that  the 
length  of  time  for  which  a  woman  may 
have  been  barren  after  marriage  can  be 
legally  considered  as  a  circumstance  to 
a&ct  legitimacy,  unless  it  be  proved  that 
from  infirmity  or  from  age  she  was  in- 
capable of  having  children :  but  we  ad- 
mit that  the  following  facts,  which  were 
also  proved  before  the  Committee,  are  of 
an  entirely  different  character,  and  which 
we  have  duly  and  deeply  consid^ed. 

First,  that  king  Charles  the  first,  to  in- 
duce the  House  of  Lords  to  consent  to  an 
illegal  precedency,  conferred  upon  earl 
William  by  his  patent,  sent  a  message  to 
the  House  whilst  considering  the  question, 
asking,  as  the  Journal  records  it,  <  That 
'  the  earl  being  old  and  childless  might 
'  enjoy  it  during  his  time;'  which  mes« 
sage,  though  beU>re  the  birth  of  Nir*holas, 
being  subsequent  to  the  birth  of  Edward 
the  eldest  son  of  lady  Banbury,  then  an 
infant  nearly  a  year  old,  it  was  argued 
with  great  force,  that  it  went  strongly  to 
shew  not  only  that  earl  William  was  at  that 
time  considered  to  be  childless,  but  that 
from  his  silent  acceptance  of  the  prece* 
dency  thus  conditionally  yielded  to  him« 
he  so  considered  himself. 

Secondly,  that  though  possessed  of  three 
different  estates,  which  by  antecedent 
settlements  were  intended  to  preserve  such 
property  in  his  name  and  family,  he 
aliened  one  of  them  in  fee  to  his  countess, 
to  whom  he  had  given  besides  the  whole 
of  his  personal  estate ;  a  second  to  the  earl 
of  Holland;  and  the  third  to  sir  William 
Knollys,  who  in  the  defect  of  children  of 
the  earl  would  have  been  entitled  to  in- 
herit it  in  the  course  of  descent ;  and  that 
this  last  estate  so  aliened,  was  a  royal 
grant  for  services^  with  a  reversion  in  the 
crown»  and  of  course  not  alienable,  but 
which  must  have  descended  to  earl  Nicho* 
las. 

From  these  facts  it  was  argued,  that  it 
was  unreasonable  to  believe,  or  rather  in* 
credible,  that  earl  William  knew  he  had 
issue  by  his  countess,  who  were  to  enjoy 
after  him  the  honors  of  his  house ;  and 
that  with  regard  to  the  estate  so  aliened 
to  sir  William  Knollys,  which  was  not  by 
law  alienable,  it  was  unreasonable  to  be- 
lieve that  earl  Nicholas  would  not  have 
claimed  and  enjoyed  it,  which  it  was 
proved  he  never  had. 

Thirdly,  that  on  the  death  of  earl  Wil- 
liam, he  was  found  by  an  inquisition  poH 
mortem,  to  have  died  without  heirs  of  his 
body,  and  that  certain  persona  named  it 
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it  were  his  heirs:  from  this  fact  also  it  Was 
maintained  with  great  force^  that  as  the 
crown  had  a  special  interest  in  such  in- 
quisitions during  the  existence  of  the 
leodal  tenures^  and  as  it  was  manifest  thai 
deeds  which  must  have  been  in  the  posses* 
sioQ  of  the  family  had  been  examined  by 
the  juryx  it  was  not  reasonably  to  be  be* 
lieved,  but  rather  incredible,  that  such  an 
inquisition  could  have  been  found,  if  the 
childrei^  of  the  countess  had  been  yisibk 
and  known,  and  received  as  the  children 
of  earl  William  deceased. 

Fourthly,  that  though  there  was  indeed 
another  inquisition  eight  years  afterwards^ 
proceeding  from  a  due  auihority»  as  betox 
for  property  in  another  county,  and  whit  b 
found  that  earl  William  had  left  Edward 
his  son  and  heir,  yet  it  was  argued  that  as 
it  found  only  the  small  insignificant  pro* 
periy  of  the  Bowling  Place  at  Henley  in 
Oxfordshire,  such  proceeding  by  inqui- 
sition was  by  no  means  necessary,  and 
that  as  such  property  if  disputed  might 
have  been  recovered  in  a  court  of  law, 
it  ought  to  be  considered  as  a  fraud  to 
support  the  spurious  descent  of  the  chil- 
dren of  lady  Banbury,  brought  forward  as 
it  was  alledged  after  her  husband's  death ; 
by  getting  rid  of  the  powerful  presump- 
tion arising  from  the  first  inquisition  imme* 
diaiely  upon  his  death. 

Fifthly,  that  by  a  deed  to  which  lord 
Vaux,  lady  Banbury  then  his  wife,  after 
cart  William's  death,  and  lord  Salisbury, 
and  lord  Howard,  very  near  relations,  were 
partiei^  and  which  was  made  to  settle 
estates  of  lord  Vaux  on  earl  Nicholas,  he 
was,  though  stiled  in  the  deed  earl  of  Ban- 
bury,desoribed  as  theretofore  known  by  the 
name  of  Nicholas  Vaux  \  from  which  it  was 
argued  that  he  had  been  considered  by 
lady  Banbury  herself,  and  by  other  near 
relations  as  the  son  of  lord  Vaux>  and  not 
of  earl  William,  a  presumption  strongly 
fortified  as  was  contended  by  the  settle- 
ment in  question. 

From  all  these  accumulating  facts  and 
circumstances,  it  was  argued  that  there 
was  sufficient  evidence  before  the  Com- 
mittee to  establish  not  only  that  lady 
Banbury  was  living  in  adultery  with  lord 
Vaux  when  her  children  were  begotten, 
but  also«  and  without  which  the  rule  given 
by  the  judges  could  not  be«satisfied,  that 
earl  William  had  no  sexual  intercourse 
with  his  countess  by  which  he  conld  have 
been  the  father  of  her  children. 

Lastly,  to  invett  these  circimistances 
witb  %  weight  not  lAtf  inaieaUy  belon^g 


to  them,  resort  was  had  to  argoments  of 
length  of  time  upon  all  questions  of  in* 
heritance.  But  whilst  we  acknowledge 
the  soundness  of  the  presumptions  which 
the  law  has  in  that  respect  established^  we 
not  only  reject  them  aa  inapplicable  to  the 
present  question,  but  maintain  that  length 
of  time  divests  the  circumstances  above 
relied  on  of  all  their  force  and  their  eflfect. 

Because  all  presumptions  from  length 
of  time  depend  upon  a  principle  which  is 
foended  upon  the  very  nature  and  charac- 
ter of  man,  viz.  that  in  a  country  go* 
verned  by  law,  and  where  impartial  jus* 
tice  is  so  universally  administered,  it  ia  lo 
be  presumed  that  every  man  wtU  enjoy 
what  is  his  own,  and  that  they  who  for  a 
great  length  of  time  have  not  clothed 
their  righU  with  possession  (wiiboat  being 
able  duly  to  account  for  it)  either  never 
had  such  rights,  or  had  for  some  csmse  or 
consideration  released  or  abandoned  them. 

In  cases  therefore  where  property  de- 
pends upon  conveyances  and  titles,  posi- 
tive statutes  of  limitation  have  been  by  the 
legislature  most  wisely  enacted,  and  in 
cases  of  incorporeal  rights  to  which  these 
statutes  do  not  reach,  the  judges  have  by 
analogy  introduced  the  soundest  rales  of 
evidence,  which  by  degrees  have  ripened 
into  rules  of  law,  to  protect  property  and 
rights  against  unjust  invasion  when  time 
may  have  destroyed  all  the  means  of  re- 
sistance or  defence. 

Because  it  was  therefore  with  the  utmost 
surprise  that  in  accumulating  the  circum- 
stances just  recited,  and  indeed  throughout 
the  whole  debate  we  heard  it  maintained 
that  the  claimant's  case  ought  now  to  be 
received  with  every  possible  jealonsv  and 
caution,  because  the  grave  had  swallowed 
I  up  all  the  witnesses  who  might  in  other 
times  have  opposed  it  by  theic  testimony: 
but  against  this  argument  not  only  in  fair* 
neu  to  the  claimant,  but  for  the  preserve* 
tion  of  the  vBtversal  and  immutable  roles 
of  jusiice  we  solemnlv  protest. 

If  the  claimant  indeed  had  not  brought 
forward  his  claim  when  it  was  fint  interw 
rupted ;  if  he  had  not  submitted  it  to  the 
only  tribunal  which  had  jurisdictioo  te 
decifde  it ;  or  if  that  tribunal  when  ap- 
pealed to  had  in  the  first  instaoee,  nM 
whil^witnesses  to  the  transactioD  were 
living,  given  judgment  against  htm  which 
though  never  confirmed  so  as  to  beoeose 
conclusive,  had  never  been  leveiaed  ^  we 
should  have  considered  the  matter  to  be 
neverthelcM  concluded.««>Bot  when  oa  the 
contrary  it  appean  beyond  ail 
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tb«(  ihe  cUiounl  did  briog  rorward  hii 
cJaifS  of  right,  al  the  eariiaft  pariody  and 
when  it  was  first  interriifted;  that  that 
clain  was  not  only  twice  adjadgad  in  his 
favoar  by  the  lords  committees  for  priTi* 
leges,  the  only  tribanal  which  by  the  forms 
and  costoBDS  of  parliament  had  jurisdic* 
UoQ  to  examine  it;  when  the  e?idence 
given  before  that  committee  was  not  only 
loond  sufficient  by  it,  but  was  so  admitted 
by  those  public  servants  of  the  crown  who 
were  appointed  to  contest  his  title ;  when 
those  jodgmeiits  of  the  committees  for 
privileges  were  not  only  not  reversed^ 
whilst  witnesses  were  living,  who  might 
have  supported  them,  but  were  not  im* 
pogned  by  either  evidence  or  argement, 
when  lepitttedly  bvought  before  the  House ; 
we  protest  against  the  yplieatieo  off 
length  of  time  as  an  objection;  since  we 
find  the  clamant  oat  of  possession,  not 
because  he  bad  not  appealed  to  a  oompe- 
tent  tribunal,  onty  witnesses  were  dead 
who  might  have  opposed  his  title,  but  be« 
cause  whilst  witnesses  were  livins,  the 
tribunal  to  which  he  had  appealed,  and 
which  was  alone  competent  to  the  deci- 
sion, had,  contrary  la  all  precedent,  and 
to  every  rule  and  principle  of  justice,  per« 
tinacioosly  refused  to  decide. 

Because  if  in  I  d#l  earl  William's  great 
age,  the  Kin^s  Message  to  the  House 
that  he  waa  childless,  the  first  inquisition  to 
the  same  efiect,(evenifthe  second  had  never 
existed),  the  oonvevanees  of  all  his  here- 
ditary property  without  notice  of  his  cbil- 
drefo,  the  nonrclaim  of  earl  Nicholas,  and 
the  settlement  upon  him  by  lord  Vaux, 
describing  him  as  sometime  or  other  beap* 
ing  the  name  of  his  family ;  if  all  these 
circumstances  had  been  urged  against 
him  at  that  period,  we  might  admit  with* 
out  danger  to  the  argument,  that  they 
might  have  been  thought  sufficient  to 
repel  the  presumption  of  legitimacy, 
until  syfiioiently  contradicted,  or  explained 
by  the  claimant ;  or  until  intercourse  be- 
tween earl  William  and  his  countess  had 
been  proved  as  a  fact,  afiter  the  legal  pre- 
sumption of  the  fact  had  been  overthrown. 
When  the  case  was  quite  recent,  and  the 
character  of  such  circumstances  roost 
have  been  capable  of  scrutiny  and  expla- 
nation with  the  utmost  certainty  and 
tfutb,  it  might  fiurly  be  considered,  that 
both  law  and  reason  would  require  them 
to  be  explained;  but  we  contend  that 
both  reason  and  law  most  equally  pro- 
nounce that  when  time  has  rendered  all 
proof  impoasiblef  it  is  sufficient  that  they 


are  capable  of  explanation;  since  by 
facts  they  can  no  longer  be  explained. 

As  to  the  King's  Message,  the  claimant 
is  nefv  entitled  to  say  that  earl  WiUiam» 
to  DMintain  an  untenable  precedency, 
which  would  have  been  lost  to  him,  even 
for  his  life,  if  the  birth  of  earl  Edward, 
then  only  an  infant  had  been  made  public, 
he  might  for  that  reason,  however  disho* 
noorably,  have  concealed  Edward,  and 
afterwards  Nicholas,  during  his  life,  which 
would  terminate  the  motive  ;  and  that 
such  conoealment  led  to  the  first  inquisi- 
tion, corrected  by  the  second,  when  the 
cause  of  the  concealment  was  at  an  end, 
and  that  as  both  the  inqaisitions  were 
equally  supported  by  the  oaths  of  wit* 
nesses,  firand,  at  such  a  distance  of  time, 
oannot  justly  be  presumed* 

As  to  the  conveyances,  he  is  entitled  to 
say,  at  this  distant  period,  that  earl  Wii* 
liam  might  have  been  pressed  by  intum- 
bsances  to  alienate  all  his  property,  but 
which  cannot  now  by  any  possibility  be 
investigated ;  or  that*^  though  he  bad  bad 
access  to  his  countess,  he  might  have  he^ 
lieved,  or  suspected,  lier  commerce  with 
lord  Vaux,  and  that  his  mind  was  tbua 
aliened  from  his  children  :  and  as  to  the 
non-claim  of  the  unalienable  estate  he  is 
folly  entitled  now  to  answer,  that  the 
very  objectors  to  bis  title  make  it  the 
strength  of  their  argument  against  it  that 
no  opposition  could  in  former  times  baVe 
been  raised  to  it  in  the  coorM  whose 
judgments  depended  as  now  upon  the  ul- 
timate decision  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
before  which  court  he  repeatedly  brought 
the  claim  of  the  earldom  which  he  held 
by  the  very  same  title  as  the  estatb. 

Because  we  have  already  said,  and  we 
repeat  that  the  fi>rce  and  value  of  theaa 
explanations  cannot  now  be  put  in  the 
scale  against  the  presumptions  to  which 
they  are  opposed ;  it  is  enough  that  they 
are  possible,  consistently  with  the  &cts 
on  which  the  contrary  presumptions  are 
erected,  since  a  length  of  time  so  onjustly 
objected  against  the  claimant  has  readerwi 
it  impoasible  to  arrive  by  legal  testimony 
at  the  facts% 

Because  in  whatever  manner  these  ex* 
planations  ought  to  be  received  when  op* 
posed  to  the  circumstances  from  whence 
the  adverse  p/esumptions  have  been  de- 
rived, it  cannot  possibly  be  denied  that  all 
the  circumstances  so  accumulated,  or  any 
circumstances  whatsoever  would  be  laid 
prostrate  before  the  proof  of  actual  access, 
from  whicb  proofj  by  length  of  time,  the 
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claimant  is  also  atterly  cut  off.  The  cir^ 
camstances  relied  on  even  anexplained, 
could  raise  no  other  presumption  than  tb^t 
of  concealment ;  a  presumption  besides 
against  the  evidence  in  1661^  since  the 
witnesses  denied  that  they  knew  of  earl 
Nicholas  being  concealed  or  any  cause  of 
concealment ;  in  which  they  might  have 
been  contradicted  by  hosts  of  livins  wit* 
Besses  if  their  testimony  had  been  false* 

Because  concealment,  even  if  it  could 
now  be  justly  presumed  from  circum- 
stances agrainst  the  proof  at  the  original 
period  when  it  ought  to  have  been  esta* 
blisbed,  could  only  repel  the  primary 
presumption  of  access,  'and  could  by  no 
rule  of  law  prevail  against  the  fact  of  ac* 
tual  access.— -Such  a  doctrine  was  never 
held  nor  even  attributed  to  lord  Hale  nor 
to  any  other  judge,  and  although  earl 
Nicholas's  counsel  were  not  called  upon 
in  1661  to  prove  it  before  the  committee, 
yet  as  far  as  the  evidence  extended,  ac- 
cess rather  than  the  contrary,  ought  now 
to  be  collected  from  it;  since  it  was  sworn 
by  Mary  Ogden,  and  not  contradicted ; 
that  earl  William  visited  lady  Banbury» 
ihe  said,  I  know  not  whether  earl  William 
knew  that  bis  countess  lay  in,  but  he 
visited  her;  and  to  another  question  she 
answered,  that  the  child  was  carried  ordi- 
narily up  and  down  the  house*  Surely 
these  answers  (giving  credit  to  the  wit- 
ness for  honesty)  which  cannot  now  be 
disputed,  their  meaning  not  being  changed 
by  further  examination,  must  be  taken  to 
have  meant  such  visits  from  which  the 
witness  supposed  he  might  have  known 
of  the  delivery,  though  she  could  not 
swear  that  he  did ;  and  if  he  might  have 
known  of  the  delivery  he  might  have  seen 
the  child  which  was  carried  publicly 
about  the  house. 

Because  against  such  evidence  by  living 
witnesses,  accepted  for  any  reason  as  suffi- 
cient in  1661,  we  protest  against  the  accu* 
molation  of  the  circumstances  relied  on, 
at  the  distance  of  a  century  and  a  half,  to 
raise  the  presumption  even  of  conceal- 
ment, much  less  of  non  access,  when  the 
claimant  from  no  laches  of  his  own,  but  by 
the  acts  of  the  very  court  which  has  now 
rejected  his  title,  has  been  prevented  from 
the  possibility  of  proving  the  fact  which 
it  is  admitted  if  proved  would  totally  de- 
stroy their  force  and  their  eflfect. 

Because  the  Resolution  of  the  House  of 
the  I7th  of  March,  1692,  that  the  peti- 
tioner Charles  Knollys,  who  was  the  son 
and  heir  of  the  said  Nicholaii  had  no  right 
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to  the  title  of  earl  of  Banbury,  was  not  a 
conclusive  bar  to  the  present  claimant ; 
inasmuch  as  it  was  not  a  claim  to  the  in« 
heritance  of  the  peerage  brought  forward 
by  petition  to  the  king,  and  referred  by 
his  majesty  to  the  House  of  Lords,  ac- 
cording to  the  ancient  forms  and  costoms 
of  parliament;  but  a  petition  only  by  a 
person  who  considered  himself  as  a  peer, 
to  be  tried  as  such,  upon  an  indictment  for. 
murder,  then  depending  against  him  ;  the 
rejection  of  which,  though  it  might  be 
conclusive  against  him  personally  as  to 
the  prayer  of  such  petition,  could  not 
afiect  the  succession  so  as  to  conclude  his 
posterity. 

Because  there  is  no  precedent  upon 
record,  of  any  claim  of  peerage  having 
eyer  been  decided,  except  upon  petition 
to  the  crown  referred  to  the  House  of 
Peers,  according  to  the  ancient  customs 
and  forms  of  parliament ;  and  becaose 
the  law  of  the  land,  which  is.  the  birth- 
right  of  the  subject,  and  which  cannot  be 
over-ruled  by  any  privilege  of  the  Lords 
(when  not  duly  exercised)  gave  judgment 
against  this  Resolution  of  the  House. 

We  do  not  question  that  it  is  the  pri- 
vilege of  the  House  (o  decide  conclu- 
sively upon  claims  of  peerage ;  we  only 
contend  that  this  privilege  ought  to  be  ex- 
ercised according  to  the  forms  and  co^ 
toms  of  parliament,  and  that  the  crown, 
whichlsthe  fountain  of  that  high' dignity, 
has  a  constitutional  claim,  that  the  forms 
and  customs  of  parliament  should  be  pre- 
served in  the  decisions  of  the  Peers. 

Because  the  judgment  of  the  Court  of 
King's-bench,  if  erroneous,  might  have 
been  reversed  upon  writ  of  error  by  the 
Lords  themselves,  the  authority  of  whose 
resolution  had  been  qoesUoned  by  it ;  but 
although  the  House,  in  the  same  temper 
which  had  unhappily  characterized  all  its 
proceedings  (at  least  as  we  view  them) 
upon  the  same  subject,  irregularly  qoes* 
tioned  at  its  bar  the  lord  chief  justice  Holt 
and  his  brethren  concerning  the  reasons 
of  their  decision,  it  received  no  other 
answer  from  those  truly  great  and  emi- 
nent judges,  than  that  their  judgment  was 
only  open  to  be  corrected  by  the  forms  of 
the  law ;  and  it  stands  at  this  day  uncor- 
rected and  unreversed. 

Because  the  Lords  by  their  own  autho- 
rity, or  by  address  to  his  Majesty,  might 
have  directed  the  attorney  general  to  bring 
the  judgment  before  them  for  rcTersal, 
as  unduly  bringing  their  resolution  into 
question. 
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Because  if  the  resolution  of  the  Hoose 
in  1692  ought  not  to  be  held  conclusive 
against  the  inheritance  of  thi|  peerage^  it 
follows  that  it  never  could  become  so  by 
the  Re^solution  of  1607;  which  amounted 
to  nothing  more  than  that  the  House  pat 
that  conclusive  construction  upon  its  own 
former  proceeding ;  but  if  the  Lords 
had  no  jurisdiction  by  ihe  law  of  the 
land  to  come  to  the  first  resolution^, 
the  second^  which  was  only  to  declare  its 
construction^  must  of  course  fall  to  the 
ground. 

We.  acknowledge,  and  will  assert  as 
peers,  the  authority  and  conclusive  cha- 
racter of  all  judgments  of  the  House  upon 
such  a  question  duly  entertained;  but 
for  that  very  reason,  we  feel  ourselves 
bound  upon  our  honours  to  be  the  more 
jealous  to  confine  them  within  the  rules 
of  law. 

Because  t  the  Resolutions  in  question  of 
1692  and  1697  were  not  considered  as  a 
conclusive  bar  to  the  present  claimant, 
either  by  the  House  in  its  preliminary 
proceedings,  nor  by  the  Committee  in  the 
debates  leading  to  its  final  report.  The 
late  Attorney  General*  by  his  learned  Re- 
pert  to  the  King  did  not  consider  the 
claim  to  be  concluded,  and  his  Majesty 
having  referred  the  matter  according  to 
the  forms  and  customs  of  parliament,  the 
House,  instead  of  making  to  his  Majesty 
a  similar  communication  to  that  made  to 
king  William  in  1697,  referred  the  peti- 
tion of  the  claimant  to  the  lords  com- 
mittees for  privileges  ;  heard  his  counsel 
an4  witnesses,  without  even  hinting  any 
obstacle  to  a  judgment  according  to  the 
result  of  the  evidence ;  and  because  even 
in  the  final  debates  the  resolutions  were 
not  much  insisted  upon  as  conclusive  if 
they  could  be  shewn  to  be  manifestly 
erroneous. 

Because  we  agree  to  that  mode  of  con- 
sidering the  Resolutions.  We  found  oar 
dissent  npon  mapifest  error,  and  protest 
against  the  judgment  of  the  House  for  the 
reasons  which  we  have  recorded  at  such 
unusual  length ;  because  an  unreasoned 
dissent  would  have  thrown  no  light  upon 
the  grounds  of  a  <)ecision  of  vital  import- 
ance in  its  consequence  to  the  inherit- 
ance of  the  peerage,  and  because  it  would 
have  been  unworthy  to  have  discussed 
it  partially,  so  as  to  bring  into  dis* 
credit  the  justice  of  the  House,  whose 
decisions  it  is  our  duty  to  reverence  and 

*  Sir  Vicary  Gibbs. 
(  VOL.  XXV. ) 
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Hastings, 

Hood  or  Cathbbimotok, 

DUNDAS. 

Stabch  Bill.]  Upon  the  motion  of 
the  earl  of  Liverpool  for  the  second  read- 
ing of  this  Bill, 

The  £arl  of  Ormaid  moved,  that  the  Pe- 
tition from  the  starch  manufacturers  of 
Kilkenny  be  read.  The  Petition  was  ac* 
cordingfy  read,  in  which  the  petitioners 
stated  the  loss  and  injury  which  would 
arise  from  the  sudden  passing  of  this  Bill. 
The  noble  earl  next  moved,  that  the  pe- 
titioners be  beard  by  their  counsel  at  tho 
bar. 

The  Eari  of  Lwefpool  shortly  stated  that 
this  was  a  measure  which  was  resorted  to, 
to  prevent  the  great  injustice  which  would 
result  to  the  manufacturfrs  of  starch, 
either  in  Great  Britain  or  in  Ireland.  It 
was  the  plan  of  the  government  to  have 
prohibited  entirely  the  manufacture  of 
storch  from  articles  of  food  in  both  coun- 
tries; but  it  vras  afterwards  found  thai 
great  injury  would  result  to  the  lineia 
trade  of  Ireland,  if  the  prohibition  should 
extend  to  the  manuActure  of  starch  in  that 
country.  It  was  then  in  contemplatioa 
to  take  off  the  prohibition  in  that  country, 
but  providing  that;  there  should  be  no  ex- 
portation to  England,  for  without  this  pro- 
vision there  would  have  been  manifest  in- 
justice to  the  English  manufacturers.  At 
length,  however,  a  doubt  had  arisen  whe- 
ther a  law  made  to  that  effect  would  noj^ 
be  a  violation  of  the  articles  of  the  Union, 
and  therefore  it  was  now  considered,  under 
all  the  circomsunces,  necessary  to  intro- 
duce this  Bill  for  the  purpose  of  repealing 
the  acts  of  prohibition  in  both  countries. 
Of  this  he  did  not  perceive  how  the  peti- 
tioners could  complain,  for  without  a  mea- 
sure of  this  natore,  or  one  which  should 
prevent  the  exportation  to  Great  Britain, 

*  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Kent 

t  His  Soyal  Highness  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester. 

t  His  Royal  Highnea  the  Duka  ef 
Sussex. 
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creat  injostice  would  be  done  to  the  monu- 
ractarers  in  this  country. 

The  Marquis  of  Latudawne  never  wit- 
nessed «i  measure  of  greater  oppression  oh 
the  part  of  the  King's  ministers.  By  their 
want  of  foresight  and  knowledge,  a  whole 
class  of  people  were  induced  to  speculate 
upon  the  faith  of  the  legislature  and  the 
King's  government,  and  now  they  were  to 
be  turned  round  by  ihe  introduction  of  a 
different  measure,  and  ali  their  undertak- 
ings, founded  upen  that  faith,  were  to  be  , 
rewarded  with  loss  and  ruin  to  themselves. 
H^  never  witnessed  so  much  confusion 
and  tergiversation,  as  had  attended  the 
proceedings  of  the  King's  government 
upon  this  subject.  Last  August  they 
theoght  it  expedient  to  adopt  a  measure  of 
prohibiting,  in  general,  the  manufacture  ' 
f>f  8t%rch  in  bbth  countries— in  the  begin- 
nihg  of  the  present  seiwion  they  proceed* 
ed  to  a  new  measure,  on  account  of  finding 
that  much  injury  .would  result  to  the  linen 
trade  of  Ireland.  They  took  off  the  pro- 
bibitioo  of  the  mano&cture  there,  but  in- 
troduced a  prohibitory  clause,  to  prevent 
the  exportation.  "They  again  found  out 
the  inexpediency  of  their  plan,  and  they 
again  resorted  to  a  different  measure,  when 
they  ascertained  that  such  a  law  would  be 
derogatory  to  the  articles  of  the  Union. 
They  now,  after  so  much  ignorance  as  to 
the  consequences  of  all  th^ir  various  mea- 
f  ores,  proposed  one  to  bring  the  subject  to 
the  same  place  from  whence  they  set  out 
with  it  in  August.  Had  not  the  manufiac- 
tarers  a  right  to  form  their  conduct  upon 
the  measures  of  government  ?  Many  of 
them  had  speculated  and  embarked  their 
property  in  the  manufacture  of  this  article, 
relying  that  a  law  made  in  Janoary  would 
Dot  be  repealed  in  March.  On  the  faith 
of  government  one  individual  had  engaged 
to  the  amount  of  SOfiOOl.  in  that  specula- 
tion, which  was  now  in  this  country,  but 
which  would  not  be  sold  if  this  suddfen  re- 

Eal  should  be  made  by  parliament,  preat 
ts  would  arise  to  these  people,  not  on  ac- 
count of  their  own  conduct,  but  through 
the  want  of  foresight  in  the  government. 
At  least  he  did  trust,  that  if  the  Bill  were 
agreed  to,  their  lordships  in  the  committee, 
would  order  the  insertion  of  a  clause,  for 
postponing  the  period  of  repeal  to  the  dis- 
tance of  two  or  three  months,  or  otherwise 
that  indemnity  should,  in  some  way,  be 
afforded  to  those  who  should  become  suf- 
ferers on  account  of  the  measure. 

The  Earl  of  Clanearty  contended,  that 
the  manufacturers  in  Ireland  had  no  right 
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to  complain  of  the  conduct  of  government. 
The  noble  marquis's  reasons  iof  blaime 
were  as  applicable  to  parliament  as  to 
the  King's  ministers.  Besides,  when  the 
first  measure  was  proposed,  it  was  provid- 
ed that  it  should  only  extend  to  six  weeks 
fifter  the  commencement  of  the  next  ses- 
sion of  parliament.  It  was,  therefore,  for 
these  manufacturers  to  speculate  upoB  their 
own  responsibility,  and  he  did  not  per- 
ceive upon  what  ground  they  could  peti« 
tion  for  a  postponement  of  this  measure, 
or  indemnity  for  their  losses.  Th^r  spe* 
calated  upon  injustice  to  others ;  if  they 
were  injured,  it  was  their  own  wrong,  and 
if  they  had  suffered,  their  sufferings  moat 
fall  upon  their  own  lieads. 

Lord  HoUand  asked  how  the  Irish  ma- 
nufacturers could  possibly  foresee  that 
they  would  be  speculating  to  their  own 
loss,  when  they  had  the  authoritjr  of  go- 
vernment and  parliainent  for  their  specu- 
lations, and  when  ministers  themselves  did 
not  foresee  that  the  present  measare  would 
become  necessary. 

Lord  RedeidaU  contended  that  the  Irish 
manufacturers  in  looking  to  an  export  to 
this  country,  were  speculating  apoa  infos - 
tice  towards  the  British  manalactarers,  and 
therefore 'were  not  entitled  to  any  compen- 
satign  for  their  loss. 

Lord  Holland  and  the  marquis  of  Lans- 
downe  expressed  their  surprise  that  the 
noble  and  learned  lord  should  accuse  the 
Irish  manufacturers  of  injustice,  in  specu- 
lating upon  the  faith  of  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment. 

The  Earl  of  Damky  thought,  that  if 
proof  were  adduced  of  a  sufficient  qoantity 
of  starch  being  in  the  country  to  last  till 
next  harvest,  there  would  be  no  necessity 
for  the  present  Bill. 

The  Barl  of  Liverpoci,  dented  that  the 
present  petitioners  could  resort  to  any  such 
proof,  as  they  could  merely  argoe  on  be- 
half of  their  own  interests. 

The  Earl  of  CVaocoriy  contended  that 
the  Irish  manufacturers  had  sufficient  no- 
tice that  no  export  to  this  country  wonld 
be  allowed. 

After  some  further  conversation,  the 
motion  for  hearing  counsel  was  negatived, 
and  the  Bill  was  read  a  second  time. 
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Monday,  Mtifch  15. 

The  PftiNCBss  op  Wales.]  Mr.  Wkii- 
hrtad  rose  and  said  : — Sir,  I  wish  to  ask  a 
question  or  two,  oq  a  subject  which  1  had 
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hoped  the  disewiioo  in  this  Hoiiie»  in  ilie 
we^k  before  Itst,  had  set  at  rest  for  ever. 
A  tamnltof  inHignttion  and  disgott  hat, 
howeTer»  been  tince  excited  in  the  pablie 
mind^  by  the  publication  in  newspapers, 
notorioosly  nnder  the  inflaence  of  gorem- 
meni,  of  varioos  docnments  on  the  sob^ 
ject,aB«ell  as  of  ramoars  of  comnianica* 
tiont,  in  which  the  noble  lord  opposite  and 
myself  are  personally  concerned.  These 
circanntances  indoce  me,  as  they  must  na^ 
Inraliy  induce  all  the  world;  to  suppose 
Chat  matters  cannot  rest  as  they  fere,  but 
that  th^y  must  soon  be  brought  to  an  ab- 
solute .crisis.  The  first  question  that  I 
wish  to  aik  is,  whether  instructions  have 
been  issued  by  his  royal  highneu  the 
Prince  Regent,  under  advice,  to  the  law 
officers  of  the  crown,  to  prosecute  lady 
Douglas  for  peijury  M  am  also  anxious  to 
ask,  whether  the  noble  lord  opposite 
knows — and  if  he  does  not,  whether  any 
other  member  of  this  House  knows— if^  in 
the  ink  rvnl«be(ween  the  12th  of  February 
Mid  the  5th  of  this  month,  lady  Dcraglas 
was  examined  as  a  credible  witness,  by 
the  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury  and  a  magis- 
trate, in  the  pVeseiice  of  sir  John  Dooglatf: 
and  if  that  examination  still  continues ;  or 
if  any  other  examination  is  going  on,  at 
the  present  moment,  into  the  conduct  of 
her  royal  highness  the  Princess  of  Wales  ? 
When  I  have  received  an  answer  to  these 
questions  from  the  noble  lord,  or  from  any 
other  member  of  this  House,  I  shtll  then 
girt  notice  of  a  proceeding  that  I  mean  to 
propoke  to  the  House  of  (Commons  on  the 
•ubject. 

Lord  Caulirtagh.  I  am  sure  the  House 
will  feel  that  I  should  essentially  depart 
from  my  duty,  if  I  were  to  resolve  any  of 
the  qoestions  proposed  by  the  hon.  gentle- 
oian,  until  Iknow  the  iiatore  of  the  proceed- 
ing which  it  is  bit  intention  to  recommend 
to  this  House  to  institute.  I  shall  certainly 
decline  doing  so ;  and  the  more  especially 
an  the  hon.  member  has  been  pleased  to 
aay,  that  he  conceives  matters  are  ap- 
proaohing  to  a  crisis.  I  desire,  therefore, 
to  know  the  nature  of  the  hon.  gentle* 
man's  intended  proposition. 

Mr.  WkUbrtoiL'^i  can  have  no  possible 
objection  to  comply  with  the  request  of 
the  noble  lord.  My  opinion  distinctly  is, 
either  that  her  royal  highness  the  Princess 
of  Wales  should  be  brought  to  trial,  or 
that  lady  Douglas  should  be  prosecuted 
for  perjury.  Her  Royal  Highness  came 
down  to  tbie  House,  and  threw  herself  on 
the  wisdom  and  justice  of  parUamenl* 


The  issue  of  the  discoasibn  which,  in  con* 
seqaeneei'took  place  here»  notwithstand* 
iog  the  precautions  that  were  taken  on 
the  subject^  is  known  to  all  the  worlcL 
The  declaration  of  the  noble  lord»  as  to 
the  innocence  of  her  Royal  Higbnessi  ia 
also  known.  It  is  also  known  to  all  the 
world,  that  sir  John  Douglas  waited  oa 
me,  and  on  the  noble  lord,  m  consequence 
of  the  reporta  of  that  discnaiien  which 
appeared  in  the  .public  prints;  and  our 
answers,  at  least  my  answer^  although  not 
communicated  to  any  one  by  me,  has 
reached  the  public  in  a  similar  manner.* 
Sir  John  Douglas  informed  me,  that  he 
told  the  noble  lord  that  he  considered  hie 
a  case  of  great  hardship,,  for  that  he  and 
lady  Douglas  had  been  actually  examined 
as  credible  witnesses,  shortly  before  the 
period  at  which  he  onderstcKM)  the  noble 
lord  had  denoimoed  lady  Doogles  as  e 
degraded  and  perjured  person*;  that  these 
examinations  had  been  carried  on  b^  a 
magistrate,  in  the  presence  of  the  Solicitor 
for  the  Treasury;  and  that  they  were  still 
persisted  in.    Sir  John  Douglas  also  intl* 


i^*^ 
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*  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  Note 
from  sir  John  Douglas  to  lord  Castlereagh» 
pfevious  to  the  interview  sit  John  had  with 
his  lordship,  in  consequence  of  his  speech 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  Mr.  Goch* 
rane  Johnstone's  motion. 

*'  Major  general  sir  John  Douglas  re* 
quests  to  know  from  lord  Castlereagh,  as 
a  man  of  honour,  whether  he,  in  his  place 
in  the  House  of  Commons  on^  Friday 
evening,  declared  his  wife  to  be  a  per* 
jored  person,  and  upon  what  ground  h* 
founded  his  accusation.'' 

His  lordship's  Note  to  sir  John,  in  an^ 
swer,  was  as  tbilows : 

"  Lord  Castlereagh  deems  it  his  duty  to 
decline  giving  to  major  general  sir  J. 
Douglas  any  explanation  o?  proceedings 
in  which  he  has  felt  himSelf  obliged  to 
concur,  when  acting  by  his  Majestjr's 
command,  in  discharge  of  his  functions 
u  a  privy  counsellor,  or  in  the  explana« 
tion  of  ihem  to  the  House  of  Commons.^ 

A  similar  Note  was  sent  by  sir  Johli  to 
Mr.  Whitbread  >witb  the  same  view,  tor 
which  he  returned  the  following  Answer  : 

*'  Major-general  sir  John  Douglas's 
questhm  to  Mr.  Whitbread  is  founded 
upon  words  attributed  to  him  toiiave  been 
spoken  in  his  place  in  parliament :  Mr. 
whitbread  is  therefore  under  the  neees- 
sity  of  dedining  sM  aMwer  to  that  ques- 
tion/' 
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to  me.  his  intention  of  approaching 
loose ;  and  I  told  hioii  in  reply  to 
ntimation,  that  I  was  sure  no'  meoi'* 

pftrliament  would  decline  pretent- 
is  petition.  With  respect  to  the 
38  by  which  I  am  actuated  in  in* 
g,  whether  bis  royal  highness  the 
i  Regent  has,  under  advice,  in- 
id  the  law  officers  of  the  crown  to 
:ute  lady  Douglas  for  perjury?  I 
irst  observe,  that  I  am  sure,  in  the 
n  of  all  the  world,  her  royal  high- 
ie  Princess  of  Wales,  most  be  es« 
d  innocent  of  any  imputed  crimi- 
I  am  sure  she  must  be  so  in  the 
n  of  the  noble^lord,  and  of  the  ad- 
ration  of  which  the  noble  lord  forms 
iponent  part;  because,  if  that, ad- 
ration  entertained  any  idea  of  her 

Highnesses  guilt,  they  would  not 
illowed  that  which  has  transpired  to 

0  the  public,  through  the  commu* 
m  of  a  newspaper;  but  they  would 
id  vised  a  message  from  the  throne 
sent  to  parliament  on  the  subject, 
would  have  been  the  bounden  duty 
nisters  to  have  given  this  advice, 
ariy  and  delicately  situated  as  his 
Highness  is  with  regard  to  this  sob* 

t  would  have  been  incumbent  on 
to  have  given  this  advice,  had  they 
lined  the  least  suspicion  that  her 
highness  the  Princess  of  Wales  was 
liable  to  any  imputktion  of  actual 
lality.  Under  these  circumstances, 
)tion  which  I  now  give  notice  that 
y  intention  to  make,  will  be  for  an 
ss  to  his*  royal  highness  the  Prince 
t,  praying  that  he  will  be  graciously 
d  to  give  Instructions  to  the  law 
s  of  the  crown  to  prosecute  lady 
as  for  perjury,  on  such  parts  of  her 
ony  aa  the  Commissioners  of  1807 
ed  (to  use  their  own   words)  ap- 

1  to  them  to  render  her  justly  liable 

i  Caakteagk.  The  hon.  gentleman 
ry  candidly  stated  the  nature  of  his 
ed  motion,  and  the  reasons  by 
he  is  induced  to  take  the  step  that 
ans  to  adopL  I  must  as  frankly 
»,  that  I  do  not  consider   myself 

in    dnty    to    answer    the    hon. 

man's  question,  until  the  subject 

e  brought  regularly  under  the  con* 

ion  of  parliament. 

Ifhitbread,    The  noble  lord  has«  no 

satisfied  himself  with  respect  to 
e  conceives  to  be  his  dnty»  both  to 
mn  and  public.    But,  Sir,  I  have 
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called  on  any  other  member  of  this  House 
who  may  be  aware  of  the  facts,  to  etate 
them  in  reply  to  my  inquiry.  The  noble 
lord  has  declined  all  reply  to  my  quea- 
tions;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  they 
must  remain  unanswered.  I  repeat  them. 
Have  the  law  officers  of  the  crown  been 
instructed  to  prosecute  lady  Douglas  for 
perjury  ?  >  Has  lady  Booglas  been  exa- 
mined as  a  credible  witness  between  the 
]2tb  February  and  the  5th  March,  the  last 
being  the  day  on  which  the  noble  lord 
characterised  her  ladyship  as  a  perjored 
and  degraded  person !  If  the  noble  lord 
does  not  feel'  competent  to  reply  to  thii 
last  question  (for  I  must  inform  the  House 
that  sir  John  Douglas  told  me,  that  oA  ap« 
prising  the  noble  lord  that  lady  Douglas 
had  been  examined  yesterday  se'nnight, 
the  noble  lord  assured  him,  that  he  had 
no  knowledge  of  it),  I  ask,  in  the  absence 
of  information  on  the  part  of  the  noble 
lord,  if  any  other  member  of  this  House 
knows  whether  on  or  since  the  5tb  off 
March,  any  examination  of  lady  Douglas 
touching  the  old  matter,  or  involving  any 
new  allegations  of  criminality,  have  taken 
place?  If  I  receive  no  answer  from  the 
noble  lord,  who,  it  seems,  thinks  it  his 
duty  to  give  no  answer*  or  no  answer  from 
any  other  memben  I  must  content  myself 
for  the  present  with  the  consciousness  of 
having  done  my  own  duty  in  making  the 
inquiry  ;  and  with  declaring  that  on 
Wednesday  I /will  execute  the  purpose 
which  I  have  already  announced  to  the 
House,  of  moving  an  address  to  his  royal 
highness  the  Prince  Regent,  praying  that 
he  will  be  graciously  pleased  to  give  in- 
structions to*  the  law  officers  of  the  crown 
to  prosecute  lady  Douglas.  Sir,  I  do  tbis» 
being  perfectly  certain  that  the  public 
mind  cannot  bear  to  be  contamitiated  as 
it  has  recently  been^-that  it  cannot  con- 
tinue  in  the  ferment  which  the  publica* 
tions  to  which  I  have  alluded  baveexctted« 
and  that  it  loudly  demands  that  if  her 
royal  highness  the  Princess  of  Wales  be 
guilty,  she  shall  be  brought  to  tnal— if 
innocent,  that  the  witnesses  against  her 
shall  be  punished  fof  their  perjury. 

Lord  Caaknagk.  Sir,  I  will  not  allow 
any  observations  made  by  the  hon.  gen* 
tleman  to  tempt  me  to  depart  firon  the 
course''which  a  view  of  my  public  doty 
has  pjescribed  to  me.  Much  leas  should 
I  be  warranted  in  such  a  departure  by 
any  publications  for  the  nature  or  ten* 
dency  of  which  miniaters  are  net  en* 
swerable.    Aa  to  the  public  feelings  thafc 
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Biay  hate  been  excited  by  the  recent  di8« 
cloiarcs,  tliat  is  a  burdBa  which  mott  real 
OQ  the  thoolders  of  those  by  and  in  whom 
the  disclosures  originated.  The  hon.  gen* 
tieman  himself  has  deeply  to  answer  on 
this  subject  It  was  he  who  first  read  in 
this  House  a  garbled  extract  of  the  docu- 
ments connected  with  the  case.  6ir,  he 
ought  lo  have  read  all  those  documents  or 
none  of  them ;  and  if  any  injury  should 
arise  from  the  disclosure,  of  that  incon- 
Tenience  the  hon.  gentleman  is  himself 
the  author.  ^ 

Mr.  WkUhnad,  It  is  impossible  for  me. 
Sir,  to  abstain  from  defending  myself 
against  the  imputation  of  the  noble  lord. 
The  noble  lord  says  that  I  read  to  this 
House  a  garbled  extract  of  the  docU- 
ments.  That  which  I  read  was  the  Minute 
of  the  Cabinet  of  1 807,  of  which  the  neble 
lord  was  a  member,  and  to  which  Minute 
the  noble  lord's  name  is  appended.  If 
this  be  a  garbled  extract  of  evidence,  I 
hare  not  hitherto  known  what  a  garbled 
extract  of  evidenceis.  Being.in  possession 
of  this  document — a  document  printed 
by  Mr.  PerceTal*— and  in  the  possession 
of  hundreds  as  well  as  myself,  I  thought  it 
necessary  to  read  it  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  an  occasion  to  which  it  was  so 
peculiarly  applicable.  But,  Sir,  is  the 
reading  of  this  Minute  of  a  Cabinet,  re- 
cording a  verdict  of  acquittal  of  her 
Boyal  Highness,  to  be  compared  to  the 
publication  of  such  evidence  as,  notwith- 
standing that  recorded  verdict^  has  a  clear 
tendency  to  criminate  her  Royal  High- 
ness ?  This  evidence  has  been  communi- 
cated to  the  publie  through  the  medium 
of  two  newspapers— the  one  The  Morning 
HeraM,  the  other  The  Morning  Post; 
both  issuinff  from  the  press  on  the  samo 
day.  In  the  latter  of  those  papers  the 
evidence  is  accompanied  with  certain 
conments ;  as  if  her  royal  highness  the 
Princess  of  Wales  were  amenable  to  the 
tribunal  oi  the  editor!  the  other  paper  it 
if  well  known  is  the  property  of  a  person 
(sir  Bate  Dudley)  who  has  lately  received 
a  titular  distinction,  and  who  has  the' 
honour  of  eiyoying  a  (amiliar  intercourse 
at  Carlton  House.  Sir,  the  noble  lord  at 
the  time  that  I  read  the  Minute  of  the 
Cabinet  in  question  did  not  complain  of 
mj  doing  so—*' 

Loi4  UM/er^A.    Yes,  I  did. 

Mr.  WhUbread.  Did  you  ?  I  beg  par- 
don; I  do  not  recollect  it;  it  has  escaped 
me.  But,  Sir,  there  is  a  material  dif- 
Cureaca  batweaa  reading  snch  a  docu- 
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ment,  and  editing  publications  which, 
after  an  acquittal,  ^o  to  load  the,  person 
who  has  been  declared  innocent  with  ig- 
nominy* Sir,  I  have  not  been  the  adviser 
of  her  royal  highness  the  Princess  of 
Wales,  in  the  publication  of  her  original 
letter  to  his  royal  highness  the  Prince 
Regent.  In  a  subsequent  letter  of  her's, 
which  has  also  been  published,  her  Royal 
Highness  disclaims  all  knowledge  of  the 
publication  of  the  former.  She  has,  how* 
ever,  come  down  to  parliament,  desiring 
to  be  either  treated  as  innocent,  or  proved 
guilty.  That  she  cannot  be  the  latteri  I 
repeat  ^hat  I  have  the  strongest  reason  to 
be  assured,  from  the  circumstance  of  no 
message  from  the  throne  havins  been  pre- 
sented to  this  House  on  the  subject. 

Lord  Ctutlatagfi.  I  now  know  what  the 
hon.  gentleman's  views  are*  I  may  be 
allowed  to  say,  in  explanation,  that  on 
the  occasion  of  the  discussion  to  which 
the  hon.  gentleman  has  alluded,  I  did 
most  distinctly  complain  that  he  garbled 
—I  do  not  mean  to  use  the  word  in  an 
ofiensive  signification — but  that  he  garbled 
the  statement  of  the  proceedings  relative 
to  her  Royal  Highness.  For,  what  did  the 
hon.  gentleman  do  ?  He  brought  forward 
the  Minute  of  the  duke  of  Portland's  Ca^ 
bioetof  1807,  without  putting  the  House 
in  possession  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
preceding  cabinet;  thereby  creating  an 
impression  which  would  not  have  been 
produced  had  the  whole  been  submitted 
to  the  House.  The  proceedings  in  the 
Portland  cabinet  are  intelligible  only  aa 
founded  on  the  proceedings  of  the  Gren- 
ville  cabinet,  to  ^hich  they  advert,  and 
which  they  confirm.  The  hon.  gentle- 
man has  dso  had  recourse  to  an  old  tactic, 
of  charging  government  with  unfairness, 
because  documents  and  transactions  have 
appeared,  from  what  quarter  it  does  not 
seem,  in  particular  newspapers.  Sir,  I 
repeat,  that  the  hon.  gentleman  could  not 
read  in  his  place  the  Minute  of  the  Ca« 
binet  of  1807,  without  creating  an  im- 
pression which  the  context  would  not 
justify.  In  support  of  this  assertion*  I 
refer  to  the  Blinute  of  the  Portland  Ca- 
binet; and  I  only  beg  the  House  to  bear 
in  mind,  that  it  confirms  the  declaration 
of  the  preceding  cabinet,  in  as  far  only  aa 
by  that  cabinet  it  was  declared  that  no 
legal  charge  of  criminality  could  be  sub- 
stantiated against  her  royal  highness  the 
Princess  of  Wales.  If  the  hon.  gentle* 
man  did  not  mean  that  the  whole  trans- 
action should  come  out,  he  ought  to  have 
t 
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abslttfied  (rom  leading  Uiafe  Mmiil^* 
Wbence  her  Royal  HighneM  d«ri?ed  the 
(kdvice  ander  which  the  has  proceeded  I 
knoir  not ;  but  I  am  intrepid  in  main- 
taining this,  that  antecedently  to  a  partial 
disdoeare,  calculated*  as'  I  contend,  to 
■mlcB  an  unfair  impression,  no  attempt 
was  made  from  any  other  quarter  to  lead 
to  a  disclosure  of  the  circumstances  of  the 
transaction.  Those  alone  who  brought 
ooi  that  garbled  statement,  for  the  pur- 
poae  of  making  a  false  impression,  are 
anaWeiable  for  the  consequences.  On  the 
hon*  gentleman's  indi?idual  head  be  the 
aonsequences. 

Mr.  ff^ktad.  Be  it  on  my  head !  Be 
it  on  my  head^  that  I  attempt  to  y indicate 
her  royal  highness  the  Princess  of  Wales ; 
a-^be  on  my  head  the  responsibility  of  all 
that  I  have  done,  and  be  on  the  heads  of 
others  the  responsibility  of  all  that  they 
liave  done  $  and  be  on  the  head  of  the 
noble  lord  the  responsibility  of  abstaining 
Irdm  making  any  answer  to  the  questions 
which  I  proposed  to  him*  Sir,  we  all  re* 
member  what  the  late  Mr.  Perceral  said 
on  this  subject ;  and  what  the  Attorney- 
General  said,  and  what  the  noble  lord  said 
here  the  other  night.  Are  those  express 
•ions  to  be  retracted  ?  I  trust.  Sir,  there 
is  no  serious  intention  now  of  imputing 
criminality  to  her  Royal  Highness  ?  And 
yet  the  whole  effect  of  that  which  has 
been  published  in  the  newspapers  since 
the  declaration  to  which  I  have  alluded  is 
ta  impute  criminality  to  bet  Royal  High* 
ness.  The  noble  lord  has  not  chosen  to 
satisfy  me  on  the  subject  of  any  ezamina* 
tion  of  lady  Douglas  since  the  5ih  of 
March.  I  take  it  for  granted,  that  when 
I  make  my  intended  motion  on  Wednes* 
day,  I  shall  obtain  an  explanation  on  that 
head. 

Lord  Caalerei^h*  I  distinctly  deny.  Sir, 
the  accuracy  of  the  hon.  gentleman's  state* 
mentwith  respect  to  myself.  I  never  made 
anv  declaration  of  the  innocence  or  the 
gmit  of  h^r  royal  highness  the  Princess  of 
Wales.  We  were  not  a  competent  juris* 
diction  to  make  such  a  declaration.  What 
I  stated,  was  distinctly  that  the  evidence 
as  submitted  to  the  Portland  cabinet,  so 
far  as  it  went  to  criminate  her  Royal  High- 
ness, was  eHber  contradicted  by  other  evi- 
dence, or  was  noi  in  itself  entitled  to  credit. 
I  did  not  attempt  to  pronounce  on  her 
Royal  Highnesses  guilt  or  innocence;  for 
I  repeat,  that  I  did  not  consider  that  we 
were  a  competent  joritdfction  for  4hat  pur^ 
poier    On  the  diKussion  on  the  subject,  I 
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complained  of  tiie  false  impreasioiM  which 
the  hon.  gentleman  most  produce  by  read- 
ing garbled  extracts  of  the  docements. 
With  resp«ct  to  any  further  explanations, 
I  shall  reserve  them  till  the  subject  shall 
come  properly  under  the  consideration  of 
the  House, 

Mr.  WkUbread.  The  noble  lord  still 
talks  of  false  impressions.  I  am  willing 
that  the  whole  responsibility  of  what  I  have 
done  should  fall  on  myself.  I  certainly 
did  give  an  impression  of  the  innocence  of 
her  royal  highness  the  Princess  of  Wales, 
by  reading,  what  appeared  to  me  to  be  a 
complete  acquittal  of  her  Royal  Highnees ; 
and  not  a  cabinet  minister  in  this  House 
dared  to  deny  the  accuracy  of  that  impres- 
sion. A  right  hon.  gentleman  who  was  a 
member  of  the  cabinet  the  minute  of  which 
I  read  to  the  House  (Mr.  Canning)  made  a 
complete  avowal  of  his  conviction  of  her 
Royal  Highnesses  innocence.  I  appeal  to 
you.  Sir,  whether  the  noble  lord  bimaelf 
did  not  declare  that  if  any  criminality  at- 
tached to  her  royal  highness  the  Prinoesa 
of  Wales,  the  intercourse  between  her 
Royal  Highness  and  the  Princess  Charlotte 
would  have  been,  not  restricted,  but  pro« 
hibited  altogether  ? 

Lord  CatiUreagh,  The  hon.  gentleman 
saj's  he  is  perfectly  ready  to  take  on  himielf 
the  responsibility.  All  I  maintain  is,  that 
he  is  not  justified  in  charging  generally  oa 
others  the  effects  of  that  unhiir  impretsioA 
which  he  himself  first  made. 

Mr#  WkMihread.  Was  an  impreaaion  of 
her  Royal  Highnesses  innooenoe  derived 
from  a  cabinet  minute  unfair  ? 

Lord  CoMtkreof^h.  The  cabinet  did  not 
decide  on  her  Royal  Highnesses  guilt  or 
innocence;  but  only  confirmed  the  ml* 
nute  of  a  preceding  cabinet. 

Lord  MiUcm  roae  and  was  about  tospcak 
on  the  ^subject,  when*— 

The  ^eaker  observed,  that  there  was  no 
question  before  the  House. 

Lard  Palmatum  moved  that  the  order  of 
the  dav  be  read,  for  the  House  to  resolve 
itself  into  a  committee  on  the  Mutiny 
Bill. 

Mr.  H^tm  spoke  to  order.  He  oenoeired 
that  his  noble  friend  (lord  Milion) 
poflseasion  of  the  House. 

The  iSjMoAer.  All  I  have  to  say  is 
I  waited  with  considerable  pain  during  • 
conversation  protracted  to  an  unnsaal 
length  by  circumstances  unquestionably  of 
an  important  and  extraordinary  naUire. 
That  conversation  terminated,  itemed  to 
a  noble  k>nl^  who  I  knew  had 
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sea  !•  bring  forward,  and  wiioae  4um  wu 
on  the  paper.  The  House  will  now  do 
wbateTer  it  feels  disposed  to  do. 

Loixl  Pahnerttm  repeated  his  motion. 

Loi4  Mikon  expressed  his  sarprise  that 
the  noble  lord  (Castlereagh)  should  say  one 
thing  one  day,  with  respect  to  her  royal 
highness  the  Princess  of  Wales,  and  say 
another  thing  on  another  day. 

Mr.  Banka  rose  to  order.  He  humbly 
conceiTod  that  a  conversation  so  properly 
terminated  ought  not  to  be  renewed. 

IMU*.  Wkidfread  also  spoke  to  order.  He 
was  sorry  to  dMfer  from  his  hon.  friend. 
Nothh^  appeared  to  him  more  proper 
than  that  bis  noble  fHend,  if  he  thought 
Wednesday  too  long  a  delay  for  the  mo- 
tion respectinff  which  he  (Mr.  Whitbread) 
had  given  notice,  to  resist  the. order  of  the 
day  moved  by  the  noble  lord,  with  a  view, 
if  he  chose  it,  of  moving  on  the  subject 
vuiamur. 

Lord  Milton  laid,  he  rose  to  move  an 
amendment.  He  then  proceeded  to  expressj 
with  much  warmth,  the  disgust  and  indig- 
nation which  had  been  excited  in  his  mind, 
and  which  he  thoufffat  mutt  have  been  ex- 
cited in  the  mind  of  every  other  gentleman, 
by  the  contento  of  the  newspapers  for  the 
last  two  or  three  days.  The  noble  lord  had 
dared  to  draw  a  parallel  between  the  read- 
ing of  the  Minute  of  Council  by  his  hon. 
friend,  and  the  publication  of  those  revolt- 
ing details  with  which  the  feelings  of  the 
English  nation  had  lately  been  insulted. 
Were  these  libels,  these  pollutions,  fit  to 
be  laid  before  the  public  ?  Would  they 
ttot  inttil  their  poison  into  the  minds  of  the 
young  and  inexperienced— of  our  wives 
suid  daughters?  He,  for  one,  should  say, 
the  responsibility,  the  consequences  of 
this  measure  be  epon  the  heads  of  those 
who  had  adviaed,  who  had  planned  the 
publication  of  these  papers,  who  had 
dragged  into  the  light  of  day  such  scenes 
of  iniquity.  The  noble  lord  before  he 
aat  down  moved  an  adjournment,  which 
aot  being  seconded,  the  House  resolved 
ilaeirinto  a  committee  on  the  Mutiny  Bill. 

Mwrnrr  Bill.!  The  House,  on  the 
Biotien  of  lord  Piiimerston,  having  formed 
Itself  into  a  committee  on  the  above-men- 
tiooed  Bdl,  his  lordship  proposed  some 
additional  clauses  for  the  punishment  <^ 
crimps  and  other  persons,  who  made  it  a 
trade  to  decoy,  deceive,  and  rob  recruits 
and  veteran  soldiers  in  various  ways. 
These  clauses  were  approved  of  by  the 
eenamiiteei  and  added  to  the  BHI. 
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Captain  Bmnei  moved  to  inseit  aeveral 
clauses  relating  to  the  infliction  of  cerperal 
pnnishnent  in  the  army..  The  first  clause 
was  to  make  k  unlawful  for  any  genersl^ 
coiimanding  officer,  court  martial,  &c.  te 
inflict  the  punishment  of  floggring  on  any 
of  the  troops  serving  in  Great  Britain,  Ire« 
land,  the  isles  of  Guernsey,  Jersey  and  the 
Isle  of  Mao.  .  2.  To  make  it  lawful  to  sen* 
tence  the  troops  serving  abroad  to  receive 
corporal  punishment,  provided  this  ponbh- 
ment  did  not  exceed  100  lashes.  S.  To 
make  it  unlawful  fpr  any  officers  after  a 
part  of  the  sentence  had  been  inflicted,  to 
order  any  man  to  be  brought  out  a  second 
time  to  receive  the  remaining  lashes.  In 
the  proposal  to  insert  the  last  clause,  he 
hoped  for  the  concurrence  of  the  Judge  Ad« 
vocate,  who  had  on  a  former  Accasion  de- 
clared his  opinion  that  such  renewal  of  the 
punishroentwas  illegal.— The  hon.  member, 
after  he  had  moved  his  clauses,  proceeded 
to  ttate«  that  a  military  friend  of  his  having 
had  the  command  of  a  detachment,  had 
punished  a  man  by  ordering  him  into  soli- 
tary confinement,  and  that  having  report- 
ed the  circumstance  to  the  commanding 
officer  of  the  regiment,  on  his  return  to 
head-quarters,  he  had  desired  him  to  bring 
the  soldier  to  a  court-martial,  in  order 
that  he  might  be  flogged,  which  was  de- 
clined by  his  fi'iend ;  fint,  on  the  ground 
of  his  dislike  to  the  system  of  corporal  pu- 
nishment altogether;  and,  secondly,  on 
that  of  the  man  having  been  already  pu« 
ntshed  for  the  ofience  he  had  committed. 
The  commanding  officer  then  said,  that 
he  would  flog  him  if  the  other  would  not, 
and  having  immediately  sent  f6r  the  black 
book  of  the  regiment,  he  found  registered 
in  it  a  former  sentence  passed  upon  the 
soldier,  o^  the  punishment  awarded  by 
which  he  had  received  only  a  pait,  and 
had  the  remnant  of  it  put  in  execution  on 
the  spot. 

Lord  PabMrtton,  after  the  repeated  dis- 
cussions which  had  taken  place  on  this 
question,  should  not  trouble  the  House 
with  any  observations,  but  shodd  feel  it 
his  duty  to  resist  the  introduction  of  the 
proposed  clauses. 

Sir  Francis  Bmrdai,  having  expressed 
his  dissatisfaction  at  the  meditated  opposi- 
tion to  an  attempt  to  modify  a  disgraceful 
punishment,  without  the  total  abolition  of 
which  he  said  he  would  never  be  content, 
begged  to  know  from  a  right  hon.  gentle- 
man on  the  other  side  of  the  House  whe- 
ther it  was  the  intention  of  goveiBffipnt 
ultimately  to  abolish  It,  as  he  lii**  *™*  ^ 
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lo  soppoie  it  was  by  what  had  fallen  fifum 
bim  oo  a  former  AccasioD.  Wilb  respect 
to  the  clauses  moved  by  bis  hon.  friend, 
he  conceived  they  were  of  a  most  reason- 
able nature  ;  be  did  not  tbink  it  should  be 
le^  to  the  humane  or  inhuman  discretion 
of  a  commaoding  officer  to  say  whether  a 
soldier  should   receive  two  parts,  three 

i»arts,  or  four  parts  of  a  certain  number  of 
ashes,  nor  could  be  contemplate  without 
disgust  the  power  with  which  every  un- 
fledged ensign  was  invested  of  deciding  on 
the  criminality  ^nd  liability  to  most  de- 
grading punishHientof  any  veteran  soldier, 
who  might  be  placed  beneath  bis  com- 
mand, of  wresting  from  bim,  with  the  le- 
vity of  a  youth,  perhaps  without, a  cause, 
bis  honour,  his  character,  his  lasting  happi- 
ness. An  opinion  had  been  delivered  on 
a  former  occasion,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
House,  that  the  practice  of  punishing  men 
a  second  time,  under  the  same  sentence  by 
virtue  of  which  be  had  received  a  first  pu- 
nishment, should  be  discontinued ;  but  he 
was  apprehensive  that  this  opinion  had  not 
bad  the  weight  it  ought  to  have  with  mili- 
tary commanders ;  nor  bad  he  the  least 
doubt  that  frequent  deaths,  and  evils  worse 
than  death,  continued  to  be  the  result  of 
the  system.  With  respect  to  the  disci- 
pline of  the  army,  it  was  ascertained,  on 
the  authoritv  of  able  and  experienced  offi- 
cers, that  those  regiments  were  the  best 
discif^iined  in  which  this  beastly  mode  of 
punishment  was  disused ;  while  none  were 
so  lax  in  .point  of  discipline,  or  so  disor- 
derly, as  those  in  which  it  was  most  resorted 
to.  The  humane  persons  to  whom  he  had 
alluded  had  further  declared,  that  they 
never  knew  a  bad  man  reformed  by  it, 
whereas  they  had  known  a  multitude  of 
good  ones  destroyed.  In  fact,  how  could 
it  be  otherwise  ?  If  the  unfortunate  per- 
son subjected  to  it  had  the  feelings  of  a 
man,  he  c6uld  never,  so  long  as  he  lived, 
lose  the  sense  of  tt«-so  that  it  might  be 
deemed  a  never  ending  punishment.  It 
might,  indeed,  be  skid,  that  the  frequency 
and  severity  of  the  practice  had  been  in 
some  degree  subdued ;  but  that  was  not  an 
argument  t^at  would  prove  the  propriety 
of  forbearing  from  any  further  attack  on 
a  system  radically  vicious.  And,  indeed, 
so  far  from  admitting  the  force  of  any  ar- 
gument which  would  eo  to  uphold  any 
part  of  it,  -he  thought  be  could  propose  a 
plan  which  would  render  quite  unneces- 
sary any  punishment  whatsoever.  It  was 
but  to  adopt  in  the  army  a  properly  gra- 
duated scale  of  rewards  in  the  ratio  of  me- 
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rit  an'd  length  of  service.  Such  a  system 
as  this  would  not  only  have  the  emct  of 
making  punishment  unnecessary,  bnt  would 
likewise  remove  from  our  view  the  odious 
spectacle  which  now  but  too  frequently 
presented  itself  of  men  compelled  to  sub- 
sist upon  the  scanty  fruits  of  charity,  after 
years  spent  in  the  service  of  their  coantry, 
in  consequence  of  the  niggard  provision 
made  by  that  ungrateful  country  for  their 
support  being  totally  inadequate  to  its-  ob- 
ject. The  hon.  baronet  having  dwelt  on 
the  manner  in  which  the  people  of  Eng- 
land were  brought  within  the  range  of 
the  system,  in  consequence  of  its  being  ex. 
tended  to  the  local  miliiia,  and  concluded 
by  expressing  his  conviction  of  the  neces- 
sity there  existed  for  abandoning  a  system 
which  no  one  would  venture  to  defend  in 
the  abstract,  the  warmest  of  its  patrol 
contenting  themselves  with  insisting  on 
the  inexpediency  of  immediate  abolition. 
Mr.  Manncn  Suuon  thought  it  quite  im- 
possible to  get  rid  of  corporal  punishment 
at  present.  It  had,  however,  fallen  very 
much  into  disuse.  Though  the  number  of 
court-martials  now  were  three  times  u 
many  as  formerly,  the  actual  aggregate  of 
cases  in  which  corporal  punishment  was 
inflicted,  was  considerably  lesl.  The  sen- 
tence of  flogging  was  exchanged  in  two 
cases  out  of  three, into  that  of  general  ser- 
vice :  and  in  most  other  cases  confinement 
was  adopted.  There  was  a  general  dis- 
position, almost  an  avidity  in  commanding 
officers,  to  avail  themselves  of  any  m<»de 
of  punishment  in  preference  to  flogging. 
He  then  adverted  to  some  cases  of  peculiar 
hardship  brought  forward  by  the  boo. 
baronet  last  year.  One  was,  that  of  a  poor 
man  who  had  stock  pins  and  needles  in 
his  legs  to  avoid  the  execution  of  hia  sen- 
tence; another  of  some  poor  men  who 
had  been  punished  severely  for  marrying 
contrary  to  the  orders  of^  their  superior 
officers ;  another  case  was  that  of  some 
soldiers  who  were  said  to  have  had  clogs 
fastened  to  their  legs,  and  to  have  been 
cQmpelled  to  walk  seven  or  eight  hoort  in 
this  manner  every  day.  Into  all  of  these 
supposed  cases  inquiry  had  been  made, 
and  the  accusation  was  found  in  every  one 
of  them  to  have  been  utterly  groondlesa. 
As  to  the  system  of  reward  proposed  by 
the  hon.  baronet,  he  would  only  say.  that 
if  such  a  system  were  shewn  to  be  practi- 
cable, there  was  no  one  who  would  more 
gladly  assent  to  it  than  himself,  but  the 
theory  of  philanthropy  was  one  thing*  and 
the  poweir  of  making  eyery  body  riw  vraa 
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another.  It  should  also  be  recollected,  in 
answer  to  what  was  said  of  the  number  of 
perfons  seen  begging  about  ihe  streets 
without  an  arm  or  a  leg,  that  there  was 
such  a  thtng  in  this  metropolis  as  impoa- 
lure.  He  thought  the  punishment  of  con* 
fiqemeot  in  the  army  was  only  eflfectual, 
as  it  was  the  alternative  for  corponJ  pu- 
nishment. The  third  clause  proposed  by 
the  hon.  gentleman  opposite  for  prevent* 
ing  the  repetition  of  this  punishmenti 
would,  he  thought,  go  to  abolish  it  altoge- 
ther; for  when  a  man  knew  that  he  could 
not  be  brought  out  a  second  time  to  re- 
ceive his  100  iasheSy  there  was  no  fraud  or 
artifice  to  which  he  would  not  resort  to 
evade  the  execution  of  the  sentence  in  the 
first  instance.  After  again  adverting  to 
the  progresses  which  had  already  been 
made  in  the  suppression  of  flogging,  he 
concluded  by  observing,  that  the  clauses 
pro|iosed  by  the  hon.  gentjeman,  appeared 
to  him  wholly  unnecessary. 

Colonel  Dttcketi  spoke  in  favour  of  the 
present  system.  He  at  the  same  time  re- 
pelled an  insinuation  of  Mr.  Bennet,  that 
in  the  militia  they  sometimes  flogged  all 
round.  In  the  militia,  he  said,  there  was 
much  less  flogging  than  in  the  regulars, 
Stod  yet  it  would  be  found  that  the  disci* 
pline  of  the  militia  was  superior  to  that  of 
the  regulara. 

Captain  Betmei,  in  answer  to  what  had 
been  said  by  the  hoa.  colonel  opposite, 
observed,  that  in  some  militia  regimenu, 
the  practice  was  not  the  same  as  in  the  regi- 
ment of  that  gentleman ;  it  being  a  prac- 
tice to  flog,  not  all  round  indeed,  but  from 
flank  to  centre.  That  it  was  the  practice 
to  call  out  men  a  second  time  for  punish- 
ment,  might  be  inferred  from  the  words  of 
the  sentences  of  courta-martial,  that  the 
inan  should  <'  receive  so  many  lashes  when 
and  where  the  commanding  officer  shall 
direct." 

Mr.  WkUhftad  congratulated  the  House 
jDn  the  temper  with  which  the  question 
had  that  night  been  debated,  and  Ihe  pro- 
gress which  had  been  made  towards  the 
abolition  of  the  punishment  in  question. 
About  20  years  ago,  when  he  was  a  young 
member  of  that  House,  he  mentioned  for 
the  first  time  in  his  place,  this  practice  so 
much  to  be  reprobated,  of  bringing  out 
men  twice  to  receive  one  sentence.  It 
was  then  said,  in  opposition  to  him,  that  it 
was  most  horrible  to  mention  any  thing  of 
the  kind  in  the  House,— ^hat  the  soldiers 
had  by  no  means  too  much  flogging,— ihat 
a  lash  could  not  be  spared.    Now»  how- 
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ever^  owirtg  in  great  degree,  to  the  hon* 
baronet  behind  him  (Sir  F.  Burdeit)  wh^ 
had  brought  the  matter  repeatedly  inle 
discussion,  and  owing  to  the  interference 
of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  opposite,  (Mc 
M.  Sutton)  the  punishment  was  in  a  great 
degree  got  rid  of.  He  should  not  press 
the  point  at  that  moment,  as  it  was  not 
then  ripe  for  discussion,  but  be  was  con» 
vinced  that  by  the  silent  progress  of  tine» 
when  the  officers  should  find  the  injurious 
tendency  of  this  sort  of  punishment,  it 
would  gradually  diminish  until  finally 
abolishM.  The  right  boa.  gentlemaa 
(Mr.  Manners  Sutton)  liad  said  that  he 
bad  heard  of  no  instances  where  a  soldier 
had  been  brought  out  to  receire  the  re- 
mainder of  a  sentence  which  they  coold 
not  bear  at  one  time.  Unless  officers  had 
grossly  deceived  him,  (Mr.  W.,)  this  was  a 
frequent  practice,  and  one  instance  in  par* 
ticular  he  had  heard,  where  a  man  after 
having  been  tried  by  a  court-martial  and 
acquitted  was,  on  a  reference  to  the  Black- 
book  by  the  officer  who  had  preferred 
the  charge  against  him,  flogged  as  a  re* 
mainder  of  a  sentence  pronounced  long 
antecedently.  The  right  hoa.  gentleman 
had  said,  that  if  the  bringing  a  roan  oat 
a  second  time  for  punishment  were  for- 
bidden, all  pouible  shifts  would  be  re- 
sorted to,  to  escape  from  punishment,  as  if 
all  means  possible  would  not,  even  in  the 
present  state  of  things^  be  made  use  of  br 
the  unhappy  sufferers^  This  practice  had» 
as  he  conceived*  been  pronounced  by  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  illegal,  but  now  it  was 
said  to  be  not  only  not  illegal,  but  expe- 
dient, so  that  if  that  right  hon.  gentleman's 
ideas  of  legality  remained  unchanged,  he 
would  of  course  have  introduced  a  claiise 
in  the  Matiny  Act,  authorising  the  prac- 
tice. As  to  the  cases  of  mendicity  from 
insufficient  provisioni  it  was  a  deplorttble 
sight  Co  see  men, 
M  With  half  their   Ifaabs  in  battle  topped 


«•  Bqr  bitter  bread  through  realma  their 
valo'ir  saved." 
But  in  many  cases  he  agreed  with  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  that  deception  was  prac« 
tised,  and  that  even  in  cases  where  the 
men  had  been  in  reality  mutilated,  their 
sturdy  beggarbocMl  changed  pity  into  dis- 
gust, and  called  loudly  on  the  police  io 
remove  such  annoyances.  An  hon.  gen- 
tleman opposite  bad  said,  after  opposing 
the  clauses,  that  in  regimenta  of  militia 
the  flogging  was  twenty  timea  less,  and 
yet  ofienccii  less  firequaot  than  in  the  line. 
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This  was  a  pretty  strong  hct  against  the 
practice  of  Bogging.  The  hon.  gentleman 
aat  down  by  expressing  bis  conTJction, 
that  as  by  di^cossion  the  practice  had  been 
brought  low,  so  it  would  in  the  end  be 
entirely  destroyed. 

Mr.  M.  Suiton  said,  that  the  Coromander 
in  Chief  would  not  have  suffered  to  pass 
without  reprobation,  any  officer  who  had 
ordered  a  man  to  be  brought  out  a  second 
time  on  an  old  sentence.  He  was  happy 
to  state,  that  from  late  regulation  allowing 
commutation  to  general  service,  flogging 
had  decreased  in  militia  regiments. 

Sir  JSyre  Coote  differed  from  his  hon. 
friend  who  brought  forward  the  clauses, 
.whose  motives,  he  was  sati&fied,  were  most 
humane,  pure,  and  conscientious ;  but, 
whose  ideas  on  this  occasion,  he  was  as 
aatisfied,  were  erroneous.  The  present 
system  had  not  l)een  detrimental  or  inju* 
rioos  to  the  service ;  was  gradually  de- 
creasing, and  he  could  almost  say,  abo* 
lishing;  and  with  that  view  his  royal 
highness  the  Commander-in*Chief,  ever 
attentive  to  the  interest  and  welfare  of  the 
army,  had  issued  an  order  last  year,  limit- 
ing the  punishment  to  be  awarded  at  regi- 
mental courts  martial.  The  clause  in  the 
Mutiny  Act  that  passed  in  1805,  obliging 
members  at  regimental  courts  martial  to 
be  sworn,  had  had  the  most  salutary 
effect,  and  had  made  officers  more  cir- 
cumspect and  attentive  as  to  the  quantum 
of  punishment  to  be  awarded  at  regi- 
mental courts  martial.  Upon  every  con- 
sideration, therefore,  he  should  vote  against 
the  clause. 

Mr.  Herbert,  of  Kerry,  said,  that  in  the 
militia  regiments  which  had  come  under 
bis  experience,  he  had  found  that  nothing 
but  iM  terror  of  the  lash  would  deter 
men  firom  offences,  especially  in  cases  of 
inebriety. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  Law  thought  that  the  re- 
gulations of  every  army  should  be  founded 
either  on  the  principle  of  honour  or  fear, 
according  to  the  character  of  the  nation. 
Whatever  might  be  necessary  for  some  of 
pur  colonial  troops,  he  thought  the  Bri- 
tish army  should  be  regulated  upon  the 
principle  of  honour,  and  that  no  such  de- 
grading punishment  as  flogging  ought  to 
be  inflicted  upon  any  person  who  had  not 
entirely  forfeited  all  pretensions  to  honour. 

Mr.  Whiibread  said,  that  as  to  what  had 
been  said  about  the  gaols  being*  crowded 
with  toldtera  imprisoned  as  a  punishment, 
in  lieu  of  flogging,  only  one  instance  had 
C9me  to  his  koowiedge,  tw.  the  gaol  of 


St.  Hilliers  in  the  island  of  Jersey,  which 
was  owing  to  the  prison  itself  being  in  m 
detestable  state.  He  took  this  opportunity 
of  mentioning  the  wretched  state  of  that 
prison,  as  the  unhappy  debtor  was  there 
injured  by  this  benefit  to  the  soldier. 

Lord  PaUnerston  mentioned  as  proof  of 
the  frequency  of  imprisonment  as  a  mili- 
tary punishment,  the  complaints  he  had  re- 
ceived from  Sussex  of  the  gaols  being  full 
of  soldiers. 

The  clauses  were  then  brought  up  and 
negatived  without  a  division,^  when  the 
House  resumed,  and  the  Report  waa  or- 
dered to  be  received  to-morrow. 


HOUSE  OF  LOADS. 
Tuesday  t  March  16. 

East  India  Company's  Chartsk.] 
Marquis  fVellesiey  presented  a  Petition 
from  the  merchants  and  others  concerned 
in  the  export  trade  of  the  port  of  London^ 
praying  to  be  heard  at  their  lordabipa' 
bar,  on  the  question  of  the  renewal  of  the 
East  India  Company's  Charter. 

Lord  GrenvUte,  understanding!  that  va- 
rious petitions  had'  been  presented  to  their 
lordships,  praying  for  a  renewal  of  the  East 
India  Company's  charter,  on  the  same 
terms  or  in  the  same  manner  as  it  had 
previously  subsisted,  was  sorry  that  he 
had  not  been  present  earlier,  so  aa  to 
have  offered  a  few  words  upon  a  subject 
of  such  immense  importance,  involving 
considerations  of  deep  and  vital  interests, 
not  only  to  the  commerce,  power,  revenue, 
government,  and  constitution  of  these 
realms,  but  to  the  peace,  security,  and 
happiness  of  forty  millions,  at  the  lowest 
computation,  of  people  now  subject  to  the 
dommion  of  the  British  crown.  For  any 
government,  however  framed  or  operating, 
abroad,  under  the  direction  of  British 
subjects,  was  essentially  and  immediately 
under  the  authority  of  the  crown  and 
legislature  of  these  realms.  That  was  a 
point  indisputable,  and  paramount  to  all 
other  considerations  connected  with  the 
question,  and  one  to  which  the  mere  in- 
terests of  the  East  India  Company  must, 
of  course,  be  subordinate.  That  House 
was  10  consider  that  a  period  was  arrived 
when  its  wisdom  was  called  upon  to  pro* 
vide  for  the  security,  comfort,  and  well 
being  of  forty  millions  of  men,  dependent 
on  the  power  and  confiding  in  the  justice 
of  the  British  legislature.  And  parlia* 
ment  was  to  legislate  now  not  as  before, 
but  de  noaa*    Not  with  a  confined  and 
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partial  view  to  local  benefits  or  inercan* 
file  speculations,  but  with  a  liberal*  wise« 
eqoKable,  and  extensi?e  policy*  embrac- 
ing all  the  best  and  dearest  interests  of 
humanity,  united  in  one  compact  and  per* 
nanent  system*  calculated  to  eflfect)  insure* 
ftnd  preserve  the  prosperity  of  the  whole 
empire.  In  pursoin^^  that  great  object*  it 
was  the  duty  of  their  lordships  to  avail 
themselves  of  all  the  information  they 
could  by  any  means  collect*  and  great 
light  in  the  search  for  that  information 
was  furnished  by  the  laudable  zeal  of  that 
able  and  highly  respectable  body  of  men« 
the  directors  of  the  Company  themselves. 
But  making  use  of  those  valuable  lighu* 
their  lordships  would  not  be  influenced  by 
any  blind  acquiescence  in  them,  but 
rather  by  the  immutable  and  eternal  prin- 
ciples of  govemmenty  applying  generally 
and  universally  to  all  countries,  and  in- 
volving in  them  important  considerations 
of  the  civil  government*  population,  re- 
▼enue,  arts,  and  industry.  Much  im- 
portant matter  for  the  instruction  of  the 
House  would  be  found  in  a  perusal  of  the 
progress  of  evenU  in  India  from  the  year 
1765  to  the  year  1784.  At  the  latter 
period  a  termination  was  put  to  the  false, 
fluctuating  policy  which  had  before  pre- 
vailed, especially  in  the  rate  and  collec- 
tion of  the  land  revenue.  After  long, 
apparently  endless,  disputes  on  Indian 
politics,  there  was  at  least  one  point  in 
which  all  men  then  asreed,  namely,  that 
it  was  the  duty  not  only  of  the  £ast  India 
Company  but  of  government  and  the  le- 
gislature** to  fix  the  rate  of  revenue  by 
which  that  country  was  thenceforward  to 
be  governed.  Contemplating,  as  he  did, 
with  pride  and  satisfaction  the  beneficial 
tendency  of  that  measure  which  he  had 
Assisted  in  framing,  it  was  with  deep  con- 
cern and  alarm  that  he  perceived  by  the 
Fifth  Report  of  |he  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Coromonsi  that  a  purpose  was 
entertained  of  altering  or  unsettling  that 
equitable  and  salutary  measure,  the  be- 
nefits of  which  had  been  so  conspicuously 
exemplified  in  1780*  by  the  wise  and  ex* 
emplary  adminisuation  of  lord  Corn* 
wallis.  Departing  from  that  wise  system* 
the  eoort  of  directors  had  sent  out  orders 
to  their  servants  not  to  be  in  a  hurry  to 
Bake  the  new  settlemenu  according  to 
the  arrangement  of  1784,  which  had 
tended  eo  much  to  the  prosperity,  glorj^t 
Ihonour,  and  advantage  of  tne  subjecu  in 
India.  He  did  not  wish  to  detain  their 
loidshipa ttoch  longer;  bat  he  wia  de- 


sirous first  to  point  out  the  vast  import- 
ance of  the  subject  in  question ;  next  to 
shew  that  their  lordships  should  not  take 
it  up  according  to  the  view  of  the  direc- 
tors, but  steadily  to  keep  in  view  the  re- 
gulations of  1784.  Another  most  import- 
ant question  was  the  military  power  in 
India,  which*  by  judicious  and  politic 
means  and  management  had  attained  ita 
present  formidable  condition*  but  which 
by  any  uoskilfulness  or  mis-direction  waa 
likely  to  disappoint  every  hope  depending 
on  it.  From  that  subject,  his  lordship 
turned  to  the  commerce  of  India,  which, 
by  the  renewal  of  the  charter  in  its  pre- 
sent form*  would  pour  all  its  advantages 
into  foreign  countries,  to  the  detriment 
of  the  English  merchants.  That  would 
not  only  be  the  case  with  respect  to  our 
settlements  in  India,  but  to  China,  and  all 
the  newly  acquired  islands ;  and  he  be- 
spught  their  lordships  to  consider  the 
eflbct  of  the  monopoly  in  preventing  all 
the  benefits  of  an  open  commerce  be- 
tween those  countries  and  the  ports  of 
Sooth  America*  which*  whatever  might  be 
the  result  of  the  present  contest  in  Europe, 
would,  in  all  probability*  be  soon  laid 
open  to  a  general  trade.  In  that  case, 
the  renewal  of  the  charter  would  operate 
for  twenty  years  to  come  as  a  source  of 
commercial  prosperity  to  foreign  nations, 
to  the  prejudice  and  exclusion  only  of 
British  merchants.  He  hoped  the  date  of 
the  colonial  system  of  commerce  for 
those  coontries  was  at  an  end.  While 
statins  thus  what  he  thought  ought  to  be 
done,  he  at  the  same  submitted  that  full  op- 
portunity should  be  given  for  urging  every 
argument  which  could  be  ofiTered  by  those 
who  retained  an  interest  in  preserving  the 
monopoly.  But  with  all  the  impressions 
on  his  mind  which  resulted  from  a  most 
grave  and  deliberate  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject, he  felt  himself  prepared  to  agree  in 
the  opinions  which  had  been  expressed  by' 
his  Majesty's  government,  which*  there- 
fore* on  that  occasion,  should  receive 
from  him  the  utmost  support  that  he  could 
give  them.  He  only  doubted  whether 
the  scale  on  which  they  were  proceeding 
was  sufficiently  extensive.  He  requested 
to  be  informed  by  the  noble  lords  oppo- 
site, whether  it  was  their  intention  to  brmg 
the  subject  soon  before  the  House,  as  it 
appeared  to  be  of  too  much  importance  to 
wait  for  the  result  of  what  niight  be  the 
issue,  and  there  appeared  to  be  no  incon- 
venience in  bringing  the  question  at  once 
under  the  consideration  of  their  lordships. 


^, 
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TV  Earl  of  Liverpool  deemed  it  at  pre- 
sent entirely  unnecdssary  to  enter  into  any 
dtstossion  upon  the  puints  on  which  the 
noble  baron  had  delivered  an  opinion. 
Upon  some  of  those  points,  there  seemed 
between  them  no  difference  of  opinion ; 
atod  Opon  others,  bat  slight  shades.  They 
essentially  agreed  as  to  tbe  vital  import- 
ance, more  or  less,  of  every  branch  of  the 
great  and  complicated  subject  in  question. 
With  respect  to  the  course  of  proceeding 
to  be  adopted; — and  in  that  he  earnestly 
wished  to  guard  against  the  supposition, 
that  in  whateyer  House  this  great  subject 
might  be  first  introduced  by  hts  majesty's 
government,  such  a  proceeding  could  not 
operate  as  the  slightest  ground  of  dis- 
respect towards  that  House,  in  which  it 
did  not  originate — their  lordships  would 
recollect,  that  in  all  the  great  queHidhs 
for  many  years  past  agitated  in  paH la- 
ment, the  custom  was  to  introduce  it  in 
cither  one  House  or  the  other,  as  for  in* 
stance,  the  question  of  the  Union  between 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the  Commercial 
Propositions  between  those  two  countries^ 
and  other  great  and  important  measures. 
He  was  ready  however  to  say,  that  the 
subject  in  the  first  instance  wouid  not 
come  before  them  in  the  shape  of  a  Bill, 
in  which  either  House  would  not  hare  an 
opportunity  of  discussing  the  difierent 
branches  of  the  subject  without  the 
^eatest  inconvenience;  but  would  be 
broufi^ht  forward  in  the  shape  of  distinct 
Reaorations,  by.  which  means  they  would 
faare  the  opportunity  of  coDsidering  the 
different  parts  and  branches  of  the  ques- 
tion separately,  and  any  noble  lord  would 
Vfe  able  to  propose  and  introduce  what  he 
ihight  deem  necessary  for  discussion. 
The  Resolutions  which  were  considered  as 
proper  to  form  the  basis  of  what  was 
proposed,  would  be  brought  forward  by  a 
noble  friend  of  his  in  the  other  House,  in 
the  course  of  a  (ew  days.  It  might  then 
be  considered  whether  or  not  it  would  be 
expedient  that  the  Resolutions  agitating 
in  the  other  House  should  be  made  the 

Sound  of  a  simoltant.us  proceeding  hi 
eir  lordships'  House.  This,  he  thought, 
Alight  be  a  very  convenient  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding, with  reference  to  the  nature  and 
course  the  investigation  misht  assume  in 
the  other  House.  Th«  noole  baron  was 
aware,  that  on  the  present  occasion,  unlike 
the  one  he  had  alluded  to,  some  very 
itrong  differences  of  opinion  existed  be* 
twern  his  majesty's  government  and  the 
Saat  IndiH  Company,  and  in  what  tmns 
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the  opinions  entertained  by  the  latter  on 
the  points  in  question  were  expressed. 
That  consideration  wouid  lead  to  a  ma- 
terial difference  as  to  the  principle  aad 
course  of  discussion.  And  in  that  Tiew, 
he  thought,  it  would  be  more  adviaabte 
not  hastily  to  decide  upon  any  particolar 
course  in  that  House,  but  to  wait  oottl 
they  should  see  how  the  question  might 
rest  with  reference  to  these  differencea  of 
sentiment  in  another  place.  The  expe- 
dient of  a  simultaneous  enquiry  on  the 
part  of  their  lordships,  could  then  be  more 
adyantag€ously  considered. 

Marquis  Welksky  professed  himself  ge- 
nerally satisfied  with  what  had  been  said 
by  the  noble  earl,  and  he  approved  of  a 
simultaneous  proceeding  with  the  other 
Hottse.  He  only  requested,  that  when  the 
question  should  be  brought  forward,  it 
might  be  viewed  in  all  its  vast  and  com- 
plicated relationa,  not  as  a  questtoo  of 
commerce  or  as  such  limited  to  the  inte- 
reats  of  the  East  India  or  the  general 
merchants,  but  as  a  question  of  govern- 
ment and  of  empire— 'of  empire  and  of  go« 
vernment,  not  confined  to  India  or  to 
Great  Britain,  but  comprehending  and 
combining  the  interests,  glory,  and  stabi- 
lity of  both.  The  questioti  should  be  met 
and  entertained  with  the  utmost  temper 
aad  circumspection,  so  as  not  to  adopt 
denly  a  notion  that  the  monopoly  was  not 
to  be  renewed,  nor  on  the  other  hand,  that 
no  iraprovetffbnt  or  extension  of  commer- 
cial prtTileges  was  to  be  allpwed  to  the  ge- 
neral merchant ;  but  the  whole  of  the  a^Taii- 
teges,  commercial  and  polKical,  adapted  to 
the  countries  respectively,  ahonld  be  ce- 
mented together.  The  habits  and  prejudices 
of  a  people  shouldalways  have  influence  in 
a  phn  of  legislation  ;  and  though  the  act  of 
abolishing  the  Inquisition  in  Spain  was 
one  of  the  wisest  and  most  humane  mea- 
sures, as  well  as  one  of  the  greatest  benefits 
that  could  be  conferred  on  that  country, 
it  required  much  caution,  much  efinrt,  and 
much  art,  to  bring  it  about.  With  respect 
to  the  measure  referred  to  by  his  noble 
fnend  of  making  the  revenue  in  India  de- 
fined and  permanent,  that  too  was  his  opt* 
nion  and  his  policy;  and  however  he 
might  appear  to  differ  from  the  difeclors, 
at  one  time,  upon  that  aubject,  he  differed 
only  in  requiring  due  and  necessary  time. 
Some  delay  was  absolutely  necessary  ts 
effect  that  security  and  right  of  property, 
which  it  was  his  wMi  and  endearour  to 
establish.  He  did  establitAi  it  before  be 
depatted  from  Fort  Sl  tkorge  j  lad 
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act  WMSO  eminently  and  tolidly  beneficial 
to  the  country,  that  he  profeiised  himtelf 
proud  of  it,  and  ihould  be  ambitioQs  to 
hare  the  record  of  it  inscribed  upon  his 
tomb. 

Lord  ChrenviUe,  tn  explanation,  stated, 
that  it  was  not  of  the  delay  in  taking 
time  to  consider  of  this  iaw  of  settlement 
being  extended  to  new  provinces,  but  of 
the  expressed  relocunce  to  grant  this  be- 
nefit that  he  complained.  In  the  Frfth  Re« 
port  of  the  Committee  to  which  he  had 
referred,  he  with  regret  perceived  this 
statement,  and  he  most  repeat,  that  no 
system  of  taxation  could  be  more  detest- 
able in  any  country,  than  a  tax  upon  the 
abilities  and  iil^ostry  of  the  hotbandroan. 
This  system  left  to  the  agents  of  the 
company  all  the  villainoiis  oppression  of 
the  Mahometan  government,  and  imposts 
were  levied  upon  the  cultivators  of  the 
ground,  according  to  tbeir  diacretioB.^- 
Adjowned. 
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HOUSE   OF  COMMONS 

EtacTioN  Ballots]  The  House  was 
occupied  this  day,  until  five  o'clock,  in 
balloting  for  two  committees  to  inquire 
into  the  merits  of  the  Election  Petitions 
from  Cardigan  and  Youghall. 

An  apology  having  been  offered  to  the 
House,  shortly  after  the  admission  of 
strangers,  for  the  absence  of  ^r.  Hirt 
p^vis,  who  was  present  at  the  first  ballot 
but  absent  at  the  second. 

The  Speaker  said,  the  Immediate  pre- 
sence of  the  hon.  member  was  necessary, 
and  intimated  the  propriety  of  any  gentle- 
man who  might  know  where  he  was,  of 
communtcattng  to  him  that  circtmistance. 

Mr.  Hart  Davis  having  shortly  after- 
wards appeared  in  his  place. 

The  SJpeoAcr  addressed  him,  and  said, 
that  it  had  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
House  that  he  was  absent  during  the  se- 
cond ballot  that  day,  although  present  at 
the  fint.  Of  this  irregolarity»  the  House 
required  an  explanation,  as  it  vras  in  direct 
opposition  to  raeir  standing  orders. 

Mr.  Han  Davii  expressed  hisngnotance 
of  llie  necessity  for  his  attendance  at  the 
second  ballot  when  present  at  the  first. 
He  begged  to  apologise,  however,  for  the 
impropriety  of  his  conduct. 

The  ^jpeoibfT  remarked,  that  the  apology 
of  the  hon.  member  vriM  perfectfy  proper : 
it  was  fit,  however,  it  should  be  distinctly 
understood^  that  between  two  balloU  no 


nomnbor  wat  allowed  to  go  forth.  Ordert 
to  this  eflfect  had  Umf  been  esublished, 
and  a  compliance  with  them  was  e»« 
sential  to  prerent  the  endless  confosioa 
which  woald  otherwise  ariie. 

The  PAmcBss  <Mf  Wales.]  Mr.  IFMl* 
hrtad  said,  it  had  been  proposed  to  hin,  to 
defer  his  motion  for  to-morrow,  on  accoont 
of  its  being  the  anniversary  of  a  day  set 
apart  for  tM  meeting  of  a  benevolent  an4 
patriotic  society ;  but  he  thought  the  sub* 
ject  of  his  motion  of  soch  great  and  in* 
mediate  importance,  that  1m  fcU  that  ha 
should  best  consult  his  duty  by  persisting 
in  it.  He  Should  be  ready  in  his  place  tn* 
morrow  to  bring  it  forward,  if  the  attend* 
anceof  the  House  waseach  as  to  encotingn 
him  to  go  on ;  atid  he  hoped  that  every 
son  of  St.  Patrick,  from  the  noble  Secre- 
tary of  State  to  the  meanest  citixen,  woaki 
agree  thai  the  day  could  not  be  better  kept, 
thiMi  by  an  endeavenr  to  de  justice  to  an 
injured  woman. 

FfEB-Ans  Bill.]  Sir  ^mief  Sham  rose 
to  move  the  second  reeling  of  this  Bill,  in 
doing  whidi  he  stated  the  object  of  the 
BUI  to  be,  to  force  the  manufacturers  of 
fire-arms,  to  put  their  own  names  on  the 
article  they  manufactured,  and  not  to  sub* 
stitute  that  of  other  persons.  He  ubsctf^ 
that  the  public  vrere  coiMtantly  exposed  to 
imposition  from  spurious  articles  of  thie 
description,  of  Birmingham  manufacture, 
being  exposed  for  sale,  witb  the  names  of 
the  most  celebrated  London  gun-smitba 
forged  upon  them,  when,  in  truth,  <bey 
had  never  been  seen  by  the  person  whosd 
workmanship  they  purported  to  be.  The 
obvious  consequence  of  this  injortotis  prae» 
tice  was,  that  men  of  eminence  in  ^theline 
to  which  he  alluded  were  often  exposed  to 
blame  which  they  did  not  deserve,  and 
their  character,  as  first-rate  wofksaen,  be* 
came  questioned,  without  ihe  slighteaC 
ground.  The  hon.  baronet  then  pomteQ 
out  the  great  advantages  vrkich  bad  been 
derived  in  the  Hnen  and  other  trades,  hf 
forcing  the  different  manufacturers  to  put 
their  own  sumps  upon  tlie  articfes  wMch 
they  sent  to  market  for  uale,  and  espieiaed 
a  hope  fdat  the  House  vrould  see  the  ex- 
pediency as  well  as  justice  of  the  Bill. 
The  hon.  baronet  also  quoted  the  opinioii 
of  judge  Mansfield  in  vuppbrt  of  bis  ar^ 
merits,  und|  adverted  to  u  ebarge  wtuch 
had  been  given  by  that  learned  individoifl 
to  a  jury,  tn  a  case  in  wbieh  the  nnme  of « 
celebrateo  svtiit  ma  ween  soivepiniMisI^ 
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prefixed  to  an  article  of  sparioos  maimfac* 
tore.  The  learned  judge  in  that  case,  in 
dwelling  on  the  diiiference  between  a  for- 

Jrery  on  paper  and  a  forgery  on  a  manu- 
actured  article*  obseryed,  that  in  the  for- 
iner  case  an  injury  could  only  be  done  in  a 
limited  degree,  whereas,  in  the  latter,  the 
fame  of  the  artist  being  exposed  to  ques- 
tion by  the  improper  use  of  his  name,  his 
own  hopes  and  that  of  his  family  might  be 
utterly  destroyed;  inferring,  therefore, 
that  the  latter  ofience  was  far  more  iniqui- 
tous than  the  former. 

Sir  C.  Mardaunt  opposed  the  introdac- 
tion  of  the  Bill,  upon  the  ground,  that  al- 
most certain  destruction  would  result  frpm 
its  effects  upon  several  thousand  industrious 
manufacturers  in  Birmingham  and  else- 
where, without  the  probability  of  any  ad- 
vantage being  derived  from  it  by  the  pub- 
lic Large  orders,  he  said,  were  constantly 
aent  by  the  London  dealers  to  Birmingham, 
for  the  very  article,  of  which  it  was  now 
said  they  were  the  sole  manufacturers,  and 
by  theirexpress  orders  their  names,  and  the 
word  "  London,''  were  constantly  aflixed. 
In  troth,  all  they  did  to  stamp  upon  the 
article  sterling  value  and  unquestionable 
•xcellence,  was,  to  give  it  a  few  ornamen- 
tal touches,  a  little  varnish,  or  a  little 
bronzing.  He  trusted  the  House,  under 
these  circumstances,  would  not  legislate 
upon  a  subject  which  would  risk  the  em- 
ployment of  numberless  skilful  and  valu- 
able workmen.  He  added,  that  it  was 
well  known,  that  almost  all  the  musquets 
for  the  use  of  the  army  were  manufactured 
at  Birmingham,  and  that  the  stamp  of 
"  G.  R."  and  "  The  Tower"  was  prefixed 
to  them.  The  lives  and  safety  of  our  gal- 
lant countrymen  fighting  in  Spain  and 
Portugal,  therefore,  it  would  appear,  were 
of  no  consequence,  while  the  safety  of  a 
few  gentlemen,  who  took  the  diversion  of 
shooting,  was  a  matter  of  serious  import. 
Considering,  as  he  did,  the  Bill  to  be 
wholly  unnecessary,  as  well  as,  if  passed, 
extremely  injurious,  he  begged  leave  to 
move,  '*Tbat  it  be  read  that  day  six 
months.'' 

Mr.  Rote  thought  the  Bill  quite  unne- 
cessary at  the  present  crisis. 

Mr.  L^iieium  also  opposed  the  Bill* 

Alderman  Combe  spoke  in  favour  of  it. 

Mr.  Whiibread  said,  he  should  not  give 
bis  vote  for  the  Bill.  He  bad  not  the 
sli|;htcst  objection  to  the  word  '<  London" 
bemg  stamped  on  guns  manufactured  at 
Birmingham ;  but  be  did  think  it  highly 
improper  that  the  names  of  eminent  ma- 
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nufacturers  should  be  used  without  their 
concurrence,  as  by  such  a  course  currency 
was  given  to  an  inferior  commodity,  and 
the  public  were  exposed  to  imposition. 
He  had  heard  an  anecdote,  which  was 
illustrative  of  the  objection  which  he  had 
made.  Some  time  back  a  person  called 
on  Manton,  the  celebrated  gon-amith  in 
Dover-street,  and  ordered  him  to  make  a 
double-barrelled  gun  in  his  best  manner, 
observing  at  the  same  time,  that  if  it  was 
approved  he  should  have  an  order  for  se- 
veral more.  The  gun  was  accordingly 
made,  the  promised  order  was  not  however 
given,  but  the  gun  which  Manton  had 
made  was  sent  to  Birmingham,  and  three 
dozen  were  made  there  of  inferior  quality 
and  of  inferior  price,  which  in  appearance, 
in  name,  and  other  respects,  exactly  re- 
sembled the  model,  and  these  were  all  sent 
to  the  nabob  of  Oude,  as  the  manafocture 
of  Manton.  Against  such  impositions  as 
these  he  thooght  it  proper  the  public 
should  be  guarded,  but  he  could  not  ac- 
cede to  the  general  terms  of  the  Bill  be- 
fore the  House.  He  understood,  that  a 
proof-house  was  about  to  be  establiahed  at 
Birmingham,  and  that  this  had  ariaen  out 
of  the  present  Bill ;  of  this  circumstance 
he  was  glad  to  hear,  and  had  only  to  hope, 
that  the  Bill  would  be  thrown  out,  and  the 
proof- house  erected  on  its  ruins. 

Mr.  Wynn  opposed  the  Bill. 

Mr.  Marrioti  was  in  favour  of  it. 

Mr.  Peter  Moore  spoke  against  it,  and 
said  that  the  promoters  of  the  Bill  bad 
been  unable,  when  before  the  Comnaittee, 
to  prove  one  instance  in  which  they  bad 
sustained  any  injury  from  the  practice  of 
which  they  complained. 

Mr.  Lockkari  spoke  against  the  Bill. 

Mr.  Frankland  supported  the  Bill.  He 
would  vote  for  the  second  reading,  being 
convinced  that  by  going  into  a  comnaitieo 
the  Bill  might  be  rendered  beneficial  to 
the  country. 

Mr.  Ward  opposed  the  Bill,  on  the 
ground  that  if  adopted  it  would  induce 
many  of  the  Birmingham  manufacturers  to 
settle  in  London,  and  thus  augment  the 
population  of  the  already  overgrown  me* 
tropolis. 

Mr.  Forhet  agreed  with  the  hon.  gen* 
tleman  who  spoke  last. 

Lord  G.  L.  Gwoer  opposed  the  Bill,  as 
of  an  injurious  tendency  towards  his  con* 
stituents. 

Sir  Jama  Shaw  replied,  and  tht  House 
divided. 
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Petition  of  Sir  John  I>ouclas,]  Mr. 
Whubread  said :  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  Peti- 
tion that  I  received  just  before  my  arrival 
in  thts^ House,  which  I  was  reooested  to  lay 
before  it.  On  perusing  it  I  nnd  that  it  is 
worded  in  a  manner  perfectly  respectful, 
and  I  therefore  told  the  individual  who 
delivered  it  into  my  care,  that  I  felt  it  my 
duty,  as  a  member  of  parliament,  to  pre* 
sent  it.  It  is  the  Petition  of  major-general 
sir  John  Douglas,  on  behalf  of  himself  and 
Charlotte  lady  Douglas,  his  wife.  I  re* 
marked  that  the  form  of  the  signature  was 
not  perfectly  regular;  but  I  added,  that  I 
did  conceive,  notwithstanding  this  infor- 
mality, the  Honse  would  receive  it  as  the 
Petition  of  sir  John  Douglas,  though  not 
as  the  joint  Petition  of  himself  and  his 
wife.«~I,  therefore,  more  for  leave  to  bring 
np  this  Petition. 

The  question  havine  been  put,  Mr. 
Whilbread  brought  op  the  Petition,  which 
was  read  by  the  Clerk,  setting  forth : 

"  That  the  petitioners  are  advised  the 
depositions  which  they  made,  upon  their 
oaths,  before  the  lords  commiMioners  ap- 
pointed by  his  Majesty  for  investigating 
the  conduct  of  her  royal  highness  the 
Princess  of  Wales,  on  or  about  the  1st  day 
of  June  1800,  were  not  made  in  snch  a 
judicial  proceeding,  or  before  such  a  tri- 
bunal, as  will  legally  support  a  prosecution 
of  the  petitioners  for  perjury  upon  such 
depositions,  if  false ;  and  that  the  peti- 
tioners, feeling  the  fullest  confidence  in 
the  truth  of  their  said  depositions,  and  in 
the  justice  of  their  cause,  are  ready  and 
desirous,  and  hereby  offer,  to  re-swear  to 
the  truth  thereof,  before  any  tribunal  com- 
petent to  administer  an  oath,  which  will 
subject  the  petitioners  to  the  penalties  of 
perjury,  if  proved  to  be  false ;  and  the  pe- 
tioners,  therefore,  most  humbly  pray,  that 
the  House  will  be  pleased  to  adopt  such 
proceedings  as  in  their  wisdom  may  be 
thought  proper  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
swearing the  petitioners  to  their  said  depo- 
sitions, before  such  a  tribunal  as  will  le- 
gally subject  them  to  a  prosecution  for 
perjury,  if  such  depositions  should  be 
]proved  to  be  false,  it  being  the  petitioners' 
anxious  desire  not  to  shelter  themselves 
itfidtr  any  want  of  legal  forms." 
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Mr.  Whitbread  then  moved,  that  the 
Petition  be  laid  upon  the  table ;  which 
was  ordered  accordingly. 

Tab  PaiNCBss  of  Walss.1  Mr.  Whii' 
bread  rose  and  addressed  the  House  as 
follows : 

Sir ;  when  I  took  the  liberty  of  pro- 
posing  on  the  other  night  to  the  noble  lord» 
his  liffajesty's  principal  Secretary  of  State 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  or  to  any  other  member 
of  the  House  who  might  be  able  to  give 
information  on  the  subject,  certain  ques- 
tions, to  which  neither  from  the  noble 
secretary  nor  from  any  other  member  liid 
I  receive  an  answer,  I  stated  to  the  House^ 
what  I  now  repeat  in  perfect  sincerity  of 
heart  (and  before  I  sit  down  I  trust  I  shall 
be  able  to  prove  from  internal  evidence), 
that  I  then  hoped  and  believed  the  discus- 
sion which  had  taken  place  on  Friday  in 
the  week  precedine  the  laist,  had  termi- 
nated those  unpleasant  circomstancea 
which  for  many  weeks  had  agitated  the 
public  mind.  I  observed  in  my  place,^ 
towards  the  conclusion  of  that  debate,  that 
from  what  had  fallen  from  the  noble  lord, 
from  what  had  fallen  from  hit  Majesty's 
Attorney  General,  and  from  the  concurrent 
sentiment  of  every  member  who  had 
spoken.  It  appeared  that  her  royal  high- 
ness the  Prihcesa  of  Wales  might  be 
deemed,  from  that  moment,  to  have  re- 
ceived a  glorious  verdict  of  acquittal  from 
the  whole  House,  and  in  the  face  of  the 
country,  from  all  the  infamotu  charges  al- 
ledged  against  her.  At  no  time  am  I  con- 
fident in  my  recollection  of  particular  words 
employed  by  members  in  debate,  but  from 
the  peculiar  nature  of  the  elocution  of  the 
noble  lord,  from  some  happy  ambiguity 
of  expression,  I  own  that  I  am  much  less 
able  to  affix  on  any  determinate  positive 
sentiment  to  him  (if  indeed  any  was  in- 
tended) than  to  any  other  person,  who  is 
accustomed  to  express  himself  in  language 
more  precise  and  definite  in  its  application. 
I  was  then  under  the  delusion  of  supposing 
the  noble  lord  did  asseVt,  that  by  the  se- 
cond Cabinet  of  1807,  her  Royal  Highnesf 
was  fully  acquitted  from  every  imputation 
of  criminality.  Others,  I  believe,  were  npt 
less  involved  in  this  unfortunate  delusion. 
I  conceived  that  all  imputation  of  crimina- 
lity was  removed.  Bat  I  am  informed, 
that  the  noble  lord  added  a  word  I  did  not 
hear,  and  that  he  professes  to  have  said, 
her  Royal  Highness  was  acquitted  of'  le- 
gal' criminality  only.  This  word  has  cer- 
tainly OKaped  my  recollection,  and  1  hope 
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that  H  bat  not  been  added  from  the  in- 
vcBdve  memory  of  any  other  person. 

When  I  pat  the  qaesiion  on  ibe  iaat 
night,  the  no.ble  lord  declared  bis  opinion 
that  the  House  bad  passed  no  Terdict, 
either  of  guilt  or  innocence,  because  be 
maintained  (and  I  admit  correctly),  that 
this  was  not  a  tribunal  competent  to  de- 
cide upon  the  question.  A  verdict  of  ac- 
quittal from  the  Hoose  then,  1  allow,  it 
was  not  I  but  it  was  a  verdict  of  acquittal 
from  the  noble  lord.  It  was  a  verdict 
of  acquittal  from  every  member  who 
apoke — a  verdict  of  acquittal,  es- declared 
byHbe  Cabinet  Mioole,  which  I  took  the 
liberty,  not  improperly,  to  read.  I  was 
not,  as  imputed  to  me,  the  first  person  to 
introduce  it  to  the  public;  but  whether  1 
was  or  was  not,  it  appears  to  me  still  (as 
was  suted  by  a  cabinet  minister,  whom  I 
am  sorry  not  lo  see  in  his  placd  Mr.  Can- 
ning), to  be  a  verdict  of  acquittal  from 
all  criminality,  as  strong  at  can  be  con* 
veyed  by  words. 

So  impressed,  notwiihitanding  the  fa- 
mily divisions  and  difierences<^notwith« 
atending  the  unhappy  transactions  that 
have  QCCurred«-notwithstanding  all  that 
has  been  then  brought  before  the  public, 
to  the  great  grief  of  every  thinking  man 
in  the  land,  I  did  hope ;  nay,  I  may  ven- 
ture to  say,  I  am  certain,  that  by  judi- 
cious advice  to  both  parties — by  conci- 
liation and  submission  from  the  one,  and 
by  afiection  and  indulgence  from  the 
c»ther  (not  going  beyond  the  line  which 
even  feeling  might  justify),  a  happy 
period  might  have  been  put  to  these  un- 
pleasant and  painful  circumstances.  I 
trusted  that  the  wound  was  not  at  its  crisis 
^-that  kindness  would  have  healed  both 
it  and  the  public  feeling,  so  long  and  so 
cruelly  lacerated.  But  the  conduct  of  the 
noble  lord,  on  a  recent  occasion,  has  made 
me  almost  despair :  and  since  I  have  un- 
derstood from  him,  that  when  I  submitted 
my  motion  to  the  House,  he  would  attempt 
•ooM  reply  to  my  interrogations,  1  shall 
now  demand  an  answer.  1  ask  him,  thent 
Whether  it  be  tiue,  that  those  persons 
whom  the  noble  lord  (if  my  recollection 
does  not  again  fail  ma)  stigmatised  in  ex- 
press terms  as  perjured  and  degraded 
witnesses,  have  been  again  examined  ?  I 
.have  been  informed,  and  from  the  mouth 
of  sir  John  Douglas  himself,  that  from  the 
13th  of  February,  down  to  the  period 
when  the  debate  took  place,  in  which  the 
noble  lord  termed  him  and  his  lady  per- 
jured aoddefTMied  |ritoisiefl^examinations 
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have  taken  place  of  lady  Douglas,  in  the 
presence  of  her  husband,  as  a  credible  and 
hoQodrabJe  witness.  That  the.  fact  is  so 
I  cannot  doubt ;  for  sir  John  Douglas  pro- 
duced to  me  a  letter  from  Mr.  Conant 
the  magistrate,  stating  that  the  presence 
of  lady  Douglas  was  required,  and  that  if 
'  she  could  not  conveniently  attend,  he 
'would  wait  on  her.  Sir  John  Dovglas 
added,  that  the  examination  was  conducted 
by  Mr.  Litchfield,  the  solicitor  to  tbe  Trea- 
sury, in  tbe  presence  of  Mr.  Conant  and 
what  oiber  persons  I  know  not.  So  that 
down  to  the  very  hour  when  tbe  noble 
lord  declared  him  and  his  wife  to  be  per- 
jured and  degraded  witnesses,  air  John 
Douglas  was  under  the  infatuation  of 
supposing  that  tbe  ministers  not  only  gave 
full  credit  to  their  testimony,  but  that  they 
examined  him  and  his  wife  with  the  Tiew 
of  obtaining  further  information  against 
that  royal  personage  to  whom  tbeir  evi- 
dence, characterized  as  it  was  by  the 
noble  lord,  so  materially  applied.  When 
I  asked  sir  John  Douglas,  as  it  was  natural 
I  should,  what  could  be  the  meaning  of 
this  proceeding,  he  related  to  me  what  had 
passed  between  tbe  noble  lord  and  him- 
self, which,  as  every  thing  now  is  laid 
before  the  public,  I  observe  in  a  news- 
paper now  in  my  hand.  He  said  that  he 
had  waited  upon  the  noble  lord,  repre- 
sented to  him  the  hardship  of  hia  case. 
and  told  him  that  he  bad  been  ao  exa- 
mined :  if  I  forget  not,  the  noble  lord 
denied  all  knowledge  of  tbe  examination, 
and  sir  John  Douglas  replied,  **  If  yoor 
lordship  knows  it  not,  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor Cioes."  Gracious  Heaven  !  And  is 
it  cpme  to  this  ?  Are  persons  united.  Sir, 
in  office  for  the  well  government  of  the 
state  under  circumstances  of  such  peril 
and  difficulty,  separately  carrying  on 
secret  investigations  ?  Is  one  of  the  King's 
ministers  alone  thus  darkly  searching:  and 
hunting  for  the  discovery  of  evidence 
that  will  destroy  the  innocent?  Is  this  the 
mode  in  which  affairs  of  state  of  such 
moment  are  conducted?  Does  not  tbe 
right  hand  know  what  the  left  hand  is 
doing?  Does  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  Great 
Britain  lend  himself  to  those  sinister  and 
obscure  proceedinffs  ?  Is  it  true  or  is  it 
not  ?  I  demand,  ana  the  country  denaands, 
an  answer.  It  is  for  the  noble  lord  to  say 
whether  it  be  true  or  false.  Sir. John 
Douglas  said  that  he  would  have  redress. 
He  would  publish  it  to  the  world.  He 
knew  more,  and  his  Udy  knew  moio  thao 
she  had  disclosed :  Uie  people  of  Sag- 
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land  •hoold  be  acqmnted  with  erery  pa^ 
ticalar^  tince  he  wet  determioed,  when  he 
wet  so  grievously  wronged,  to  see  him- 
self righted.  I  told  him  \  wes^ure  that  any 
nember  woold  feeJ  it  his  duty  to  present 
any  petition  to  ibe  House*  framed  in  de- 
corona  language ;  but  when  I  knew  that 
these   circomttances    had    taken   place; 
when  I  learnt  from  such  authority  that 
an    under-hand    investigation   Was    pro- 
ceeding :  that  the  searchers  into  secrets 
for   iJbe  destruction  of   the  peace    and 
happiness,  of  families  were  not  asleep ; 
that  this  *  delicate  inTOstigation'  (as  it  has 
been  fislsely  called,  for  it  is,  indeed,  an  in- 
decent and  nnoseating  exposure,)  was  still 
continued   nnder  the  eye  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  I  saw  that  a  crisis  must  arrive, 
and  that  some^  step  must  be  taken  to  do 
justice  upon  the  guilty.    However  anxious 
a  man  might  have  been,  after  the  pro- 
ceedinga  on  a  former  night,  to  ad? ite  a 
dignified  approach  by  her  Royal  High- 
ness to  the  Aegent,  under  the  conscious- 
ness  of  acquitted  innocence,  in  the  hope 
that  she  would  be  met  by  the  Prince  with 
feelings  of  aiFection  and    kindness,  yet 
after  the  disclosure  of  such  proceedings, 
it  was  impossible  that  such  advice  should 
be  given. 

But,  Sir,  I  have  heard  more.    I  have 
heard  that  even  since  the    IStb  of  the 
present  month,  examinations  .have  been 
going  on :  that  emissaries  have  been  dis- 
patched to  pry  into  every  paltry  circum- 
stance of  the  life  and  demeanour  of  the 
Princess  of  Wales  since  her  arrival  in  this 
covniry.    That  the  Solicitor  of  the  Trea- 
sury, and  other  agents,  have  been  set  to 
work  to  ferret  out  evidence  in  every  dirty 
comer  of  the  metropolis;  to  inquire  of 
every  human  being  that  might  b^  possi- 
bility have  seen  or  heard,  or  might  not 
have  seen  or  heard,  but  will  swear  to  cir- 
cumstances be  never  saw,  and  depose  to 
facu  he  never  knew.    Did  the  noble  lord 
know    of   this  ?    Did    the    Lord    Chan* 
cellor  know  of  it  ?  If  not,  who  are  the 
secret  advisers   of   the  Prince  Regent? 
These  blind  inquiries  too,  are  not  only 
secret  from  the  public,  but  seciet  even 
from  the  noble  lord :  did  the  Chancellor 
underuke  to  provide  a  caie  ?  to  hunt  for 
evidence  to  support  the  charges?  is  it 
allowed  for  one  only  to  be  art  and  part  in 
this  offence,  against  justice,  decencyi  and 
morality  ?  Sinoe  then,  the  noble  lord  is 
excluded,  let  me  ask,  are  there  no  secret 
advisers— «o    persons    unseen    and    un- 
known ?  Are  there  no  individuals^  not  re- 
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cognised  by  the  constitution*  and  con* 
cealed  from  the  cabinet  ministers,  who  are 
con4ficting  these  proceedings?'  If  there  ' 
are,  and  the  noble  lord  has  discovered 
them,  is  it  not  his  duty  to  inform  the 
House  and  the  Prince 'Regent  of  the  faci-^- 
has  the  noble  lord  any  option  or  alterna* 
tive  but  to  determine  no  longer  to  serve 
a  master  who  is  secretly  served  by  other 
and  irresponsible  advisers  ? 

Leaving  these  considerations,  however, 
at  present,  I  beg  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  House,  to  the  matter  I  am  now  about 
to   mention.    Under    all   these  circum« 
stances,  after  the  lapse  of  a  week  from 
the  period  of  that  discussion  wherein  I 
understood  it  to  be  admitted,  on  all  hands« 
that  the  Princess  of  Wales  yvas  completeljy 
acquitted  of  all  criminality  whatever,  m 
two  Newspapers,  simultaneously,  appear 
the   depositions  of  sir   John  and    lady 
Douglas,  whos^  testimony  the  noble  lord 
bad  so  blasted  by  his  declaration.    In  the 
Morning  Post  and  Morning  Herald  of  Sa- 
turday last  were  published  the  depositions 
of  lady  Dotiglas,  and  after  what  the  noble  ^ 
lord  said,  that  the  high  crime  of  publication 
of  an.act  of  state  was  upon  my  head ;  that  I 
was  to  bear  the  heavy  responiibility,  I  can 
hardly  conceive  it  possible  foreny  roan  to 
presume  to  justify  such    unwarrantable 
conduct.    It  is  true  that  I  read  a  Minute 
of  Council ;  not  copied  from  the  books  of 
the  board,  but  transmitted  to  the  person* 
age  whose  full  and  fair  acquittal  it  pur- 
portetl  to  be.     The  noble  lord  asserts,  that 
I  had  the  honour  of  being  the  first  person 
to  read  a  Minou  of  Council  in  thii  House ; 
I  apprehend  that  if  I  had  a  Minute  of 
Council  to  produce,  no  proceeding  could 
be  more  manly,  more  open,  more  parlia* 
mentary,  or  more  justifiable  than  to  read 
it  in  my  place  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
but  I  am  accused  of  reading  what,  by  n 
strange  perversion,  the  noble  lord  terms 
a  garbled  extract;  and  he  explains  this 
by  saying,  that'  I  ought  to  have  read  the 
former  Minute  of  Council,  without  which 
the  latter  could  not  be  understood.     But 
what  the  noble  lord  maintains,  is  not  the 
fact.    1  was  not  the  first  person  to  poblisb 
an  act  of  state,  for  the  hon.  ffentleman 
behind    me    (Mr.  Cochrane   Johnstone) 
read  the  previous  Minute  of  Council,  with* 
out  whicb  the  noble  lord  contends  tbsit 
the  one  read'  by  me  was  not  comprehen* 
eible.    Thus,  then,  both  were  before  the 
House.     Aod  even  according  to  (he  noble 
lord,  they  were  perfectly  intelligible.     IF 
any  blame  attacbes  for  baving  produced 
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this  Mikiufee  of  Coaneil,  the  hon.  gentle- 
man  befciDd  me  most  suitaia  it,  and  ii 
any  merit  i»  due,  to  him  it  will  belong. 
The  noble  lori^  bowever^  must  allow  me 
to.  remind  bim  of  a  case  in  wbich  minutes 
oC  cooncU  were  published  ;  nay,  garbled 
extracts  of  minutes  of  council.  The 
noble  lord  cannot  forget  the  origin  of  the 
d«ke  of'  Portland's  cabinet,  and  a  certain 
publication  called  "  The  Letters  of  a  Pr^. 
testant/'  In  these  were  inserted  extracts 
unfairly  taken  from  minutes,  of  council. 
Cbrtam  iiaf  oitaot  words  were  omitted;  and 
in  this  mutilated  state  they  were  delivered 
to  the  public.  These  copies  could  only 
have  been  made  from  the  council  book; 
tp  vliom  the  credit  is  due  I- know  not|  but 
'' The  ~  Letters  of  a  Protestant/'  were 
ascribed  to  a  person  very  nearly  con- 
nected with  the  noble  loi'd,  in  fKendship 
and  official  situatioik  Bot  I  will  take  upon 
myself  the  wboie  responsibility  wbich  the 
noble  lord  wishes  to  lay  upon  me  for 
l^blishing  this.  Minute  oS  Council.  I 
acknowledge  that  I  read  that  document,  to 
shew  ho»  -muchr  more  completely  the 
Princess  of  Wales  was  acquitted  by  the 
second,  than  by  tba  fisst  Minute.  I  pro^ 
doced  it  to  prove  bow  the  latter  cabinet 
disagreed  as  to  the  mode  of  proceeding, 
on  the  evidence  prodvced*  How  they  dtt* 
fered  as  to  the  advice  they  gave  to  the 
sovereign.  How.  they  led  her  triumphant 
in  innocence  to  the.  arms  of  her  father  and 
her  king.  They  were  anxious  that  there 
should  be  no  delay,  but  that  every  stain 
being  removed  from  the  purity  of  her  cha«» 
meter,  she  should  be  received  in  a  man* 
ner  becoming  hee  exaJted  rank,  and  due 
to  her  complete'  vindication.  In  this  re- 
commendation they  were  unanimous :  be- 
vond  thaty  however,  there  was  another 
Minote'  of  Council,  which  I  dfd  not 
read,  shewing  more  satisfactorily  the 
unanimous  sentiment  of  the  cabinet  upon 
this  important  subject— -it  referred  to  a  re« 
quest  made  by  her  Royal  Highness,  that 
aome  apartments  should  be  allotted  to  her 
in  one  of  the  royal  palaces,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  more  conveniently  attending  the 
drawing-room.  The  cabinet  certainly 
concurred  in  the  request,  but  they  left  it  to 
the  King  to  determine  what  apartments  he 
thought  fit  to  appropriate  to  the  purpose. ' 
Since  this  period,  with  these  tacts  staring 
the  public  in  the  face,  and  since  the 
deposition*  of  lady  Duuglas  was  deliver- 
ed, various  publications  'of  documents 
have  been  made  in  'papers,  the  nnnies  of, 
which  1  hafe  mentioned- to  the  House*  in 
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the  habit  of  containing  axpreisinna  not 
disagreeable  to'minbtert,  nor  very  go- 
welcome  at  Carlton^muee.  Upon  one 
of  these  newspapers,  called  the  Morning 
Herald,  I  shall,  however,  fix,  in  justice  to 
his  Royal  Highness  and  to  bis  immediate 
friend  sv;  for  whoever  sees  at  thc^  head  of 
that  papter  the  crest  of  his  Royal  Highness 
conspicuously  displayed— whoever  knows 
the  habits  of  the  reverend  proprietor  of 
that  paper«— whoever  knows  that  thia  reve» 
rend  proprietor  has  been  recently  dsstin* 
gnished  by  honours  and  by  churob  pro* 
motion  out  of  the  osnal  course  ol  appeini* 
ments  of  that  kind — whoever  koowa  all 
this,  and  reads  the  gross  and  scandaions 
publications  which  have  lecently  appcar- 
eA  in  the  Morning  Hevald,  must  coachsda 
that  they  are  not  disagreeable  i»  a  certain 
higher  quarter. 

Sir;  through  this  channel  these  dis- 
gnsting  documents,  by  which  the  peblic 
morals  have  been  tainted,  have  been 
issued.  Ambiguous  and  obscure,  aa 
were  the  expressions  of  the  noble  lovd 
on  a  former  night,  I  do  not  believe  he 
uttered  any  thing  that  will  bear  the  infe- 
rence, that  it  was  necessary,  by  the  publi- 
cation of  these  depositions,  to  remove  the 
false  impression  of  the  innocence  of  the 
Princess  of  Wales,  but  certain  it  i^  that 
af^er  two  cabinets  have  declared  her  Royal 
Highness  guiltless,  and  one  of  them  blame- 
less, it  is  thought  necessary  to  reprint 
that  testimony,  which  before  its  publica- 
tion to  the  world,  the  noble  lord  acknosr- 
ledged  to  be  false  and  perjured.  After  the 
evidence  of  lady  Douglas,  followed  in  a 
train  all  the  disgusting,  nauseous  and  atie- 
cious  documents,  the  falsehood  of  which  is 
known  and  acknowledged,  and  whiehy 
beastly  as  they  are,  have  been  pot  into 
the  shape  of  a  volume  wbich  has  come 
to  my  hands,  beating  the  name  of  the 
late  Mr.  Perceval,  by  whom  the  press  is 
said  to  have  been- corrected.  Thai  eight 
ban.  gentleman  thought  the  Princesa  of 
Wales  so  grossly  and  so  grievously  injoied, 
that  for  the  sake  of  her  vindication  ii  was 
.necessary  she  should  submit  these  peinfol 
details  to  the  people  of  England  and  the 
worki:  and  he  consequently  prepared  a 
comment  upon  it  to  prove  the  lalsbood  of 
the  story,  ami  to  expose  the  vilhuny  by 
which  ic  bad  been  raised.  Now,  how- 
ever, when  Mr.  Ptorceval  is  dead — when 
her  Royal  Highness  has  no  adirisera 
maintrfg— when  she  hhs  been 

**  Deserted  in  bar  utmost  need 

^  By  those  her  fiMrmer  bounty  Mi** 
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whMi  m  iferiai  ef  years  katto  elspsoi^.dar- 
ing  vMiicb  ilie  pubiic  Iim  .be«n  kept  in  a 
state  ei*  feverisb  ignorance  of  facts  tiiat 
they  sottgbt  with  eager  corieaiiy-«wfaeii 
the  rri aceu  has  been  declared  buiecent  and 
Uaoieleis  by  tfro  cabineta,  aad  the  wit- 
aessos  against  her  are  acknowledged  to  be 
perjured  and  degraded  ;  then»  aira  not  till 
then«  is  the  public  eye  polloted  by  these 
nafoundedf  these  indecent  statemenu. 

Sir,  what  was  the  object  of  the  late  Mr. 
Perceval  in  wishing  so  submit  those  doco- 
nsemsto  the  ezaninatien  of  the  public  ? 
To  proTe  ibe  innocence  of  the  Princess  of 
Walesu  What  is  the  object  of  their  pabli- 
cation  new  ?  To  prefe  the  gailt  of  her 
£oyal  Highness.  After  so  many  decla* 
rations  of  her  innocence  from  all  aides« 
even  within  a  few  daya  of  the  time  I  am 
BOW  speaking*  these  papers  tare  brooght 
ibrnrasd  to  deeeiee  tbe  public  and  to  lead, 
to  a  base  cnnciasion  of  faer  goilt.  Mr. 
Perceval  would  have  given  £em  tetbe 
wiarld  to  pvoiect  tqiuFed  innocence,  and 
smw  ibey  are  adduced  in  endcr  to  calnm* 
niata  She  very  woman  of  whom  he  was 
4be  adviser^  defender,  and  fribnd.  Sir, 
wbat  woman  was  evier  befalv  placed  in 
encb  a  situation  f  Let  toe  ask  any  msn 
wheahex  it  is  possible  for  mattsn  to  rest 
Jieffa  i  h  net  a  crisis  imperiously  caHed 
for  I  the  saaner  it  arrives  the  better  will 
it  be  far  the  crown  and  for  the  peeple* 

Under  these  circumstances.  Sir,  I 
Ibeugbtit  my  doty  to  give  notice  of  tile 
peeseat  motion ;  and  in  bringing  it  for- 
ward, be  it  lumembered,  1  am  not  tbe 
advocate  of  the  Princem  of  Wales,  bat 
She  advocate  of  jnstice.  We  must  cetne 
to  a  decinon  one  way  or  otheiv  Far  haw 
many  long  years  has  her  Rc^al  Highness 
auflMired  under  surmism,  insinuatiens  and 
accnmtions  ?  It  is  now  eleven  years  atnce 
Ibey  were  commenced,  and  she  has  not 
yet  passed  through  the  fiery  ordeal  of  her 
trial.  To  whom  is  this  ^elay  to  be  atwi* 
bated  ?  The  Pnncem  of  Wales  hm  at  all 
periods  toudly  claimed  public  inquiry.  In 
moo,  by  tbe  advice  of  Mr.  Perceval  and 
air  1  homes  Plemer,  she  demanded  a  fair 
and  open  trial.  It  was  not  granted.  In 
4819  she  bee  again  thrown  herself  upon 
the  Prinee  Regent  and  upon  the  parlia.- 
ment,  iasiicittg  upon  her  imiocenoe,  and 
demanding  to  be  tried.  During  all  this 
time  she  has  been  debarred  from  tbe 
tamkttt  to  adiicb  her'  rank  and  situation 
anHilober,  from  almost  ovary  social  inter* 
and  trsm  all  maternal  endear- 
Wa  aU  4now  tiiai  aba  WfOtea 


letter  to  this  House,  claimfn^;u»not  taercj^, 
not  compassion,  not  projection,  but— *thut 
which  1  require  not  only  for  the  Ptinceis 
of  Wales,  but  for  every  subject  of  the 
kingdom— justice.  Tbe  case  may  be  that . 
of  every  one ;  our  wives,  oar  daughters 
may  be  in  a  situation  of  similar  distress. 
•I  claim  for  the  Princess  of  Wales  an  open 
trial;  or  if  she  be  not  tried,  a  full,  tair, 
free  and  unreserved  acknowledgment  ef 
her  innocence.  *'  Try  me,"  ehe  entreats, 
"  before  a  tribunal,  competent  to  decide, 
and  let  that  decision  be  final.''  "  No/' 
reply  ministers,  «'  you  sball  be  tried  not 
heme  a  public  tribunal,  but  before  tbe 
tribunal  of  the  puWic.  Bvery  man» 
woman  and  cbiid  in  the  empire  shall 
)read  the  evidence  against  you«"  She 
demands,  ''Let  me  tie  judged  by  my 
peers,  and,  if  guilty,  let  me  be  condttnnHl 
and  sufier."  "  No,"  reply  the  ministers, 
''  youaball  be  tried  by  self*elecled  juries, 
■ot  of  your  peers,  in  every  alehouse  lb 
the  kingdom.  Your  fudges  shall  be  Ibe 
most  ignorant  of  mankind,  incs^yable  ef 
drawing  legal  inforcticea  of  gailt  or  innb- 
cence.  We  will  expote  yen^  ^graded, 
unpretecied,  to  tbe  view  of  tbe  curious 
multitude :  you  shall  be  stripped  to  tbe 
eyesnf  s  gating  w6rld."«Mfoad  God  I  Sir, 
is  this  tbe  way  that  justtite  is  kdminiitered 
in  England,  the  ceoatry  that  boasts  to  * 
much  of  tbe  purity  ef  its  laws  and  of  tbe 
excellence  of  its  eatablishmeam  ?  Is  this 
the  mode  in  which  innocence  is  niaiAtained 
against  the  poisoned  shaftt  ef  calumny  ? 
I  claim  nothing  of  'this  House  by  way  af 
protection.  I  claim  nothing  of  tbfs  HoUte 
by  way  of  mercy.  1  do  tiot  pvetend  <ny^ 
self  to  decide  wbetiier  tbe  Aiflcess  be  Ur 
be  not  guilty  ;  1  judge  only  fteet  the  #a» 
cisiontof  thuse  who,  when  appMoied  le  est- 
qaire,  have  declared  her  inncwelit ;  I  msilt 
only  upon  that  wliicb  ought  to  be  grantnd 
without  even  being  required ;  let  her  Royal 
Highness soliiir  by  law  if  Sbedtserve  to  snf* 
for,  but  do  not  allow  ber  tor  eoHcp  eentiuual 
torments  from  tbe  arrows  which  maligntur 
is  hourly  caaiing  at  her !  1  feel  myien, 
therefore,  borne  out  to  tbe  most  ainple 
extent  in  saying,  that  the  ebqoiry  his 
t>een  so  condQCted,and  the  result  soch,  that 
with  the  very  exuaordinary  evidence 
brought  forward,  and  with  the  very  se- 
rtooa  nmure  of  the  charge,  it  dees  net 
appear  advisable  to  urder  any  itieasur^s 
of  presecation  to  be  cmnmenced  against 
lady  Douglasi  But  while  I  deplore  tie 
lamentable  sitoationto  wkicb  the  Piimess 
ef  Walto  has  beeo  lediioed,  I  kas  laiuiid 


,  M5J    HOUSE  OF  COMMONS, 

In  what  situation  is  the  succession  to  ilie 
throne  placed  ?~-Lady  Douglas  has  been 
again  examined  aa  a  credibU'WitnesSj  not 
•only  by  a  magistrate,  Mr.  Conant,  but 
'she  has  been  treated  as  such  by  the  I.ord 
Chancellor  of  England.  The  evidence  of 
lady  Douglas  has  gone  farl^r  than  to  infe- 
rences from  what  she  had  heard  in  her  con- 
versations with  the  Princess  of  Wales ;  for 
she  has  positivelyaworn,  thai,  to  her  know* 
ledge,  the  Princess  of  Wal^s  was  not  only 
,with  child,  but  was  delivered  of  a  male 
child ;  if  so»  the  Princess  of  Wales  is  in 
imminent  danger.  If  so»  the  Princess 
jCharbite  is  involved  in  danger.  But, 
what  is  sliil  more  striking,  lady  Douglas 
herself  persists,  and  offers  on  this  day  in 
t|b'e  Petilioo  which  I  have  presentecC  to 
najptain*  at  every  risk,  the  truth -of  her 
^deposition.  Why  has  nothing  been  done 
.  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  this  matter  ?  For 
If  true,  this  male  child,  and  not  the  Pria- 
ceas  Chadotte,  must  inherit  the  throne, 
.unless  it  can  be  proved  that  he  is  the  ofi- 
spring  of  an  adulterous  intercourse. 

Here  the  hon.  gentleman  entered  into  ai 
Yiew  of  the  evidence,  prefacing  his  en- 
quiry with  an  acknowledgment  that  be 
*  thought  the  Prince  of  Wales  had  acted 
properly  on  that  occasion,  in  referring  the 
matter  to  the  King,  and,  by  his  advice,  to 
ihe  Commissioners  chosen  by  lus  Majesty. 
These  Commissioners  were  in  every  respect 
fitted  to  the  importance  of  the  inquiry. 
He  readily  admitted,  that  they  constituted 
a  tribunal^  than  whiqh  none  could  be^mi^e 
honourable,  none  more  qualitied  by  their 
legal  knowledge,  and  by  their  acknow*' 
ledged  talents  and  integrity,  for  the  due 
performance  of  the  duty  assigned  to  them. 
They  proceeded  to  examine,  an^  th^ 
terminated  by  acquitting.  Bat  adding, 
that  from  the  evidence  of  Bidgood,  Uoyd, 
Cole,  and  Mrs,  Lisle,  there  was  ground  for 
imputing  to  her  Royal  Highness  a  degree 
of  levity  which  did  not  become  her  cha- 
racter and  station.  Upon  the  testimony 
of  these  persons,  which  had  been  given  to 
the  world  moet  manifestly  for  the  mali- 
cious purpose  of  ii\juring  her  Royal  High- 
ness, the  publurliad  now  been  called  upon 
io  judge  of  the  impropriety  of  the  conduct 
of  the  Princess  ofWales.  Many  most  un- 
justi(iabie  steps  h^d  been  taken  to  poison 
the  public  maid,  and  to  give  it  an  unmerited 
bias  against  the  Princess  of  Wales.  He  held 
io  his  band  a  pamphlet,  which  he  bad  on 
thatday  purchased  in  the  ciiy,caJie<4  '*The 
I>Qlicate  Investigation  Ccrmpieta ;"  which 
was  stated  to  be  pobiisb^.  by  royal  mMlM^ 
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riiy;  and  which,  from  the  general  purport 
of  its  running  title,  he  bad  not  thealighteat 
doubt  was  designed  with  the  moat  mali- 
cious views  towards-  her  Royal  Highness 
— an  opinion  wliidi  was  atrongly  confirm* 
ed  by  a  placard  exposed  at  the  door 
of  the  publieher,  which  was  of  snch  a 
nature  as  to  induce  any  person  reculiBg  it 
to  pass  immediate  judgment  upon  the 
Princess.  How  this  had  been  paid  for,  or 
under  whose  sanction  it  had  heen  publiah* 
edf  he  cottld  not  divine..  He  bad,  however, 
.^one  into  the  shop,  and  enquired  by 
what  authority  it  was  published?  The 
answer  giwn  was,  that  it  was  published 
by  royal  -aathority ;  and  when  he  fur- 
ther aaked»  hew  chat  authority  had 
been  communicated,  he  was  aasnired  that 
it  should  be  known  when  the  proper  time 
arrived  for  declaring  it.  The  words,  "  % 
Authority,''  formed  the  running  title  of 
the  pamphlet,  and  they  were  affixed  oo 
the  otttside  of  the  house,  with  the  «vi« 
deni  inthntion  of  attracting  porchaaers, 
and^^xtendiog  the  circulation  of  foiee  evi- 
dence ruinous  to  the  cbaracur  smd  ho- 
jiour,  and  dangerous  to  the  ezistenco  of 
iJi;^  Princess  of  Wales.  Not  one  urord 
of  ibis  assertion  respecting  saval  amho» 
rity  did  he  heiievo.  Nevertaeleia,  he 
4tookl  aut  help  expiussiog  his  lurpriae  «t  a 
note  which  appeared  at  the  coaduaivhi  of 
the  fipst  numher  of  this  work,  in  which 
an  afiology  was  made  for^iutting  the  evt* 
dunoe  of  Cole,  Lioyd,  Bidgood,  aad  Mvs. 
JLitfle,  Asst,  akhou^  they  were  not  the 
ptmona  first  examtned,  sind  in  which  the 
reason  assigned  far  this  transpoeitiea 
was,  thsa  the  evidence  of  those  peruous 
aloae  related  to  the  fact  now'heieie  ihe 
pnhlk*  la  the  opinion  of  the  coa^Mier  of 
thia  puhlidatien,  therefore,  the  tpsismaay 
of  tymsfi  four  peraons  went  to  eseahlisli 
charges  against  her  ttoysl  Highness  while 
the  testimony  of  all  <!he  other  vhtnesses 
weat  for  nothing. 

,He  was  surprised  and  ceoceroed  that  so 
moch  credit  had  been  given  by  the  Cen- 
missioaers  Ao  the  Cvidenre  of  theee  tour 
pemoas.  But  the  matter,  huvisig  heen 
thu%  tM  it  were,  put  to  issue  upoa 
these,  four  -  vri^^oeises,  he  thought  H  iie» 
ceestry  .to  .  refor  to  .iheir  depnsaiiona, 
i»  order  that  tli^  House  might  judgi^  how 
far  aay  .thing  which  harf  been  stated  hy 
theiu  «>ughi  to  throw  any  impuiatten  apeo 
She  injured  t4>ject  of  public  curiosity  and 
ettetition.  Ooj^  ot  the 4our«one miglia, with* 
out  bceiutiiin,  be  legally  diacaraed.  He 
uiUuflallh  £ianoe»iie3rd|^ha^ 
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AepotttkHi  of  Br.  MiMs»  had  been  dis- 
tmctfy  pro? ed  to  ht? e  been  gaiHy  of  per 
jory.  Tlie  Hoaw  would  recollect  that 
tbie  wonan  bad  ■laletf',  tbal  Dr.  MtHt  bad 
tojd  ber»  the  Frineeft  of  Walea  wat 
pvegnant.  They  would  ahio  bear  in  me- 
nory,  that  when  Dr.  taifHs  waa  sent  for 
by  a  noble  earl  (Moira)  he  posittTely  de- 
nied that  any  suefa  expression  had  ever 
escaped-  hrs  lips,  and  oflered  to  swear, 
no^  aloiie  to  the  falsity  of  Lloyd's  asser- 
tioR,  bat  to  the  fact  that  no  such  sua- 
ptcien  bad  ever  entered  hia  intnd.  And 
'  on  this  occasion  he  (Mr.  Whitbread)  could 
not  help  regarding  the  conduct  of  the 
noble  earl  who  had  called  upon  Dr.  Mills 
for  explanation,  as  most  extraordinary  and 
incomprehensible*  After  Dr*  Mills  bad 
ffiren  the  most  positive  contradiction  to  the 
deposition  of  Lloyd,  what  was  the  course 
pursued  bythe  noble  earl  ?  Did  be,  as  might 
.be  supposed,  when  the  character  and  re«> 
spectability  of  Br.  Mills  was  considered, 
and  contrasted  vaith  the  sitomtibn  of  Lloyd, 
at  once  say^— "This  woman  must  hufe 
sworn  fahely  ?*'  No<— the  noble  earl,  with 
.  a  coolness  inexpKcttble^  said«— "  This 
most  be  a  mistake,  she  most  hare  meant 
your  partner,  Bdmeads/*  Thus,  although 
the  woman  bad  positirely  sworn  to  her 
«  having  heard  the  remark  from  Dr.  Mills, 
insmoating  tb«t  she  was  rtght  in  fact, 
ahhoagh  wrons  in  the  identity  of  the 
person.  Coold  any  thing  hare  been 
more  preposterous  than  this  ?  Could 
the  House  withhold  its  surprise  and  in- 
dignation at  a  species  of  proceeding 
bearing  on  its  front  such  palpable  par- 
tiality and  tinfairness  ?  The  supposition 
of  the  noble  earl,  howoTer,  had  subse- 
quently received  a  complete  and  positive 
refbtation.  For  Dr.  Mills,  and  Mr.  Ed- 
meads,  with  that  feeling  which  it  was 
well  known  attached  to  their  honour- 
able characters,  revolting*  at  the*  base  ea* 
lumay  which  she  had  uttered,  declared, 
spontaneously,  that  there  was  not  one  word' 
of  troth  in  the  fool  and  disgraceful  asper- 
alons  which  had  been  uttered  by  Lloyd. 
How,  after  thta,  the  Commissioners,  had 
suffisred  the  evidence  of'  this  woman  to 
remain  on  ihetr  Minutes,  he  was  at  a  loss 
to  conceive. 

He  must  now  advert  to  the  testimony  of 
another  witness,  which  had  made,  and  was 
calculated  to  make,  tbe»  greatest  impres- 
sion of  ell  upon  ibe  puMic  mind.  He 
hoped  there  was  no  one  present  who  would 
feel  hurt  at  any  thing  which  should*  fkll 
from  him  in  commeotiog-  upon  the  tes- 
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timonyof  the  lady  to  whom  he  alhided*^ 
he  meant  Mrs.  Lisle,  whose  ramk  and' 
unblemjshed  character  wa^  universal^ 
kpowo/  This  lady  had  been  placed  about' 
the  Princess  of  Wales  from  her  first  arri- 
val in  England,  and  had  remained  in  that 
situation  down  to  the  latter  end  of  the' 
year  1812.  She  was  always  on  the  closest 
footing  of  intimacy  with  her  Royal  High- 
ness, and  the  very  fact  of  her  continuin|p 
with  that  ilFustrious  person,  was  the  best 
proof  of  her  conviction  that  no  charge  of 
indiscretion  could  be  supported.  From 
the  expressions  attributed  to  that  lady, 
however,  inferences  had  been  drawn  which 
were  not  consistent  with  troth,  and  which 
ought  to  be  suspended  until  the  real  and 
substantial  import  of  her  evidence  had 
been  submitted  to  the  public;.  The  man- 
ner in  which  the  examination  of  Mrs.  Lisle 
had  taken  p\tLce  was  rather  extraordinary. 
A  paper  had  been  put  into  his  hand  that 
morning,  by  a  gentleman  whose  veracity 
he  had  noreason  to  doubt,  who  -assured 
him,  that  it  contained  an  authentic  copy  of 
Mrs.  Lisle's  examination ;  nevertheless  he 
desired  to  be  understood  as  not  personally 
responsible  for  its  authenticity.  Upon 
contrasting  this  document  w^th  the  df  po« 
sition  of  that  lady,  which  had  been  pub- 
lished, he  could  not  withheld  his  expres- 
sion of  astonishment  that  such  a  state- 
ment had  been  sufiered  to  go  forth.  Every 
one  knew  that  Mrs.  Lisle  was  eaHed  before 
the  Commissioners  at  a  time  when  she  waa 
labouring  under  the  deepest  family  afflic- 
tion—so  afflicted,  indeed,  that  if  it  had  not 
been  the  bounden  duty  of  the  Commis- 
sioners to  proceed  without  the  delay  of  n 
moment,  it  would  have  been  but  conside- 
rate to  have^postponed  their  enqoirv  for 
a  short  time.  In  a  case  of  this  kind,  he 
thought  it  right  to  put  the  question  fairly 
before  the  public,  in  order  that  they 
might  0(51  pass  judgment  precipitately,  qr 
come  to  conclusions  which  In  the  end 
wnuld  be  found  inconsistent  with  truth  and 
justice.  He  was  not  surprised,  considering 
aU  things,  even  if  the  paper  he  held  in  bis 
hand  was  quite  authentic,  that  Mrs.  Lisle 
had  signed  her  name  to  the  deposition 
after  it  had  been  read  to  her.  But  the  as- 
pect of  the  whole  was  so  diflferent  when 
the  questions  wereadded^c^  which  the  an- 
swers constituting  the  deposition  were  ap- 
plied, that  he  could  not  refrain  from 
troubling  the  House  with  a  few  of  those, 
questions  by  way  of  example. 

In  the  deposition  it  was  stated,  that 
•*  captain  Manby  always  sat  next  to  tha' 
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'''Princess  at  dinner/'  How  different  an 
UDpretsion'  was  conveyed  by  the  exaoii-^ 
nation,  wherein  would  be  found  this 
qnestlon  preceding,  "  Did  captain  Maiiby 
"  sit  next  to  the  Princess  of  Wales  at  din- 
"  ner }"  to  which  the  answer  returned  is, 
«*  He  did.'* 

Some  questions  put  were  of  a  ludicrous 
description.  Mrs.  lisle  was  asked,  whe- 
ther she  meant  to  say  that  "  the  wfiole 
''  party  at  the  Princess  of  Wales's,  sat  as 
**  she  hersejf  and  the  noble  Commissioners 
''  were  then  placed  for  the  whole  even- 
«'  ing/'  and  when  she  replied  ia«the  nesa- 
tive)  and  that  the  Princess  conversed  with 
captain  Manby  apart,  she  was  gravely 
asked,  "  whether  she  knew  what  they 
*'  conversed'about." 

,  In  the  deposition  it  was  stated  that  Mrs. 
Lisle  declared  that   *'  she  should  not  have 

thought  any  married  woman  bubaved 

properly,  who  had  conducted  herself  as 
**  the  Princess  of  Wales  did  towards  cap- 
•*  Uin  Manby." 

How  different  the  impression  taken 
must  be  by  any  one  who  bad  the  opportu- 
nity of  reading  the  paper  he  held  in  bis 
hand,  wherein  the  lord  chancellor  Erskine^ 
was  stated  to  ask  a  question  to  this  effect : 
*<  Now,  Mrs.  Lisle,  1  put  it  to  you  as  a  wo* 
"  man  of  sense,  character,  and  knowledge 
"  of  the  world,  to  answer  before  God  and 
*'  this  Committee,  do  you  think  the  con- 
«r  duct  of  the  Princess  of  Wales  to  captain 
"  Manby  was  such  as  became  a  married 
*'  woman  ?  I  would  put  it  to  you  as  in  the 
**  case  of  your  own  daughter  ?"  Ttiose 
who  were  acquainted  with  the  unhappy 
circumstances  in  which  Mrs.  Lisle  was  at 
that  moment  placed,  would  know,  that  if 
there  ever  was. a  question  framed  to  har- 
row up  the  soul  of  woman,  to  make  every 
chord  of  her  heart  vibrate  with' anguish, 
this  was  the  question  which  must  have 
probed  Mrs.  Lisle  to  the  very  quick,  so  as 
almost  to  disqualify  her  from  further  pro- 
ceeding in  her  evidence.  But  she  collect- 
ed herself  for  a  dignified  and  affecting  an- 
swer; "  My  daughter,  my  lord,  lived  well 
wKh  her  husband !"  In  that  short  sentence 
a  world  of  meaning  was  conveyed. 

But  my  lord  EUenboroogh  had  amend- 
ed the  question  by  adding,  "  I  suppose 
*'  your  lordship  would  put  it  as  a  married 
««  woman  generally." 

To  this  question  so  amended,  it  did  not 
appear  by  the  paper  which  he  held  in  his 
hand  that  any  answer  had  been  returned. 

He  was  sorry  to  be  obliged  toanin^idvert 
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but  he  should  be  doing  groH  injostice  lo 
the  cause  if  he  did  not  say,  that  if  the  ao^ 
cused  bad  been  provided  with  an  adv«* 
cale,  the  witnesses  would  haye  been  pre* 
tected,  and  prevented  answering  manjr 
questions  which  were  pui  to  them.  It 
would  appear  by  the  deposition,  that  Mrs. 
Lisle  had  Yoluntarily  said  that  the  Prin- 
cess's manner  was  flirting,  and  that  she  had 
greater  pleasure  in  talking  with  captain 
Manby  than  with  ber  ladies.  In  the  exa- 
mination, however,  it  would  be  found  that 
tiiese  were  answers^  to  questions  directly 
pressed  upon  the  deponent,  and  that  after 
she  had  declared  the  Princess  "  to  be  free 
"  and  condescending  in  her  manner  to  all«" 
she  was  further  questioned,  and  then  repli* 
ed,  "  that  the  Princess  appeared  to  like  to 
"  talk  with  captain  Manby  better  than 
"  with  her  ladies." 

Let  the  House  recollect  that  althoogk 
there  were  attached  to  the  Princess  Ishdiea 
of  high  birth  and  attainments,  and  of  an 
unblemished  reputation,  (a  circiiinatance 
in  itself  from  which  it  might  be  inferred 
in  what  estimation  her  Royal  Highncsa 
was  held  by  the  great  families  of  the  coun- 
try) yet  ceuld  any  body  doubt,  that  when 
new  society  broke  in  upon  the  samenesa 
and  fatigue^ of  retired  and  mock  royalty 
with  new  subjects- of  conversation,  to  one 
who  was  debarred  from  almost  every  ordi- 
nary source  of  rational  amusement,  and 
was  uncompensated  by  any  of  the  decora- 
tions and  trappings  of  state,  such  novelty 
must  be  acceptable  \  Could  any  body  be 
surprised  that  it^was  found  agreeable  or 
that  it  might  be  indulged  in  with  inno- 
cence ?  Yet  upon  the  Princess  of  Wales, 
conduct  so  natural  and  so  innocent  was  te 
he  imputed  as  blameable.  Let  gentlemen 
take  under  their  .consideration  the  aiuia- 
tion  of  tbeir  own  wives,  sisters  and  daugh- 
ters! When  they  left  home  to  attend  to 
their  public  or  private  bosinesa,  if  it  were 
attempted  to  impute  criminality  to  wo- 
men dear  to  them  in  those  different  rela- 
tions, upon  charges  such  as  these,  would 
they  not  treat  the  insMiuation  with  scorn 
and  contempt?  They  might  be  disposed 
to  prosecute  a  calumniator  who  dared  to 
found  charges  upon  sach  innocent  trifles. 
But  the  Princess  of  Wales  was  altogether 
bereft  of  such  protection. 

Some  parts  of  the  examination  were  of 
a  nature  which  appeared  to  him  beneath 
the  di|[nity  of  the  examiners.  About  her 
"  driving  oat  with  Mr.  Hood  in  a  little 
**  whiskey,  and  whether  the  servant  who 
oatheconduct  of  the  noble  Commiisionfirs^  |  <'  attended  them  was  a  man  or  a  bojf,  and 
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<<  who  drove/'  ond  so  forth,  all  which  ap- 
peared too  lodicroos  for  ao  examination  so 
serious,  and  yet  in  their  cbi^eqaences  to 
the  Princess  far  too  serious  to  be  codsi- 
dered  in  a  ludicrous  point  of  view*  Would 
it  be  fair  play  to  the  Princess  to  suffer  this 
deposition  to  make  further  and  deeper im- 
pressiooi  without  giving  to  the  world  the 
questions  by  which  it  was  produced? 

In  that  part  of  the  deposition  wherein 
Mrs.  Lisle  had  stated  .that  "  Mr.  Chester 
*'  was  a  pretty  young  man/'  the  inference 
unavoidably  drawn  by  those  who  read  the 
deposition  would  be,  that  Mrs.  Lisle  her- 
aelf  conceived  that  the  Princess  had  shewn 
a  preference  to  Mr.  Chester  because  he 
ivas  a  pf^^}y  young  man. 

How  di&rentthe  impression  if  it  should 
toMi  out,  as  stated  in  the  paper  he  had  be- 
fore him,  that  Mrs.  Lisle  was  specifically 
aaked  by  the  Commissioners  *'  whether 
'^  Mr.  Chester  was  not  a  handsome  man  ?" 
And  that  she  had  returned  an  answer 
coDTeyiog  singly  her  own  opinion  upon 
the  appearance  of  Mr.  Chester,  that  "  he 
waa  a  pretty  young  man/^ 

It  was  too  nauseous  and  disgusting  to  be 
obliged  to  dwell  opod  many  parts  of  the 
evidence,  but  it  was  too  hard  upon  this 
unfortunate  person  that  all  the  common 
incidents  and  infirmities  of  nature  were  to 
be  imputed  to  her  as  evidence  of  frailty  and 
guilt.  The  deposition,  immediately  after 
the  statement  respecting  the  company  at 
Sheffield-place*  and  that  Mr.  John  Chester 
was  the  only  person  who  on  the  first  ar- 
rival of  her  Royal  Highness  was  there  to 
meet  her,  went  on  to  give  an  account  of  her 
Koyal  Highness  having  been  up  and  about 
the  house  at  a  late  hour  of  the  night« 

Here  the  examination  again  came  in 
'  aid  of  the  Princess,  and  recounted  ques- 
tiooa  preceding  •-— ''  Do  you  remember 
**  the  Princess  getting  up  in  the  nisht,  and 
*^  goins  into  another  room  for  a  light  }*' 
**  I  do.  Then  came  the  following  question 
from  two  grave  lawyers:  *'  Why  did  she 
**  get  up  in  the  night?''  The  answer  was, 
**  I  heard  her  Royal  Highness  say  she 
"  bad  been  taken  ill,  and  that  her  candle 
*'  bad  gone  out/' — Here  was  the  solution 
of  this  transaction,  which  to  some  had  ap« 
|>eared  so  mysterious. 

The  head-shakers  had  shaken  their 
keads  because  Mrs.  Lisle  had  said  so  and 
ao  in  her  deposition.  Let  the  examination 
be  taken  with  the  deposition,  and  the  most 
incr«duloQs  of  innocence  must  be  con- 
tinced. 

Then  Mr.  Chester  bad  walked  ooi  twice 
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with  the  Princessi  and  had  stayed  onoe  A 
longer  and  once  a  shorter  time,  owing  to 
the  state  of  the  weather,  or  some  acci^ 
dental  circumstance.  Then  came  the  hts<* 
tory  of  "  Captain  Moore,  and  that  thd 
**  Princess  had  been  twice  alotie  with  hiiii 
"  whilst  Mrs.  Lisle  was  gone  to  Ihok  aftei* 
"  some  books,  for  which  she  had  been  sent 
*'  by  the  Princess.  That  she  might  be 
"  gone  half  an  hour  at  the  one  time,  and 
"  twenty  minutes  at  the  other.''  Surely 
if  any  imputation  rested  upon  the  Princess 
on  account  of  those  errands  they  fell  aS 
heavily  tipon  Mrs.  Lisle  herself,  Bot  ih 
truth  to  an  unprejudiced  mind  they  war* 
ranted  no  presumption  Of  guilt,  nor  slighi* 
est  impropriety  of  behavious.  He  might 
now  go  on  to  the  circumstances  of  Mr« 
Lawrence,  and  so  to  the  end  of  the  chapter 
but  he  bad  done  enough  to  show  that  ihb 
notes  of  the  examination,  if  correct,  too^ 
the  sting  intirely  oiit  of  the  depositions. 
Lloyd  had  been  proved  to  have  perjured 
herself  by  the  testimony  of  Mills  and  Ed-* 
meads.  He  had  endeavoured  to  shew  how 
little  weight  was  to  be  attached  to  the  tes^ 
timony  of  Mrs.  Lisle.  All  that  remained 
was  the  evidence  of  Cole  and  Bid  good. 
They  might  be' left  to  themselves,  eveit 
without  the  trial  to  which  he  wished  the^ 
had  been  subjected  of  the  cross^examimi'^ 
tion  of  the  Attorney  General,  of  whom 
he  should  like  to  ask  some  questions.  Thei 
purest  of  mortals  could  not  stand  the  ordeal 
to  which  the  Princess  of  Wales  had  beeit 
subjected :  human  conduct,  however  in^ 
nocent,  was  unequal  to  a  scrutiny  so  coiia 
ducted* 

Daring  the  whole  of  this  protracted  and 
afflicting  period,  her  situation  could  not 
be  better  described  than  in  the  words  0^ 
one  of  the  paragraphs*  in  the  Letter  to  the 
King  drawn  up  by  the  late  Mr.  Percevail, 
the  present  ford  Chancellor  and  sir  T. 
Plomer :  '*  a  situation  of  friends  turned 
enemies^--of  servants  who  seemed  traitors 
and  spies"M>f  foul  conspiracy,  of  s6cial 
and  domestic  treason,  and  in  which  she 
could  look  to  00  security  but  to  that  prih* 
ciple  of  justice  which  constantly  actuated 
the  conduct  of  bis  Majesty."  We  had 
now  seen  a  combination  of  rank,  talent, 
and  character;  a  combination  of  all  the 
first  authorities  in  the  state,  the  chOrcb^ 
and  the  law,  again  eJcamining  her  conduct^ 
and  pronouncmg  an  opinion,  «?hile  she 
was  still  left  vvitbout  a  defender,  or  ady 
other  support,  than  that  courage  and  spirit 
which  conicioaa  innoceAcc  eoald  alonsr 
inspire. 
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Much  had  been  said  of  the  responsibility 
that  attached  to  the  advisers  of  her  Royal 
Highness.     He  would  nut  shrink  from  the 
shiire,  which  had  accidentally  fallen  to 
him,  although  he  pretended  not  to  know 
to  whom  was  to  be  attributed  the  publica- 
tion of  (hat  Letter  addressed  to  the  Prince 
Regent,  which  had  led  to  all  the  recent 
disclosures.      With   respect    to  the  pas- 
sage which  the  noble  lord  had  been  pleased 
to  call  a  canting  paragraph,  it  was  to  be 
observed,  that  the  Princess  bad  made  pre- 
vious representations  to  her  Majesty  on 
the  subject  of  the  delay  in  the  confirma- 
tion of  her  daughter.     No   restraint  had 
existed  upon  the  intercourse  between  her 
Royal  Highness  and  the  Princess  Char- 
lotte until  the  year  1810,  when  the  King 
proposed   some  little  alteration,  adapted 
to  the  change  in  the  system  of  her  edu- 
cation.    It  was  in  the  course  of  the  last 
autumn  only  that  the   Lord    Chancellor 
signified  to  the  Princess  of  Wales  that  fur- 
ther  restrictions   were  about   to  be  im- 
posed.     The  noble    lord    had    regretted 
that  her  Royal  Highness  had  not  now  her 
former  advisers.     How  was  the  Princess 
of  Wales  to  otftain  their  advice?     Lord 
Eldon,  who  had  been  one  of  those  advisers, 
was  converted  into  the  stern  messenger  of 
rejected  requests  and  arbitrary  mandates. 
Lord    Eldon    had   withdrawn   his   friend- 
ship and   advice,  Mr.    Perceval   was  no 
more;    the  rest  had  deserted  her.     The 
letter  to  which  he  had  alluded   was   re* 
turned  three  times  unopened,  and  not  till 
then  published.    That   publicity  had,  as 
he  conceived,  been  productive  of  good ; 
because  it  had  brought  the  situation  of  her 
Royal  Highness  to  a  crisis.    It  was  a  letter 
which,  had  he  been  the  author,  he  should 
have   willingly  acknowledged,    although 
he   avowed  that    the  threateninc^   letter 
•ept  by  the  advice  of  the   late  Mr.  Per* 
.ceval   to  the    King,   was  one  which  he 
could  never  have  sanctioned. 

The  noble  lord  (Casllereagh)  had  affect- 
ed to  treat  the  whole  as  a  private  arrange- 
ment; but  his  Royal  Highness  had  now  re- 
sponsible advisers,  and  the  question  was  of 
the  highest  public  moment.  What  had  fol- 
lowed the  publication  of  this  letter  ?  Then 
came  the  meeting  of  the  privy  council* 
at  which  the  Speaker  himself  was  present. 
The  letter  appeared  on  the  12th  of 
February,, and  on  the  13th  Mr.  Conant 
examined  lady  Douglas.  Was  there  any 
crime,  then,  in  publishing  the  letter,  even 
if  the  Princess  of  Wales  had  authorized 
it  ?'  Was  that  in  itself  high  treason?  was 
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the  Princess  to  be  beheaded  becatlse  her 
letter  had  appeared  in  a  public  news- 
paper? It  was  understood  that  private 
examinations  were  still  proceeding.  The 
noble  lord  disclaimed  all  knowledge  of 
them.  But  if  such  was  the  case,  be  did 
not  see  how  the  noble  lord  could  justify 
himself  in  remaining  any  longer  in  office. 
If  the  noble  lord  could  not  discover,  as  he 
confessed  he  had  not  been  able  todiscoTer, 
legal  criminality,  the  intercourse  ought 
not  to  be  interrupted.  If  justifiably  in- 
terrupted now,  why  was  it  not  interropted 
in  the  year  1806?  It  should  be  unre- 
stricted, or  interdicted  altogether.  If  the 
restraint  was  only  to  last,  as  the  noble 
lord  had  said,  tilt  the  Pripcess  Charlotte 
should  return  to  town,  why  not  expostu- 
late with  the  Princess  of  Wales  upon  her 
impatience,  and  point  out  the  time  when 
it  would  be  fully  gratified  ?  It  would  not 
have  been  dilBcult,  he  believed,  to  have 
persuaded  her,  if  the  advisers  of  the  Prince 
Regent  had  been  so  disposed,  to  submit 
to  any  measure  which,  while  it  corre- 
sponded with  the  dignity  of  her  station, 
did  not  outrage  the  feelings  of  nature. 

As  a  proof  of  the  moderation  of  her 
Royal  Highness,  of  her  disposition  to 
adopt  any  conciliatory  measure,  he  would 
state  the  following  fact.  Immediately 
after  the  late  discussions,' he  had  been  in 
company  with  a  noble  attendant  upon  the 
Princess  of  Wales,  and  in  his  eagerness  to 
promote  in  every  possible  an  event  so 
much  to  be  wished  for,  he  had  hastily 
sketched  such  a  letter  as  he  conceived  if 
written  by  her  Royal  Highness  would  be 
well  calculated  to  effect  conciliation  if 
it  could  be  effected  by  honourable  and 
dijj;nified  submission. 

The  letter  was  taken  to  her  Royal 
Highness,  and  she  had  done  him  the  ho- 
nour to  adopt  it,  to  copy  it  with  her  own 
hand,  with  the  intention  of  sending  it  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales.  But  this  healing  and  de- 
sirable step  had  been  prevented,  by  her  re- 
ceiving information,  that  sir  John  and  lady 
Douglas  were  again  under  examination, 
and  that,  too,  with  the  sanction  of  the 
Lord  Chancellor.  The  letter  he  would 
read,  if  the  House  would  indulge  him. 
The  following  was  a  copy  of  it. 

"  Sir ;  I  once  more  approach  your 
Royal  Highness,  and  can  venture  to  assure 
you.  Sir,  that  if  you  will  deign  to  read  my 
letter,  you  will  not  be  diteatisfied  with 
its  contents* 

"  The  Report  made  by  certain  memben 
of  his  Majesty's  privy  cooncil,  wu  com* 
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municated  to  me  by  lord  Sidmoutb,  aqd 
its  contents  appeared  to  those,  \jpon  whose 
advice  I  rely,  to  (^e  such  as  to  require  on 
my  part  a  public  assertion  of  my  inno- 
cence, and  a  demand  of  investigation. 
It  cannot  be  unknown  to  your  Royal  High- 
ness that  1  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Loi'd 
Oiancttllor,  and  a  duplicate  of  that  letter 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
for  the  purpose  of  its  being  communicated 
to  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament* 

"  The  Lord  Chancellor  twice  returned 
my  letter,  and  did  not  commui^icate  its 
contents  to  the  House,  of  Lords. 

*'  The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons thought  it*  his  duty  to  announce  the 
receipt  of  my  letter,  and  it  was  read  from 
the -chair.  To  my  inexpressible  gratifi- 
cation! have  been  informed,  that,  although 
no  proceeding  was  instituted  according  to 
my  request,  certain  discussions  which  took 
place  m  that  honourable  House,  hate  re* 
suited  in  the  complete,  unequivocaf,  and 
nniversal  acknowledgment  of  my  entire 
innocence,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  world. 

'*  Allow  me.  Sir,  to  say  to  your  Royal 
Highness,  that  I  address  you  now  re- 
lie?ed  from  a  load  of  distreu  which  has 
pressed  upon  me  for  many  years. 

"  I  was  always  conscious  that  I  was 
free  from  reproach.  I  am  now  known  to 
be  so,  and  worthy  to  bear  the  exalted  title 
of  Princess  of  Wales. 

'*  On  the  subject  of  the  confirmation  of 
the  Princess  Charlotte,  I  bow,  as  becomes 
me,  and  with  implicit  deference. to  the 
iopinion  expressed  by  his  Majesty,  now 
that  I  have  been  made  acquainted  with  it. 
His  Majesty's  decision  I  must  always  re- 
gard  as  aacred. 

**  To  such  restrictions  as  your  Royal 
Highness  shall  think  ptoper  to  impose 
upon  the  intercourse  between  the  Prin- 
cess Charlotte  and  myself,  as  arising  out 
of  the  acknowledged  exercise  of  your  pa- 
rental and  royal  authority,  I  submit  with- 
out observation.  But  I  throw  myself  upon 
thecompassion  of  your  Royal  Highness,  not 
lo  abridge  more  than  may  be  necessary 
my  greatest,  indeed,  my  only  pleasure. 

'*  Your  Royal  Highness  may  be  assured, 
that,  if  the  selection  of  society  for  the 
Princess  Charlotte^  when  on  her  visits  to 
mtg  were  left  to  my  diKretion»  it  would 
be,  at  it  always  has  been,  unexceptionable 
for  rank  and  character.  If  your  Royal 
Highness  would  condescend.  Sir,  to  name 
the  society  yourself,  your  injunctions 
ehottld  be  strictly  adhered  to. 

f  I  will  AOt  detain  your  Royal  HighneM 


—I  throw  myself  again  on  ypur  royal 
justice  and  compassion,  and  I  subscribe 
myself,  with  perfect  sincerity,  and  in  the 
happy  feelings  of  justified  innocence,  your 
Royal  Highness's,  &c.  &c.  &c/' 

This   letter,    thus  hastily  written,  the 
'Princess  had  copied  with   her  own  hand^ 
when  she  was  informed  that  a   host  of 
attornies  and  spies  and   informers   were 
again  at  work— that  the  carrion  evidence, 
so  long  buried,  Ivas   to  be  flung  before 
the  public,  to  ofiend  the  general  sense—* 
that  the  Douglases  were  again  sent  for. 
Under  these  circu Distances,  could  she  be 
expected  to  send  it?     He  had  held  the 
late  debate  to  have  been  a  verdict  of  ac« 
quittaf— a  verdict,  in  which  all  who  had, 
joined  in  that  debate  most  entirely  con- 
curred.     He    had,    then,    naturally   en- 
tertained the  hope,  that  her  Royal  Hi^^h- 
n.ess  had  at  length  arrived  at  the  period 
when  she    might  be  permitted  to   leave 
her  lonely  state,  that  the  sun  was  ajgaiu 
shining  upon  her,    and    that  she  might 
now  be  received  again  by  her  royal  hus- 
band.     Had    it    been  possible  to  send 
such-  a  letter,  all  might  now  have  been  at 
rest.     Unfortunately  this  had  been  ren- 
dered impracticable,  and  be.  had  only  to 
lament  the  disappointment  of  the  general 
wish   and   hope.     Before  the  represeota** 
tives    of  the   people    of  England,  then^ 
he  now  defied  the  accusers  of  her  royal 
highness  the    Princess    of    Wales.     He 
challenged  them  to  the  assertion  and  to 
the  proof  of  her  guilt.     He  called  upon 
them  to  produce    their  charges,  ana  to 
bring  herhoyal  Highness  to  a  public  trial. 
She  could  not  prosecute  in  her  own  name* 
and  she  had  no   husband    to  prosecute 
for  be^     He  had  heard  it  said,  that  she 
ought  to  leave  the  country.    Was  it  fit  the 
Princess  of  Wales  should  leave  the  coun- 
try ?    Was  it  for  innocence  to  fly  ?  In  the 
whole  world,  perhaps,  she  was  the  person 
the  most  unprotected.    She  came  hither 
to  a  high  destination,  but  on  the  hard  con- 
dition attached  to  female  royalty ;  a  fo- 
reigner, unknowing  and  unknown.    Let 
the  House  recollect  the  fate  of  Caroline 
Matilda,  the  sister  .of   his  present  Ma- 
jesty, who  was  unfortunately  married  to 
a  person  unworthy  of  her— the  then  king 
of  Denmark.    A  conspiracy  was  formed 
in    the  court  of  that  kitfgdom«   which 
aroee  out  of  a  struggle  for  power.    Brandt 
and   Struense    were  executed;    and    to 
the  former  it  was  imputed  that  he  bad 
been    criminally    connected     with    the 
queen.      She    was    described    by   the 
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historian  as  suffering  in  consequence 
of  her  being  far .  removed  from  the 
equitable  tribunals  of  this  country.  In 
Denmark,  it  was  said,  ihat  justice  was 
no(  to  be  expected,  which  she  would  have 
been  sure  to  experience  had  she  been  sq 
fbrtunate  as  to  have  continued  subject  to 
the  mild  and  equitable  laws  of  England. 
Caroline  Matilda,  an  l^nglish  princess, 
could  not  obtain  justice  in  Qenmark.  But 
the  case  of  the  Princess  of  Wales  was 
in  ]£nglaud,  and  'she  might,  therefore, 
expect  to  have  her  conduct  judged  of  by 
the  laws  of  England.  She  was  suspected, 
find  she  asked  to  be  brought,  for  the  in- 
T.estigation  of  her  conduct,  before  an  £ng- 
ISst^  tribunal.  An  English  princess  could 
liot  obtain  English  justice  in  Denmark, 
put  sihe,  a  German  princess,  asked  with 
confidence  for  ]£nj;lish  justice  in  England. 
She,  the  niece  of^this  very  Caroline  Ma- 
tilda, asked  that  justice  in  England,  which 
had  been  denied  to  her  aupt  in  Denmark. 
Caroline  Matilda,  when  rouzed  froip  her 
repose  by  the  tumult  which  took  place  in 
the  palace  on  %he  explosion  of  the  plot 
fornled  against  her  lifip  and  honopr,  en- 
deavoured to  escape  from  her  persecptors, 
io  throw  herself  at  the  feet  of  her  weak 
and  deluded  husband.  In  her  anti-cham- 
'ber  sb0  was  met  by  her  mortal  enemy 
^antzau,  and  shereturried  to  her  chamber, 
'^gain  she^took  courage  and  rushed  forth  ; 
in  the  interval  a  body  of  soldiers  had  been 
stationed  there  to  oppose  her  course, 
Regardless  of  the  bayonets  which  were 
presented  at  her  breast,  she  persevered, 
and  forced  her  way  to  the  apartment  of 
the  king ;  but  he  had  been  removed.  She 
was  secured,  and  carried  to  the  castle  of 
Cronberg.  Her  enemies  had  intended 
to  take  her  life,  but  the  blow  was  averted 
l^y  tl^e  powerful  intervention  of  her  bro» 
ther,  our  most  gracious  sovereign,  and 
liaving  been  removed  to  Zell,  she  expired 
in  her  24th  year  of  a  broken  heart ;  the 
deprivation  of  the  society  of  her  children 
having  preyed  upon  her  mind  more  than 
every  other  circumstance *of  her  great  and 
unmerited  misfortunes.  The  *  evidence 
against  her,  as  historians  stated,  far  from 
warranting  a  legal  conclusion  of  gtiilt, 
did  aqi  amount  ^ven  to  presumptive  proof 
of  it. 

On  what  foundation  of  authority  did 
the  innocence  of  the  Princess  of  Wales 
atand  ?'— <m  this-^lord  Eldoo*  as  a  lawyer, 
(as  the  high  legal  authorities  of  Denmark 
b^d  dope  ^ith  respect  to  Matilda)  said,  the 
crealer  part  of  the  ^f  idei^e  i^as  satiifac* 
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torily  disproved,  and  as  for  the  remainder, 
all  men  utterly  discredited  it.  But  these 
mysterious  examinations  still  continued, 
and  her  Royal  Highness  found,  notwith- 
standing the  boast  of  the  histofiaoj  that 
there  was  not  even  in  this  country  ray 
tribunal  to  which  her  guilt  or  innoccDce 
could  be  brought  to  issue.  If  she  resolved 
to  quit  this  country  she  had  now  no  father 
to  go  to ;  nor  had  she  even  her  father's 
country  to  afford  her  an  asylum.  Jast 
after  the  period  when  these  examinations 
had  been  conducted  with  so  much  acri* 
mony  against  his  beloved  daughter,  be 
had  paid  the  forfeit  of  his  life  at  the  baUle 
of  Jena.  She  had  however  the  consola- 
tion to  know  that  her  father  had  received 
all  the  papers  relative  to  the  investigation 
of  her  conduct,  and  had  expressed  his  dy^ 
ing  conviction  of  his  daughter's  innocence. 
The  Princess  had  the  satisfaction  of  know- 
ing,  that  he  lived  to  be  informed  of  her 
acquittal,  and  died  in  the  persuasion  of 
her  entire  innocence.  What  protection, 
then,  had  the  Princess  of  Wales  ?  2>he 
had  a  right  to  that  of  her  hu§band  and  of 
the  law-  Would  the  House  deprive  her 
of  the  latter?  Her  husband  bad  with- 
drawn from  her  Royal  Highness  his  pro- 
tection ;  and  was  that  House  to  withhold 
from  her  its  protection  also  ?'  She  had, 
indeed,  her  noble  mother  here— the  sis- 
ter of  C&roline  Matilda ;  she  had  her 
bosom  to  retire  to.  She  had  also  the 
sanction  of  the  countenance  and  a€fec- 
tion  of  her  gallant  brother,  hut  he  had 
not  the  same  means  of  affording  her  pro- 
tection. She,  therefore,  or  rather  he, 
(Mr.  Wbitbread)  in  her  name,  called  on 
that  Hoqse — the  representatives  of  the 
people  of  England,— to  become  the  pro- 
tectors pf  an  innocent,  tradaced^  and  de- 
fenceless stranger-vthe  mother  of  their 
future  qqeen.  He  wishi^d  most  sincerely 
that  "  The  Book"  now  lying  on  the  table 
of  the  House,  before  him,  had  never  been 
printed  ;  he  wished  that  the  letter  to  his 
Majesty  in  the  year  1807,  threatening  that 
the  book  should  be  published  on  the  fol- 
loi^ing  Monday,  had  never  been  written. 
He  did  not  ask  of  the  House  to  approve  of 
any  subsequent  letter  which  had  since 
been  published :  he  only  asked  of  them  to 
compare  that  letter  with  the  threatening 
tetter  dictated  by  Mr.  Perceval.  He 
should  not,  howQver,  read  the  two.  Ho 
weald  not  do  it,  on  account  of  Mr.  Per* 
ceval,  who  was  now  no  more.  He  did  not 
wish  to  execute  justice  on  him,  hut  be 
would  on  lord  Eldon^  ifheooald^becaiM 
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on  him  he  Ihooghl  jostice  should  be  done. 
He  would  read  the  two  letters  for  the  sake 
of  executing  justice  on  the  one,  were  it  not 
that  he  might  thereby  seem  to  be  doing 
an  act  of  injustice  to  the  memory  of  the 
other* 

One  word  more,  and  then  he  had 
done.  He  should  certainly  abstain  from 
making  the  motion  of  which  be  had  given 
notice,*  and  earnestly  hoped  that  a  dis- 
position similar  to  that  which  he  knew  to 
exist  on  one  side,  might  be  evinced,  on 
the  other.  It  was  nerer  too  late  to  con- 
ciliate, and  if,  even  now,  matters  could  be 
brought  to  that  crisis,  be  was  certain  the 
nation  would  esteem  it  the  greatest  boon 
that  could  be  conferred  on  the  coqntry. 

As  »  preliminary  to  his  motion,  he 
would  put  in  two  papers,  the  Morning 
Herald  and  Morning  Postof  Saturday  last. 

The  Speaker  asked,  what  part  of  the 
papers  which  he  had  put  in,  the  hon. 
gentleman  intended  to  complain  of? 

Mr.  Wkkhfmd  having  stated  that  they 
were  marked,  he  moved,  that  the  Morn- 
ing Herald  of  Saturday,  March  the  ISth, 
and  the  same  paper  of  Monday^  March 
15,  181S,  should  be  delivered  in,  and  the 
paragraphs  complained' of  be  read.  This 
naving  been  done,  the  honourable  gentle- 
man stated  his  complaint  against  these 
Papers,  purporting  to  contain  the  Deposi- 
tions taken  before  certain  privy  coun- 
aellors  therein  alleged  to  have  been  ap- 
pointed by  his  Majesty,  to  enquire  into 
matters  touching  the  conduct  orher  royal 
highness  the  Princess  of  Wales,  in  whicb 
Depositions  her  Royal  Highness  is  ac- 
cused of  the  crimes  of  adultery  and  trea- 
son, but  which  charges  are  in  the  said 
publications  alleged  to  have  been  declared 
by  the  said  privy  counsellors  to  be  wholly 
unworthy  of  credit. 

He  then  moved  the  follbwin^  Resolu* 
lionc-* 

"  lliat  an  humble  Address  be  presented 
to  his  royal  highness  the  Prince  Regent, 
expressive  of  the  deep  concern  and  in- 
dignation with  which  ibis  House  has  seen 
pablications  so  insulting  to  the  honour 
and  dignity  of  hii  Majesty's  royal  family, 
so  ofiensive  to  decency  and  good  morals, 
and  so  painful  to  the  feelings  of  all  his 
JMajesty^s  loyal  sobjecta ;  and  that  this 
House  humbly  requests  that  his  Royal 
Highnesa  will  give  directions  that  psoper 
measurea  may  be  uken  to  discover  and 
bring  to  justice  all  the  persons  concerned 
in  committing,  or  procuring  to  be  com- 
'  ao  bi^  an  offence^  and  for  pre* 


venting  the  repetition  or  continnanee  of 
such  publications/' 

The  question  having  been  put  from  the 
chair. 

Lord  OoHUrtagh  said,  the  hon.  sentle- 
man,  in  the  course  of  his  speech,  nad  in- 
troduced a  vast  body  of  matter,  which 
was  wholly  unconnected  with,  and  irrele* 
vant  from,  the  motion  with  which  he  bad 
concluded.  He  however  would  not  be 
induced  by  any  thing  contained  in  the 
speech  of  the  hon.  gentleman,  to  follow 
him  through .  the  great  variety  of  topica 
into  which  he  had  entered,  and  the  atate- 
ments  be  had  grounded  on  papers  whicb 
were  not  coimected  in  any  way  with  the 
business  before  parliament  For  his  own 
part  he  knew  not  what  practical  end  could 
be  answered  by  the  course  of  proceeding 
which  he  had  adopted.  Would  that 
course  produce  conciliation  ?  Would  it 
tend  to  foster  that  conciliatory  spirit, 
which  the  hon.  gentleman  seemed  to 
think  existed  in  a  high  quarter  ?  However 
much  conciliation  had  been  spoken  cdT 
throughout  this  business,  it  did  not  seem  (o 
have  been  cherished  by  those  who  were 
most  loud  in  recommending  it.  What,  he 
would  ask,  appeared  in  the  public  prints 
the  very  day  after  the  last  discussion  on 
the  subject  in  that  Houte  ?  Instead  of  any 
thing  calculated  to  produce  conciliation, 
the  next  documents  with  which  the  public 
were  indulged,  were  two  letters  written 
to  his  Majesty  himself;  which  were  pub- 
lished for  the  evident  purpose  of  throw- 
ing blame  on  another  illustrious  person* 
age. 

This  proceeding  waa  followed  up  by  the 
apeech  whicb  had  just  been  uttered  by 
the  hon.  member,  a  speech  by  which  he 
was  satisBed  the '  House  would  agree  witb 
him  in  thinking  he  was  more  likely  to 
promote  the  effects  he  appeared  to  depre- 
cate than  to  obviate  theiiu  The  delivery 
of  this  speech  was  altogether  inconsistent 
'  with  the  rules  of  parliament,  and  if  he 
had  not  been  unwilling  to  interrupt  that 
boB.  member  in  pursuing  the  subject  on 
which  he  bad  employed  hit  eloquence,  he 
would  have  noticed  the  irregularity  of  the 
proceeding'.  He  agreed  most  perfectly 
with  the  hon.  member,  that  the  monarchy 
was  deeply  concerned  in  the  proceedings 
to  which  the  attention  of  the  House  was 
directed.  Nothing  could  more  nearly 
eoacern  the  interesuof  the  monarchy  ihan 
the  subject  which  had  been  introduced  to 
them ;  and  it  was  their  duty,  with  cool 
and  deliberate  9onsiderftUoo«  to  d^ptde  on 
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what  they»  according  to  the  constitutiop  of 
parliament,  bad  a  right  to  do.  Sorry^ 
However,  he  certainly  was,  that  the  dis* 
cussion  which  had  taken  place  had  led  to 
8ttch  speeches,  from  the  hon.  gentleman 
and  others,  as  he  could  not  hear  without 
feeling  considerable  pain.  The  good 
sense  of  parliament  was  now  called  on  to 
act ;  and  he  hoped  it  would,  in  the  outset, 
express  its  dissent  from  the  course  pro- 
posed by  the  hon.  gentleman — a  course 
entirely  different  from  thai  which  he  had 
originall3'  stated  his  intention  of  pursuing. 
He  begaa  his  speech  in  a  manner  not  at 
all  relevant  to  the  motion  which  he  meant 
to  propose ;  and  if  he  (lord  Castlereagh) 
did  not  feel  a  strong  disiucHnation  to  in- 
terrupt the  hon»  gentleman,  he  should 
have  felt  it  his  duty  to  have  called  him  to 
order— since,  otider  the  mask  of  defend* 
ing  the  Princess  of  Wales,  he  had  indulged 
himself  in  a  most  personal,  improper, 
illiberal,  unfair,  and  unparliamentary  at- 
tack on  his  royal  highness  the  Prince 
Regen(. — (Cries  of  Order,  Order  !) 

Mr.  Whubread  objected  to  ihe  terms  in 
which  the  noble  lord  bad  described  |iis 
conduct ;  and 

Lord  CadUreagh  asserting,  that  what  he 
had  said  was  perfectly  justifiable, 

The  Speaker  requested  to  know  whether 
the  hon.  member  wished  the  words  of  the 
noble  lord  to  be  taken  down  ? 

Mr.  Whubread  having  replied  in  the 
affirmative, 

The  Speaker,  The  hon.  memfaver  desires 
the  words  of  the  noble  lord  to  be  taken 
down.  The  Clerk  will  do  so — and  he  will 
then  read  them  aloud,  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining,  whether  the  words  so  written 
were  those  made  use  of. 

Mr.  IVkUbread  then  proceeded  to  dictate 
the  words  to  the  Clerk,  in  which  he  was 
assisted  by  several  of  his  friends.— To  this 
proceeding  the  Speaker  objected,  observ- 
ing, "  That,  as  the  hon.  member  com- 
plained of  the  words,  he  alone  should 
Iioint  them  out.''  The  sentence  was  at 
ength  written  by  the  Clerk,  thus" 
''  Under  the  mask  of  defending  the  Prin- 
cess of  Wales,  the  hon.  gentleman  has  in- 
dulged himself  in  the  most  improper,  and 
unparliamentary  personal  attack  on  bis 
royal  highness  the  Prince  Regent.'* 

The  words  having  been  read  by  the 
Clerk,  - 

Lord  Caatere^h  took  up  the  p^P^r  on 
which  the  oftnslve  expressions  Lad  been 
copied,  and  admitted  they  were  those  he 
had  used— adding,  that  he  bad  m>  czpla* 
nation  to  ofier. 
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Mr.  Whiibread,  Consistently  with  my 
parliamentary  duty,  it  is  a  task  incumbent 
on  me  to  demand  of  the  noble  lord,  whe- 
ther he  used  these  terms  ?  If  I  acted  in 
sucti  a  way  as  to  deserve  their  application, 
it  was  the  duty  of  the  noble  lord  to  move 
for  my  committal  to  the  Tower. 

The  Speaker,  It  now  remains  with  the 
noble  lord,  either  to  admit  or  to  deny  the 
words  which  he  is  stated  to  have  used ;  if 
he  admits  them,  it  will  then  be  competent 
for  him  to  offer,  such  explanation*  with 
Tespect  to  his  intent  and  meaning,  as  be 
may  think  proper^ 

Lord  Ca$tleriag-h  admitted  the  correct- 
ness of  the  words  as  taken  down. 

The  Speaker*  The  noble  lord  has  now 
an  opportunity  of  entering  into  such  ex- 
planation as  he  may  deem  necessary. 

Lord  Castlereagh,  I  shall  now  proceed 
to  state,  why  I  conceive  the  hon.  gentle- 
man did,  under  the  mask  of  defending  the 
Princess  of  Wales,  make  an  attack  on  bis 
royal  highness  the  Prince  Begept,  which 
I  consider  unfair,,  illiberal,  and  unparlia- 
mentary. The  hon.  gentUmfus^  in  the 
course  pf  his  speech,  selected  a  chapter 
from  the  history  of  those  distressing  events, 
by  which  we  are  all  so  deeply  afiected, 
which  I  thought  neither  he,  nor  any  other 
member  of  that  House,  would  have  re- 
sorted to — I  mean  those  unhappy  per* 
aonal  differences  between  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Wales,  which  we  must  all  con- 
template with  feelings  of  the  most  acute 
regret  He  did  advert  to.  those  circum- 
stances ;  he  proceeded  to  argue  the  ques- 
tion, as  if  connected  with  tbom  ;  aiMl  as- 
sumed, tl^at  the  whole  demerits  of  the 
transaction  were  to  be  ascribed  to  hii 
Roval  Highness— and  that,  if  the  Princess 
of  Wales  were  criminal,  it  arose  from  the 
conduct  which  had  been  pursued  towards 
her. 

Mr.  Whitbread,  I  deny  having  drawn 
any  such  inference  as  that  stated  by  the 
noble  lord— I  deny  having  meant  to  pro- 
duce such  an  impression^-I  know  too 
much  of  parliamentary  proceeding  to 
have  uttered  such  sentiments.*— If  1  had 
delivered  myself  in  the  way  the  noble 
lord  has  described,  it  was  his  duty  to  have 
called  me  to  order ;  and,  I  am  sare»  Sir, 
speaking  under  your  cogoiaance,  if  any 
thing  improper  had  fallen  from  me,  yon 
would  have  immediately  enforced  obedi- 
ence to  the  rules  of  the  ilouse*  Yonr 
not  having  stopped  me,  is,  1  tbinky  of  it- 
self a  sufficient  proof,  that  no  part  of  mr 
speech  called  for  the  designation  whil^ 
the  noble  lord  has  applied  to  it. 
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The  Speaker.  The  noble  lord  has  a 
right  to  proceed,  and  offer  such  explana- 
tion as  he  pleai^es  on  the  subject-— when 
he  has  done,  it  will  be  for  the  hon.  mem- 
befj  or  any  other  hon.  gentleman,  to 
propose  any  proceeding  which  he  may 
deem  expedient. 

Lord  Castlereagh,  The  hon.  gentleman 
observes  that  I  ought  to  have  called  him  to 
order,  if  he  used  such  language  as  I  have 
described.  I  did  not  resort  to  that  course, 
for  two  reasons ;  in  the  first  place,  1  was 
unwilling  to  interrupt  him ;  and,  in  the 
next,  the  attack  was  not  made  on  his 
Rftyal  Highness,  as  Prince  Regent,  but  as 
Prince  of  Wales.  I  think  ihe  attack  was 
illiberal,  because  it  was  made  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  person  to  whom  it  related — 
and  because  the  hon.  gentleman  was  ig- 
norant, whether  there  was  any  person 
present  who  would  stand  forward  to  de- 
fend his  Royal  Highness. 

Mr.  Tiemey.  I  will  put  it  to  the  noble 
lord,  when  the  hon.  gentleman  has  dis- 
tinctly stated,  that  he  made  no  observa- 
tion with  the  feeling  imputed  to  him, 
whether  he  will  persevere  in  affirming 
that  he  did  }  The  noble  lord  will,  I  am 
sure,  give  me  credit  when  I  state,  that 
nothing  should  induce  me  to  say  I  heard 
what  I  did  not  bear— or  to  deny  my  hav- 
ing heard  that  which  I  did  hear— -and,  in 
justice,  I  must  observe,  that  I  do  not  re- 
collect my  hon.  friend  to  have  said  any 
thing  which  could  bear  the  interpretation 
of  the  noble  lord.  The  noble  lord  may 
conceive  the  whole  of  my  hon.  friend's 
argument,  in  his  view  of  it,  as  lying  open 
to  this  interpretation— hut  that  is  d life- 
rent from  the  attaching  a  particular  cha- 
racter to  select  parts  of  it.  Where,  how- 
ever, an  hon.  member  is  charged  with 
having  used  intemperate  expressions,  and 
denies  the  charge,  it  is  contrary  to  the 
courtesy  of  the  House,  and,  indeed  to  the 
custom  of  parliament,  to  persevere  in  the 
charge. 

Lord  Castkreagh.  The  bon.  gentle- 
man-bad observed,  that,  if  my  statement 
were  correct,  I  ought  to  move  <«  that  he 
be  committed  to  the  Tower/'  Now,  I 
merely  stated,  that  the  general  course  of 
his  argument  warranted  the  inference 
which  I  drew*  And  I  must  say,  that  I 
never  heard  a  apeech  which  gave  me 
greater  pain. 

Mr.  Wkkhread.  I  am  entirely  innocent 
of  any  intention  of  treating  the  Prince  of 
Wales  with  disrespect.  When  such  an 
mnertion  wu  made,  I  fhould  have  been 
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highly  blameable  if  I  did  not  notice  it. 
If  any  part  of  my  observations  appears  to 
the  noble  lord  to  bear  such  an  inft-rence  as 
he  has  drawn,  I  can  only  say,  that  he  is 
mistaken.  I  never  meant  that  which  he 
seems  to  suppose. 

Lord  Caetlereagh.  Having  heard  the 
statement  of  the  hon.  gentleman;  f  per- 
fectly acquit  him  of  having  intentionally 
used  any  expression  calculated"  to  pro* 
duce  the  impression  to  which  I  have  al- 
luded.   [Here  the  matter  terminated.] 

Lord  Castlereoiih  then  proceeded  with 
his  speech.  He  called  on  parliament  to 
look  at  the  hon.  member's  proposition* 
and  see  if  they  could  agree  with  it  upon 
any  principle  consistent  with  expediency 
or  justice.  For  what  was  it  that  this 
champion  of  the  liberty  of  the  press  asked 
them  to  do  for  the  purpose  of  vindicating 
the  Princess  of  Wales  from  aspersions 
which  he  said  had  been  cast  upon  her^ 
why  truly  at  the  distance  of  about  a  fort* 
night  to  punish  two  newspapers  for  hav* 
ing  published  the  whole  evidence,  on  m 
matter  of  much  interest  to  the  country. 
The  course  he  wished  to  pursue  was,  to 
point  out  to  the  House,  the  disagreeable 
situation  into  which  they  might  be 
brought,  if  they  did  not  minutely  examine 
the  motion  before  them.  The  proposi« 
tion  was,  to  bring  two  printers  to  the  bar 
of  the  House,  or  to  agree  to  an  address* 
which  would  occasion  their  prosecution 
by  the  Attorney  General,  for  having 
published  certain  depositions,  after  all  the 
leading  documents  were  placed  before  the 
public.  He  did  not  mean  to  argue  in 
justification  of  these  disclosures.  In 
every  point  of  view  they  were  to  be  de- 
precated as  injurious.  But  this  he  would 
say,  that  those  who  first  commenced  the 
publication  of  those  papers,  were  the  per- 
sons to  be  censured.  They  all  knew  that 
the  other  documents  were  not  confined 
to  the  recesses  of  the  state  alone — they  all 
knew  that  they  had  found  their  way  into 
the  hands  of  individuals;  and,  if  one  set 
of  persons  disclosed  a  part  of  those  docn- 
ments,it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  others 
would  suffer  the  remainder  to  be  con- 
cealed. It  would  never  be  left  to  one 
party,  in  a  matter  of  this  description,  to 
publish  what  would  lead  to  false  concla- 
sions,  affecting  public  men,  either  in  that 
House,  or  elsewhere,  without  an  effort  be* 
ing  made  to  give  a  more  fair  view  of  the 
subject.  On  that  point  they  wefe  per- 
fectly clear ;  they  knew  where  the  disclo- 
sure  began*  -  and    he  would   now   say 
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what  be  had  obseryed  on  a  former  oc- 
casion, that  when  the  diaclosures  once 
commenctfd,  a  very  strong  necessity 
would  arise  for  going  on.  But  did  the 
hon.  gentleman  really  think  he  could 
persuade  the  House  that  they  ought  to 
procure  the  arrest  of  those  printers  ? 
vVa^  it  not  a  proof  how  little  the  faculties 
of  parliament  were  calculated  to  meet  this 
subject,  when  the  hon.  gentleman  having 
given  notice  of  a  grave  motion,  for  the 
purpose  of  procuring  the  prosecution  of 
jady  Douglas  for  perjury,  suddenly  aban- 
doned that  intention  ?*-He  found  there 
were  insurmountable  objections  to  it — 
and,  after  entering  into  a  long  argument 
on  the  question-rafter  making  his  own 
partial  comments  on  the  documents,  when 
he  knew  it  was  quite  impossible  for  any 
gentleman  then  present  to  speak  to  the 
facts,  he  forgot  to  redeem  the  pledge  he 
had  given,  and  instead  of  lady  Douglas,  he 
ended  with  a  motion  perfectly  ridiculous ! 
.The  House  must  perceive,  that  the  motion 
was  only  introduced  as  giving  an  opportu- 
nity o(  making  the  speech  which  preceded 
it. — Finding  that  he  must  abandon  the 
prosecution  of  lady  Douglas  (because 
there  was  nothing  within  the  whole  scope 
of  their  experiei\ce,  by  which  parliament 
could  be  gyided  \h  its  proceeding  on 
•  the  subject),  the  hon.  gentleman  was  at 
last  compelled  to  shelter  himself  by  re- 
treat. [Mr.  Wbitbread  was  walking  out 
of  the  House  at  this  moment,  which  cir- 
cumstance, coinciding  with  lord  Castle- 
reagli's  observation,  occasioned  great 
laughter.]-»Really,  from  the  course  of  the 
hon.  gentleman's  argument,  the  House 
^might  suppose,  that,  instead  of  desiring 
some  proceeding  to  be  taken  with  respect 
to  the  Princess  of  Wales,  he  was  anxious 
to  shew  that  there  was  no  necessity  what- 
ever  for  any  interference  of  parliament  on 
the  subject.  His  principal  object  seemed 
to  be  to  examine  the  conduct  of  the  four 
commissioners,  who  had  conducted  the 
enquiry,  and  he  thought  he  ought,  in  jus- 
tice, to  have  informed  his  hon.  and  learned 
friend  (sir  Samuel  Romilly)  of  his  inten- 
tion, and  of  the  line  of  argument  he  in- 
tended to  pursue,  in  which  case,  he  was 
sure,  that  learned  gentleman  would  not 
have  fled  from  the  defence  of  the  persons 
with  whom  he  was  joined  in  the  com- 
mission. That  hon.  and  learned  gentle- 
man had  declared  the  legality  of  their 
proceedings,  and  had  admitted,  that  he 
was  the  person  who,  in  his  judicial  charac- 
ter, and  as  their  secretary,  took  down  the 
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dfepofitions,  read  (hem  orer  to  the  persons 
concerned,  and  saw  that  they  were  legal, 
correct,  and  jast.  '  It  was  to  be  regretted, 
therefore,  that  that  hon.  and  learned  gen- 
tleman, had  not  staid  in  his  place  to  con- 
tradict the  statements  of  his  hon.  friend, 
the  more  so  as  the  oth^r  persons  being 
peers  were  precluded  from  that  opportu- 
nity of  justifying  themselves,  instead  of 
leaving  lord  Ellenborough  and  lord  £r- 
skine  in  the  disagreeable  situation  in  which 
they  at  present  stood,  under  the  charges  of 
the  right  hon.  gentleman.  It  was  not  for 
him  (lord  Castlereagh)  to  discuss  the  merits 
of  these  noble  persons,  and  the  learned 
gentleman,  who  was,  at  the  period  allnded 
to,  solicitor  general ;  neither  was  it  for 
him  to  enter  into  or  pronounce  a  judge- 
ment upon  these  deposition^.  He  protest- 
ed, as  be  had  done  before,  that  the  House 
was  not  fit  to  entertain  the  subject,  either 
with  a  view  to  the  happiness  of  the  parties 
concerned,  or  with  reference  to  the  preser- 
vation of  the  tranquillity  of  the  country. 
They  had  no  right  to  assume  powers  un- 
known to  their  regular  functions,  under  the 
specious  plea  of  administering  justice. 
They  were  incompetent  to  this  duty.  It 
was  not  within  the  scope  of  their  func- 
tions; and  in  his  opinion,  whatever  the 
hon.  member  might  think  of  it,  neither  the 
act  nor  the  attempt  was  calculated  to  pro- 
duce peace  in  the  country,  or  tranquillity 
in  the  minds  which  deserved  to  be  Iran- 
quilliaed.  The  hon.  gentleman  observed, 
that  he  understood  him  (lord  Castlereagh) 
to  have  given  a  verdict  of  acquittal  on  the 
subject.  He  denied  that  he  had  erer  done 
soi  for  he  did  not  find  himself,  as  a  nii- 
nister,  in  a  situation  which  rendered  him 
more  competent  to  come  to  a  decision, 
than  that  in  which  he  stood  as  a  member 
of  parliament.  The  opinion  he  gave  was 
not  at  all  shaken;  and  he  again  repeated, 
that  he  did  most  distinctly  explain  to  the 
House,  that  the  opinion  which  he  formed, 
when  in  another  council,  and  with  different 
references,  was  perfectly  consistent  with 
the  opinion  which  he  gave  in  the  cabinet 
of  the  duke  of  Portland,  in  1807.  He  had 
given  his  vote  on  a  general  view  of  the 
evidence,  but  he  had  not  proceeded  to  a 
minute  decision.  In  the  opinion  be  gave, 
in  a  late  council,  that  the  intercourse  be- 
tween the  Princess  of  Wales  and  her 
daughter,  should  continue  under  regula- 
tion and  restraint ;  he  meant  not  to  im- 
pute criminality  to  the  former,  for  he 
begged  again  to  be  distinctly  understood 
as  not  assuming  any  functions  which  did 
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not  belong  to  him.    He  foonded  that  opi- 
nion on  wnat  he  learned  in  the  year  1807, 
and  on  no  other  circumstance.    But  he 
begged  to  refuse  the  exercise  of  functions 
which  he  was  not  called  on  to  make  use 
of;   and,  in  the  duke  of  Portland's  admi- 
nistration«  he  was'  not  directed  either  to 
try  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  Princess. 
In  the  Portland  cabinet  there  had  been  no 
exercise  of  judgment  on  the  guilt  or  inno- 
cence of  the  Princess  of  Wales,  but  the 
delivery  of  an  opinion  on  the  documents 
laid   before  them.— They  knew  the  law 
better  ihan  to  pronounce  such  sentence. 
Much  of  the  eTidenoe  against  her  had  pass- 
ed before  him ;  but  that  part,  which  went 
to  exculpate  her,  could  not  be  brought  be- 
fore him.     He  was  not  exercising  a  judg* 
ment  on  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  that  il- 
lustrious personage—- he  was  called  merely 
to  giye  an  opinion  on  the  documents  laid 
beK>re  him.    That  opinion  he  gaye  in  the 
words  which  he  had  used  on  a  former  oc« 
casion ;  but  it  was  not  on  his  dkia  that  the 
hon.    gentleman  should  state  the  inno- 
cence of  the  accused  party — every  subject 
of  the  realm  must  be  considered  mnocent 
till  proved  guilty  by  due  course  of  law.  If 
it  had  been  the  opinion  of  ^he  cabinet, 
from  a  consideration  of  the  depositions, 
that  she  should  be  put  upon  her  trial  for 
high  treason,  his  concurring  in  that  opi* 
nion,  if  it  were  his,  which  it  certainly  was 
not,  would  not  have  shaken  the  right  which 
she,  and  every  other  person  in  ue  realm, 
possessed,  under  the  law,  of  being  deemed 
innocent  till  she  was  declared  gnilty.    He 
was  not  competent  to  convict  or  acouit 
her.    Her  conduct  was  not  brought  before 
the  council  for  that  purpose.    And  he 
agreed  in  the  sentiment  of  lord  Gren- 
▼ilie's  cabinet,  that  it  was  foreign  from 
their  duty  to  exercise  such  a  power.    The 
IVIinute  of  that  cabinet  was  as  follows  ; — 
''  We  are  fully  convinced  that  it  cannot 
be  your  Majesty's  wish,  that  we  should 
lay  before  you  a  detailed  account  of  the 
proceedings  which  have  been  instituted 
by  the  legal  advisers  of  the  Prince  of 
"Wales.    And  we  beg  leave,  with  all  due 
bumility,  to  state,  that  the  laws  have  not 
4aced  us  in  a  situation  to  decide  on  the 
^uilt  or  innocence  oC  any  subject  of  the 
realm,  much  less  on  a  person  so  nearly 
connected  with  the  royal  family.''— He 
adhered  to  the  principle  laid  down  in  that 
M*nuie — it  was  not  their  duty  to  try,  in 
any  judicial  sense,  her  Royal  Highness. 
Sut»  looking  at  all  the  circumstances  be- 
fore them.  It  wu  for  them  to  sayi  whether 
(VOL.  XXV.)  I 
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some  proceeding  should  not  be  had 
against  her — and,  in  the  words  of  the  Mi- 
nute, "  it  was  not  deemed  expedient  that 
any  further  proceeding  should  take  place," 
an  opinion  which  he  coi^idered  indispen- 
sible  to  the  cause  of  justice. — ^The  hon. 
gentleman  pbserved,  that  this  transaciion 
must  come  to  a  decisive  point,  one  way  or 
other — and  what  was  the  decisive  step  he 
advised  them  to  take  ?  Why,  to  hasten 
that  crisis,  a  prosecution  of  two  newspaper 
proprietors  was  the  only  measure  which 
the  deliberative  wisdom  of  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman could  devise.  What  did  he  mean 
by  this?  Did  he  think  it  necessary  to  in- 
stitute this  trial  for  the  purpose  of  proving 
the  innocence  of  the  Princess  of  Wales  ? 
Would  a  mock  trial  of  this  nature  have  that 
eff^t  ?  The  very  idea  was  absurd.  Hovr 
would  this  afiectthe  question  as  to  the  Prin- 
cess of  Wales  ?  Whose  honour,  he  should 
be  glad  to  know, would  be  proved  by  the  trial 
of  those  periM>ns  ?  The  expediency  of  any 
farther  proceeding  was  negatived  by  the 
cabinets  of  the  duke  of  Portland  and  lord 
Grenville»-«ll  the  depositions  were  deliver- 
ed to  her  Royal  Highness,  who  made  such 
observations  on  them  as  she  thought  fit, 
and  had  affidavits  sworn  in  contradiction 
of  them — but  still  the  subsequent  opinion 
of  those  cabinets  was,  that  no  farther  pro- 
ceeding should  take  place.  The  hon.  gen- 
tleman had  not  distinctly  pointed  out  what 
course  was  to  be  pursued.  He  seemed  de« 
sirous  that  a  fresh  examination  should  be 
instituted;  but,  for  his  own  part,  he  could 
not  consider  any  person  a  wise  and  pru- 
dent protector  of  the  honour  of  the  Prin* 
cess  of  Wales,  who  would  call  on  parlia- 
ment to  pursue  such  a  course,  if  they  were 
competent  to  do  it,  which,  be  contended, 
they  were  not.  With  respect  to  the  recent 
examinations  alluded  to  by  the  hon.  mem- 
ber, he  would  neither  admit  or  deny  that 
such  examinations  were  going  on.  He 
had  on  the  other  night  declined  answering 
the  hon.  member's  questions,  and  bis  rea- 
sons for  not  giving  any  answer  to  the 
questions  which  were  then  put  to  him,  still 
remained  in  full  force.  Nothing  that  he 
had  heard  from  him  this  night,  had  satis- 
fied him  that  in  propriety  or  wisdom,  he 
ought  to  depart  from  that  determination. 
He  was  resolved  to  give  no  answers  on  the 
subject,  till  he  saw  in  what  parliamentary 
manner  those  answers  would  be  applied. 
He  would  not  answer  the  question^  of  the 
honourable  member ;  but  he  would  say, 
with  perfect  decorum,  he  would  not  an- 
twer  his  questions  as  lo  what  happened  out 
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of  that  House.  He  would  not  lubmit  his  i 
public  conduct,  or  ad  a  minister  of  the  | 
cfown,  to  be  catechised  by  the  honourable 
member  to  see  if  he  approved  or  disap>> 
proved  of  it.  He  must  ky  parliamentafy 
grounds  for  his  propositions*  and  on  the 
present  important  occasion,  though  on 
matters  of  minor  consequence,  it  migtit  be 
convenfent  for  the  dispatch  of  business  to 
dltow  ih  courtesy  of  question  and  answer, 
he  saw  enough  of  this  subject  to  resolve 
him  not  to  relax.  He  would  Aeither  agree 
that  the  documents  should  be  produced, 
nor  would  he,  in  his  place,  as  a  minister  of 
the  crown,  answer  any  interrogatories,  till 
he  was  thoroughly  satisfied  of  the  parlia* 
mentary  ^rocee^ing  which  was  intended 
to  be  instituted.  If  the  Princess  were 
placed  on  her  trial,  then,  of  codrse,  she 
would  have  the  protection  of  the  law  for 
her  defence.  But  the  House  ought  to  take 
care  of  those  defences  which  were  not  ac- 
cording to  the  law  or  constitution  of  the 
country,  but  arose  from  that  sort  of  cla« 
tnoor  which  was  tbe  worst  description  of 
defence  any  person  could  have.  He  was 
not  aware,  that  there  was  a  disposition  in 
any  quarter,  to  dejsrive  the  Princess  of 
Wales  of  all  proper  protection;  on  the 
contrary,  there  was  every  desire  to  afford 
her  the  utmost  protection  of  the  law.— He 
thouffht  he  had  iaid  enough  to  shew,  what 
an  ill  effect  the  constant  agitation  of  this 
subject  in  parliament,  without  any  specific 

%  object,  must  have  on  the  public  mind.— 
The  bon.  member  had  BOt  been  able  to 
state  any  measure  more  specific  than  the 
prosecution  of  two  printers.  Now,  when 
he  consented  to  this  sacrifice  of  the  liberty 
of  the  press,  it  was  to  be  hoped  that  he 
Would  have  acted  on  a  broad  and  libe« 
ral  plan — ^^and;  instead    of   nVaking  the 

/  mvidioas  selection  which  he  had  done, 
that  be  would  have  moved  for  the  prosecu- 
tion of  all  persons  who  had  published 
those  documents. — Indeed,  it  appeared  to 
him,  that  these  two  newspapers  had  been 
▼ery  tardy  in  committing  the  sin  of  dis- 
closure. His  lordship  concluded  by  ob- 
Sejrviog,  that  he  would  oppose  the  moti4Mi, 
as  relating  to  a  transaction  in  which  par- 
liament could  not  interfere,  with  advantage 
to  the  cause  of  justice,  to  the  parties  con- 
cerned, and,  above  all,  to  the  safety  and 
tranquillity  of  the  country.  Let  them 
look  soberly  to  the  state  of  the  question, 
and  not  allow  their  passions  to  be  misled 
by  the  hon.  member.  Instead  of  their 
agreeing  with  him  they  would  take  no  step, 
except  they  saw  that  it  vrooU  bt  conais- 
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ten!  with  the  welfare  and  peace  of  the 
CQuntrv;  and  with  the  honour  and  dignity 
of  parliament. 

Mr.  ^Pmuonby  said,  he  must  confess  that 
some  parts  of  the  speech  of  his  hon.  firiend 
did  rery  much  surprise  him.     He  was  not 
at  all  aware,  being  ignorant  of  those  pro- 
ceedings, that  any  blame  could  be  at- 
tached to  the  four  Commissioners,  who,  in 
1806,  were  directed  by  his  Majesty  to 
proceed  with  the  investigation.    But,  if 
what  his  hon.  friend  asserted  was  correct, 
it  was  impossible  for  him  to  acquit  them  of 
blame,  of  very  great  blame,  as  naTingsab- 
mitled  to  the  crown  a  deposHion,  purport* 
ingto  be  the  result  of  a  witness's  evidence, 
when  that  deposition  was  not  homo  oot 
by  the  examination.    Nothing  could  be 
more  censurable  than  this,  which  he  might 
call   a  judicial  forgery.      He,  however. 
Was  of  opinion,  that  the  zeal  of  his  boo. 
fnend  had  misled  him ;  that  he  bad  been 
deceived  by  the  person  who  put  into  his 
hand  that  unauthorised  abd  unvouched 
paper,  which  he  had  that  night  produced 
in  opposition  to  Mrs.  Lisle's  deposition ; 
that  those  four  Commissioners  had  done 
ihss^  crown  and  Mrs.  Lisle  Justice,  and 
had  not  submitted  what    her   evidence 
would  not  fully  bear  out*    From  the  high 
situatron   of  those   feor   Commissioners, 
being  all  peers,  they  cOutdtiot  be  preient 
to  explain  their  conduct ;  and  he  was  ex- 
tremely sorfv    too,    that  his    hon.   and 
learned  firiend  (sir  1^.  Romilly),  who  acted 
as  secretary  under  the  commission,  bad 
quitted  the  House  previous  to  the  charge 
being  mitde.    If  a  deposition  was  avb- 
mitted  to  the  crWn,  not  warranted  by  the 
evidence,  his  hon.  and  heamed  friend  (and 
he  would  speak  his  sentimenti  openly) 
most  be  as  culpable  as  any  of  the  Com* 
missioners.     But  he  would  test  on  the 
known  probity  iind  cbak^cter   of  those 
noble  lotds,  he  would  r^st  on  the  known 
probity  of  his  learned  friend,  his  opinion, 
that  nothing  was  submitted  to  the  crown 
but  what  was  warranted  by  the  evidence. 
He  had,  however,  endeavoured  to  tepply 
the  absence  of  his  hon.  friend,  by  wtHmg 
to  him  a  note,  in  which  he  stated  what 
had  passed,  end  re<|ttesting  his  preeence 
in  the  House,  so  that  he  would  probably 
be.  in  his  place  before  this  debate  was 
finished,  to  give  some  explanation  on  this 
subject  to  the  House. — With  regard  to  the 
notion,  he  wtfuld  give  it  his  support ;  bet 
from  reasons  in  manv  respects  diflkrent 
from  those  urged  by  the  hon.  mover.    He 
believed  no  m^n  in  that  House,  or  ont  of 


Up  €oqM  f  entore  la  aaaerlt  that  ha  bad»  on 
any  occMioii«  ioterfered  improperly,  or  in* 
terfered  at  all  id  those  unforlttoate  ditien- 
tiooi  which  ovitted  among  ihe  royal 
iamilv.  Ho  had  voted  agiinti  ihe  mo* 
lion  Uio  other  night ;  and  if  the  motion 
Ihia  night  waa  for  the  proeecution  of  lady 
Douglas,  ho  wooid  vote  againai  that  alio ; 
bocaofo  ho  oould  not  conceive  any  good 
that  ivoiild  itrite  from  such  a  prosecation* 
Bui  wbai  wna  the  motion  then  under  con- 
fideraftion )  It  «vu  a  motion  calling  finr  the 
ppoeectttion  of  certain  |»cintera  of  two 
newa^apen  for  pubrwhing  the  depoakioni 
relatif  0  to  the  Princem  of  Wales ;  but  if 
the  hon.  gontlemen  opposite  would  rather 
thol  all  who  had  ofiended  should  he  prose- 
cuted, if  they  had  thought  it  better  that 
every  printer  who  had  published  those 
depositions  ahould  be  punished--he  would 
▼Qle  for  thai  also.  He  had  no  objection 
Hi  the  motion  so  extended,  and  would  vote 
for  Ihe  puQiahmont  of  all  who  had  pub* 
lished  these  depositions.  In  ihe  speech 
of  the  noble  lord,  he  observed  a  very 
groat  fallacy,  in  thinking  these  not  more 
reprehensible  than  former  puhlicalions* 
The, noble  lord  had  spoken  of  those  with 
whom  the  publication  of  the  documents 
commenced;  bat  be  should  kave  focol* 
leded,  that,  in  the  first  publication,  there 
wos  nothing  which  was  shocking  to  the 
mind  or  lo  poblio  morals,  while  those 
vhicb  hod  boon  lately  produced  displayed 
ouch  a  scene  of  pollution  and  infamy,  as 
was  not  lo  be  equalled  tn  any  family  of 
liigh  distinction  in  Europe  much  lees  in 
one  esercisiAg  Ihe  poweva  of  sovereignty. 
He  wouM  put  ii  lo  the  candour,  the  ho* 
nour,  iho  feeling  of  the  House,  was  it 
fitting  thai  publications,  such  as  Iheae, 
ahooM  be  permitted  to  be  continued  in  a 
ciTilined  country  ?  He  did  not  wish  to 
alir  up  seods  of  strifo-i-be.did  not  wish  to 

£'vo  one  party  an  advantage  over  another ; 
It  he  was  desirous  of  putting  an  end  lo 
onoh  disolosurea  altogether— >he  aririMd  lo 
imaove  Ihe  frightful  exhibition  now  held 
•p  before  the  public  What  would  be 
die  oenaequonce  if  suck  a  system  were 
,  enfferad  lo  go  on?  Every  vile  and  filthy 
nnacdote  that  oooM  be  ooUectcd  together 
would  be  disseminated  through  the  coun- 
try. And  who  would  Ihe  Houae  then 
have  to  blame  ?  Why,  itself,  and  itself 
«nly««vfer  when  a  motion  waa  made  to  put 
a  atop  lo  anch  proceedinga  aa  those,  the 
House  refused  it  innd  by  that  meana  en- 
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the  demravud  taste  which  ires 
gftwingnp  ia  tin  oouniryi  they  would 


not  punish  Uie  offenders  brought  before 
them,  and  thus  gave  a  sanction  to  others 
to  follow  their  impure  example.  If  the 
House  pleased  to  gratify  the  malignity  of 
any  party,  by  keeping  such  scenes  before 
the  public  eye,  they  would  rc^ject  the  mo- 
tion 4  but  let  no  man  hereafter  in  that 
Hooie  raise  bis  voice  to  complsiu^  thai 
there  was  a  spirit  in  the  country  eager  to 
traduce  or  degrade  royalty — let  no  man 
complain,  that  there  was  an  antimonaiH 
cbical  faction  in  the  empire— let  no  man 
complain,  that  there  were  persons  anxioua 
to  make  a  traffic  in  (amily'dissention^ 
<>nly  as  a  grade  to  raise  themselves  to 
power.— Let  the  {louse  hear  those  ro^ 
proaches  no  more— fee  let  who  would  be 
the  persons  who  began  these  publicationi^ 
a  motion  waa  then  made,  vrhich.  if  carried^ 
would  put  an  end  4o  such  proceedings;— 
if  the  propositions  were  agreed  to,  the 
House  would  otertbrow  the  «ystem«-if 
they  rqected  it,  the  system  would  be  en* 
couraged;  and,  he  would  venture  to  pre* 
diet,  that  before  a  month  was  passed,  they 
would  have  bitter  reason  to  regret  their 
cwn  improvidenoe* 

Mr.  Batkwru  said,  the  right  hon.  gentle* 
man  had  certainly  taken  a  very  difierent 
view  of  the  questbn  from  that  urged  in 
its  support  by  the  hon.  mover,  and  had 
promised  his  vote  on  grounds  widely  dissi- 
milar from  those  which  influenced  that 
hon.  gentleman.  He  had  however  argued 
the  case  with  some  shew  of  reason,  which 
entitled  him  to  a  statement  of  the  opiniona 
of  those  who  found  they  could  not  conoor 
in  sentiment  with  him.  He  would  not 
enter  into«  the  hon.  mover's  at'tack  upon 
the  four  peers,  who  had  acted  as  commis- 
sioners upon  the  oocasiop  alloded  to,  hot 
merely  notice  that  the  whole  courae  of  the 
apoech  with  which  the  motion  waa  pre- 
faced, led  to  a  conclusion  to  which,  in  a 
parKamentnry  view,  that  epeech  had  not 
the  alighteat  reference.    When  the  hon. 

:entleman  talked  of  a  crisis,  his  motion 
ad  no  more  connection  with  that  matter 
than  it  had  with  a  motion  for  an  adjourn- 
ment of  the  House*  For  what  would  bo 
the  result  if  Ihe  prosecutions  he  proposed 
ahould  be  inatitnled  ?  How  could  they 
accompluh  his  avowed  obiiect  ?  And  b^ 
side,  for  what  oftnce  were  they  to  be  re- 
sorted to  }  Not  for  calumny,  for  the  news- 
papers  had  not  invented  the  matter,  nor 
were  they  the  authors  of  the  documents. 
Their  crime  it  seemed,  in  the  eyes  of  Iho 
hon.  gentleman,  that  they  had  published 
ihtt  wnole  book«  and  not  partial  extracu  to 
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prejudice  tbe  public  in  any  way.  Their 
•nly  offence  was  tbat  of  presuming  to  pub- 
lish all  tbe  evidence,  and  if  con?icted  of 
thisi  what  would  that  conviction  do  to- 
wards vindicating  the  Princess  of  Wales  ? 
But  the  right  hon.  gentleman  who  spoke 
last  had  gone  on  another  ground,  and 
wished  to  punish  these  publishers  for  the 
indecency  and  gross  impropriety  of  their 
^efience  against  the  public  morals;  which, 
hesaid,  was  so  great  that  it  ought  not  to  be 
overlooked.  Let  the  House  then  look  at 
the  subject  in  tbat  light,  and  not  couple 
the  question  with  considerations  altogether 
distinct  if  they  did  so,  and  agreed  to  tbe 
motion  on  these  arguments  ;  if  they  once 
began  to  act  as  custodet  morum,  they 
might  be  awured  they  would  very  soon 
have  their  hands  full  of  this  sort  of  busi- 
ness*  He  put  it  to  them  to  say,  if  there 
really  was  any  thing  in  this  so  offensive  to 
public  morals  as  to  call  for  their  interfe- 
rence. The  right  hon.  gentleman  had 
cautioned  them  that  if  they  did  not  take 
this  step  to  night  they  would  have  no  cause 
to  complain  of  the  existence  of  such  evils, 
nor  any  right  to  apply  a  remedy  to  them 
hereafter.  In  his  opinion  a  very  great  dis- 
tinction was  to  be  drawn.  These  docu- 
ments were  not  tbe  invention  of  the  print- 
ers implicated  in  this  motion;  they 
might  at  one  time  have  been  published  by 
the  Princess  of  Wales  herself  and  if  they 
had  been  so  published,  would  any  one  say 
that  the  publication  would  have  subjected 
her  Royal  Highness  to  pains  and  penalties, 
such  as  were  now  proposed  to  be  inflicted 
on  these  printers.  These  papers  wer^ 
matter  of^  history  ;  not  productions  in- 
serted for  party  purposes,  to  gratify  malig- 
nity, or  convey  partial  or  mischievous  im- 
f^ressions.  When  indecent  trials  were  pub- 
ished,  for  tbe  sake  of  justice,  no  one  thought 
of  prosecuting  their  authors.  These  were 
not  original  inventions  and  he  did  not  see 
that  by  passing  them  over  tbe  House  ^as 
precluded]  from  any  subsequent  measures, 
or  from  taking  up  any  onence  in  future 
which  they  might  deem  worthy  of  their 
interference.  They  ought  also  to  look  a 
little  to  tbe  cause  of  Uiese  publications. 
The  first  door  to  them  was  opened  by 
those  who  printed  the  Princess  of  Wales^s 
letter,  and  after  that  ilUadvised  step,  it  was 
not  to  be  wondered  at  that  persons  in  pos- 
aession  of  the  whole  documents  should  feel 
themselves  at  liberty  to  make  them  public, 
in  order  to  do  away  the  false  impressions 
made  by  the  promulgation  of  parlial  and 
garbled  extracts.     Und^  all   the  cir- 
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cnmstances  of  the  c^ae,  he  considered  the 
laying  of  tbe  whole  before  the  public  to 
be  no  offence. 

Lord  MiUcn  said,  that  had  the  motion 
related  to  the  prosecution  of  lady  Dongtas, 
it  would  have  been  a  matter  ef  much 
doubt  how  he  should  have  given  his  vote  ; 
but  as  the  hon.  gentleman  had  changed 
his  course,  no  doubt  remained  on  bis  miod 
in  what  manner  he  ought  to  decide*  If 
the  House  did  not  interfere  on  this  occa- 
sion, it  never  could  in  any  case  heroafier. 
The  press,  in  this  case,  bad  transgressed 
the  bounds  of  morality  and  of  deoeDcy» 
and  he  called  on  the  House  to  visit  on  the 
publishers  of  the  disgusting  and  obacene 
documents  complained  of,  the  just  ven* 
geance  of  the  House.  This  was  the  more 
necessary,  when  they  considered  the  high 
situation  of  the  parties  afiected  by  theae 
shameful  publications.  Hetberefore warmly 
contended  for  the  prosecution  of  the  print* 
ers ;  as  if  they  were  suflfered  to  eacape 
with  impunity,  a  bad  example  would  be 
set  to  others  who  saw  the  gross  breaches 
of  public  decorum  which  were  allowed  to 
be  committed  without  punishment. 

Mr.  Cartwr^ht  conceived  that  no  good 
could  result  in  this  instance  from  parlia* 
mentary  interference.  He  lamented  the 
nature  of  these  publications,  but  blamed 
those  whose  first  publication  of  the  Prin* 
cess's  letter  had  naturally  led  to  tbem,  as 
the  source  of  all  tbe  mischief  that  might 
ensue.  That  letter  contained  paragrapha 
calculated  strongly  to  excite  pabKc  opi» 
nion  in  a  certain  direction,  and  he  coold 
easily  enter  into  the  feelings  of  peraons 
who  deemed  it  right  tbat  there  shooid  be 
no  partial  statements  of  this  important 
business;  but  that,  if  any  part  came  forth» 
then  that  all  should  appear  befbie  the 
country.  The  hon.  mover  had  in  conein 
sion  said  that  his  object  was  conciliatioD-* 
for  bis  part  he  could  imagine  nothinc  so 
well  calculated  to  insure  tbia  bleasiog  taan 
to  abstain  from  such  speeches  and  motiooa 
as  the  hon.  gent,  had  just  made.  He  ear* 
nestly  hoped  that  this  would  be  the  last  ef 
these  attempts,  as.it  was  impossible  to  aee 
that  any  good  could  result  from  them;  and 
on  the  other  band  their  tendency  to  coo* 
firm  and  increase  all  the  mischier,  the  re* 
moval  of  which  they  pretended  to  hmve 
in  view,  was  sufficiently  obvious. 

Mr.  Stephm  acknowledged  tbat  he  had 
read  these  papers  not  only  with  paia  baa 
with  grief;  but  he  had  read  docooMMa 
equally  dtsgustlnff  in  other  papersp  and  m 
aome  of  them  berora  Isat  Satardij*    Bel 
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he  rote  to  ipeak  to  mnother  point  He 
rose  in  consequence  of  tn  attack  on  tbe 
memory  of  an  illaitriooi  friend  of  his,  the 
reveredf  and  lamented  Mr.  Perceval. 
When  the  hon.  mover  took  merit  to  him- 
aelf  for  not  doing  jaatice  to  the  memory 
of  that  ▼irtooos  minister ;  when  he  talked 
of  sparing  his  character  by  not  drawing 
a  comparison  between  his  conduct  on  a 
former  occasion*  and  that  of  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman himself  now,  it  was  barely  possible 
to  listen  to  him  with  patience  and  mo- 
deration. Mr,  PerccTal  had  undertaken 
to  soperintend  a  book  containing  the  evi- 
dence in  the  case  of  tbe  Princess  of  Wales, 
for  her  Royal  Highness  as  her  defence,  and 
if  as  her  advocate  he  had  omitted  any 

Sassages,  to  what  would  he  have  exposed 
er  and  himself  \  to  the  charge  of  having 
omitted  and  withheld  parU  of  the  testi- 
mony, and  thereby  invalidated  the  whole. 
He  believed  that  this  was  the  fiirst  time 
the  mention  of  immorality  had  ever  been 
connected  with  the  name  of  Perceval,  or 
that  he  had  been  accused  of  disregard  to 
the  decencies  of  life,  who  had  been  so 
eminent  an  example  of  re-pect  to  them 
all.  But  did  the  hon.  gentleman  mean  to 
say,  that  as  the  Princess  of  Wales's  coon* 
ael,  in  an  appeal  she  was  about  to  make 
to  the  public,  he  had  any  choice  in  altering 
or  abndging  the  evidence  on  which  that 
appeal  was  founded  ^ — And  what  was  the 
letter  which  had  been  called—-''  threat* 
cning  V*  It  was  written  upon  the  suppo- 
sition thai  by  her  exclusion  from  court 
being  enforced,  a  sanction  would  be  con- 
ferred not  only  upon  the  charge  of  levity, 
but  upon  the  more  serious  accusations 
which  had  been  brought  against  the  Prin- 
cess— that  she  ought  not  to  acquiesce  in 
this  ignominy,  but  afibrd  the  public  an 
opportunity  of  judging  of  her  conduct. 
Ought  Mr.  Perceval,  in  this  case,  to  have 
garbled  the  evidence  ?  .  Even  the  hon. 
gentleman,  with  all  his  predilection  for 
garbling,  would  scarcely  say  that  ought 
to  have  been  done.  If  a  line  had  been 
aoppressed,  the  argument  would  have  been 
asainst  the  Princess.  Suppose  any  part 
of  the  depositions  had  been  left  out,  would 
it  not  then  have  been  said  that  her  Royal 
Highness  had  made  an  insidious  and  on- 
fair  appeal  \  Yet  such  was  the  argument 
of  the  hon.  member,  and  he  deplored  that 
bar  Royal  Highnesses  case  had  fiillen  into 
ouch  hands.  He  deeply  deplored  that  her 
Boyal  Highness  had  not  such  advisers  now 
SM  she  had  at  that  time.  It  would  have 
been  well  for  her  and  for  the  poHic  s  and 
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her  defence  would  not  have  Allien  into 
such  injudicious  hands  as  into  those  of  the 
hon.  gentleman  this  night.  It  was  truly 
said, 

*'  An  open  foe  msy  prove  a  corse, 
But  SB  iDprudeot  fdend  it  wone.'* 

(A  laugh  from  tbe  opposition  bench.) 
le  was  glad  to  see  the  hon.  gentleman 
so  jocose  DOW.  He  had  tried  to  be  very 
pathetic  in  his  speech,  almost  tempting 
him  (Mr.  S.)  to  takeout  his  handkerchief 
and  to  beguile  himself  with  the  idea  that 
there  was  really  a  tear  in  the  hon.  gentle* 
man's  eye.  Hts  present  merriment  proved 
this  to  M  a  mistake.  Not  being  pathetic, 
he  might  be  allowed  to  say,  the  long  in- 
flammatory argument  of  the  hon.  gentle- 
roan  had  turned  entirely  on  this,  that  the 
Princess  of  Wales  had  not  now  a  full  ac- 
quittal. He'  wai  not  satisfied  with  the  ac* 
quittal  of  the  Grenville  Cabinet;  with 
that  of  the  Portland  Cabinet ;  with  that 
of  the  great  and  revered  body  who  bad 
lately  investigated  the  matter ;  but  out  of 
regard  to  her  Royal  Highness  would  set 
all  afloat  again.  This  knight  of  the  lan» 
thorn,  who  stflk>d  forward  to  defy  all  ac- 
cusers of  the  Princess;  what  was  the 
lance  he  broke  ?  A  tilt  at  and  prosecution 
of  the  Morning  Post  and  Morning  Herald 
newspapers.  What,  then,  was  it  by  this 
he  was  to  prove  tbe  Princess  of  Wales 
guilty  or  innocent  ? — ^The  hon.  gentleman 
had  undertaken  a  heavy  responsibility  bv 
reading  the  paper  relative  lo  Mrs.  Li^le  s 
evidence— that  paper  from  which  he  had 
drawn  accusations  against  four  noble  lords^ 
and  the  learned  gentleman  now  in  hii 
place,  (sir  SL  Romilly,  who  had  come  in) 
—accusations  whi<;h,  if  true,  proved  that 
they  had  acted  in  a  manner  highly  per- 
fidious to  the  trust  reposed  in  them,  and 
dishonourable  to  men  in  any  rank  in  life. 
For  what  was  the  charge  ?  That  they  had 
put  words  into  the  mouths  of  witnesses 
which  they  had  never  used,  and  extracted 
evidence  oy  means  of  questions  improper 
for  a  judge  to  pot,  and  which  would  not 
have  l>een  permitted  if  the  partiea  had 
had  any  legal  advisers  with  them.  If 
these  were  so,  these  noble  lords  were  more 
reprehensible  than  he  had  words  to  ex- 
press.  But  he  doubted  the  hon.  gentle* 
man's  information.  He  ridiculed  the 
knight  errantry  of  the  hon.  gentlfman, 
which,  instead  of  procuring  the  evidence 
to  be  revised,  was  evaporated  in  an  attack 
upon  two  editors.  As  for  that  concilin- 
lion  which,  he  said,  bekwged  to  the  letter 
he  had  written  for  tbe  F^inceai,  and  read 
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to  the  HouM^  be  (Mr.  &)  did  not  tee  all 
that  conciliatory  temper  in  it  To  him  it 
looked  more  like  a  triumph  on  what  had 
passed  in  that-Hoase.  But  be  gladly  re- 
linqQifbed  the  subjectj  hafin^  fulfilled  the 
object  for  which  he  roBe»  to  vindicate  from 
the  aspersion  of  want 'of  a  reconciliatory 
spirit  between  man  and  wife,  in  Mr.  Per- 
ceval,  who  wa«  himself  an  ornament  to  the 
conjugal  state. 

^  Sir  S.  Romilfy  said,  he  understood  that 
since  he  left  the  House,  a  statement  bad 
been  made  by  l^is  hon.  friend  nearly 
affecting  himself,  of  which  he  might  ha?e 
expected  some  previpus  intimation,  and 
which  he  regretted  he  was  not  present  to 
hear,  haTing  beeq  called  away  by  an  in* 
dispensible  avocation.  He  did  not  impute 
it  to  any  want  of  candour  on  the  part  of 
his  hon.  friend  that  such  a  statement  took 
place  in  his  absence;  and  be  was  ex- 
tremely sorry  it  was  not  possible  for  him, 
at  that  moment,  to  give  the  explanation 
that  might  be  wished.  From  the  account 
of  this  statement  which  had  been  com* 
nunicated  to  him,  be  was  extremely  sorry 
that  he  could  not  give  that  explanation, 
but  still  he  believed  that  what  he  was 
•nabled  to  state  would  prove  so  far  satis* 
factory  to  the  House.  The  House  would 
have  in  its  recollection,  that  be  stated  on 
a  former  evening  he  had  been  present  at 
all  the  examinations  but  onet  on  which 
day  he  did  not  receive  the  notice  time 
enough  to  attend.  He  had  lo  repeat  then, 
thai  he  was  present  at  every  examination 
held  by  the  four  Lords  Commissioners  in 
1806,  except  one;  and  it  unfortuoalely  so 
happened,  that  tbiywason  toe  Sd  of  July, 
the  day  on  which  the  examination  of  Mrs. 
Lisle  Cook  place.  He  was  lorry  it  so  oc* 
cqrredfnot  only  for  himself,bo  t  ior  the  noble 
lords  whose  cooduct  had  been  questioned. 
But  unleu  the  examination  of  that  lady 
Wtt  conducted  in  a  way  very  difierent 
from  that  of  ever^  other  examination,  he 
most  assert,  that  u  was  absolutely  impos* 
■ible  that  the  statement  of  it,  as  given  by 
his.  hon.  friend,  could  be  the  true  one. 
The  niode  of  examination  was  this:— -the 
witnesses  were  examined  alnosl  excln- 
aively,by  lords  Ellenborough  and  Brskine; 
the  questions  which  they  put*  were  never 
taken  down  at  all— aiMi  he  (sit  S.  S.) 
heittk  the  only  person  nresenkit.  besides 
the  Commissioners  9pd  tne  witnessi  took 
down  esly  the  answers  of  the  hrtter.  This, 
indeed^  was  the  course  uniibrinly  Callowed 
IB  all  oxaminations  bebn  a  magistrate, 
iBdha  wwU  agtia  repeal  that  ao  one 
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question  was  ever  taken  down.  If  upon 
oath,  he  was  ready  todeclarey  that  be  took 
down  the  evidence  precisely  an^l  literally 
in  the  words  of  every  witness;  itwaa  then 
read  over  to  each  of  them,  or  they  read  it 
themselves,  and  in  some  instances  made 
alterations  suggested  by  such  .perusal* 
and  then  signed  the  whole.  He  bad  to 
add,  that  there  were  no  copies  of  the 
evidence  taken  by  the  noble  lor4s»  or  the 
least  alteration  introduced  bythena;  but 
the  whole  original  examinations,  in  his 
hand-writing,  were  submitted  to  the  privy 
council.  On  the  day  when  he  waa  absent, 
the  evidence  was  taken  by  one  of  the 
learned  lords  then  present.  There  was, 
•therefore,  no  possibility  of  the  paper  pro- 
duced by  his  hon.  friend  being  authentic, 
unless  the  noble  lords  followed  a  different 
course  that  day  from  what  they  hfid  ever 
before  done.  He  would  leave  it  to  the 
House  to  judge  of  the  probability  m  poe> 
sibility  of  such  an  alteration  of  prooednre, 
and  the  evidence  would  be  found  in  the 
hand*writing  of  orte  of  the  noble  lords, 
there  being  none  else  present  on  that  day 
but  the  four  Commissioners.  Having  said 
thus  much,  he  would  take  the  liberty  of 
adding,  that  in  his  opinion  the  examina- 
tions were  uken  throughout  with  tisi 
utmost  impartiality,  and  rather  with  a 
leaning  to  nnd  the  Princess  not  guilty  of 
the  charges  brought  against  her. 

Mr.  Jmh  Smith  thought  that  a  species  of 
disgrace  attached  to  all  of  those  who  did 
not  use  every  means  in  their  power  ts 
suppress  these  scandalous  publicatiom. 
Didnot  every  one  wi^b  ^  hide  them  from 
his  family,  and  from  his  servants?  Fross 
the  known  character  and  sentiments  sf 
the  hon.  and  learned  member  (Mr.  Sier 
phen),  he  expected  that  be  would  have 
iMen  clamorous  against  them ;  but«  some* 
how  or  otheri  it  so  happened  that  hie  mo» 
rality  always  chimed  in  with  thedifoctioas 
of  ministers.  He  wa$  no  friend  lo  piose- 
cotions  for  libels,  but  this  was  one  oi  tbeee 


cases  in  which  a  public  vindicatiott  of  the 
illustrious  personage  who  bad  been  se 
atrociousl]f  aspersed  would  be  gratifying 
to  the  feelings  of  the  country^  The  public 
feeling  was  strong  on  this  subject,  and  that 
fedittg  ought  never  to  be  despised.  Ha 
wu  sure  that  the  Princess  had  been  hardly 
dealt  with,  and  in  a  mumer  which  woold 
have  been  thought  harsh  if  exercised 
against  the  wife  or  daughter  of  any  man 
in  that  House.  He  waa  unwilling  to  ps^ 
secute  for  libel ; .  but  very  lately  he  had 
aeon  a  priAer  soAficled  of  a  palnmnie* 
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publicatiiDn  against  an  illustrieiia  perton, 
and  shoald  the  House  refase  to  interfere 
to  vindicate  the  honour  of  an  injared 
woman  ? 

Mr.  Siepkei^  explained,  that  he  had  ex* 
pressed  the  utmost  abhorrence  and  detes- 
tation of  the  gross  and  scandalous  nature 
of  the  pubh'cations  in  question. 

Mr.  LoMcella  wished  to  learn  in  what 
sense  the  publishing  the  depositions  in 
council  could  be  called  a  libel  ?  The 
publishers  mi|ht  hare  published  them 
without  authority, but  they  were  not  libels. 
Admitting,  as  he  most  fully  did,  that  the 
publication  of  such  documents  was  most 
degrading  and  reprehensible,  he  thought 
it  ought  to  be  considered  that  the  depo- 
sitions alluded  to  had  long  been  in  the 
hands  of  many  persons,  that  some  for- 
bearance had,  thereforei  been  shown  on 
the  part  of  the  editors,  and  that  the  eren- 
tual  publication  was  in  some  degree  to  be 
attributed  to  the  provocation  of  the  ori- 
ginal publication  from  the  opposite  quar- 
ter. He  expected  nothing  less,  when  he 
came  to  the  House  to  night,  than  to  hear  a 
motion  made  either  to  bring  her  royal 
highness  the  Princess  of  Wales  to  a  trial, 
or  to  indict  lady  Douglas  for  perjury. 
He  was  astonished  when  he  found  this  im- 
portant proceeding  brought  so  low,  as  to 
end  in  the  prosecution  of  a  printer  of  a 
newspaper.  He  cdold  not  understand 
what  would  be  the  effect  of  a  prosecution 
of  these  printers  for  a  libel :  nor  indeed 
could  he  see,  how  the  publication  of  pro- 
ceedings before  a  privy  council  could  be 
Called  a  libel.  He  a^eed  with  all  those 
who  thought  the  published  details  were  in 
the  highest  degree  disgusting  and  dis- 
graceful :  but  he  thought  the  House,  be- 
fore it  proceeded  to  vote,  should  be 
assured  of  the  practical  bene6t  of  the 
motions 

Mr.  Pretttm,  who  spoke  amidst  frequent 
interruptions  and  loud  cries  of  .question, 
was  against  the  motion,  and  thought  that 
no  ^ound  of  libel  could  be  laid. 

Sir  r.  Plomer  said,  if  the  attack  made 
<m  the  former  legal  advisers  of  the  Prin- 
cess of  Wales  had  been  confined  to  him- 
aelf,  he  should,  have  been  silent :  but  as 
the  character  of  his  deceased  friend,  and 
of  another  eminent  person,  was  concerned, 
lie  should,  with  the  indulgence  of  the 
House,  explain  the  reasons  which  influ- 
enced their  advice  to  the  Princess.  When 
they  were  called  upon  to  consider  how 
they  should  act  in  justification  of  her 
Boy  al  Highnetaagainst  the  chax  ges  brought 


against  her,  they  had  to  deliberate  what 
would  be  the  public  sentiment,  if  they 
Were  left  in  the  dark  as  to  the  result  of  an 
enquiry  affecting  her  honour  and  her  life : 
whether  the  character  of  the  Princesa 
would  not,  in  such  a  .case,  suffer  severely 
by  exclusion  from  the  royal  presence. 
On  the  best  judgment  which  he  could 
form,  as  to  the  sood  and  evil  likely  to 
result  from  the  publication  of  the  investl- 
^tion,  and  not  ignorant  of  the  objections 
which  lay  against  such  a  proceeding,  still 
they  thought  that  the  vindication  of  her 
innocence  required  that  the  whole  should 
be  put  before  the  public.  Whether  such 
judgment  was  ri^ht  or  wrong,  certainly  it 
had  not  been  their  intention  to  calumniate 
or  traduce  her  Royal  HighncM,  but  to  jua» 
tifv  and  acquit ;  nor  did  it  appear  pro- 
bable to  him  that  the  present  publication 
of  the  Book  could  be  influenced  by  a  ma- 
licious motive.  When  the  object  of  ad- 
mission td  the  royal  presence  had  been 
obtained,  the  publication  was  immediately 
abandoned,  and  such  inviolable  secrecy 
preserved  respecting  it,  that  he  had  not 
even  trusted  himself  with  a  copy,  either 
printed  or  manuscript,  of  the  proceedings : 
and  in  this  secrecy  he  believed  it  would 
have  still  remained,  had  not  the  partial 
statements  of  one  side  provoked  counter 
statements  on  the  other,  and  thus  led  to  a 
complete  disclosure.  As  to  the  question 
whether  the  publication  were  a  libel,  his 
opinion  on  this  subject  must  appear  in- 
terested, for  he  could  not  call  the  work  a 
libel,  unless  he  meant  to  accuse  himself 
formerly  of  such  libellous  intention,  or 
supposed  that  the  Princess  meant  to  ca- 
lumniate herself  by  the  statement  which 
was  made  for  the  purpose  of  her  vindi- 
cation. * 

Mr.  Tlenuy  rose  to  animadvert  on  the 
first  part  of  the  speech  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  member  who  had  just  sat  down, 
which  contained  the  most  complete  justi- 
fication of  the  motion  of  his  hon.  friend, 
and  which  unless  it  were  contradicted  by 
an  equally  competent  authority,  would  go 
to  lay  it  down  that  the  publication  of  the 
investigation  was  no  libel.  The  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  stated  that  they,  the 
advisers  and  friends  of  the  Princess  of 
Wales,  had  brought  forward  this  publica- 
tion of  the  Book  as  necessary  to  screen 
her  from  the  inferences  from  the  secret 
inquiry.  He  should  be  glad  to  know  how 
that  necessity  was  less  now  than  former- 
ly ?  A  secret  enquiry  had  been  carried 
on  in  1800,  it  was  necessary  to  do  some- 
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thing,  to  screen  her  from  the  consequeocesr 
if  the  sormises  which  woald  naturally  fol- 
low cemained  uncontradicted ;    a  secret 
enquiry  was,  it  seemed,  going  on  now; 
and  was  nothing  to  be  done  at  present  for 
her  vindication  ?  The  two  cases  were  per- 
fectlv   parallel;    the  argument  went  on 
all  fouva.    He  should  not  now  examine 
into  the  manner  in  which  the  evidence 
had  been  suppressed,  and   so  studiously 
suppressed,  that  large  sums  of  money  had 
been  offered  for  a  copy  of  the  woriL     It 
had  been  said  that  the  Princess  was  desi- 
rous to  have  it  suppressed  ;  he  believed 
that  others  had  suppressed  it  for  her:    But 
to  concede  this  point  for  the  sake  of  the 
argument.    It  was  inferred,  because  she 
was  received  at  court,  this  set  every  thing 
right ;  she  was  upon  the  footing  of  any 
other  person ;    there  was  an  end  to  the 
question;    the  three  lawyers  were  com- 
pletely satisfied ;  the  book  was  no  longer 
of  any  value;  and  the  potting  her  foot  in 
St.  James's  was  supposed  to  whitewash  all 
stains.      But  was  she  now  received   at 
cour^?  Was  she  now  in  the  situation  of 
every  other  person  ?    So  far  from  it,  she 
was  not  even  allowed  the  intercourse  of 
her  own  daughter.    She  stood  therefore 
now  in  the  situation  in  which  she  stood 
when    her    legal    advisers    thought    the 
publication  necessary  ;  and  now  as  then 
some  steps  should  be  taken  to  clear  her 
character.    If  this  had  been  known  at  the 
time,  that  she  would  be  received  at  court,- 
but  was  to  be  debarred  from  the  society 
of  her  child,  would  she  then  have  been 
willing  to  suppress  the  evidence  ?  Would 
she  not  have  thought  some  farther  vindi- 
cation necessary  ?  Nothing  new  had  hap- 
pened since  that  period ;  no  new  accusa- 
tions had  been  hatched  ;  and  he  could  not 
comprehend,  how,  standing  in  precisely 
the  same  situation  as  she  did,  when  the 
learned  gentleman  took  his  station  at  the 
bookseller's    door,    readv    to    give    his 
publication  to  the  world,  m  vindication  of 
the  Princess's  honour,  how  that  learned 
gentleman,  the  former  adviser  and  advo- 
cate of  her  Royal  Highness,  could  with- 
hold his  assent  from  a  motion  calculated 
to  vindicate  her  honour.     No  one  felt 
more  strongly  than  he  did  the  disagree- 
ble  nature  of  the  duty  imposed  upon  them, 
but  matters  were  come  to  a  crisis,  and 
•Qmething  must  be  done  sooner  or  later, 
to  meet  that  crisis.     If  the  noble  lord  over 
th«  way   would  state^  as  he  had    been 
p^ressed  to  do,  that  any   measures  were 
taking  to  come  to  a  decision  one  way  or 
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the  other,  to  give  the  House  and  the  coun- 
try satisfaction — he  wished  the  noble  lord 
would  attend  to  him,  because  he  had  pro- 
fessed himself  ready  to  give  an  answer  if 
any  one  would  give  him  a  reason  for  so 
doing.     If  he  would  only  assure  him  that 
any  such  measure  was  in  agitation,   he 
should  not  hear  one  word  more  from  him 
on  the  subject;  he  would  close  his  lips, 
and  await  the  result  in  silence.     All  he 
insisted  on  was,  that  they  ought  not  to 
remain  in  their  present  situation.      He 
could  discern  by  no  gesture  or  look  of  the 
noble  lord,  whether  they  were  to  remain 
in  that  situation  or  not.    But  waving  this 
question,  he  wished  to  know  by  what  an- 
thority  Mr.  Conant  had  called  for  the  evi- 
dence of  any  person  on  the  subject;  why 
the  privy  council,  being  still  in  full  vigoor, 
if  not  abounding  in  wisdom,   he    (Mr. 
Conant]  should  undertake  to  meddle  with 
matters  of  state  ?  It  had  been  said  by  the 
hearned  gentleman,  that  the  Princeas  of 
Wales  could  not  intend  by  the  documenu 
which  were  published  to  criminate  henei£ 
True ;  but  he  wished  to  know  who  were 
the  recriminating  party.    These,  he  be- 
lieved, were  those  of  his  Majesty'a  minis- 
ters, who  were  not  satisfied  of  the  inno- 
cence of  her  Royal  Highness,  who  were 
not  quite  sincere  in  their  professions  on 
that  point,  and  who  published  these  docu- 
ments with  very  different  motives  from 
those  which  had   actuated   the  learned 
gentleman  and   his  colleagues  in    I8C)7. 
He  did  not  understand  what  the  opinion 
or  declaration  of  the  noble  lord  on  this 
subject  was  on  the  first  night  he  had  spoken 
on  it,  nor  on  the  second  night  he  had 
spoken  on  it.     There  was  some  diflierence 
between  the  two,  but  he  could   not  tell 
what.     On  the  first  night  he  seeBned  to 
incline  to  a  complete  acquittal,  on  the  se- 
cond   he  either  retracted   thai  opinion^ 
or  qualified  it  in  a  very  ambiguous  man- 
ner.   Indeed,  he  was  not  singular  in  the 
misfortune  of  not  always  understanding 
that  noble  person ;  those  who  were  nearer 
to  him,  and  who  heard  him  more  dis- 
tinctly, did  not  seem  to  know  what  tbej 
were  to  think.    An  hon.  and  learned  gen* 
tleman  (Mr.  Stephen)  had  even  gone  so 
far  as  to  declarei  that  there  was  not  one 
dissentient  voice  as  to  the  complete  inno- 
cence of  her  Royal  Highness.      But  the 
practical  result  might  be  expressed  thos» 
"  Madam,  we  have  not  been  able  to  prove 
you  guilty,  and  therefore  we  are  com- 
pelled to  consider  you  as   innocent/' — 
When  a  person  of  her  rank  was  so  treated^ 
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•0  unUlised  wkb  a  mockery  of  jintice, 
woold  any  one  siy  ibfil  it  w«s  not  compe- 
tent for  tkat  Hooae  to  ioterlere,  to  ur^i^ 
the  privy  cowocil  to  a  more  espUcit  deci- 
aion,  to  urge  tbe  execoUve  government  io 
give  effect  to  thatdeciiioD  ?<«>-The  Priocew 
bad  appealed  to  tbe  House  of  Commons 
for  redrett,  aad  surely  the  nature  of  ihat 
House  was  much  changed^  if  when  a  se* 
cret  investigation  was  agaio  set  on  foot  ^ 
if  when  witoiesaes  were  agaio  privately 
examiiied»  who  had  been  publicly  der 
dared  perjured,  they  could  not  interfere 
effectually  for  that  purpose,  not  by  oxer* 
cisingjunsdictioa  themselves;  but  b^  re** 
nonstrating  against  tbe  abuse  of  it  io 
others*— by  not  suffering  the  government 
any  looger  to  trifle  with  tbe  feeliogs  of 
ber  Royal  Highness  or  the  public.  This 
was  a  privilege  which  they  could  always 
exercise  tn  the  case  of  the  meanest  indi" 
vidoal,  brought  before  any  tribunal  in  this 
country.  But  on  the  snppositioo  of  the 
Princess  being  broiiffbt  to  a  regular  trial 
by  her  peers,  the  efiect*of  these  publica- 
tions was  to  prejudge  her  to  the  eye  of  the 
Sublic,  to  supersede  the  authority  of  the 
linute  of  Council,  Aod  to  revive  all  the 
old  absurd  gossiping  charges,  which  had 
been  exploded.  He  did  not  pretend  to 
•peak  from  his  own  knowledge,  but  there 
were  strange  rumours  afloat.  His  Roy^ 
HigbneM  might  have  bad  advisers— ihe 
suspected  he  had  had  bad  advisers.  He 
would  suppose  that  he  koew  the  person 
who  advised  the  poblication  in  question. 
And  that  the  House  knew  him,  would  there 
be  a  doubt  that  they  would  condemn  him, 
that  they  would  pass  the  severest  censure 
upon  his  conduct?  But  till  they  did 
know  who  the  person  was,  they  must, 
pritna  facie,  charge  this  measure  on  the 
ministers.  If  it  was  not  their  doing,  had 
jthey  no  suspicion,  no  meoas  of  ascertain- 
ing who  was  the  real  author  ?— People 
talked  of  ooospiracies,  of  «  conspiracy  be- 
tween the  Douglases ;  but  there  might  be 
conspiracii?  anid  collusion  elsewhere.  If 
the  ministers  were  accessary  to  this  act, 
there  were  no  terms  of  execretion  strong 
enough  to  express  his  abhorrence  of  theh- 
conduct.  If  they  will  publish  their  own 
case,  let  them  publish  a  case  which 
they  believe,  not  one  which  they  have 
over  and  over  again  declared  to  be  fidse, 
malicious  aod  unfounded;  if  they  will 
appeal  to  evidence,  let  them  not  appeal  to 
that  which  they  themselves  declare  to  be 
perjured  and  degraded  evidence,  oor  con- 
aider  this  as  a  necessary  set-off  %geiosl  tbe 
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vevdiet  of  aoqnittal  pronounced  by  the 
privy  council.  With  these  floating  ru^ 
mours,  with  these  cetttradictory  opinfoni, 
with  all  these  whisperings  and  conspira* 
cies,  and  secret  exaas'mations,  the  chareo- 
ter  of  the  whole  of  the  royal  family  wee 
foiling  into  contempt,  and  nobody  could 
tell  where  it  would  end.  He  waa  not  for 
prosecuting  tlie  printers  of  the  papers^ 
but  thought  that  they  ought  to  he  called 
to  the  bar  of  tbe  House,  to  answer  by 
whose  authority  they  had  published  tfale 
depositions  before  tbe  privy  council,  and 
from  whom  tbe^  had  received  them.  He 
should  move  this  as  an  amendment  to  Us 
hon.  frieod's  motion,  if  he  were  en- 
couraged by  tbe  House.-^ A  cry  of  movoy 
wove !  j 

Mr,  WkUkretii  said,  be  should  not  ob* 
jeci  to  withdraw  his  miotion,  to  make  room 
for  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Titmcy  then  moved.  That  the  printar 
and  publisher  of  tbe  Morning  Herald,  and 
be  iifterwards  added,  aad  of  the  Momu^g 
Post^  do  attend  at  the  bar  of  this  Hoosa 
to-morrow,  to  answer  to  tK*  e  questions. 

The  amendment  having  i  een  put, 

Mr.  i^dirr  observed,  that  the  hon.  mover 
had  been  most  unfortunate  in  not  beiag 
able  to  get  one  person  to  support  his  mo- 
tion. The  hon.  member  bad  now  ebao- 
doned  it  for  the  amendmept  of  the  rigbt 
hon.  gent,  which  amendment  would  not 
meet  with  his  support,  as  be  would  not  be 
accesaary  to  the  House  exerting  an  act  of 
authority  which  might  be  rendered  nuga- 
tory by  the  individual  refusing  to  answer. 
Upon  this  ground  alone  he  would  oppose 
it;  but  he  was  not  aware  of  any  good  pur- 
pose any  motion  on  the  subject  eoold  an- 
swer, and  be  should  thareloce  fq>poBe  all 
others  of  the  same  kind. 

Mr.  Wym  sboald  vote  for  the  nsotioa* 
not  on  the  wwaof  the  hon.  mover:  he 
did  not  wish  to  interfere  in  tbe  unfortunate 
quarrel :  he  ^wished  that  the  authority  of 
that  House  should  be  exerted  to  prevent 
further  disclosures.  He  feared  that  these 
was  ground  of  apprehensioo  that  ail  weie 
not  yet  published. 

Mr.  CamuHgt  when  thu  subject  bad 
been  before  submitted  to  the  House,  had 
expressed  that  he  felt  the  greatest  pain, 
and  those  feelings  were  not  at  all  dimi- 
nished by  bis  disappointment  in  being 
again  called  oo  to  discuss  any  thing  coa- 
nected  with  tbe  present  subject  T^e  ob- 
ject he  had  in  view  was,  to  consider  bow 
this  question  could  be  most  advantageously 
disposed  of:  the  last  aiotion  had  occurred 

(O) 
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to  him  ;  he  had  deliberated  on  it  much  ; 
and  upon  as  mature  a  consideration  as  the 
time  bad  aHowed,  and  upon  the  most  im* 
partial  view  he  could  take,  he  considered 
It  as  less  objectionable  than  either  of  the 
other  motions,  which  had  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  House ;  but  he  would  wish 
that  one  more  chance  for  conciliation  were 

Siren  by  rejecting  the   present   motion. 
Lt  the  same  time  he  did  not  mean  to  im- 
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the  House  must  at  lenffth  be  exhausted, 
unless  all  parties  shoula  take  a  warning 
from  the  feeling  expressed  by  the  House, 
and  a  period  should  be  put  to  that  agita* 
tion  which  at  present  inflamed  the  public 
mind.  A  degree  of  responsibility  had 
been  stated  to  attach  on  all  who  were 
members  of  the  cabinet  of  the  duke  of 
t^ortland.  For  himself,  he  would  say,  that 
his  conduct  had  been  perfectly  consistent: 


pute  the  smallest  blame  to  the  hon.  mo-    in  1807  he  had  raised   his  voice  in  the 


▼er;  he  Would  bear  his  testimony, 
humble  as  it  was,  to  the  talents,  the 
eloquence,  and  the  temper  with  which 
be  had  brouight  it  forward.  He  would 
agree,  that  the  atrocious  publication, 
which  had  been  so  much  animad- 
Torted  upon,  called  for  censure ;  but  he 
hoped  the  hon.  member  would  forgive 
htm,  if  still  he  thought  it  expedient  for  all 
parties,  and  for  the  sake  of  Quitting  the 
agitation  of  the  public  and  tne  country, 
that  if  possible  the  House  should  go 
through  this  trying  crisis,  without  taking 
any  step.  But  the  patience  of  that  House 
might  be  pu4Md  too  far,  and  even  those 
who  were  at  present  the  mos(  unwilling, 
might  feel  it  an  imperiou»ine?itable  duty, 
if  there  should  be-  a  prolongation  of  the 
discussion  out  of  doors,  that  an  end  should 
be  put  to  the  public  anxiety,  as  to 
whether  any  proceedings  were  going  on 
with  a  view  to  a  further  investigation  of 
the  Princess  of  Wales's  conduct,  and  for 
that  purpose,  originate  some  proceedings 
in  that  House.  He  thought  that  this 
would  be  the  case,  if  the  present  suspense 
of  the  public  mind  were  continued  much 
longer,  if  they  Were  not  sufiered  to  know 
the  real  intentions  and  sentiments  ef  mi- 
nisters. He  should  not  have  risen  to-night, 
had  it  not  been  for  some  allusion  made  to 
transactions  in  which  he  bore  a  part.  As 
far  as  be  was  concerned,  thf  minutes  of 
the  council  in  1807  were  a  perfect  ac- 
quittal. If  any  proceedings  were  insti- 
tuted with  a  view  to  a  further  investiga- 
tion,and  if  such  proceedings  were  avowed, 
it  was  the  daty  ofahat  House  to  abstain 
from  all  discussion  on  the  subject  as  long 
as  such  proceedings  were  stated  to  exist. 
The  House  ought  not  to  take  any  step 
without  the  most  mature  deliberation.  If 
the  printer  should  be  called,  no  man 
Qonid  say  to  what  it  might  extend  :  the 
object  might  be  defeatml  by  the  (Contu- 
macy of  the  individual;  other  gentlemen 
might  call  other  printers,  and  the  House 
might  fin4  itself  involved  in  almost  endless 


language    of  entreaty,   of  supplication, 
against  the  printing  of  the  proceedings  by 
his  right  hon.  firiend,  in  the  vain  hope  of 
being  afterwards  able  to  suppress  them* 
His  uniform  language  had  been,  if  yoa 
print  you  publish.  Even  the  sacred ness  of 
private  friendship  gave  way  on  such  occa- 
sions, as  was  instanced  in  the  case  of  a  re* 
markable  pampUlei  of  lord  Bolingbroke'k, 
which  had    been    committed  by  him  to 
Pope  to  have  printed,  with  strict  injunc- 
tion to  destroy  all  but  one  copy :    hot  on 
the  death  of  Pope,   1|500  were  found  in 
hit  closet.    Such  was  the  weakness  of  the 
holds  on  human  confidence.     Before  that 
discovery,  no  person  could  have  supposed 
that  Pope  would  have  betrayed  his  trust 
to  his  dearest  friend.    When  the  book  was 
printed,  he  received  a  copy  for  his  private 
perusal,  as  did  all  the  other  membersofthe 
cabinet.     On  the  receipt  of  it,  be  wrote  a 
note  to  his  right  hon.  friend  to  the  follow- 
ing efiect: — «'I  have  received  the  book. 
I  am  sorry  it  is  printed.     I  feel  assured 
that  it  will  get  into  publication  ;    and  that 
it    may  not  be    supposed    it    happened 
through  my  copy,  I  now  return  it  without 
brc|aking  the  seal." — As  far  as  could  ap- 
pear from  ex  parte  evidence,  the  innocence 
of  the  Princess  of  Wales  from  all   crime 
was  completely  acknowledged.      He  was 
not  the  man  to  say  that  the  House  ought 
to  interfere  with  the  rights  of  the  hus- 
band and  of  the  father:  these  were  merely 
domestic  arrangements.       Viewing   the 
situation  in  which  the  matter  stood,  he  waa 
of  opinion  that  every  chance  for  concilia- 
tion had  not  been  given.     Had  he  been  in 
the  councils  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  when 
he  became  Regent,  without  restrictions, 
he  should  have  exerted  himself,  not  in  the 
vain  endeavour  to  do  away  personal  dis- 
likes, but  to  bring  about  such  an  arrange- 
ment as  would  have  preserved  the  public 
feelings   and  public  decency  from  being 
shocked,  and  he  conceived  that  ministers 
must  have  been  highly  culpable,  if,   after 
the  restrictions  were  taken  off,  they  had 


proceedings.    However,  the  patience  of  I  made  no  such  eflbrt     Any  person  wba 
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would  have  tried,  would  not,  he  tboogbt^ 
lufe  found  it  impracticable^  and  he  hoped 
it  had  been  attempted.  It  had  been  stated, 
that  the  exalted  female,  living  in  a  retire- 
ment, without  any  of  the  insignia  of 
royalty,  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  bad 
advisers.  He  should  like  to  know  whe- 
ther she  had  the  choice  of  those,  who 
ought  to  have  been  her  advisers.  He 
should  like  to  know  whether  there  had 
been  any  thing  like  an  agreement  between 
the  oflBcers  of  the  cabinet,  to  abstain  from 
communication  with  the  Princess  of 
Wales.  If  there  were  such  an  agreement, 
it  could  not  have  been  called  for  ;  it  could 
not  have  been  gratifying  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales ;  it  most  have  been  gcatuitoos  ;  his 
noble  and  geneijous  mind  could  never 
have  required  it.  Not  only  the  Princess,, 
but  every  branch  of  the  royal  family,  had 
a  right  to  the  advice  of  the  executive  offi- 
cers. If  that  advice  was  refused,  on  those 
officers  lay  the  responsibility  of  the  Prin- 
cess having  fallen  into  improper  haodst 
The  letter  which  was  the  origin  of  all  those 
disclosures— for  he  must  be  allowed  to  say, 
that  it  was  the  origns — was,  he  feared,  an 
insuperable  difficulty  to  conciliation. 
Until  this  night  he  was  ignorant,  that  that 
letter  was  written  in  consequence  of  a  re- 
newed investigation.  But  whatever  he 
might  think  of  the  prudence  of  writing 
such  a  letter,  yet  as  coming  from  her 
Roval  Highness,  it  was  fit  it  should  be  read 
and  answered,  if  there  were  the  meansof 
answering.  That  canting  paragraph,  as  to 
confirmation,  as  it  had  been  called  by  a 
noble  lord,  if  it  were  not  obtruded  for  the 
first  time,  as  a  make-weight  in  argument, 
as  a  flower  of  rhetoric,  was  important. 
Had  it  been  answered  immediately,  in* 
•tead  of  by  the  minute  through  the  hands 
of  lord  Sidmooth,  there  might  have  been 
a  chance  of  preventing  the  appeal  to  the 

Eublic.  The  right  hon,  gent,  concluded 
y  expressing  his  hope  that  a  speedy  and 
satisfactory  termination  would  be  put  to 
the  discussions  on  this  subject— nliscussions 
which  overwhelmed  the  public  in  agita- 
tion, which  were  tainting  the  minds  and 
morals  of  the  present  generation,  and  con* 
Teyed  a  legacy  of  impurity  to  posterity. 

Mr.  WkiikrcadiM,  that  such  had  been 
the  tone  and  temper  of  the  speech  of  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  (Mr,  Canning),  it 

S peered  to  have  difiiiaed  throughout  the 
>«se  a  feeling  so  desirable,  that  he 
would  not  take  off  from  its  expression  by 
indulging  himself  in  any  repiv  to  the 
Tarioni  animadvcnioos  whicii  nad  been 


made  upon  his  conduct  in  the  course  of 
the  debate,  although  he  flattered  himself 
he  coo  Id  have  replied  to  some  of  the 
speakers,  and  particularly  to  the  learned 
gentleman  (Mr.  Stephen)  who  had  been 
so  pointed  in  his  defence  of  his  deceased 
friend,  with  some  severity  and  effect.  But 
the  conduct  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
(Mr.  Canning)  had  been  so  plain,  manly, 
and  judicious,  his  authority,  from  the 
situation  he  held  in  the  cabinet  of  tha 
year  1807,  so  great,  and  his  verdict  of  ac- 
quittal so  unequivocal  and  complete,  that 
it  would  be  injuring  the  cause  he  hid 
espoused,  if  he  were  to  say  any  thing  mora 
t^an  was  necessary  to  his  own  immediate 
vindication.  Much  had  been  said  on  the 
niUure  of  his  motion.  He  acknowledged 
it  to  be  not  only  such  as  he  was  not  de» 
sirous  of  making,  but  such  as  he  could 
have  wished  to  have  avoided.  But  this 
was  one  of  those  extreme  cases,  where  ex* 
traordinary  steps  were  notonlv  justifiable, 
but  necessary.  He  had  intended  to  move 
for  the  prosecution  of  lady  Douglas;  that 
course,  he  was  told  by  his  learned  friendr, 
was  inexpedient,  if  not  impracticable. 
Perhaps  it  might  be  found  impracticable, 
but,  at  all  evenu,  it  was  inexpedient,  be- 
cause if  the  matter  could  be  brought  to 
trial  it  might  be  impossible,  from  tech- 
nical reasons,  to  obtain  a  verdict,  although 
the  guilt  of  the  party  accused  might  be 
incontrovertible.  Then  the  situation  of 
the  Princess  of  Wales  would  certainly  be 
rendered  worse,  although  her  innocence 
would  not  be  impeached.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances he  had  yielded  to  the  opinions 
of  his  hon.  friends,  and  had  adopted  tha 
course  which  had  been  recommended  by 
them.  Not  with  a  view  to  the  punish- 
ment of  any  particular  persons,  but  to 
obtain  that  end  to  which  his  right  hon. 
friend  (Mr.  Tierney)  had  chalked  out  a 
shorter  course,  to  make  room  for  which 
he  had  withdrawn  his  own  motion. 

He  was  quite  insensible  to  the  paltry, 
petty,  foolish  reproving  of  his  opponent 
upon  his  atuck  upon  the  liberty  of  tha 
press,  and  such  like  stuft  and  he  was 
really  glad  to  have  afforded  to  the  noble 
lord  (Castlereagh)  thereby  his  only  rest* 
ing  place  ;  when  he  got  off  that,  he  was 
floundering  and  flinging  about  in  a  very 
disastrous  manner. 

Upon  the  subject  of  a  paper  of  which 
he  had  read  parts,  purporting  to  be  the 
examination  of  Mrs.  Lisle,  ne  begged 

I>ermission  to  state,  that  having  seen  nis 
eaned  friend  (tir  SwmI  Bomilly)  in 
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the  act  of  brmging  op  a  Bill  jast  before 
be  roie  to  address  the  HocTse,  and  having, 
as  be  belieTed,  seen  bim  in  his  place  afier 
be  had  began  to  speak,  he  bad  no  concep* 
tion  he  was  speaking  in  his  absence. 

The  paper  itself  bad  not  been  commu- 
nicated to  hitn  sufficiently  in  time  for  bim 
to  have  made  known  its  contents  to  the 
noble  persons  whom  it  concerned.    The 
printed  paper,  said  to  be  the  deposition 
of  Mrs.  Lisle,  might  or  might  not  be  cor- 
rect—-he    had   it    only  from  the  news- 
papers,   Sdcfa  as  it  was,  howeyer,  it  had 
made  an  impression  on  the  public,  which 
be  thought  unwarranted  ;  and  belicTing 
the  questions  and  answers  stated  to  have 
been  correctly  given  in  the  paper  placed 
in  his  hands,  upon  the  assurance  of  the 
person  who  had  so  placed  it,  he  should 
have  deemed  himself  unjustifiable  in  with* 
holding  it,   and  worst  of  all,  upon  the 
ffround  of  the  noble  lords  in  question  be- 
ing all  of  them  persons  for  wnom  he  had 
high  personal  respect.    He  was  bound  to 
deal  with  them  as  with  the  most  deter- 
mined political  opponents  in  such  a  gase. 
|f,  however,  it  should  hereafter  be  proved 
to  him  that  he  had  been  imposed  upon, 
be  would  as  frankly  and  publicly  acknow- 
ledge the  imposture  so  practised  upon  him, 
as  be  bad  read  and  commented  upon  the 
paper  itself.     Respecting  the  proceedings 
of  that  ntght,  he  was  again  placed  in  a 
situation  to  make  it  unnecessary  for  him 
to  take  the  sense  of   the  House.    The 
Princess  of   Wales    had   been   declared 
innocent  by  general  consent.    The  right 
hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Canning)  had  con- 
aistentlv,  manfully,  and  unequivocally  de- 
clared her  to  be  so.     The  Attorney  Gene- 
ral had  repeated  his  declaration  of  her 
innocence.    The  learned  gentleman  (Mr. 
Stephen)  had  satd  there  could  not  be  two 
opinions  on  the  sulyect.    The  noble  lord, 
with  all  change  of  phrase,  had  not  re- 
tracted his  former  assertions  respecting 
the  witnesses,  nor  had  he  taken  any  thing 
from  the  value  of  his  testimony  to  her 
Complete  innocence.     No  one  had  risen 
to  accuse  or  give  an  opinion  in  the  small- 
est degree  differing  from  those  strong  in- 
dividual verdicts  in  her  favour.    In  these 
circumstances  he  should  not  take  the  sense 
of  the  House;  he  had  rather  rest  upon 
the  general  feeling,  and   if  he  were  to 
presume  to  advise  her  Royal  Highness,  it 
would  be  henceforward  to  despise  all  the 
publications  which  might  be  issued  against 
her— to  defy  all  secret  inquiryi  and  to  act 
jM  if  ibp  were  aot  conscious  of  the  exist- 


ence of  either.  To  come  forth  in  the  way 
in  which  she  was,  accustomed,  and  in 
which  her  circumstances  enabled  her  to 
appear,  without  ostentation,  but  with  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  the  sun  shone 
upon  a  woman  innocent  and  acknow- 
ledged to  be  80.  He  reverted  to  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  cordiality  and  kindness 
expressed  towards  her  invarinbly  by  the 
Kfilg,  after  the  inquiry,  and  up  to  the 
last  moment  of  his  mental  existence.  His 
visit  to  Montague-house  on  the  arrival  of 
the  dlichess  of  Brunswick,  and  subse- 
quent, and  the  unaltered  affection  of  bb 
manner.  He  again  said,  the  moment  of 
reconciliation  could  never  be  deemed 
paased,  and  expressed  an  earnest  wish,  for 
the  sake  of  the  parties,  the  throne,  aitd 
the  nation,  that  steps  be 'taken  to  pot  an 
end  to  this  dreadful  national  calamity,  as 
it  had  now  become.  He  was  sure  on  one 
side,  that  prudent  advice  would  be  listen- 
ed to,  if  any  opening  might  be  expected 
for  its  operation. 

For  his  ow/i  part,  unless  some  cirenn- 
stances,  novel  and  unexpected,  should 
arise,  he  should  never  more  move  on  the 
subject  in  parliament;  #id  to  the  neces- 
sity of  making  the  motion  he  bad  done,  he 
was  reduced  by  the  conduct  of  the  noble  ' 
lord.  Had  the  noble  lord  answered  in 
the  negative,  that  no  inquiries  were  going 
on,  he  should  hafe  been  content.  Had 
he  answered  in  the  affirmative,  it  wouM 
have  been  proper  to  have  waited  for  the 
result  of  those  inquiries.  .  His  mysterioos 
and  inexorable  silence  bad  rendered  the 
proceedings  of  that  night  indispensible. 

The  question    being  put,  the  motion 
was  negatived  without  a  a i vision. 


HOUSE   OF  LORD& 

Tkund^,  March  18. 

Rbnewal  of  tbb  East  Iiidia  Cos* 
pany's  CRAaTER.]  Lord  Ellenboron^h 
presented  a  Petition,  praying  that  the 
trade  to  Lidia  might  be  confined  to  the 
port  of  London,  from  the  «hip  plumbers, 
painters,  and  glaziers  employed  in  and 
about  the  port  of  London.  He  preaented 
similar  petitions  from  thesatl-mtkera,  frnaa 
the  smiths,  copper-smiths,  and  anebor- 
smiths,  from  the  mast- makers,  from  the 
ship-riggers,  from  the  rope-makeri,  from 
the  mast- makers,  from  the  pressers  io,  and 
near  the  same  |)ort ;  also  from  the  free- 
holders and  others,  of  the  parish  of  St 
Paul,  Deptford,  aAd  from  the  fr«e|iotdert 
tod  othersj  of  the  parish  of  St  Nicbolai^ 
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Deptford.«-Tk«  iftafqois  of  Dondai  pre- 
sented three  P«tilioM  against  the  East  In- 
dia monopoly  :  '  one  from  the  magistrates 
and  town  council  of  the  city  of  Glasgow ; 
another  from  the  mercbams,  manofdC* 
tarersi  and  others^  of  the  same  city ;  and  a 
third  from  the  baililfs  and  others,  of  Port* 
Glasgow,  and  Greenock.-*»Tbese  Petiticns 
were  seferally  read,  and  ordered  to  He  on 
the  table. 


HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 

Pridmy.  Marek  10. 

Claims  or  the  Roman  Catholics.] 
The  Earl  of  Dommgkmare  said,  he  had 
some  petitions  to  present  from  bis  Ma- 
jesty's Roman  Catholic  subjects  in  Ireland, 
the  objects  of  which  were  the  same  as 
tliose  to  which  he  had  so  often  endeavour- 
ed to  call  the  attention  of  the  House.  The 
petitioners  prayed  to  be  relieved  from 
those  civil  disabilities  by  which  they  were 
still  degraded  and  oppressed  ;  bat'  at  the 
aame  time,  whilst  they  complained  of  their 
disabilitie5,  they  expressed  the  utmost 
confidence  in  the  wisdom  of  parliament, 
and  thf  ir  petitions  were  drawn  op  in  pro* 
per  and  respectful  language.  They  had 
attachtTd  to  them  many  respectable  signa- 
tures ;  they  tnight  have  been  more  nume- 
rously signed,  but  it  was  thought  best  ra- 
ther to  repress,  than  to  invite  sisnatures, 
it  not  being  wished  that  the  who^  Catho- 
lie  population  of  Ireland  should  tender 
their  signatures  to  the  legislature^  but  ra- 
ther that  the  petitions  should  be  signed  by 
a  proportion  of  different  classes,  repre- 
senting the  whole  body.  One  of  them, 
however,  with  14.000  names,  he  should 
have  thought  very  nomeroualy  sisned,  had 
he  not  been  by  far  outstrippea  by  one 
presented  on  a  (ormer  day  by  a  noble  and 
learned  lord,  signed  by  00,800  persons. 
These  petitions  were  so  signed  as  to  re- 
present the  sentiment  of  the  whole 
Catholic  body,  including  the  Catholic 
clergy,  all  of  whom  had  signed,  and  it 
was  proper  he  should  state  that  they  did 
not  contain  one  word  about  any  ecclesias- 
tical matter,  the  prayer  of  them  being 
confined  to  m  relief  from  civil  disabilities, 
to  which  the  whole  of  them  solely  related. 
He  thought  it  necessary  to  state  this,  in 
order  to  guard  against  any  contrary  im- 
pression uofkvourable  to  the  Catholica. 
That  body,  he  wu  happy  to  sute,  had 
evinced  every  disposition  to  meet  the 
wbbes  of  the  legislature  by  conciliatory 
conduct,  and  in  consequence  of  the  iteps 


recently  taken  by  the  House  of  Common^ 
which  he  hailed  as  the  commencement  of 
what,  he  trusted,  would  be  an  efficient 
measure  in  favour  of  the  Catholics,  the 
Cailiolic  Board  had,'  as  soon  is  they  learn- 
ed the  determination  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  proceeded  to  pass  a  Resolution, 
stating  in  the  most  marked  termi,  their 
anxious  wish  to  ofter  ey/ery  conciliation  on 
their  part.  His  lordship  read  the  ResoliH 
tion,  which  was  as  follows : 

Resolved,  "  That  we  heartily  c6ngra« 
tulate  our  fellow  subjecis  of  every  refut 
gimis  persuasion  in  the  British  empire,  on 
the  late  glorious  and  successful  struggle  of 
the  friends  of  religious  freedom  in  the 
British  House  of  Commons,  from  which 
we  may  confidently  date  the  commence* 
meat  of  that  harmony  which  is  likely 
hereafter  to  stiibsist  among  men  of  all  de« 
nominations  and  religions  in  this  country, 
which  muiit  obliterate  the  remembrance 
of  past  injuries,  and  make  Ireland  as  united 
as.  she  will  be  unconquerable,  and  that 
confiding  in  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  the 
imperial  parliament,  that  nothing  will  be 
required  of  us  inconsistent  with  the  in* 
tegrity  of  our  religion,  no  disposition  to- 
wards conciliation  shall  be  wantinvon  our 
part  to  aid  the  benevolent  views  of  the  le* 
gislature." 

The  noble  earl  then  presented  petitiona 
from  the  general  body  of  the  Catholics,* 
the  Catholics  of  the  county  and  city  of 
Cork,  counties  of  Roscommon  and  Tippe- 
rary,  and  one  alto  from  Tipperary,  which 
being  signed  by  the  high  sheriff  rn  behalf 
of  a  county  meeting,  could  only  be  re* 
ceived  as  the  petition  of  the  sheriff.— «Or« 
dered  to  lie  on  the  table. — His  lordship 
then  observed,  that  he  had  usually  hitherto 
followed  op  the  presenting  of  petitions 
from  the  Catholics,  by  giving  notice  of  a 
day  for  the  discussion  of  them.  Upon 
the  present  occasion,  in  consequence  of 
what  had  passed  in  the  Commons,  be  feh 
that  to  be  unnece.«sary.  He  trusted  that 
the  opportunity  of  discussing  the  subject 
would  be  better  afibrded  by  the  introduc* 
tion  of  a  Bill  from  the  other  House. 

Earl  Sian/iope  presented  a  petition  from 
the  Catholics  of  Baliynakill,  in  the 
'Queen's  county,  praying  to  be  relieved 
from  disabilities.  His  lordship  took  oc- 
casion to  observe,  that  a  misconception 
prevailed,  in  stigmatizing  the  Catholics  aa 
Fapists,  which  tney  were  not,  and  to  con- 
tend, that  a  belief  in  transobstantiation  waa 
no  ground  for  excluding  persons  from  of- 
fice or  from  parliament.    The  noble  earl 
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concluded  by  moying,  that  the  Petition 
do  lay  upon  the  table,  not,  as  was  moved 
by  a  lioble  lord  the  other  day,  that  it  do 
Uc  upon  the  table. — ^The  Petition  was  or- 
dered to  lay  upon  the  table. 


Nay^l  Administration.^  The  Earl  of 
Dandty  adverted  to  the  circumstance  of 
the  capture  of  another  of  our  frigates  by 
the  Americans,  and  observed,  that  he 
could  not  help  thinking  parliament  had 
been  remiss  in  not  before  this  instituting 
mn  enquiry  into  the  naval  administration 
of  the  country.  Not  seeing  the  noble 
lord  at  the  head  of  the  Admiralty  in  his 
place,  he  should  merely  now  state,  that  if 
no  other  noble  lord  better  qualified  took 
up  the  subject^  he  should  certainly  bring 
it  forward  for  the  consideration  of  the 
House. 

Local  Militia  Bill.1  The  House  re- 
solved itself  into  a  committee  on  the  Local 
Militia  Bill. 

The  Earl  of  BarnUy  urged,  that  as  the 
Local  Militia  was  now  rendered  an  effec- 
tive force  for  the  purposes  for  which  it 
was  wanted,  it  was  unnecessary  to  keep 
up  a  volunteer  force,  and  that  a  considera- 
ble ezpence  might  be  saved  to  the 
country. 

Viscount  Sidmauih  stated,  that  instruc- 
tions  had  been  sent  to  the  lord  lieutenants, 
stating  that  the  greater  part  of  the  volun- 
teers would  be  no  longer  wanted,  and  that 
therefore  no  further  expence  would  be  in- 
curred on  account  of  those  corps,  but  at 
the  same  time  expressing,  what  all  their 
lordships  must  feel,  a  high  sense  of  that 
patriotism  and  public  spirit  which  had 
actuated  and  innnenced  the  volunteers  in 
coming  forward,  and  which  had  been  of 
inestimable  advantage  to  the  country. 

The  Earl  of  DamUy  agreed  in  the 
public  benefit  which  had  been  derived 
from  the  patriotism  and  public  spirit  dis- 
played by  the  volunteers,  but  thought 
their  services  (the  Local  Militia  being  es- 
tablished) might  have  been  sooner  dis- 
pensed with,  and  the  expence  saved. 

Viscount  Sidmauih  stated,  that  it  was 
not  thought  advisable  to  diimiss  the  vo- 
lunteers in  the  period  between  the  expira- 
tion of  the  term  of  service  of  the  Old  Lo- 
cal Militia,  and  the  assembling  of  the  new. 
With  respect  to  the  yeomanry  cavalry, 
it  was  never  intended  to  dismiss  them,  nor 
the  volunteers  of  London  and  Westmin- 
8ter»  where  there  was  no  Local  Militia.— 
The  Bill  passed  through  the  committee. 
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Monday,  March  22. 

PaTITION  OF  THE  RoMAN    CATHOLICS  OF 

England.]  Earl  Gr^  said  he  held  in  his 
hand  a  Petition  from  that  most  respectable 
body  of  men,  the'  Roman  Catholics  of 
England,  praying  to  be  relieved  from  the 
disabilities  which  still  pressed  heavily 
upon  them.  He  had  first  been  entrusted 
with  a  similar  petition  in  1 8 1 0,and  had  since 
that  presented  petitions  to  the  same  effect 
from  the  same  body,  praying  not  merely 
to  be  relieved  from  those  disabilities  which 

Sressed  upon  them  in  common  with  his 
lajesty's  Roman  Catholic  subjects  in 
Ireland,  but  also  from  those  penalties  under 
which  they  were  peculiarly  soSering. 
Though  disappointcfd  on  former  occasions 
in  obtaining  the  justice  they  sought  for, 
they  still  continued  the  same  patient  and 
loyal  individuals,  for  of  no  body  of  men 
could  it  be  said  that  they  were  more  loyal 
or  faithful  subjects.  T^ey  had  persevered 
in  respectfully  calling  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  their  situation,  and  he  rejoiced 
that  he  was  now  enabled  to  present  their 
petition  with  a  hope  that  did  not  before 
attach  to  it,  arising  from  the  recent  pro- 
ceedings in  the  House  of  Commons.  He 
trusted  that  the  measure  thus  happily 
commenced  would  lead  to  an  ultimate  sa- 
tisfactory adjustment  of  those  claims. 
He  was  happv  to  bear  testimony  to  the 
disposition  of  the  Roman  Catholics  of 
England,  in  common  with  those  of  Ire- 
land, to  meet  the  advance 'made  by  the 
legislature  in  the  true  spirit  of  concilia- 
tion. From  the  Resolutions  passed  by 
the  former  at  a  meeting  on  Saturday' last,* 

*  The  following  is  a  Copy  of  the  said 
Resolutions : 

"  Resolved— -1st,  That  this  meeting  en* 
tertains  the  deepest  sense  of  gratitude  to- 
wards the  honourable  the  House  of  Com* 
mons,  for  the  decision  adopted  by  that 
House  on  the  2nd  inst  (that  it  would  re- 
solve into  a  committee  to  examine  into 
the  laws  affecting  the  Roman  Catholica  of 
the  united  empire),  and  for  the  Reaolation 
subseauently  adopted  in  a  committee  of 
the  whole  House  on  the  9th  inst. ;  and  we 
sincerely  congratulate  our  fellow  subjects 
of  every  religious  persuasion,  on  the  ad* 
ditiooal  strength,  that  we  confidently  tmat 
will  be  added  to  the  empire,  from  the  bar^ 
mony  which  is  likely  to  subsist  beroafker 
amon^  men  of  all  denominations  and  teli* 
giooa  m  the  country. 
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lord  Clifibrd  in  the  chair,  moved  by  lord  i  to  end  in  a  satisfactory  adjustment.  He 
Shrewsbury*  and  seconded  by  lord  Aran-  I  still  trusted  that  gorernment  would  ba 
del,  it  would  be  seen  that  they  expressly  I  aware  that  true  policy  called  upon  tbeia 
desired  not  to  receiTe  any  prifileges  which    to  make  qp  their  minds  upon  the  subject* 


were  not  perfectly  consistent  with  the 
good  wishes  of  their  Protestant  brethren 
•—the  safety  of  the  Protestant  succes- 
sion, and  of  the  established  church. 
The  noble  earl  dwelt  upon  this  with  the 
more  pleasure*  as,  in  conjunction  with 
the  resolution  '  passed  by  the  Catho- 
lic body  of  Ireland,  they  put  an  end  to 
those  misrepresentations  and  misconcep- 
tions which  had  been  tent  forth  respect- 
ing the  opinions  and  views  of  the  Catho- 
lics. He  rejoiced  also  to  observe,  that 
they  expressed  a  desire  that  all  persons  of 
whatever  religious  persuasion  should  par- 
ticipate in  the  advantages  conferred  in 
the  removal  of  all  disabilities  on  account 
of  religious  opinions ;  and  he  trusted  that 
anch  a  measure  would  accompany,  or  at 
least  soon  follow,  the  concession  of  the 
Catholic  claims.  The  petitioners,  whilst 
they  claimed  the  removal  of  those  gene- 
ral exclusions  which  equally  applied  to 
all  his  Majesty's  Roman  Catholic  subjects, 
urged  the  justice  of  at  least  placing  them 
upon  an  equal  footing  in  point  of  advan- 
tages with  their  Catholic  fellow-subjects 
in  Ireland.  He  was  not  disposed  to  fol- 
low up  the  Petition  with  any  notice  of 
any  ulterior  proposition,'for  the  same  rea- 
son as  that  urged  by  his  noble  friend 
(lord  Donoughmore)  on  a  former  evening, 
the  subject  being  now  under  discussion  in 
the  House  of  Comnions.  He  trusted  that 
the  progress  of  that  measure  would  be 
marked  by  a  liberal  spirit  of  concession 
to  (he  Catholics.  He  thought  that  if  the 
question  had  been  taken  up  by  govern- 
ment, it  would  have  been  more  likely 

"  2nd,  That  this  meeting,  deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  sentiments  expressed  in 
the  first  Resolution,  will,  as  far  as  in  them 
lies,  be  most  anxious  to  afibrd  every  faci- 
lity to  an  amicable  adjustment  of  the  great 
and  beneficent  work  thus  happily  under- 
taken by  parliament :  and  they  declare 
that  the  satis^ction  they  look  to  in  being 
admitted  to  the  benefits  of  the  constitu- 
tion will  be  greatly  diminished,  if  not  ac- 
companied by  the  cordial  concurrence  of 
their  Protestant  fellow  subjects,  whose 
good*  will  they  have  been  anxious  to  con- 
ciliate, and  for  the  attainment  of  which 
they  ere,  and  ever  have  been,  willing  to 
roaxe  every  sacrifice  that  is  not  inconsis- 
tent with  their  religious  principles.'* 


and  take  a,  decided  line  of  conduct.  He 
was  aware  of  their  dissentions  upon  thia 
point,  but  surely  the  crisis  required  them 
to  act;  and  if  they  could  not  come  to  any 
determination,  there  was  but  one  course 
left  to  them  as  honest  men  to  pursue. 

Lord  Boringdon  congratulated  their 
lordships  and  the  country  at  large  on  the 
exemplary  temper  and  moderation  with 
which  the  subject  of  the  Petition  had  been 
treated  by  the  noble  earl,  as  well  as  by 
another  noble  earl  who  presented  a  simt» 
lar  Petition  last  Friday ;  and  as  the  spirit 
displayed  by  the  Catholics  in  Ireland,  aa 
well  as  in  England,  was  such  as  entitled 
them  to  the  full  extension  of  legislative 
beneficence,  he  anticipated  from  it  the 
happiest  result,  not  only  to  the  Catholics 
themselves  and  every  other  religious  class, 
but  to  the  whole  community  and  to  the 
empire. 

The  Petition,  which  was  signed  by 
nearly  11,000  persons,  was  then  read« 
and  is  as  foUovrs : 

To  the  Right  Hon.  the  Lords  Spiritual  and 
Temporal  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire« 
land,  in  Parliament  assembled. 

'*We  whose  names  are  underwritten, 
Roman  Catholics  of  England,  humbly  beg 
leave  to  represent  to  your  right  honourable 
House— 

*'  That  in  the  fourth  session  of  the  last 
parliament,  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Eng- 
land presented  a  Petition  to  your  right 
hon.  House,  stating  the  principal  griev- 
ances under  which  they  labour;  and 
humbly  praying  relief. 

'<That  your  lordships'  petitioners  feel 
themselves  called  upon,  in  justice  to  their 
families  and  themselves,  again  to  solicit 
your  attention  to  the  many  penal  and 
disabling  laws  to  which  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics of  England  are  subject,  for  ad- 
hering to  tenets  purely  religious ;  while 
they  can  confidently  assert,  without  fear 
of  contradiction  from  any  part  of  their 
conduct,  that  in  loyalty  and  fidelity  to 
their  sovereign,  in  attachment  to  the  con- 
stitution, and  obedience  to  the  laws  of  their 
country,  they  yield  to  no  class  whatever 
of  his  Majesty  s  most  loyal  subjects.  * 

**  That  your  lordships'  petitioners,  in 
thus  again  approaching  your  right  hon. 
House,  beg  leave  to  repeat,  that  they  are 
actuated  not  more  by  a  sense  of  the  bard- 
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thtps  and  disabilities  nodcr  wbich  thay 
labour,  ^baa,  by  a  desire  to  secure,  on  tbe 
most  solid  foundation,  the  paace  aod  bar* 
nony  of  the  British  empire;  and  to  pb- 
tain  for  theiD«e|yes  opportunities  of  mani- 
festing, by  the  most  active  exertions^  their 
seal  and  interest  in  the  common  cause  in 
which  their  country  is  engaged,  for  the 
maintenance  of  its  freedom  and  indapen* 
cence. 

'<  That  your  lordships*  petitioners  beg 
leave  to  remind  your  right  hon.  House, 
ihat  they  have  cheerfully  and  readily 
taken  the  paths,  and  signed  the  declara- 
tions prescribed  in  the  acts  which  have 
been  passed  for  their  relief;  and  bare  ex» 
pressly  disclaimed  by  them,  every  prio« 
cipie  inconsistent  with  their  duty  to  their 
king  or  their  country,  that  has  ever  been 
charged  against  them.  And  they  further 
beg  Isave  lo  observe,  that  the  refusal  of 
those  oaihs,  the  taking  of  which  would 
at  once  liberate  them  from  all  the  penal- 
ties and  disabilities  of  which  they  com- 
plain, incontrovertibly  proves  how  sacred 
tbev  hold  tbe  obligation  of  ah  oath  :  your 
lordships'  petitioners  also  hombly  con- 
ceive, that  further  securities  cannot  rea- 
sonably be  required  from  them  ;  but  this, 
with  a  perfect  spirit  of  conciliation,  they 
leave  to  the  wimlom  and  decision  of  the 
legislature,  trusting  and  feeling  confident 
that  tbe  legislature  will  never  undo  or 
render  nugatory  its  own  work,  by  accom- 
panying the  relief  granted  with  any  clause 
or  clauses  to  which  your  lordships'  peti- 
tk>aars  cannot  conscientiously  assent, 

*'  Your  lordships'  petitioners  therefore 
most  humbly  pray,  that  your  right  hon. 
House  will  take  into  iu  consideration,  the 
many  penalties  and  disabilities  to  which 
the  Roman  Catholics  of  £ngUnd  are  sub* 
ject,  and  adopt  such  measures  for  the  to- 
tal repeal  of  them,  as  your  right  hon. 
House  shall,  in  Its  great  wisdom  and  b^ 
pignity^  deem  expedient." 
"^  Ordered  to  lie  upon  tbe  table. 

The  PaiNCBss  or  Wales.]  Lord  ElUo' 
bormigh  rose  and  addressed  tbe  House  in 
the  following  terms : 

My  lords;  various  considerations  have 
at  different  moments  operated  upon  my 
mind  to  induce  me  to  forbear  the  execu- 
tion of  a  usk  which  now,  after  the  most 
mature  and  deliberate  consideration,  I  am 
compelled  to  perform,  as  a  duty  that  I  owe 
In  my  own  character  and  honour,  as  well 
as  to  the  character  and  honour  of  thoee 
who  were  joined  with  me  m  a  most  iopur- 
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tant  investi|^on«  T]^  firstof  tboae  oon* 
siderations  wasa  consciousness  of  rectitude, 
I  hope  not  presumptuously  indulged,  which 
madle  me  backward  in  noticing  the  slan- 
derous productions  recently  circulated 
against  the  conductof  individoalsemployed 
in  situations  of  the  highest  trust.  To  have 
betrayed  an  anxious  irritability  of  feel- 
ing wouTd  have  appeared  to  imply  an  ac* 
iuiowledgment  of  imperfection  among  those 
who  have  faithfully  discharged  an  arduous 
and  painful  duty.  There  are  cases  where  a 
sufficient  vindication  might  be  found  in 
the  candid  judgment  of  mankind,  where 
opportunities  ef  forming  an  opinion  npt 
very  erroneous,  are  afibrded  to  the  public; 
sucb»  however,  is  not  tbe  situation  of  the 
individual  who  now  addresses  your  lord- 
ships, and  where  the  exculpation  rests 
solely  in  the  hands  of  tbe  person  accused, 
it  becomes  him,  on  the  credit  of  the  eatetm 
and  respect  with  which  his  assertion  has 
been  hitherto  received,  to  employ  that 
assertion  given  in  a/ manner  the  most 
solemn  and  impressive,  ibr  his  own  vindi- 
cation. Next  to  that  consideration,  or 
perhaps  more  prominent  than  the  praced- 
ing,  was  the  extreme  unwillingness  that 
pressed  upon  my  mind  to  advert  to  any' 
subject  so  nearly  coonacted  with  the  oatii 
of  a  privy  couniellor,  wbich  nothii^  oa 
earth  should  induce  me  to  violate— con- 
nected also  with  this  oath,  was  the  die- 
charge  of  a  most  delicate  and  imporlaBt 
duty,  which  no  irritation,  no  sanae  of 
private  and  personal  injury,  not  even 
the  cruel  necessity  of  self-presarraiion 
should  ever  allow  nie  to  forget.  It  shall 
not  be  forgotten — it  shall  not  bn  aacri- 
ficed— *aBd  in  what  falls  from  my  lips  to- 
night no  interest  of  the  stale,  no  charac- 
ter deserving  respect  or  admiration  shall 
suffer  the  slightest  injury.  But  in  as  mnch 
as  we  are  now  placed  in  a  situation  in 
which  we  must  be  condemned,  if  we  do 
not  claim  a  hearing  for  our  exculpation, 
I  trust  I  shall  be  allowed  to  trespass  shortly 
upon  the  time  of  the  House,  while  I  at- 
tempt to  vindicate  myself  and  my  noble 
colleagues  from  the  most  foul  and  nn- 
founded  calumny  that  the  most  degraded 
and  malignant  accuser  could  invent  againat 
us. 

Your  lordships  need  acaroely  be  re- 
minded, that  a  few  years  since  bis  Ma* 
jesty  was  pleased  to  issue  a  commission  re- 
specting a  subject  which  it  is  unneceasnry 
for  me  to  name:  in  that  comnussioo  f 
found  my  name  included,  but  the  subjact 
of  inquiry,  thfo  intention  to  issnu  tha 
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miisfOB,  and  tkiQ  commiMioii  ilsilf,  were 
all  proToimd  lecreti  lo  me,  until  I  was 
ctlled  upon  to  diacharge  the  high  and 
sacred  doty  that  upon  me  wai  thas  im- 
poied.  I.  fell  thai  much  wan  due  to  thi« 
commandy  and  it  was  accompanied  with 
eome  inward  satitiaction  that  the  integrity 
and  seal  with  which  I  had  endeafoured  to 
difcharge  my  public  functions,  had  made 
a  lafOnrable  impreBiion  upon  the  mind  of 
my  toyereign;  notwithstanding  which* 
the  mode  in  which  this  command  was 
o]>eyed,  has  been  made  the  subject  of  the 
most  unprincipled  and  abandoned  slan* 
ders.  It  has  been  said*  th^i  after  the  teftU 
nkony  had  been  taken  in  a  ca^Of  where 
the  most  important  interests  were  iavolved, 
tile  persona  intrusted  had  thought  fit  to 
frbricate  an  unauthorised  document,  pur* 
porting  to  relate  whet  was  not  gifea,  and 
to  suppress  what  was  given  in  evidence. 
My  lords,  I  e^sert  that  Sie  accusation  is  u 
false  as  hell  in  every  part !  What  is  there, 
let  me  ask,  in  the  transactions  of  my  past 
life  ?  What  is  there  in  the  general  com- 
plexion of  my  conduct,  siufce  the  com- 
mencemfnt  of  my  public  career,  that 
eboold  induce  any  man  to  venture  on  an 
assertion  so  audacious  ?  That  it  is  destitute 
of  all  foundation  would,  I  trust,  be  believed 
even  without  my  contradiction,  but  where 
it  originated,  or  how  it  was  circulated,  I 
know  not*  I  will  not  trench  on  the  de- 
corum that  ouffht  to  be  observed  on  the 
proceedings  of  this  House,  further  than  in 
such  a  case,  is  necessary,  but  I  will  give 
the  lie  to  such  infamous  iislshood,  and  I 
will,  to  the  last  hour  of  my  existence, 
maintain  the  truth  of  that  which  I  know  to 
be  founded  on  fact.  It  occurred  to  me, 
my  lords,  that  in  order  to  lisciliute  the 
proceedings,  and  at  the  same  time  to  con- 
duct them  with  the  sccresy  that  was  so 
imporUnt,  it  wodd  he  fit  to  select  a  per- 
son, in  whom  especial  confidence  mi|^ht 
be  reposed,  for  toe  purpose  of  recording 
the  examinations,  by  takmg  down  the  evi- 
dence from  the  mouth  of  the  witness  in  the 
most  correct  form.  I  thought  that  both 
the  secresy  and  ^curacy  required  wouid 
be  best  consulted  and  secured  by  appoint- 
ing an  hon.  and  learned  sentkraan,  who 
then  held  the  office  of  Solicitor  General, 
sir  Sanmel  Romilly.  On  every  occasion 
when  testimony  was  given,  with  only  one 
exception,  we  nad  the  benefit  of  his  pre- 
sence, hot  on  that  single  occasion,  whether 
it  was  that  the  commissioners  found  them* 
eelves  at  leieore  to  proceed,  or  whether 
ther  were  unwilling  that  the  witnesses 
(VOL.  XXV. ) 
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should  be  called  upon  unnecessarily  to  at- 
tend again,  I  do  not  exactly  remember, 
but  it  so  happened  that  we  determined  to 
pursue  our  enquiries  without  his  aid,  for  a 
messenger  who  had  been  dispatched  for 
sir  Samncl*Romilly  returned  with  informa* 
tion  that  he  could  not  be  found*  It  then 
occurred  to  my  noble  colleagues,  and  to 
myself,  that  we  could  take  down  the  evi« 
dence  ourselves,  and  as  I  was  in  the  pav- 
ticular  habit  of  recording  testimony  (die* 
charging,  I  believe,  twice  as  much  of  thai 
duty  as  any  other  individual  in  the  king* 
dom)  it  was  resolved  that  on  that  evening 
I  should  hold  the  pen.  I  complied :  and 
I  declare,  ^nd  make  the  most  solemn  esse* 
veration  (which  I  should  be  happy,  wem 
it  possible,  to  confirm  and  verify  under  the 
sacred  sanction  of  an  oath),  that  the  exa* 
mination  that  evening  taken  down  by  me, 
proceeded,  in  every  part,  from  the  mootii 
of  the  witness :  that  the  testimony,  at  its 
termination,  was  read  over  to  the  witness  t 
that  the  witness  herself  read  and  subscribed 
her  name  to  the  concluding  sheet,  as  she 
had  previously  affixod  her  initials  to  tliat 
on  which  the  evidence  was  commenced. 
Were  I  to  advert  to  the  terms  in  whieh 
that  evidence  was  couched,  I  fear  that  I 
should  be  trenching  upon  tba  terms  of  tim 
oath  by  which  my  duty  is  hoond,  but  thtia 
much  I  may  say,  upon  the  character  of  the 
paper  (which  I  wish  could  be  laid  befivf 
the  House  without  provoking  a  diacaisioay 
or  leading  to  impi^per  disclosaffes,  that  I 
would  not  for  a  thousand  reasons  have  pro# 
mulgated),  that  if  it  could  be  inspeAedh 
the  strongest  internal  evidence  wonU  ba 
found  upon  iu  face,  to  shew  that  it  was  a  ge^ 
nuine  production  as  taken  from  the  month 
ofthewitness:  ifitoouldboceinsultad,maAy 
interlineations  would  be  noticed,  qualifying 
and  altering  the  text  according  to  thn 
wish  of  the  witness,  and  every  indivi* 
dual  reading  it  with  the  application  of 
common  sense,  would  find  tbiat  these  alte- 
rations could  only  have  been  made  at  tha 
time  the  person  was  under  examination. 
I  do  not  think  that  I  bestow  upon  nwself 
too  great  a  share  of  praise,  when  I  say 
that  I  may  take  credit  to  myself  at  least 
for  accuracy  in  details  of  this  kind,  and  I 
will  venture  to  maintain,  that  there  is  not 
in  the  original  document,  one  word  which 
was  not  uttered,  approved  snd  signed,  after 
the  most  deliberate  consideration  by  the 
witness. 

My  lords,  if  I  coold  be  guilty  of  tho 
negligence,  or  rather  the  wickedness  im« 
poted,  are  my  noble  collragnes  and.frienda 
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so  negligent  or  so  wicked,  as  to  conniteat  a 
crime  of  such  uoparaUeled  enormitj'  ?  I 
am  not  avtare  that  a  syllable  that  the  wit- 
ness wished  to  add  was  omitted,  and  I 
speak  from  the  most  perfect  recollection, 
and  the  most  decided  conviction,  when  I 
say.  that  the  Minutes  made  by  me  con- 
tained the  whole  of  the  evidence,  and 
nothing  but  the  ^ridence  of  the  person 
then  under  examlnAtion.  I  am  not  in  the 
habit  of  making  complaints  against  pub- 
lications, but  if  in  any  case  it  were  ne- 
cessary, it  would  be  more  peculiarly  so  in 
the  present,  where  I  am  charged  with  a 
crime  not  only  inconsistent  with  the  func- 
tions of  the  high  office  I  hold,'but  incon- 
sistent with  the  integrity  that,  as  a  man,  I 
•bould  possess.  €nrely,  for  myself  and 
my  nohlcfriends,  f  maybe  allowed  to  in- 
sist that  we  anxiously  and  faithfully  dis- 
charged a  public  dutv,  and  I  hope,  in  the 
face  of  the  House  and  of  the  country,  we 
•hall  stand  clear  of  this  most  base  and  mis- 
creant imputation. 

I  have  heard  it  said,  but  the  charge  can 
#nly  originate  in  tlw  gronest  stupidity, 
that  we,  as  Commissioners,  misbehaved 
ourselves  in  various  respects.  Folly,  my 
lords,  has  said,  that  inexaminhig  the  wiu 
nesses  we  put  leading  questions.  The 
accusation  is  ridiculous:  it  is  almost  too 
absard  to  deserve  notice:  in  the  first 
place,  admitting  the  iaet,  can  it  be  ob* 
jected  to  a  judire  that  he  puts  leading 
questions }  Can  it  be  objected  to  persons 
in  the  situation  of  the  Commissioners  that 
thev  put  leading  questions  }  I  have  always 
understood,  after  some  little  experience, 
that  the  meaning  of  a  leading  question 
vras  this,  and  this  only— that  the  judee 
restrains  an  advocate,  who  produces  a  wit^ 
ness  on  one  particular  side  of  a  question, 
and  who  may  be  supposed  to  have  a  lean- 
ing to  that  side  of  the  question,  from 
putting  such  interrogatories  as  may  operate 
as  an  instruction  to  that  witness  how  he  is 
to  reply  to  favour  the  party  for  whom  he 
is  adduced.  The  counsel  on  the  other 
aide,  however,  may  put  what  questions  he 
j^leases,  and  frame  them  as  best  soiu  his 
purpose,  because  then  the  rule  is  changed, 
for  there  is  no  danger,  that  the  witness 
will  be  too  complymg.  But  even  in  a 
case  where  evidence  is  brought  forward 
to  support  a  particular  fact,  if  the  witness 
b  obviously  adverse  to  the  party  calling 
bim,  then  again  the  rule  does  not  prevail, 
and  the  most  leading  interrogatories  are 
allowed.  But  to  say  that  the  Judge  on  the 
bench  may  not  put  what  questtons,  and  in 
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what  form,  he  pleases,  can  onlv  originatn 
in  that  dullness  and  stupidity  which  is  th« 
curse  of  the  age.  Folly  says  again,  that 
the  testimony  of  the  witness  should  have 
been  recorded  in  question  and  answer.* 
When,  I  ask,  was  it  ever  done  ?  is  there 
a  single  instance  of  the  kind  >  will  the 
most  grey-headed  judicial  character  in 
the  country  shew  a  solitary  example  of 
the  kind  ?  It  is  impossible,  and  unaoubt* 
ediy  the  most  convenient  mode  was  -  for 
the  witness  to  see  Ms  -evidence  in  one  on* 
broken  narrative,  without  the  intormptioa 
of  questions  composed  of  words  which  be 
never  employed*:  it  is  the  language  oftlie 
witness  and- not  of  the  interrogator  that  is 
required.  Such  accusations  are  the  off- 
spring of  a  happy  onion  of  dnihiess  and 
stupidity,  aided  by  the  most  consummate 
impudence  that  was  ever  displayed. 

It  would,  I  confess,  be  a  great  satisfac* 
tion  to  my  mind,  and  to  those  of  my  noble 
colleagues,  if  we  had  any  means,  wiihont 
violating  sacred  and  indispensiM®  obttga* 
tiens,  of  attesting  the  truth  of  these  facts, 
but  the  nature  of  die  inquiry  forbids  it: 
we  cannot  produce  the  evidence  itself;  I 
dare  not  give  the  explanation  that  would 
set  the  matter  for  ever  at  rest,  and  in  the 
sitaation  I  hold,  and  under  all  the  circnm- 
stances,  it  is  impossible  that  the  Prince 
Regent  should  be  addressed  that  the  ori* 

B'nal  document  might  be  lakl  before  the 
oose. 

My  lords,  this  maliffnant  and  unfounded 
charge— 4his  base  and  nefarious  calumny, 
is  one  of  the  worst  symptoms  of  the  timea 
in  which  we  live :  it  shews  an  indiflfe- 
rence  in  the  public  mind  as  to  troth  and 
fSilsehdod :  it  originates  in  malicCi  and  ia 
supported  by  ignorance ;  it  is  tossing 
firebrands  in  all  directions,  leaving  those 
who  are  in  danger  from  the  flamea  to 
escape  as  well  as  they  can,  sometimes 
almost  by  a  miracle.  This,  my  lords,  is 
one  of  the  most  hasardous  attempts ;  it  is 
a  cruel  attack  upon  those  who  are  unable 
to  defend  themseif  es :  we  have  struggled, 
but  I  hope  not  in  vain,  to  defeat  the  ne* 
farioos  and  horrible  design.  I  feel  that  it 
is  impossible  to  give  the  accusation  a  more 
positive  denial.  I  have  declared  thai  it  is 
false  from  the  commencement  to  the  con* 
elusion,  and  I  shall  sit  down  ashamed  that 
it  has  been  necessary  for  me  to  uty  an j 
thin^:  I  feel  almo^  ashamed  that  any 
vindication  was  required.  I  do  not  any 
that  I  am  personal! v  indifferent  on  aque^ 
tion  of  such  undoubted  magnitude,  bet  if 
it  regarded  myself  only,  1  could  be  well 
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comtttl  to  leave  rach  degraded  ceiamiiiee 
to  tbeir  own  refoielieo.  I  wae  called 
npes  lo  discharae  a  poUic  duty;  thai 
daty,  I  aaiert»  I  dkcharsed  faithfully,  and 
that  I  took  down  the  depesittona  fairly* 
Mly  and  honeiily»  I  protest  on  mv  moat 
aolenm  word  and  asaeveration.  I  have 
apokeo  OMrely  lo  vindicate  myself  aod  my 
noble  colleagQet,  and  that  Tindkationt  1 
Iroit,  it  complete  :  we  only  wish  to  stand 
well  in  the  opinion  of  oor  coontry,  as 
honest  men  who  have  fatthfally  disclmrged 
n  great  ami  painfol  poblic  daty.:  and  let 
k  DO  recollected,  that  having  no  means  of 
lesorting  to  proof,  we  are  compelled  to 
rest  our  ejccupation  on  a  fia^  positive  and 
complete  denial. 

Lord  JfriAme  saids-^My  lords;  afWr 
what  year  lordships  have  jost  heard  from 
my  noble  and  leanied  friendf  who  wrote 
with  his  own  hand  the  original  examina* 
tiona  which  in  another  place  haire  been 
00  gromly  misrepresented,  it  cannot  be 
thoogbt  neces8ary,perhaps»indeed  scarcely 
jns^nable  that  I  shooU  add  a  word  open 
the  soliject;  yet  I  persuade  myself  that 
your  lordships  will  nel  disposed  to  pardon 
ny  intrusion  upon  yonr  attention  for  a 
very  few  moments,  when  it  is  recollected 
that  my  ooodiict  has  been  equally  the 
■abject  of  calomnioos  animadversioii ; 
more  especially,  when  in  the  discharge  of 
« doty  imposed  upon  me  by  the  King's 
command,  whilst  1  held  the  highest  civil 
office  in  the  kingdo|p.— ^In  each  a  case, 
ray  lords,  independently  of  private  justice, 
the  public  are  deeply  interested  that  per- 
eons  filling  eminent  stations  in  the  ma* 
gistracy  shouM  not  be  rashly  subjected  to 
immerited  reproach ;  a  practice  much  too 
prevalent,  and  which  has  not  only  a  ten* 
dency  to  weaken  the  authority  of  the 
laws,  but  has  loo  ofken  been  the  fore* 
runner  of  levolutions  in  states. 

For  my  own  part,  however,  my  lords,  I 
feel  the  utmost  confidence  that  my  cha- 
racter as  a  man  of  honour  ami  humanity, 
and  my  profe«eional  experience,  would  be 
aofficient  in  themselves  to  repel  such  an 
unsupported  accusation,  and  what .  princi* 
pally  wounds  me,  therefore,  is  that  it 
ahould  have  proceeded  from  a  nuarter  in 
which  I  thought  myself  sore  or  the  ut* 
tnost  partiality  aod  favour— but  puuiog 
•side  all  favour  or  partiali(v,  I  trusted 
that  I  should  at  least  havb  found  credit 
for  comqaon  honesty  aod  ordinary  cor- 
rectoem  in  the  examination  of  a  witoem, 
nntil  a  departure  from  them  hfHl  been 
nVIHwted  by.somo  kind  of  pm^I  Utde 


expected  to  be  accused  of  such  injustice 
upon  the  mere  memory  of  a  witness  in  op-- 
position  to  a  recorded  examination,  with- 
out being  even  asked  the  question  wbe« 
ther  the  paper  referred  to  was  original  or 
authentic,  more  especially,  when  it  ear« 
ried  on  the  face  of  it  strone  evidence 
that  it  could  be  neither.— My  oath  of 
office  however  prevents  me;from  all  ex- 
planation on  the  subject,  which  encreases 
the  hardship  of  such  a  charge :  indeed^ 
independently  of  that  difficulty,  I  do 
not  know  distinctly  in  what  the  charge 
consists*  because  if  the  answers  are  ad- 
mitted to  be  the  answers  of  the  witness, 
hut  elicited  by  some  supposed  improper 
questions  which  ifould  have  appeared  in 
an  authentic  deposition,  then  their  not  ap- 
pearing in  the  paper  in  question  may 
amount  to  an  imputation  that  the  Com- 
missioners had  subsequently  fabricated  il 
to  suppren  them,  a  suppontion  too  extra- 
va||aat  to  find  credit  for  a  moment,  and 
which  my  noble  and  learned  friend  has 
positively  and  uoanswecably  refbied. 

But  I  have  to  complain,  besides,  my 
lords,  not  only  that  facU  which  never  ex- 
isted have  been  assumed  for  our  coodehi- 
nation,  but  that  an  arbitrary  rule  for  the 
examination  of  witnesses  hais  been  consi* 
dered  to  be  binding  upon  as,,  and  adopted 
as  the  standard  by  which  our  conduct  was 
to  be  measured — ^a  rule  of  which  the 
law  knows  nothing,  and  which  would 
strike  at  the  security  of  property,  liberty, 
and  even  life  itself.— The  manner  of  exa- 
mining witnesses  by  magistrates  must 
depend  altogether  upon  the  course  ne- 
cessary to  be  purBoed  according  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  and  the  par- 
ticular situations  of  witnesses  regarding 
them— But  here  again  I  am  prevented  by 
my  oath  of  office  from  oven  adverting  to  the 
application,  nor  indeed  to  any  part  of  the 
proceedings. 

Under  such  circumstances,  is  it  possible 
for  human  ingenuity  to  imagine  an  im- 
putation more  injurious  or  painful  than 
that  which  is  the  subject  of  our  com- 
plaint—but I  hope  the  time  may  come 
when  this  restraint  may  be  removed— I 
have  indeed  no  desire  more  ardrnt  than 
that  every  part  of  my  conduct  under  the 
committion  should  be  made  the  subject 
of  strict  and  impartial  examiniition,-*but 
as  there  is  no  immediate  question  before 
the  House,  I  shall  detain  your  lurd»hips 
no  longer  than  to  add  my  solemn  decla-^ 
ration,  that  the  accusation  in  all  iu  pada 
is  utterly  without 
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Lord  Otenvilk.'^Mj  Yordit  «ft«r  whii 
hai  been  stated  by  my  aobto  Memin,  I 
feel  it  otterly  impossible  to  rettititt  eiledt; 
bat  t  mast* fairly  coofess  tbat  it  it  not 
without  relqctance  that  I  address  you  ;  it 
is  not  so  ttiuch  in  conformity  with  my  own 
feelings,  as  iti  deference  to  the  judgment  of 
Dthers.  that  I  have  pretatled  apon  myself, 
eren  in  the  cruel  situation  in  which  I  am 
placed,  in  conjunction  with  my  noblo 
friends*  to  otter  a  single  word,  remotely 
connected  with  a  subject,  which  I  fer- 
vently pray  may  nerer  become  ft'  matter 
of  discussion  in  this  House.  If  any  man 
can  be  so  base  as  to  harbour  li  thought  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Commissioners,  after  what  has  just  been 
uttered,  I  am  willing  to  bear  my  full 
•hare  of  censure.  I  will  not,  because  I 
cannot  conscientiously,  enter  into  expla- 
nations that  designing  people  may  be 
anxious  to  draw  fron^  me.  Whaterer 
calumnies  may  be  circulated,  howerer 
weighty  may  be  the  imputations,  I  will 
fearlessly  do  my  duty  to  the  country,  to 
the  parliament,  and  to  the  sOTcreign,  and 
maintain  an  eternal  silence  upon  the  ge- 
neral topics  of  this  question,  firmiy  con- 
▼inced  that  nothing  more  injurious  to  the 
nation  could  be  attempted,  than  would  be 
effected  by  lending  tne  countenance  and 
authority  of  this  House  to  the  wicked 
pre? alence  of  discussions,  which  can  lead 
only  to  public  confusion  and  antrcby. 
Placed  in  the  situation  I  now  hold,  I  should 
reject  with  scorn  and  indignation  any  a^ 
tempt  to  separate  my  case  from  tbat  of 
my  noble  friends,  and  I  cannot  tberafbre 
remain  totolly  silent;  but  I  will  endea* 
▼our  to  obserre  that  line  so  pro|)erly 
kept  by  my  noble  colieagoes,  and  though 
..  I  may  make  a  few  remarks  upon  the  con- 
duct of  the  business,  not  a  word  shall 
escape  me  upon  the  business  itaelf. 

My  lords,  I  might,  I  think,  not  in  efllec* 
tually  eall  your  attention  to  the  situation  of 
men,  who,  thus  in  fetters,  arecalledupon  to 
plead  their  cause;  your  humanity,  and 

Jour  law  founded  upon  tbat  humanity, 
_  emands  that  from  the  meanest  criminal 
in  such  a  situation  his  bonds  shall  be  re- 
moTed.  Where,  then,  is  the  justice  of  this 
proceeding,  where  the  accused  are  placed 
4t  the  bar  of  their  country  in  chains  that 

Srivents  th^m  from  Tindicating  their  con- 
uct  and  character  so  unjustly  and  inde* 
cently  aspersed  ?  Here,  however,  my  lordt 
I  stand,  and  triumphantly  repel  the  accuaa* 
tioo  of  having  falsified  sworn  testimony ;  of 
kaving  AbricatedauppoaUtkinsefidtnce 
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*and  tf  there  bo  present  one  indifidonl  of 
manly  and  honourable  fceliogs,  ho  will 
Acknowledge  that  the  bare  circoatHMMv 
of  being  placed  in  the  sitnatkni  I  now  am 
is  no  inconsiderable  miaibrtmie.  •  I  cvh 
not  persuade  nytelf,  tbat  if  I  had  Ihh  thn 
question  on  the  justice  of  my  eounlry»  it 
would  have  thought  that  the  onjostud 
unwarrantable  proceedings  in  smother 
place,  onavoidably  imposed  upon  mo  0 
task  of  this  humiliating  nature  i  the  ps<o* 
sumptiona  must  bo  oiflerenti  and  tho 
proofs  must  be  more  decisive^  before  • 
man  can  bo  fkiriy  called  upon  to  aay  Not 
Guilty  to  the  basest  and  foulost  ehnrgn 
that  can  bo  thrown  on  the  Tileat  of  man* 
kind. 

My  lof4s»  it  is  now  nearly  seven  yoara 
since  I  was  entrosted  by  niy  aovoratga 
with  a  eonmiiasion  for  the  diacharge 
of  a  most  important,  awful,  and  aolansn 
duty:  I  sought  it  not,  for  who  oooM 
be  so  firantit  as  to  covet  an  ofioo  ao 
painful  and  arduous }  It  waa  iaapona4 
upon  me,  and  with  expresaiona  of  peiw 
sonal  couftdenoe  that  I  trast  wero  tmt* 
fbited  by  no  part  of  mj  conduct  intbo 
execution  of  that  comniission.  Two  af 
my  noble  IMends,  the  Lord  Chancellor 
and  the  Secretary  for  the  Homo  Depasv 
nient,  who  wore  joined  with  me  in  this 
onriertaking,  worn  chosen  by  his  Msgea^ 
only,  and  the  third  only  waa  aolected  bw 
me,  and  it  will  be  deemed  no  slight  mdt^ 
cation  of  the  spirit  with  which  i  emorod 

rthia  enquiry,  when  I  inlbrm  tho 
m,  that  it  was  upon  my  own  peraonsU 
request  that  the  King  waa  gracionaly 
pleased,  in  addition  to  the  two  other  noMe 
lords,  to  direct  that  the  assisCnneo  of  m/y 
lord  Ellenborough  sheoKI  bo  affordci.  No 
man  will  believe  that  if  I  had  any  hnae 
purpose  to  accomplish,  if  the  poasibUtty 
of  such  an  attempt  had  shot  -acrosa  my 
mind,  by  my  own  volontary  act  1  should 
hate  chosen  the  chief  jnstiee  of  Bnolond 
to  he  a  partner  in  my  crime.  I  eaa 
assert,  with  no  less  confidence,  in  contra* 
diction  of  the  caionniieBft  not  merely  af 
to-day,  that  I  waa  conpleioly  ignorant  of 
the  subject  matter  of  toe  enquiry,  or,  !»• 
deed,  of  any  mmoor  that*  invnstigatioai 
was  intendei,  nntil  a  very  abort  lime  ho^ 
fore  the  commiaiion  was  finally  laid  bofbs^ 
his  Majesty.  So  hr  firom  there  Mn»  ihn 
slightest  loondation  for  the  infkmooa  Mm* 
hood  indostiioydy  fiftmloled>  of  poKtienl 
stipulations,  and  personal  engagaminta» 
and  I  know  not  what  aaalimsnt  inaisaan- 
tiorii  asMJ  ffcfgastianit  the  Bbma  i>m —n 
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MyiMble  fri«iidi»  st  well  aiaiTstlf*  were 
perfectly  aware  at  that  time  of  the  diffi* 
calties  belonging  te  o«r  ardeeot  and  in- 
tklknw  vadertakiog ;  nothinc  hat  a  strong 
sense  of  dvty  cimid  have  tiidaced  as  to 
comply.  We  well  knew  the  obloquy  and 
slander  to  which  we  shoaM  be  exposed ; 
to  the  rsssntment  of  power  in  soose  qoar« 
tefs»  and  to  the  Timleiice  of  fiwtion  in 
others.  We  also  knew^^  that  we  had  no 
prelection  or  secarity,bat  the  nndoviating 
lectitode  of  onr  condaet^  and  no  light  to 
guide  OS  through  the  dark  and  intricate 
and  daagetoos  path  we  were  to  pnrsoe, 
hot  a  fixed  determination  to  act  accord* 
ing  to  the  dictates  of  consciefiee*  lam 
imt  about  to  enter  into  a  narratire  of  the 
manner  In  which  we  execoted  oor  trnst, 
since  it  is  impossible  to  do  so  without  a 
▼iolation  of  tbe  obf  ions  intention  of  the 
oath  by  which  we  are  bounds  and  a  breach 
of  the  dvty  fiir  the  maintenance  of  which 
the  oath  was  imposed.  I  cannot  repeat 
coo  question  or  one  answer :  1  dare  not 
aliud#  to  one  circumstance  without  swerr* 
ing  from  the  direct  lino  of  rectitude, 
which  OS  far  as  these  transactions  are  con- 
cerned, I  hate  always  with  steady  eye 
poreued.  If»  indeed,  any  technical  ob> 
jection  be  urged  against  the  form  of  tbe 
dopoeitmis,  against  tli«  mode  ef  proceed- 
ing, or  the  method  In  whieh  the  report 
was  nmde  to  his  Majesty»  I  shaU  be  con- 
lent  to.  leave  it  with  those  vtho  think  them- 
eoivos  better  lawyeia  than  ioni  Enkive, 
lend  £llenhorougfa,  and  sir  Samuel  Ho- 
snilly.  Whenever  it  shaU  happen  that 
ihrae  three  great  luminsries  of  the  law 
nhall  be  convinced  that  they  have  been 
wiisMkent  I  shall  he  peviiBctiy  ready  to 
nckitowMge  that  i  have  participated  in 
ttieir  error,  but  until  then  I  shall  be  ex- 
coosd  if- 1  adhere  lo  my  original  opinion. 
The  same  remark  will  apply  to  the  objec- 
lioa  regarding  leading  questiem  i  If  lord 
Evakine,  lord  £lleoborongh,  and  sir  Sa- 
muel Romillj  are  igneiunt  of  the  rules  of 
ovMence  ;  n,  after  iheir  long  experience, 
tliej  aso  yet  to  learn  from  those  who, 
having  teaint  nothing,  afueo  anxious  to 
eoa«h,  how  tfvth  is  to  he  elicited,  I  will 
•dnsit  that  I  have  partkipaled  in  thetr  ig- 
aMfunoe.  If,  indeed,  ony  thing  has  lieen 
done  contfusy  to  tlw  strseleslrelesof  ho- 
MOT  and  jostico,  <3od  forbid,  that  I  Mmuld 
•tsoespl  so  justify  k: 
evonid  bo 
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us  be  disclosed,  I  shall  rest  peri^ctly  aa« 
tisfied  with  the  inward  satisfaction  of  hav« 
ing  with  fidelity  discharged  mv  duty.  If 
the  examinations  could  be  produced  they 
would  speak  fiir  themselves:  i  allude  to 
the  original  and  authentic  records,  and  nol 
to  poclmt  narratives,  fabricated  1  know  ^ 
not  when,  and  secreted  i  know  not  where  t 
concealed  in  darkness  for  seven  years,  and 
now  dragged  from  tneir  hiding  places  to 
blast  the  dittraotersof  those  wIhi  have  re* 
ceived,  and  deserved,  the  confidence  re* 
poeed  in  them.  I  reifer  not  to  such  evi* 
denee  u  mslice  can,  and  has,  fobricated  i 
and  while  aspark  of  justice  remains  in  the 
breast  of  an  Englishman,  by  such  testi* 
asooy  he  will  not  allow  the  character  of  the 
meanest  individoal  to  sufier :  not  becaese 
it  is  defsctive  in  form,  but  because  it  is 
inconsistent  with  the  substantial  purposes 
of  justice, 

I  say  then,  my  lords,  that  if  on  the  fiice 
of  the  autheBtic  documents  attested  by 
the  signatures  of  the  witnesies,  and  of  the 
commissioners,  it  shall  appear  that  any 
part  of  the  proceeding  was  questionable,  I 
demand)  belbre  the  proprietv  of  the  exa* 
minations  be  discussed,  tliat  those  who  are 
to  decide  shall  be  in  pomession  of  all  the 
documents  upon  this  subject,  and  by  them 
I  shall  be,  at  all  times,  willing  to  bejodged 
— 4>y  them  let  my  character,  and  that  of 
my  noble  friends,  stand  or  fall.  Lst  not 
us,  however,  be  psrties  to  a  violation  ef 
the  most  sacred  confidence  that  would  dis* 
grace  jihe  character  of  tbe  time,  and  pro- 
duce irreparable  mischief  to  tbe  empire. 
Of  them  points  I  speak  as  matters  of  com* 
paratively  little  importance,  and  though  I 
do  not  conceal  that  the  decision  of  parlia* 
mem  against  us  would  be  painful,  it  bean 
no  proportion,  no  possible  degree  of  relo* 
tion  to  tbe  scorn,  indignstion,  and  co»i 
tempt  with  which  I  treat  the  accusation, 
that  we  participated  m  the  basest  and 
foulest  criose  that  the  malice  of  the  bil» 
tereet  enemy  could  impute.  It  Is  part  of 
the  etngulanty  of  oor  situation  thai  it  is 
from  rumour  only  we  eelloct  the  charge, 
but  whatever  may  have  been  tbe  general 
effect  upon  the  public  oaind,  among  my 
nobte  mends  the  accusation  is  liKiked 
upon  in  the  gravest  light,  an  accusation  of 
having  fabricated  a  document  so  impose 
upon  tile  public.  It  is  seid,  that  tliere  am 
two  instsTimssits  ■one  that  is  ^called  tlm 
true,  original,  authentic,  and  reaJ  mmoto 
of  dm  examination  of  a  witncas,  in  ^oaa- 
tion  and  answer,  and  the  other  a  Cttee,  h^ 
hsionmd.  naiUad  ami  israad  aheloh  ef 
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ttfiiimony  reported  to  the  King,  while  the 
former  was  concealed.  To  this  charge, 
after  the  lapse  of  seven  yfiwn,  what  can 
we  oppose  ?  Our  bare  solemn  declaration 
of  innocence.  We  make  that  declaration 
DOW,  in  the  face  p(  our  country,  and  we 
mre  ready  to  verify  it  in  the  most  solemn 
manner,  we  say  that  no  forgery  or  fabrica- 
tion has  been  practised  by  us — that  so 
meHn,  so  vile,  so  unworthy  a  trick,  never 
entered  our  minds ;  and  m  proportion  to 
the  indignation  with  which  we  repel  the 
accusation,  would  be  the  caution  and  he-» 
sitatibn  with  which  we  would  make  it 
against  others.  God  be  thanked,  we  are 
not  thus  destitute  !  We  never  can  be  sufii* 
ciently  grateful  that  the  evidence  of  our 
innocence  and  integrity  still  exists ;  the 
original  minute  in  the  hand*writing  of  the 
chief  justice  of  England,  as  it  was  reported 
to  the  King,  yet  remains  for  our  complete 
and  perfect  vindication.  There  it  is,  as  it 
was  minuted  at  the  time  when  the  witness 
gave  her  testimony,  with  all  its  correc- 
tions and  interlineations  made  by  her  de- 
sire ;  and  on  inspection,  no  man  will  say 
that  it  is  not  a  genuine  and  authentic  re* 
cord. 

Having  stated  these  circumstances  to 
your  lordships,  what  now  remains?  There 
IS  the  evidence,  read  it,  and  be  convinced, 
that  we  are  not  guilty ;  I  know  not  how  to 
argue  it ;  there  is  nothing  to  oppose,  for 
it  seems  impossible  to  urge  any  thing  in 
derogation  of  such  an  instrument.  Am  I 
to  argue  in  the  first  instance,  the  pro- 
priety of  trusting  sir  Samuel  Romilly? 
It  is  true  we  received  no  instructions  to 
employ  him,  but  he  rendered  the  enquiry 
most  material  assistance.    Was  it  impro* 

Jer,  in  his  absence,  that  the  Lord  Chief 
nstice  of  England  should  take  the  exa- 
minations? Was  there  any  person  to 
whom  the  duty  could  be  more  fitly  con- 
fided than  the  chief  justice  of  England, 
who  among  his  various  arduous  functions 
IS  more  than  any  other  individual  engaged 
in  taking  evidence  from  the  mouth  of  the 
witness  with  almost  proverbial  accuracy ; 
and  as  he  has  told  you  truly,  upon  that 
accuracy  depends  the  liberty,  property^ 
and  even  the  life  of  the  subject  ?  Hitherto 
his  eonduct  has  been  onimpeached,  and 
your  lordships  will  not  reaoily  suppose, 
that  in  this  instance  only  in  his  whole  life 
he  was  deserted  by  that  consciousness  of 
doty  which  has  hitherto  guided  him ;  that 
lie  has  forfeited  that  integrity  whieh  he 
has  hiiiierto  maintained,  that  he  has  pros- 
litutod  hia  fliActions,  hitherto  hold  samd  j 
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that  he  has  garbled,  for  the  first  time, 
evidence  he  was  employed  to  take,  and  has 
forced  a  sense  the  witness  never  intended 
tSo  convey. 

Upon  the  whole  result,  then,  my  lords, 
I  have  once  more  to  state,  that  as  far  as  I 
am  concerned  in  this  accusation,  I  vaeet  it 
with  the  most  deliberate  and  decisive  con* 
tradiction ;  and  as  far  as  my  noble  Ineiida 
are  impeached,  I  may  ventore  to  assert, 
that  I  am  equally  conscious  of  their  inte- 
grity. Indeed  it  is  impossible  that  Uie 
charge  should  be  true,  because  we  meet 
what  we  contend  to  be  a  malignant 
forgery,  by  evidence  that  cannot  be  dia- 
provedf,-^by  decisive,  contradictory,  au- 
thentic testimony  of  such  a  nature  that  it 
could  not  be  forged,  and  which  shewa  that 
the  crime  imputed  is  impossible.  More 
than  this,  I  trust,  my  lords,  I  need  not  say. 
I  confess  that  I  feel  humiliated  and  m- 
graded  by  being  compelled  to  refute  such 
an  infamous  charge,  and  though  I  feel 
much  for  parliamentery  order  and  privi* 
lege,  and  the  necessity  of  maintaining  the 
regulations  usually  enforced,  that  free- 
dom of  debate  may  be  unimpaired,  yel 
upon  this  occasion  I  have  ventured,  at  the 
hazard  of  iome  inconvenience,  to  break 
through  the  ordinary  regulations.  I  as- 
sure your  lordships,  that  I  have  not  wiU 
lingly  infringed  them,  but  in  what  I  have 
uttered,  I  rather  yielded  to  the  opiniesM  of 
others  than  abided  by  my  own.  At  the 
same  time  allow  me  to  reprobate  the  per^ 
severance  in  a  practice,  which,  if  con- 
tinued, must  ultimately  overthrow  the  in- 
dependence of  the  two  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  eventually  destroy  the  balance 
of  the  constitution. 

Earl  Spenoer.i— My  lords,  after  what  has 
been  said  by  my  three  noble  friends,  il 
might  perhaps  be  considered  scarcely  ne- 
cessary for  me  to  add  any  thing  te  what 
has  been  by  them  so  ably  and  cleeriy 
stated;  and  although  I  rise  most  relnc- 
tantly  upon  such  a  subject,  still,  consideiw 
ing  the  charge  which  has  been  made 
against  me  in  common  with  my  three 
noble  friends,  I  feel  that  I  owe  it  to  my- 
self not  to  remain  silent,  I  cooM  have 
wished  that  such  a  duty  had  not  devolTed 
upon  me,  fearing  that  I  may  trench  opon 
that  line  beyond  which  1  am  detennioed 
not  to  pass,  and  within  which  my  aobla 
friends,  from  being  more  practised  in  the 
habit  qifpablic speaking,  have  mere  eaaily 
kept  I  confess  also,  at  the  same  time^ 
that  I  feel  humiliated  at  being  called  upoa 
to.amivariHdt  a  charge,  «t  its  bciog  e«p» 
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powd  for  an  intttnt  thtt  I  could  be  gnilty 
of  the  bucneM  impoted  to  me.  My 
noble  coUeageet  ana  mytelf  are  charged 
with  nothing  lets  than  a  foul  conspiracy, 
of  which,  if  we  were  goihy,  not  only  we 
coold  not  appear  amongst  your  lordships, 
but  we  should  be  unworthy  to  associate 
with  any  honourable  or  respectable  man 
in  the  country.  My  lords,  under  these 
circumstances  I  feel  myself  most  reluc- 
tantly called  upon  to  saj  a  fcfw  words, 
particularly  as  in  the  situation  which  I 
Deld  at  the  period  I  allnded  to,  I  may  be 
taid  to  be  more  particularly  responsible 
lor  the  correctness  of  the  documents.  My 
lords,  to  go  oTor  again  the  points  so  ably 
urged  by  my  noble  friends,  would  be  an 
idle  andi  unneccssarv  waste  of  your  lord- 
ahips*  time,  I  should  only  weaken  instead 
of  strengthening  what  they  have  adranced. 
I  shall,  therefore,  confine  myself  to  saying 
m  few  words  upon  the  point  immediately 
in  auestioo,  and  I  do  here  most  solemnly 
declare,  upon  the  honour  of  a  peer  and 
the  faith  of  a  gentleman,  that  erery  word 
of  what  my  noble  friends  have  stated  is 
correcthr  and  exactly  true. 

TheEarlofilfosre  was  anxious  to  lake 
this  opportunity  of  clearing  hhnself  from 
certain  charges  of  a  difiereni  nature  from 
those  which  had  been  made  against  his 
noble  friends.    He  had  felt  the  delicacy 
of  the  subject,  and  the  strong  reasons  for 
•voiding  aH  mention  of  the  subject  in  par* 
liament:  but  if  he  were  to  remain  silent, 
after  the  statements  of  his  noble  friends, 
bis  silence  might  be  construed  to  proceed 
from  his  inability  to  answer  the  charses 
that  had  been  made  against  him.     His 
noble  friends  had  advert^  to  the  degrada- 
tion of  being  even  called  upon  to  nefend 
ahemseWes  against  a  charge  of  fabricating 
evidence :  but  how  humiliating  most  it  be 
So  him,  to  be  called  upon  to  defend  him- 
eelf  against  a  charge  of  attempting  secretly 
suid  covertly  to  procure  evidence  against 
suiy  person  whatever  ?    Without  making 
any  improper  disclosures,  or  introducing 
any  improper  matter,  he  might  be  per- 
mitted to  give  an  outline  of  the  facts  con« 
nected  with  the  charge  against  him,  so  as 
to  enable  their  lordships  to  follow  him  in 
abe  observations  he  should  feel  it  his  duty 
to  malw  in  his  defence.    First,  then,  he 
never  was  at  the  place  where  he  was  stated 
to  have  been,  for  the  dirty  purpose  of 
covertly  collecting  evidence,  at  any  time 
donng  the  proceedings  on  this  subject 
He  was  neither  there,  nor  in  its  vicinity, 
at  any  ticaa  during  the  period  in  question- 


He  not  only  said  this,  but,  on  the  faith  and 
honour  of  a  gentleman,  he  had  never  spon* 
taneously  sought  for  information  on  the 
subject;  and  he  introduced  this,  and  de« 
sired  itmight  be  more  particularly  attended 
to,  on  account  of  the  assertions  with  whiclr 
he  intended  to  follow  it  up--namely,  that 
he  not  only  never  spontaneously  sought 
for  information  on  the  subject,  but  that  ha 
had  never  been  instigated  to  do  so.  But 
as  a  counsellor  in  a  certain  quarter,  ha 
considered  himself  bound  by  his  oath,  to 
enter  into  the  examination  of  eridenca 
oAred  in  matters  of  deep  concern  to  tha 
honour  of  the  individual*  and  the  interests 
of  the  public.  With  regard  to  the  exami* 
nation  of  a  servant  of  a  certain  noble  lonl^ 
that  had  not  proceeded  firom  any  sponla-* 
neons  motion  of  his  own.  The  noble  lord 
in  question*  (lord. Eardley,)  had  solicited 
an  audience,  and  had  communicated  most 
unpleasant  and  unwaloome  information^ 
that  the  subject  was  the  talk  of  the  whole 
vicinity,  and  that  a  clamour  existed  in  re«. 
gard  to  it.  He  (lord  Moira)  had,  however* 
suggested,  that  there  might  by  possibility 
be  some  misapprehension  in  the  case,  and 
that  it  might  be  proper,  before  any  further 
proceeding  took  place,  that  the  servant 
should  be  examined  before  him ;  and  so 
far  was  he  from  attempting  to  procure  evi^ 
dence  bv  any  improper  means,  that  tha 
report  which  he  made  was,  that  it  did  not 
appear  to  him  to  be  necessary  to  take  any 
further  steps,  and  that  it  wu  not  prored 
that  the  subject  was  the  common  ulk  of 
the  vicinity,  or  that  it  had  excited  an^ 
clamour.  He  had  never  mentioned  this 
affair  to  the  commissioners  who  were  after- 
wards appointed;  and  it  had  remained 
unnoticed  until  it  unfortunately  came  forth 
in  the  shape  of  a  slanderous  imputation 
against  him,  of  having  resorted  to  secret 
and  improper  practices  in  the  examination 
of  witnesses.  It  had  been  stated,  also,  that 
he  had  been  guilty  of  tampering  with 
witnesses,  in  the  instance  of  two  medical 
men  who  had  been  called  upon  to  giva 
evidence.  He  recollected  that  an  unwilU 
ing  witness,  a  certain  servant,  (Fanny 
Lloyd)  had  stated,  that  one  of  the  medical 
men  in  question  -had  made  an  observation 
which  called  for  attention.  Considering 
the  nature  of  that  observation,  the  quarter 
from  whence  it  came,  and  the  unwilling 
manner  in  which  the  communication  was 
made,  it  would  have  been  singular,  indeed* 
if  some  inquiry  had  not  taken  place  in  re^ 
gard  to  it  II  he  had  erred  as  to  tha  meet 
proper  manner  of  proceeding  in  thai  m* 
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qoiry*  he  moitivbaiit  to  theconieqiifiacet; 
but  be  had  Mggetted,  thai  the  moii  proper 
and  delicate  method  would  be  to  send  for 
these  peraoDf  to  meet  the  magistrate  (Mr. 
Cooaiii)  at  his  bouse,  to  bare  their  ezami- 
aalions  taken  there,  rather  then  send  them 
to  Marlboroogh*street  to  deliTer  their  de* 

Ssitioos  in  the  us«al  manner.  Doctor 
ills  was  accordiogly  sent  for,  but  it  was 
found  thai  he  was  not  the  person  stated  to 
have  made  the  obaer?ation  alloded  to,  and 
he  was  dismissed  and  desired  to  send  his 
partner.  He  believed  be  did  make  use  of 
some  SQck  expressions  as  those  mentioned 
1)7  that  partntf ;  but  he  coold  shew  by 
Mr.  Conant's  testimony,  if  necessary,  as 
^U  as  by  other  means,  that  the  expres- 
sions in  (|uestion  were  not  used  in  such  % 
mamier  as  to  evince  any  wish  on  his  part 
to  procure  evidence  in  favour  of  a  perti* 
ticular  side.  So  far  lusre  they  from  being 
used  in  such  a  way,  as  to  render  them  liable 
•to  be  understood  in  that  sense  which  the 
peiien  in  question  was  evidently  desirous 
of  attaching  to  them,  that  they  were  in 
reality  intended  to  operate  as  a  severe 
check  upon  htm,  on  account  of  the  pert 
■sauner  in  which  he  gave  his  evidence. 
He  (lofd*  Moira)  then  believed,  and  he 
still  believed,  that  the  osan  did  make  use 
o£  the  obiervatioQ  ascribed  to  him.  He 
did  not  mean  that  this  statement  of  his  be* 
lief  riioald  operate  as  a  charge  against  the 
individual  who  had  been  the  eofagect  of  the 
obaervation ;  but  it  was  very  possible  that 
this  rash  and  random  observation  might 
account  ibr  ail  the  strange  stories  that  had 
been  going  about  with  respect  to  the  cir> 
cnmstance  to  whioh  it  ceferred.  It  was 
obvious  that  it  would  have  been  very  de» 
siraUe  for  the  penon  in  question  to  get  M 
of  the  elfect  of  an  acknowledfoient,  that 
he  had  made  use  of  euch  an  MMorvatioo, 
OB  account  of  the  essentwl  injury,  which, 
if  the  fisct.had  been  proved  upon  him,  be 
must  in  consequence  have  sustained  in  his 
profession.  These  wore  the  only  two 
pointeto  which  he  would  at  present  adveit, 
irrogulariy,  perbap,  but  he  trusted  that 
the  observations  which  be  had  made  would 
not  be  without  their  use ;  for  it  was  right 
ilmt  the  public  should  have  no  partial  un> 
demasiding  of  the  statemenu  which  had 
gone  abroad.  He  was  glad  that  he  had 
not  been  cailed  upon  to  leate  the  country, 
before  this  opportunity  was  afforded  him 
of  making  the  statement  which  lie  had  now 
gtvcsi  to  their  lordsbipn.  The  noble  lord 
said,  he  wished  also  to  notice,  that  it  had 
•snoat  fidsely  insinuated  against  him 
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10  printi  that  be  bad  b^en  in  the  habit  of 
sending  anonymous  parsgrepha  to  an 
evening  paper,  for  the  purpose  of  calona* 
niatiog  the  character^  of  a  female  of  the 
bighe<(t  rank.  He  spurned  at  the  vile  im« 
potatioo,  and  could  solemnly  declare,  that 
be  never  but  once  in  his  life  sent  an  aaony  • 
mous  paragraph  to  a  newspaper,  and  that 
was  ob  a  political  subject,  at  ihe  request 
of  another  gentleman.  But  as  to  any  ano- 
nymous paraxrapfa,  calculated  to  bun  the 
cnaracter  or  the  feelings  of  any  individual, 
he  trusted  their  lordships  would  do  him 
the  justice  to  believe,  that  there  was  no 
consideration  on  earth  that  would  induce 
him  to  resort  to  any  thing  so  base  and  de« 
grading.  He  well  knew,  also,  bow  much 
the  bare  suspicion  of  such  practicea  moat 
have  injured  his  charactef  in  that  quarter 
where  it  was  supposed  he  wished  by  each 
means  to  recommend  himself. 
The  House  then  adjourned. 
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Miomda^t  March  22. 

The  Princess  of  Wales.]  Mr.  WkU* 
bread  begged,  before  the  House  proceeded 
to  the  great  businem  of  the  eveping.  tbat 
he  might  be  permitted  to  say  a  few  words. 
He  had,  during  a  recent  discusMon,  read  to 
the  House  a  paper  which  bad  been  given 
to  hfm  in  the  way  he  then  stated;  and  be 
had  at  that  time  declared,  that  if  be  should 
find  an  imposition  had  been  practised  upon 
him  (as  was  suggested  by  several  hon.  gen- 
tlemen), he  would  as  freely  acknowledge  it 
as  be  had  freely  communicated  the  contents 
of  the  paper  to  the  House.  He  certainly 
did  now  understand  that  tbat  pi^er  had 
been  pronounced  by  very  high  authority, 
in  the  mo«t  diff^fiei  and  iemperoit  manner, 
to  be  a  fabrication,  containing  nothing  tMit 
folshood,  and  that  by  the  sikme  auiimily 
great  weakness  and  credulity  had  been  at* 
tribttted  to  the  person  who  could,  for  a 
moment,  believe  in  its  authenticity.  For 
his  part,  he  had  no  other  reason  for  be* 
lieving  in  the  authenticity  of  thedocnmeiit 
in  question,  than  tbat  which  he  had  com* 
municated  to  the  House  the  other  night. 
But  as  a  disclaimer  bad  that  evenii^  been 
made  from  a  quarter,  and  in  a  place  to 
which  it  would  not  be  regular  in  hia 
more  particularly  to  allude,  he  sbouJd  feel 
it  to  be  but  jast.ce  lo  apprise  ihe  witnem 
of  the  contentii  of  the  paper,  in  order  to 
give  that  lady  the  opportunity  of  adding 
h^r  disclaimer  to  'hat  of  the  lords  commis* 
siuners.    If  she  should  also  disrlnim  it,  tbo 
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mfttter  would  be  completet  and  it  would 
be  ooly  for  him,  on  a  future  occasion,  to 
acknowledge  the  ersOr  into  which  he  bad 
been  betrayed.  But  until  by  such  refe- 
rence to  the  witness  he  should  be  confine* 
ed  that  he  had  been  maliciously  and  wick- 
edly iaa posed  upon,  he  must  beg  leave  to 
fuspend  his  recognition  of  any  in^posture. 
The  paper  itself  he  had  neither  bought 
nor  sought.  He  had  not  received  it  from 
the  Priocett  of  Wales,  or  any  one  connect- 
ed with  her  BoyaJ  Highness.  He  had  not 
received  it  from  any  official  quarter, 
from  any  one  connected  with  office,  or 
from  any  one  in  political  or  public  life. 
But  he  had  received  it  from  such  a  cjuar- " 
ter,  that  if  it  sbould  turn  out  to  be  an  impo- 
aitioo— in  which  case  he  repeated  that  he 
would  most  readily  acknowledge  it  to  be 
ao — he  was  certain  that  the  person  by 
whom  it  was  put  into  his  hands  had  been 
as  much  impotfd  upon  as  hiroseIC  In  the 
meanwhile,  however,  he  must  suspend  any 
acknowledgment  that  it  was  an  imposi- 
tion. On  the  day  after  to-morrow,  unless 
•n  hon.  gentleman  (Mr  Cochrane  John- 
stone) should  withdraw  his  motion,  an 
opportunity  would  unfortunately  lie  afford- 
ed him  of  stating  the  result  of  the  refe- 
rence which  he  thought  it  his  duty  to 
make.  If  however  the  hon.  gentleman 
should  withdraw  his  motion,  he  would 
avyil  himself  of  some  other  occasion  to  de- 
liver his  sentiments  on  the  subject. 

Lord  Cauia-ea^k  «aid,  that  such  a  paper 
should  not  have  been  brought  forward  un- 
til the  hon*  member  was  sure  that  it  was 
authenticated. 

Mr.  Whubrcad  said,  that  when  he  pro- 
duced the  paper  in  question,  he  had  no 
doubt  that  it  was  authentic.  The  noble 
Jord  should  have  considered  that  there 
was  some  difierence  between  a  paper 
being  authentic,  and  being  authenticated. 

Lord    Caitlcrtugk  said,   that  when   the 

Japer  was  produced,  the  hon.  gentleman 
ad  declared  tbat  be  believed  it  to  be  au- 
thentic. 

Mr.  WkUhrtad  said,  that  he  had  pro- 
duced it  for  the  purpose  of  showing,  that  if 
the  questions  which  had  been  put  were 
added  to  the  deposition,  the  enect  of  it 
would  be  altered. 

Mr.  Tiemey  remarked,  that  in  such  cases 
4>f  investigation,  it  was  not  the  practice  to 
pot  down  the  questions.  No  minutes  of 
questions  to  Mrs.  Liale,  in  the  course  of 
her  evidence,  were  taken ;  but  her  answers 
wer<;  Written  down,  and  were  then  all  read 
orer  in  her :  after  which  the  signed  the 
C  VOL,  XXV. ) 


deposition.  He  was  sorry  to  be  obliged 
to  difier  from  his  hon.  friend  ;  but  be  must 
ask  him,  what  doubt  he  could  have  upou 
his  mind  on  the  subject  of  the  fabrication^ 
unless  he  meant  to  go  the  length  of  nup* 
posing  that  the  four  lords  commissioners 
had  any  view  of  entrapping  Mrs.  Lisle  ? 
After  the  full  assertion  of  the  Commis- 
sioners, that  the  evidence  of  Mrs.  Lisle 
was  taken  as  correctly,  in  point  of  form» 
as  the  nature  of  the  proceedings  admitted 
of,  ))e  was  surprised  to  find  his  hon.  friend 
think  that  there  was  even  a  possible  accu- 
racy in  the  paper  he  had  produced  the 
other  night.  A  gentleman,  he  had  said, 
had  given  it  to  him,  one  on  whose  honour 
and  veracity  he  relied :  but  even  that  was 
hardly  a  sufficient  inducement  for  the 
strong  observations  he  had  made.  But, 
then,  there  was  the  strong  declaration  of 
the  Commiuioners !  In  what  a  situation 
must  any  man  be,Yn  such  a  trust,  if  liable 
to  such  corrections.  The  honour  and  cha- 
racter of  the  Lord  High- Chancellor,  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  King'k  Bcrnch,  of 
the  Secretary  of  5tate,  of  the  Fir^it  Lord  of 
the  Treasury^  were  all  called  in  question, 
merely  upon  the  after-recullections  ot  Mrs. 
Lisle.  He  believed  Mrs.  Lisle  to  be  a  most 
respectable  woman ;  he  had  seen  her,  and 
wds  acquainted  with  her  connections :  bat 
nothing  should  induce  him  to  take  the 
after- recollection  of  any  person  against 
what  was  sworn  to-  and  signed  before  a 
court  of  justice.  All  this,  on  the  part  of 
his  hon.  friend,  was  nothing  more  than  a 
mistake.  The  best  of  men  were  liable  to 
be  mislid.  Their  judgments  might  be  im- 
posed upon,aud  he  thought  his  hon.  friend 
might  as  welt  give  up  the  matter.  He  sin- 
cerely lamented  the  course  his  hon.  friend 
had  taken,  and  was  surprised  he  should 
postpone  for  a  sin&le  day  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  error  into  which  he  bad  been 
betrayed. 

Mr.  WhUlntad  was  sorry  that  he  had 
fallen  under  the  censure  of  his  right  hon. 
friend ;  but  the  line  of  conduct  which  he 
was  pursuing,  be  had  not  adopted  until 
afler  mature  consideration,  and  from  it  he 
would  not  depart.  He  M'ould  send  the 
paper  in  question  to  Mrs.  Lisle,  and  obtain 
her  avowal  or  disavowal  of  its  authenti- 
city. With  respect  to  the  usage  of  stating 
the  questions  as  well  as  the  answers  in  ex- 
aniinationSf  if  he  had  been  misled  on  that 
subject,  he  had  been  misled  by  the  exami- 
nations which  had  taken  place  in  that 
House  during  the  proceedings  on  the  Tenth 
Report.    The  questions  ask^d  during  the^e 
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examinations  had  been  written  down^  as 
well  as  the  answers  to  the  witdesses.  It 
did  appear  to  him  extraordinary  that,  dur- 
ing 80  long  a  period  as  that  which  had 
elapsed  since  Wednesday  (the  day  of  his 
motion)  no  communication  had  been  made 
to  him  by  apy  of  the  noble  lords ;  nor 
had  any  thing  been  said  on  the  subject  in 
another  place  ^  until  that  evening.  He  re- 
peated thatf  until  he  had  done  that  which 
be  had  just  declared  it  to  be  his  intentioq 
to  do,  he  should  feel  himseli  to  blame  in  al- 
lowing that  to  be  an-imposition  which  had 
not  proved  to  be  so. 

.  Mr.  Baihuni  thought  that  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman might  have  known  th,at  it  never 
was  the  t:ustom  to  take  down  the  ques* 
tions  put  to  a  witness.  If,  however,  there 
was  a  departure  from  the  general  custom, 
and  if,  at  Mrs.  Lisle's  examination,  the 
questions  were  taken^down,  .the  paper 
which  the  hon.  gentleman  had  produced 
must  have  come  either  from  Mrs.  Lisle,  or 
isome  one  of  the  four  Commissioners,  for 
there  had  not  been  any  other  person  pre- 
sent. It  had  not  come  from  any  of  the 
four  lords ;  it  must,  therefore,  have  come 
from  Mcs.  Lisle,  if  it  was  authentic.  At 
best,  \hen,  it  could  only  have  been  made 
out  from  the  recollection  of  a  witness;  and 
it  was  really  most  extraordinary  that  an 
bon*  member  should  produce  a  paper,  and 
•av  that  he  believed  it  to  be  authentic, 
when  the  only  reason  which  could  induce 
him  to  think  so,  was  the  sqpposition  that  it 
bad  been  made  out  from  recollection,  and 
the  assi^nption  that  his  friend  would  not 
give  him  a  paper  that  was  a  forgery. 

Mr.  WhUhread  declared,  that  what  had 
been  said  by  the  right  hon,  gentleman, 
would  not  change  his  intentions.  He  had 
purposely  abstained  from  making  any 
communication  on  the  subject  to  Mrs. 
Lisle,  until  the  attack  with  which  he  had 
been  threatened,  in  another  place,  had 
been  made.  He  was  now  told  that  it  was 
a  fabrication.  For  his  own  part,  be  did 
not  yet  feel  himsejf  ready  to  say  this. 

East  India  Company's  AvpAias*]  The 
order  of  the  day  being  read,  for  the  House 
to  resolve  itself  into  a  committee  of  the 
whole  House,  to  consider  of  the  Afiairs  of 
the  East  India  Company ;  it  was  ordered, 
on  the  motion  of  lord  Castlereagh,  (hat 
the  several  Petitions  which  have  been 
presented  in  this  session  of  parliament, 
relative  to  the  trade  and  shipping  of  the 
East  India  Company,  and  the  renewal  of 
their  Charter,  be  referred  to  1^  Com- 
mittee. 
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The  House  having  accordingly  re« 
solved  itself  into  the  said  Committee, 

Lord  Castlereagh  rose  and  observed,  tbal 
the  Charter  of  the  East  liidia  CompaDy 
being  on  the  eve  of  expiring,  it  fell  to  the 
lot  of  parliament,  under  the  direction  and 
recommendation  of  the  crown,  to  take 
into  consideration  the  besimeansby  which 
our  extensive  territory  in  India  night 
henceforward  be  governed.  In  introdac- 
ing  to  the  House  a  subject  of  such  extra- 
ordinary magnitude  and  importance,  it 
was  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  the 
singularity  of  the  case,  that  it  sboald  de* 
volve  on  the  supreme  power  in  Great  Bri* 
tain,  at  the  present  moment,  to  deliberate 
on  what  should  be  the  future  system  of 
government,  in  a  country  so  much  ex* 
ceeding  in  extent  and  population,  the 
parent  state.  He  was  persuaded  that  the 
Committee  woold  feel,  that  in  addition  to 
the  political  there  was  a  great  moral  troet 
reposed  in  the  British  legislature  on  this 
occasion,  and  that  it  was  incumbent  on 
them  to  weigh  well  measures  in  which 
the  interest  and  happiness  of  «o  large  a 
portion  of  the  human  race  were  involved, 
ft  was  an  unexampled  feature  in  the  hia- 
tory  of  governments,  that  the  protpority 
and  happiness  of  a  number  of  hnmaa 
beings,  three-fold  that  of  the  inhabitanti 
of  this  country,  should  be  confided  to  tba 
wisdom  of  the  legislature. 

He  had  no  difficulty  in  siting  for  him* 
self,  and  for  those  with  whom  he  had  the 
honour  to  act,  that  if  they  could  persnade 
then^selves  that  the  arrangements  which 
it  was  their  intention  to  propose,  would 
shake  the  existing  system  ib  India,  they 
would  hcfsitate  before  they  euggested  mmr 
thing  which  might  change  a  system  whidt 
had  unquestionably  answered  all  the  groat 
purposes  of  government  to  a  degfee  rarely 
to  be  found  in  any  human  institution,  and 
more  especially  in  one  of  no  very  tomole 
antiquity.  But  he  begged  leave  to  aay 
that  his  proposition  would  not  only  abatattt 
from  touching  the  principle  of  that  aya- 
tem,  but  would  render  it  more  applicable 
to  the  eircttmstances  of  the  timet.  It  was 
a  proposition  that  he  was  perseaded  woold 
conduce  to  the  prosperity,  not  only  of  India 
and  the  empire,  but  to  no  branch  of  tho 
general  interest  more  than  to  that  of  the 
East  India  Company  themaelvea  in  thoir 
commercial  capacity.  His  Mijeaty'a  wA^ 
nisters  had  not  been  blind  to  the  exc^* 
lence  of  the  institutions  of  the  East  India 
Company,  institutions  which  they  were 
most  amyous  abooM  n9l   be  diiiolvedi 
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Tbe  ComptDy  had  raixed  up  an  empire 
uoexampled  in  the  world,  and  the  govern- 
anent  of  that  empire  had  bven'  adminis- 
tered on«  principles  eminently  conducive 
to  the  happiness  of  tbe  numerous  indivi- 
dnala  living  under  it.  It  was  a  govern- 
Bient  founded  on  theory  so  wise«  and 
brought  to  such  practical  perfection,  that 
he  did  not  believe  the. history  of  the  world 
could  exhibit  its  equal.  It  was  a  singular 
fact  in  the  constitutional  policy  of  India, 
that  in  the  administration  over  fifty  mil- 
lions of  persons,  the  number  of  civil  ser- 
yants  employed  by  thetCompany  did  not 
exceed  1,000  itidividuals.  Few  European 
countriea  ever  experienced  so  mild  a  go- 
vernment, or  one  more  advantageous  to 
the  inhabitants.  At  far  as  he  bad  an  op- 
portunity of  judging,  he  declared  that  no 
public  body- whatever  possessed  servants 
of  greater  ability  end  higher  character 
than  the  East  India  Company.  It  was 
almost  impossible  to  point  out  a  country 
in  which  an  equitable  system  of  govern- 
ment had  been  so  long  and  so  onde- 
yiatingly  maintained,  and  in  which  so 
few  acta  of  flagrant  public  delinquency 
bad  occurred.  It  did  certainly  happen, 
that  from  the  liberality  of  their  allowances, 
from  the  class  of  individuals  out  of  which 
they  wefe  chosen,  and  from  the  whole- 
some discipline  which  they  received  in 
their  official  duties,  that  few  goyernments 
could  exhibit  so  many  examples  of  effi« 
cient  public  servants  abroad  as  the  &st 
India  Company  :  and  he  should  do  injus- 
tice both  to  the  individuals  concerned,  and 
to  his  own  feelings,  if  he  did  not  allow 
that  the  same  remark  was  applicable  to 
their  servaou  at  home.  While  his  official 
duties  more  intimately  connected  him  with 
India  affairs,  he  had  enjoyed  frequent  op- 
portunities of  judging  of  the  nabits  of 
business,  not  only  of  tbe  heads  of  depart- 
ments, but  of  those  by  whom  th^  Com- 
pany were  served  in  all  their  domestic 
branchet ;  and  his  full  cony iction,  founded 
on  experience,  was,  that  nobody  could  be 
better  aerved,  no  affidrs  coulll  be  more 
ably  and  more  efficiently  managed  than 
the  afiaira  of  tbe  East  India  House. 

This  was  his  sincere  feeling  on  the  ge- 
neral subject ;  and  he  trusted,  therefore, 
that  it  would  not  be  thought  probable  that 
be  would  embrace  any  proposition  calcu- 
lated to  subvert  a  system  which,  although 
it  might  be  subject  to  the  imperfection 
of  all  human  plana,  had  happily  tended 
to  accomplish  the  great  objecu  of  its  in- 
•titntion.    If  guvemmeotf  however,  feel- 


ing the  necessity  of  some  alteration  in  this 
system,  correspondent  to  tbe  necessitiea 
of  ihe  times,  had  proposed  that  alteration 
during  the  existence  of  the  charter,  for 
such  advice  they  would  have  been  respon- 
sible, and  it  would  haye  been  incumbent 
on  them  to  make  out  a  strong  case.  But 
now  ministern  found  themselves,  at  the  ex- 
piration of  the  charter,  free  to  judge 
what  would  be  most  advantageous  for  the 
Company,  for  the  public  at  large,  and  for 
so  large  a  portion  of  the  human  race,  aa 
that  comprehended  under  the  British  sq- 
yernment  in  India,  They  might  judge 
erroneously :  but  this  he  would  assure 
the  Committee,  that  he  required  only  to 
be  convinced  of  that  error  to  change  his 
opinions  and  intentions  on  the  subject* 
The  question  had  not  been  taken  up  has- 
tily :  it  had  been  maturely  considered : 
and  tbe  conyictioo  of  his  mind,  and  of  the 
minds  of  his  colleagues,  was,  that  what 
they  meant  to  propose  to  parliament  was* 
the  most  safe  and  expedient  course  which 
the  legislature  could  pursue.  But  if  it 
should  appear  that  they  were  in  the  wrong 
—if  greater  lights  should  break  in  upon 
them— he  was  persuaded  that  every  one 
of  those  with  whom  he  had  the  honour  to 
act,  would  be  perfectly  ready  with  him- 
self to  take  another  view  of .  the  whole 
transaction,  and  to  adopt  any  other  set  of 
measures  which  might  be  proved  to  be 
more  consonant  to  £e  real  interest  of  all 
parties. 

In  looking  at  this  great  question,  bit 
Majesty's  ministers  had  naturally  to  con- 
sider, whether  the  existing  system  of  go- 
yernment  of  India  should  be  allowed  to  con- 
tinue precisely  in  its  present  state — v^e- 
ther  an  entire  change  should  be  effected 
in  it— or,  lastly,  whether  some  middle 
course  could  not  be  adopted,  satisfactory, 
and  advantageous  to  all  parties?  Witn 
respect  to  tbe  first  proposition,  be  had  the 
strongest  impression  on  his  mind,  that 
with  reference  to  the  interests  of  the  em- 
pire at  large,  to  the  peculiar  interesu  of 
India,  and  to  the  commercial  interests  of 
tbe  East  India  Company  themselves,  the 
present  system  in  all  its  parts  could  not  be 
safely  persevered  in  by  the  legislature. 
Charged  as  the  East  India  Company  were 
with  such  mighty  interests,  be  was  sure 
the  Committee  would  feel  that  the  terms 
of  the  renewal  of  their  charter  ought  not 
to  come  too  frequently  under  the  consi- 
deration of  parliament.  No  arrangement 
therefore  should  be  made  for  a  period  less 
than  20  years*    lie  could  see  no  reasot^ 
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however,  why  the  legtskture  should  for 
such  a  period  tie  op  the  commerce  of  the 
country  from  half  the  habitahle  globe, 
placing  that  half  under  the  administration 
of  the  Company  alone,  and  leaving  it 
open  to  no  other  description  of  persons  in 
the  empire  except  foreigners  of  every  de- 
scription. This  was  a  proposition  so  un- 
tenable that  he  was  persuaded  no  ade- 
quate case  would  be  made  out  in  support 
of  it.  1 

The  question  must  also  be  determined 
vrith  a  view  not  to  the  existing  state  of  the 
Indian  commerce,  but  to  the  state  in 
which  it  might  be  before  the  subject  could 
again  -come  under  the  consideration  of 
parliaments  He  y^as  not  prepared  to 
deny  that  in  the  event  of  opening  the 
trade  much  evil  might  not  immediately 
arise.  Be  certainly  should  look  with  ap- 
prehensions to  the  consequences  of  the 
first  burst  of  commercial  enterprise.  But 
it  was  not  on  such  apprehensions  that  par* 
liament  ought  to  legislate.  It  was  in 
commerce  as  In  war.  As  in  the  latter 
those  who  were  foremost  in  the  contest 
frequently,  laid  down  their  lives  for  the 
good  of  their  comrades,  so  in  the  former 
those  who  engaged  in  original  commercial 
speculations,  if  they  injured  themselves, 
opened  c  hannels  for  other  more  prudent 
and  more  successful  traders.  If  parlia- 
ment ought  to  withhold  their  assent  to  any 
commercial  measure  lest  rash  speculators 
should  suffer,  scarcely  any  commercial  re- 
gulation could  be  proposed,  to  which  that 
assent  should  be  given.  Even  under  the 
existing  system,  hostile  as  it  was  to  the 
private  trade,  it  bad  rapidly  increased. 
During  the  last  19  years  the  private  trade 
had  amounted  to  a  third  of  the  whole 
trade  to  India — the  private  trade  being  53 
futllions,  and  the  trade  of  the  Company 
somewhat  more  than  100  millions.  It  was 
obvious  on  every  commercial  principle 
that  the  private  commerce  carried  on  In 
ships,  the  property  of  a  different  and  con- 
flicting interest  most  be  subject  to  much 
inconvenience  and  unnecessary  charge. 
He  begged  to  be  understood  as  considermg 
the  coMimercial  sphere  as  too  extended 
for  the  limited  powers  of  a  chartered 
company,  as  beyond  their  strength,  and 
productive  of  much  injury  to  the  Com- 
pany itself,  and  to  the  country  at  large, 
and  as  it  was  possible  to  give  increased 
vigour  and  extension  to  that  system,  it 
became  the  duty  of  parliament  not  to  con- 
sign the  private  trade  to  the  controul  of  the 
shipping  system  6f  the  Company* 
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Passing  by,  however,  that  part  of  the 
question,  he  would  endeavour  to  apply 
himself  to  the  developement  of  that  view 
of  it  which  was  taken  by  his  Majesty's 
ministers,  without  entering  into  those  de* 
tails,  which  there  would  be  many  fatnre 
opportunities  of  discussing.  While  he 
stated  the  Resolutions  on  wbith  it  was 
proposed  to  legislate  with  res|5ect  to  this 
great  question,  he  felt  persuaded  that  the 
Company  ought  not,  with  a  view  to  their 
real  interests,  to  desire  a  continaance  of 
the  present  system;  fbr  while  they  re* 
ceived  their  eKchisive  privileges  as  a 
boon,  it  was  also  to  be  recollected  that 
there  was  a  trust  included  in  it,  in  the  dis- 
charge of  which,  they  were  bound  to 
watch  over  the  national  interests,  and  to 
administer  their  own  affairs  with  a  re« 
ference  to  those  general  objects  which 
were  confided  to  them.  He  was  prepared 
to  contend  that  the  Company  had  taken 
a  burden  on  their  shoulders  beyond  their 
power  to  administer,  with  justice  to  their 
own  interests  and  to  thft  public,  and  that 
the  evil  arising  from  a  want  of  capital^ 
compelled  them  to  withdraw  themselves 
from  those  separate  branches  of  com- 
merce which  it  would  be  most  beneficial 
to  them  to  exercise,  and  to  engage  in 
other  transactions  under  distinct  circum- 
stances of  loss  to  the  Company.  To  apply 
simply  to  the  private  trade  as  an  illustra- 
tion of  what  he  had  asserted,  it  had  been 
carried  on  at  a  great  loss  to  the  Company, 
he  believed  to  the  amount  of  a  million 
and  a  half,  simply  by  providing  tonnage 
at  a  great  loss,  which  the  individuals  for 
whom  this  loss  was  incurred  considered  as 
very  injurious  to  them,  in  consequence  of 
the  restrictions  under  which  they  enjoyed 
the  advantage.  For  the  merchants  were 
obliged  to  give  notice  months  before,  they 
were  obliged  to  go  out  of  their  way,  and 
to  wait  the  pleasure  of  government  as  to 
the  periods  of  sailing,  and  on  the  whole, 
it  was  perfectly  easy  to  understand,  that 
the  present  system  was  highly  injurious  to 
them,  as  well  as  extremely  erroneous  to 
the  directors. 

But  it  was  not  in  the  private  trade  only 
that  the  Company  felt  the  injurious  con- 
sequences of  the  present  system  ;  for 
while  they  laboured  to  maintain  on  a 
liberal  and  extended  principle  all  the  in- 
terests committed  to  their  charge,  they 
did  so  at  a  great  inconvenience  to  tbem- 
selves  and  to  the  commercial  interests  of 
the  Company;  for  they  bad  to  keep  up 
the  investmeata  on  an  extended  scale. 
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snd  in  consequence  of  the  innifficiency 
of  the  capital  stock,  they  were  driyea  to 
the  monied  market  of  India,  where  loam 
could  not  be  had  at  an  interest  less  than 
ten  per  cent.  They  were  also  prevented 
from  pushing  their  commerce  with  the 
empire  of  China,  to  which  be  was  per- 
suaded they  might  have  access  with  more 
facility,  and  to  a  more  extensive  degree 
than  any  other  powers.  He  was  satisfied 
that  at  the  period  they  were  now  entering 
upon,  the  6eld  was  too  large  for  the  ex- 
ertion^ of  the  Company  (great  as  their  ex- 
ertions had  unquestionably  been),  and  that 
they  were  unable  to  charge  themseWes 
with  the  commercial  concerns  of  so  vast 
an  empire.  Upon  these  grounds  it  ap- 
peared, therefore,  highly  expedient  that 
the  national  capital  of  the  country  should 
be  let  in  to  the  relief  of  the  Company, 
acting  on  the  principle  of  the  regulations 
which  took  place  in  1793,  or  the  improTed 
system  which  was  adopted  in  1802. 

The  other  extreme  altematiTe  which 
was  looked  to,  was  one  which  he  certainly 
should  not  be  disposed  to  cherish  until  ail 
other  arrangements  appeared  impracti- 
cable ;  for  he  could  not  think  that,  after 
siftinff  the  subject  to  the  bottom,  any  indi- 
vidua!  interests  could  be  so  bound  up  in 
the  perseverance  in  the  present  system,  as 
to  prevent  a  cheerful  and  cordial  acqui- 
escence in  such  measures  as  should  ap- 
pear best  adapted  to  promote  the  general 
good.  If  he  could  persuade  himself  that 
the  interests  of  the  Company  and  the 
country  were  incompatible,  he  felt  that, 
in  that  case,  it  would  be  more  manly  and 
fair  in  his  Majesty's  government  to  state 
that  to  be  the  result  of  their  deliberate 
judgment,  which  he  had  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  nothing  could  justify,  un- 
less It  appeared  that  the  Company'  were 
disposed  to  abdicate  the  government'  of 
India,  if  the  public  seemed  disinclined 
to  such  concessions  as  they  might  think 
light. 

He  knew  that  it  had  been  stated,  that 
there  existed  a  constitutional  bar  to  any 
other  system  than  the  present;  and  h^ 
was  perfectly  prepared  to  admit  that  the 
patronage  of  a  great  empire  should  not  be 
transferred  without  the  most  ample  guards. 
It  would  be  such  an  evil  as  the  public  in- 
terest should  not  be  exposed  to  without 
the  most  grave  necessity,  but  if,  unfortu- 
nately,  the  moment  should  arrive  when  it 
became  unavoidable  to  transfer  the  pa- 
tronage, he  should  meet  the  necessity  im 
the  admitted  gronndj  that  in  any  arrange- 


ment  which  might  take  place,  government 
should  be  divested  of  the  patronage.  He 
hoped,  however,  that  he  might  not  be  con- 
sidered in  any  quarter  as  holding  out  a 
menace,  or  speaking  insincerely  when 
he  said,  that  great  as  the  difficultiek  were 
upon  this  point — grave  as  the  necessity 
ought  to  be  which  would  authorise  such  ai 
change,  yet  he  felt  satisfied  that  if  the 
legislature  found  that  they  could  not  work 
out  their  purpose,  except  through*  that 
course,  it  would  appear  on  a  nearer  ap« 
preach  to  the  subject,  that  the  difficulty* 
had  been  greatly  over-estimated. 

Having  stateci  the  two  extremes  of  the 
question,  he  next  proceeded  to  observe,, 
that  there  was  no  plan  which  might  not 
be  liable  to  some  objections,  but  when 
the  subject  was  thoroughly  sifted,  it  seem- 
ed impossible  to  maintain  that  the  trans- 
actions of  the  Company  should  rem  sin  oiv 
the  basis  hitherto  subsisting  without  an 
enlarged  modification.  The  course  would 
be  to  open  his  Resolutions  as  he  went 
along,  and  in  doing  so,  to  advert  to  the 
leading  objections  which  bad  been  made 
by  the  opponents  of  a  change  in  the  pre- 
sent system.  He  was  perfectly  aware,  at 
the  same  timci  that  there  was  a  ^question 
in  the  back  ground  between  his  Majesty ^a 
government  and  those  who  were  advocates 
for  a  more  extended  trade  than  it  was 
proposed  to  allow,  but  this  he  should  not 
now  advert  to.  His  first  Resolution  was  a 
general  one,  and  it  stated,  that  the  whole 
syHtem  of  Indian  government  should  be 
continued  in  its  full  force,  with  the  ex« 
eeption  of  such  modifications  as  would  be 
brought  forward  in  the  subsequent  Reso- 
lutions, and  the  House  would  perceive 
that  the  course  of  legislation  which  it  was 
proposed  to  adopt,  was  to  give  a  conti- 
nuance of  the  charter,  under  a  new  ar- 
rangement, for  the  term  of  20  years,  sub- 
ject to  such  regulatio|is  as  might  here- 
after be  adopted,  without  particularising' 
any  of  them ;  for  he  hoped  the  Committee 
wiMild  be  of  opinion,  that  it  was  betur,  in 
this  stage,  to  state  general  principles,  than 
to  enter  into  minute  regulations,  which 
would  be  the  subject  of  future  discossioo. 

The  next  Renolution  applied  itself  to 
the  question  of  trade,  and  upon  this  branch 
of  the  subject  there  were  two  large  classes 
of  opinion.  Those  who  thought  the  trade 
of  China  should  be  opened*  as  well  as  that 
to  India,  would  c«Mitend  that  there  was  an 
oHjection  to  the  Resolution  on  each  ground. 
'I1ie  second  branch  of  this  Reiiolution 
weuid  go  to  declare,  that  the  restraint  oa 
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the  intercoune  with  China  should  contU 
nue  tQ  exist,  aod  that  the  Company  alone 
should  hare  the  privilege  of  importing 
leas ;  thus  giving  them  a  monopoly  of  the 
commerciaiintercourse  with  China,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  tea  trade.  On  these  points  he 
would  not  argue  at  present,  as  they  would 
be  discussed  at  length  hereafter ;  but  he 
was  prepared  to  contend,  that  the  existing 
system  of  intercourse  with  China  had  an- 
swered so  well,  that,  without  the  existence 
of  a  strong  necessity,  no  other  should  be 
substituted,  for,  besides  the  advantages 
fairly  derivable  to  the  Company,  from  this 
source  of  commerce,  in  increasing  the 
dividend,  it  might  also  be  applicable  as  a 
joint  fund  to  the  reduction  of  the  Compa- 
ay's  debt,  which  must  otherwise  devolve 
on  the  public  in  some  shape,  and  there 
was  no  form  in  which  they  might  be  so 
advantageously  relieved.  Upon  these 
grounds  he  was  prepared  to  contend,  that 
this  branch  of  commerce,  as  a  measure 
of  politicfil  prudence,  and  with  reference 
to  their  own  interest,  was  bound  up  with 
the  public  advantage,  by  continuing  in  its 
present  channel. 

Tnis  brought  him  to  the  consideration 
of  the  grounds  of  -  intercourse,  and  he 
shoald  observe  upon  that,  that  it  had  not 
occurred  to  his  Majesty's  ministers,  to  ex- 
cept any  part  of  the  east  but  China,  from 
the  private  traders,  nor  any  importable 
article  but  tea«*tbat  was,  that  all  other 
articles  which  were  at  present  imported 
shoufd  be  liable. to  importation*  This 
commerce  was  proposed  to  be  carried  on 
in  ships  of  a  given  siae — to  be  confined  to 
British  ships,  whose  registered  tonnage  was 
not  less  than  350  ton^— that  was,  generally 
speaking,  to  ships  of  400  tons  burthen. 
The  next  point  was,  that  this  external  com- 
merce was  to  be  open  to  all  the  ports  of 
the  .empire  generally,  but  that  instead  of 
the  homeward  bound,  commerce  being 
confined  to  the  port  of  London,  it  sfaoold 
be  opened  to  such  ports  as  should  give 
the  greatest  fticility  to  the  securing  of  iba 
revenue,  and  which  would  be  provided 
with  warehoQses  and  docks.  He  was  not 
prepared  in  the' first  instance  to  name  the 

Sorts  to  which  the.  import  trade  should 
e  extended,  but  be  was  of  opinion  that  a 
survey  should  be  instituted,  and  a  decision 
formed  upon  it.  The  proceeding  should 
be  made  with  as  much  deliberation,  and 
responsibility  as  possible,  and  afterwards 
be  made  the  subject  of  an  order  in  coun- 
cil, which  should  be  laid  before  parlia^ 
aacnt  in  the  ensoing  session.    The  nest 
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I  arrangement,  and  the  only  exception  to 
the  general  principle  of  allowing  all  ac- 
cess to  the  outports,  was  piece  goods^ 
which*  should  be  still  confined  to  the  port 
of  London,  becaqse  he  was  sure  there  was 
no  species  of  goods  on  which  it  was  so  dif- 
ficult to  set  a  value  without  some  sort  of 
auction,  besides  they  were  a  conflicting 
article  with  the  home  mapufacturers  of 
the  British  etopire ;  for  if  they  should 
come  illicitly  into  the  market,  and  be  sold 
at  cheap  prices,  they  might  excite  a  com- 
petition dangerous  to  the  goods  of  domestic 
manufacture.  Those  piece-goods^  how* 
ever,  would  be  allowed  to  be  sent  to  the 
out-ports  for  the  purpose  of  re-exportaticm, 
^hich  was  in  compliance  with  a  reTenoe 
regulation  already  existing.    • 

The  noble  lolrd  next  adverted  to  the 
consideration  of  smuggling  and  the  rere- 
nue,  and  argued  against  the  apprehen* 
sions  entertained  upon  this  subject-^ob- 
serving,  at  the  same  time,  that  it  was  a- 
source  of  peculiar  satisfaction  that  the 
interests  of  tlie  Company  could  not  suffer 
in  this  respect*  without  awakening  the  fears 
of  government,  and  deterring  them  from 
encountering  any  risk.  On  the  question 
of  revenue,  he  wished  to  state,  that  the 
whole  amount  was  about  4,400,0001. ;  of 
which  sum  4,000,0002.  was  leviable  on 
the  article  of  tea  alone,  leaving  no  more 
than  3  or  400,000/.  on  all  other  articles 
imported  from  Indian  and  China*  He  was 
ready  toadmitthat  tea  was  an  article  liable 
to  be  smuggled,  both  pn  account  of  its  small 
bulk  and  the  high  duty  levied  upon  it. 
The  reason  of  the  high  duty,  howevar,  he 
conceived  to  be,  because  it  was  an  article 
that  appeared  capable  of  bearing  the 
duty;  but  if  the  moment  should  arrive 
when  smuggling  would  derive  a  facility 
from  that  circumstance,  it  might  be  ex- 
pected that  the  duty  would  vary.  It  was 
argued  that  a  great  facility  would  exist  of 
getting  tea  among  the  Indian  islands ;  but 
though  that  fact  was  admitted,  it  was  to 
be  recollected  that  the  regions  of  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean  were  not  the  only  places 
where  that  article  might  be  procured; 
for  that,  before  the  war,  it  was  procured 
in  America,  and  had  frequently  been  im« 
ported  from  Ostend,  from  Franca,  from 
Sweden^  and  other  parts  of  the  cootiaent, 
by  those  who  were  disposed  to  eacooifter 
the  risk:  so  that  it  did  not  appear,  on  the 
whole,  that  anv  additional  risk  woald  be 
ioc6rred ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  soch 
regulations  would  be  adopted  as  appeared 
to  offer  the  greatest  security  s^gsiast  tba 
apprehended  eyil. 
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The  next  qaestion  was  the  mode  of 
iakiog  the  dutiey.  This  was  at  first 
thoagbt  to  be  a  serious  difficoUy,  affect- 
ing the  reTenoe  of  the  coaotry,  if  the 
goods  were  not  brought  to  the  East  India 
Company's  sales,  and  the  doties  taken 
upon  them  in  that  manner.  But,  upon 
examining  the  book  of  rates,  it  was  found 
that*Qf  the  unrated  articles  a  considerable 
number  might  be  transferred  to  the  rated 
duties.  It  appeared,  also,  that  almost  all. 
the  articles  which  were  charged  with  ad 
valorem  duties,  were  small  in  number,  and 
small  in  Talue,  and  that  the  whole  amount 
of  duties  levied  upon  ad  valorem  articles 
did  not  exceed  40,000/.  a  year ;  so  that 
in  changing  that  to  a  doty  upon  the  de- 
clared value  by  the  importer,  it  was 
thought  both  by  the  Board  of  Excise,  and 
Board  of  Customs,  the  country  would  not 
be  exposed  to  a  loss  of  more  tnan  five  per 
cent,  which  upon  40,000/.  a  year  was  no 
great  loss  to  the  revenue,  llie  other  branch, 
and  the  most  important  one,  ffas  the  rated 
duties,  but  almost  all  the  great  and  bulky 
artides,  such  as  cottons,  sugars,  and  he  be- 
lieved indigo,  were  imported  upon  rated 
doties. 

The  next  topic  which  he  should  advert 
to,  not  argue,  was  the  objection  that  the 
opening  of  the  trade  would  lead  to  an  in- 
discriminate intercourse  with  the  natives, 
which  might  in  the  end  endanger  the 
whole  system,  and  the  whole  of  our  power 
in  India.  But  in  this  apprehension  he 
thought  the  India  Company  themseWes 
could  not  be  very  much  in  earnest,  as  they 
bad  admitted  of  that  middle  course^  wbidh 
allowed  the  carrying  out  manufactures  to 
India  indtscrimtpateTy  from  the  out-ports, 
only  contending  that  the  exports  from  India 
•lioold  be  l>rought  to  the  port  of  London. 
As  to  the  idea  of  colonization  there,  it 
teemed  quite  chimerical,  as  the  price  of 
labour  was  so  low  as  to  leave  no  induce- 
ment to  the  hard*worktng  classes  of  the 
community  to  go  out  there ;  and  with  re- 
•pect  to  the  higher  classes,  who  had  objects 
of  preferment  and  power  in  view,  it  was  ' 
well  known  that  no  person  could  acquire 
any  property  in  the  country,  that  was  not 
perfectly  distinct  from  the  soil,  and  inde- 
pendent of  it.  At  the  same  time,  that  he 
thus  argued  on  general  principles,  he  did 
not  mean  to  place  an  Implicit  reliance  on 
ihem«  unbacked  by  the  authority  of  an  effi- 
cient and  vigilant  government.  Now,  it 
was  his  intention  to  leave  the  India  Com- 
pany in  full  pofseasion  of  all  their  autho- 
Bjtj  to  expel  every  iitdiTidaal  whose  con- 
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duct  or  intentions  they  ml^ht  find  or  su^ 
|)ect  to  be  dangerous.  With  this  restric- 
tion  and  controul  he  felt  no  apprehension 
on  the  subjeet  of  colonization  ;  nor  did  he 
think  the  character  of  the  people  of  this 
country  so  obnoxious,  that  they  alone 
should  be  rigfdly  excluded  from  our  empire 
in  fndia,  while  not  only  the  Americana 
but  numberless  Europeans  and  Asiatics 
were  allowed  free  and  unrestrained  access 
to  that  country,  and  while  it  was  found  that 
this  intercourse  was  productive  of  no  ill 
effects.  Besides,  the  intercourse  with 
Iiidia  was  at  this  moment  as  open  as  it  was 
ever  likely  to  be.  In  reality,  any  adven- 
turer who  was  so  disposed  might  go  to 
India,  by  first  going  to  the  ports  of  the 
continent.  The  difficulty  was  not  for  any 
one  to  get  to  India,  but  the  ouestion  which 
every  rational  man  asked  himself,  before 
he  set  out,  was,  what  would  be  his  lot 
when  he  got  there  ?  It  was  this  considera* 
tion,  and  this  alone,  which  kept  our  inter- 
course irith  India  within  due  bounds;  and 
though  this  intercourse  would  no  doubt  be 
extended  with  the  extent  of  our  commerce, 
yet  he  did  not  believe  it  would  ever  be 
carried  to  a  dangerous  excess.  For  his 
own  part  he  was  convinced  that  it  would 
be  for  the  advantages  of  the  moral  habita 
of  our  countrymen,  that  our  communica- 
tion with  the  natives  of  India  should  be  aa 
much  narrowed  as  possible. 

It  was  said  that  it  was  a  considerable  ad« 
vkntage  tb  the  East  India  Company  to  have 
their  remittances  in  their  own  hands* 
and  that  any  other  mode  of  transacting 
this  part  of  their  financial  concerns  would 
be  unsatisfactory,  and  liable  to  various  ob- 
jections. Yet  he  could  not  conceive  that 
the  nature  of  the  Company's  government 
was  so  different  from  all  others,  that  they 
could  not  transact  their  remittances  by 
any  hands  but  their  own.  If  the  govern- 
ment  of  this  country,  for  instance,  had  a 
subsidy  to  make  to  any  of  our  allies,  it  was 
not  surely  necessary  ithat  they  should  turn 
merchants  In  order  to  effect  it.  In  what» 
ever  hands  the  commerce  was  placed, 
through  whatever  channels  it  flowed,  the 
remitunces  might  always  be  made  throogb 
the  commerce. 

In  viewing  the  subject  in  another  light, 
as  a  question  of  profit,  he  did  not  think 
that  the  Company  were  commercially  in- 
terested in  retaining  the  exclusive  posses- 
sion of  the  India  triule.  If  this  part  of  the 
trade  had  been  entirely  in  other  hands  for 
the  last  20  years,  without  injuring  their 
general  and  politictl  prosperity,  their  af* 
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fair8>  as  a  trading  Company,  would  have 
been  in  a  much  better  state  than  they  were 
at  present.  In  the  reports  given  in  by  the 
court  of  directors  themselves,  it  appeared, 
that  the  excess  of  their  proBts  on  the 
whole  of  their  trade  above  their  expences, 
was  six  millions,  within  the  period  above- 
mentioned.  Their  profits  on  the  Jndia 
trade  were  two  millions  one  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds;  while  those  on  the  China 
trade  were  18  millions  five  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds.  So  that  the  advantage  on 
the  side  of  the  China  trade  was  in  the  pro- 
portion  of  1 S  to  2,  or  9  to  I.  But  we  were 
also  to  consider'  what  were  the  capitals 
employed  in  these  different  trades.  Now 
though  the  India  trade  was  so  infinitely 
less  profitable  than  the  other,  there  was 
more  capital  embarked  in  it.  If,  then,  you 
charge  the  dividends  and  the  interest  of 
bonds  equally  on  each,  there  will  be  the 
half  of  about  15  millions  to  be  set  against 
the  profits  of  the  India  trade ;  t)iat  is,  7 
millions  and  a  half  against  little  more  than 
2  millions,  leaving  a  balance  of  nearly  4 
millions  and  a  half  against  the  India  trade. 
Such  was  the  sacrifice  of  the  commercial 
interests  of  the  Company  necessary  to  the 
carrying  on  of  this  trade.  On  the  whole, 
and  managed  as  it  was  by  the  Company, 
it  had  clearly  been  a  losing  concern,  and 
to  it  had  been  sacrificed  a  great  partof  the 
advantages  which  were  derived  from  the 
China  trade.  Such  was  the  account  of 
this  trade  for  the  last  twenty  years;  and 
the  inference  to  be  drawn  from  it  would 
surely  apply  much  more  strongly  to  the 
next  twenty  years,  unless  it  was  maintain- 
ed that  the  trade  itself  could  make  no  far* 
ther  advances.  If  it  were  not  in  its  own 
nature  stationary,  a  period  must  necessari- 
ly arise  in  its  progress,  in  which  the  Com- 
pany's government  would  want  capital, 
would  want  means  and  authority  to  carry 
it  on.  Fortunate  as  the  establishment  of 
the  Company  in  its  present  form  had  been, 
prosperous  as  it  had  been  in  its  growth 
and  .enlargement,  yet  there  was  a  limit 
which  it  could  not  be  allowed  to  exceed, 
without  becoming  unwieldy  and  unma- 
nageable, subversive  of  itself,  and  detri- 
mental to  the  country.  If  suffered  to  go 
on,  it  would  grow  up'to  a  height  in  Which 
the  magnitude  and  complexity  of  interests 
contained  in  it  could  no  longer  be  con- 
trouled  by  the  court  of  directors,  able  and 
upright  as  they  were  ;  it  would  resemble  a 
body  without  a  head.  The  interest  of  the 
various  proprietors  and  private  tradesmen 
in  this  great  city  overawed  and  controuled 
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the  directors ;  they  could  not  discharge 
their  duty  to  themselves  or  to  the-country. 
It  was,  indeed,  from  the  conflict  and 
strength  of  men's  personal  interests  that 
the  harmony  and  good  order  of  the  whole 
resulted,  but  it  was  also  necessary '  thai 
these  interests  should  be  under  the  controul 
and  guidance  of  some  higher  authority^  oC 
more  enlarged  and  general  principles  of  ac- 
tion. The  noble  lord  then  said  ihat  into 
whatever  hands  the  conduct  of  the  Com- 
pany's afikirs  should  fall,  no  good  could  be 
done  without  an  efficient  principle  of  eco- 
nomy and  retrenchment  of  expence.  On 
this  bead  itwassati$;factory  to  him  to  be  able 
to  state,  that  since  the  date  of  the  papers 
which  were  laid  on  their  table,  the  results 
of  farther  investigations  into  the  Com- 
pany's affairs  were  highly  favourable.  For 
the  year  1811-12,  the  surplus  profiu  had 
been  originally  stated  at  only  500,000/. 
It  now  appeared  that  there  was  in  fact  a 
surplus  of  1,500,000/.  And  though  the  sur- 
plus for  1812-13,  had  only  been  positively 
stated  at.  5  or  600,000/.  it  was  expected  to 
exceed  a  million.  He  would  only  offer 
one  word  of  advice  on  the  subject  of  the 
Company's  mode  of  keeping  their  ac- 
counts. He  thought  it  extremely  desire- 
able,  that  in  future,  the  territorial  and 
commercial  accounts  should  be  kept  more 
distinct,  so  that  it  might  be  possible  with 
a  single  glance  of  the  eye  to  ascertain 
their  relative  amount 

With  regard  to  the  question,  on  what 
fouing  ships  built  in  India  should  be  con- 
sidered, he  wished  them  to  be  placed  on 
the  same  footing  as  all  other  vessels,  name- 
ly, that  they  should  be  manned  according 
to  the  Navigation  Act,  with  two. thirds 
British  sailors,  but  with  the  provision  that 
this  should  extend  only  to  times  of  peace. 
The  Indian  vessels  would  thus  afibrd  a 
nursery  for  British  seamen,  who  might  be 
immediately  transferred  to  themore  effec- 
tual service  of  their  country  in  tim<;  of 
war,  by  then  allowing  a  greater  proportion 
of  Lascars  to  navigate  our  vessels*  He 
should  also  wish  some  provision  to  be 
made  by  which  all  persons  bringing  the 
natives  of  India  from  their  own  country 
should  be  bound  to  take  proper  care  of 
them,  and  carry  them  safely  back.  Ano- 
ther regulation  which  he  should  propose 
as  to  the  application  of  the  funds  of  the 
Company,  was,  to  enable  them  to  grant 
pensions  to  their  civil  and  military  ser- 
vants, which  they  were  not  at  present  ao« 
thorised  to  do,  except  to  a  small  amount. 
By  a  singular  incongruity  in  the  stalntor  j 
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eimctmentf  which  ref|;ii1ated  the  proceed- 
ings of  this  great  hody,  while  they  were 
enthled  to  grant  sunu  of  money  to  any 
amoant,  they  were  not  allowed  to  grant  a 
pension  of  300/.  per  annum.  Thts^there- 
rore,  would  form  the  tobject  of  another  re- 
lolotion. 

The  more  he  looked  at  thif  question,  as 
to  its  general  eliecu,  and  its  partkul^r  de- 
tails, the  more  he  was  persuaded  that  while 
the  government  of  the  continent  of  India 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Company*  Air 
fi^m  weakening  those  hands,  it  waa.  If  that 
could  by  any  means  be  effected,  dolirahle 
to  strengthen  them.  This  led  him  to  the 
consideration  of  an  important  part  of  the 
question — the  command  of  the  natire  army 
of  India.  Formerly  the  leaning  of  bis 
opinion  was,  that  it  woold  be  expedient  to 
separate  the  command  of  this  army  from 
the  Company,  and  to  giTe  it  to  the  crown. 
This  opinion  arose  probably  "from  the 
weight  which  the  sentiments  of  an  fllus- 
Irioos  connection  of  his,  (marqds  Corn- 
wallis)  had  with  him.  That  noble  marouis 
had  afterwsirds,  howeTer»  been  satisfied 
with  some  arrangement  on  the  anhject, 
without  so  gf  eat  an  alteration.  Thei^e  were 
high. authorities  on  both  sideaof  the  ques- 
tion, and  it  seemed  at  first  sight,  an  objec- 
tion to  the  present  state  of  this  species  of 
force,  that  so  large  a  military  booy  should 
be  in  other  hands  than  those  of  the  sove* 
reign.  But,  aAer  a  mature  consideration 
of  the  question,  his  colleagues  and  himself 
were  of  opinion  that  to  separate  the  cpm- 
■land  of  the  army  from  the  civil  adminis- 
tration of  Indim  would  be  to  sap  the  aotho- 
rity  of  that  gorernment.  The  army.  If 
transferred  to  the  cromi,  most  remain  in 
the'*coodition  of  a  local  forc^,  formed  on 
no  other  principle  than  that  of  seniority, 
without  reference  to  the  rest  of  the  mili- 
tary force  of  the  empire.  As,  therefore, 
no  material  alteration  coold  be  made  in 
thts  body  if  transferred  to  the  crown,  tt 
would  be  a  gratuitous  sacrifice  of  the  inte- 
rests of  the  Compan?  to  take  this  force  out 
of  the  controul  of  the  local  sovereign,  and 
so  long  as  the  Company  retained  the  go- 
vernment of  India,  it  woold  be  an  anomalr 
to  take  from  them  the  power  of  the  swora, 
while  thev  were  permitted  to  hold  the 
power  of  the  law.  There  was  another 
branch  of  the  8iib|ect  nearly  connected 
with  this,  and  which  woald  form  the  subp 
ject  of  a  Resolution,  on  which  he  appre- 
hended no  diflferenee  of  opinion.  King's 
troops  were  sent  to  India,  but  in  very  on- 
certain  numbers;  and  it  must  be  obvioos, 
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that  inconvenience  must  arise  from  this 
uncertainty,  particularly  as  to  the  finances 
of  the  Company.  There  were  times  at 
which  it  had  been  advisable  that  there 
should  be  a  force  In  India  sufficient  to 
meet  the  attacks  of  France  when  that 
power  was  nkaking  rapid  strides  towards 
umrersal  sovereignty.  Bo<  whenever  the 
I  defence  of  India  becaihe  necessary  for  the 
interests  of  the  whole  empire,  it  was  unjust 
that  the  Company  alone  should  defray  the 
whole  expence  of  it.  What  he  should 
propose  on  this  subject  therefore  was,  that 
there  should  he  a  stated  number  of  troopa 
to  form,  as  it  were,  the  garrison  of  India, 
and  that  any  additional  troops  which  it 
'might  at  any  time  be  necessary  to  send 
there,  should  be  paid  by  this  country. 

It  was  his  wish  that  the  Company  shoold 
be  upheld  in  India,  and  that  all  the  acu  of 
government  should  bear  their  name  ;  but 
there  were  caaee  of  great  importance  to 
this  country,  in  whicli  it  was  desirable  that 
the  Company  should  receive,  and  in  which 
they  were  willing  to  receive,  the  advice 
of  government.  The  other  regulation 
which  in  his  Resolutions  be  should  have  to 
propose,  in  addition  to  the  existing  one^, 
was,  as  to  the  difiereut  appointments  to 
the  presidencies.  The  crown  has  at  present 
the  virtual  power  of  appointmeot,  by  the 
power  of  recal.— Whether  or  no,  this 
power  was  originally  designed  to  apply  to 
cases  of  misbehaviour  only,  it  was  now  ap* 
plied  to  the  extent  which  he  had  suted, 
and  was  a  most  invidious  way  of  exercising 
the  power  of  disapproval  of  appointments. 
The  Resolution  wnieh  he  should  propose 
OQ  this  subject/  would  leave  the  appoint* 
ment  of  the  meihbers  of  the  presidencies 
in  the  hands  of  the  directors,  but  woold 
render  necessary  the  approbatibn  of  the 
crown  under  his  Majesty's  sign-manual. 

Another  Resolution  which  he  should 
propose  would  be  on  the  subject  of  reli- 
gion. He  was  aware,  that  it  was  unwise  to 
encroach  on  the  subject  of  religion  gene- 
rally, and  that  this,  under  tbe-circom« 
stances  of  our  government  in  India,  was  a 
most  deKcate  question.  But  there  was  one 
regolatioif  on  the  subject,  necessary  even 
for  the  sake  of  decency.  The  Cempany, 
entrusted  with  the  supreme  government  in 
this  as  in  other  matters,  had  permitted  the 
frae  exercise  of  religion  at  theic  settle- 
ments, but  there  was  no  sort  of  religions 
oontrool,  and  the  members  of  the  church 
of  England  couhl  not  receive  the  benefits 
of  those  parts  of  their  religion  to  which 
the  episcopalian functiont were  necessary; 
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for  esample,  the  ceremony  of  confirmation. 
He  hoped  the  House  did  not  suppose  that 
-he  was  coming  out  with  a  great  ecclesias* 
tical    establishment,    for    it   could    only 
.amount  to  one  bishop  and  three  archdea- 
cons, to  superintetid  the  chaplains  of  the 
different  settlements.     The  Company^  he 
hoped,  would  not  think  it  an  encroachment 
on  their  rights,  that  while  British  subjects 
wet-e  Koverned   in  India  by  British  law, 
they  should  be'  permitted  to  exercise  their 
national  religion.    There  were  two  consi- 
derations of  importance,  one  of  a  general,, 
the  other  of  a  commercial  nature, on  which 
it  might  not,   however,  be  necessary  to 
propose  any  Resolutions.    It  was  desirable, 
whatever  the  Resolutions  of  parliament  at 
this  time  might  be,  to  take  care  that  no 
impediment  should  hinder  the  judgment 
of  parliament  from  adopting  in  future  such 
regulations  as  i^  might  from  time  to  time 
think  expedient.    The  principle  on  which 
the  trade  with  India  was  at  present  regu- 
lated, was  that  it  should  be  carried  on  be- 
tween that  country  and  this ;   and  it  was 
a  wise  policy  to  /endeavour  to  procure  to 
this    country    the     intermediate     profits 
which  resulted  'from  the  carrying  trade 
between    our    eastern    possessions    and 
foreign  nations.     But  a  time  might  arrive, 
when  the  foreign  traders,  who  would  trade 
directly  between  the  east  and  foreign  na- 
tions, might  only  be  to  be  met  by  Brttisb 
JDerchants,  by  a  similar  direct  commerce, 
such  as  was  permitted  by  the  Act  of  Navi- 
gation in  other  br^ches  of  trade.    At  this 
time,  when  America  and  the  other  nations, 
which  engaged  formerly  in  the  carrying 
irade.  were  crippled  or  unable  from  pecu- 
liar circumstances  to  embark  in  it,  it  was 
not  wise  to  alter  our  present  system  of  po- 
licy ;  but  when  the* stream  turned  another 
way,  and  it  was  only  by  conforming  our- 
selves to  a  direct  trade  with  foreign  states, 
that  we  could  compete  with  foreigners,  it 
would  be  advisable  to  conform  to  it,  and 
this  not  for  the  purpose  of  getting  all  the 
trade  of  the  world  into  our  own  bands-^ 
(hear !}     for  he  was  'one  of   those  who 
thought  that  there  was  commerce  enough 
for  all  nations  of  the  earth,  if  Ihey  could 
engap;e  in  it  in  amity,  but  becaote  he  was 
unwilling  to  travel  in  a  coarse  so  opposite 
to  the  natural  coarse  of  things  as  to  force 
British  capital  out  of  a  iine  of  commerce 
•o  peculiarly  British* 

Having  gone  through  all  the  heads  of 
the  measures  he  had  to  propose,  with  as 
much  rapidity  as  possible,  he  was  sensible 
that  he  had  .left  much  unsaid,  but  he 
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hoped  that  the  Committee  woald  not  re- 
ceive any  of  his  propositions  the  more  an- 
favourably  on  account  of  the  incomplete- 
ness of  the  statements  with  which  they  had 
been  ushered  in.  He  hoped  the  Committee 
would  suffer  the  Resolutions  to  be  read 
pro  forma,  and  to  be  printed,  and  the  coo* 
sideration  fixed  for  a  day  as  near  the  present 
as  was  consistent  with  the  magnitude  of 
the  question,'  and  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance it  certainly  was,  whether  the  magni- 
tude of  the  commerce,  or  the  numbers  of 
the  population  affected  were  considered. 
As  his  Majesty's  ministers  had  notvoloo* 
teered  to  bring  this  subject  forward,  but 
had  been  bound  in  duty  to  propound  these 
arrangements,  he  hoped  the  House  would 
receive  their  propositions  with  the  greater 
indulgence.  Though  there  were  con- 
flicting interests  in  the  country,  yet  these 
interests  had  so  many  points  of  unioo,  and 
so  few  of  difference,  he  hoped  that  by 
some  sacrifices  of  interest,  and  what  wen 
still  greater  sacrifices,  by  those  of  feelinf, 
he  hoped  the  British  parliament,  which 
had  raised  the  empire  to  its  present  pitch 
of  prosperity,  would  not  be  found  insuffi* 
cient  to  surmount  this  difficulty,  in  the 
overcoming  of  virhich  the  prosperity  of  the 
British  empire  in  so  high  a  degree  de* 
pended.  The  noble  lord  then  handed  the 
following  Resolutions  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee,  by  whom  they  were  read : 

1.  "  That  it  is  expedient  that  all  the 
privileges,  authorities,  and  immunities, 
granted  to  the  United  Company  of  Mer- 
chants trading  to  the  East  Indies,  by 
virtue  of  any  Act  or  Acts  of  Parliament 
now  in  force,  and  all  rules,  re^lstioo«i 
and  clauses  affecting  the  same,  shall  con- 
tinue and  be  in  force  for  the  farlhtr  term 
of  20  years,  except  as  far  as  the  same  msy 
hereinafter  be  modified  and  repealed. 

2.  "  That  the  existing  restraioU  re- 
specting the  commercial  intercourse  with 
China,  shall  be  continued,  and  that  the 
exclusive  trade  in  tea  shall  be  preaerved 
to  the  said  Company  during  the  period 
aforesaid. 

3.*  <<That  subject  to  the  provisions 
contained  in  the  preceding  Resolution,  it 
shall  be  lawful  for  any  of  his  Majesty's 
subjects  to  export  any  goods,  wares,  or 
merchandize,  which  can  now  or  may 
hereafter  be  legally  exported  from  any 
port  in  the  United  Kingdom  to  any  port 
within  the  limits  of  the  charur  of  the  said 
Company;  and  that  all  ships  navigated 
according  to  law,  proceeding  from  any 
port  within  the  limiu  of  the  Compaoy'f 
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charter,  tnd  being  proTided  with  regular 
matiirestt  from  the  last  port  of  clearance, 
shall  respectively  be  permitted  to  import 
any  good%  wares,  and  merchandize,  the 
product  and  manufacture  of  any  countries 
within  the  said  limits,  into  any  ports  in  the 
United  Kingdom  which  may  be  provided 
with  warehouses,  together  with  wet  docks 
or  basins,  or  such  other  securities  as  shall, 
in  the  judgment  of  the  Commissioners  of 
the  Treasury  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
respectively,  be  fit  and  proper  for  the  de* 
posit  and  safe  custody  of  all  such  goods, 
wares,  and  merchandize,  as  well  as  for  the 
collection  of  all  duties  payable  thereon, 
and  shall  have  been  so  declared  by  the 
orders  of  his  Majesty  in  council  in  Great 
Britain,  or  by  the  order  of  the  lord  lieu- 
tenant in  council  in  Ireland,  provided 
always  that  copies  of  all  such  orders  in 
council  shall  be  laid  before  both  Houses  of 
Parliament  in  the  seision  next  ensuipg. 

"  Provided  also,  that  no  ship  or  vessel 
of  less  than  S50  tons  registered  measure- 
ment, shall  be  permitted  to  clear  out  from 
any  port  in  the  United  Kingdom,  for  any 
port  or  place  within  the  limits  aforesaid, 
or  be  admitted  to  entry  in  any  port  of  the 
United  Kingdom  from  any  place  within 
those  limiu. 

''  Provided  also,  that  no  such  ship  which 
shall  have  so  navigated,  shall  be  admitted 
to  entry  in  any  port  of  the  United  King- 
dom, withont  a  regular  manifest,  duly 
certified,  according  to  such  regulations  as 
nay  hereafter  be  enacted. 

*'  Provided  also,  that  no  article  manu- 
factured of  silk,  hair,  or  wool,  or  any  mix- 
ture thereof,  shall  be  entered  or  taken  out 
of  any  warehouses  except  for  exportation, 
unless  the  same  shall  have  been  brought 
into  the  port  of  London,  and  deposited  in 
the  warehouses  of  the  said  United  Com- 
pany ;  and  such  articles  shall  by  them  be 
exposed  to  pahlie  sale  by  auction,  in  order 
to  ascertain  the  duties  payable  thereon  ; 
and  in  ail  other  parts,  as  well  as  the  port 
of  London,  such  articles,  when  entered, 
and  taken  out  for  exportation,  shall  be 
charged  according  to  their  value,  under  I 
regulations  legally  applicable  in  other 
cases  to  duties  payable  ad  valorem. 

4.  "  That  as  long  as  the  government  of 
India  shall  be  administered  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  said  Company  according  to 
the  provisions,  limitations,  and  regulatioiia 
hereafter  to  be  enacted,  the  renu,  reve- 
nues, and  profito  arising  from  the  territo* 
rial  acquisitioDs  in  India,  shall,  after  de* 
frtyiof  the  •spencea  of  collecting  the 


same,  with  the  several  charges  and  stipu- 
lated payments  to  which  the  revenues  are 
subject,  be  supplied,  and  diiposed  of  ac- 
cording to  toe  following  order  of  pre* 
ference: — in  the  first  place,  in  defraying 
all  the  charges  and  expences  of  raising 
a^^d  mainuioing  the  forces,  as  well  Eu- 
ropean as  Native  artillery  and  marines  on 
the  establishment  in  India,  and  of  main- 
taining the  forts  and  garrisons  there,  and 
providing  warlike  atni  naval  stores.— 2d  ly. 
In  the  payment  of  the  interest  accruing  on 
the  debts,  owing,  or  which  may  hereafter 
be  incurred  by  the  said  Company  in 
India.-^dly,  In  defraying  the  civil  an4 
commercial  establishments  at  the  several 
settltments  there.— 4thly,  That  the  whole 
or  any  part  of  the  surplus  that  nuy  re- 
main of  the  above  described  rents,  reve- 
nues, and  ^profits,  after  providing  for  the 
several  appropriations,  and  defraying  the 
several  charges  before  mentioned,  shall  be 
applied  to  the  provision  of  the  Company's 
investments  in  India,  in  remittances  to 
China  for  the  provision  of  investments 
there,  or  towards. the  liquidation  of  debts 
in  India,  or  some  such  other  purposes  as 
the  Court  of  Directors,  with  the  approba- 
tion of  the  Board  of  Commissioners,  shall 
from  time  to  time  direct. 

5,  "  That  the  receipts  into  the  Com- 
pany'a  treasury  in  England,  from  the 
proceeds  of  the  sales  of  their  goods,  and 
from  the  profits  arising  from  private  and 
privileged  trade,  or  in  any  other  manner, 
shall  be  applied  and  disposed  of,  a#  fol- 
lows: First,  in  payment  of  bills  of  ex- 
change already  accepted  by  the  Company, 
as  the  same  shall  become  doe.  i>econdly, 
for  the  current  payment  of  debts,  (the 
principal  of  the  bond  debt  in  England 
always  excepted)  as  well  as  interest,  and 
the  commercial  charges  and  expenses  of 
the  said  Company. — ^Thirdly,  in  payment 
of  a  dividend  of  ten  pounds  per  cent,  on* 
the  present,  or  any  future  amount  of  the 
capital  stock  of  the  said  Company  :  also, 
in  the  payment  of  a  further  dividend  of 
ten  stuliings  per  cent,  upon  such  capital 
stock,  after  the  separate  fund  upon  which 
the  same  was  originally  charged  by  the 
12'Uh  clause  of  the  33d,  csp.  52,  shall 
have  been  exhausted,  the  said  paymenta 
respectively  to  be  made  half-yearly. 
Fourthly,  in  the  reduction  of  the  prmcipal 
of  the  d^bt  in  India,  or  of  the  bond  debt 
at  home,  as  the  Court  of  Directors,  with 
the  approbation  of  the  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners, shall  from  time  to  time  direct. 
6.  "  That  when  the  principal  of  the 
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debt  bearing  interest  in  India,  shall  ba?e 
been  reduced  to  tbe  sum  of  ten  millioDS 
of  poands  sterling,  calculated  at  th&  ex* 
change  of  2s.  the  Bengal  current  rupee ; 
6s.  the  Madras  pagoda ;  and  2s.  $d.  the 
Bombay  rupee,  and  tbe  bonded  debt  in 
England  shall  have  been  reduced  to  the 
aum  of  three  millions  of  pounds  sterling; 
then  and  thereafter*  the  surplus  proceeds 
which  shall  be  found  to  arise  from  the 
revenues  of  India,  and  the  profiu  upon  the 
trade,  after  providing  for  the  payments 
aforesaid,  shall  be  applied  to  the  more 
speedy  repayment  of  the  capital  of  any 
public  funds  or  securities  which  have  been 
or  may  be  created  for  the  use  of  the  said 
Company,  the  charges  of  which  have 
been; or.  may  be,  directed  to  be  borne  by 
the  said  Company,  in  virtue  of  any  act  or 
acts  of  parliament ;  and  that. any  farther 
surplus  that  may  arise  shall  be  set  apart, 
and  from  time  to  time  paid  into  the  re» 
ceipt  of  his  Majesty's  exchequer,  to  be 
applied  as  parliament  shall  direct,  without 
any  interest,  to  be  paid  to  tbe  Company, 
in  respect  or  for  the  use  thereof,  but  ne- 
Tertheless  to  be  considered  and  declared 
as  an  efiectoal  security  to  the  said  Com- 
pany, for  the  capital  stock  of  the  said 
Company,  and  for  thedivUend  of  10{  per 
cent,  per  annum,  in  respect  thereof^  not 
exceeding' the  sum  of  twelve  millions  of 
pounds  sterling,  and  that  the  excess  of 
such  payments,  if  any,  beyond  the  said 
amount  of  twelve  millions,  one  sii^th  part 
shall,  froni  time  to  time,  be  reserved  and 
retained  by  the  said  Company  for  their 
own  use  and  benefit,  and  the  remaining 
five-sixths  shall  be  deemed  and  declared 
the  property  of  the  public,  and  at  the  dis- 
posal of  parlis^ment. 

"  Provided  also,  that  if  tbe  Company's 
debts  in  India,  after  the  same  shall  have 
been  reduced  to  10,000.000/.  sterling, 
shall  be  again  increased  beyond  that 
amount,  or  if  their  bond  debt  in  England, 
after  the  same  shall  have  been  reduced  to 
3,000,000/.  shall  b6  again  increased  be- 
yond that  sum,  then  ami  so  often  as, either 
of  these  cases  shall  happen,  the  surplus 
proceeds  shall  be  appropriated  to  the  re* 
duction  of  such  ne«tr  debts  reapectively, 
until  the  debts  of  India  shall  be  again  re- 
duced to  'IO,0(K),000/.  sterling,  and  the 
bond  debt  in  Engiand  to  5,000,000/. 
sterling. 

7.  "  That  it  is  expedictit,  that  ships 
built  within  tbe  British  terrllories  in  the 
East  Indies,  and  eMfHo^^  m  the  com- 
merce  between   India  aad   the  United 
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Kiogdpm«  should,  during  the  present  wir, 
imd  bn  \^  months  after  the  oondusioB 
thereof,  be  permitted  to  import  any  goods, 
wares,  or  ^nerchandize,  the  produce  or 
manufacture,  of  any  countriesj  within  the 
limits  of  tbe  Sast  India  Cotopany's  char- 
ter, except  as  aforesaid,  or  to  export  soy 
goods,  wares,  or  merchaiidixe  from  thu 
kingdom  to  tbe  British  seltkmeiits  in  ths 
East  Indies,  or  to  any  of  the  places  withia 
the  said  limits  in  the  same  manner  ss 
ships,  British  built,  and  duly  registers^ 
as  such,  and  that  after  the  expiraiion 
of  the  period  above* mentioned,  the  mi 
India-built  ships  should  be  liable  is 
such  other  provisions  as  parlismsot 
may  from  time  to  time  enact,  for  tbe 
further  increase  and  encouragement  cf 
shipping  and  navigation  ;  aad  that  e§!c* 
tual  provision,  should  be  made,  at  the 
charge  of  the  owners  ai^d  commanders  of 
such  ships,  fur  the  maiivtenanoe*  while  is 
the  United  Kingdom,  of  the  Asiatic  milors 
employed  in  the  navigation  thereof,  sod 
for  tbe  return  of  such  saiiora  to  their  as- 
tive  country. 

8.  "  That  it  is  ej^pedient  to  make  pro- 
vision for  further  limiting  tbe  grantiag  of 
gratuities  and  pensions  to  officers,  civil  sa4 
military,  or  increasing  the  same,  or  trestp 
it»g  any  new.  establishments  at  hone,  is 
such  manner  as  may  eflfectually  protect 
the  funds  of  the  said  Company. 

9.  *'  That  all  vacancies  happeaiog  is 
tbe  office  of  governor  general  of  Fort 
William,  in  Bengal,  or  of  governor  of 
either  of  the  Company's  presidencies  or 
settlements  of  Fort  St.  George  or  Bombay, 
or  of  governor  of  the  forts  and  garrisons  «f 
Fort  William,  Fort  St.  Georee  or  Bonbsy, 
or  of  commander  in  chief.4if  the  forces  to 
India,  shall  continue  to  foe  filled  op  sod 
supplied  by  the  court  of  directors  of  Ike 
said  united  Company,  subject,  neverilis* 
less,  to  the  approbation  of  his  Msjesty,  to 
^e  signified  in  writing  under  bis  roysl 

/Sign  manual,  countersigned  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  tbe  Board  of  Commassionefs  fsr 
the  affairs  of  India. 

lOw  "  That  tiha  number  of  his  Mi^^f^y^ 
troops  in  India  to  be  in  future  pMiataiaM 
by  tbe  said  Company,  be  limited,  m 
that  an  aDgmentatioii  of  force  osceeduig 
the  immber  so  )imiled,ahaU,  Oil^^ 
ployed  at  the  esBpress  raqoisition  ef  "* 
said  Com^ny,  be  at  the  public  «hac(e. 

II.  •'That  it  is  expe«lienl  tbtf  ^ 
church  aatahlisbmeAt  in  tfat  British  \¥^ 
tones  in  the  East  ImMes  ahavld  be  ptsead 
under  the  soperintesdanco  Af  abisbop  U* 
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three  arcMescont,  and  that  adeq«au  pro- 
vitioa  should  be  made  from  ihe  territorial 
revemiei  of  India,  for  their  aftaioienaace/' 

Mr.  Aofort  Tlomioa,  deputy  ebairman 
of  the  East  India  Company,  was  boond  in 
candour  lo  admit  the'great  liberality  of 
manner  with  which  the  noble  Secretary 
had  treated  both  the  serfants  of  the  Corn- 
any  in  India,  and  the  difectory  at  home. 
\\%  was  particularly  satisfactory,  when  a 
great  change  of  system  was  proposed,  as 
it  shewed  that  there  was  np  complaint  of 
mismanagement,  but  a  full  approbation  of 
Iheir  measures.     He  claimed  the  attention 
of  the  Committee  from  the  rest  impor* 
iance  of  the  subject  before  them.    It  con- 
cerned two  empires;    the  happiness  of 
W  millions  of  persons  in  India,  and  of  IS 
millions  in  Great  Britain.      It  had  the 
sanction  of  sixteen  acts  of  parliament  un^ 
der    Turtoas  soTer^gns-»nad  lasted  for 
21S  yeara ;  and  departed  statesmen,  who 
had  great  authority  with  diflereot  and  ad* 
Teree  parties  in  that  Honse,  had  all  joined 
to  support  a  monopoly  of  trade  to  the 
East  India  Company.     When  the  hon. 
flneaber  reeoUected  this,  he  could  not  be- 
lieve that  such  a  system  wonid  be  set 
aside.    He  read  seTeral  ^aotations  from 
the  departed  atatesmen  alluded  to,  and 
said  the  spkite  of  the  mighty  dead  gave  a 
solemn  warning  to  the  House.    The  noble 
Secretary  had  treated  this  afta  ooaunercial 
question,  but  if  it  was  so,  it  waa  also  ten- 
fold more  a  political  one,  and  in  this  point 
of  view  he* should  take  leuTe  to  cposider 
it.     The  noble  Secretary  had  intimated 
that  the  sovereignty  of  India  was  left  with 
the  directors,  and  that  only  a  commercial 
change  was  to  be  eActed.    Bnt  what,  he 
wonId  ask,  would  the  natives  of  India 
think  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  oot*peKs— 
Liverpool  sovereigns—Bristol  sovereigns, 
and  sovereigns  from  the  county  of  Cork  ? 
The  Hindoos  night  not  be  ready  to  wor* 
ship  this  new  political  Baal ;  quanels  and 
contentions   would  perhaps  ensue  in  a 
cnnairy  governed  by  opinion^  nnd'we 
■eight  lose  India  by  the  dangerous  expe- 
riment*   He  said  the  Company  was  net  a 
poHtscsd  play-thing,  that  could  be  taken 
np  and  laid  down- at  discretion.    If  we 
detangnd  its  machinery,  or  gave  it  into 
aMny  iMods,  it  asight  he  destroyed,  never 
to  he  repaired  again*    He  spoke  of  the 
dangera  to  be  apprehended  mm  an  anflnx. 
of  aidventttrers  mto  the  Indian  terrttoriei, 
and    the  ooJeniaatlon   that  wwald    take 
place.    TheneMe  bid  ted  netdeMtled 


the  whole  of  his  plan,  and  bad  failed  to 
be  exact  and  specific  in  naming  the  oei» 
poru,  or  number  of  oot*ports  that  were 
to  have  the  benefit,  or  as  be  should  call  it, 
the  evil  of  this  new  monopoly,  and  who 
were  lo  undertake  the  erduoos  task  of 
changing  the  climate,  the  manners,  the 
customs,  the  prejudices  of  the  people  in 
India,  and  of  enriching  the  eastern  world. 
With  respect  (o  the  Petitions  on  the  table 
of  the  House,  some  of  them  were  from 
places  whi<;h  could  derive  no  possible  bo* 
nefit  fcom  the  extension  of  the  India  trade. 
There  was  one  from  a  district  of  Scotland 
which  could  export  nothing  but- homed 
cattle.     He  wished  the  petitioners  had  ad* 
dressed    themselves,    in    their  petitions^ 
more  to  the  head  and  less  to  the  passions. 
The  Petition  of  the  Kidderminiter  mann» 
facturers  complained  of  having  sofiered 
hy  the  calamities  of  war,  and  prayed  that 
if  peace  could  not  be  restored,  that  at 
least  the  nnisance  of  the  East  India  Com* 
pany  would  be  abolished.    In  the  pam- 
phlets and  publications  which  he  had  seen 
on  the  Bobnect,  it  was  astonishing  to  see 
the  manner  in  which  the  credulity  of  the 
conolry  was  attempted  to  be  worked  on. 
It  was  said.  Would  they  allow  foreigners 
to  run  away  with  the  trade  ?   He  should 
be  sorry  that  this  shooki  be  the  case :  biit 
it  was  very  hard  to  the  East  India  Com* 
pany,  that  because  the  Americans  had 
been  so  much  favoured  in  a  treaty  in 
which  the  East  India  Company's  intereste 
were  little  consulted,  the  East  India  Com* 
pany  should  now  be  sacrificed  on  that  ac* 
count.    America  carried  on  trade  in  her 
neutral  character;  and  when  the  ports  of 
other  countries  were  shut  to  us,  it  was  net 
easy  to  pot  a  stop  to  that  trade :  but  Ame- 
rica had  not  exported  any  of  our  mann* 
factnres  to  India;   and  the  exsmple  of 
that  country  could  not  be  adduced  as  a 
proof,  that  the  exports  from  this  country 
to  India  could  admit  of  any  con«derab(o 
increase.    It  was,  in  Imot^  impossible  loir 
the  natives  of  India  la  be  the  ceasumees 
of  our  nsenufadures.    How  coidd  one  of 
their     people,    whose     anmiai     income 
amounted  only  to  between  four  or  five 
pounds,  afford  to  purchase  any  of  the 
costly    manuHEictures   of  this    country  \ 
With  respect  to  coloninatson,  he  would 
adiins,  that  the  inflox  of  foreigners  who 
might  drive  the  trade  to  India  would,  if 
they' met  with  a  disappointment,  enden 
vour  to  get  into  the  vortex  of  the  Indian 
eouits.      What   rsmoneratien   were  the 
genHtemaa  of  4he  enUporta  prepared  to 
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give,  for  tfoe  ctxtt\  sacrifices  to  which  they 
wished  to  ^object  the  Company  ?  Before 
the  comroencement    of   the  troubles  of 
France,  the  universal  cry  in  that  country 
was  "  liberty  and  trade/'  and  now  their 
ports   were    completely  shot   to    trade. 
That  pught  to  be  a  lesson  to  them,  how 
they  listened  to  idle  clamour.  He  thought, 
that  if  it  was  possible,  without  being  into- 
lerant and  without  risking  the  peace  of 
the  country,  to  introduce  a  purer  religion 
among  the  natives  of  India,  commercial 
habits  were  more  likely  to  be  introduced 
among  them  from  that  circumstance  than 
in  any  other  way.     He  wished  the  House 
to  hesitate  before  they  gave  their  sanc- 
tion to  the  proposed  innovation.     Would 
they  change  experience  for  theory  ?  The 
.East  India  Company  were  of  no  party; 
they  threw  themselves  on  the  country ; 
and  they  trusted  that  every  consideration 
would  be  given  to  the  subject  before  any 
thing  should  be  concluded  upon. 
•    Mr.  Protheroe  differed  in  opinion  with 
the  hon.  gentleman  who  had  just  sat  down, 
whom  he  considered  as  the  organ  of  the 
East  India  Company :  he  would  not,  how- 
•  ever,  enter  into  any  discussion  that  night, 
but  had  no  doubt,  he   should   be   able 
to  shew  at  a  proper  time  the  futility  of 
the  arguments  advanced  by  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman. 

General'  Oaseo^  recommended  that 
the  House  should  take  the  proper  course 
pointed  out  by  the  noble  mover,  sufier  the 
Kesolutions  to  be  printed,  and  then  come  to 
th^  discussion  upon  them. 

Lord  Cattlcreagh  apprehended  that  the 
Resolutions  might  be  in  the  hands  of 
members  by  to*morrow  evening  or  the 
following  morning.  With  respect  to  evi- 
dence, it  was  a  question  whether  they 
ought  to  have  it  or  not.  It  was  the  opinion 
of  many  with  whom  he  had  conversed,  that 
the.  tim^  of  the  House  ought  not  to  be 
wasted  with  evidence.  He  had  no  reluc- 
tance to  consent  to  the  debate  comins  on 
in  the  latter  end  of  the  week  instead  of  the 
beginning;  but  if  evidence  should  be 
gone  into,  it  could  not  be  too  soon. 

Mr.  Whiuhed  Keene  contended  that 
there  were  many  persons  in  th^  country, 
capable  of  affording  much  information  to 
the  House  with  respect  to  India,  and  the 
consequences  which  would  be  produced 
by  an  extension  of  trade,  and  he  should 
therefore  move,  at  a  proper  time,  that  evi- 
dence be  called  to  the  bar. 

Mr.  Tlhrmey  said,  it  was  not  hisintan- 
tioa  to  enter  into  any  obaervationi  opon 
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the  question  at  .present.  The  time  of  the 
House  ought  to  be  occupied  with  the  state- 
ment of  the  noble- lord,  who  had  perform- 
ed his  task  in  a  very  able  and  satisfac- 
tory manner  The  Kesolutions  ought  to 
be  a  sufficient  time  in  the  hands  of  mem- 
bers to  alluw  them  to  make  up  their  mtnda 
before  entering  on  any  discussion.  The 
hon.  gentleman  who  spoke  last,  had  anti- 
cipated, in  some  measure,  what  it  was  his 
intention  to  say.  He  wished  for  evidence 
on  one  or  two  points,  on  which  he  did  not 
know  where  to  turn  for  information  at 
present.  The  speech  of  the  noble  lord 
had  narrowed  his  attention  to  one  or  two 
points.    The  noble  lord  had   stated  the 

f;reat  advantage  which  had  accrued  to  our 
ndian  possessions,  from  the  system    of 
management  which  had  been  pursued  for 
the  last  twenty  years.     In  this  eologium 
he  cordially  agreed  with  the  noble  lord. 
Although  he  had  no  doubt  that  many  im- 
provements mig^  yet  be  made  in  the  sys- 
tem of  maniagement,  he  had  no  hesitation 
in  stating  that  it  was  highly  creditable  to 
the  Ease  India  Company*  and  the  board 
who  had  the  superintendance  of  Indian  a^ 
fairs.     Let  gentlemen  look  back  to  the 
Reports  on  this  subject  in  the  time  of  Mr. 
Burke,  and  they  would  see  that  the  great 
object  was  then  to  draw  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  the  abuses  in  the  government 
of  India.     But  now  there  was  no  attempt 
made  to  state  the  existence  of  abuses  in 
India.     This  was  a  point  which  ought  not 
to  be  lost  sight  of;     that  the  system  by 
which  India  was  governed,  was  one  which 
was  acknowledged  to  have  contributed  to 
the  happinessof  our  subjects  of  that  coun- 
try.    He  stated  this  to  shew  the  value  of 
the  object  which  was  at  stake.    That  from 
the  mode  on  which  India  was  governed, 
the  people  enjoyed  happiness,  was  attested 
by  every  side  of  the  House  ;    and  be  was, 
therefore,  unwilling  to  expose  that  happi- 
ness to  any  hazard.    There  were  persons 
in  this  country  at  present,  who  could  deli- 
ver an  opinion  on  this  subject  from  their 
personal  experience  ;  the  evidence  ought 
not  to  be  spun,  out;   but  proper  persons 
might  be  examined,  as  to  what,  in  their 
opinion^  would  be  the  result  of  an  influx 
of  persons  of  all  descriptions  into  India. 
He  knew  the  noble  lord  had  said  he  had 
checks.    But  he  could  not  see  how  that 
could  be  called  a  free  trade,  when  a  na- 
tive of  Liverpool  might  be  allowed  to  go  to 
India,  where  he  could  not  be  subjected  to 
his  own  gOTemment,  but  that  of  his  con* 
petiton  uid  rivals,  vvho  might  send  hiaa 
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home  without  assigoing  any  reason  for  so 
doing.  He  wished  to  see  what  com  pen* 
saiion  was  to  be  held  out  to  induce  him 
to  agree  to  this  alteration  in  the  In* 
dian  system.  The  persons  who  were  call- 
ing for  an  open  trade,  might  be  admitted 
to  be  good  evidence  with  respect  to  the 
advantages  of  an  open  tr^de.  He  had  not 
as  yet  seen  any  thing  beyond  assertion  on 
the  subject.  His  own  opinion  was  that 
the  exports  would  be  increased  by  the  ex- 
tension to  a  very  considerable  degree ; 
but  be  wanted  to'hear  from  the  manufac- 
turers what  assurance  they  bad  upon  this 
subject*  as  they  were  the  persons  who 
ought  best  to  know  where  they  sent  the/r 
goods  to.  However,  after  the  blunder 
they  committed  on  South  AmericSi  he 
was  not  disposed  to  place  the  greatest  con- 
fidence in  their  opinion.  If  they  were  to 
hazard  the  safety  of  India,  he  wanted  to 
tee  the  evidence  of  the  great  gain  for 
which  this  was  to  be  done.  For  the  ques- 
tion now  narrowed  itself  to  this  point — 
having  a  great  empire  well  governed,  they 
were  to  put  this  empire  to  hazard  for  the 
sake  of  an  increase  of  trade !  Was  it  ask- 
ing too  much  to  wish  to  know  where  that 
trade  was  to  come  from  ?  And  if  from  the 
evidence  it  should  appear*  that  this  in- 
crease would  be  but  triflingt  it  theii  be- 
came a  qi^estton  whether  it  was  worth 
while  to  risk  that  empire  for  such  a  cause? 
The  noble  lord  bad  stated  the  revenue 
from  the  Ii^dian  trade  to  be  400,000/. 
Suppose  that. revenue  double^  by  the  alte- 
ration—if persons  of  experience  were  to 
tell  them  that  to  come  at  this  they  might 
hazard  the  overthrow  of  their  India  em- 
pire* would  any  man  say,  that  in  such  a 
case  the  increase  of  revenue  ought  to  have 
any  weight  on  their  minds?  All  he  want- 
ed was,  that  before  the  House  argued  the 
question,  they  might  have  something  to 
argue  upon.  It  was  not  enough  to  say. 
Here  it  a  country  of  such  an  extent,  with 
such  a  population,  and  of  course  this  popu- 
lation will  be  induced  to  take  off  a  quan- 
tity of  our  manufactures.  He  recollected 
hearing  of  a  -person  having  sent  out  a 
most  excellent  assortment  of  mouse-traps 
to  the  Brazils.  The  person  said  he  knew 
there  were  mice  in  the  country,  and  at 
the  traps  were  good*  a  s4le  was  certain  ; 
but  when  the  traps  arrived  the  people 
would  not  use  them  ;  it  seemed  they  had 
a  prejudice  against  mouse-traps.— If  they 
were  to  apply  to  the  evidence  imjnediate- 
ly* -it  would  be  ready  by  Easter,  and 
Blight  be  put  into  the  hands  of  members 
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before  the  Easter  holidays.  What  they 
might  lose  in  evidence  they  would  save  in 
speeches.  He  was  desirous  to  have  the 
opinion  of  such  men  as  lord  Teignmooth, 
lord  Wellesley  and  Mr.  Hastings  on  this 
question. 

Mr.  Canning  said*  if  any  of  the  parties 
before  the  House  wished  for  evidence, 
there  could  certainly  be  no  objection 
to  it.  He  knew  not  for  his  part*  whe- 
ther his  constituents  were  disposed  or  pre« 
pared  to  bring  forward  evidence.  ,Hq 
did  not  see  that  it  was  necessaVy  for  them 
to  support  the  proposition  of  a  free  trade 
by  evidence.  What  the  right  bon.  gentle* 
man  had  said  with  respect  to  absurd  car- 
goes might  be  answered  in  this  way — thai 
having  happened  once,  it  was  less  likely 
to  happen  again.  The  manner  in  which 
the  noble  lord  bad  opened'  the  subject  to 
the  House,  was  as  temperate  and  candid 
as  possible;  the  interests  of  all  parties 
seemed  to  have  been  weighed  by  him 
deeply,  and  balanced  against  each  other. 
The  first  of  the  noble  lord's  Kesoloiiona 
went  to  affirm  the  expediency  of  i^ain- 
taining  the  government  at  present  existing 
in  India.  That  government  had  received 
the  complete  approbation  of  the  House 
and  of  the  country.  But  in  reflecting  on 
former  periods,  although  the  contrast  wai 
favourable  to  the  present*  they  ought  not 
to  forget  that  to  the  discussions  which  for- 
merly took  place  much  of  the  good  which 
now  existed  might  be  owing,  lie  said  he 
was  as  free  to  form  an  opinion  on  this  sub- 
ject, as  if  he  represented  the  borough 
which  he  had  given  up.  With  respect  to 
the  China  trade*  admitting  that  the  India 
Company  was  a  fit  instrument  for  the  go- 
vernment of  India*  and  that  to  carry  on 
that  government,  it  was  necessary  that  they 
should  be  in  possession  of  an  adequate  re- 
venue* still  4he  question  was  open  for  con- 
sideration, whether  the  best  revenue  was 
the  assignment  of  the  monopoly  of  a  be- 
neficial trade.  If  it  could  be  proved  that 
it  was  possible  tp  carry  on  this  trade  more 
beneficially  by  others*  he  would  say  throw 
it  open,  and  assign  a  proper  revenue  to 
the  Company  for  carrying  on  their  go- 
vernment from  some  other  source.  It  was 
a  question,  however,  whether  the  coantr^ 
was  yet  ripe  for  this  trade.  He  thought  it 
would  be  better  not  to  bind  up  this  trade 
during  the  whole  term  of  the  charter.  On 
the  whole,  the  Resolutions  appeared  to  be 
framed  with  an  anxious  regard  for  the 
welfare  of  all  parties,  and  he  earnestly 
hoped  they  would   be  considered  in  the 
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mtm  sptrit  with  which  they  btd  bees 
tffered,  the  whole  terninatiiig  in  a  mea- 
iore  calculated  to  promote  the  proiperity 
of  the  coontry. 

Mr*  Ci^arUt  QrwHt  nuule  a  few  remarks 
on  the  speech  of  the  noble  lord.  He  saad, 
that  (he  argument  derived  from  the  open- 
ing of  the  trade  lo  the  Americans  was  of 
no  force ;  for  this  was  an  act  of  the  British 
{forernmenty  noi  of  the  India  Company. 
The  remedy,  too,  was  easy.  It  was  onl  v  to 
'  ihat  out  the  Aaner leans.  The  noble  iord 
apprehended  no  danger  from  ookmization. 
Bat  many»  who  had  resided  a  long  time  in 
India,  thonght  differently ;  ibr  instance, 
lord  Cofnwnllis  and  others.  He  did  noc 
like  the  scheme  now  proposed,  which 
went  to  throw  down  the  wnole  fabric  of 
the  India  Cooipany.  He  was  also  hostile 
to  harry,  and  wished  that  evidence  shoojd 
beheardvon  certain  points;  for  instance, 
as  to  the  probability  of  increasing  .the  ex- 
port of  British  manoihctoins  for  Indian 
consumption.  It  was  certain  th«t  no  n^w 
articles  had  been  rent  oat  to  that  country 
sinct  the  opening  in  1799; 

M'«  SMm$an  wished  to  knew  if  the 
noble  lord's  intention  wss  to  restrain  the 
ships  licensed  from  thii  conntrv  from 
engaging  in  tiM  oeastiBg  trade  of  jTndta,  as 
he  apprehended  ruin  most  ensue  to  the 
nsiire  traders  if  that  were  permitted  ? 

Lord  CVuflffsagA  thonght  it  nnlikely  that 
any  trade  in  wnieh  British  ships  could 
engage,  should  be  prodociire  of  the  ill 
eHects  which  the  bon.  gentleman  ima- 
gined must  be  inflicted  on  the  Lascars  and 
native  traders.  He  agreed  to  the  hearing 
of  evidence,  and  expressed  a  hope,  that  it 
would  not  be  pushed  to  an  inconvenient 
"^  extent.  It  was  sincerely  his  wish  so  to 
shape  his  Resolutions,  as  to  afibrd  every 
focility  for  discossing  the  question  in  the 
dearest  and  most  ample  manner;  and 
thongh  there  w<fre  reasons  for  not  adopt- 
ing the  metliod,  hinted  at  by  a  right  hon. 
gentleman,  he  should  be  open  to  any  sug- 
gestions for  akeratien,  which  might  give 
scope  to  fair  discussion. 

Mr.  WUbtrfiarw  complained,  that  the  Re- 
solution of  the  House,  of  the  14di  of  May 
1793,  relative  to  the  religious  and  moral 
instruction  of  IniUa,  had  not  been  attended 
lo«  He  was  unwilling  lo  leave  the  same 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  directoi^  for 
twenty  years  to  come,  vrho  had  set  their 
fisce  against  the  introdoction  of  preachers 
into  that  country  for  twenty  years  past 

M-r.  Baring  observed,  that  there  was 
great  approhension  of  risk  on  that  point. 
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and  a  question  of  socb  magnitude  ought  to 
be  left  to  the  government  of  a  coontry  who 
,  were  best  acquainted  with  the  oipcoai- 
stances  which  would  ensure  'n%  qviet  and 
safety.  He  then  went  generally  into  the 
commercial  subject,  and  censored  the  go^ 
vernment  for  its  conduct  in  the  correspon* 
dence  with  the  India  House. 

Lord  CatiUreagk  Baid,'the  subject  of  re- 
ligion was  one  of  equal  delicacy  and  inn 
portance.  If  the  East  ladiia  Gompnay  did 
not  understand  what  was  best  for  Hho  conn* 
try,  he  was  sure  they  wire  not  ih  to  go- 
vern it;  if  they  were  fit  to  gorem  it,  he 
thought  it  would  be  invidious  to  inierforo 
with  them  in  the  nnuiner  menitonod  by 
his  hon.  friend.  With  regard  to  what 
ports  the  trade  shJMild  be  extended  to,  it 
was  not  his  intention  to  confiioe  it  to  those 
whteh  might  he  qualified  to  enter  wpon 
the  tra$c  now,  but  that  it  might  be  Mt 
with  the  Treasury,  to  extend  the  privilege 
firom  time  fo  time,  whenever  a  port,  by 
its  regulations  and  provisions  against 
smuggling,  &c.  appeared'in  a  condiiiMi  to 
be  safely  entrosted  with  the  trade. 

Mr.  IT.  Smith  concurred  in  thinking  it 
expedient  that  evidence  should  be  pro- 
cured by  the  examination  of  witnesses  at 
the  bar  of  the  House. 

Mr.  iSSrtp/ien  spoke  against  confiding  ths 
.  morals  of  the  people  of  India  for  90  years 
more  to  i4ie  East  India  Company. 

Mr.  H.  GordcH  thought  that  the  Honse 
was  cdted  upon  to  legislate  for  the  civil 
rights  of  the  people  of  India. 

The  Chairman  reported  progress,  and 
asked  leave,  to  sit  again  on  Tuesday  next. 
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Naval  Administsation.]  The  Earl  of 
Damk^  referred  to  what  he  had  aaid  on 
Friday  relative  to  the  suecossion  of  diaas- 
ters  experienoed  in  our  naval  war  with 
Aflserica,  and  obserred  that  refieotaon  had 
only  confirmed  him  in  the  propriety  of 
bringing  forwsrd  the  subject  for  inquiry. 
It  was  not  his  intention,  however,  to  con- 
fine his  motion  to  the  naval  administration, 
hut  to  embrace  other  points  oonnectod 
wiiAi  the  conduct  of  the  war,  in  which  he 
contended  the  weakness  and  imbecility  of 
ministers  were  rendered  strikingly  mnnifost. 
He  tberefoHs  moved  that  the-  Lords  be 
summoned  for  Tuesday  the  0th  of  April. 
Ofdered» 

SriPBUDiAaT  CUBA«BS  BiiA.)    The  or« 
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der  of  the  dty  being  r«ftd  for  reconmiit^ 
tinff  the  9lit>endiary  Curmtef"  Bill* 

The  Earl  of  Hanmoly  rote  and  reca|N* 
iolated  an  the  leading  Katorei  of  the  Bill 
which  be  had  prOTioatlf  detailed  to  their 
lordfhips,  and  urged  the  absolute  necessity 
of  enforcing  the  residence  of  the  incam- 
bent  clergy  and  of  augmenting  the  income 
of  the  stipendiary  curates,  who  at  present 
were  Itttte  better  or  hardly  so  well  paid  as 
day  labourers.  In  queen  Anne's  reign 
the  mmimom  of  the  curate's  salary  was 
fixed  at  20/.  per  annum.  But  the  difie- 
ence  in  the  valoe  of  money  should  be 
taken  into  consideration,  and  at  that  period 
there  were  in  England  2*500  livings*  each 
Hoi  exceeding  2oI  a  year.  To  the  natural 
effects  of  non-residence  and  the  otter  in^ 
safSciency  of  the  curate's  stipends,  his 
lordship  imputed  the  general  indifference 
which  prerailed  in  the  public  mind  to- 
wards the  established  church*  and  the  in- 
crease of  dissenters. 

The  Bishop  of  Londom  approved  of  the 
principle  and  the  motives  which  actuated 
the  noble  author  of  (be  Bill*  but  he  saw 
much  mischief  in  the  probable  result  of 
it.  The  evils  which  it  professed  to  remove 


go  to  a  committee*  that  the  object  might 
be  attained  in  the  best  mode.  He  believed 
thsit  the  evil  of  non-residence  was  in* 
creasing. 

The  Bishop  of  DiiHUtm  was  of  Qpinion« 
that  the  only  mode  of  securing  the  proper 
performance  of  parochial  dnties,  was  to 
increase  the  salaries  of  the  curates. 

Lord  Elimbaraugh  doubted  the  propriety 
of  some  of  the  means  adopted  in  the  Bin, 
for  carrying  into  effect  the  proposed  ob« 
ject*  and  thought  that  some  course  should 
be  devised  of  giving  information  to  the 
bishop  in  some  authentic  mode  of  non- 
residence,  to  enable  him  to  act  without 
risk. 

Lord  HoUand  had  'manv  objections  to 
the  Bill,  but  as  the  sense  or  the  House  ap- 
peared to  be  for  going  into  a  committee, 
he  should  not  oppose  it: 

The  Bill  was  ordered  to  bo  committed 
on  Monday. 


HOUSE  OP  COMMONS. 
7hei%,  ilfarc4  23. 
Motion  Foa   a  Committbb  on   tbb 


Statb  of  Bducation  im  Ireland.]    BIr 
would  infallibly  be  entailed  on  succeeding  1  ^Mn  Neaport  rose  to  bring  forward  his  in- 


generations.  He  should  not,  however,  op- 
pose the  Bill  going  into  the  committee* 
as  he  should  there  have  an  opportunity  of 
stating  more  fully  his  objections  to  several 
of  the  clauses  in  it 

The  Duke  of  NoffM  thought  it  wodd 
be  impossible  for  any  legislative  enact- 
ments, to  compel  a  definite  provision  for 
curates,  as*  private  agreements  would  still 
be  made  between  the  curate  and  the  in- 
icombent. 

The  Archbishop  of  CwnUrhiay  observed, 
that  non-residence  wss  not  an  evil  of  new 
growth*  bat  had  been  coexistent  almost 
with  the  first  establishment  of  the  Christian 
church  in  Britain.  It  was  now,  he  'be- 
lieved, considerably  diminished.  The 
evils*  however,  of  which  the  noble  earl 
complained,  arose  from  the  poverty  of  the 
church,  and  the  want  of  adequate  provision 
for  the  incumbents.  He  admitted  that 
there  were  some  useful  enactments  in  the 
Bin*  but  to  apply  a  general  Act  to  the  mak- 
ing provisions  for  curates  without  leaving 
any  discreUoo  as  to  the  numberless  cir- 
cumstances thst  arose  woofd  be  like  mak- 
ing a  suit  of  clothes  to  fit  the  moon  in  all 
its  changes. 

The  Archbishop  of  VbHb  wu  also  desirous 
of  going  into  the  committee. 

LordiTnamMrwataiixicfiD  theBiR  should 

(  VOL.  XXV. ) 


tended  motion  on  the  subject  of  Irish 
schools.  So  long  ago  as  1806*  he  had 
moved  for  a  committee  to  be  appointed  to 
inqoirt  into  the  state  of  education  in  Ireland* 
and  the  House  had  no  less  than  14  Reports 
of  that  Committee  lying  on  their  table, 
yet  nothing  bad  b^en  eActoalljr  done  on 
the  sdbject.  He  could  have  wished  that 
no  step  had  been  taken  by  the  Irish  go- 
vernment, till  the  14th  Report  had  beeq 
published,  which  contained  a  general  pltui 
of  education  for  •  Ireland.  The  object 
would  be  best  attained  by  a  committee  of 
that  House*  composed  both  of  Efiglish  and 
Irish  members,  which  would  prevent  that 
local  bias  which  was  almost  inseparable 
from  hical  interests  and  connections.  In 
Ireland  there  was  a  large  mass  of  property 
applicable  to  the  purpose  of  education, 
consisting  partly  of  crown  grants,  and 
partly  arising  from  private  donations. 
The  former,  particularly  the  crown  grants 
in  Ulster,  he  thought,  might  be  transferred 
to  the  kingdom  in  general.  The  fonds, 
arising  from  private  donations,  he  con- 
ceived, should  be  strictly  appropriated  ac« 
cording  to  the  intentions  of  the  donors, 
however  narrow  they  might  be.  The 
salaries  of  many  of  the  schools  in  Ireland 
were  too  large ;  in  some  ihey'  amounted 
to  \S3O0U  in  others  to  l|40(tf.  per  annum. 
(S). 
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He  did  not  tbink  that  this  was  the  principle 
best  adapted  to  produce  excdlent  schools 
—it  was  not  supplying  a  stimulus  to  exer- 
tion, but  was  making  a  provision  for  indo- 
lence.    The  great  public  schools  in  Eng- 
land, as  £tonand  Westminster,  bad  no  such 
enormous  endowments  for  the  masters;  and 
the  two  best  schools  in  Ireland,  namely, 
Kilkenny  and  Beltown,  had  no  salary*  ex- 
cept what  arose  from  the  number  of  the 
scholars*     He  wished  to  avoid  every  lopic 
that  might  lead  to  acrimony  of  discussion; 
but  he  thought  it  necessary  to  state  his  de- 
cided opinion,  that  the  schools  of  Ireland 
8hou]d  be  bottomed  on  the  principle  of 
giving  to  the  rising  generation  the   best 
moral  instruction,  independently  of  any 
differencesof  religious  opinion.    The  in- 
troduction of  t^ese  would  evidently  defeat 
the  end  in  view  altogether.     In  this  he 
had   the  authority  of  the    14th   Report, 
which  recommended  the  avoiding  every 
religious  difierence.     If  schools  had  been 
kept  up  from  the  time  of  queen  Elizabeth, 
in  Ireland,  according  to  the  spirit  of  the 
Act  passed  in  that  reign,  what   benefits 
might  we  not  now  have  seen  flowing  from 
it!    It  had  been  pretended,  indeed,  that  it 
was  impossible  to  avoid  this  rock  of  dissen- 
sion in  a  country  like  Ireland— -Uiat  Pro- 
testants would  wish  to  make  these  schools 
an  instrument  of  conversion  from  Popery, 
as  Catholics  would   of  conversion   from 
Protestantism.     But  there  was  one  fact 
which  .contradicted  this  opinion :  from  the 
Report  of  the  Dublin  daily  and  weekly 
School  Committee,  lately  published,  it  ap- 
peared, that  28,000  children   had    been 
educated  in  that  school,  from  its  first  esta- 
blishment; that  1,400  children,  male  and 
female,   belonged  to  it  in  the  last  year  ; 
that  many  of  the  most  respectable  traders 
in  the  city  of  Dublin  had  been  educated 
in  it,  and  that  the  most  complete  harmony 
bad  always  subsisted  between  those  who 
had  the  conduct  of  it.     Yet  among  these 
we  found  respectable  names  of  all  religious 
professions— there    were    the    names    of 
several  of  the  Protestant  as  well  as  titular 
bishops  of  Ireland.     He  stated  this  fact, 
because  he  thought  it  an  important  one, 
to  shew  bow  far  diiFerences  of  opinion  on 
this  subject  mighi  be  mutually  avoided  in 
the  attainment  of  this  great  national  object. 
The  right  hon«   baronet  concluded  with 
moving,"  That  a  Select  Committee  b^  ap- 
pointed to  examine  into  the  State  of  Edu- 
cation in  Ireland,  and  specially  to  consider 
of  tne  evidence  furnished,  and  the  plans 
tad  measures  ioggested,  ia  the  fourteen 


Reports  presented  to  this  House  from  the 
coanmissioners  appointed  under  an  Act  of 
the  46th  year  of  bis  Majesty  for  that  pur- 
pose ;  and  that  they  do  report  their  opi- 
nion as  to  the  fittest  course  which  can  be 
adopted  for  speedily  and  permanently  ex- 
tending the  benefits  of  education  to  all  the 
people  of  Ireland,  and  for  duly  securiog, 
augmenting,  and  rendering  efficient  the 
funds  destined  to  that  most  desirable 
object/' 

Mr.   Peel   acquiesced  .entirely  in  the 
views  of  the  right  hon.   baronet,  thoagh 
he  difiered  much  as  to  the  means  be  bad 
thought  proper  to  adopt  to  promote  them. 
The  right  hon.  baronet  had  stated  the  ob- 
ject of  his  motion  to  be  to  prevent  the 
reports  of  the  commissioners  from  being 
a  dead  letter,  but  he  could  not  cooceive 
that  he  would  be  farther  removed  from  iu 
attainment  though  he  had  deferred  any  dis« 
cussion  of  the  subject  till  the  second  reading 
of  the  Irish  School  Bill,  which  was  fixed 
for  to-morrow.     The  right  hon.  baronet 
would  recollect,  that  he  had  admitted,  is 
private  conversation  wiih  him,  that  tbit 
Bill  was  imperfect,  and  that  he  bad  even 
suggested  some  alterations  by  which  it 
might  be  improved.   There  was  one  altera- 
tion in  particular  which  was  meant  to  meet 
one  of  the  chief  objections  which  had  beta 
advanced  .by    the    right    hon.    baronet, 
namely,  the  slate  of  the  masters  of  ibi 
schools:    this  was  provided  for  by  an  en* 
tire  new  clause.     He  could  not  think  that 
the  select  committee  moved  for  by  the 
right  hon.  baronet  was   otherwise  ibao 
completely  nugatory.     Assuredly*  bewii 
the  last  man  who  would  throw  any  obsta* 
cle  in  the  way  of  the  extension  oi  the  ad- 
vantages of  education  to  the  Irish  peopi^i 
never  would  a  refusal  to  such  efiect  bf 
more  pregnant  with  injustice,  for  in  ^ 
case  could  the  claim  be  stronger,  if  caps- 
city  and  anxiety  to  employ  it  could  con- 
stitute a  claim.     Many  instances  evincing 
the  thirst  of  knowledge  felt  by  the  I"» 
peasantry,  such  as  must  arouse  the  wans- 
est  feelings  in  every  generous  mind*  baa 
come  within  his  knowledge.      It  was  » 
thing  quite  frequent  for  working  people  w 
deprive  themselves  of  all  advanuge  (f^ 
the  labour  of  their  children,  in  order  tbat 
they  might  have  their  whole  time  devotw 
to  literary  acquirements ;    and  he  »»* 
one  parish  in  which  there  were  no  i<^ 
than  eleven  evening-schools,  where  sdo 
Dsed  to  repair  after  the  toils  of  the  dsvjjj 
order  to  procure  that  culture  which  IjJJ 
beea  denied  ia  their  earber  y*^* 
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could  not  let  the  opportunity  now  afibrded 
him  pan  without  endeavouring  to  expose 
the  injastice  of  the  cry  which  had  been 
raised  against  the  clergy  of  the  established 
church,  and  this,  he  conceived,  would  be 
in  a  great  measure  effected  by  his  stating, 
that  the  Fourteenth  Report,  which  had  re- 
ceived from  the  right  hon.  baronet  icr  much 
and  such  just  eulogium,  had  be^n  signed 
by  many  dignitaries  of  the  national  church. 
The  right  hon.  member  here  proceeded  to 
name  the  archbishop  of  Armagh,  and 
some  other  persons  of  high  rank  in  the  es- 
tablished church,  and  after  a  few  observa- 
tions, concluded  by  expressing  his  in- 
tention of  opposing  the  motion.  Upon 
the  whole,  oe  thought  the  subject  could 
not  be  put  in  a  better  train  than  at  pre- 
sent pursued,  and  that  the  motion  was  un- 
necessarv. 

Mr.  Wellakf/  Pole  said,  that  he  agreed 
with  the  right  hon.  baronet  and' with  the 
rt.  hon.  gentleman,  that  this  was  a  subject 
of  the  highest  importance;  he  thought  it 
deserved  the  most  serious  attention  of  par- 
liament, and  that  it  should  be  thoroughly 
considered  by  the  House;  but  he  could  not 
concur  in  the  proposition  of  the  right  hon. 
baronet  to  refer  the  Reports  of  the  fioard  of 
Education  to  a  select  committee.  He  was 
of  opinion  that  it  was  the  doty  of  the  exe- 
cutive government  to  take  the  great  ques- 
tion discussed  in  those  Reports  under  their 
care,  and  having  maturely  weighed  it  in 
all  its  bearings,  to  submit  to  parliament 
such  a  plan  or  plans  as  might  appear  to 
them  the  best  calculated  to  attain  the 
high  and  bei^eficial  objects  which  parlia- 
ment had  in  view  when  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation was  established.  The  commis- 
sioners (of  whom  It  was  impossible  to 
•peak  in  too  high  terms)  had  collected  all 
the  information  which  the  right  hon.  ba* 
ronet  could  hope  to  obtain  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  select  committee.  It  appeared 
to  him,  that  they  bad  performed  the  exact 
functions  which  such  a  committee  as  the 
right  hon.  baronet  proposed  would  have  to 
execute.  They  had  collected  the  mate- 
rials on  which  the  executive  government 
could  form  their  plans  for  the  consideration 
of  parliament ;  and  from  which  parliament 
would  be  enabled  to  decide  upon  the  pro* 
priety  of  adopting  or  modifying  what 
might  be  submitted  to  them.  They  had  in 
•fact  spent  nearly  seven  years  in  collecting 
the  very  materials  that  a  select  committee, 
were  they  appointed,  would  be  bound  to 
collect  He  could  not  therefore  see  upon 
what  ground  the  House  cooU  be  called 


upon  to  appoint  a  committee.  The 
information  contained  in  the  Reports  was 
amply  suilicient  to  enable  government  to 
take  the  necessary  steps,  and  to  enable  the 
House  to' decide  upon  t^e  propriety  of  any 
measure  which  ministers  might  propose. 
During  the  time  that  he  held  a  high  offi* 
cial  situation  in  Ireland,  he  had  felt  it  to  be 
his  duty  to  turn  his  attention  particularly 
to  this  subject,  and  to  consider  it  deeply, 
and  he  was  now  prepared  to  state  dis- 
tinctly and  candidly  what  in  his  opinion 
were  the  steps  which  government  ought 
to  take.  Indeed  it  would  be  afllectation 
in  him  to  pretend  that  he  had  not  made 
up  his  mind  on  the  whole  question ;  either 
he  roust  have  been  wholly  unfit  for  the 
situation  he  had  held  in  the  Irish  govern- 
ment, or  he  must  upon  so  important  a 
question  have  informed  himself  complete* 
ly,  and  hare  fixed  his  opinions  as  to  the 
proper  course  to  be  pursued.  The  right 
hon.  bfironet  was  not  quite  correct  in  stat- 
ing that  thd  first  notice  which  the  Irish 
government  had  taken  of  the  labours  of 
the  Board  of  Education,  was  after  thirteen 
of  their  Reports  had  been  laid  upon  the 
table  of  the  House.  The  fact  was,  that  in 
the  session  of  181 1,  when  only  eleven  Re* 
ports  had  been  presented,  he  bad  attentively 
examined  them  with  a  view  of  then  sudn. 
mitting  some  measure  to  parliament  upon 
the  subject,  but  he  found  that  they  were 
so  complicated  in  their  nature,  and  em- 
braced so  many  points,  that  he  could  not 
with  propriety  at  that  time  propose  any 
definitive  measure  to  the  consideri^tion  of 
the  House.  He  however  had  felt  it  to  bo 
his  duty  to  bring  in,  what  he  stated  at  the 
time  to  be  a  mere  skeleton  of  a  Bil1|  with 
the  view  of  calling  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  subject.  Having  introducied 
this  Bill,  he,  with  the  permission  of  the 
House,  had  it  printed,  and  let  it  lie  over  till 
the  next  session,  'in  the  hope  that  during 
the  recess  gentlemen  would  turn  their  at« 
tenlion  to  it,  and  that  when  they  met  again, 
some  efficient  measure  nyght,  after  such 
mature  deliberation,  be  adopted.  Butdur^ 
ing  the  recess  between  the  session  of  1811 
and  1 8 1 2,  so  many  new  lighte  were  thrown 
upon  the  subject,  and  so  much  fresh  infor- 
mation was  obtained  from  the  Board  of 
Education,  that  it  was  thought  more  advis- 
able to  wait  unti  I  the  commissioners  had  con- 
cluded their  labours,  and  by  the  lord  lieu- 
tenant's order  they  were  directed  to  make 
their  l^th  Report  upon  the  general  system 
of  education  for  the  people  of  Ireland,  that 
the  whole  subject  might  be  brought  at 
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once  onder  the  view  of  parliameot.  He 
bad,  therefore,  not  renewed  the  Bill  in  the 
last  session,  but  ha4  left  it  io  his  office, 
where  it  had  been  found  by  the  right  bon. 


gentleman«and  introduced  as  he  had  stated. 
—He  cei  tainly  did  nut  think  the  Bill  iii  its 
present  shape  at  all  applicable  to  the  pre« 
aent  circumstances  of  the  case,  the  addi- 
tional lights  thrown  upon  the  subject  since 
he  had  framed  the  Bill  in  1811,  having 
entirely  changed  its  bearings.    The  period 
was  now  arrived,  when   all  the  Reports 
were  before  the  House,  and  he  was  sure 
every  gentleman  would  agree  with  him 
when  he  said  that  they  contained  a  most 
valuable  mass  of  most  important  materials. 
He  would  say  of  the  1 4th  Report  in  parti- 
cular, that  more  wisdom,  more  liberality, 
more  benisnity,  he  believed  were  never 
displayed  m  so  short   a  compass.     He 
would  now,  with  the  permission  of  the 
House,  take  the  liberty  of  stating  the  opi- 
nion which,  after  the  best  consideration, 
be  had  formed   upon  the  whole  of  this 
great  and  complicated  question,  an  opinion 
which   he  should  not  have  presumed  to 
offer  if  his  attention  had  not  been  neces- 
sarily so  particularly  directed  to  the  sub- 
ject as  a  matter  of  paramount  public  duty. 
The  subjects  treated  in  the  fourteen  Re- 
ports of  the  Board  of  Education  should  in 
bis  opinion  be  divided  prietty  much  as  the 
Board  had  divided  them  in  the  I4th  Re- 
port.—First,  the  endowed  schools  for  clas- 
sical education— next  the  schools  for  the 
education  of  the  poor.  He  would  separate 
the  regulation  of  these  two  classes,  and 
provide  the  means  of  controlling  each  dis- 
tinctly.   He  was  of  opinion  that  all  the 
public  endowed  schools  in  Ireland,  whether 
of  royal  or  qf  private  foundation,  should 
be  under  the  inspection  and^  controul  of 
commissioners,  appointed  under  the  sanc- 
tion of  an  act  of  parliament,  who  should 
be  responsible  to  government,  aye,  and  to 
that  House,  for  the  doe  execution  of  their 
duty.    It  was  impossible  to  read  the  Re* 
ports  of  the' Board  of  Education  without 
being  convinced  that  there  was  not  a  single 
^endowed  school  in  Ireland  that  had  not  at 
some  time  or  other  since  its  foundation 
been  greatly  mismanaged*     He  spoke  of 
these  establishments  without   exception, 
whether  classical  or  otherwise ;  the  Pro* 
testant   charter    schools  — ^  the   Diocesan 
fchools- Erasmus  Smith's  schools — the 
schools  of   royal    foundation — Preston's 
achools— in  a  word  all  the  endowed  schools, 
and  all  the  charity  schools  receiving  aid 
firom  parliamentj  bad|  as  appeared  by  the 


Reports,  beep  at  some  time  or  otlier|^oisly 
mismanaged,  aqd  suffered  to  (all  into  de« 
cay*  Maoy  of  those  schools  were  now 
most  admirably  conducted,  bat  that  wa 
owing  principally  to  the  exertions  of  the 
commistsioners,  who  had  in  many  instances 
compelled  the  persons  who  had  the  care 
of  toem  to  do  their  doty.  And  yet  the 
tru9tees  of  all  the  schools  which  bad  been 
so  mismanaged  were  persons  of  the  higbest 
rank,  and  the  most  exalted  character.  The 
inference  he  drew  from  these  circumstances 
was — that  alt  these  establishments  would 
inevitably  lapse  into  error  unless  there 
were  some  persons  whose  doty  it  was  cod* 
stantly  and  vigilantly  to  inspect  tbeircoo* 
duct.  It  appeared  to  him,  therefore,  that 
it  would  be  absolutely  necessary  to  ap- 
point some  superintend  ing  power  to  watch 
over  them.  The  plan  then  that  be  sbpaid 
propose  would  be  to  have  two  sets  of  com* 
missioners  appointed  by  separate  acts  of 
parliament.  One  he  would  invest  with 
the  superintendence  of  all  the  scbooli 
founded  foe  classical  education  in  Irelaod, 
which  were,  as  appeared  by  the  Reporti, 
about  46  in  number.  These  coQinit- 
sioners  ought  not  in  bis  opinion  to  be  per- 
sons filling  the  high  offices  of  the  state, 
or  bishops,  but  gentlemen  properly  quali- 
fied for  the  task,  who  should  be  paid 
large  salaries  for  the  due  performance  of 
their  duty.  Besides  these  kHooIs  for 
classical  education,  there  were  44  cbarit- 
able  establishments,  receiving  aid  from 
parliamc^nt,  for  the  education  of  the  Pro« 
testant  poor  in  Ireland,  and  these  hi 
would  uso  place  under  the  superinten* 
dance  of  the  same  commissioners.  There 
were,  as  appeared  by  the  Reports,  eighteen 
schools  on  private  foundations,  endowed 
for  the  education  of  poor  Protestsnu; 
these  he  should, also  propose  to  pl^ 
under  the  controul  of  the  coraiaistioneriot 
classical  education.  These  three  ^^^^ 
tions  of  schools,  being  about  one  hundred 
and  eight  in  number,  should  be  inbii 
judgment  under  the  inspection  of  the  M 
class  of  commissioners,  who  should  not  be 
allowed  to  interfere  with  the  subject of<ihe 
general  education  of  the  couQtryt  Toe 
House  would  recollect  that  in  the  ^'^ 
schools  which  he  had  mentioned,  the  Pio* 
cesan  schools  were  included.  Witbrf' 
sptct  to  those  schooii,  be  quite  ^'^^Vf 
the  opinion  expressed  by  the  right  M^ 
baronet,  that  in  some  ipstaoces  tb^y  ^ 
been  neglected  by  the  bishops,  '^^^^x 
bon.  gentleman  who  spoke  last  (Mr.  F^ 
had  said,  that  the  £siali  lay  with  tto  P^ 
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jiiriea,  wbo  were  boood  by  law  to  providi! 
ibe  necewwy  funds  for  the  erection  of 
diocesan  scbool  bouses,  and  that  unless 
the  grand  juries  erected  tbe  scbool  bouses, 
the  schools  could    not  be    kept.     But 
be  was  sorry  to  say  that  be  could   not 
acquit  ibe  bishops  of  a  considerable  de- 
gree of  negligence*    If  the  bishops  found 
that  the  proper  schools  were  not  erected 
in  their  dioceses,  they  ought  ininiediate- 
ly  to  apply  to  tbe  grand  juries,  and  be  was 
sure  if  they  did  so,  the  necessary  sums 
would  be  most  cheerfully  granted.  Had  any 
respectable  bishop  attended  at  assises,  and 
repreiented  to  the  foreman  of  a  grand 
j^nry  the  propriety  of  granting  mon?y  for 
building  a  diocese  and  school-house,  there 
was  not  an  Irish  gentleman  in  the  Housf , 
wbo  would  not  agree  with  him  when  he  said, 
Ihe  money  would  in  such  a  case  have  been 
granted  by  acclamation.    He  came  now 
10  tbe  consideration  of  tbe  second  branch  of 
this  subject,  he  meant  that  which  related 
to  the  general  education  of  the   lower 
orders  of  the  people.     He  approved  very 
much  of  the  plan  suggested  by  the  Board 
of  Education  on  the   14tb  Report.      It 
breathed  a  spirit  of  liberality  and  concilia- 
tion highly  creditable  to  the  great  names 
wider  whose  authority  it  bad  been  framed : 
it  would  be  a  lasting  monument  of  tbe 
wiidom  and  benignity  of  the  commis- 
aioners.      He  applauded  tbe  snggestioOf 
that  the  religion  of  tbe  children  sh^ild  not 
be  interfered  with  in  the  schools,  but  should 
be  left  to  the  care  of  their  parents  at  home. 
This  appeared  to  him  to  be  roost  eminently 
calculated  to  promote  harmony  and  good  nn« 
derstandiog  amons  the  people,^He  agreed 
with  the  Board  of  Edocation,  that  it  was 
of  tbe  utmost  importance  not  only  not  to 
interfere  with  the  religion  of  tbe  children, 
but  to  have  it  clearly  and  onequirocally 
ynderstood  by  tbe  public*  that  you  did  not 
intend  to  do  so*   He  thought  nothing  coald 
be  better  calculated  to  attain  the  great  ob- 
ject  desired  than  the  plan ;  as  fiur  as  it  went 
be  admired  every  part  of  it.    He  thought 
coounissioners  should  be  appointed  as  the 
Beport  recommended*  and  that  tbey  should 
commenee  their  labours  in  the  order  pro- 
pose<L  by  creating  seminaries  for  the  quali- 
fication of  masters  (br  tbe  supplementary 
schools  which  were  hereafter  to  be  esta- 
bltshed*   The  deplorable  ignorance  of  tbe 
teachers  at  the  numerous  Khools  of  the 
poor  in  Ireland  was  an  eTil  that  called  most 
loudly  for  correction ;  it  was  most  forcibly 
^escribed  in  some  able  papem  attached  to 
tbe  iitbBnport.    And  bo  agreed  irith  all 


that  h^d  been  said  ii^  tbe  }4|b  Report  oa 
this  subject  and  thought  that  one  of  t&e 
6rit  objects  of  the  commissioners  anpoinied 
to  superintend  the  education  pf  the  lower 
orders  should  be  the  prpriding;  persoiie 
properly  qualified  to  act  at  school  •masters. 
The  adoption  of  proper  books  for  tb^ 
schools  was  also  an  object  of  tbe  highest 
importance  :  and  selecting  extracts  front 
the  sacred  scriptures,  such  as  avoiding*  att 
points  of  controversy,  could  not  give  o^ 
fence  to  any  sect  or  description  of  Chrie^^ 
tianSv  would  be  justly  entitled  to  tbe  earl  j 
attention  of  the  commissioners.  In  fae^ 
they  could  not  in  his  opinion  be  established 
upon  a  more  wise,  humane,  end  liberal 
principle  than  that  recommended^  nor 
could  tbey  proceed  upon  their  labours  >d 
any  order  more  likely  to  be  beneficial  ta 
tbe  public  than  that  pointed  out  by  the 
t4th  Report.  He  agtecd  also  witb  the 
Board  that  tbe  time  of  those  who  were  to 
carry  the  new  plan  into  execution,  woni4 
be  wasted  unprofitably  by  endeavonriM 
to  reform  existing  schools;  and  thatit  wouM 
be  far  bet|er  that  their  attention  sboald  be 
turned  to  creating  new  ones,  whose  exam« 
pie  might  in  a  great  measure  tend  to  i«i« 
prove  those  now  existing.  But  be  could  nol 
think  that  this  observation  ongbt  to  be  ap* 
plied  to  the  parish  schools,  whose  presem 
situation  afforded  in  his  judgment  the  heel 
means  of  carrying  into  eSect  the  wiee 
plan  recommended  by  the,  14th  Sepor^ 
and  yet  if  he  understood  it*  tbe  comosie* 
sioners  meant  to  exclude  tbe  parisb  scbooie 
intirely  from  their  plan.  These  scbooie 
were  established  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
8th,  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  tbe  inhabi- 
tants of  Ireland  the  English  limguage*  and 
tbe  law  directs  that  tbey  should  be  bfil 
by  oir  at  tbe  expence  of  the  clergyman  ef 
the  parish :  from  that  circumstance  it  iip* 
peered  at  one  period  to  hawe  been  infermi* 
that  the  children  brought  up  in  the  parish 
schools  were  to  be  educated  exclusively  iit 
tbe  Protestant  religion.  But  that  opioioii 
is  esiploded,  and  in  point  of  fact  at  preaeet* 
children  of  every  religious  persuasion 
were  eligible  to  be  educated  in  these  parish 
schools.  There  ought  to  be  bylaw  one  of 
these  schools  ia  every. parish  in  Ireland; 
and  as  there  were  2,400  parishes^  there 
should  of  course  be  as  many  schools.  Everv 
clergyman  upon  his  induction  into  hia 
living  took  an  oath  to  keep  or  cause  to  be 
kept  a  school  in  bis  parish.  He  was  sorry 
however  to  say  that  the  law  was  "^try  ioa* 
perfectly  complied  with*  The  Boaird  of 
Edttcatioo  lutla  aU  ita  diUgf  oce  bad  pce» 
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cured  returns  from  only  between  7  and 
800  parishes;  and  it  did  not  appear 
that  there  were  above  550  parish  schools 
now  established  in  Ireland.  In  presenting 
his  Bill  in  ISll  he  had  stated  that  he 
looked  to  the  parish  schools  as  the  founda- 
tion upon  which  a  general  system  for 
the  education  of  the  lower  orders  could  be 
best  erected ;  and  he  then  declared  that  he 
thought  the  clergy  should  furnish  a  part  of 
the  funds  which  would  be  necessary.  He 
was  glad  to  find  the  principle  upon  which 
he  proposed  to  act  in  some  degree  recog- 
nised by  the  Board  of  Education.  In  the 
appendix  to  the  14th  Report  they  re- 
commend 2«,'in  the  pound  to  be  assessed 
upon  each  clergyman  for  the  support  of 
the  parisb  schools ;  but  they  do  not  recom- 
mend to  establish  them  upon  the  princi- 
ples laid  down  for  the  system  of  general 
•education — they  state  the  number  of 
parishes  to  be  2>400«  and  they  calculate  - 
that  the  parish  schools  ought  to  educate 
120^000  children :  they  state  the  present 
number  of  child rien  educated  in  the  exist- 
ing parish  schools  to  be  23,000*  Now  whit 
he  wished  was  that  ihe  parish  schools  that 
were  now  in  existence  should  continue 
opon  their  present  footing ;  but  that  where 
new  parish  schools  were  established,  they 
should  be  under  the  same  regulations  as 
Ihe  supplementary  schotils,  and  be  fur- 
ntehed  with  a  Protesunt  or  Catholic  master^ 
mccording  to  the  predominance  of  the  re- 
ligion in  the  parish,  npon  the  same  prin- 
ciple as  the  supplementary  schools  were 
to  be  created.  You  would  by  this  means 
continue  to  leave  the  23,000  educated  iri 
the  parish  schools,  as  they  now  are,  and 
the  remainder  of  the  120,000  would  be 
formed  upon  the  new  and  improved  prin- 
ciple. This  would  certainly  giire  a  great 
facility  towards  carrying  into  effect  prac- 
tically and  speedily,  the  benevolent  views 
which  have  so  laudably  actuated  the  re- 
spectable persons  who  proposed  the  sys- 
tem of  general  education;  and  it  seemed  so 
obvious  to  him  to  take  advantage  of  it, 
that  he  could  not  help  thinking  he  had  in 
some  way  or  other  mistaken  the  meaning 
of  the  Report  in  this  particular.  It  would 
be  a  matter  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
select  with  care  and  judgment  the  com- 
missioners who  were  to  superintend  the 
education  of  the  lower  orders.  Upon  their 
discretion,  credit,  assiduity,  and  ability,  as 
the  Report  observed^  almost  every  thing 
would  depend.  They  ought  in  his  opinion, 
like  the  other  commissioners  which  he  had 
recommeiided|  to  be  amply  remunerated 
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for  their  labours,  and  they  should  be  strictly 
responsible  to  government  and  to  parlia- 
ment. They  would  undoubtedly  have 
most  laborious  and  important  duties  to  per- 
form, but  he  bad  no  doubt  but  that  gentle- 
men would  be  found  who  would  ably  and 
conscientiously  discbarge  this  interesting 
trust  The  plan  however  could  not  only  not 
be  complete,  but  in  his  opinion  it  woold  be 
very  imperfect  indeed,  unless  some  of  the 
commissioners  were  Roman  Catholics.  A 
selection  should  be  made  from  the  most 
respectable  part  of  both  communions,  to 
form  the  board  to  be  entrusted  with  the 
execution  of  this  chargi?,  the  most  interest- 
ing that  the  mind  of  man  can  imagine— 
a  trust,  which  if  executed  in  the  same  spirit 
of  benevolence  with  which  it  has  been  con* 
ceived,  must  tend  most  materially  to  en- 
lighten and  to  amend  the  lower  orders  of 
the  people  of  all  persuasions.  Upon  the 
whole  he  was  of  opinion  that  the  informa* 
tiOn  then  before  the  House  was  sufficient 
to  enable  them  to  legislate  upon  this  sub- 
ject, and  that  therefore  it  was  not  necessary 
that  a  select  committee  should  be  ap- 
pointed. The  House,  he  was  convinced, 
might  safely  trust  the  arrangement  of  this 
great  measure  in  the  first  instance  to  go- 
vernment, who  certainly  could  have  no 
other  object  or  interest  in  this  business  but 
to  give  universal  satisfaction ;  and  he  was 
sure  the  noble  duke  at  the  head  of  the  go- 
vernment of  Ireland,  would  be  most  bmppy 
to  close  his  labours  by  the  accomplishment 
of  so  great  a  work.  He  had  no  doubt  but 
that  his  grace  would  oiler  to  the  House 
something  worthy  of  the  hand  from  whence 
it  came,  and  of  the  assembly  to  whoiii  it 
was  presented. 

Mr.  W.  Piizgerald  did  not  think  the 
course  proposed  by  the  right  hon.  baronet 
would  lead  to  the  attainment  of  the  ob* 
ject  he  had  in  view.  In  conformity  to 
the  spirit  by  which  the  reporta  of  the 
commissioners  were  dictated,  he- thought 
that  the  best  plan  would  be  to  leave  the 
measure  where  it  then  was,  and  not  to  en- 
ter into  any  struggle  for  the  credit  of  per- 
fecting it.  It  should  be  left  in  the  hands 
of  those,  who,  if  there  were  any  act  of 
grace,  ought  to  have  the  glory  of  ori- 
ginating it;  and  he  trusted  that  the 
House  would  not  consent  to  rob  the  noble 
duke  at  the  head  of  the  Irish  government 
of  the  satisfaction  of  efllecting  that  which 
was  one  of  the  greatest  objects  of  his  po* 
litical  life  ;  or  impute  to  him,  by  acced- 
ing'to  the  motion,  that  he  had  been 
guilty  of  any  neglect  of  bis  public  doty. 
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Sir  J.  Newport  made  a  short  reply, 
after  which  toe  noiion  wai  negatived 
without  a  diviiioo. 

» 

The  Princess  of  Wales.]  Mr.  Whit- 
bread  rose,  and  begged  permission  of 
the  House  to  stale  to  them  the  sequel  of 
what  had  passed  in  consequence  of  the 
step  he  had  yesterday  staled  he  should 
take  on  the  subject  ot^  the  paper  he  had 
thought  it  bis  duty  to  read,  and  to  remark 
on,  to  the  House  last  week.  As  much 
misrepresentatioo  had  gone  abroad  as  to 
the  mode  in  which  he,  had  used  that  pa- 
per, he  begged  now  to  repeat  what  he  bad 
stated  at  the  time,  and  as  to  the  accuracy 
of  which  he  was  in  the  recollection  of 
the  House.  He  had  stated  that  he  did  not 
vouch  for  the  authenticity  of  the  paper ; 
though,  from  the  quarter  whence  he  had 
received  it,  he  believed  it  to  be  authentic. 
He  had  stated  that  he  was  informed  that 
many  of  the  papers  had  given  incorrect 
copies  of  the  depositions  of  the  witnesses, 
and  had  expressed  Lis  opinion,  if  the  pa- 
per now  ID  question  was  correct,  that 
many  of  the  impressions  abroad  against 
her  royal  highness  the  Princess  of  Wales 
must  be  removed.  He  did  not  say  that 
the  Lords  Commissioners  had  been  guilty 
of  any  fabrication ;  that  they  had  been 
guilty  of  any  suppression  or  addition,  in 
the  evidence  which  had  been  taken  by 
ihem.  But  he  had  said  that,  if  the  paper 
which  had  been  put  into  his  hand  wu  to 
be  considered  as  authentic,  the  conduct  of 
'the  Princess  of  Wales,  as  to  the  imputation 
of  having  acted  in  a  manner  unbecoming 
a  married  woman,  was  very  much  relieved. 
He  did  not  read  the  questions  as  having 
been  actually  put;  but  only  said,  if  suco 
questions  had  been  put,  that  they  ought 
not  to  have  been  pot.  He  had  believed 
ibat  the  questions,  as  well  as  the  answers, 
had  all  been  taken  down,  as  was  the  prac- 
tice in  taking  evidence  before  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  also  before  private  com- 
jnitteesp  as  well  as  in  the  court  of  Chan- 
cery, so,  in  a  commission  of  so  important 
and  delicate  a  nature  as  the  one  in  ques« 
tion,  he  had  presumed  that  a  similar  rule 
would  have  prevailed.  He  had  been  led 
to  believe  that  the  questions  and  answers 
had  been  taken  down.  •  He  was  sorry,  at 
the  time,  not  to  see  an  hon.  and  learned 
friend  of  his  (sir  S.  Romillv)  in  bis  place; 
but  the  moment  he  had  heard  from  bb 
hon.  and  learned  friend  that  the  qaestions 
bad  not  been  taken  down,  that  moment  he 
felt  that  be  could  not  set  up  the  paper  as 


an  authentic  document,  and  so  he  stateiT. 
to  the  House.    2$till,  however,  he  did  be^ 
lieve  that  the  witnesses  could  not  be  en- 
tirely forgetful  of  the  impressions  under 
which  they  gave  their  evidence ;  and  be- 
ing of  opinion  that  if  the  questions  con- 
tained in  the  paper  were  the  questiona 
actually  put  to  Mrs.  Lisle,  on  which  sh^, 
gave  the  narrative  contained  in  her  depo* 
sition,  that  those  questions,  as  he  had  for- 
merly expressed  himself,  took  the  sting 
out  of  that  deposition,  agreeably  to  what 
he  had  intimated  to  the  Hous^  last  nighty, 
he  had  written  to  Mrs.  Lisle  as  follows  :*«. 

«'  Dear  Madam ;  I  am  exceedingly 
sorry  to  be  troublesome  to  you,  and  espe- 
cially on  such  an  occasion ;  but  when  I 
have  stated  the  case  to  you,  I  have  no 
doubt  you  will  acknowledge  the  necessity 
I  am  under  of  addreuing  you. 

"  On  Wednesday  last,  before  I  went  to 
the  House  of  Commons,  a  paper  was  put 
inio  my  hands,  of  which  I  send  you  a  copyj 
inclosed. 

"  I  was  assured  it  contained  an  authen- 
tic account  of  your  examination  before  the 
Lords  Commissioners  on  the  conduct  of  the 
Princess  of  Wales. 

"  Believing  in  the  integrity  of  the  per- 
son who  made  the  communication  to  me, 
I  read  the  paper,  as  I  was  told  I  might 
freely  do,  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  and, 
as  I  thought,  that  justice  demanded  I 
should. 

*'  Lord  Elienborough  has  this  evening 
declared,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  that 
the  paper  is  a  false  fabrication,  as  I  un- 
derstand, from  those  who  heard  him; 
and  that  the  other  Commissioners  have 
expressed  their  opinions,  although  more 
mildly,  to  the  same  effect. 

"  So  circumstanced,  1  am  compelled  to 
ask  you,  whether  you  agree  in  the  charac- 
ter ascribed  to  the  paper  by  the  noblc^ 
lords — if  you  do,  I  snail  only  have  to  la« 
ment  that  I  have  been  so  imposed  upon,  * 
and  to  acknowledge  the  imposition  prac-  * 
tiscd  upon  me. 

"  If  the  paper  should  ever  before  have 
been  seen  by  you,  I  shall  be  extremely  glad 
to  receive  all  such  information  as  yon  may 
have  it  in  your  power  to  give  respecting 
it,  that  I  may  trace  the  fabrication  to  its 
author.  1  hare  the  honour  to  be,  dear 
Madam,  your  faithful  servant, 

(Signed)       "  Samuel  WHiTBaXAD." 
«<  Haiue  qf  Commons,  Marck22^  1«I3.^' 

He  wished  to  state  the  House,  that  ia 
his  letter  to  Mrs,  Liile  be  bi^d  selected  tha 
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loftest  expressiotw  reported  to  him  to  have 
been  osea  by  lord  Elienboroagh.  He  bad 
heard  of  such  teriha  employed  by  that  no- 
ble lord,  as  had  been  long  baniaihed  from 
all  the  intermediate  classeft  of  society* 
Such  ternis  as  were  not  necessary  for  the 
assertion  of  innocence,  the  vindication  of 
cfaara'ctery  nor  even  for  the  porpose  of  pre^ 
meditated  ofi^nce.  Amongst  the  very 
lowest  of  mankind  they  were  common  and 
disregarded,  and  amongst  the  highest,  be 
hoped  and  believed  they  were  exclusively 
confined  to  the  sacred  person  of  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  of  Eneland.  Unexpected ly 
this  morning  he  had  received  the  follow* 
lag  ans9wer : — 

''  OaibuTy,  March  2S,  1813. 

**  Dear  Srr ;  I  received  this  morning 
3^0ar  letter,  with  the  accompanying  ac- 
count of  my  examination  when  before  the 
£ords  Commissioners,  in  the  year  1806, 
tnd  having  compared  it  with  the  original 
documents,  I  find  them  exactly  similar. 

<'  Ons  my  return  from  the  Lords  Com- 
iHissioners,  I,  to  the  b<ist  of  my  recollec- 
tion, committed  to  paper  the  questions 
which  had  been  pot  to  me,  and  my  an- 
swers; and  I  transmitted  a  cop^  to  the 
IViricess  of  Wales,  having  receifed  her 
Koyal  Highnesses  commands  so  to  do. 

^  Ft  has  never  beeti  my  intention  to  set 
up  these  recollections  against  my  deposi- 
tion; ahd  as  little  has  it  been  my  wish, 
that  they  should  be  made  public.  Indeed, 
95  acnipuloiis  have  I  been  in  this  respect, 
fhat  with  the  exception  of  the  copy  sent 
to  the  tVinCess,  immediately  after  my 
cx)&min^fion,  the  paper  now  in  question, 
was  not  tin  very  recently  seen  by  my 
nearest  connections ;  even  now  it  would 
not  have  been  seen  by  them,  had  not  er- 
roneous statements  and  garbled  extracts 
firotti  mv  disposition,  appeared  in  some  of 
the  public  papers. 

«'  How  the  paper  has  found  its  way  into 
your  hands,  I  guess  not,  as  I  have  already 
stated,  it  has  not  been  by  any  act  or  in- 
tention of  mine ;  but  certainty  the  paper 
which  you  have  sent  me  is  a  correct  copy 
of  the  one  that  I  had  written.  I  am,  dear 
Sr,  your  faithful  and  obedient  servant, 

«*  Hestbe  Lislb." 

Having  read  this  letter,  be  hoped  neither 
the  House  nor  the  public  would  expect 
Mai  to  sa]r  that  be  had  been  imposed 
upon.  This  was  a  paper  oontaiiiiog  Mrs* 
Lisle's  recollection  of  questions  pot  to  her 
tt  the  time  of  her  deposition,  and  which  ' 
the  ifflmediateiy  afterwards  put  down  in  , 
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writing.    She  did  not  wish  this  paper  to  be 
taken  as  in  opposition  to,  or  in  contradic- 
tion of  her  deposition,  more  than  he  (Mr. 
W.)  did.  There  was  no  difference  alleged 
as  to  tbe  answers.   The  only  dispute  was, 
as  to  the  nuestions,  and  as  to  the  meaning 
in  which  the  term  *'  married  woman"  was 
to  be  taken.    In  no  other  respect  did  he 
mean  to  set  up  the  impression  of  Mrs. 
Lisle's  mind  at  the  moment,  against  the 
deposition  of  Mrs.  Lisle,  taken  down  in 
writing  by  the  Lords  Commissioners.     He 
never  meant  to  charge  the  noble  lords 
with  any  fabrication  or  falsification  of 
evidence  whatever.   But  he  must  still  say, 
that  he  should  esteem  himself  blameable, 
if,  having  the  questions  in  bis  hand,  be 
bad  not,  by  reading  them  along  with  the 
deposition,  endeavoured  to  extract  from 
It  its  sting.    In  doing  what  he  had  done, 
he  was  satisfied  that  he    had    consulted 
justice.— He  could  not  now  pretend  to  say, 
that  the  Lords  Commissioners  had   takes 
down  questions  as  well  as  answers,  but  he 
could  not  think  of  throwing  out  so  gross 
an  imputation  on  an  honourable  person 
like  Mrs.  Lisle,  as  to  suppose    that  she 
would  put  down,  as  part  of  her  exa.m]na- 
tion  before  the  Commissioners,  any  diing 
which  did  not  take  place.    So  caotioas 
was  she,  indeed,  that  as  to  one  question, 
of  the  precise  answer  to  which  she  was 
not  certain,  she  leaves    it    blank.      He 
was  sorry  to  give  pain  to  any  one,  parw 
ticularly  to  noble  lords,  with  whom  he 
had  always  stood  on  the  most  firiendly 
footings  and  to  a  noble  lord  of  sncb  elevat- 
ed rank  as  the  Chief  Justice  of  England. 
He  had  a  duty  to  dischafffe,  however,  pa- 
ramount to  all  feelings  of  the  kind.     And 
he  must  now  say,  that  if  the  same  thing 
presented  imlf  to  him  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, he  would  follow   the    rery  same 
course  be  had  done ;  and  would  with  con* 
fidence  throw  himself  on  the  justice  and 
candour  of  the  public.  (Hear!  hear!) 

Lord  Casttereagh  should  not  have  risen, 
except  for  the  concluding  declaration  of 
the  hon.  gebtlenian,  who  had  stated,  that 
he  would  act  over  again  the  same  part,  if 
it  were  necessary.  The  hon.  member 
surely,  could  not  have  read  the  paper 
which  had  excjted  so  much  animadver* 
sion,  unless  he  then  believed  that  the  de- 
position eiUier  suppressed  vrhat  was  trtie, 
or  contained  what  was  false.  For  it  woohl 
be,  indeed,  a  strange  perversion  of  justice, 
and  a  most  unpriKcedented  coarse  of  pro- 
ceeding, if  the  forioal  testimony  and 
corded  depositions  of  witnesses  «id«r 
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ninmiioii  in  any  toart.  or  before  any  ma- 
gitiratet  were  lo  be  cooiradicled  by  snb- 
te<|tient  exp^anatioiM«  and  imperfect  and 
dment  recolleciion«»  to  be  tei  up  ih  par- 
liament agaioti  regular  and  attested  eri- 
deiice.  The  proceeding  was  rendered  still 
more  ol^eciiooabt^.  as  ii  tended  directly 
lo  a  derogation  of  ibe  great  judicial  aotbo- 
rities  of  the  coanlry.  The  bon.  gentleman 
himself  was  too  well  read  in  the  constita- 
lion,  and  be  was  confident  Ibat  its  princi- 
ples were  too  deeply  impressed  on  bis 
nincl»  not  (o  justify  bim  in  contendingon 
his  behalf,  that  sn  imposition  had  been 
practiseil  upon  him.  He  conceived  that 
the  hon.  gentleman  ought  to  ha?e  consult- 
ed oihera  respecting  the  authenticity  of 
the  document,  before  he  had  produced  it 
to  the  House,  and  that  the  circumstance  of 
his  hon.  and  learned  friend  (sir  S.  Romilly) 
having  attended  the  inresti^ation^  should 
have  op«>rated  as  an  additional  molire 
wiih  him>  to  ascertain,  in  the  first  in- 
etance,  whether  the  paper  was  such  as 
■kigbt  be  justly  contrasted  with  the  depo- 
eition*  or  censiderKl  at  entitled  to  the 
same  degree  of  credibility  and  confidence. 
He  hoped,  therefore,  that  the  hon.  gentle- 
man was  prepared  to  -admit,  that  be  was 
at  least  so  lar  in  error,  and  had  been  con- 
victed of  acting  haitily  and  imprudenily. 

Mr.  Wkiibread  said,  that  the  noble  lord 
had  put  many  word 5  into  bis  mouth,  for 
the  purpose  of  making  him  acknowledge 
what  he  by  no  means  did  acknowledge. 
He  denied,  disiincily^  that  any  imposition 
had  b«^n  practised  upon  him,  and  if  it 
had,  he  should  be  ashamed  to  throw 
wpon  another  his  own  defect,  in  not  hav- 
ing made  due  enquiry.  'Ihus  far  he 
night  have  been  deficient.  But  to  say 
that  he  had  been  imposed  upon,  if  by  that 
was  meant  that  Mrs.  Lisle  had  fabricated 
the  document  in  question,  or  that  the  per- 
eon  who  gave  it  to  him  meant  it  should 
convey  an  impression  didierent  from  the 
true  one,  he  must  contend  was  unfounded. 
He  would  further  say,  that  he  did  not  in- 
tend to  derogate  from  the  authority  and 
character  of  the  comniiwioners ;  but  lie 
did  express  his  surprise  that  questions, 
sncb  as  lie  had  described,  hsd  been  put  to 
the  witness  by  no  high  a  legal  character  as 
lord  £r«kine.  Had  he  been  told  at  the  time 
that  tbe  paper  coAiained  only  the  recol- 
lections of  Mrs.  Lisle,  he  should  equi|lly 
have  iboygbt  it  his  duty  to  comment  upon 
it  in  the  way  he  had  done. 
,•  Lord  Caii/erciiff4  replied,  that  as  a  ge« 
peral  princtplf  he  did  not  conceive  ibe 
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hen:*  ganUeman  was  warranted  in  con* 
menting  upon  the  recollected  evidence  of 
tbe  witness,  in  opposition  to  her  formal 
and  attested  deposition* 

Mr.  WkUbrtad  rejoined,  that  he  bad  not 
product  the  copy  to  oppose,  bat  to  ex* 
plain  the  testimony  of  the  witness. 

Sir  Ankur  PigoU  said,  he  bad  no  desir« 
'to  protract  die  discussion  of  a  subject  so 
oainfol  and  inconvenient  as  the  present  3 
bat  at  the  same  time,  he  could  not  forbear 
expretting  his  decided  disapprobation  of 
that  irregular  proceeding  which  had  caus- 
ed so  much  animadversion*  In  bis  opi« 
nion,  tbe  paper  that  had  been  introduced 
by  his  hon*  friend,  and  which  bad  beea 
called  evidence,  and  an  authenMc  doctt« 
ment»  deserved  neither  of  these  appella« 
tions.  He  was  sorry  his  hon.  friend  bad 
1>een  betrayed  into  such  a  proceeediog* 
for  although  he  imputed  nothing  )>ot  the 
purest  intention  to  Mrs.  Lisle,  her  copy 
of  the  examination  could  never  be  made 
the  /oundation  of  any  parliamentary  mea« 
sure,  or  of  any  authentic  parliamentary 
statement.  Questions  were,  indeed,  takei^ 
down  before  some  commiMioners,  and  ia 
particular  courts,  but  never  before  maais- 
trates,  as  his  hoo'«  friend  who  had  so  oKea  ^ 
acted  in  that  character  must  well  know. 
There  were  many  reasons  for  not  noticing 
(questions ;  the  object  was  always  ioforma- 
tion,  not  the  mode  by  which  it  was  ac« 
quired;  and  supposing  that  they  wera 
negatived,  or  productive  of  no  material 
answer,  it  would  be  utterly  useless  to  mi- 
nute them  down  in  writmg.  Tbe  most 
essential  interests  of  justice  must  soflbr 
and  be  enilaogered,  if  the  solemn  and 
sworn  testimony  delivered  by  a  witness^ 
were  to  be  subjected  to  after  correction,  or 
to  be  explained  away  at  a  subsequent  pe- 
riod. Few  or  no  persons  could  entertaia 
sufficient  confidence  in  their  memory,  to 
repeat  with  precision  tbe  words  in  ques- 
tion that  bad  been  pot  to  them.  His  hon. 
friend  had,  therefore,  he  conceived,  acted 
with  precipiution,  and  be  the  more  re-  . 
gretted  it,  as  be  had,  in  so  acting,  affixed 
a  stigma  on  the  conduct  of  high  and  grave 
personages,  who  had  been  enga^d  in  tbo 
discharge  of  a  very  arduous  and  important 
duty. 

Mr.  W,  EUioi  expressed  great  reluctance 
to  protract  the  irregular  discussion  then  be- 
fore tbe  House,  but  hoped  be  should  be 
permitted  to  say  a  few  words  upon  the 

aoestion.     He  would  acknowledge    that 
le  impression  made  upon  bis  mind  by 
what  bad  fsUen  firom  bis  hon.  friend  on  % 
(T) 
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loftest  e^tofeisionf  reported  to  him  to  have 
been  usea  by  lord  Gllenboroagh.  He  bad 
heard  of  soch  terihs  employed  by  that  no- 
ble lord,  as  had  been  long  banimed  from 
all  the  intermediate  clafses  of  society* 
Such  ternks  as  were  not  oecesiary  for  the 
assertion  of  innoceoce,  the  vindication  of 
character,  nor  even  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
meditated ofifence.  Amongst  the  very 
lowest  of  mankind  they  were  common  and 
disregarded,  and  amongst  the  highest,  he 
hoped  and  believed  they  were  exclusively 
confined  to  the  sacred  person  of  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  of  Eneland.  Unexpectedly 
thii  morning  he  had  received  the  follow- 
ing anAver : — 

''  Canbury,  March  23, 1813. 

**  Dear  Sir ;  I  received  this  morning 
yy>ar  letter,  with  the  accompanying  ac- 
count of  my  examination  when  before  the 
£ords  Commissioners,  in  the  year  1806, 
tnd  having  compared  it  with  the  original 
documents,  1  find  them  exactly  similar. 

^  On^  my  return  from  the  Lords  Com* 
ilftssioners,  I,  to  the  best  of  my  recollec- 
tion, committed  to  paper  the  questions 
which  had'  been  put  to  me,  and  my  an- 
awers;  and  I  transmitted  a  copy  to  the 
I^incess  of  Wales,  having  received  her 
■oyal  Highness's  commands  so  to  do. 

**  It  han  never  been  my  intention  to  set 
«p  these  recollections  against  my  deposi- 
tion; afid  as  little  has  it  been  my  wish, 
that  they  should  be  made  public.  Indeed, 
90  scnipulotis  have  I  bieen  in  this  respect, 
that  whh  the  exception  of  the  copy  sent 
to  the  Princess,  Immediately  after  my 
cxSBLmination,  the  paper  now  in  question, 
was  not  tin  very  recently  seen  by  my 
nearest  connections ;  even  now  it  woom 
not  have  been  seen  by  them,  had  not  er- 
roneous statements  and  garbled  extracts 
firotn  my  deposition,  appeared  in  some  of 
theptiblic  papers. 

«'  Hbw  the  paper  has  found  its  way  into 
your  hands,  I  guess  not,  as  I  have  already 
stated,  it  has  not  been  by  any  act  or  in- 
tention of  mine ;  but  certainly  the  paper 
which  yon  have  sent  me  is  a  correct  copy 
of  the  one  that  I  had  written.  I  am,  dear 
Sr,  yotir  faithful  and  obedient  servant, 

"  Hestbe  Lisle." 

Having  read  this  letter,  he  hoped  neither 
the  House  nor  the  public  would  expect 
hifli  to  say  that  be  bad  been  imposed 
upon.  This  was  a  paper  oontainiog  Mrs. 
lasle's  recollection  of  questions  put  to  her 
at  the  time  of  her  deposition,  and  which 
afae  unmediately  afterwards  pat  down  in 
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writing.  She  did  not  wish  this  paper  to  be 
taken  as  in  opposition  to,  or  in  contradic- 
tion of  her  deposition,  more  than  he  (Mr. 
W.]  did.  There  was  no  difference  alleged 
as  to  the  answers.  The  only  dispute  was, 
as  to  the  questions,  and  at  to  the  meaning 
in  which  the  term  ''  married  woman''  was 
to  be  taken.  In  no  other  respect  did  he 
mean  to  set  up  the  impression  of  Mrs. 
Lisle's  mind  at  the  moment,  against  the 
deposition  of  Mrs.  Lisle,  taken  down  In 
writing  by  the  Lords  Commissioners.  He 
never  meant  to  charge  the  noble  lords 
with  any  fabrication  or  falsification  of 
evidence  whatever.  But  he  must  still  say, 
that  he  should  esteem  himself  blameable, 
if,  having  the  questions  in  his  hand,  he 
had  not,  by  readmg  them  along  with  the 
deposition,  endeavoured  to  extract  from 
it  its  sting.  In  doing  what  he  had  done, 
he  was  satisfied  that  he  had  consulted 
justice.— He  could  not  now  pretend  to  say, 
that  the  Lords  Commissioners  had  taken 
down  questions  as  well  as  answers,  but  he 
could  not  think  of  throwing  out  so  gross 
an  imputation  on  an  honourable  person 
like  Mrs.  Lisle,  as  to  suppose  that  she 
would  put  down,  as  part  of  her  examina- 
tion before  the  Commissioners,  any  thing 
which  did  not  take  place.  So  cautious 
was  she,  indeed,  that  as  to  one  question, 
of  the  precise  answer  to  which  she  waa 
not  certain,  she  leaves  it  blank.  He 
waa  aorry  to  give  pain  to  any  one,  par* 
tlcularly  to  noble  lords,  with  whom  he 
had  always  stood  on  the  roost  friendly 
footing;  and  to  a  noble  lord  of  such  elevat- 
ed  rank  as  the  Chief  Justice  of  England. 
He  had  a  doty  to  discharge,  however,  pa- 
ramount to  all  feelings  of  the  kind.  And 
he  must  now  say,  that  if  the  same  thing 
presented  itself  to  him  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, he  would  follow  the  ver^  same 
course  he  had  done ;  and  would  with  con« 
fidence  throw  himself  on  the  justice  and 
candour  of  the  public.  (Hear!  hear!)         ^ 

Lord  Caulerea^  sbonid  not  have  risen, 
except  for  the  conclodlnff  declaration  of 
the  hon.  gebtleman,  who  had  stated,  that 
he  would  act  over  again  the  same  part,  if 
it  were  necessary.  The  hon.  member 
sorely,  could  not  have  read  the  papejlr 
which  had  excited  so  much  animadver* 
sion,  unless  he  then  believed  that  the  de- 
position either  suppressed  what  was  true, 
or  contained  what  was  false.  For  it  would 
be,  indeed,  a  strange  perversion  of  joatke^ 
and  a  most  unprecedented  course  of  pro* 
ceeding,  if  the  formal  testimony  and  re« 
corded  depositiona  of  witneises  nader  ett* 
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minaiioa  in  toy  fconrt,  or  befbro  any  ma^ 
gltirate,  were  to '  be  cooiradicied  by  rab*- 
•e<|tieni  expianatkmt,  and  imperfect  and 
disuni  reooikciioni,  to  be  fet  up  ih  par- 
liafnent  agaioil  regular  and  atletied  eri- 
deiice.  The  proceeding  was  rendered  atilt 
more  ol^eciionabK  at  it  tended  directly 
to  a  derogation  of  the  gwat  judicial  aotho- 
fkiet  of  the  country.  The  hon.  gentleman 
hiaiwir  was  too  well  read  in  the  constitu- 
tion, and  be  was  confident  Uiat  its  princi- 
ples were  too  deeply  impressed  on  his 
miudy  not  to  justify  him  in  contend ingon 
h'w  behalf,  that  an  imposition  had  been 
practised  upon  him.  He  conceived  that 
tbe  hon.  gentleman  ought  to  have  consult- 
ed dchers  respecting  the  authenticity  of 
tjbe  document,  before  he  had  produced  it 
to  the  House,  and  that  the  circumstance  of 
bis  hon.  and  learned  friend  (sir  S.  Romilly) 
having  attended  the  investigation,  should 
bave  operated  aa  an  additional  motive 
with  bim,  to  ascertain,  in  the  first  in- 
atance,  whether  the  paper  was  such  as 
■sight  be  justly  contrasted  with  the  depo* 
eition*  or  considercsl  as  entitled  to  the 
aame  degree  of  credibility  and  confidence. 
He  hoped,  therefore,  that  the  hon.  gentle- 
man was  prepared  to  -admit,  that  be  was 
at  least  so  tar  in  error,  and  had  been  con- 
Ticted  of  acting  hastily  and  imprudently. 

Mr.  WkUbread  said,  that  the  noble  lord 
bad  put  many  word^  into  bis  mouth,  for 
the  purpose  of  making  him  acknowledge 
vhat  he  by  no  means  did  acknowledge. 
He  denied,  distinctly,  that  any  imposition 
liad  been  practised  upon  him*  and  if  it 
had,  he  should  be  ashamed  to  throw 
wpon  another  his  own  defect,  in  not  hav- 
ing made  due  enquiry.  Thus  far  he 
night  have  been  deficient.  But  to  say 
that  he  had  been  imposed  upon,  if  by  that 
was  meant  that  Mrs.  Lisle  had  fabricated 
the  document  in  question,  or  that  the  per- 
eon  who  gave  it  to  him  meant  it  should 
convey  an  impression  ditiierent  from  the 
true  one,  he  must  contend  was  unfounded. 
He  would  further  say,  that  he  did  not  in- 
tend to  derogate  from  the  authority  and 
character  of  the  commissioners;  but  fie 
4id  express  his  surprise  that  questions, 
anch  as  he  had  described,  had  been  put  to 
the  witness  by  »o  high  a  legal  character  as 
lord  Ertkine.  Mad  he  been  told  at  the  time 
tbat  the  paper  contained  only  the  recol- 
lections of  Mrs.  Lisle,  he  should  equally 
bave  thought  it  his  duty  to  comment  upon 
it  in  the  way  he  had  done. 
..  Lord  iUmtenugk  replied,  that  ai  a  ge« 
pcral  principle  he  did  not  conceive  the 
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hon:'  gentleman  was  warranted  in  con^ 
menting  upon  the  recollected  eTidenco  of 
the  witness,  in  opposition  to  her  formal 
and  attested  deposition. 

Mr.  WikUfread  rejoined,  that  be  bad  not 
produced  the  copy  to  oppose,  but  to  ex- 
plain the  testimony  of  the  witnesa. 

Sir  Ankut  IHgoU  said,  he  bad  no  desire 
'to  protract  the  discussion  of  a  subject  mi 
nainfi]]  and  inconvenient  as  the  present; 
bat  at  the  same  time,  he  could  not  forbear 
expressing  bis  decided  disapprobation  of 
that  irregular  proceeding  which  had  cau8« 
ed  so  much  animadversion.  In  bis  opi- 
nion, the  paper  that  had  been  introduced 
by  bis  hon.  friend,  and  which  bad  beea 
called  evidence,  and  an  authentic  docu- 
ment, deserved  neither  of  these  appella- 
tions. He  was  sorry  his  hon.  friend  had 
1>een  betrayed  into  aoch  a  proceeediog* 
for  althougn  he  imputed  nothing  but  the 
purest  intension  to  Mrs.  Lisle,  her  copy 
of  the  examination  could  never  be  made 
the  foundation  of  any  parliamentary  mea- 
sure, or  of  any  authentic  parliamentary 
statement.  Questions  were,  indeed,  takei^ 
down  before  some  commissioners,  and  ia 
particular  courts,  but  never  before  magis- 
trates, as  his  hon'«  friend  who  had  so  oftea  ^ 
acted  in  that  character  must  well  know. 
There  were  many  reasons  for  not  noticing 
(questions ;  the  object  was  always  inlbrma- 
tion,  not  the  mode  by  which  it  was  ac- 
quired; atid  supposing  that  they  wera 
negatived,  or  productive  of  no  material 
answer,  it  would  be  utterly  useleu  to  mi- 
nute them  down  in  writing.  The  most 
essential  interests  of  justice  must  suffer 
and  be  endangered,  if  the  solemn  and 
sworn  testimony  delivered  by'awitnesi^ 
were  to  be  sabjected  to  after  correction,  or 
to  be  explained  away  at  a  subsequent  pe- 
riod. Few  or  no  persons  could  entertain 
sufficient  confidence  in  their  niemory,  to 
repeat  with  precision  the  words  in  ques- 
tion tbat  bad  been  put  to  them.  His  hon. 
friend  had,  therefore,  he  conceived,  acted 
with  precipitation,  and  be  the  more  re-  . 
gretted  it,  as  be  had,  in  so  acting,  affixed 
a  stigma  on  the  conduct  of  high  and  grava 
personages,  who  had  been  enga^d  in  the 
discharge  of  a  very  arduous  and  important 
duty. 

Mr.  W.  EUioi  expressed  great  relnctanca 
to  protract  the  irregular  discussion  then  be- 
fore the  House,  but  hoped  he  should  ba 
permitted  to  say  a  few  words  upon  the 
ouestion.  He  would  acknowledge  that 
the  impression  made  upon  bit  mind  by 
what  had  fallen  firom  his  boo.  friend  on  ^ 
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former  evening  wa^  (to  me' hi$  ben. 
fftend'i  expreraton)  thaithe  poblMwd  de- 
IM>9itioii  ef  Mrs.  Lisle  was  only  da  abstract 
of  that  whicb  she  bad  really  made ;  and 
taat  consequently  sospicions  aitaobed  to 
xh%  fo<lr  noble  Commissfoners.  The  mat- 
ter, indeed,  no#  wore  a  rery  different  ap- 
pearance, and  be  strongly  deprecated  the 
njotion  of  bis  bon.  friend,  of  setting  ap  the 
sabsequenc  testitnony  of  Mrs,  Lisle  against 
her  formal  deposition.  He  did  not  meaft 
to  speak  w^th  disrespect  of  that  lady  ;  he 
had  tlVe  honour  of  knowing  her,  and  of  hold- 
ing her  fn  'the  highest  respect  and  estima- 
tion. His  bon.  friend  bad  admitted  that 
abe  was  moch  afflicted  darmg  her  exa- 
tnination ;  tbi^t  her  mind  was  in  a  state  of 
gretft  sigitation ;  *and  yet  she  wu  able  to 
recollect  distinctly  npon  her  return  home 
all  the  ouestions  that  bad  been  put  to  her, 
And  all  her  answers  to  them.  Mrs.  Lisle 
Would  not,' be  was  certain^  state  that  she 
had  such  i  memory.  Yet,  thongb  Mrs. 
Lisle  declared  she  would  not  pretend  to 
oppose  her  recollections  to  the  deposition 
authenticated  by  the  Commissioners,  his 
hon.  friend  bad  maintained  that  if  she  as- 
aerted  the  authenticity  of  the  document  be 
had  read,  be  should  still  perscTere  in  bis 
opinion  of  it.  A  principle  like  that  he 
did  consider  as  affecting  all  the  recorded 
evidence  in  the  country ;  be  regretted  its 
adoption  by  bis  bon.  triend,  atid  be  also 
regretted  that  he  bad  produced  a  minute 
of  that  sort  without  cautiously  ascertaining 
its  authenticity. 

Mr.  Whiihnai  declared,  that  he  had  in* 
tended  nothing  more  in  the  obsertationa 
with  which  he  had  introduced  the  paper 
in  question  than  to  express  his  surprise 
that  the  answer  of  Mrs.  Lisle  to  the  quea* 
tion  relatire  to  her  opinion  as  a  married 
aroman,  was  ttpt  inserted  in  the  deposition* 
His  bon.  and  learned  friend  (sir  S.  Bo- 
I  milly)  bad  said,  be  believed  tnat  no  ori- 
ginal copy  was  preserred  of  the  examina* 
Son,  but  that  af^  the  proceedmgs  had 
terminated  it  was  destroyed.  [Here  sir  S. 
Bomilljr  taid,  <«  certainly  not'^l  He  bad 
then  mistaken,  but  had  not  intended  to  mis* 
represent  bis  boo.  and  learned  friend.  He 
•gain  averred  that  he  never  bad  any  in- 
tention of  imputing  improper  motives  to 
the  noble  lords  entrusted  with  the  com* 
Viiision. 

Sir  &  tUmittg  observed,  that  it  was  en- 
tirely a  mistake  to  suppose  him  ever  to 
have  said  that  a  sinsle  paper  belonging  to 
the  eommiNion  bad  been  destroyed.  He 
behavedj  tooi  that  it  might  be  maicriil  to 


add,  that  there  never  was  but  one  copy  of 
the  isvideaoe,  the  original  paper  betng/re* 
tamed  with  all  the  corrections  of  the  wit- 
nesses, before  tbey  signed  tho  depositions* 
In  one  instance  only,  be  believed,  a]t|iougli 
bf  coiild  not  be  confident,  the  correctiona 
and  interlineations  were  so  numerous,  tbak 
a  Iresb  copy  was  taken* 

Mr.  PamoMby  said,  there  coald  not  noa- 
sibly  be  a  more  forcible  illustration  ot  tho 
frailty  of  human  memory,  and  of  the  littlo 
dependence  whicb  could  safely  be  placed 
on  it,  than  bad  been  afforded  by  bis  bon» 
friend  himself,  who  it  seemed  Was  inca* 
pable  of  recollecting  either  what  be  bad 
himself,  or  what  bis  bon.  and  learned 
friend  had  said  a  few  nights  ago.  With 
respect  to  the  paper  then  read,  bis  opinioa 
at  the  time  was,  that  it  must  be  a  fabrica- 
tion.  He  bad  returned  from  the  House  to 
write  s  note  to  bis  bon.  and  learned  friend^ 
to  acquaint  him  with  the  nature  of  tho 
paper  that  bad  been  produced,  and  had 
stated  to  the  House,  that  if  it  were  aotben* 
tie,  it  must  overwhelm  the  Commissionera 
with  disgrace.  His  hon.  friend  bad  said 
be  did  not  mean  to  set  up  that  recollected 
testimony  against  the  formal  deposition. 
But  be  begged  leave  to  sav  that  bis  bon. 
friend  could  not  flo  00;  and  if  be  did,  tbo 
only  effect  would  be  to  destroy  the  credit 
of  the  witness  whose  credibility  he  wished 
to  uphold.  And  now  be  n^ist  say,  and  ho 
said  it  with  regret*  but  it  was  a  courso 
which  candour  and  honour  pointed  out  to 
bim,  that  be  did  think  he  had  great  causo 
to  complain  of  the  conduct  of  bis  hoD« 
friend.  He  hoped  bis  bon.  friend  would 
not  be  ofiended  if  he  spoke  plainly  and 
sincerely  his  opinion.  He  sat  by  the  sido 
of  his  hon.  friend  on  the  night  be  made  hie 
motion,  and  be  never  once  intimated  to 
bim  that  be  meditated  so  grave  a  charge 
against  four  noble  persons,  with  three  of 
wnom  he  was  intimately  connected,  and 
in  whose  character  be  felt  an  interest  aa 
deep  u  he  felt  in  bis  own*  He  did  think 
therefore,  that  be  bad  great  cause  of  com« 

Elaint  against  bis  bon.  friend,  in  not  giving 
im  an  opportunity  of  ascertaining  from 
those  noble  lords,  the  authenticity  of  thai 
document,  if  his  bon.  friend  did  not  think 

t roper  to  do  so  himself.  He  could  not 
elp  saying,  that  the  impression  on  bia 
mind,  at  the  time,  wao,  that  the  Commis- 
sionera bad  not  taken  down  the  deposition 
faitbfulljr,  but  that  they  bad  substantially 
falsified  it  He  said,  on  that  night,  thai 
a  graver  charge  could  not  be  brougbl 
against  them;  and  he  would  now  aay# 


that  if  the  ComalMioiieri  btd  io  ftotad*  in 
•  cate  of  iach  nagoitiide  m  one  tooohiiijB^ 
the  life  tnd  bonoor  of  Ibe  wife  of  ibe  beir 
oppereni  to  tbe  croviQ,  tbey  woold  hare 
merited  impeacbmeDt  in  ibafc  Hoiue«  end 
the  tererett  ponithment  parliemeot  oould 
inflict  upon  tbem.  He  hoped  bis  ^on. 
friend  weeM  escose  whet  be  hnd  mhI  of 
hii  haitjr  condodt  at  lejif^  to  me  Ibe 
mildest  teraif  in  not  apprising  him,  or  the 
noble  lords,  of  tbe  existence  or  such  a  do* 
cament,  before  he  bronght  it  forward  in 
no  solemn  a  way* 

Sir  .FWmcts  BurdtU  conld  see  no  groands 
4br  the  accaial&oB  in  which  so  many  hen. 
members  had  joined  against  the  hon*  gen* 
4leman,  who  appearwi'lo  him  to  nave 
•eserted  bimaelf  most  saeceufoUy  and  most 
honourably  to  promote .  tbe  ends  of  snb- 
olantial  jnstice.  He  thoosbt  tbe  conntry 
*was  indebted  to  him  for  those,  exertions, 
and  he  knew  net  ^ow  to  acconnt  for  tbe 
concern  and  feeling  evinced  bj  those  who 
were  parties  to  an  en^iry*  which  bad  now 
produced  so  mtisfoctory  a  resolt.  and  so 
general  a  conTfolion  of  the  innocence  of 
ibe  indiridndl  immediately  afl^feed  by  it. 
That  conviction  was  to  be  attributed  in  a 
great  memure  to  the  eloquence  and  zeal  of 
the  hon.  gentleman  who  had  been  so 
lavishly  and  unreasonably  condemned. 
The  right  hon.  gentleman  who  spoke  last 
bad  talked  of  the  frailty  of  memory,  and 
appeared  to  him  lo  have  taken  an  un- 
worthy advantage  of  .the  hon*  gentleman, 
as  if  parliamentary  lan^uag|e  and  the  or- 
dinary mode  of  expremion  in  that  House 
were  not  more  vngne  and  uncertain  than 
4estimony  given  in  a  court  of  jnstice. 
Tbe  hon.  baronet  said  be  was  of  opinion, 
that  these  proceedings  were  altogether 
anomalous  and  unconstitutional,  and  it  wis 
not  surprising  if  ineguhurities  toelc  plane, 
and  if  technical'  rules  were  disregarded, 
which  might  be  vary  proper  under  mom 
Jugular  and  legal  proceedings.  Consider- 
jng  tbo  eecret  manner  in  which  Mm  Lisle 
had  been  examined*  he  eaiw  aolhhig  nx- 
travagant  in  tbe  clsim  to  be  allowed  to 
correct  vrhat  she  might  conceive  to  alter 
the  complexion  of  the  body  of  bee  •  evi- 
dences He  woold  not  now  make  any  ob- 
oervBlion  as  to  tbe  legality  of  tbo  eommis- 
nioo,  but  hoped  a  time  would  come  when 
that  ouestion  woahi  be  discuased*  At  pro- 
oent  be  should  content  Imnself  -with  re- 
turning bis  warmest  thanks  to  tbo  bcto. 
^gentitman  for  having  been  the  canmof 
m|clmng«ibo  ^ni|OD*nco  of  tbe  Mncfmof 
Wnfeaimaiifimriooriin  wbefo  worldL 

Mr.  Fommilaf  denied  that  bo  had  token 
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any  nnwoit^y  adTantage  of  bisbcw. 
friend.  U^  bad  only  obnerved  a  mistdeo 
into  which  1^  himself  had  cpnfossed  that 
he  bad  fallen.  , 

Mr.  Whitbciod  said  that  ho  did  oot  im« 
pate  to  his  right  hon.  friend  tbe  mkbif 
any  unworthy  advantage/  He  was  quite 
welcome  to  all  tbe  freedom  hebadused* 
He,  Mr»  Whilbread^  retained  bis  opinion 
of  the  propriety  of  his  own  conduct.  He 
had.  given  all  the  circomstances  lo  tbe 
House  and  tbe  public :  and  the  observa- 
tions of  bis  right  hon.  friend,  on  the  <Mee« 
tivenem  of  bis  memory,  he  conceived,  wove 
veiy  little  applicable  to  tbe  case  of 'Mia. 
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HOV8B  OP  LOED8. 
Wtdnndti^,  March  ^. 

Address  of  Condolence  on  thePeatv 
OP  THE  Duchess  of  BrunswiciuJ  The 
Earl  of  Ldverpool  shortly  addressed  the 
HousCj  in  consequeoce  of  the  death  of  tbia 
illustrious  personage.  On  such  an  occa<^ 
sioo.  be  f«U  it  quite  unnecessary  for  blm 
to  detain  their  lordships  farther,  than  tb 
state  that  the  melancholy  event  of  the 
death  of  the  duchess  of  Brunswick,  sister 
^to  bis  Majesty,  having  recently  taken 
place,  he  had  to  move  the  House  (as  was 
the  regular  and  uniform  custom  of  parlia- 
ment), lo  vote  an  Address  of  Condolence 
to  his  royal  highness  tbe  Prince  Regei^t 
on  tbe  occasion,  expressive  of  tbe  concern 
and  regret  of  their  lordships,  and  t)ieir 
participation  in  those  feelings  which  must 
generally  arise  in  consequence  of  any  do- 
mestic affliction  occurring  in  his  Majesty's 
illustrious  family.  Such  an  Address  be 
felt  must  be  unanimously  voted  by  ^11  their 
lordships.  The  noble  earl  then  moved 
formally  the  Address :  it  accorded  with 
tbe  spirit  and  substance  of  his  lordship's 
preliminary  observations;  and  being  read 
by  the  Lord  Chancellor^  was  forthwith 
voted  by  the  House. 
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IFedesidhy^  Mmrek  g4> 
Annams  or  CoBDOLnHcs  oniwb  Daam 
or  TM  DncHiaa  or  BnonswAnc]  Lord 
Oaakrwagk  said,  be  was  snie  the  Honse 
w««ld  €wl  that  there  wem  oceasieaa  whea 
Ibeir  ooalomary  nsages  ongbt  to  ha  <fis« 
pensed  with ;  tbey  woold  feel  that  on 
any  oocaaiQa  Kirn  tlHitwfaieb>he  waa  about 
to  being  ondertfaeimotioeinotonly  wonid 
tliair  bo  jMifi^^  not  adhering  tn  tbnaa 
parnnaMiiafy  vplaa^hich  ^soally  da|sn 
miiMd  the  procodenco  of  motional  but  it  waa 
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dMimbk  that  lYity  ahould  ffi^  way. 
When  the  death '  of '  any  metnber  of  the 
royal  family  took  place,  it  was  a  calamity 
most  important  to  the  Ht^ttse  and  tlie 
eoontry.  When,  therefore,  any  branch 
of  that  illostriotts  family,  tinder  whose  mild 
and  beneficent  sway  this  comitry  had  so 
long  been  happily  governed,  and  under 
whom  it  had  reached  its  present  height  of 
greatness*  and  glory.  When  any  one  of 
that  ftimily  paid  the  debt  of  nature,  it  be- 
came* the  repres^ntatires  of  the  people 
readily  to  approach  the  foot  of  the  throne 
with  their  condolence.  •  Withoot  pressing 
ftrrther  on  them  the  propriety  or  taking 
aach  a  step  on  so  melancholy  an  occasion, 
he  should  move  an  Address  of  Condolence 
to  his  ro^al  highness  the  Prince  Regent. 
His  lordship  then  moved,  "  That  an  hum- 
ble Address  be  presented  to  his  royal 
highness  the  Prince  Regent,  to  express 
the  deep  concern  of  this  House,  at  the 
loss  which  his  Royal  Highness  has  sus- 
tained by  the  death  of  her  royal  highness 
the  duchess  of  Brunswick,  and  to  condole 
with  his  Royal  Highness  on  this  melan- 
choly occasion  ;  and  ta  asuure  his  Royal 
Highness,  that  this  House  will  ever  parti- 
cipate, with  the  most  affectionate  and 
dutiful  attachment,  in  whatever  may  con- 
cern the  feelings  and  interests  of  his  Royal 
Highness  and  his  illostrioos  House.'' 

Sir  F.  BurdeU  did  not  rise  to  oppose  the 
motion  of  the  noble  lord ;  but  feeling  as 
he  didj  that  the  event  to  which  it  referred 
Was  one  that  more  deeply  affected  her 
royal  highness  the  Princess  of  Wales  than 
way  other  member  of  the  royal  family,  he 
thought  an  Address  of  Condolence  ought 
also  to  be  voted  to  her  Royal  Highness. 

Mr.  Whiihread  understood  the  noble  lord 
to  say,  that  there  was  no  instance  of  the 
queen  or  the  royal  consort  having  been  so 
addressed  on  such  an  occasion.  If  this  sute- 
inent  were  correct,  it  would  not  be  proper, 
on  'the  contrary  it  would  be  improper 
to  vote  the  Address  of  the  hon.  baronet, 
bot  if  the  queen  or  the  royal  consort  had 
ill  any  instance  been  watted  on  with  an 
Address  of  ^ondolence  on  the  death  of  a 
number  of  the  royal  family,  he  thought 
it  was  now  their  duty  to  carry  such  an 
Address  to  the  Prtncass  of  Wales.  He 
was  sore  the  noble,  lord  would  not  take  it 
all  of  him  if  he  called  for  thcraothority  of 
the  Chair  on  thia  subject 

Lord  Gasifare%4  waa  not  awtare  that  snch 
an  Address  had  ever  been  voted  to  the 
.qaecB,  bat  if  it  coold  beppofcd  that  each 
^4»ftDeeediAg  had  taken  pUct,  be  wiaa  atill 
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by  no  means  prepared  to  admit  that  the 
situation  of  the  wife  of  the  Prince  Regent 
was  the  sami*  as  that  of  the  queen. 

The  Spedttr  gave  no  opinion  on  the 
point  in  «question,  and  the  motiow  vjraa 
carried  rjein,  con* 

PsTiTfOM  or  Sia  John  awo  Ladt 
I>ouGt;As.]  -QiP  the  motion  of  Afr.  Coch- 
rane Johnstone,  the  Petition  of  sir  Joha 
and  lady  Douglas  was  read^ 

Mr.  (htkrme  Jokuime  then  said,  in 
rising  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
the'  Petition  which  had  jost  been  read,  he 
would,  as  he  laboured  under  severe  India* 
position^  be  as  brief  as  possible.  He  be* 
lieved,  and  he  was  persuaded  that  the 
House  would  agree  with  him,— that  the 
Petition  of  sir  John  and  lady  Dooglas  waa 
nothing  more  than  an  impudent  attempt 
to  give  a  colouring  of  troth  in  the  eyes  of 
the  nation  to  the  atrocious  falshoods  they 
had  sworn.  The  Petition,  however,  waa 
before  them ;  bat  in  justice  to  her  royal 
highness  the  Princess  of  Wales,  he  thougha 
it  ought  not  to  be  entered  on  their  Jour*> 
nals  withoot  giving  it  some  mark  of  their 
reprobation.  Some  might  think  it  waa 
wholly  unworthy  of  their  notice,  and  that 
by  noticing  it,  tney  would  give  it  a  degree 
of  importance  which  otherwise  would  not 
be  attached  to  it.  He  thought  differently, 
as  be  felt  they  ought  not  to  confine  their 
view  of  it  to  the  case  as  it  stood  at  present* 
[Here  the  hon.  member  was  for  some  time 
unable  to  proceed  from  indisposition ;  he^ 
however,  expressed  himself  anaioos  not  to 
postpone  the  motion,  and  wished  to  be  al- 
lowed to  read  a  paper,  which  he  pro* 
duced.]  Proceeding  to  read-  the  paper, 
he  repeated  his  reason  for  thinking  the 
Petition  ought  not  to  be  passed  over  with* 
oat  notice ;  and  contended,  that  if  it  were 
so  passed  over,  this  circumi>tance>  might 
hereafter  l>e  taken  as.  presumptive  evt«> 
dence,  that  it  was  net  thought  wholly  on- 
worthy  of  credit,  and  thus  somethmg  of  a 
colour  of  troth  might  he  given  to  theca* 
lumniea  which  had  been  circulated  agaioat 
her  royal  highness  the  Princess  of  Waiea» 
He  therefore  wished  some  mark  of  repro- 
batiou  to  be  pot  upon  it,  to  gourd  against 
such  an  efieci.  The  Petition  appeared  to 
him  to  originate  in  a  wish  to  persevere  -ia 
the  most  detestable  falshoods. 

Mr.  itoseepoke  co  order.  He  was  aorrjr 
she  hon.  <gentleman  waa  ao  much  indis* 
poaedi  bot  he  conceived  that  ill  health  waa 
no.p&aa  for  reading  the  paper  he  had  pro^ 
duced*  «lt jtfyeaitd  ^hm^  thataapiuoh 
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exerfion  was  reqoired  to  read  that  paper  as 
to  apeak ;  and  it  waa  contrary  to  the 
forms  of  the  Hoote  to  admit  of  aucb  a 
practice— as  thus  reading  a  paper»  a 
member  might  offisr  the  aeotiments  of  an- 
other as  his  ewn. 

Mr.  Tierney  said,  this  form  had  been 
dispensed  with  on  former  occasions;  in 
one  instance  he  recollected  permission  to 
read  his  oarn  speech  or  to  let  another  read 
it  for  him. 

The  speaker  admitted  the  forms  of  the 
House.  He  had  to  reproach  himself  for 
Bot  having  interfered  before.  He  had  for^ 
borne  to  do  so  on  accoant  of  the  indispo- 
aition  of  the  hon.  member ;  it  was  a  role 
that  no  member  should  address  the  Hoose 
but  upon  hia  legs.  In  some  cases  of  in- 
diaposition,  however,  members  bad  been 
iodoVged  with  permission  to  speak  sitting. 

Mr.  Wkkhftad  recollected  a  case  (that 
of  air  John  Coze  Hippisley)»  which  was 
atill  stronger.  He  was  so  ill  that  he  could 
not  attend  the  House,  and  on  one  occasion 
another  member  brought  down  the  speech 
which  he  had  intended  to  make,  read  it 
to  the  House,  and  afterwards  look  a  part 
in  th^e  debate.  ^ 

Mr.  Kose  said,  all  he  contended  for  was. 
that  if  the  hon.  gentleman  wu  able  to  read 
it,  he  was  able  to  apeak  i{. 

^  [Here  a  pause  of  some  length  ensued. 
The  hon.  member  was  loudly  called  on 
to  read  by  many  members,  which  was  op- 
posed by  cries  of  **  No''  from  others. 
The  call  for  him  to  read  predominated.] 

Mr.  Coduwm  Jahutom  then  went  on  to 
any.  that  it  was  from  an  anxiety  not  to 
put  off  the  motion,  that  he  brought  it  for- 
ward, though  labouring  wider  so  serere  an 
indisposition.  The  Petition  he  considered 
as  a  detestable  attempt  to  xire  credibility 
to  a  deliberate  charge  hatched  against  the 
life  and  honour  of  the  Princess  of  Wales. 
He  did  hope,  that  the  distressinsr  subject 
would  not  again  have  come  before  that 
House  after  his  motion  on  a  preceding 
night.  It  had  turned  out  otherwise,  how^ 
ever,  and  he  would  not  now  hate  agitated 
it  again  but  for^ts  audacious  endeaToor 
to  give  a  colour  of  truth  to  the  whole  by 
the  Petition  then  on  their  table.  He 
thought  it  impoasible  to  sofibr  such  con- 
dnct  to  pasa  without  censure,  and.  there- 
fore he  ahould  move  the  resolution,  de- 
claring it  to  be  the  opinion  of  that  House. 
«  That  tbo  PetitkMi  of  sir  John  Douglas 
ud  Gbarlotto  hia  wife,  Itid  on  the  table  of 
the  House  on  the  iMi  of'  March*  is  re- 
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the  oyea  of  the  public  a  colour  of  tmth  10 
the  fahhoods  before  sworn  to  by  tbeet, 
in  prosecution'  of  tbeb  infamous  designa 
against  the  honour  and  life  of  her  royid 
highness  the  Princess  of  Wales." 

Sir  F.  burdea  seconded  the  motion. 

Mr.  Htfheri  of  Kerry  rose,  but  could 
not  be  heard  for  some  time,  from  the  loud 
cries  of  *' Question,  question!"  which 
burst  from  all  paru  of  the  House*  Ho 
opposed  the  motion.  He  could  not  coo* 
sent  to  express  such. ah  opinion  on  tkeevii- 
dence  of  the  petitiooers,  on  which  they 
might  still  have  to  act  as  judges ;  against 
such  a  Resolution  he  would  raise  his  ?otce, 
and  though  be  might  stand  alone,  uke  tho 
sense  of  the  Hoose  on  tho  subject. 

Mr.  WkUhnad  contended,  that  no  re» 
gul^  grounds  had  been  laid  for  the  mo* 
tion,  which  declared  that  sir  John  Douglaa 
had  attempted  to  set  up,  in  the  eyes  of 
the  public,  that  evidence  as  good,  whicb. 
had  been  proved  to  be  false.  They  had 
not  that  evidence  before  them,  and  there* 
fore,  whatever  his  sentiments  were  on  tho 
subject— and  the  more  he  reflected  on  if» 
the  more  he  waa  satisfied,  that  .their  en* 
dence  was  false  from  beginning  to  end, 
and  a  part  of  n  most  wicked  and  atrocioua 
attempt  on  the  honour  an4  life  of  the 
Princess  of  Walea— otill,  as  they  had  not 
the  documents  before  them,  on  which  such 
a  resolution  should  be  founded,  he  could 
not  concur  with  the  motion.  He  thoogbt 
it  would  be  better  that  the  House  should 
resolve  not  to  take  it  into  consideration  at 
all ;  and  that  the  previous  question  should 
be  moved  to  get  rid  of  the  subject,  or  tho 
order  of  the  day  passed  on  to,  or  any 
other  mode  adopted,  which  would  enabfe 
them  to  quit  the  subject  without  giving  an 
opinion  on  it ;  if,  however,  he  must  say 
Aye  or  No  to  the  question,  his  vote  would 
be  No,  for  the  reasons  lie  iiad  alread]^ 
stated. 

The  SoUdior  GtHend  said,  he  waa  sore 
that  if  the  motion  was  not  unanimously 
negatived,  it  would  only  have  the  voice  of 
the  hon.  gentleman  who  brought  it  for- 
ward, and  of  the  hon.  baronet  who 
had  reluctantly  seconded  it  in  its  support. 
He  had  but  one  ientence  to  ofler  on  tho 
subject,  and  that  was  this— he  hoped  no 
previous  ouestion  would  be  put  upon  this 
moat  unfair,  and  if  it  cookl  possibly  pass, 
most  disgraceful  proposition,  but  that  it 
would  be  met  by  a  direct  negative.  Tbo 
motion  waa  of  a  nature  subversive  of  all 
justice;  and  the  House  of  Commons,  if  it 
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decided  it  was  not  an  audacious  attempt 
to  give  troth  the  coloaring  of  falsehood. 

Mr.  Barham  desired  to  know  what  wag 
the  use  of  the  previous  question^  if  they 
were  not  to  avail  themselves  of  it  to  get 
rid  of  a  motion  like  the  present  ?  He  wish- 
ed  the  learned  gentleman  could  be  allow- 
ed to  show  to  what  case  the  previous  aues- 
tion  was  applicable  if  it  was  not  applica- 
ble to  this. 

The  SoUciior  Goiiaral  did  not  wish  to 
criticise  the  various  modes  of  getting  rid 
of  a  motion.  It  was  sufficient  for  him  to 
perceive  that  there  was  a  strong  feeling 
in  the  House  in  favour  of  one  particular 
course  on  the  present  occasion^  to  induce 
him  in  this  instance  to  give  way.  He  liad 
therefore  to  state  that  he  had  no  objection 
to.  move,  "  That  this  House  do  now  ad- 
journ." 

This  proposition  appeared  to  meet  with 
general  approbation,  and  the  motion  for 
an  adjournment  was  immediately  put  and 
carried. 
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lOf  a  blessiogy  would  be  a  corse  to  the 
country. 

Sir  F.  Burdett  wished  to  point  out  the 
awkward  predicament  in  which  the  House 
was  placed.  They  were  obliged  to  let 
the  Petition  lie  on  their  table.  The  Peti- 
ilioners  asked  to  re-swear  the  evidence 
^hich  they  formerly  gave.  He  had  no 
doubt  they  kne^  it  was  impossible  for 
4he  House  to  grant  the  prayer  of  the  peti- 
tion :  -and  they  were  thus  brought,  by  a 
aort  of  trick,  to  let  it  lie  on  their  table. 
His  opinioitf  was,  that  all  petitions  ought 
to  be  received,  or  he  would  have  opposed 
this  Petition  in  the  first  instance*  In  jos- 
Aice  'to  the  motion  before  the  House,  he 
must  say,  that,  whatever  technical  objec- 
tions might  be  raised  against  it,  every  man 
most  subscribe  to  the  truth  of  the  proposi- 
tidn  wbich  it  embodied. 

Mr.  Tierwjf  wished  to  say  nothing  at  all 
on  the  subject.  It  was  proposed,  that 
Itbey  should  declare  the  Petition  to  be  an 
audacious  attempt  to  give  a  colour  of  truth 
to  falsehood.  '  This  he  could  not  do ;  and 
if  ho  were  to  give  a  ne^^tive  lo  the  motion, 
jt  would  be  to  say,  it  was  not  so-^(No, 
from  the  ministerial  bench)«-p-Then  he  did 
not  know  what  was  meant  by  a  nej;ative. 
He  wished  the  order  ''of  the  day  to  be 
ffBOved  to  get  rid  of  it,  without  giving  an 
pinion  on  the  subjeet  ?  Where  could  be 
the  harm  of  doing  this?  If  it  could  be 
aaid,  that  voting  in  the  oegiative  on  it  was 
tiot  asserting  Uiat  the  Petitieio  was  not 
what  it  was  described  to  bo  in  tho  notion, 
be  had  lost  all  idea  of  tho  meaning  of  the 
Jirords  Aye  and  No, 

The  SoUdiar  Ocnerol  denied,  that  to 
negative  this  motion  was  to  negative  the 
/character  of  the  Petition  given  io  the  nud- 
tioq*  If  he  had  moved  an  ameodmoBt 
avhich  went  to  give  it  another  character, 
ihen  the  objection  of  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman would  be  well-founded,  as  in  thnt 
case  Jie  would  have  called  on  the  right 
boo.  gentleman  to  give  the  PetilibD  a 
character.  If  a  person  asked  him  to  say 
black  was  white,  and  he  said  be  woold  not 
aay  so,  did  he  not,  acting  thos»  give  an 
opinion  on  the  subject.  Galled  upon  to 
aay  this  Petition  was  scandalous,  rofasiog 
to  say  so,  was  not  to  assert  that  it  was 
meritorious. 

^  Mr.  TVerncy  Biainlained«  that  bv  nofa^ 
tiving  the  motioo,  it  might  hereafler  ap- 
pear to  the  historian,  that  as  it  was  pro- 
posed to  pronounce  the  Petition  to  be  an 
audacious  attempt  togive  the oofeoring of 
tMHb  lofiJifihiod^  and  aa  tba  laolioa  ma 
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ElbctionJ  Mr.  JueU  brought  op  the 
minutes  otevidenoe  taken  before  the  Hel- 
leston  committee.  On  moving  that  the 
same  do  lie  upon  the  table,  he  observed, 
that  he  acted  only  as  the  organ  of  the 
Committee  in  bringing  op  these  minntes, 
and  in  making  the  special  report,  which 
he  was  directed  to  do  yesterday  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Committee,  to  whose  decision 
he  llowed,  bat  that  for  his  part  he  did  not 
think  it  necessary  to  have  troubled  tiia 
House  on  the  subgect.  For  although  con* 
polled  by  a  sense  of  duty  to  consider 
the  agneement  existiog  between  certain 
electors  of  Helleston  and  a  noble  duke  (of 
Leeds)  astn  improper  transaction,  he  waa 
of  optAion  the  determination  of  tiie  Com- 
fliittre  bad  eofficieotf  y  marked  the  sense  of 
parliaments  and  preveated  the  recurrenoe 
of  such  practiee :  that  it  was  not  his  in- 
tention to  floove  any  proceeding  in  tbe 
Hbusoj  as  be  imlted  that  on  perusal  of  the 
Minutes,  it  would  Appear  to  gentlemea 
that  the  Committee  had  done  all  that 
could  be  reqairad  of  ibem,  or  that  tbeoaaa 
demaaded. 

Mr.  W^fm.  wished  som#  meaiber  of  tho 
Comtnitteo  to  bring  forward  a  motion  on 
the  sol^iectv  tsit  appeared  that  inAringe- 
fltanH  af  apoctrof  parliagioat  hadttdThg 
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pbee,  which   ctlM  lte<  inqwlry.     He 
ihodgbl  the  ptpert  ihooM  be  printed 

Mr«  (FAoffmi  tmid,  that  h«  was  as  aoxi- 
otts  as  th6  hon.  genUeman  who  spoke  last 
that  the  minatet  shooM  be  primed^  and 
be  10  Ibe  faaods  of  members  as  eariy  as 
possible*  as  theywoold  then  Jadge  whether 
their  Report  bed  not  been  made  upon  a 
case  which  called  for  it  less  than  any 
which  bad  ever  before  been  bnonght  ander 
the  consideration  of  the  Honse  by  ^  Com- 
Dttlee.  He  said  he  was  ready  at  any 
time  10  meet  the  bon.  irenilemian,  if  he 
•hoold  think  proper  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  HoQse  to  ibe  Report*  and  hoped  to  be 
able  to  convince  the  House  that  it  was 
not  necessary  for  tliem  to  take  any  steps 
in  consequence  of  it.«— It  was  then  ordered 
to  be  printed. 

Stats  op  tab  Financis  of  Gmat  Bai« 
rAiN.]  The  House,  according  to  order, 
having  resolved  itself  into  a  committee  of 
the  whole  House,  to  consider  further  of 
the  Sute  of  the  Finances  of  Groat  Britain^ 

Mr.  JHktidsson  rose  and  said : 

Mr.  Lushington ; 

Much  as  We  moitall  hare  lamented 
the  circumstance  which  occasioned  the 
frequent  postponement  of  this  debate; 
the  delay,  I  trust,  hu  been  attended  with 
this  good  efiect,  that  it  has  enabled  gen* 
tlemen  to  examine  more  attentively  the 
principles  of  the  measure  which  is  now 
under  our  consideration.  In  rising  lo 
eobmitto  the  Committee  such  observations 
ns  have  occurred  to  me  on  the  subject,  I 
can  assure  you.  Sir,  that  I  never  offered 
myself  to  their  notice  under  (eelings  of 
amuety  equal  to  those  which  I  esper ience 
stt  this  moment:— an  anxiety  arising  not 
from  any  apprehension  that  I  shall  not  be 
beard  by  the  Committee  with  their  usual 
kindness  and  indulgence,  but  from  the 
deep  sense  which  fentertain  of  the  vast 
importance  of  the  question  now  before  us, 
compared  with  my  own  conscious  ina* 
biltty  to  do  any  thing  like  justice  even  to 
the  view  which  1  feel  myself  compelled 
to  take  of  it  Nor  is  this  my  only  diffi* 
cuhy.  There  are  others  arising  out  of 
tite  very  nature  of  the  subject  itself.  A 
measure,  in  my  opinion,  mora  important 
in  all  its  bearings,  in  all  its  effects  and 
consequences,  never  was  agitated  in  this 
House;  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  one 
dei^d  of  every  thing  which  can  give  at* 
tractmn  to  debate;  one  not  very  mmiliar 
perhaps  to  many  gentlemen  now  present. 


andrnqniving  therefore,  oto  the  part  of  the 
person  who  nndertakes  to  explain  iuten^i 
depcy,  a  degree  of  clearness  and  perspt* 
cttittr  which  I  cannot  Batter  myselt  that  I 
shall  be  able  to  bring  to  the  discussion* 
Notwithstandinn  all  these  difficulties,  and 
the  consequent  dread  of  failing  in  the  task 
which  I  have  imposed  upon  myself,  I  feel 
still  mora  strongly  that  it  would  be  n 
dereliction  of  duty  were  I  to  shrmk  frona 
the  attempt,  and  not  to  endeavour  to  claina 
for  this  subject,  some  share  of  that  pubte 
attention  which  has  latelv  been  puinfuUjr 
engrossed  by  concerns  of  a  very  different 
description— concerns  which  I  trust  will 
never  again  occupy  this  House,  and  of 
which  the  agitation-  out  of  doors  cannot 
be  too  much  or  too  soon  discouraged  by 
every  man  who  values  the  best  intereste 
of  the  country,  or  has  a  proper  feeling 
for  the  honour  and  character  of  the  agn 
in  which  we  live. 

Before  I  enter  upon  the  Resolutions  now 
under  discussion,  I  cannot  refuse  to  myself 
the  satisfsction  of  acknowledging  the 
uniform  courtesy  and  attention  of  tho 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  furnish- 
ing  me  with  every  facility  of  information* 
On  my  part,  I  trust  my  right  bon.  friend 
will  not  think  me  unwarranted  in  referring 
to  my  past  conduct  as  the  best  g^arante* 
that  1  am  not  actuated  by  any  dispbtitioit 
to  throw  difficalties  in  the  way  of  hie 
financial  arrangements.  I  hope  tberc« 
foM,  that  both  with  him  and  the  Com* 
mittee,  I  shall  have  credit  for  sincerity, 
iriien,  ae  the  result  of  the  most  anxioue 
and  deliberate  consideration  which  I  havs 
been  able  to  give  to  the  present  plan,  I 
am  compelted  to  declare  mv  consci* 
entioQs  conviction,  that,  by  adopting  it, 
we  should  incur  the  risk  of  losing  th^ 
fruits  of  all  the  sacrifices  which  we  have 
made  for  the  last  twenty  years  ;«-that  wn 
should  lay  ourselves  open  not.  to  the  mem 
possibility,  but,  as  it  appears  to  me,  to  thn 
probable  and  imminent  danger  (in  tho 
event  of  a  long  continuance  of  the  war), 
of  undermintng,  if  not  destroying  altoge* 
ther,  that  system  of  public  credit  which 
is  the  foundation  of  our  present  safety  and 
independence,  and  the  best  support  of  that 
pn^eminent  rank  which  we  are  now 
struggling  to  maintain  among  the  national 
of  the  world. 

There  is  another  questioQ  of  a  magni- 
tude  not  inferior  to  this,  which  cannot  be 
put  out  of  sight  in  the  examination  of 
these  propoMls— a  question  respecting 
which  .tbe  feelings  of  gentlemen  will  not^ 
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lie  less  aliTe,  Dor  their  onderataodiugt  lets 
anztotis  to  arriTe  at  a  satisfactorjr  remits 
Ihao  even  upoa  a  matter  so  nearly  con- 
nected with  the  public  safety:  I  mean. 
Sir,  the  maintenance  of  pobbc  faith,  on 
all  occasions  so  essential  to  the  honour  of 


especially  so  to  the  honour  and  character 
of^  parliament*  The  highest  considera- 
tions of  public  policy  and  public  justice 
are  therefore  equally  involyed  in  the  pre* 
aent  discussion.  To  these  1  must  be  al- 
lowed to  add  another  consideration,  of  a 
more  limited  nature  certainly ;  but  at  the 
•ame  time  one  which  has  great  weight 
with  me,  and  will,  I  trust,  have  its  weight 
with  many  other  gentlemen  in  this  House. 
The  edifice  of  the  sinking  fund,  which 
we  are  this  day  called  upon  to  disfigure 
und  half  pull  down,  is  perhaps  the  proud- 
est monument  which  was  raised  by  the 
▼irtues  and  genius  of  Mr.  Pitt  to  his 
own  fair  fame.  So  it  was  held  in  his 
own  estimation  ;  so  it  ii  held  in  the  esti- 
mation of  his  friends,  and  not  only  of  his 
friends,  but  of  those  who  were  his  poli- 
tical enemies,  and  of  the  whole  world. 
Upon  his  friends  then  I  call,  from  the  re- 
verence and  afiection  which  they  feel  for 
bis  memory ;  upon  those  who  were  his 
enemies  I  call,  from  their  love  of  justice 
and  of  their  country,  to  lend  their  aid  to 
my  feeble  efibrts  for  preserving  this  mo- 
nument of  public  utility  and  individual 
lame,  onmutilated  and  entire,  in  all  the 
beauty  of  design,  in  all  the  strength  and 
aymmetry  of  proportion,  assigned  to  it 
by  the  hands  of  its  immortal  author. 

The  name  of  Mr.  Pitt  naturally  brings 
me  to  the  origin  of  this  great  measure  of 
a  permanent  sinking  fund,  and  to  a  short 
feview  of  its  progress  and  completion 
under  his  auspices^  as  preparatory  to  the 
examination  of  those  proposals  of  my 
right  hon.  friend  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  which  I  cannpt  but  consider 
as  an  invasion  of  it. 

When  Mr.  Pitt  was  called  to  the  head 
of  afiairs,  and  to  the  management  of  our 
finances,  at  the  close  of  the  American  war, 
credit  was  at  its  lowest  ebb,  our  revenue 
deplorably  deficient,  and  our  resources  for 
improving  it  apparently  exhausted.  Yet 
aoch  at  that  time  were  the  real  resources 
of  the  country,  when  properly  called  forth, 
and  wisely  administered,  that  in  the  year 
1786,  Mr.  Pitt  was  enabled,  after  making 
provision  for  the  interest  of  the  public 
ilebt,  and  for  all  the  expences  of  a  peace 
«8tabliahmeat,  to  set  aside  and  appropri- 


ate.a  sorfdos  of  income,  amounUd^to  one 
millioh  annuallj^,  as  the  foundation  of  n 
sinking  fund  for  the  redemption  of  the 
then  existing  debt  of  238  millions.  By 
the  act  of  parliament  which  was  passed 
for  this  purpose  (26  Geo.  S,  cap.  31).  il 


the  country,  and,  in  this  instance,  more    was  provided,  that  this  sum  of  one  mil* 


lion  should  be  laid  out,,  either  in  the  re- 
demption of  stock,  if  at  par,  or,  if  under 
par,  in  the  purchase  of  it  in  the'  open 
market  at  the  current  price  of  the  day ;-« 
that  the  interest  arisine  from  all  stock  so  re« 
deemed  shouid.be  adaed  to  the  principal, 
and  be  laid  out  in  the  same  manner,  untiU 
by  their  joint  accumulation  at  compouhd 
interest,  they  should  amount  to  the  annual 
sum  of  four  millipns ;— that,  when  this 
sinking  fund  had  reached  that  amount,  it 
should  continue  from  thenceforth  to  bn 
laid  out  at  simple  interest  only,  leaving 
the  amount  of  interest  annually  redeemed 
at  the  disposal  of  parliament*  Such  ia 
the  outline  of  the  original  plan  devised  by 
Mr.  Pitt  for  the  reduction  of  the  national 
debt,  which,  op  to  the  year  17B6,  had 
been  allowed  to  accumulate  without  any 
permanent  provision  being  made  for  its 
ffradual  and  ultimate  liquidation*  But  be 
did  not  stop  here.  He  wished,  in  the 
event  of  any  future  war,  to  guard  the 
country  against  the  evils  arising  from  too 
rapid  an  accumulation  of  debt,  and  con« 
sequent  depression  of  public  credit ;  and 
to  place  us  beyond  the  reach  of  that  help- 
lessnessi  despondency,  and  alarm,  which 
had  brought  the  finances  of  the  country 
to  the  brink  of  ruin  in  the  American  war. 
Mr.  Pitt  felt  at  that  time,  that  the  greatest 
difficulty  which  he  had  to  contend  with, 
in  framing  any  permanent  system  of  a 
sinking  fund,  was  to  find  the  means  of 
protecting  it  from  the  danger  of  future 
alienation,  before  it  should  have  accom* 
plished  the  purpose  for  which  it  waa 
formed.  The  plan  which  he  submitted 
to  parliament  in  1702  was  framed  witli 
the  specific  view  of  guarding  against  thin 
danger,  and  of  holding  out  to  the  public  a 
guarantee,  that  any  future  debts  which 
the  state  might  have  occasion  to  contract, 
should,  from  the  moment  ef  their  being 
incurred,  be  placed  in  a  cogrse  of  liquida* 
tion,  uniform  and  unalterable.  TIhs  plan 
contained  within  itself  a  principle  of  per* 
manency,  which,  being  applied  to  every 
loan  at  the  time  of  making  the  cooiract, 
could  not,  from  that  moment,  be  varied  or 
departed  from,  without  a  breach  of  such 
contract.  Under  this  plan,  not  only  the 
sinking  fund  which  it  pros  ides,  but  the 
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.application  and  accunQlation  of  that  sink- 
ing fond,  are  ao  intarwoTen  and  boand  op 
with  the  contract  for  the  loan,  as  to  re- 
main a  condition  between  the  borrower 
and  the  lender,  until  every  obligation  of 
that  contract  ihail  be  cancelled  by  the 
extinction  of  the  loan  itself.    That  such 
waa  Mr.  Pitt's  onderatanding  of  the  plan 
which  be  proposed  to  parliament  in  1799, 
i^  I  think*  placed  beyond  all  doabt  (if, 
indeed,  there  eoald  exist  a  doobt  on  the 
aabject}  by  what  passed  in  this  House  on 
that  occasion.     It  was  made  an  objection 
Co  the  measure  (and  I  entreat  gentlemen 
to  recollect  this  circumstance  when  we 
come  to  the  diacostion  of  the  present  pro-> 
posals)  that  it  woold  place  the  reimburse* 
raent  of  all  future  loans  beyond  the  dis-> 
cretion  and  control  of  parUameot,<-4in  olv 
jection  which  was  answered  by  Mr.  Pitt 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  show  that,  in  his 
judgment,   this  very  objection   was  the 
principal  mtfrit  and  recommendation  of 
his  plan.    Another  advantage  of  the  plan 
is,  that  by  the  mode  in  which  it  Is  carried 
into  eflbct,  tha  power  of  the  sinking  fund 
is  always  necessarily  increased,  directly 
in  proportion  as  public  credit  is  depressed 
at  the  time  of  making  the  loan  to  which 
such  sinking  fund  is  annexed. 

These  were  the  principles  laid  down  by 
Mr.  Pitt  in  1702,  as  the  foundation  of  a 
sinking  fond  applicable  to  the  liquidation 
of  any  new  debt.  The  mode  provided 
by  him  for  carrying  these  principles  into 
effect  is  so  simple,  thst,  for  the  explana* 
tion  of  it,  little  more  csn  be  necessary 
than  to  refer  to  that  portion  of  the  Act 
(32  Geo.  S,  cap.  55)  which  provides  for 
this  measure.  Indeed,  Sir,  the  words  of 
the  enactment  which  particularly  relate  to 
this  purpose,  are  so  essential  to  a  fiur  dis- 
coasion  of  tha  proposals  now  before  us, 
that  I  most  request  that  the  third  section 
of  this  Act  may  be  read.  [Hie  section  in 
question  was  here  read  by  the  Clerk.^] 

*  "  And,  for  more  efiectoalty  prevent* 
log  the  inconvenient  and  dangerons  accu- 
mulation of  debt  hereafter,  in  consequence 
pf  any  future  loans,  be  it  further  enacted 
by  the  authority  aforesaid,  that  whenever 
any  sums  of  money  shall  hereafter  be 
raised  by  loans  for  public  purposes,  a  se- 
parate account  shall  be  kept,  at  the  re- 
ceipt of  his  Majeaty^s  exchequer,  of  the 
annuities  or  annual  interest  to  be  incerred 
in  respect  of  the  same;  and  in  case  the 
said  loan  shall  be  raised  for  any  other 
perpeae  than  that  of  paying  off  some  ex- 
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The  enactment,  therefore,  applicable  to 
trtry  loan  that  should  be  raised  after 
1792;  is  simply  this;  that  either  some 
specific  provision  should  be  made  at  the 
time  of  such  loan  being  raised,  for  paying 
it  off  within  a  period  which  might  extend 
to,  but  should  not  exceed,  forty-five  years; 
or,  in  default  of  such  provision,  that  a 
sinking  fund,*  equal  to  one  per  cent,  not 
on  the  amount  of  the  money  borrowed, 
but  of  the  capital  stock  created,  shoufd 
*«  from  thenceforth'^  iMue  from  the  Ex- 
chequer, and  be  applied  at  coropouad  in- 
terest to  the  liquidation  of  such  loan.  It 
is  therefore  obvious,  that,  at  the  time  of 
making  a  loan,  the  government  is  at 
liberty  to  adopt  either  of  these  modes  for 
its  mdoal  redemption.  It  may  declare 
to  the  parties  with  whom  it  may  l>e  deal* 
ing,  first,  that  it  will  provide  for  paying 
off  in  each  year  one  forty-fifth  of  the 
capital  to  be  borrowed  ;«-or,  2dly,  that  it 
will  raise  the  loan  by  granting  an  an- 
nuity terminable  in  fortyfive  years;—* 
or,  5dly,  that,  instead  or  making  provi- 
sion, in  one  or  other  of  these  modes,  for 
paying  off  any  portion  of  such  loan  im- 
mediately, a  sinking  fond  shall  be  as«> 
signed,  to  begin  to  operate  at  some  future 
period,  and  of  such  an  amount,  as  to  en»> 
sure  the  extinction  of  the  loan  between 
the  date  of  the  comntencement  of  such 
sinking  fund,  and  the  end  of  the  pre- 
scribed term  of  forty-five  years.  But  if 
no  specific  provision  is  made  for  the  re* 
demption  of  the  loan,  at  the  time  of  con* 

isting  capital  stock;  bearing  a  higher  rate 
of  interest  than  the  capital  stock  to  be 
created  by  such  loan,  and  shall  be  raided 
by  perpetual  redeemable  annuities,  and 
provision  shall  not  have  been  made  by 
parliament  for  paying  off,  within  forty- 
five  years,  the  whole  of  the  capital  stock 
,to  he  created  by  such  loan,  from  thence- 
forth, at  the  end  of  every  quarter  subset 
qucnt  to  the  day  on  which  the  act  or  acts 
of  parliament,  by  which  such  loans  shall 
be  created,  shall  have  received  the  royal 
assent,  an  additional  sum  shall  be  set 
apart  out  of  the  monies  composing  the 
consolidated  fuud,  and  shall  be  issued  at 
the  said  receipt  of  the  Exchequer  to  tha 
governor  and  company  of  the  bank  of 
England,  to  be  by  them  placed  to  the  ac- 
count of  the  commissioners  lor  the  re- 
duction of  the  national  debt;  the  total 
annual  amount  of  which  additional  sum 
shall  be  equal  to  one  hundredth  part  of  the 
capital  stock  created  by  such  loans/' 
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tractingfor  it,  then,  and  thenceforth,  the 
other  alternative  of  a  one  per  cent,  sink- 
ing fund  takes  effect  quite  as  a  matter  of 
course^  • 

The  principle  upon  which  the  period  of 
fbrty*five  years  was  '6xed  upon  as  the  ex- 
treme term  beyond  which  the  liquidation 
of  any  future  debt  should  in  no  case  be 
protracted,  may,  I  think,  be  collected 
firom  this  circumstance;  that  a  sinking 
fund  of  one  per  cent,  operating  at  com- 
pound interest,  and  supposing  the  rate  of 
that  interest  to  be  invariably  three  per 
cent,  will  redeem-  a  capital  equal  to  one 
hundred  times  its  amount,. in  little  more 
than  forty -five  years.  It  may  here  be 
necessary  to  remind  the  Committee,  that 
we  are  not  at  liberty  to  compel  the  public 
creditor  to  accept  the  repayment  of  his 
atock  at  any  price  below  par : — at  par 
every  portion  of  the  public  debt  is  re- 
deemable ;  but  below  that  price,  the  state, 
like  any  other  purchaser,  may  go  into  the 
market,  and  buy  at  the  price  of  the  day. 
Now;  the  great  bulk  of  our  debt,  as  every 
body  knows,  consists  of  a  three  per  cent, 
atock ;  and  we  have  none  which  has  been 
funded  at  a  lower  rate.  Consequently, 
the  lowest  rate  of  compound  interest,  at 
which  the  sinking  fiind  call  improve,  is 
three  per  cent.  It  is  the  rate  at  which  it 
would  improve,  if  the  three  per  c^nt. 
atock  was  uniformly  paid  off  at  par.  In 
proportion  as  the  stock,  instead  of  being 
|iaid  off,  is  purchased  below  par,  is  that 
rate  of  improvement  6i  the  tinking  fund 
increased.  But,  forasmuch  as  a  one  per 
cent,  sinking  fund,  constantly  operating 
at  three  per  cent,  would  redeem  the 
capital  of  any  loan  in  a  period  of  about 
forty-five  years,  it  follows,  from  there 
being  no  stock  below  that  rate  of  interest, 
that  forty -five  years  is  the  ultimate  term 
to  which  the  liquidation  of  any  debt, 
having  a  sinking  fond  of  one  per  cent. 
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Let  tts,  then,  see  what  has  been,  and  is, 
the  practical  application  of  this  law  of 
1792  to  the  loans  which,  since  that  year, 
have  been  raised  for  the  public  service. 
When  a  loan  is  wanted,  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  acting  on  behalf  oi,  the 
public,  signifies  tp  the  parties  disposed  to 
lend  their  money,  the  particular  stocks  in 
which  he  means  to  fund  the  loan.  If,  at 
the  same  time,  or  at  any  time  before  the 
contract,  he  has  it  in  contemplation  to 
make  any  provision  for  the  redemption  of 
such  loan,  other  than  a  one  per  cent, 
sinking  fund,  he  would  of  course  apprize 
the  parties  of  thenature  of  that  provision  i 
but  if  he  should  remain  silent  on  this  point, 
the  law  declares  to  them,  without  any 
confirmation  from  him  (and,  in  point  of 
fact,  I  believe  I  may  add,  that  on  no  occa- 
sion have  they  ever  demanded  or  received 
any  such  confirmation),  that  a  sinking 
fund  of  ^  one  per  cent,  will  issue  of  course, 
and  will  be  employed  at  compound  in- 
terest, for  the  gradual  redemption  of  the 
new  stock  about  to  be  createa.  Knowing 
this,  the  lenders  are  well  aware  that  the 
efficacy  of  this  sinking  fund  will  be  in 
proportion  to  the  depression  of  the  stock 
which  they  are  to  receive  in  return  for 
their  money  ;— if  a  three^  per  cent,  stock, 
for  instance,  be  what  they  are  to  receive, 
and  the  price  at  which  it  is  taken  be  50 ; 
the  sinking  fund  will  be  equal  to  two  per 
cent,  on  the  money  capital  borrowed ; 
and  the  rate^  in  point  of  time,  at  which 
the  redemption  will  then  proceed,  will  be 
that  of  about  twenty-three,  instead  of 
forty-five  yeara.  Thus,  in  proportion  to 
the  depression  existing  at  the  time,  does 
thif  sinking  fund  operate  at  once  as  an 
improved  check  to  prevent  a  further  fall, 
and  as  a  powerful  lever  to  produce,  at  no 
distant  period,  a  probable  rise  in  the 
market.  Whatia  the  consequence?  Why, 
that  the  lenders  are  enabled  and  induced. 


the  maximum  of  time  which  the  redemp- 
tion would  reouire,  on  the  supposition  of 
the  sinking  ttmd  being  uniformly  re- 
atrained,  by  the  most  flourishing  state  of 
public  credit,  to  the  minimum  of  velocity 
at  which  it  can  proceed.  Now  it  is  a  fact, 
not  immaterial  to  the  present  discussion, 
that  for  the  last  fifly  years,  the  three  per 
cents  have  never  once  been  at  par ;  that, 
within  that  period,  they  have  been  below 
fifly,  and  that  for  the  last  twenty  years 
(that  is,  since  this  law  of  17911  began  to 
Uke  effect),  their  average  price  tuM  not 
exceeded  sixty-seven. 


can,  by  possibility,  be  postponed.    It  is  .or,  if  you  will,  by  the  competition  which 


exists  among  them,  compelled,  to  give 
better  terms  to  the  public.  These  better 
terms  are  the  advantage  which,  ip  every 
past  loan,  the  country  has  derived  from  a 
one  per  cent,  sinking  fund  ;  but  it  is,  as  I 
conceive,  an  advantage  obtained  by  in- 
c'urring  an  obligation,  from  which  we  are 
not  now  at  liberty  to  depart.  The  advan- 
tage  and  the  obligation  are  reciprocal ; 
they  both  commence  with  the  commence-* 
ment  of  the  contract,  and  from  thai 
moment  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  keep  the 
one  and  to  disregard  the  other. 
If  I  ha?a  had  the  gpod  fortune  to  make 
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nys«lf  onderstood  in  ihe  principles  which 
1  have  now  tuted,  I  ihoold  hope  that  gen* 
ilemen  would  be  able  to  follow  me  in  the 
applicalion  of  them  to  the  existing  state 
of  onr  sinking  fond,  and  to,  the  plan  now 
under  consideration. 

The  loans  made  since  the  year  1792, 
with  some  exceptions,  which  I  shall  have 
occasion  to  explain  presently,  have  been 
made  with  a  sinking  fund  of  one  per  cent. 
If  gentlemen  recollect  what  has  been  the 
general  price  of  the  stocks  since  the 
breaking  oat  of  the  war,  they  will,  I  am 
sore,  think  that  government  acted  very 
wisely  in  preferring  this  mode  of  redemp- 
tion to  thte  less  emcacious  .modes  which 
were  open  to  them  under  the  other  alter- 
native of  the  Act. ' 

The  foundation  of  the  new  system  now 
proposed  to  us  is  this :—  my  right  hon. 
frsend,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
construes  the^ct  of  1792,  as  leaving  par- 
liament at  liberty  to  regulate  and  modify, 
according  to  its  discretion,  in  any  manner, 
and  at  any  time,  the  redemption  of  the 
whole  debt  contracted  under  the  terms 
of  that  Act,  provided  the  final  liquidation 
of  each  of  those  separate  loans,  which  to- 

§  ether  constitute  the  aggregate  of  that 
ebt,  is  not  protracted  beyond  the  full 
period  of  forty«-five  years. 

The  question  of  public  faith  which 
arises  upon  this  construction  is : — whether, 
having  made  our  option,  at  the  time  of 
ihe  contract  for  each  loan,  in  favpur  of  a 
one  per  cent,  sinking  fund,  and  kaving 
received  the  benefit  accruing  from  that 
option,  the  issue  of  that  one  percent,  firom 
the  Exchequer,  and  its  prosressive  accu* 
mnlation,  and  uninterrupted  application, 
be  not  thenceforth  conditions  of  the  con* 
tract  itsdf,  from  which  we  are  not  at  li- 
berty to  deviate,  so  long  as'any  part  of 
that  loan  shall  continue  unredeemed  ? 

Now,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  clause 
which  has  been  read  to  authorise  any  op- 
tion subsequent  to  the  time  of  making  the 
contract,  is  quite  clear.  The  enactment 
is  imperative,  the  words  of  it  are  peremp- 
tory, and  admit  but  of  one  construction : 
"  If  provision  shall  not  have  been  made 
by  parliament  for  paying  off  within  forty- 
^ve  years  the  whole  of  the  capital  stock 
to  be  created  by  such  loan/'  These 
words  cannot  be  understood  as  having  ft 
ference  to  any  but  a  provision  antecedent 
to,  or,  at  the  utmost,  actually  concurrent 
withy  the  formation  of  the  contract.  Well, 
Sir,  the  clause  proceeds  thus :  **  from 
Ibenceibrth,  at  the  endofe?ery  quarter^ 
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sobseooent  to  the  day  on  which  the  act 
of  parliament  by  which  such  loan  shall  be 
created,  shall  have  received  the  royal 
assent,  an  additional  sum  shall  be  set  apart 
out  of  the  monies  composing  the  conso* 
lidated  fund,  and  shall  be  issued  at  the 
said  receipt  of  the  Exchequer,  to  the  gor 
vernor  and  company  of  the  bank  of  Eng- 
land, to  be  by  them  placed  to  the  account 
of  the  commissioners  for  the  reduction  of 
the  national  debt ;  the  total  annual  amount 
of  which  additional  sum  shall  be  equal  to 
one  hundredth  paVt  of  the  capital  stock 
created  by  such  loans.''  Here  the  enact- 
ment ends.  If  it  had  been  the  intention 
of  the  legislature  to  reserve  to  itself  a  sub- 
sequent power  of  reverting  to  the  first  aU 
temative  of  forty-five  years,  should  we 
not  have  found  at  the  end  of  this  clause 
some  words  declaratory  of  this  intention  ? 
— Some  "  jnntil,''  or  other  such  word,  to 
qualify ,  that  peremptory  *'  thenceforth" 
which  governs  this  psrtofnhe  enactment? 
It  is  just  as  clear,  then,  from  the  whole 
of  this  clause,  both  from  what  it  says,  and 
from  what  it  omits  to  say,  that  we  have 
no  subsequent  option,  as  it  is  clear  that 
we  have  such  an  option  at  the  time  of 
making  the  contract  By  the  fifth  section 
of  the  same  Act,  it  is  directed  that  **  the 
sinking  flind  of  each  separate  loan  shall 
be  set  spart,  and  issued  at  the  receipt  of 
the  Exchequer  at  the  end  of  each  quarter 
in  the  order  in  which  such  loans  shall  have 
respectively  taken  place."  And  the  eighth 
section  provides,  that  all  such  sinking 
funds  shall  be  applied  to  the  redemption 
of  debt ;  that  all  stock  redeemed  shall 
be  transferred  to  the  account  of  the  same 
commissioners  for  the  reduction  of  the 
national  debt,  to  whom  the  one  per  cents 
are  issued,  and  be  placed  to  their  account; 
and  lastly,  that  the  separate  sinking  fund 
o(  each  new  loan,  and  also  the  dividends 
payable  on  any  stock  redeemed  or  pur- 
chased in  each  quarter,  shall  be  placed  to 
a  separate  account  in  the  name  of  the  said 
commissioners,  to  be  kept  in  couKquencf 
of  every  such  loan  respectively. 

This  Act,  therefore,  positively  enjoins 
three  things  to  be  done  with  respect  to 
every  loan  that  has  been  raised  with  a  one 
per  cent,  sinking  fund :  first,  the  regular 
quarterly  issue  of  that  one  per  cent  from 
the  Exchequer,  to  be  laid  out  quarterly 
in  the  redemption  or  purchase  of,  stock  ; 
secondly,  that  all  stock  so  redeemed  or 
purchased  shall  be  transferred  to  the  com* 
missioners  fi>r  the  reduction  of  the  national 
debt,  and  the  dividends  of  such  stopk  car« 
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ried  to  the  same  account  as  the  one  per 
cent,  issued  quarterly  from  the  Exthe- 
^uer  ;  and,  thirdly,  that  a  distinct  eecount 
tfhall  be  kept  of  the  progress  made  by 
each  separate  one  per  cenu  and  the  divi- 
dends arising  from  it,  in  the  redemption 
of  the  specific  loan  for  the  liquidation  of 
which  that  one  per  cent  was  assigned. 

The  Act  does  not  in  terms  prescribe 
any  period  when  the  issue  of  the  one  per 
cent,  on  each  separate  loan,  and  its  accu- 
mulation at  compound  interest,  shall  cease 
and  determine  j  but,  as  by  this  Act  each . 
loan  is  a  separate  debt  with  its  own  dis- 
tinct sinking  fund  ;  and  as  that  sinking 
fond  can  hate  no  other  application  than 
the  liquidation  of  the  particular  loan  in 
reepect  of  which  it  was  originaHy  issued  ; 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  acconSing  to 
the  intent  and  meanin|^  of  the  Act»  the 
whole  charge  of  such  loan,  as  well  for  in- 
terest as  for  sinking  fund,  is  set  free,  and 
reverts  to  the  consolidated  fund  as  soon  aS 
that  liquidation  is  completed.  This  con- 
tftroctien  of  the  law  will  not  be  disputed 
by  any  one. 

Let  us  now  examine  whether  the  pre- 
sent plan  of  my  right  hon.  friend  is  coh- 
iiatent  with  the  three  conditions  pre- 
scribed by  this  Act.  With  the  quarterly 
issue  from  the  Exchequer  of  the  sererai 
one  per  cents  in  respect  of  each  loan, 
tile  plan  does  not  interfere.  But  does  it 
net  break  in  npon  the  concurrent  appli- 
cation of  these  several  one  per  cents  to 
the  reduction  of  their  respective  loans, 
as  well  as  upon  the  transfer  ofthe  stock  pur- 
chased by  each  of  these  sepiirate  sinking 
iiinds,  and  the  application  of  the  dividends 
arising  from  that  stock  ?  That  it  does,  and 
to  what  degree  it  does  so,  must  be  obvious 
lo  every  one,  from  the  simple  statement 
that  ray  right  hon.  friend's  practical  mea- 
sure, for  withdrawing  in  the  next  foor 
years,  beltween  seven  and  eight  millions 
from  the  aggregate  sinking  fond,  rests  al- 
together  upon  the  assumption,  that  no  one 
«f  tbe  sereral  sinking  funds  which  have 
been  issued  in  respect  of  the  difl^rent 
lenns  made  since  1793  (that  is,  in  respect 
tf  tbe  vrhole  debt  of  the  present  war,  to 
Wbldi  alone  they  are  applicable),  has  yet 
begun  to  operate :  that  theloanof  !793,f)r 
Instance,  and  so  on  of  every  subsequent 
year,  remains  as  yet  unatsailed  by  its-spe* 
fcrfic  sinking  fond.  My  right  hon.  friend 
having  thus,  very  conv^iently  for  his 
purpose,  assumed  that  the  whole  of  the 
public  debt  contracted  since  179&/has  hi- 
therto bad  no  sixduog  fond  at  all  applied 


to  it;  he,  with  equal  eaae,  aaraeMi,  in  th% 
next  place,  that  the  whole  of  the  4ebt 
prior  to  1792  is  aotoally  paid  ofF.  Now 
this  debt  amounted  to  SSSg  niMions;  asd 
for  its  separate  liquidation,  Mr.  Pitt  astao 
blished  the  original  sinking  fund  of  ono 
million  in  1786.  That  million  (which, 
(or  the  sake  of  distinguishing  it  from  the 
oneper  cent,  sinking  funds,  i  shall  call  the 
oM  sinking  fund)  with  aome  other  aid 
afllbrded  to  it,  baring  continued  to  aocn* 
mulate  nt  compound  interest  ever  ainco 
1786^  has  actually  reduced  about  97  out 
tff  the  238  millions,  vrhich  formed  the  old 
d^bt.  'Of  tbe  new  debt  about  1 16  milllona 
have  been  paid  off  by  the  several  one  per 
cents  issned  from  the  Sxcbequer  for  that 
purpose.  This  is  the  abstract  of  the  no- 
aonnt  as  it  actually  stands  m  the  books  of 
the  cemoiissionera  far  tbe  redaction  of  tho 
national  debt.  But,  in  tbe  face  of  thiane* 
count,  we  are  now  called  upon  to  resolve, 
that  the  whole  of  the  old,  and  not  one 
shilling  of  the  new  debt,  has  been  re- 
deemed. How  my  right  hon.  friend  can 
reconcile  such  a  resolution  with  tbe  Act 
of  1792,  I  am  utterly  at  a  Iom  to  con* 
jectore* 

tiat,  leaving  this  task  to  his  ingenuity,  I 
must  observe  to  the  committee,  first,  that 
tbe  very  foundation  of  his  assumption  that 
the  old  debt  has  been  paid  off,  is  laid  in 
the  circumftance  of  our  having  incurred 
a  new  debt  of  a  nnich  larcer  amount; 
and  secondly,  that,  even  anowing  him 
that  assumption,  he  would  not  have  been 
able  to  erect  bis  present  scheme  upon  ii, 
if  vhe  credit  of  the  ootnvtry  had  not  beoii 
for  the  last  twenty  years  maieriany  im- 
paired by  the  pressure  of  that  new  debt. 
On  the  one  hand,  had  the.  sinking  fund 
been  operating  at  three  per  cent,  during 
that  period,  he  could  not  have  touched  it, 
even  under  his  erwn  construction  of  the 
Act  of  1792 :  on  the  other  hand,  had  the 
price  of  the  stocks  heen  atill  lower  than  it 
has  been,  he  would  have  taken  from  that 
sinAring  fund  still  more  largely  than  he  ia 
now,  according  to  hit  own  rule,  enabled 
to  take.  This  then  "is  the  new  doctrine  of 
the -sinking  fond  ;->ithat  having  been  erU 
ginally  establitfbed  **  to  prevent  the  id* 
convenrerrt  and  dangerous  accomulatton 
of  debt  heresfier"  ^o  borrow  the  ^erjr 
vvDrds  of  the  Act),  vnd  for  the  sopport  and 
impcovenRoft  of  pubhc  credit;  it  is  in 
the  accumulation  of 'new  debt  dtat  my 
right  hon.  friend  ^nda  at  once  the  neana 
and  the  pretence  forinvmdrngihatamking 
fad :  eidthe  Aegrto  of  the  depression  m 
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ptiHlic  credit,  n  wHh  hi«  iht  metsere  of 
tiie  exlent  to  which  that  iDvawn  may  he 
carried.  And  this  tt  the  tyttem  of  Which 
it  is  grately  predickted,  that  it  it  no  dcfmr- 
iure  from  the  tetter,  and  no  violation  of 
the  apirit  of  the  Ad  of  1792 ;  and  of 
which  w«  are  desired  serionaty  to  believe, 
that  it  it  only  the  follewiiig  up  and  inn 
pttHFing  upon  (he  original  measure  of  Mr. 
Pitt !— of  which  measure  the  clear  and 
gevenmig  intention  was,  that  every  fotnte 
loan  shoold,  from  the  moment  of  its 
creation,  •carry  with  it  the  se^ds  of  its  de* 
•troctiim ;  and  that  the  course  of  its  re^ 
habumement  should,  from  that  moment, 
be  placed  beyond  the  discretion  and  ttie 
eemmul  tyf  parliament. 

It  appears  to  me  to  be  so  impossible 
th#t  anv  roan  shootd  entertain  a  serious 
opiiHon  that  (he  measure  of  my  right  hon. 
Iriend  csn  he  carried  into  HTect  without  a 
departure  from  (he  Act  of  1792,  and  a  con- 
sequent viotation  of  the  contracts  made 
mider  that  Act,  thst  I  could  really  wisb^ 
before  we  proceed  one  step  in  this  bosi- 
nesB,  that  the  intended  arrangement  of  my 
right  hon.  friend  shouM  be  suhmnted  as  a 
case  for  legal  opinion  with  a  reference  to 
that  Act.     This,  I  think,  is  the  least  that 
we  can  do  in  fairness  to  the  whole  body 
of  the  public  creditors  of  the  state  ;  who, 
be  it  remembered,  when  they  are  at  issue 
with  you  upon  the  extent  of  the  obliga* 
tiotis  which  then*   contract  has  imposed 
npnn  you,  have  no  appeal  but  from  your 
power  to  your  justice.     Let  us  show  them, 
if  *ve  csm,  t>y  Hie  authority  of  the  great 
luminariea  Of  the  law,  that  we  have  ri^^t 
•o  our  Bide,  when  we  are  about  to  inter- 
fere with  rhe  accomtdation^  and  to  inter- 
rupt the  application  of  the  one  per  cent, 
sinking  fund«  issued  under  the  Act  of  1792. 
I  should  wish  to  ask  those  who  are  Wt 
qnalffied  to  expound  this  statute,  and  I 
now  ttsk  my  right  hon.  friend ; — V,  under 
fhia  statute,  we  can  carry  our  interfer- 
lerrace  to  the  extent  proposed,  what  is 
there  to  prevent  our  going  a  step  forthrr, 
and  medoltng  with  the  issue  of  the  One 
per  cent,  ttseff?  The  issue,  the  applica- 
tion, the  accumidatron,  are  ^11  governed 
by  the  same  enactments,  without  any  pro- 
viso or  exceptioib  to  enable  us  to  vary  or 
modify  the  one  more  than  the  other.    I 
4ioi/ld  also  wish  that  my  riHit  hon.  friend 
would  tefH  «ne  how  soon,  a&r  contracting 
for  •  loan  with  a  one  per  cent,  sinking 
frmd,  he   conceives  this  right  of' inter- 
ference on  the  part  of  the  public  to  com- 
mence f  Boes  it  hegni  wfth  the  first  quar- 


terly issue,  or  with  the  tenth  or  twen- 
tieth ?  If  net  with  the  first,  why  net  m 
well  with  she  Crst  as  with  any  aobsequent 
one  ?  And,  if  wfth  the  first,  does  my 
right  hpn.  friend  conceive,  that,  after  bar- 
gaining for  a  lean  (that  ef  last  year  ibr 
tn^aoce)  he  would  be'  at  liberty,  without 
the  consent  ef  the  centracters,  t^  direct 
the  dividends  arising  from  the  fhvt  quar^ 
terly  issue  of  the  one  per  cent,  sinking 
^and  annexed  to  that  loan,  not  to  he  ap« 
plied  in  aid  ef  the  second  quarterly  isaoe, 
in  the  perehase  of  stock }  If  this  would  he 
a  breech  ef  4«th  towards  the  original  eon*- 
ifecter,  in  the  first  year  of  the  lean,  how 
weoM  it  be  oeosistent  wich  faith  towarda 
the  alienee  of  that  eontractor.  In  any  suh« 
aeqoent  year  ef  the  same  loan  ?  And  how 
is  my  right  hon.  friend  to  distinguish  be» 
tween  the  atockhoidera,  who  are  the  ori* 
ginai  coMractors,  and  those  who  have 
•ince  purchased  from  them  ^ 

In  a  case  of  ihfs  nature  it  is  not  Imma* 
Serial  to  inquire  what  haa  been  the  general 
nndersiandtng  upon  the  snhfect.  I  will  net 
detain  the  CooMmttee  with  what  has  been 
aaid  and  written  net  of  dehors,  though  I 
couM  accumulate  from  that  soorce  many 
great  aetherities ;  but  I  will  refer  then  at 
once  to  one  originating  among  enrse|ves« 
sanctioned  hy  the  Report' ef  a  Coasmittee 
of  this  House,  never  referred  So,  but  with 
the  juat  praise  which  is  doe  lo  aectrrate 
raaearch,  toond  ^eciBien,  and  correct  dio- 
crimination;  a  itepoit,  for  which  we  oi^ 
OMie  immediately  indelHed  to  the  meat 
cKstiagniahed  authority  in  this  Hoose^ 
now,  in  viitae  of  his  high  office,  himself 
ene  of  the  comonssieners  lor  the  red  action 
ef  the  netfonal  debt.  tSk,  the  firat  Repoit 
of  the  Cemasiliee  of  Vinance  of  the  year 
1797  re>late«  to  She  -pubtic  debt  and  Iho 
siMhingfiind;  and  tt  eondodea  with  thest 
remai«kab4e  words:  «^ the oM  sinlcing  fond, 
aller  reaching  the  aom  of  Ibor  miitionai 
IS  no  longer  made  applicat>le  by  law  to 
the  Recharge  at  eompoand  interest  of 
what  may  then  remain,  ef  the  oM  debt; 
but  the  operation  of  the  new  sinking  fimd 
is  te  centfnae  at  compound  interest  tiH-  the 
new  4eht  shalt  be  totally  diaeharged/' 
It  is  impossihie  to  mistake  the  ehject  or 
meaninr  of  this  aentence.  Br  marking 
the  dimrence  between  Hhe  eld  aiokmf 
fend  and  the  new.  between  the  law  6[ 
1786  and  that  of  1792,  H  most  fcrrlhly 
dolioeatesthetme  character  of  fiie  latter* 
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^  The  present  Speaker,  who  was 
0anttfthn€ottHflihlceofFhianoa1n  1797; 
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Bespecktog  the  most  dittingaisbed  com* 
wiuee  that  made  this  Report,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  ask,  with  year  present  Speaker 
for  its  chairmao,  if  it  is  too  much  io 
assume  that  the  public  had  a  right  to  look 
to  this  Report  for  the  true  construction  of 
the  Act  of  1792,  and  to  rest  upon  it,  as  a 
guarantee  that  that  construction  would  be 
jaithfuUy  adhered  to  and  observed  ? 

Bat  my  right  hon.  friend  mainly  rests 
Jiis  present  construction  of  this  Act  upon 
what  he  infers  must  have  been  the  opinion 
of  Mr.  Pitt;  and  this  inference  he  draws 
partly  from  certain  financial  arrangements 
which  Mr.  Pitt  brought  forward  between 
the  years  179S,  and  1800,  and  partly 
from  his  concurrence  in.  the  arrangement 
of  Mr.  Addington  (now  lord  Sidmouth),  in 
the  year  1802.  . 

If  my  right  hon.  friend  had  been  able 
to  call  to  bis  aid  the  clear  ^nd  positive 
aothoriiy  of  Mr.  Pitt,  much  as  I  venerate 
that  authority,  I  could  not,  in  such  a  case 
z»  this,  allow  it  to  confound  the  plain  and 
obvious  ^meaning  of  a  contract  founded 
upon  the  letter  of  an  act  of  parliament 
But  the  facts  to  which  my  right  hon. 
fries^d  refers,  seem  to  me  in  no  degree  to 
warrant  the  conclusion  which  he  attempts 
to  draw  from  them* 

WhaLare  those  facts?  Why,  that,  in 
1798,  1799,  and  1800,  Mr.  Pitt  raised  a 
part  of  the  loan  wanted  for  the  service  of 
thos^  years  without  a  one  per  cent,  sink* 
ing  fund ;  and  that  he  concurred  in  a 
similar  course  adopted  by  Mr.  Addington 
in  1S02«  The  first  question  that  arises 
upon  the  statement  of  this  fact  is  this :  did 
Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Addington,  at  the  time 
ef  making  those  loans,  propose  no  other 
provision  for  ^their  .  redemption  within 
forty*five  years?  Because,  if  they  did 
propoae  any  other,  it  is  obvious  that  they 
only  availed  themselves  of  that  alternative 
which  was  left  to  them  by  the  law.  Now, 
in  the  first  place,  what  did  Mr.  Pitt  do  ? 
In  1798,  for  the  first  time,  he  had  recourse 
to  a  plan  for  raising  a  large  portion  of  the 
supplies  within  the  year.  His  avowed 
object  in  this  bold  measure,  was  to  prevent 
the  too  rapid  accumulation  of  debt,  and 
to  restore  public  credit,  at  that  time  very 
much  depressed.  As  an  essential  part  of 
his  plan,  he  therefore  laid  down  the  prin- 
ciple, that,  in  whatever  amount  the  sum 
borrowed  within  the  year  should  exceed 
tl^  sum  redeemed  by  the  ordinary  sink* 
ing  fund,  provision  should  be  made  for 

Saying  off  saoh  an  excess  within  a  very 
iw  years,  by  some  more  powerful  means 


than  a  one  per  cent,  sinking  fund.  For 
executing  this  purpose,  he  charged  the  in- 
terest of  so  much  ai  the  loan  of  the  year 
(considering  that  portion  of  it  as  a  tem- 
porary or  war- loan  only)  as  exceeded  the 
amount  of  the  whole  sinking  fund,  upon 
the  total  produce  of  the  war-taxes ;  and 
instead  of  an  immediate  one  per  cent, 
sinking  fund,  he  assigned  the  whole 
amount  of  ^hose  taxes,  except  what  was 
requisite  for  the  payment  of  the  interest 
of  the  war- loan,  to  the  exclusive  purpose 
of  .entirely  liquidating  that  loan ;  such  li- 
quidation to  commence  with  the  close  of 
the  war ;  and  the  war- taxes  to  be  con- 
tinued until  it.  was  completed.  Now  in 
what  terms  does  ray  right  hon.  friend 
allude  to  this  measure  in  bis  printed  state- 
ment ?^  He  says,  that  it  was  "  to  repay, 
within  a  few  years  after  the  conclusion  of 
peace,  all  debt  <;onlracted  beyond  the 
amount  of  the  sinking  fund  in  each  year.'' 
Then  if  "  these  few  years"  were  likely 
to  fall  within  forty-five  years  from  1798, 
Mr.  Pitt  was  completely  warranted,  by 
the  letter  of  the  law,  in  substituting  this 
reversionary  sinking  fund  for  an  imme- 
diate one  per.  cent.  The  intention  with 
which^  Mr.  Pitt  acted  is  obvious,  that  of 
greatly  adding  to,  instead  of  impairing, 
the  strength  of  the  sinking  fund.  But 
then,  said  my  rieht  hon.  friend  in  his  open- 
ing speech,  "  the  war  might  ha?e  con- 
tinued forty-five  years ;  and  in  that  case 
these  war-taxes  could  not  have  been  ap- 
plied to  the  purpose  of  redeeming  debt.'^ 
What  inference  he  wishes  us  to  draw  from 
this  rather  strained  supposition,  I  am  at  a 
loss  to  understand;  but  before  he  caa 
avail  himself  of  it,  as  bearing  in  any  way 
upon  Mr.  Pitt's  authority,  be  must  begin 
by  shewing  not  only  that  when  the  plan 
of  1798  was  brousht  forivard  by  Mr. 
Pitt,  he  contemplated  tb6 possibility  of  the 
war  being  protracted  to  forty-five  yeara 
from  that  time ;  but  also,  that  having  such 
contingency  in  his  contemplation,  he  had 
further  maae  up  his  mind,  in  the  event 
of  its  being  realized,  not  to  provide  any- 
other  sinking  fund  for  the  redemption  of 
these  war-loans.  This  is  a  task,  which  I 
think  my  right  hon.  friend  will  scarcely 
attempt. 

We  now  come  to  Mr.  Addington's  mea» 
sure.  In  1802  (being  somewhat  less  than 
forty-five  years  from  1798)  peace  had 
been  made.  It  was  then  thought  eipe* 
dient  at  once  to  repeal  the  income-lax* 

*  See  ToL  24,  Appendis;,  p.  ii. 
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intteBd  ofcontinoingii  anttl  the  Uquidm* 
tion  of  the  war-loans  bad  been  effected. 
It  is  not  material  now  to  consider  whether 
Jthis  measure  was  very  politic,  or  alto* 
getbcr  consistent  with  the  pledge  given  to 
the  public  creditor  for  the  redemption  of 
the  war*  loans  by  the  continuance  of  the 
income»tax.    But  what  is  much  ta  the 
present  purpose,  is  to  ascertain,  whether, 
when  these  war-loans,  by  the  repeal  of 
this  tax,  were  thrown  back  upon  the  or- 
dinary provision  of  the  Act  of  1792,  a 
sinking  fund  consistent  with  that  Act  was 
or  was  not  provided?    Theie  war*loans, 
together  with  the  loan  raised  for  the  ser- 
vice of  the  year   1802,  amounted  to  a 
capital  of  near  90  millions  of  stock.    To 
this  capital  no  one  per  cent,  was  allotted; 
but  was  not  recourse  had  to  the  other  al- 
ternative of  the  act?   Most  certainly  it 
was.     Without  going  into  minute  details, 
it  may  be  sufficient  to  state  that  a  rever* 
sionary  sinking  fond  was  created  to  com- 
mence indeed  in  about  twelve  to  fifteen, 
years  from  that  time,  but  to  be  of  such 
efficacy  when  it  should  commence,  and  to 
be  so  greatly  accelerated  by  subsequent 
additions  in  its  progress,  as,   under  the 
most  unfavourable  supposition,  to  be  cer^ 
tain  of  reducing  the  whole  of  this  debt 
within  forty»five  ye^rs.  This  reversionary 
sinking  fund  was  to  arise  in  the  following 
manner :— by  continuing  the  old  sinking 
fund  at  compound  interest  after  it  should 
have  reachea  its  masimum  of  four  mil- 
lions;   and  by  continuing  also  the  n^w 
sinking  fund  or  aggregate  of  the  one  per 
cents  of  the  loans  since  1792,  after  such 
one  per  cents  should  have  liquidated  -the 
several  loans  in  respect  of  which  they 
were  originally  issued.    Elaborate  Tables 
were  laid  before  the  House,  clearly  shew- 
ing that  these  funds  would  be  fully  ade- 
quate to  the  object*    There  is  nothing, 
therefore,  in  the  Act  of  1802  which  is  a 
departure  from  .the  spirit  of  the  Act  of 
1792. 

The  Act  of  1802,  it  is  true,  has  pre- 
scribed a  mode  of  executing  its  intended- 
purpose  very  inconvenient  in  other  re- 
specU ;  bnt  in  principle,  it  affords  neither 
justification  nor  precedent  for  the  measure 
now  in  contemplation.  It  is  in,  substance 
no  more  a  departure  from  the  spirit  of  the 
Act  of  1792,  than  the  sinking  fund  of  five 
per  cent,  annexed  to  the  loan  of  1807,  or 
any  other  specific  mode  of  redemption 
different  from  a  one  per  cent.  The  one 
per  eeoL  is  the  general  rule ;  the  other  is 
the  exception^  but  it  is  ao  exception  to 


which  we  have  a  right  to  tesort,  at  the 
time  of  making  a  new  loan,  as  often  as 
we  think  it  is  for  the  general  interest  so 
to  do. 

Having  now  examined  the  infereocee 
upon  which  Mr.  Pitt's  authority  in  favour 
of  the  plan  is  assumed,  I  might  safely 
leave  them  to  the  judgment  of  the  Com- 
mittee and  of  the  public  ;  but  I  must  go 
one  step  further.  A  sense  of  the  duty 
which  I  owe  as  well  to  the  public,  as  to 
Mr.  Pitt's  memory,  induces  me  to  state 
the  fact  which  I  am  now  about  to  men* 
tion ;  and  for  the  accuracy  of  which  I 
am  ready,  if  necessary,  to  pledge  my 
honour  and  every  thing  most  dear  to  me 
in  the  world. 

In  1 802,  when  men's  minds  were  turned 
to  these  subjects  by  the  plan  then  before 
the  House,  a  person  of  great  skill  in  caU 
eolation,  and  of  great  ingenuity  in  sub- 
jects of  political  economy,  put  into  my* 
hands  some  observations  which  he  had 
committed  to  writing  on  the  subject  of 
consolidating  the  old  and  new  debu,  and 
the  old  and  new  sinking  funds.  The  con* 
elusion  to  which  he  came  was  this,  t}iat 
we  ought,  at  stated  intervals  (I  think  of 
seven  years),  to  measure  the  proportion 
of  the  whole  sinking  fund  to  the  whole 
debt ;  and  that,  whatever  might  be  the 
excess  of  the  sinking  fund  over  and  above 
what  would  be  requisite  for  extinguishing 
the  unredeemed  debt  in  forty-five  years, 
such  excess  might  be  placed  at  the  dis* 
posal  of  parliament  I  own  that  I  was 
struck  with  the  plausibility  of  this  scheme^ 
at  least  as  applicable  to  a  state  of  peace  ; 
and  bavinff  obtained  the  authoi^s  per* 
mission,  if  not  at  his  request  (I  now 
forget  which)  I  communicated  his  scheme 
to  Mr.  Pitt.  Mr.  Pitt  rejected  it  at  once 
with  the  most  pointed  reprobation  of  its 
principle ;  and  I  perfectly  recollect,  that 
when  I  rather  stood  up  for  the  measure  as 
a  peace  arrangement,  he  said,  that  when- 
ever the  time  should  come  that  the  dimi* 
notion  of  the  rate  of  interest  was  felt  to 
be  an  evil,  he  had  other  ideas  as  to  the 
best  mode  of  obviating  that  evil,  by  con- 
verting it  to  a  great  public  advantage; 
and  thati  in  a  state  of  war,  the  plan  would 
be  ruinous  and  inadmissible.  I  well  re- 
member some  still  harsher  terms  which 
Mr.  Pitt  applied  to  this  suggestion,  but  I 
will  not  repeat  them,  because  it  is  in  prin- 
ciple and  in  effect  the  same  measure  as 
that  of  my  right  hon.  friend.  But  if  they 
are  the  same  in  principle,  the  circum- 
stances of  the  present,  time  and  of  1802, 
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«re  widely  dtflarenl^  In  1802  wo  were  m 
•  stale  of  pelKM;  oredtt  wes  liigh,-  Ibe 
•ccvmuletioo  of  ueredeemed  debt  wm 
iDUcb  smaller  than  at  present,  whhoat  any 
eapectation  at  Cbat  moRieDt  ibat  it  would 
be  necetsary  aoon  to  add  to  tbat  aecvnra* 
laaioiK  Id  1813,  we  are  engaged  in  a 
most  extensiTe  war,  our  credit  Tery  oiiQcb 
HBpatred,  our  unredeemed  debt  increased, 
•DO  now  annuaUy  increaaiiig  in  a  moat 
•laming  degree* 

Here  then  is  the  direct  testimony  of 
Mr.  PiH»  in  opposition  to  vague  infer- 
ences; and  I  bare  no  manner  of  doubt 
that,  if  bis  voice  oeuld  now  be  heard 
amongst  us,  my  riglit  Hon.  friend's  plan 
would  not  endure  for  a  single  boor. 

That  plan,  in  its  principle,  ma^*.  truly  be 
described  as  an  eaptdient  for  pushing  the. 
debt  in  time  of  war  to  the  maximum  of 
its  amount,  by  reducing  the  stoking'fund 
to  the  minimum  of  its  power* 

It  is  an  error  wbich  must  sooner  or  later 
prove  fatal  to  out  credit,  tbatwe  are  doing 
enough,  if  we  reserve  luoh  a  sinking  fend 
as  would  redeem  oar  debt  in  forty«tive 
years,  without  re^rence  to  the  total 
eaKHmt  of  that  debL  The  pR>portion  of 
Ike  sittkiog  fnad  to  the  unredeemed  <lebt 
if  boi  a  seeondarv  consideration:  the 
actual  amount  of  that  debt  ought  to  be 
Ihe  first  object  of  our  solicitude.  It  is  on- 
deniable  in  iheery«  tbat«4ebtof  UOOO 
niUions woald  asceetainly  be  liquidaied 
ia  fortT* five  years  by.  a  sinking  fund  of 
taa.millions,  as-  tbat  a^debt  of  100  mil* 
lioQe  would  be  liquidated  by  a  sinking 
fund  of  one  miUioo.  But  in  practice  a 
debt  of  100  millions  might  be  safe,  and 
possibly  sslntary  to*  the  stste»  even  with- 
ottt  any  sinking  fund  at  aU  ;  whilst  1,000 
mtUions  of  unredeemed  debt,  all  liable  to 
be  brought  into  the  market,  might,  under 
nany  conceivable  circumstances,  entirely 
break  down  that  credit,  wbich  the  smaller 
sum  would  in  no  degree  iaipatr.  Ck>mpa- 
risons  of  this  natore,  in  proportion  as 
they  are  tme  in  arithmetic,  are  dangerous 
in  the  concerns  of  nations.  Whilst  tihey 
gratify  ingenaity  in  the  closet,  they  may 
qndermiae  our  resources  upon  the  Slock 
Bachange. 

1  shall  probably  be  remioded,  that, 
wbatefer  there  may  be  in  common  be- 
tween the  plan  rejected  by  Bir.  Pitt  in 
>M1},  and.tbe  measure  now  before  os,  the 
latter  comes  recouNnended  by  many  pe- 
culiar advantages,  wbick  more  than  coun- 
terbalance the  ob}eciiens4o  wfaicb  it  may 
be  liabfe.  ikay  prepnsal  whkh  poslponu 
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the  n^ceaaity  of  adding  to  oor  burdens, 
however  pregnant  with  difficnlty  and 
danger  that  proposal  may  be  in  its  pro- 
bable and  not  distant  consequences,  cannot 
fail,  especially  if  those  oonsequencea  are 
|iept  out  of  sight,  to  be  favourably  re- 
ceived by  this  House  and  the  public.  The 
plan  of  my  right  hon.  friend  possesses, 
nndoabtedly,  that  claim  to  favour.  If  he 
had  called  for  your  support  upon  that 
claim  only,  the  discussion  would  have 
been  muoh  simplified.  But,  in  my  right 
boa.  friend's  statement,  this  benefit,  which 
I  have  no  wish  to  undervalue,  is  obscured 
and  lost  amidst  the.  biaae  of  more  brilliant 
advantages  and  dazaling  prospects,  which 
have  been  opened  to  us  on  this  occasion* 

From  the  very  sincere  respect  which  I 
feel  for  my  right  hen.  friend,  it  really 
gives  me  pain  to  be  obliged  to  refer  at  all 
to  these  other  advantages  of  his  plan. 
For  I  cannot  help  saying,' and  he  will  ex- 
cuse me  for  taking  this  liberty  with  them, 
that  they  appear  to  roe  calculated  to  con* 
fuse  and  perplex;. without  atall  meliorating 
his  ayatena. 

Theae  other  advantages  of  the  plan 
amount  to  four :  first,  that  it  provides  for 
a  gradual  and  equable  reduction  of  the 
national  debt :  secondly,  that  it  provides 
against  the  evils  likely  to  arise  from  too 
rapid  a  diminution  of  the  rate  of  interest : 
thirdly,  that  it  pcovides  an  immediatn 
subsidy  of  120  millions,  for  carrying  on 
the  present  war :  and  fourthly,  tbat  it  pro- 
vides lor  the  accumulation  of  a  treasure  of 
100  millions,  in  time  of  peace,  as  a  re* 
serve  for  any  future  war. 

With  respect  to  the  firstof  these  advan- 
tages, I  know  not  in  what  terms  to  express 
my  astonishment.  "  A  gradual  and  equa- 
ble reduction  of  the  national  debt!''  as  if 
that  reduction  was  at  this  moment  too 
rapid—- as  if  there  was  any  thing  arbitrary 
and  capricious  in  the  present  OMide  of 
applying  the  sinking  fond  1  Again,  as  if 
we  had  already  done  too  much  in  the  way 
of  reduction  of  a  debt,  which,  when  the 
new  sinking  fund  began,  was  little  more 
than  200  millions,  and  which  now  exceeds 
fiOO  millions  unredeemed,— as  if  it  were 
necessary,  in  order  to  make  that  reduc- 
tion more  equable,  to  diminish  the  amount 
of  the  sinking  fund  of  the  year,  in  pro- 
portion as  the  anbunt  of  the  loan  is  in- 
creased,-—as  if  it  were  particolarly  wise 
and  pressing  to  begin  to  check  the  gpowih 
of  the  ainking  fund  in  the  present  year, 
when  the  loan  to  be  raised,  joined  lo  what 
renuuns  mvedewiid  of  thatof  hist  y««*v 
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will  make  a  greater  addition  to  the  debt, 
than  all  that  was  fidded  to  it  in  the  six 
preceding  years  of  the  war ! 

That  my  right  hon.  friend  should  haye 
spent  his  valeable  time  in  providing,  at 
this  moment,  for  the  second  of  these  ad* 
▼antages,  is  to  me  still  more  surpri^in^. 
**  The  evils  likely  to  arise  from  too  rapid 
a  diminetion  of  the  rate  of  interest/'— 
when,  with  all  the  aid  which  credit  has 
derived  from  the  present  rapidly  growing 
sinking  fbnd,<^with  all  the  improvemtot^ 
wonderfol  and  extensive  beyond  the  hopes 
of  the  most  sanguine,  in  our  political  si- 
tuation,—with  all  the  temptation  which  a 
nominal  capital  holds  out  to  the  lender 
in  the  three  per  cents,— my  right  hon. 
friend  is  not  able,  even  in  that  fisvourite 
fund,  to  raise  a  single  lOOL  within  the 
legal  rate  of  interest !  With  these  circnm* 
stances  before  him,— with  a  loan  to  be  ne- 
gotiated for  the  service  of  the  year,  which 
cannot  be  much  short  of  forty  millions, 
what  is  the  step  taken  by  my  right  hon. 
friend  with  a  view  to  an  immediate  prac* 
tical  effect?  Why,  a  successive  diminu- 
tion of  the  sinking  fund,  infinitely  more 
rapid  than  its  growth  has  ever  been, 
to  be  accompanied  with  a  series  of  loans 
much  larger  than  were  ever  before  raised 
hi  this  country.  What  is  the  disease 
which  now  affects  our  public  credit  ? 
When  my  right  hon.  friend  was  first 
called  in,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  declare, 
that  his  patient  was  "  labouring*'  (to  use 
bis  own  expression)  under  great  weakness 
and  depression ;  but,  by  way  of  comfort, 
be  assured  us  that  at  his  next  call  he 
ahould  be  prepared  with  some  very  in- 
▼igorating  remedy.  This  is  his  second 
visit,  for  which  we  have  been  looking  for- 
ward with  so  much  hope.  The  symp- 
toms of  the  disease  continue  nearly  the 
same,  or  rather  worse ;  but  what  says  the 
physician  ?  He  tells  you,  that,  in  turning 
the  case  in  his  mindy  it  has  occurred  to 
bim,  that  his  patient,  if  he  should  not  sink 
under  his  present  exhausting  complaint, 
may  poesibly  be  liable  at.  some  dbtant 
perioa  of  his  life  (as  nearly  as  he  can  now 
prognosticate*  about  the  year  1830),  to 
the  inoonventenca  of  repletion.  There- 
fore, as  an  apt  remedy  for  this  dbtant 
disorder,  he  prescribes,  instead  of  the  pro* 
mised  restorative,  a  copious  bleeding  forth- 
with ;  and  that  it  should  be  followed,  in 
rapid  succession,  by  three  oUier  bleedinss 
still  more  severe.  If  the  patient  should 
undergo  this  diMipline,  the  natural  con- 
sequences most  follow ;  tod  I  agce«  with 
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my  right  hon.  friend,  that  the  numeroua 
friends  of  that  patient,  the  whole  body 
of  the  public  creditors,  should  (as  the 
'phrase  is)  be  prepared  for  the  event.  By 
the  time  of  the  fourth  bleeding,  should  the 
present  complaint  continue,  the  most  san- 
guine among  them  will,  I  think,  have 
little  doubt  as  to  the  result;  and  their 
mourning  on  the  melancholy  occasion 
will,  I  am  satisfied,  be  not  only  very  ge« 
neral,  hot  very  sincere. 

But  this  is  a  distant  danger,  which  good 
fortune  may,  afler  all,  avert;  and,  in  tho 
mean  time,  my  right  hon.  friend's  plan 
gives  us  an  immediate  subsidy  of  120 
millions  for  carrying  oil  the  war.  When 
this  subsidy  was  first  mentioned,  I  really 
imagined  that  my  right  hon.  friend  had  at 
last  found  that  philosopher's  stone,  which 
Van  Helmont,  and  so  many  other  inge- 
nious men  of  former  tim^s,  had  spent  their 
lives  HI  vain  endeavours  to  find :  or,  at 
leasty  as  was  often  the  case  with  them* 
that,  in  searching  for  it,  he  had  acci- 
dentally stumbled  upon  some  other  very 
useful  discovery  ;T-that  he  had  found  a 
treasure  to  this  amount  -  in  some  dark  re* 
cess  or  secret  drawer  of  the  Exchequer^ 
where  it  had  been'  hoarded  and  forgotten 
by  one  of  his  predecessors.  But  when  I 
came  to  understand  what  the  finding  ac- 
tually was,  my  hopes  were  sadly  disap- 
pointed. All  that  my  right  hon.  friend 
nas  really  found  out  is,  that,  by  contract* 
ing  a  debt  of  between  eight  and  nine  hun« 
dred  miliiooSf  we  have  paid  off*  one  of 
220  millions.  Does  my  right  hon.  friend 
think  that»  upon  the  fair  adjustment  of 
such  an  account  as  this,  there  is  any 
balance  in  our  favour  ?  It  is  in  this  balance, 
however,  that  my  right  hon.  friend  finds 
an  immediate  available  subsidy  of  120 
millions. 

But  if  this  promised  treasure  is  only  a 
ffolden  dream,  as  to  the  present,  to  what 
bright  prospects  do  we  not  awake  for  the 
future!  One  hundred  millions  of  public 
property  to  be  accumulated  on  the  re« 
storation  of  peace  i  This,  says  my  right 
hon.  friend,  is  "  the  principal  advantaga 
of  my  plan.''-«>This,  at  least,  will  be  a 
real  treasure;  and  such  a  treasure,  be 
well  adds,  *'  as  no  other  country  ever  pos-» 
sessed."  The  whole  secret  of  this  greai 
discovery  consists  In  nothing  more  thaa 
this ;  that,  having  contracted  in  the  pre- 
sent war  a  debt,  which  uhtmly  exceeds 
600  millions,  my  right  hon.  fnend  pur- 
poses, if  sufiioient  time  is  altowed  htm,  to 
l^y  ofi*  lOOflulliona  9f  thai  deb^  botweeis 
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terms  as  fkvourable'  uader  the  proposed 
plan  as  ander  the  existiDg  system :  a  sap- 
position  altogether  unreasonable*  wben  we 
<x>nsider  the  greater  accumulation  of  debt, 
and  the  diminbhed  power  of  the  sinking 
fund  under  the  proposed  plan.  *  It  may 
be  difficult  to  form  any  conjecture  as  to 
the  amount  of  the  difference ;  but  .what- 
ever it  might  be*  the  result  to  that  amount 
would  be  still  more 'unfavourable  to  the 
proposed  plan. 

Another  consideration  to  which  it  is 
most  material  to  advert*  in  taking  this 
comparative  view*  is*  that  it  'proceeds 
upon  the  supposition  that  the  sinking  fund 
will  not  be  touched  beyond  the  amount 
estimated  in  my  right  hon.  friend's  tables. 
These  tables  show  how  for  he  proposes  to 
go ;  but  the  principle  of  45  years*  upon 
which  he  grounds  his  right  to  touch  the 
sinking  fund  at  all*  would  carry  us  much 
farther.  My  right  hon.  friend  says^  in  his 
Statement*  ''  that  the  mode  of  exercising 
this  discretionary  power  of  parKament  to 
cancel  such  portions  of  debt  as  shall  have 
been  redeemed*  may  be  varied  as  circom* 
•tances  may  require;  but*  during  war* 
that  which  has  been  pointed  out*  appears 
to  be  most  generally  advantageoas." 
Now*  if  this  discretiohary- power  is  once 
established  in  principle*  does  any  one 
doubt*  that*  upon  every  occasion  of  tem- 
porary pressure*  it  will  be  resorted  to  ? 
Does  any  one  doubt  but  that  we  shall  go 
the  full  length  of  the  principle  of  never 
allowing  the  sinking  fund  to  exceed  the 
minimum  proportion  ofone  to  a  hundred 
of  the  unredeemed  debt?— «nd  that*  once 
armed  with  this  discretion*  we  shall*  upon 
a  little  further  pressure*  go  one  step  Air- 
ther*  and  take  away  the  sinking  fond  al- 
together ? 

In  vindication  of  the  plan*  I  have  heard 
something  like  this  kind  of  argument  ;— 
that*  admitting  it  not  to  be  strictly  con- 
sistent with  justice  to  the  creditor  of 
the  state*  still*  if  it  promises  to  operate 
greatly  to  the  general  relief  of  the  public, 
%rithoutl)eiHg  materially  prejudicial  to  the 
public  creditor*  it  ought  to  be  adopted. 

Without  dwelhng  upon  such  general 
observations  as  must  occur  to  every  man^ 
upon  the  great  danger  of  attempting  to 
justify  by  this  doctrine  of  conveniency  a 
^violation  of  the  plain  letter  of  an  engage- 
ment ;<— without  stopping  •  to  remind  the 
Occnmittee*  that*  in  any  such  attempt*  we 
ave  at  once  party  and  judge*  and'  judge 
without  appeal ;  .1  will  con6ne  myself  to 
the  mere  qMrtioo  of  probable  injury.    If 
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not  immediately*  in  the  course  of  no  very 
leng.period*  the  plan  must  be  highly  pre* 
judicial  to  the  pablic  creditor.  It  msy 
not  operate  immediately*  because  politicad 
circumstances  are  now  very  £svourable  to 
public  credit:-  and  also  because,  in  the 
first  year  of  this  plan*  the  sinking  fund 
will  not  be  materially*  if  at  all*  impaired. 
But  what  must  be  its  ef&et  in  future  years, 
when  the  sinking  iund  wiH.  be  diminished 
between  seven  and  eight  ratlltons;  and 
when  the  public  mind  may  possibly  not  be 
elated  with  the  same  sanguine  hopes  as 
are  justly  entertained  at  this  moment  ? 

A  loan  is  but  the  sale  by  government, 
at  the  best  price  which'  it  can  obtain  in 
the  open  market*  of  a  certain  amount  of 
annuities  charged  upon  the  income  of  the 
nation.  The  public  debt  is  the  aggregate 
amount  of  those  annuities  already  sold 
in  the  market.  In  that  market  govern- 
ment is  both  a  seller  and  a  buyer :  a  seller 
to  the  amount  of  the  loan :  a  buyer  to  the 
amount  of  the  sinking  fond.  It  follows^ 
therefore*  upon  the  plain  principle  of 
supply,  and  demand*  that  if  govemcfient* 
being  compelled*  from  any  circumstance* 
to  sell  more*  determines  at  the  same  tione 
to  buy  less*  the  price  of  the  article  most 
fall.  Now  the  effect  of  this  pisn*  and  es- 
pecially in  the  next  four  years*  is  vtry 
greatly  to  increase  the  difierence  between 
the  sum  to  be  added  to*  and  the  sum  to  be 
redeemed  from*  the  national  debt  in  each 
year.  The  accounts  now> before  us  show, 
what  has  been  the  effect  upon  jinblic  cre- 
dit within  the  last  three  years  of  loans 
Tery  far  short  in  their  amount  of  those  now 
wanted*  and  notwithstanding  a  constantly 
growing  sinking  fund.  When  the  excess 
of  our  loan  above  our  sinking  fond  did  not* 
upon  an  average*  exceed  five  millions 
(money  value)*  as  was  the  case  in  the  five 
years  ending  with  1811*  the  three  per 
cents  rose  to  near  70 ;  but  now*  when  tnat 
excess  is  more  than  15  millions  in  each 
year*  they  have  fallen  to  59*  Is  this  a 
moment  for  breaking  in  upon  the  sinking 
fund*  and  for  taking  away  from  it*  .by 
wholesale*  in  four  years*  the  amount  of 
the  accumulations  of  thirty  ? . 

My  right  hon.  friend  satisfies  his  own 
conscience*  however*  by. the  refiection, 
that  he  shall  compensate  to  the  annuitant 
this  unavoidable  depreciation  of  his  secu- 
rity* by  afibrding  him  a.  temporary  respite 
from  taxation.  Again  I  most  object*  when 
the  faith  of  a  contract  is  at  stake*  to  this 
doctcine  of  equivalents,  this  balance  of  in- 
jury and  kindaess.    Bow  can  we  kooi? 
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tended  to  prottde,  woold  of  tmirte  ceaie : 
snd  1  cannot  help  thinking  that  it  will  bt 
qaiitf  time  enoogh,  wireif  peace  shall  he 
retlored,  to  meet  difficoKies  of  en  oppo* 
eite  kind,  f^hicb  my  rifbt  bon.  friend 
apprehend*  peace  may  bring  upon  us  : 
■ttch  as  the  too  rapid  redaction « of  debt, 
and  diminution  of  the  rate  of  interest. 

Well  ^ware  as  I  am,  and  indeed,  as 
etery  man  most  be,  that  the-  whole  sum 
annually  raised  upon  the  country,  is  sp* 
plied,  either  to  defray  the  charge  of  ex- 
isting debt,  or  that  of  our  necessety  esta- 
blishments, it  appeared  to  me,  from  the 
first  gitnce  of  my  right  hon.  friend's  plan, 
that  It  invoWed  this  paradox— That,  as- 
aoming  our  establishments  to  continue  th^ 
same,  this  new  system  professed,  not  only 
for  the  present,  but  permanently,  to  de- 
crease our  taxes,  while  It  increased  onr 
deiit:  and  funher,  that  it  professed  ul- 
timately to  accelerate  the  redemption  of 
that  debt,  while  it  diminished  the  sinking 
fond*  It  was  some  lime  before  I  could 
find  any  way  out  of  this  paradox :  but  it 
is,  I  think,  to  be  found  bv  a  close  exemi- 
nation  of  my  right  hon.  friend's  Tsbles.* 
I  shall  not  go  through  the  whohs  of  them ; 
hut  I  refer  particularly  to  Table  A.  1,  2, 
and  5. 

I  am  far  from  wishing  to  insinuate  that 
there  exists  any  arithmetical  inaccuracy 
in  those  Tables  t  bat  1  must  say,  t|^at  they 
are  so  constructed  as,  although  correct  ia 
tbemselres,  to  conre^  an  impression  which 
is  very  much  otherwise. 

In  the  column  (Table  A.  1.)  showing 
the  amount  of  new  taxes  under  the  pro- 
posed plan,  credit  is  taken  in  each  year 
m  abatement  of  those  taxes,  for  the 
whole  sum  supposed  to  he  set  ft^ee  by  ihe 
portion  of  debt  assumed  to  have  been 
finally  paid  off.  In  the  column  of  the 
■ame  Table,  showing  the  amount  of  new 
taxes  that  would  be  necessary  under  the 
exisiittg  system,  no  credit  is  given  fbr  the 
aU mtf  that  would  really  be  set  free  by  the 
actual  extinction  of  debt  according  to  the 
law  as  h  now  stands.  For  instance,  in 
1821  the  cha^e  of  the  war-loan  of  1807. 
would  be  set  me  by  the  existing  system, 
smrI  ought,  thevffere,  to  hare  been  stated 
as  applici^  in  abatement  of  taxes  set 
down  opposite"  to  that  year:  in  like 
snanner,  in  1829,  taxes  to  the  amount  of 
^1  millions  would'  be  set  free,  and  ought 
iOf  course  tir  be  deducted' from  tha  total  of 
«ew  taxes  stated  in  ^the  Table  opposite  to 
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that  y^ar.  The  result  would  then  be,  that 
the  total  increase  of  taxes  in  the  year 
r829-30,  under  the  proposed  plan,  would 

be jf  10,734.734 

Under  the  existing  system      9,440,803 

Excess  -of  taxes  according 

to  the  proposed  plan  •       7,287  «93 1 

If  the  calculation  should  be  carried  oti 
upon  the  same  data,  to  the  last  year  of 
that  Table,  the  result  would  be  as  fellows : 

1887*8.— Proposed  plan'  .£24.350,852 
Existing  system    20,4]  3,407 


Excess  of  taxes  according 
to  proposed  plan     -    * 


3,043,385 


The  two  other  points  of  comparison  are, 
the  unredeemed  debt  avid  the  sinking 
fond.  '  I  have  examined  them,  and  if  my 
figures  are  accurate,  which  1  believe 
them  to  be,  they  would  stand  as  follows : 

Unredeeoicd  Dsbt. 

1829*30.— Proposed  plan    ^838,850,430 

Existing  system     029,730,2 17 


Excess  of  unredeemed  debt 
according  to  proposed 
plan      ••*.•• 


309,120,221 


1 837- 8i— Proposed  plan  i^  1,047,077,325 
Existing  system       080,944,805 


Excess  af  unredeemed  debt 
ac<ftrding  to  proposed 
plan      •••--- 


300,732,520 


mm 


The  respective  sinking   funds   wonhl 
stand  thus : 
1829-30.^-fixistincr  system   «£l9,745v200 


Proposed  plan  •       17,820»080 


Difference  of  sinking  fund 
in  fiiTOur  of  existing  sys« 
tern      *«.»** 

1837-8.— Existing  system 
Proposed  plan  •    < 


1,924,504 

jf  20,858,036 
.     21,917,084 


Difierenee  of  sinking  fond  in 
ftivour  of  existing  system     ^041,554 


I  am  satisfied  to  leave  the  i^esuH  of 
these  comparisons  uponr  two  diflhrent 
periods,  one  of  i7  and  the  other  of  2i 

{ears,  to  the  iudgment  of  the  committed, 
iut  I  most  just  observe,  that  thay  an 
made  on  the  supposition  that  tiio  annual 
iftoaa  of  »  aeobotis  m^M  bn  tmmA  da 
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terma  as  favourable'  Qoder  the  proposed 
plan  as  under  the  existing  system :  a  sup- 
position altogether  unreasonable,  when  we 
consider  the  greater  accumulation  of  debt^ 
and  the  diminished  power  of  the  sinking 
fund  under  the  proposed  plan«  *  It  may 
be  difficult  to  form  any  conjecture  as  to 
the  amount  of  the  difference ;  but  .what- 
ever  it  might  he,  the  result  to  that  amount 
would  be  still  more 'unfavourable  to' the 
proposed  plan. 

ilnolher  consideration  to  which  it  is 
most  material  to  advert,  in  taking  this 
comparative  view,  is,  that  it  'proceeds 
upon  the  supposition  that  the  sinking  fond 
will  not  be  touched  beyond  the  amount 
estimated  in  my  right  hon.  friend's  tables. 
These  tables  show  how  far  he  proposes  to 
go ;  but  the  principle  of  45  years,  upon, 
which  he  grounds  his  right  to  touch  the 
sinking  fund  at  all,  would  carry  us  much 
farther.  My  right  hon.  friend  says^  in  his 
Statement,  «'  that  the  mode  of  exercising 
this  discretionary  power  of  parliament  to 
cancel  such  portions  of  debt  as  shall  have 
been  redeemed,  may  be  varied  as  circum* 
Btances  may  require;  but,  during  war, 
that  which  has  been  pointed  out,  appears 
to  bo  most  generally  advantageous." 
Now,  if  this  discreyofiary- power  is  once 
established  in  principle,  does  any  one 
douht,  that,  upon  eyeiry  occasion  of  tem- 
porary pressure,  it  will  be  resorted  to  ? 
Does  any  one  doubt  but  that  we  shall  go 
the  full  Jength  of  the  principle  of  never 
allowing  the  sinking  fund  to  exceed  the 
•snintmum  proportion  of- one  to  a  hundred 
of  the  unredeemed  debt  ?--<and  that,  once 
armed  with  this  discretion,  we  shall,  upon 
a  little  further  pressure,  go  one  step  fur- 
ther, and  take  away  the  sinking  fond  al- 
together ? 

In  vindication  of  the  plan,  I  have  beard 
iomething  like  this  kind  of  argpment  ;— 
that,  admitting  it  not  to  be  strictly  oon- 
aiitent  with  justice  to  the  creditor  of 
the  state,  still,  if  it  promises  to  operate 
greatly  to  the  general  relief  of  the  public, 
without lieing  materially  prejudicial  to  the 
public  creditor,  it  ought  to  be  adopted. 

Without  dwelling  upon  such  general 
observations  as  must  occur  to  every  man^ 
upon  the  great  danger  of  attempting  to 
justify  by  this  doctrine  of  conveniency  a 
▼iolation  of  the  plain  letter  of  an  engage- 
ment ;«-without  stopping  to  remind  the 
OomntMee,  that,  in  anv  such  attempt,  we 
Wfe  at  once  party  and  judge,  and'  judge 
without  appeal;  .1  will  confine  myself  to 
tiM  Aero  ^neslioa  of  probable  injury.    If 


not  immediately,  in  the  course  of  no  very 
l^gp^^'iod,  the  plan  must  be  highly  pre^ 
judicial  to  the  public  creditor.  It  may 
not  operate  immediately,  because  political 
circumstances  are  now  very  fi&vourable  to 
public  credit :  ■  and  also  because,  in  the 
first  year  of  this  plan,  the  sinking  fund 
will  not  be  materially,  if  at  all,  impaired. 
But  what  must  be  its  efiect  in  future  years, 
when  the  sinking  fund  wiH.  be  diminished 
between  seven  and  eight  millions;  and 
when  the  public  mind  may  possibly  not  be 
elated  with  the  same  sanguine  hopes  as 
are  justly  entertained  at  this  moment  ? 

A  loan  is  but  the  sale  by  government, 
at  the  best  price  which'  it  can  obtain  in 
the  open  market,  of  a  certain  amount  of 
annuities  charged  upon  the  income  of  the 
nation.  The  public  debt  is  the  aggregate 
amount  of  those  annuities  already  sold 
in  the  market.  In  that  market  govern- 
ment is  both  a  seller  and  a  buyer :  a  seller 
to  the  amount  of  the  loan :  a  buyer  to  the 
amount  of  the  sinking  fund.  It  follow^ 
therefore,  upon  the  plain  principle  of 
supply,  and  demand,  that  if  government, 
being  compelled,  from  any  circumstance, 
to  sell  more,  determines  at  the  same  time 
to  buy  less,  the  price  of  the  article  must 
fall.  Now  the  effect  of  this  plan,  and  es- 
pecially in  the  next  four  years,  is  very 
greatly  to  increase  the  difference  betweea 
the  sum  to  be  added  to,  aod  the  sum  to  be 
redeemed  from,  the  national  debt  in  each 
year.  The  accounts  now«  before  us  show, 
what  has  been  the  effect  upon  public  cre- 
dit within  the  last  three  years  of  loans 
very  far  short  in  their  amount  of  those  now 
wanted,  and  notwithstanding  a  constantly 
growing  sinking  fund.  When  the  excess 
of  our  loan  above  our  sinking  fond  did  not, 
upon  an  average,  exceed  five  millions 
(money  value),  as  was  the  case  in  the  five 
years  ending  with  is  11,  the  three  per 
cents  rose  to  near  70 ;  but  now,  when  that 
excess  is  more  than  15  millions  in  each 
year,  they  have  fallen  to  5&»  Is  this  a 
moment  for  breaking  in  upon  the  sinking 
fond,  and  finr  taking  away  from  it,  by 
wholesale,  in  four  years,  the  amount  of 
the  accumulations  of  thirty  ? . 

My  right  hon.  friend  satisfies  his  own 
conscience,  however,  by, the  reflection, 
that  he  shall  compensate  to  the  annuitant 
this  unavoidable  depreciatioa  of  bis  tecu« 
rity,  by  afibrdlog  him  a.  temporary  respite 
from  uxaiion.  Again  I  most  ol^ect,  when 
the  faith  of  a  contract  is  at  stake,  to  thia 
doctcioe  of  equivalents,  this  balance  of  in- 
jury and  kindness.    I}ow  can  we  know 
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what  IB  an  adeqoaie  e^mtftknt?  The 
price  of  the  pablic  stocks  does  not  depend 
upon  the  value  of  the  dry  annaiiy.  It  is  a 
joint  consideration  of  tbts  annirity«  and  of 
the  prospect  of  an  increase  in  the  vaiae 
of  tne  nominal  capital,  that  operates 
upon  the  mind  of  the  purchaser.  I  bad'  a 
pretty  strong  proof  of  this  When  I  myself 
was  In  office.  From  a  wish  to  gnard  the 
public  against  the  great  loss  of  redeeming, 
perhaps  at  par,  three  per  cents  which 
might  be  borrowed  at  60,  I  proposed  to 
the  bidders  for  the  loan  to  make  them  re- 
deemable at  80.  They  woold  not  bid  at 
all  upon  the  proposal.  If  my  right  hon. 
friend  doobts  whether  this  prosfMCt  of 
higher  prices  enters  into  their  calculation, 
let  him  try  what  they  would  now  git e  for 
a  three  per  cent,  annuity  redeemable  at 

eo. 

If  the  Tiew  which  I  hare  taken  of  this 
plan,  so  far  as  regards  the  public  faith,  be 
correct,  it  cannot  be  necessary  to  show, 
by  many  additional  arguments,  that  the 
whole  system,  viewed  abstractedly  from 
its  justice,  is  at  variance  with  sound  policy. 
That  it  would  prove  so  in  its  ultimate  ef* 
fects,  no  man,  I  think, can. doubt;  but,  in 
the  present  instance,  it  will  also  be  found 
(what  may  not  always,  perhaps,  be  the 
case),  that  not  only  our  permanent,  but 
our  immediate  interest  requires  of  us,  not 
to  deviate  from  the  straight-forward  path 
in  which  we  have  hitherto  proceeded. 

I  have  the  more  confidence  in  the  soli* 
dity  of  the  objections  which  I  take  to  the 
mere  policy  of  the  measure,  because  they 
are  almost  all  derived  from  principles  of 
finance,  and  lessons  of  political  economy, 
for  which  I  am  indebted  to  the  ^eat  prac* 
tical  masters  of  this  science  in  modern 
times ;  and  mainly,  I  speak  it  with  un«< 
feigned  sincerity,  to  my  right  hon.  friend 
himself. 

The  tables  to  which  I  have  recently  re- 
ferred, establish,  beyond  all  doubt,  that 
the  plan  cannot  be  persisted  in  for  three 
or  (our  years  without  a  serious  injury  to 
public  credit.  But  in  time  of  war,  when 
we  have  to  borrow  so  largely,  is  not  the  ' 
efficiency  of  that  credit  essential  to  the 
efficiency  of  the  state  ?  Is  not  its  support 
the  uue  husbanding,  and  its  decline  the 
profuse  waste,  of  our  yet  remaining  re* 
sources  ?  Then  what  is  the  state  of  our 
credit  at  the  very  outset  of  this  plan  \  Is 
it  not  already  "labouring''  under  the  vast 
accumulation  of  debt?  and  does  it  not 
nianifestly  sink,  in  spite  of  a  state  of  exter- 
nal circumstances  so  unnsoaUy  favourable^ 


under  the  enormmhs  calls  that  are  made 
upon  it  by  the  unparalleled  magnitude  of 
our  loans?  Is  it  not  true,  th£  by  the 
weight  of  loans  far  less  than  those  now 
required,  and  notwithstanding  a  growing 
sinking  fund,  the  public  securities  haVe 
suffered  a  depreciation  little  short  of 
20  per  cent,  within  the  last  three  years  ? 
Does  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
consider  such  a  depreciation  opon  a 
capital  of  six  hundred  millions  to  be  in 
iuelf  nothing  ?  Does  he  think  it  a  matter 
of  indifl&rence  whether  the  interest  of 
money  is  at  six  or  seven  per  cent,  in* 
stead  of  being  at  or  under  the  usual  legal 
rate  \  Does  he  imagine  that  this  deprecia* 
tian,  and  this  high  rate  of  interest,  will 
have  no  prejudicial  effect  upon  our  indue* 
try,  our  manufactures,  our  commerce,  our 
internal  improvements,  and,  above  all, 
upon  the  progress  of  our  agriculture  ?  If 
the  demands  of  the  state  are  so  large,  and 
the  temptations  which  it  offers  so  power- 
ful, as  to  absorb  the  innumeral^le  streams 
and  channels  by  which  individual  credit- 
is  nurtured  and  supported;  the  activity 
which  is  created,  the  exertions  which  are 
called  forth  by  that  credit  in  every  branch 
of  productive  industry,  must  proportion- 
ably  languish  and  decay.  Does  my  right 
hon.  friend  seriously  expect,  or  does  ex« 
perience  warrant  him  to  hope,  as  he  inti> 
mates  in  his  Statement,  that  in  such  a 
state  of  credit  our  permanent  revenue  can 
improve  \  The  prosperity  of  that  revenue 
depends,  in  a  great  degree,  on  the  facility 
with  which  the  active  classes  of  the  com* 
munity  are  enabled  to  borrow  the  capitals 
requisite  for  their  various  pursuits.  How- 
ever paradoxical  it  may  appear,  there  is,  I 
will  venture  to  say,  no  part  of  our  popula- 
tion so  nearly  interested  in  the  improve- 
mjentof  public  credit  as  those  to  whom 
these  borrowed  capitals  afford  employ- 
ment; and  none,  consequently,  who 
ought  more  cheerfully  to  acquiesce  in 
whatever  sacrifices  may  be  necessary  for 
the  support  of  that  credit. 

I  have  heard  the  proposed  plan  excoeed 
and  palliated  out  of  doors,  by  some  who 
cannot  approve  of  Its  principle,  from  an 
expectation  that  it  will  give  such  an  inir 
pression  of  our  resources,  as  may,  in  the 
present  state  of  affairs,  be  attended  with 
the  most  important  consequences:  that 
our  friends  on  the  continent  will  be  elated, 
and  our  enemies  astounded,  by  the  pro- 
mulgation of  a  plan  for  carrying  on  the 
war  for  four  years  without  taxes. 

I  trust  that  thia  must  sbaUow  of  all 
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iiopesi  tbii  most  ihort^rigirtMl  pF  all  the 
Views  which  can  be  taken  of  the  a  object,  ia^ 
not  entertained  by  his  Majesty's  govern- 
itient  as  any  recommendaiion  of  the  plan. 

The  gorernments  of  the  continent,  and 
the  thiimiog  and  intellrgent  part  of  their 
4lQtjeol8,  are  likely  to  take  a  very  different 
iifif^ression.  They  look  upon  oar  sinking 
ftmA*^Uid  tbeevenuoftbe  lasi90years,and 
not  leia  than  the  events,  our  fongoage  and 
Mr  eondaci  also,  have  taagbt  them  to  look 
BpoQ^H»  M  the  main  stay  and  prop  of  onr 
credit^-^aa  the  perennial  source  which  sup* 
f^es  our  amiiiaUy-growiog  exertions— as 
that  sacred  reserve  which  no  momentary 
temptation,  in  the  apparent  extremity  of 
«Qf  fortonee,  coulil  for  one«momentino«rce 
«9  to  weaken,  or  impair.  They  have  seen 
tM  in  the  hour  of  our  seterest  trials,  when 
ilve  Bank  stopped  payment,  when  our 
Heets  mutinied-,  when  rebellion  raged  in  a 
sister  kingdom,  carrying  additional  aid  to 
ihttl  fund,  instead  of  breaking  in  open  it. 
•They  know  what  we  have  done  for  that 
Ibod,  i^nd,  as  is  often^  the  case  with  these 
who  are  mere  spectators  of  the  blessings 
.which  others  oninterroptediy,  andfor  that 
reason  alm;»t  unoonsclottsly,  enjoy,  they 
miso  know,  perhaps,  better  than  ourselves, 
what  it  has  done  for  us*  If  I  wished  to 
illustrate  what  I  beKeve  to  be  the  general 
feeling  of  the  continent  reapectin)^  otfr 
■ainkine  fund,  I  could  not  do  so  more 
forcibly  perhaps,  than  by  stating,  that  in 
France  a  sinking  fund  has  been  established 
upon  the  principles  of  our  sinking  fund ; 
and  established  by  whom  ?  By  Buonaparte 
himself ;  that  great  despoiler  of  the  civi- 
lised world ;  that  wholesale  plunderer  of 
the  accumulations^  of  peaceable  industry : 
by  Buonapart6,  who  thinks  that  the  best 
system  of  finance  is' in  the  success  of  his 
aword  ;  who  acta  as  if  the  whole  science 
of  political  cBconomy  consisted  in  the 
transfer  of  his  subjects  from  productive  to 
unprodootii^  pursnito.  That  the  sinking 
fund  of  France  is  merely  a  delusion,  I  per- 
fectly believe.  But  it  has  been  justly 
said,  that  "  hypocrisy  is  the  honwge 
which  vice  is  forced  to  pay  to  virtue;'' 
•ibd' there  cannot  be  a  clearer  proof  of  the 
opinion  sincerely  entertained  of  tho  sink- 
ittg  fbnd  of  Engfland,  than  this  attempt  to 
deltide  the  people  of  the  continent  by  e 
^pnstend^  tmitatioti  of  it. 

If  iny  right  hon.  friend,  thereAMV,  has 
betil  induced  to  adopt  thife  meaMre,  as 
eHe'likely  fo  oyerawtf  the  enemy  into  mo- 
deration^  I  am  afhiid  it  will  have*«  very 
•^H0&i«dl  ^timdeney .    1^  fmti  «ny  ^circkm- 


stances,  he  thinks  that  peace  mayitotob^ 
attained;  why  unnecessarily  weaken  con^ 
fidence  at-home,  and  revive  in  the  breast 
of  Baonmpart6  those  vain  hopes  of  wearing 
out  Our  resources,  which  adverstty,  though 
it  m»y  not  have  extinguished  then),  Ims 
probably  In  some  degree  subdued  ?  If  war 
is  likely' to  continue,  why  begjin  upon  a 
system,  which,  if  pashedf  to  its  utmost, 
may  at  last  drive  us  to  the  necessity  of 
signing  a  precipitate  and  disadvantageous 
peace? 

This,  it  is  true,  is  not  the  first  time  that 
we  have  had  recourse  to  expedients  widely 
departing  from  the  ordinary  and  legiti- 
mate system  of  adding  to  onr  income  by 
permanent  taxes,  in  proportion  to  the  in- 
crease of  permanent  charge  created  by 
the  loan  of  the  year*  In  1607,  an  expec- 
tation was  held  out  to  the  people  that  no 
new  taJees  should  be  imposed  for  three 
years.  Accordingly,  the  k>a(n  of  that 
year  was  assigned  upon  the  war-taxes.  ^  In 
1808,  the  falling  in  of  the  short  annuities, 
and  an  advance  by  the  Bank  of  three 
millions  without  interest,  enabled  parlia- 
ment to  meet  the  charge  of  the  small  loan 
required  for  that  year,  without  materially 
breaking  in  upon  the  assurance  that  ^xa- 
tion  shoutd  be  suspended  for  three  years. 
In  1809,  the  charge  of  the  loan  was  thrown 
upon  the  war^taxes.  This  measure  was 
strongly  objected  to ;  and  the  ground  of 
its  defence,  as  argued  by  myself  and 
others,  was,  not  the  general  policy  of  the 
measure,  but  its  particular  expediency, 
and  fo^  that  year  only,  as  necessary  to 
complete  the  term  of  tie  respite  from  tax- 
ation promised  in  the  year  1607.  The 
war-taxes  mortgaged  for  the  charge  of 
this  loan  amooiited  to  one  million.  It  is 
obvious,  that  the  effect  of  this  mortgage 
was  of  course  to  diminish  your  disposaMe 
revenue,  and  to  increase  your  loan  to  the 
same  amount  in  that  and  every  subsequent 
year.  If,  instead  of  the  war  taxes,  |he 
million  be  taken  from  the  sinking  fund, 
a  difierence  to  that  amount  is  created  be* 
tween  the  sum  borrowed  and  the  som  re- 
deemed. Iti  both  cases,  the  effect  for  the 
first  year,  with  respect  to  the  public  credit 
and  die  accumulation  of  tiebt,  is  the  same ; 
hot  prospectively  that  credit  will  be  in* 
jured  in  an  infinitely  greater  degree,  by 
the  deduction  of  a  million  from  the  sink- 
ing fond;  becaosethismiUioflr  would  have 
continued  to  improve  and  aceomulate  at 
compound  interest  for  the  rodoction  of 
-debt }  which- of  coorae  is  not  the  caae  witli 
the  rniHioa  of  war«tasaai 
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.  Carrying  aloog  with  qs  tben  comidera* 
tbnt,  and  recoUecling  thai  the  meMUte  al 
1609  dipped  into  the  war*taxet  for  one 
year,  and  for  one  million  onl v  ;  let  as  see 
what  were-  the  sentimenu  of  the  highest 
financial  aqlhoriues  upon  this  measore. 

The  first  great  authority  to  which. L 
Bittst  request  the  attention  of  the  Com- 
inittee»  and  from  which,  as  well  from  its 
great  excclltsnce,  as  from  the  peculiar  re- 
spect to  which  it  is  now  entitled  from  this* 
House,  I  shall  borrow  Tery  copioonly,  is 
that  of  my  right  hon.  friend  himself.  He 
Ihought  it  hia  doty,  at  the  close  of  the  ses- 
sion of  1S09,  to  move  a  shries  of  Resolu- 
tions of  Finance.  In  the  conrse  of  the. 
following  summer,  be  did  himself  much 
honour,  and  the  ooonlry  naacb  serrice,  by 
earefttUy  re?ising  and  publishing  the  sob* 
stance  of  his  observations  on  that  occasion.* 
The  extracts  from  that  publication,  which 
I  am  now  about  to  read  to  the  Committee, 
wtli,  I  am  sure,  be,  to  every  gentleman, 
the  strongest  inducement  carefully  to  pe- 
ruse the  whole. 

In  the  first  part  of  that  publication,  my 
right  hon.  friend  has  given  a  very  interest* 
ing  narrative  of  the  bold  and  manly  mea- 
aores  adopted  by  lord  Sidmouth  upon  the 
renewal  of  the  war  in  1803,  for  raising  a 
large  disposable  revenue  within  the  year. 
Aa  day  right  hon.  friend  must  have  had  a 
nrincipak  share  in  maturing  and  bringinsr 
ronmtrd  those  n^easores,  he  is  well  entuled 
to  participate  in  the  just  credit  which  they 
reflect  upon  that  administration.  My 
light  hon.  friend  closea  his  remarks  on  that 
part  of  his  subject  in  the  following  terms : 
•*  In  the  sutement  of  bis  (lord  SidmonthS) 
last  budget,  he  strongly  urged  the  impor* 
tance  of  adhering  to  the  same  aystem  by 
an  anoaM  addition  of  at  least  one  million 
to  the  war-taxes,  till  the  object  of  equaliz- 
ing the  income  and  the  expenditure  of  tho 
country  aboold  be  obtained.  He  Itnew. 
that  woeo  this  great  point  ym»  attained, 
the  contioual  accumulation  of  the  sinking 
fiind  wonld  speedily  afford  means  of  relief 
to  the  public,  which  couk)  not  be  employed 
cither  with  justice  to  the  stockholders,  er 
safety  to  tbestate,so]ongastheacoumtthH 
lion  of  debt  cotttiiioed.''^With  justice  to 
the  atockholdem,  with  safety  to  ihe  state, 
ao  long  ma  the  accumulation  of  debt  con- 
tinned  !  Will  the  Committee  forghre  me 
for  having  detained  tfiem  so  long  i^>on 
the  injustice  of  the  pvesent  proposal,  when 
I  might  have  satisfied  them  at  once  by  the 

'    ♦        ■ ' 

'*  Seevel.  14|  p*  f  1SI-.    . 
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^decided  testimoay  oftny  right  hon.  (rietod  f 
'Will  the  country  forgive  me  the  express 
sbn  of  my  apprehensions  for  Ju  danger^ 
when  they  are  toM  from  such  high  aatho* 
Ftty,  that  the  ainking  fund  cansM  be 
touched  with  safety  to  the  state,  «o  long 
as  the  accumulation  of  debt  continues  ^ 
.  Will  my  right  hon.  fiuend  forgive  me,  if, 
in  the  name  of  that  justice  which  he  acw 
knoivlednes  to  hh  ckie  to  the  fMiblic  cre^ 
ditor;  if,  in  the  name  of  that  state,  of 
whose  safety  he;  is  one  of  the  immediate 
and  responsible  guatdi^is;  if,  in  the  name 
of  his  own  fair  fame,  which  is  the  merited 
and  beat  reward  ef  his  public  laboura— I 
oenjiire  him  not  to  persist  in  a  system; 
which,  by  anticipation,  he  has  So  justljf 
condemned  ? 

I  now  proceed  to  another  part  of  the 
publication,  in  which  my  right  hon; 
friend  expresses  himself  in  these  terms  $ 

'*  Let  me  not.  Sir,  he  misonderatoed  aa 
the  advocate  of  exoesslve  er  onlimited< 
taxation.  I  am  aware  that  all  taxation  ie 
in  itself  an  evil,  and  I  can  conceive  many* 
circumstances  under  which  I  should  think, 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  acted 
in  theipres^nt  instance  with  prudence  and' 
judgment. 

*'  The  first  and  most  obvious  of  these 
would  be  a  greet  and  general  impoverish** 
ment  of  the. country.  It  might  then  hap^ 
pen  (as  in  feet  it  did  towards  the  close  of 
the  American  war),  that  the  imposition  of 
new  taxes  would  add  nothing  to  the  re^ 
venue,  but  only  depress  the  produce  of  the 
ok)  ones.  But  I  would  ask  the  right  hon. 
oentleman,  and  every  gentleman  present, 
from  whateverpartof  the  country,  where 
the  symptoms  of  such  impoverishment  ap^ 
pear  ?  Sopposing,  however,  such  a  decay 
to  exist,  I  say  that  the  same  necessity 
which  contracu  our  means  ought  to  limts 
our  expenoes.  Shall  we  be  the  richer  for 
plunging  deeper  in  debt  ?  Will  it  increase 
our  resourcea  to  consume  these  which  yeC 
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These  are  the  questions  which  my  right 
hon.  friend  put  in  1809: 'I  hope  that  he 
is  now  prepared  to  answer  them. 

He  proceeds  thus  :•— 

«*  In  another  case  of  a  very  opposite 
kind'  I  might  Ihiidc  it  advisable  to  ebstainr 
from  further  taxation**— thatof  a  very  rapid 
improvement  of  the  existing  revenue. 
Bid  our  resources  appear  to  be  inereastAg^ 
in  a  degree  nearly  commmensorate  to  our 
wants,  I  should  be  unwilling  to  endanger 
so  prosperous  «  state  of  t^Hfigs  by  any  in- 
terference^ ei  te  abridge  the  ^omforta  oP 
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tbe  public  by  any  cbwge  which  might  be 
safely  avoided  or  deferred.  But  tboagh  I 
am  convinced  that  the  national  wealth  is 
proffretsively  increasing,  I  fear  we  are 
far  from  such  a  state  ot  things,  Tbe  re- 
venue has  of  late  appeared  rather  to  de- 
cline, than  to  increase.'' 

I  would  just  ask  my  right  bon.  friend 
wbether  this  remark  does  not  exactly  ap» 
ply  to  the  present  state  of  the  revenue. 

''  Another  case  in  which  I  might  ap* 
prove  of  the  coi^ie  which  has  been  pur- 
aoed  is  that  of  a  prospect  of  immeaiate 
peace,  or  of  a  great  reduction  of  ezpence 
from  any  other  cause.  But  of  all  supposi- 
tions this  seems  at  present  the  Inost  extra* 
vaeant.  Tbe  war  rages  more  extensively 
and  with  greater  exasperation  than  ever, 
and  every  day  seems  to  bring  forward 
some  fresh  obstacle  to  accommodation^ 
and  some  new  call  for  our  exertions. 

**  But  leaving  to  the  defenders  of  this 
measure  to  point  out  such  circumstances 
as  may,  in  their  opinion,  justify  ii,  I  shall 
proceed  to  state  a  few  of  the  numerous  ob- 
jections which  induced  me  to  condemn  it. 

"  In  the  first  place,  it  is  a  weak  and  de- 
tasive  resource,  which  will  be  speedily  ex- 
hausted. 

**  A  second  objection  to  this  diversion 
•f  the  war-taxes  from  the  purposes  for 
which  they  were  originally  granted  by 
parliament,  is,  the  continual  and  progres- 
sive increase  it  roust  occasion  in  the  difii- 
colty  of  raising  tbe  supplies.  As  the 
amount  of  the  loan  must  annually  be  aug- 
mented by  a  sum  equal  to  the  war-taxes 
which  have  been  appropriated  both  by 
that,  and  all  preceding  loans,  they  would 
be  psost  rapidly  consumed,  by  a  continual 
accumulation  of  compound  interest;  and 
when  it  shall  become  unavoidable  to  seek 
for  fresh  funds  for  these  augmented  loans, 
where  will  they  be  found,  and  in  what  state 
of  credit  will  these  loans  be  raised  ?  If  tbe 
fight  hon.  gentleman  thinks  that  the  peo- 
ple, having  been  indulged  with  a  respite 
from  further  taxation,  will  return  to  it  more 
readily,  he  is  greatly  mistaken.  Having 
once  been  told  by  authority,  that  further 
burdens  were  either  intolerable  or  unne- 
cessary, they  will  readily  listen  to  those 
who  will  never  be  wantine  to  tell  them 
the  same  thing  again ;  and  they  will  be 
disposed  to  countenance  wild  plans  pf 
retrenchment,  and  chimerjcai  schemes  of 
finance.'' 

If  the  Committee  will  only  substitute 
the  words  sinking  fund  for  war-taxes, 
through  tba  whole  of  this  paragraph. 
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have  no  other  alteration  to  offer  either  in 
the  language  or  in  the  arguqient. 

*<  Another  most  important  objection  oc-^ 
curs  when  we  consider  the  establishment 
which  it  will  probably  be  necessary  to 
maintain  whenever  peace  may  be  con- 
cluded. 

"  It  is  an  objection  not  less  important;, 
though  of  a  totally  different  nature  from 
any  of  the  preceding,  that  the  system  of 
finance  pursued  this  year,  bas  the  strong- 
est possible  tendency  to  encourage  prodi* 
gality  in  the  public  expenditure. 

"  It  is  no  less  true  in  public  than  in  pri- 
vate economy,  that  what  is  easily  acquired, 
is  oflen  needlessly  spent.  It  is  also  the 
natural  bias  of  every  aepartment,  and  may 
even  proceed  from  a  laudable  though  in- 
considerate zeal  for  tbe  public  service,  to 
draw  to  itself  as  large  a  portion,  as  possi- 
ble of  the  supplies.  If  this  b^  not  checked 
Su  I  fear  at  present  it  cannot  be)  by  a 
rm  and  over-ruling  controul  at  the  Trea- 
sury, it  naturally  leads  to  an  indefinite 
and  wasteful  expense.  But  the  strongest 
stimulus  to  excite  the  Treasury  to  perform 
its  duty  by  a  vigilant  restraint  on  tbe 
public  expenditure  is  wanting,  if  supplies 
can  be  obtained  without  an  immediate 
pressure  on  tbe  people.  The  temptations 
which  perpetually  occur  to  a  minister,  of 
a  loose  and  careless  administration  of  the 
public  purse,  are  constantly  counteracted 
by  the  impending  and  painful  task  of 
taxation. 

"  It  will  be  evident  to  every  i^entleman, 
that  if  tbe  amount  of  the  loan  is  reduced » 
the  competition  to  obtain  it  will  be  in- 
creased, and  tbe  supply  of  capital  in  the 
market  more  abundant,  compared  with  tbe 
demand*  and  the  sum  to  be  raised  will 
consequently  be  obtained  on  more  fa- 
vourable terms.  The  principle  of  this 
saving  is  perhaps  not  less  certain  than  a 
mathematical  demonstration,  but  the  ex- 
tent of  its  operation  can  only  be  calcu- 
lated on  hypothetical  data,  and  it  may  not 
therefore  be  a  proper  subject  for  a  distinct 
Resolution  of  the  House.  Every  eentleman 
will  form  his  own  supposition :  1  will  just 
mention  one  which  seems  to  me  supported 
by  a  strong  anslogy.  In  the  year  1798, 
when  Mr,  Pitt  first  proposed  his  system 
of  war-taxes,  the  loan  was  raised  at  an  in- 
terest of  above  six  per  cent.  In  ISOO, 
when  they  had  been  established  two  years, 
the  intereM  of  the  loan  but-little  exceeded 
four  and  a  half  per  cent.  Adding  the  one 
per  cent,  sinking  fund  to  be  provided  on 
the  capitfd   cr^ated^    the    total  sating 
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•mounted  to  about  two  per  cent,  on  the 
nvhole  sum  raised  both  by  loan  and  war- 
taxes. 

"  Sach,  Sir*  have  been  the  efTbcts  of  the 
ayslem  which  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex* 
chequer  has  this  year  forsaken  and  im- 
paired :  a  system  sanctioned  by  general 
approbaiion,  and  proved  b^  experience  to 
be  solid,  wi»e»  and  economical.  It  has  in- 
deed required  many  sacrifices,  and  may 
require  more :  but  it  is  a  most  dangerous 
delusion,  to  expect  to  perform  great 
achievements  without  making  great  exer- 
tions. If  we  cannot  reduce  our  expencei 
to  our  income,  we  must  raise  our  income 
in  proportion  to  our  expences.  I  am 
willing  to  sive  credit  to  the  right  hon, 
gentleman  for  readiness  to  efl[ect  every 
practicable  and  prudent  retrenchment; 
and  I  trust  still  more  to  the  disposition  of 
parliament  and  of  the  public  to  enforce  it. 
But  what  more  is  wanting,  and  much 
more,  I  fear,  moi>t  be  wanting,  we  must 
be  prepared  to  furnish ;  and  it  has  been 
my  wish,  in  what  1  have  said,  to  strengthen 
the  hands  of  government  (so  far  as  my  ar- 
guments or  opinions  could  have  any  force), 
and  to  facilitate  its  resuming  the  wise,  the 
secure,  and  honourable  coune  hitherto 
pursued." 

Let  us  now  see  how  this  measure  of 
withdrawing  a  million  from  the  war- taxes 
was  viewed  by  other  great  authorities. 

In  the  Journals  of  the  House  of  Lords  I 
find  a  Protest*  against  the  measure,  to 
which  the  first  signature  is  th,at  of  lord 
Sidmootb.  The  name  of  lords  Grenville 
and  Carrington  are  also  subscribed  to  the 
same  document,  in  which  I  find,  among 
others,  the  following  objections : 

*f  Because  the  present  measure  it  sub- 
versive of  the  principles  on  which  the 
sinking  funds  and  war-tazea  have  been 
fuccessively  established  and  augmented— 
principles  invariably  adhered  to  under 
every  change  of  men  and  measures  during 
the  last  23  years,  and  now  first  aban- 
doned. 

"  Because  the  system,  of  which  this 
measure  is,  we  fear,  the  commencement, 
will  rapidly  absorb  all  the  extraordinary 
resonrces  provided  by  the  wisdom  of  par- 
liament to  meet  the  exigencies  of  war; 
and  will,  within  a  very  few  years,  plonge 
this  country  into  financial  difficulties,  such 
as  have  never  yet  been  apprehended  even 
by  those  who  have  thought  most  unfavoura- 
bly of  the  resources  of  the  country  " 

*  See  vol.  14,  p.  087. 
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In  the  month  of  July  1812,  we  find  my 
right  hon.  friend  (then,  as  now.  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer)  stating  to  this 
House,  that  "  he  should  probably  feel  it 
necessary  to  prepare  some  plan,  whatever 
it  might  be,  for  the  more  effectual  support 
of  public  credit.  What  particularly  oc- 
curred to  him  would  be  to  make  some  ad- 
dition to  the  sinking  fond  for  whatever 
portion  of  the  loan  might  exceed  the 
amount  of  the  sum  to  be  redeemed  wiihia 
the  year." 

My  right  hon.  friend  proposes  to  maka 
this  addition  indeed ;  but  in  what  manner? 
By  taking  from  the  sinking  fond,  as  it  now 
exists,  not  only  this  addition,  but  abo  the 
one  per  cent,  for  the  other  part  of  tho 
loan,,  and  all  the  charge  of  interest  for  tha 
whole. 

To  the  authority  of  my  right  hon. 
friend,  at  least,  up  to  the  present  moment^ 
for  strengthening,  instead  of  impairing  tha 
sinking  fund ;  to  that'  of  lord  Sidmouth 
and  of  lord  Grenville,  I  must  add  the  great- 
est authority  of  all,  that  of  Mr.  Pitt.  I 
can  take  upon  me  to  assure  the  Commits 
t^e,  in  the  most^confident  manner,  that  it 
was  the  strong  leaning  of  his  mind,  I 
might  almost  say  his  fixed  intention,  had 
he  lived  to  direct  the  finances  of  the  coun- 
try for  another  year,  to  impose  not  only 
the  taxes  that  might  be  necessary  to  meat 
the  charge  of  the  loan  of  that  year,  but  as 
many  more  as  he  thought  the  country  could 
bear  without  too  great  or  too  sodden  m 
pressure  *upon  its  resources.  All  the  sur- 
plus of  such  taxes,  beyond  the  interest  of 
the  loan,  he  intended  to  apply  as  an  imme^ 
diate  voluntary  aid  to  the  sinking  fond,  to 
be  gradually  withdrawn  for  the  charge  of 
future  loans,  if  for  that  purpose  any  part 
of  it,  or  the  whole,  should,  in  future  years, 
be  required. 

My  right  hon.  friend,  and  others  wbo 
so  strongly  condemned  the  subtraction  of 
a  single  million  from  the  war-taxes  in 
1809,  will  not  contend  that  the  accomula- 
iion  of  debt,  or  the  state  of  public  credit, 
or  the  amaunt  of  the  loan,  compared  to 
the  sinking  fond,  was  such  as  to  render 
haaardoos  at  that  period  what  is  compara^ 
tively  safe  at  present.  In  that  year  the 
three  per  cenU  were  at  68 ;  they  are  now 
at  59.  In  that  year  the  loan  was  17  mil- 
lions, and  the  sinking  fond  abont  10  mil- 
UoDS.  For  the  present  year  the  loan,  I 
much  fear,  will  not  be  short  of  30  millions 
on  account  of  £ngland  only,  and  the  sink- 
ing fund  less  than  14>  millions. 
It  cannot  be  imputed  to  my  right  hQ9> 
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firi^nd,  that,  in  enamerating  till  the  tir- 
tties  of  his  plaD«  he  ever  meDtioned  eco- 
tootny  as  one  of  its  recommendations. 
He  well  knew  that  he  conld  not»  although 
it  is  an  inference  in  its  favotir  which  some 
^persons  have  derived  from  a  superficial 
examination  of  his  Tables.  My  right  hon. 
friend,  I  am  sure,  would  b^  the  last  man 
to  eountenancfe  suchan  inference.  He  has 
most  successfully  shown,  on  various  occa- 
vions;  that  true  economy  consists  in  a 
course  altogether  opposite  to  that  which 
Im  n6w  adopts.  He  has  reduced  to  fi- 
gures, and  recorded  in  resolutions,  the 
proofs  of  that  economy,  demonstrating  by 
\^t  most  irrefragable  evidence,  that  to  ac- 
^amolate  debt,  in  the  manner  and  to  the 
extent  now  proposed  by  this  plan,  ia  the 
▼ery  reverse  of  good  management.  He 
has  shdwn  you  what  you  have  actually 
aayed  by  raising  a  large  portion  of  your 
aupplies  within  the  year.  I  will  not 
fatigue  the  Committee  by  a  detailed  re- 
ference to  these  proofs.  They  will  find 
4hem  in  the  speeches  of  my  right  hon. 
IKend,  to  which  I  have  already  referred. 

If  our  resources  are  not  infinite  and  ab- 
solutely inexhaustible;  if  we  have  already 
dipped  deep  inca  those  resources ;  surely 
it  the  more  becomes  us  well  to  consider. 
Whether  the  remainder  are  not  now  in 
danger  of  being  dissipated  with  unneces- 
aary  celerity  ?  Whether,  by  mortgaging 
How,  at  «ksurioas  interest,  that  income 
which  we  had  wisely  set  aside  for  the  dis- 
charge of  existing  incumbrances,  we  shall 
be  more  at  our  ease  some  few  years 
^MDCe  ?  Whether,  by  accumulating  debt 
BOW,  upon  terms  which  may  oblige  us  to 
redeem  it  at  an  expence  nearly  double 
hereafter,  we  are  compensated  for  the  im- 
Asadtate  pressure  of  usurious  interest,  by 
the  prospect  of  future  relief?  Let  gentle- 
men look  round  the  worki,  and  show  me  a 
state  once  in  difficulty;  let  them  look 
among  their  acquaintance,  and  show  me 
tin  individual,  once  involved,  that  has  ever 
been  brought  roimd  and  saved  by  these, 
or  such-like  expedients.  If  they  still 
donbt  the  dehision  of  such  a  system,  o^e 
example  drawn  from  the  financial  aflbirs 
of  this  country,  and  brought  before  them, 
tiot  by  a  comparison  of  distant  transac- 
tions, but  confined  to  the  three  last  years 
"Of  the  present  war,  will,  perhaps  more 
forcibly  than  any  more  general  view, 
<^en  their  eyes  to  the  wasteful  eofise- 
quences-of  the  prop^Med  plan. 

Let  us  compare  the  terms  of  the  loan 
«f  1810  with  Ihe  ttrms  of  the  loan  of 


l^lfl,  both  In  the  three  per  cents.  In 
IS  10,  for  every  100/.  sterling  the  contrac* 
tors  received  140i.  7«.  6d,  three  per  cent, 
stock:  in  1812,  for  every  100/.  sterling 
they  received  176/.  three  per  cent,  stock. 
A  loan  of  28  millions,  ihe  amount  assumed 
by  my  right  hon.  fViend  to  be  hereafter 
annually  raised,  would,  if  negociated  upon 
the  terms  of  1812,  add  to  the  amount  of 
debt  in  each  year  10,000,000/.  of  sCock« 
and  to  the  permanent  annual  charge 
404,000/.  (money  value),  more  than  if 
negociated  upon  the  ternbs  of  1 8 10.  And 
who  shall  say  that,  under  this  plato,  future 
loans  will  be  raised  even  on  the  terms  of 
1812?  Neither  is  this  all:  in  1810  the 
exchequer  bills  were  circulated  at  an  in- 
terest of  3d.  per  day  for  every  100/.  The 
interest  is  now  9|d.  This  is  another 
increase  of  annual  charge,  exceeding 
20e,000/.  Let  gentlemen  calculate  what 
these  differences  only  would  amount  to  in 
the  next  four  years,  both  in  increased 
debt  and  in  increased  permanent  charge ; 
and  then  they  will  have  sdkne  faint  idfea  of 
the  oeconomy  of  a  plan,  the  tendency  of 
which,  it  is  admitted,  is  to  lower  the  pricO 
of  the  funds.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
can  be  very  little  doubt,  if  the  shaking 
fund  were  left  to  its  natural  growth  for 
those  four  years  (with  the  same  amount  of 
loan),  that  the  funds  would  rerert  to  the 
more  favourable  prices  of  the  year  1810. 

Another  consideration  of  mconomy  is« 
that  the  reduction  of  interest  upon  the  five 
and  four  per  cent,  atocks,  which  has  always 
been  looked  to  as  one  of  the  advamages 
that  would  speedily  be  realised  by  the 
sinking  fond  on  the  restoration  of  peace, 
and  which  would  produce  a  saving  of 
nearly  three  millions  a  year,  must  neces- 
sarily be  retarded  by  the  effects  of  the 
proposed  system. 

I  am  aware  that  It  may  be  said  to  me,— • 
«'  If,  after  all,  you  are  of  optnion  that  this 
measure  is  so  doubtful  with  respect  to 
public  faith,  in  policy'so  haxardous,  and 
in  economy  so  expensive,  what  is  it  thai 
you  would  recommend  ?"  My  general 
answer  is,  that  it  forms  no  part  of  the 
duty  of  an  ihdividual  member  of  parlia- 
ment, neither  holding  a  responsible  aitim* 
tion,  nor  possessing  those  means  of  inform- 
ing and  maturing  his  judgment  which 
properly  belong  to  office,  to  go  beyond 
the  sphere  of  his  duty.  That  duty  I  hate 
discharged,  by  stating  my  conscieDtioos 
opinion  upon  the  present  plan.  It  crr> 
tainly  is  not  necessary,  and  it  may  not  be 
altogether  pmdeoif  for  mc  to  go  further. 
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^  my  right  hon.  friead'a  si^uatiofij  and 
iQxiout,  as  I  am*  to  satisfy  bim  and  the 
ComoiiUea*  ibai  ilis  not  my  disposition  to 
add  to  those  difficohifs,  I  am  propare^  to 
•tate  what  hasoccurr^  to  me  for  obviating 
ibiD  foDdameotal  objection  which  I  feel  to 
the  intended  measure  in  its  present  sbapoi 
if  the  patience  of  the  Committee,  which  I 
have  already  so  much  abused,  should  in« 
cJine  them  not  to  refuse  this  further  in- 
dulgence. 

My  right  hon.  friend  sUted  to  this  com- 
initiee,  on  n  farmer  occasion,  that  during 
war«  bat  especially  during  the  present 
war,  the  country  possisssed  means  of  tax** 
tlion,  which,  fr^im  ilieir  nature,  could  not 
be  permanently  c^Moued  in  time  of 
peace.  In  this  I  agreo  with  my  right  bon« 
friend*  thinking  with  bim*  that  the  war* 
taxes,  productive  ad  they  already  ar«| 
naight  however  be  considerably  ana* 
mentod.  That  the  permanent  t£xes  ap 
flat  adi^it  of  the  san^e  Ifititude,  is  an  opt^ 
iiion  which  of  late  yoari  I  hare  mpre  tbi^n 
90Ge  declared  in  this  [loose*  I  also  agref 
with  my  right  hon.  firiend,  that  an  alter»<» 
Hqn  willy  at  aome  tin\e  hereafter,  be  requi^ 
lite  in  the  Sinking  ?9od  Act  of  i  8Q2,  so  as 
to  render  more  eqqai,  and  to  eioend  over 
a  larger  portion  of  time*  that  relief  which 
the  public  will  derive  from  the  extincUoii 
of  th(«  debt  contracted  prior  to  that  periled* 
)  sabseribe  to  the  opinion,  that  to  l)av« 
devolf  ed  the  whole  of  that  relief  upon  ooe 
yeeff  i#  *n  unwise  departure  from  the  ori* 
ginal  A^ts  of  178$  ^^i  1199 ;  but,  on  the 
^ther  hand,  I  contend,  in  the  first  place, 
that  po  alteration  is  immediatelj^'  neces* 
eary ;  and  ^dlyi  that*  whenever  it  is  a;* 
iempMd*  the  object  which  we  ought  to 
liav^  prinfipally  In  view  should  be,  both 
ae  to  sinking  fund  and  debt,  to  revert,  ^ 
inucb  as  possible,  to  the  salutary  provi- 
fioM  of  those  original  Acts. 

Tb*  aimultaneou^  extinction  of  a  very 
iarga  nortion  of  dc^t,  and  an  acfpomula* 
lion  or  sinking  fund*  that  would  beoome 
ponecefiariLy  larg^  for  some  years  before 
that  event  shall  teke  place,  are  the  tw9 
inconvefiiences  against  which  my  right 
ban.  /riand  wishes  now  \o  provide-  in 
order  of  time,  the  foo  great  accuq^ulatix^n 
of  the  sinking  fund  is  the  first  of  thei|e 
evils :  it  mu^t  .jpyecesf^rily  pr^ede  tjie 
other.  But,  surely,  this  is  not  an  incon* 
venience  which  is  oitl|^  now  pre^jng 
ppon  osj  or  is  likely  to  arise,  io  (of  g  af 
we  are  ceiap^lled  to  borrow  far  beyon^ 
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the  year.  Qm  the  one  band*  tbci>^fore*  i| 
cannot  be  said  tnat  zt^  such  evil  novi; 
exists  to  call  for  our  immediate  inter* 
ference :  on  the  other,  I  have  the  cleax 
and  recorded  opinion  of  my  right  hon* 
fdend,  that  the  sinking  fond  cannot  b« 
touched, "  either  wiln  justice  to  the  atock* 
holder,  or  safety  to  the  state,  so  long  ae 
the  accumulation  of  debt  continues*'^ 

Let  us  then  examine*  whether,  opon 
the  grounds  wbich  I  have  stated,  my  right 
hon.  friend  8  plan  cannot  be  so  amenqea 
as  to  bring  it  within  (hose  limits  of  justice 
anc)  safety,  which  he  has  so  accurately  de^ 
nned.  l^r  that  purpose  we  must  find  th^ 
means  of  aYoidiqg  tb^  necessity  of  im- 
pairii^  the  efficacy  of  the  sinking  fund  et 
the  nresent  momeiit. 

Kow  my  right  hoiu  friend  is  alreadjr 

Srovided  with  taxes  ^o  the  amount  o| 
,1.^0,0Q0i.  for  the  present  year.  Hq 
wants  fJbout  700,000/,  more  to  meet  tbn 
estimated  charge.  The  course  I  sbovld 
take  would  be  in  substance  ^t$ : — First,  t 
would  charge  these  700,000^.  permanently 
upon  the  income  of  the  sinking  fund  ;  but 
secondly*  I  would  repay  to  the  sinking 
fund,  within  the  year*  and  out  of  ibe  pro* 
duce  of  the  war  taxes,  a  sum  equal  to  th» 
charge  so  thrown  upon  it  in  the  firal  in- 
stance :  and  tbirdly,  I  would  impose  new 
war-taxes  to  tbat  amount,  unless  udoq  ex« 
amination  it  should  turn  out  (as  1  nelieva 
it  would)  that  bv  the  improvements  aU 
ready  made*  ox  which  mi|;ht  be  made,  in 
the  assessment  and  collection  of  die  pro* 
peity-tax,  an  increase  in  its  produce  to 
the  full  amount  required  might  be  exp#ptn 
ed  in  the  present  year.  U  mch  an  in*, 
crease  may  be  reckoned  upon*  no  new 
taxes  would  he  necessary  oeyond  ihoin 
which  the  Chancellor  of  the  Bix^equev 
l9  actually  prepared  to  impose. 

If  the  w^  should  continue,  I  should  ii| 
like  manner  charge  the  interest  of  tl^ 
loan  of  the  next  year  upon  the  sinking 
fnnd ;  replacing  to  the  sinking  fund  thn 
amount  of  the  sum  so  charged  out  of  the 
produce  of  the  war-taxes«  and  increasing 
tbose  taxes  by  ^n  addition  equivalent  to  the 
amount  $o  transferred  to  the  sinking  fiin^* 
The  advantages  of  this  mode  of  pro« 
ceeding,  as  compared  with  that  ft  my 
right  Imn.  firiend,  would  be  these  :-*first» 
yoQ  would  avoid  braa)ctng  in  upon  tbi) 
efici|cy  of  your  jinking  fund  during  tb^ 
war:  seco^dlyi  bv  charging  upon  that 
fund  the  interest  of  the  loans,  yon  give  to 
the  coptraAtors  at  once  that  permi^^ent 
security  which  the  irar*ta^es*  fron^  their 
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nature,  do  not  afford  :  thirdly,  yoa  main- 
tain the  disposable  revenue  at  its  present 
amount:  fourthly,  by  the  growth  of  the 
sinking  fund,  you  would  revive  and  sus- 
tain public  credit ;  (raising  the  loans  in 
consequence  upon  far  cheaper  terms?) 
and  fifihly«  the  unredeemed  debt  would 
be  smaller  by,  many  millions  at  the  close 
of  the  War. 

'  I  should  not  object  to  mortgage,  in  this 
manner,  the  sinking  fund  to  the  amount 
in  the  whole  required  by  my  right  hon. 
friend  for  the  next  four  years,  if  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  war  should  render  such  a 
6acri6ce  necessary. 

If  at  the  end  of  the  four  years,  or  sooner, 
peace  should  be  restored,  we  should  then 
be  in, a  situation  to  revise  the  Act  of 
J802,  without  injury  to  the  public  interest, 
or  to  the  public  creditor ;  but,  even  then, 
I  should  think  it  improvident  to  interfere 
too  hastily  with  the  operations  of  the  sink- 
ipg  fund.  I  would  still  continue  to  repay 
to  that  fund,  by  a  portion  of  the  war-taxes, 
to  be  continued  speciBcally  for  that  pur- 
pose, the  full  amount  charged  upon  it  on 
account  of  loans,  until  the  state  of  public 
credit  should  admit  of  a  reduction  of  in- 
terest on  the  five  per  cent,  stock. 

When  we  shall  not  only  have  ceased  to 
make  any  addition  to  our  existing  debt, 
but  shall  further  be  enabled  to  reduce  the 
interest  on  a  large  portion  of  that  debt; 
then,  I  should  say,  the  time  would  be  ar- 
rived^ when,  without  prejudice  to  the 
state,  -or  injury  to  individuals,  you  might 
leave  the  charge  oC  those  loans  upon  the 
sinking  fund,  unreplaced  by  any  further 
repayment  from  other  sources. 

The  reduction  of  the  five  per  cent* 
io  a  four  per  cent,  stock  would  be  an  ad- 
Vantage  of  no  small  consideration,  which 
is  at  least  postponed  by  the  plan  of  my 
right  hon.  friend.  The  saving  by  this  re- 
duction of  interest,  when  it  takes  plac^ 
will  be  more  than  one  million  a  year ;  a 
saving  either  to  be  made  over  to  the  sink- 
ing mrid,  or  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
public  service,  as  may  appear  most  ex- 
pedient, under  all  the  circumstances  of 
the  country,  at  the  time  when  it  may  take 
place* 

In  T8I9,  we  should  have  the  further 
aid  of  the  imperial  annuities  (230,000/.  a 
year),  which  will  then  fall  in ;  and  in 
tS21,  the  charge  of  the  loan  of  1807, 
amouriting  to  1, 200,0001.  a  year,  will  be 
set  free.  Without  anticipating  the' duty 
nf  a  future  parltameni,  as  to  what  may  be 
tile  m6i(t  proper  application  of  these  turns; 


it  is  obvious  that  these  resources,  from  the 
proximity  of  their  falling  in,  might,  to 
the  event  of  peace,  afford  further  facilities 
in  the  execution  of  the  suggestion- of  which 
I  am  now  stating  onlyHt  very  general  out- 
line. 

Let  us  suppose  that  we  act  upon  the 
principle  of  this  suggestion,  and  that  peace 
is  not  restored  s(y)ner  than  the  end  of  the 
year  1816.  We  should,  by  that  time,  have 
mortgaged  the  sinking  fund  co  the  amount 
of  about  six  millions.  Its  whole  amount 
applicable  to  the  reduction  of  debt,  in 
1816,  would  be  upwards  of  18  millions. 
It  is  not  over-sanguine  to  assume,  that  by 
the  effect  of  the  continuance  of  »uch  a 
sinking  fund,  with  itsatmoal  improvement 
for  two  years  after  a  peaces  the  interest 
on  the  five  per  cent,  stock  might  be  re- 
duced to  four  per  cent.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  cannot  be  denied  by  those  who 
are  acquainted '  with  the  nature  of  our 
war*taxesj  that  several  of  the  most  produc- 
tive (independent  of  the  property-taz» 
which,  in  a  more  or  less  proportion,  must, 
1  think,  be  continued,  at  least  for  some 
vearSf  as  the  foundation  of  our  peace  esta-^ 
blishment)  might  Without  difficulty  be 
maintained  for  two  years  after  the  restore* 
tion  of  peiice  ;  say  till  the  close  of  1818. 
The  sinking  fund  would  then  have  reached 
nearly  to  twenty,  millions.  By  deducting 
the  aid  of  the  war*taxes,  it  would,  in  the 
year  1819,  be  reduced  to  somewhat  above 
fourteen  millions,  or  fifteen,  if  the  saving 
by  the. contemporaneous  reduction  of  the 
five  per  cents  should  be  allotted  to  it. 
From  that  period,  so  long  as  peace  should 
continue,  we  should  have  annually  the 
gratifying  task  to  perform,  of  remitting  to 
the  people  more  or  less  of  their  burdens ; 
and  we  might  look  back  upon  our  past 
difficulties  with  the  cheering  recollection* 
that  a  firm  adherence  to  the  principles  laid 
down  by  Mr.  Pitt  in  1792  had  enabled  us 
to  provide  for  all  the  exigencies  of  this 
tremendous  and  protracted '  contest,  with* 
out  for  a  moment  swerving  from  that  strict 
good  faith  which  at  ortce  raises  our  cba* 
racter  and  doubles  our  resources;  at  once 
enables  us,  by  exertions  unparalleled  in 
our  history,  to  uphold  the  glory  of  our 
arms  in  every  quarter  of  the  world,  and  to 
find  in  the  public  credit  at  home  the  means 
by  whieh  such  exertions  'are  to  be  sus- 
tained. 

I  will  not  weary  the  committee  by  going 
into  further  details  of  the  alteration  which 
I  could  wibh  to  see  introduced  into  the 
plan  of  my  right  hon.  friend.    If  the  prto« 
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ciple  of  that  aUeratton  sbovK)  once  be  ad- 
mitted by  him,  I  am  sure  that  be  would 
be  Infinitely  more  competent  to  direct  its 
application  than  myself.  By  adopting  it^ 
he  would  remove  the  only  intuperable  ob- 
jection which  I  feel  to  hit  plan;  that 
which  ariftei  from  its  directly  breaking  in 
Dpon  the  sinking  fund,  and  diminishing  its 
effective  amount  and  operation,  under  cir- 
cumstances, which,  according  to  my  right 
hon.  friend's  own  words,  more  than  once 
quoted  by  me,  render  such  interference 
neither  consistent  **  with  justice  to  the 
ftockbolder,  nor  with  safety  to  the  state/' 

The  Oftanor/Zor  qf  the  Etehequer  confessed 
that  the  speech  of  his  right  hon.  friend 
who  had  just  concluded,  had  abounded 
with  mistakes  so  threat,  and  with  miscon- 
ceptions so  radical,  that  he  aFmost  des- 
paired of  convincing  the  committee  of  the 
expediency  of  the  plan  he  had  proposed. 
He  was  the- more  confirmed  in  that  fear, 
hecanse  his  right  hon.  friend,  who  bad  all 
the  assistance  of  official  information,  bad 
totally  misunderstood  his  plan,  and  the 
principles  on  which  it  was  founded  ;  his 
right  bon.  friend  would  have  taken  a  fairer 
view  of  that  plan,  if  be  bad  considered  it 
aii  the  means  by  which  they  were  to  be 
enabled  on  that  day  to  enter  upon  the  en- 
joyment of  those  provisions  which  had  so 
long  been  in  a  state  of  preparation.  *  The 
question  was,  whether  the  time  was  really 
come  when  the  nation  was  to  avail  itself  of 
the  advantages  which  had  been  prepared. 
His  right  hon.  friend  was  much  mistaken 
when  he  said  that  the  plan  which  had 
been  proposed  would  operate  in  a  manner 
prejudicial  to  the  Interests  of  the  stock* 
bolder.  He  could  never  have  reconciled 
himself  to  the  plan,  if  it  could  have  such 
an  etfect.  His  right  hon.  friend  had  not 
mentioned  what  he  (the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer)  believed  was  generally  under- 
stood, that  a  departure  from  the  Act  of 
1802  most  at  some  time  necessarily  take 
place.  Thif  was  that  which  mast  occur, 
and  therefore  the  question  now  before 
them  was,  in  a  great  measure,  whether  or 
not  the  present  was  the  proper  time  for 
departing  from  It }  He  wu  far  from  wish- 
ing to  put  the  sinking  fond  down.  Instead 
of  doing  this,  be  hoped  the  proceeding  of 
thai  night  would  place  it  on  a  more  solid 
foundation  than  it  ever  had  been,  and  make 
it  more  than  ever  a  glorious  monument  to 
the  memory  of  Mr.  PKt.  He  admitted 
that,  for  all  the  loans  contracted  since  the 
Mh  of  1792  was  feasoi,  Mm  Creditors  bad 


a  right  to  the  full  benefit  of  the  provisiona 
of  that  act ;  but  he  contended  it  was  in' 
no  degree  infringed  by  the  resolutions 
under  consideration.  The  plan,  of  which 
they  were  a  part,  went  to  annihilate  everjT 
debt,  contracted  not  only  within  the  period 
of  45  years,  but  within  a  shorter  period 
than  that  within  which  its  liquidation  waa 
promised  by  the  existing  system.  He  bad 
thought  it  probable  bis  right  bon.  friend 
would  have  pointed  oat  some  case  in 
which  this  could  not  be  made  clear,  but 
as  his  Industry  had  not  discovered  an 
instance  of  this,  he  (the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer)  could  not  but  think  he  bad  » 
right  to  suppose  that  such  could  not  be 
found.  This  broasht  to  his  recoHection 
what  appeared  to  him  a  most  extraordi- 
nary objection  to  the  plan  which  had  been 
nrged  by  the  ri^ht  hon.  gentleman.  He 
bad  objected  to  it,  that  its  principle  wat 
to  take  the  sinking  fond,  and  afUr  reserv<^ 
ing  of  it  so  much  as  would  serve  to  extin** 
guish  the  debt  in  45  years,  to  apply  the 
remainder  to  the  public  service.  This  he 
declared  was  no  part  of-  the  present  plan, 
though  he  contended,  that  by  the  Act  of 
1702,  to  vary  the  mode  of  the  redemption! 
of  the  debt  to  the  principle  of  extinguishing 
each  successive  loan  within  the  period  of 
45  vears^  was  stedfastly  kefSt  in  viewer 
Nothing,  however,  in  the  present  plan^ 
brought  this  question  now  before  the 
House,  as  the  plan  which  he  had  suggested 
went  to  discharge  the  debt  incurred  by 
each  loan  within  a  shorter  period  even 
than  that  within  which,  b^  the  existing 
system*  it  could  be  extinguished.  That  it 
was  the  opinion  of  Mr,  Pitt  that  it  ougbC 
to  rest  with  parliament,  to  porebaae,  la 
the  present  mode  of  redeeming  the  public 
debt  without  variation,  or  to  vary  it  accord** 
ing  to  circumstances,  was  clear  from  the 
proposition  brought  forward  in  that  House 
to  1803,  with  the  concurrence,  and  at  the 
suggestion  of  that  distinguished  statesman. 
The  right  bon.  gentleman  bad  said,  that 
if  the  sinking  fund's  operation  by  com* 
pound  interest  were  broken  in  upon  at  all, 
the  one  per  cent,  which  formed  the  sinking 
fond,  might  next  be  uken  away.  He 
strongly  dissented  from  this  opinion,  and 
contended  that  the  two  cases  were  quite 
different.  The  mode  of  redeeming  the 
debt  might  be  varied,  botthe  one  per  cent* 
could  not  be  withheld  or  taken  away. 
The  several  loans  contracted  were  directed 
by  the  act  to  be  paid'off*  in  regular  sncces* 
sion.  The  only  way  to  eff*ect  this,  as  all 
the  loaaairere  raiaed  Id  a  conmeD  stock. 
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WW  U  p9if  oflTa  portion  of  the  debt  equal 
td  the  amottat  of  some  of  the  loam,  and 
then  to  MMinie  that  such  loans  were  dia- 
qhtrgid.  The  Act  of  1803  clearly  recog- 
sifed  the  right  of  parliament  to  vary  the 
aUde  of  ^Qecting  tbe  redemption  of  the 
delKt  The.  great  object  of  thin  plan  had 
keen  ateied  by  the  right  hon.  gentle  («an, 
le  poatpoQO'Uie  charges  which  might  now 
fall  00  tbo'i^ountrv  for  several  years.  He 
edmttled  this  to  be  one  of  the  otyects  be 
k»^  in  view*  and  he  woold  own  th/at  he 
Ikoagbt  it  one  of  no  small  importance. 
He  hardly  knew  what  coald  be  more  d«- 
eiraMe.  then  to  postpone  those  charges  fof 
4  years,  if  this  co«ld  be  done  without  vioi 
leting  these  great  principles  whiich  ought 
erer  fco  rega^eAe  their  oonduct.  He  would 
•ow  suppote,  that  It  GORild  be  proved  to 
BaonQpartei  that  wttbetft  departing  frpeg^ 
Ibof  e  principles  of  good  faith  which  they 
bad  hitherto  kepi. .in  view«  they  could 
proHOu^  the  waa  with  vigouf  for  that 
period  without  iBiposing  any  new  bur* 
tb^ai  0n  tbe  people.  He  did  not  think 
Piionapari^  would  find  much  consoUtioa 
hi  looking  ibrward  to  the  bankruptcies 
wbiob  ml^t  Afterwards  take  piece,  Qreat 
•dTantafiea  might  result  from  such  •  me^^- 
sure  to  ^is  country.  Within  the  space  of 
(our  .years  the  face  of  Europe  might  be 
easentially  changed;  and  if  ever  tbei^ 
wa9  a  period  at  which  grent  sacrifi^^e^ 
eoald  be  made  for  a  time,  MTthf^y  co.uld  b^ 
Quade  witboiut  a  violation  of  great  oanstitur 
liooal  principles,  this  was  the  period  whkb 
called  for  the  en.  Xbe  right  hon.  gentleman 
had  Uld  great  streivi  on  the  septioients 
which  he  had  delivered  on  former  oocs^ 
•ions.  He  had  no  disposition  to  deny 
what  he  had  then  stated,  nor  io  explain 
hie  atatemcnts  away.  Content  to  toke 
them  aa  they  stood,  thipy  were  what  be 
thought  was  right  at  the  time,  and  in  no« 
thing  arere  t^y  inconsistent  with  the 
prindplep  be  maintained  new,  The  Comr 
mittee  would  see,  that  a  prevision  was  made 
in  the  plan  for  a  long  series  of  years.  That 
great  eKpenoes  would  long  be  feU«bo  could 
not  bat  expncft;  but  that. the  expenditure 
of  the  country  would  very  long  remain 
what  iiL  was  at  ptesent,  he  bad  no  right  to 
lake  for  granted* 

The  right  hon«  gentleman  bad  .taken  an 
ndYantage  of  him  io  referring  to  his  statOf 
iQcntf,  and  supposed  tba  case  of  the  war 
continuing  for  25  years.  If  war.  should 
ooniinoe  tlie  scourge  of  Euiope  for  52^ 
years  longer,  great  sect ificiM  wopld  ceri- 
Uioly  he  iweeas ary  «i  th^  pai^  of  thia 
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country.     In   that  case,  we  should  see 


nearly  45  years  (with  little  interruption) 
of  war  and  desolation,  which  was  a  scene 
which  he  believed  the  history  of  the  world 
had  never  yet  presented.  If  such  a  cala- 
mity should  occur,  heavy  additional  taxea 
were  certainly  the  least  we  could  expect. 
The  right  hon.  gentleman  had  sopposed  in 
his  calculations  that  the  debt  created  had 
all  been  created  in  the  5  per  cents.  He 
could  not  admit  any  such  supposition.  On 
looking  back  to  the  last  5  years»  1  SOS,  {>, 
10,  1 1,  and  12,  the  total  amount  of  stock 
created  in  the  %  p^r  cents,  waf  5Sf  mil- 
lions out  of  1 18  millions.  He  must  protest 
against  the  infereuxie  to  be  drawn  froin  the 
supp9f  ition  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman, 
and  against  the  assumption,  that  it  was  in- 
different in  what  funds  the  stock  wascreated* 
There  would  be  a  very  great  difference  in 
speaking  of  a  thousand  millions  in  one 
fund  and  a  thousand  millions  in  another. 
He  felt  satisfaction  at  finding  that  his  right 
bun.  friend  had  not  been  able  to  discover 
any  inaccuracy  in  bis  tables.  In  the  addi^ 
tional  tables,  however,  which  had  beea 
made  out  for  the  right  hon.  gentleman^ 
there  was  an  error,  which,  though  iiot  of  « 
importance  in  a  calculation  for  a  long  sariea 
of  ye^rs,  waf  so  when  applied  for  a  single 
y^ar.  It  ai9piped^ha  sinking  fund  to  be 
equal  in  amouiit  to  each  fund  created.  A 
moment'^  consideration  would  prove  this 
to  be  erroneous.  Thf)  eilect  of  the  new 
plan  woiuld  be  to  increase  the  , linking 
f«ad  for  the  first  year.  In  tbfi  first  sis 
quarters,  be  calcujjstqd  it  would  be  en- 
larged by  i<)0,OOoi(.  beyond  what  it  would 
be  by  the  presept  system* 

Having  etated  the  periods  at  which  the 
payments  pvere  to  be  made  to  the  Siokiag 
Fund,  he  proceeded  ^  controvert  the  state- 
ment that  the  taxes  would  bp  greatly  i|r* 
creased  firom  ihe  year  1830.  From  tbo 
falling  in  of  the  consolidated  sinking  fund 
at  that  period^it  was  thought  no  additional 
taxes  would  be  neceasary,  in  the  supposi- 
tion of  war  continuing  for  .a  coipiderablo 
time.  The  question  might  be  brought 
ioto  a  very  nj^row  compasa.  It  waa.thia 
-^sball  we  pay  ts^tes  now,  or  risk^^ing 
called  upop  to  pa^  ta^es  in  l$S0  i  In  ad-* 
dition  to  that  feeling,  which  made  us  natu- 
rally disposed  to  pat  oiF  the  e? il  for  the 
present,  whan  it  oould  be  donf  without 
danger,  there  waa  thia  consideration  io 
favour  of  the  plan :  we  knew  the  ta^ea 
werf  wanted  np^  3  ^^om  a  cbaiige  of  cir- 
cua^tanc^  thay  might  not  be  ^called  for 
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itaied  Mr.  Addington  to  fcave  been  fa? our* 
M^t  in  1803,  toaplaaWhich  Mr.  Pitl 
had*  when  dying,  mentioDed  as  ihat  which 
he  bad  had  in  contemplation;  namely,  a 
plan  to  inereate  the  war  taxes.  This  was 
afterwards  carried  into  effect  by  the  pre- 
sent marquis  of  Lansdowne  and  lord  Gren* 
Tille;  In  speaking  on  this  subject,  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  had  not  paid  saffi* 
cient  attention  to  circumstances.  Great 
eflbrts  had  been  made  in  1807  to  equalize 
the  public  burdens  and  the  public  expen- 
diture, and  this  for  a  time  had  been  Tery 
successful.  It  had  ceased  to  be  eo,  and 
afler  such  an  eCFurt  so  recently  made,  it 
was  for  the  House  to  determine  whether  it 
would  be  prudent  to  attempt  to  carry  that 
plan  any  farther. 

In  liis  judgment  the  present  plan  afford- 
ed  a  probable  prospect  of  affording  the 
country  much  benefit,  without  exposing  it 
to  those  inconveniences  which  were  an- 
ticipated. The  right  hon*  gentleman  did 
not  do  it  justice,  when  he  spoke  of  h  as 
being  founded  on  a  calculation  which  ex* 
tended  to  but  four  years ;  be  would  find 
it  extended  to  14 ;  and  he  (the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer)  would  have  thought 
very  little,  of  its  profisions  had  they  not 
-been  of  a  more  permanent  nature,  if  they 
had  not  been  framed  with  a  view  to  a 
change  of  circumstances,  as  well  as  to 
give  the  sinking  fond  a  steady  operation. 
The  advantage  which  it  offered  In  pre- 
venting too  rapid  a  diminution  of  the  rate 
of  interest,  was  one  which,  during  the 
war,  ought  not  to  be  lost  sight  of.  The 
advantage,  too,  which  it  would  hereafker 
give,  in  furnishing  100  millions  In  time  of 
peace,  as  a  fund  against  the  return  of  hos- 
tilities, was  one  of  great  moment.  This 
would  place  an  instrument  of  force  in  the 
hands  of  parliament,  which  might  lead  to 
the  most  important  results.  He  hardly 
knew  of  any  thing  more  desirable  than  to 
have  such  a  fond  so  treasured  op,  if  it 
could  be  formed  without  a  great  public 
inconvenience.  He  was  of  opinion,  that 
even  advantages  ^ might  be  bought  too 
dearly;  and  an/advantages  which  this 
plan  might  ofier,  would,  in  his  opinion,  be 
loo  dearly  purchased,  if  they  could  not 
be  gained  without  a  deviation  from  jus- 
lice  lovrards  the  public  creditor.  The 
plan,  however,  he  repeated,  was  not 
founded  in  injuittce,  nor  in  any  respect 
an  infringement  of  those  laws  under 
which  they  believed  themselves  secure. 
It  might  be  objected  by  some,  that  keep- 
ing ia  foaerve  a  large  Amd  to  meet  the 


expenoes  of  a  new  war,  might  be  Ifhely  to 
make  the  government  of  this  country  ar* 
rogant  and  ambitious,  and  therefore  have 
a  tendency  unnecessarily  to  plunge  us  m 
new  contests.  On  this  subject  he  would 
say,  from  long  experience  and  observa- 
tions, that  it  would  be  better  for  our  neigh<« 
hours  to  depend  on  the  moderation  of  this 
country,  than  for  this  country  to  depend 
on  theirs.  He  should  not  think  the  plait 
objectionable  on  this  account.  If  the 
sums  treasured  up,  were  misapplied  by 
the  arrogant  or  ambitious  conduct  of  an  j 
government,  the  blame  must  fall  on  the 
heads  of  those  who  misused  it,  and  not  oa 
those  who  put  it  into  their  hands  for  pur- 
poses of  defence.  They  did  therr  duty  ia 
furnishing  the  means  of  preserving  the 
greatness  and  glory  of  the  country,  though 
those  means  might  be  used  for  the  par* 
poses  of  ambition,  rapine,  and  desolation. 
He  passed  over  the  minute  details  con* 
nected  with  the  subject,  as  he  wished  this 
plan  to  be  considered  as  a  great  measure 
of  national  policy.  The  landed  proprie- 
tors he  thought  it  would  relieve  from 
charges  which  would  press  heavy  opoa 
them  at  this  time,  if  som^  such  measure 
were  not  attempted :  to  those  ffugaged  ia 
trade  he  looked  for  sopport  from  the  ad- 
vantages it  was  calculated  to  afford  them; 
and  to  the  stock*holders,  whom  it  more 
immediately  aflected  than  any  other  class 
in  the  community,  he  trusted  it  would  be 
satisfactory,  as  it  gave  them  greater  bene* 
fit  than  the  other  classes  to  which  he  had 
alluded.  He  now  returned  to  the  ques- 
tion, as  to  the  propriety  of  bringing  for- 
ward this  measure  at  the  present  time. 
The  present  period,  he  thought,  offered  a 
favourable  opportunity  for  its  being  acted 
upon,  the  whole  of  the  funded  debt  of 
1786,  amounting  to  near  2'K>,000,000/. 
having  been  liquidated  by  the  operation 
of  the  one  per  cent,  sinking  fund.  The 
public  bad  a  right  to  receive  the  earliest 
possible  benefit  from  the  operation  of  that 
fund,  for  the  great  exertions  they  had 
made  to  pay  off  the  debt.  He  repeated 
the  present  plan  was  no  infringement  of 
the  Act  of  1792,  and  quoted  the  provisions 
of  that  Act  to  support  this  assertion.  Of 
all  the  objections  that  had  been  made  to 
his  plan,  he  had  heard  none,  except  such 
as  arose  from  misconceptions,  which  he 
had  not  before  fully  and  deliberatelv  con- 
sidered. What  weight  they  would  have 
with  the  Committee  it  was  not  for  him  to 
say,  but  in  his  mind  they  were  not  to  be 
compared  with  the  advantages  which  the 
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to  give  the  arguments  «f  his  opponents  all 
the  importance  which  belonged  to  them^ 
he  could  not  think  they  at  all  made 
against  his  plan«  The  benefits  which 
would  result  ftom  it  were  immediate  and 
certain,  the  inconveniences  apprehended 
uncertain  and  remote. 

Mr.  Baring  said  he  entertained  much 
the  same  view  of  this  question  as  his  hon. 
friend  (Mr.  Huskisson),  the  impression  of 
whose  admirable  statement  on  the  House, 
be  trusted  he  should  not  weaken  by  any 
thing  which  he  might  take  the  liberty  of 
urging.  When  the  right  hon.  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  first  submitted 
bis  plan  to  the  House,  he,  in  common  with 
others,  was  fearful  that,  when  it  was  un- 
derstood, the  sinking  fund,  which  had  at 
all  times  been  considered  sacred,  was 
about  to  be  touched,  a  panic  would  name- 
diately  arise  in  the  public  mind.  This 
sensation  he  lent  his  exertions  to  suppress, 
and  was  happy  to  find  that  persons  with- 
out doors  had  met  the  subject  without 
those  alarms  which  he  had  anticipated. 
From  the  strong  desire  he  had  entertained 
that  no  panic  should  take  place  out  of 
doors  at  an  idea  of  an  attack  upon  the 
sinking  fund,  he  did,  on  the  first  bringing 
forward  of  the  present  Resolutions,  state 
that,  whatever  might  be  the  future  opera- 
tion of  the  measure,  there  was  no  occa- 
sion for  indulging  any  immediate  alarm 
on  account  of  it  Lest  what  be  hadjaid 
on  that  occasion  however  should  be  con- 
strued into  an  approbation  of  the  present 
measure,  he  found  himself  impelled  in 
this  early  stage  of  the  proceeding,  to  set 
himself  right  in  this  respect  with  the 
House  and  the  public.  What  he  had  then 
said,  in  disapprobation  of  the  plan,  he 
was  now  desirous  of  renewing*— convinced, 
as  he  was,  that  any  infringement  on  the 
sinking  fund  was  not  alone  jof  deep  im- 
portance to  the  country,  but  likely  to  be 
attended  with  the  most  serious  effects. 
He  entreated  gentlemen  would  not  be 
led  away  with  the  plausible  hope  that  they 
would,  in  reality,  be  relieved  from  that 
burthen  of  taxes  which  had  been  alluded 
to.  Any  person  who  had  read  the  speech 
which  the  right  -hon.  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  had  delivered  to  the  House, 
and  had  studied  it  with  coolness  and  de« 
liberation,  must  have  been  convinced,  that 
the  plan  which  had  been  proposed,  would 
ultimately,  if  parliament  did  not  interpose 
to  put  an  end  to  its  existence,  bring  ruin 
vpon  the  country.    The  plan  of  his  right 


quer,  whatever  he  might  say  to  the  con* 
trary,  was  the  first  which  had  gone  t^c 
length  of  touching  the  sinking  fund,  not- 
withstanding it  had  all  along  been  pre- 
dicted, that  it  would  be  broke  in  upon  the 
moment  it  was  worth  touching.  We  had 
^pen  astonishing  instances  of  financial  dis- 
tress, previous  to  the  suspension  of  the 
payments  in  specie  by  the  Bank';  but 
notwithstanding  the  various  distresses 
which  the  country  had  been  deduced  to, 
notwithstanding  the  stoppage  of  batik 
payments,  and  the  unparalleled  failures 
that  have  taken  place  in  the  commercial 
part  of  the  country,  the  sinking  fund  had 
never  been  attempted  to  be  touched  till 
this  year,  and  no  such  measure  as  the 
present  had  ever  been  seriously  thought 
of.  Let  it  not  be  supposed,  however,  that 
the  present  measure  could  have  the  effect 
of  relieving  the  public  from  burdens  and 
taxes.  It  was  impossible  for  any  gentle- 
man, or  for  the  public,  not  to  see  that  the 
system,  if  to  be  persevered  in,  must  lead, 
he  should  not  say  to  ruin,  for  that  the 
House  would  prevent ;  but,  that  it  could 
not  ultimately  prevent  from  falling  on 
them  burdens  which  they  must  bear  ;  and 
that  the  transposition  of  figures  from  one 
^count  to  another  could  not  prevent  this. 
He  should  consider,  first.  Whether  this 
was  or  was  not  a  violation  of  good  faith 
with  the  public  creditor?  2ndly,  If  the 
measure  could  be  of  any  public  advan- 
tage I  In  considering  the  first  of  these 
questions,  it  was  not  enough  to  look  if 
there  was  any  possibility  of  finding  an 
excuse  for  making  this  infringement ;  but 
whether  there  was  ,any  law  by  which  this 
fund  could  at  all  be  touched.  The  gene- 
ral sense  of  the  public  was  that  the  sink- 
ing fund  is  pledged  by  parliament  as  a 
security  to  the  stockholders,  and  they  de. 
pend  on  the  justice  and  good  faith  of  par- 
liament to  preserve  to  them  that  security ; 
and  if  it  appeared  to  the  public  that  this 
sinking  fund  ought  never  to  be  touched, 
placing  it  in  the  light  of  a  contract,  the 
principle  of  honour  ought  to  be  to  par- 
liament what  the  principle  of  justice 
is  to  individuals.  If  a  fund  so  pledged 
as  a  security  to  another,  were  in  a  court 
of  equity,  it  would  be  beyond  the  power 
of  the  party  pled^in^  it,  at  all  to  inter- 
fere in  the  application  of  the  produce 
of  it;  and,  on  this  principle,  the  pub- 
lic having  st^ll  within  their  power  the 
direction  of  this  fund  pledged  by  them 
for  particular  purposes*  the  force  of  h<^ 
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mow  «daht  to  be  to  them  what  the  coorte 
of  JQf CK*e  would  be  to  a  common  indivi- 
dual !•  It  the  principle  of  touching  thr 
pinlMng  fuiul  Wab  allowed  ihi«  year,  what 
gaaraiiiee  had  the  public  against  «ome 
new  proposiioo  of  a  similar  description 
hereafter }  He  t>hould  not  enter  into  the 
merits  of  the  measure  in  I8(K2>  for  the 
sake  of  inquiring  if  it  went  to  violate  the 
original  purposes  of  the  sinking  fund ;  it 
was  sufficient  for  the  purpose  ol  the  present 
arga«i»ent,  that  such  wa»  not  the  intention  of 
the  Act  of  1 802,  and  that  ao  equivalent  Iras 
there  gi.f  en.  'lliert  fore,  though  parliament 
thought  proper  there  to  regulate  the  appli- 
cation of  the  proceeds  of  part  of  the  sink- 
ing fund,  that  afforded  no  argument  why 
they  should  now  regulate  it  again,  and  in  a 
very  different  sense.  So  much  as  to  the 
faith  -  pledged  to  the  public  creditor. 
Thfn,  as  to  the  payment  of  the  whole 
debt  within  45  years,  the  statement  of 
the  honourable  gentleman  (Mr.Hoakisson) 
on  that  p«>int,  it  was  impo«sible  for  him 
to  improve.  -  The  vi^ht  hon.  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  gave  the  House 
and  the  country  a  new  sinking  fund  ; 
but  on  the  same  principle  on  which  he  now 
touched  the  old  sinking  fund,  might  he 
come  next  year  and  take  away  whatever 
part  of  the  additional  sinking  fund  he 
thought  proper.  The  next  qoe»tion  was 
if  this  was  the  proper  time  for  such  a  mea- 
•tare  as  the  presfnt:  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  said  it  was,  but  he  differed 
from  him  in  that  opinion.— The  right  hon. 
gentleman  stated,  and  truly,  that  the  state 
of  the  sinking  fund  would  at  some  time  or 
another,  require  legolation  and  allotment. 
But  it  seemed  rather  a  poor  excuse,  be* 
cause  something  was  wanted  in  the  year 
1 8 1 3,  to  select  that  as  the  year  for  regu- 
lating  a  fund  which  might  require  some 
regulation  in  the  year- 1830.  But  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  saw  something  in 
the  present  time  peculiarly  favourable  to 
this  measuf  e.  It  was  clear  that  op  to  the 
year  1 809,  nothing  had  occurred  so  pecu« 
Ji«rly  favourable  to  an  encroachment  on 
the  sinking  fund,  as  to  render  such  a  mea- 
sure at  all  advisable.  If  he  (Mr.  Baring) 
therefore,  could  shew  that  1809  was  infi- 
nitely more  favourable  for  the  carrying 
into  execution  such  a  measure  than  the 
present  moment,  the  right  hon.  gentl^- 
mau's' argument  on  this  head  would  fall 
to  the  ground.  From  what  fond  any  sum 
•f  money  for  the  service  of  the  year  was 
taken  was  a  mere  matter  of  book-keeping 
U  ih«  Treasury  ;  hat  the  real  question  wu 
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whmt'did  the  country  spend,  and  what 
funds  had  she*  to  spends  throwing  all  her 
funds  into  one  common  stock,  and  placing 
her  expenditure  against  her  income  ?  Mr. 
Percevars  proposition  in  the  year  1800 
was  to  break  in  upon  uxes  set  aside  for  a 
particular  purpose,  only  for  one  year ;  hot 
such  a  measure  was  then  deemed  inexpe- 
dient. Were  things,  then,  so  much  alter- 
ed  for  the  better,  that  what  could  not  then 
be  done  for  one  year,  was  now  justifiabto 
for  a  number  of  years  ?  To  prove  this,  tho 
right  h^on«.  gentleman  must  shew  that  thii^ga 
were  in  an  infinitely  more  favourable  si- 
tuation  now  than  they  were  then.  To 
shew  that  this  was  far  from  being  the  case^ 
he  (Mr.  Baring)  should  only  state,  that  in 
1809  the  surplus  of  the  consolidated  fund 
was  upwards  of  seven  millions,  with  a  great 
difference  of  expenditure.  He  was  afraid 
he  could  not  say  that  for  the  present  year 
it  amounted  to  one  million,  so  that  he  might 
state  that  this  surplus  was  now  absolutely 
reduced  to  nothing.  The  difference  be- 
tween our  expences  in  the  vear  1809  and 
those  of  the  present  year,  he  was  .certain, 
he  did  not  overstate  at  an  increase  of  10 
millions,  thereby  creating  a  difference  as 
between  our  expenditure  for  1809,  and  tho 
present  year,  and  our  funds  to  meet  that 
increased  expenditure,  to  the  amount  of 
upwards  of  1 7  millions.  In  the  year  1809 
the  3  per  cents,  were  at  66| ;  at  present 
they  were  so  low  as  59.  These  were  tho 
changes  of  circumstances  between  tho 
year  1809  and  the  present  year:  and  after 
it  had  been  found  that  ih  the  year  1809 
an  operation  similar  to  the  present  could 
not  be  borne  even  for  a  single  year,  ho 
left  it  to  the  country  to  ssry,  if  they  were 
prepared  to  indulge  in  these  golden 
dreams  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 

3uer,  and  for  four  years  together,  to  lio 
own  under  this  sort  of  expenditure  ?  On 
whatever  fund  the  money  was  raised  still 
the  question  remained,  what  vras  the  sum 
which  was  actually  spent.  In  the  year 
1807  the  excess  of  the  loan  unprovided  for 
was  3.800,000/.  This  year  it  would  be 
fourteen  millions  and  a  half,  supposing  that 
the  loan  for  the  year  would  be  twenty- 
eight  milNons.  In  the  year  1807  thero 
was  a  pledge,  that  if  the  loan  exceeded 
the  sum  mentioned,  parliament' .should 
provide  for  the  excess  by  taxes.  Now, 
however,  by  the  plan  proposed,  whatever 
excess  arose,  was  to  be  laid  on  the  sinking 
fund.  The  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Hus- 
kisson)  had  told  the  difference  between 
the  rate  of  borrowing  tho  loan  for  this 
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year  and  for  tlie  yvatr  1W9|  «nd  tbtitk 
would  occtision  a  dmoreace  to  ih*  amount 
often  millionftof atock.     He  (Mn  Baring) 
declared  it  to  be  impoiaibla  that  we  coaM 
^  oh  borrowing  at  this  rate.    Taking  tbb 
MA  niM  years,  the  som  l^orrowed  for  the 
aarrice  of  the  coatitry  waa,  on  an  alrera^ 
^4  miiiiohs  a  year ;  and  for  the  next  nine 
yeava^  tbe  average  would  be  25f  milliona 
a  year.    This  fact  alone,  he  coomnded. 
moat  hare  a   strong    impression  .on  the 
mtud  of  tlie  public  credUor.    If  we  were 
for  the  next  nine  years  to  borrow'S5i  «itl- 
lions  a  year  above  what  we  wore  to  pay 
off,    with    a    decreasing    sinking    fend, 
whereas  for  this  last  nine  yeat«,  We  had 
only  borrowed,  on  tin  average.  §i  millions 
above  what  we  were  to  pay  ott,  and  that» 
toov  m\k  an  increasing  sinking  fund  :•— 
#as  that,  he  nsked,  to  have  no  effect  on 
the  siiockho^r  ?    It  was  iBipos8ihie»  he 
Oontendad^  thai  this  plan  should  continue 
without  bringing  the  5  per  cents,  to  50 ! 
Tha  right  hon.  getfktleman  held  out  aa  an 
Mecement  that  the  country  would  be  re* 
lievod  from  taxes;  but  in  the  year  1809, 
he  opposed  such  a  plan ;  and  what  had 
occurred  sinoe  (o  make  it  necessary  to 
give  relief  from  taxation  this  year?    It 
was  saidt  that  at  present  the  country  want* 
fd  real.    But  fit  ought  to  be  remembered, 
that  it  had  suffered  no  serious  taxation 
aince  1806;  there  had  not  been  any  se- 
rious tax  since  1800.  until  last  year;  al- 
iQfether  they  did  not  amount  to  800.000^. ; 
and  on  the  last  year  the  only  heavy  tax 
was  that  on  leather.    If  it  were  necessary 
this  year  to  give  relief  from  taxes,  it  must 
be  because  the  country  was  considered  aa 
IMiahle  to  bear  taxes  at  any  time.    It  wha 
U>  be  considered,  that  except  the  ad  on* 
hrem  taxes,  all  taxes  bad.  from  the  great 
depreciation  in  the  currency.  reaUy  de* 
alined  in  value.    There  were  even  mora 
and  better  reasons  ftr  the  proposed  re- 
spite in  1809  than  at  present.      No  essen- 
tial relief  would  be  aflR>rded  to  the  coun- 
try by  the  respite,  at  least  only  a  partial 
relief.      To  the  funded  property  ii  was 
immaterial  whether  the  taxes  increased  or 
the  debt.    By  the  roonied  man  it  would 
be  felt,  not  in  taxes,  bet  in  depreciated 
capital.     There  might  be  an  increased 
amount   of  fictitious    capital,    and    the 
holders  of  that  might  feel  it ;  but  it  wonld 
not  be  felt  by  the  holders  of  land,  or  of 
any  real  property,  for  these  would  in- 
crease in  value  also.    It  was  then  only  the 
i^oldor  of  nominal  property  who  was  moat 
%^se4  lo  suffer*    It  Ittoa  weio  laid  9th 


the  landed  intareM  wouhl  find  relief  tn  tli« 
increased  pric^  of  pvodvetions ;  but  if  the 
debt  fi«re  increased,  the  burden  wao 
thrown  entirely  on  the  funded  property^ 
1  -^h.  as  it  was  already  atated.  of  the  ptm^ 
party  of  the  country*  Bat  ho  wia  eaa^ 
fidenit  there  wns  too  mucifa  gfM  lense  and 
justice  in  the  landed  intantst  fbr  them  tn 
wish  to  threw  the  barihen  on  theatoek^ 
holders ;  for  if  the  public  credit  were  roinedt 
on  them  must  fall  the  burthen.  He  hoped 
hfs  right  hon^  friend  wonld  be  induced  to 
postpone  his  motion,  and  take  the  ohanco 
of  political  ovenli  till  next  ye^n  ThM 
right  hon.  gentleman  had  stated  that  IM 
must  raise  1,100,0001.  and  that  it  would 
not  be  very  difficult  to  rakte  the  fe« 
mainder ;  he  would  see  that  this  was  nol 
an  auspicioua  moment  for  his  plan,  wiieii 
public  credit  was  low  and  the  reventio 
fallen  bff  very  conatderably.  But  as  il 
was  the  landed  interest  that  wouM  oltiw 
mately.  rn  case  of  deficiency,  have  to  pay^ 
it  sras  their  interest  to  uphold  the  credit 
of  the  funded  or  monied  interest. 

Mr.  £oiig  said,  if  he  thought  the  plan 
of  his  right  hon.  friend  woukl  tend  to 
weigh  down  the  sinking  fund,  or  that  na» 
tional  credit  would  sustain  the  sKghieal 
shock,  he  would  he  the  last  person  living 
to  give  bis  sanction  to  ks  adoption.*— He 
believod  on  thecootrary  thatof  themoaaurae 
which  offered  themselves  for  our  choice,  thia 
presented  the  greatest  edvantagea.  or  per- 
haps, to  speak  more  correctly,  was  the  most 
free  from  iooonvenienee.— >Tbore  were  bee 
three  modes  by  which  we  could  meet  the 
pecuniary  exigencies  of  the  year.  Byraia* 
lognew  permanent  taxeaM.«byextendiogor 
rendering  permanent  the  war  taxea.  or.  M 
some  arrangement  of  the  sinking  fsn^ 
which  would  render  either  of  the  other 
modes  unnecessary.  He  would  shortly 
examine  each.  When  fate  spoke  of  tmi 
difficulty  of  raising  new  pernmnent  taxes* 
he  confessed  it  excited  in  his  mind  moiw 
surprise  thet  they  had  been  carried  so  for* 
than  that  it  was  now  found  inexpedient 
to  extend  them  forther.  He  would  atato 
to  the  Houae  the  extraondioary  progreasof 
their  increase.  In  1780  the  permanent 
taxes  amounted  to  ten  millions,  in  179S> 
when  the  present  war  oomoenoed.  to  four* 
teen  milliona.  and  now  they  had  reached 
the  enormooasum  of  between  thirty -fivo 
and  thirty-six  millions ;  to  which  was  to 
be  added  war  taxes  of  between  twenty* 
two  and  twenty-three  niilitoDS.  makm 
a  total  anhiual  increase  of  war  taxes  ana 
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1703  ta  (he  pre«ei9t  time,  of ibi1y>fbttr  mil^ 
lioof.  la  1B07«,  lord  Hei^ry  Petlj,  for 
wbom  he  enUrtained  a  very  bigh  resj^ecfcf 
•Uted,  ihm  it  would  be  most  advisable  to 
abstain  from  iai^ation,  from  the  pressure 
which  further  taxes  woqM  create  apoa  the 
people.  Tbosewho  difieredwitb  tbatnoble 
lord  ip  the  wisdom  and  policy  of  the  finan- 
cial  plan  which  he  then  brought  forward^ 
of  which  he  was  one,  at  leait  agreed 
withliim  in  one  point— 4hat  n  was  expe* 
dieqt  at  that  time  to  desist  from  tas^atioo* 
What  has  taken  place  since  that  period  ? 
Not,  as  the  hon.  gentleman  who  preceded 
him  had  stated,  that  permanent  taxes 
•moiinting  to900,00(M.  had  been  imposed^ 
but  that  four  millions  of  additiofisl  pernui- 
nent  taxes  had  been  laid  on,  and  mor^  than 
two  millions  and  ^  half  of  war  taxes  bad 
be«n  rendered  porm^nenU  U,  theoj.  it  wa^ 
ibonght  wise  to  ^b«(i(in  from  further  per* 
manent  tfixatton  at  ^ha  period  to  which  hu 
raferred,  how  mQCh  sMFong«r  did  t^wy 
coDsideratipn  which  theii  operated  upon 
our  minds  now  ipip^l  us  M^  adopt  tb^t  da • 
terminaibn-  If  persons  s^iil  dc^t^bted,  an 
accurate  exaiiiination:o(tbe  produce  of  ibe 
permanent  t^es  (Vr  the  last  year  would 
afiord  tha  strongest  ground  5»f  conviction* 
He  now  G|im#  to  the  war  taxaa — h^  did  not 
think  they  couM  prudently  be  carrijsd  fur- 
ther, at  this  time.  He  thought  tbat  in  1 807 
the  m^easttra  of  tiering  such  of  the 
war  taxes  permanent  m  would  yield  in 
time  of  pfsace  as  wall  as  ip  war,  wsis  a  b^t* 
lar  mode  of  rwing'  the.  supplies  than  by 
adopting  the  plan  ,of  Iprd  Henry  Petty, 
and  he  bad  ao  stated  his  opinion  at  that 
time ;  but  this  mea^iue  h^d  been  adopti?d, 
wn  had  since  rendered  permanent;  near 
Ihfca  miUinni  of  the  war  taxes  of  customs 
and  excise«-w^  could  not  in  prudence  go 
further.  The  duty  upon  the  tonnage  of 
ships  moat  be  aboliabad  upon  every  prio^ 
cipleoif  sa^nd  poiiiry  9pon  the  restoration 
of  pnai^e*  Th%  dnty  upon  spirits  omtt  be 
l^wasnd ;  in  fsct>  there  remained  none  of 
the  vfVF  dntifn  which  weiild  be  rendered 
permauMnt  with  any  cettainty  of  their  y  iel4r 
mg  in  peiAf,  except  the  property  taa(,  and 
he  bad  no  diflftcnity  of  stating  it  as  bis  de- 
cided opinion,  that  it  vvonhi  ba  mnre  exper 
diant  to  c^oiinoe  a  part  of  this  tax  during 
peaMj  than  to  Wnpnie  any  new  Vumstor  to 
extend  any  nibar  <^  iba  wiitip^eA^  (Hear, 
hoaa.)  Undnr  .thn  jmpf ovAn^wiU  of  bis 
ben.  {ri«id  tbr  ChanAilbK  of  thA  :£xpbar 
^oer  Ml  i|a  foilnatieni-.tbia  mk  h(Hl  nuioh 
iaereasad*^  bn  thonghf  M  cnpahU  9f  Hill 
fcslhM  NUprareoMti^  ^  hn  ^f^fPf^ 
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from  the  amount  be  had  seen  of  it^  to  fin4 
the  revenqe  arising  from  ^this  source  pso«» 
gpe»ively  increasing ;  but  when  be  coosi*  < 
dered  tbe  eiipence  which  would  be  occa* 
sioned  by  the  winding  up  of  such  a  wari 
as  the  present^  and  particularly  when  he 
reflected  upon  the  probable  amount  of  our 
future  peace  establishment,  he  thought  i% 
wooM  be  as  impolitic  now  to  extend  our 
system  of  war  taxes  as  that  of  permaneat 
taxes :  and  in  a  choice  of  incouveoiencesy 
which  was  perhaps  the  moit  just  way  of 
describing  our  situation,  he  was  decidedl}^ 
of  opinion  that  the  remaining  mode  which 
presented  itself  of  raising  the  supplies  by 
means  of  the  sinking  fund,  was  that,  whicn 
under  all  circumstances  it  was  most  advia* 
able  to  adopt* 

U  had  been  ii^d  howerer  by  bis  boni 
friend  (Mr.  Huskisson)  that  the  adoptioh  of 
the  propqsird  plan  would  be  a  breach  of 
faith  tn  the  Bitockb^lder — ibi4  he  positive-) 
ly  denied.-'-* i] is  hon.  ffiend  had  argued 
this  part  pf  thf  ^ut^ect  with  more  inga^ 
nuity  than  ioun4ness,  and  be  had  called 
to  his  aid  the  opinions  pf  Mr.  Pitt ;  he  (Mr, 
Long)  bad  ^  least  as  ^d  and  as  frequeni 
opportunities  of  (tnowiog  Mr.  Pitt's  opi« 
Qions  upon  this  subject  as  any  person,  and 
those  opinions  his  hoq.  friend  had  mistakeni 
fmd  thercifore  had  ipU-stated  thf  m>  It  was 
Mr,  Pitt'f  decided  opinion  that  if  provi* 
siqn  was  mi|d«  for  paying  off  any  publiu 
c|ebt  witlun  45  years,  not  from  any  arbt* 
trary  period  that  might  be  (iJ(ed«  as  had 
been  contaoded  for  in  tbe  year  1807,  but 
from  the  period  of  contracting  each  dtb| 
respectively,  the  public  faith  was  kept 
with  the  stockholder,  and  the  plan  of  his 
right  hon.  friend  tht  Chancellor  of  th4 
Bxohequer  provided  the  means  oi  effect* 
ing  completely  this  ol^ect.  His  hon, 
friend  had  argued  %%  ipreat  length  upon  th# 
$inking  Fond  Ad  of  I7(^2|  but  had  passed 
very  sborily  over  that  of  lS02-«be  had  no 
doubt  upon  tbe  construction  of  eitfaias,  but 
if  any  doubt  could  even  have  existed  vor 
specting  the  Ac^  of  1792,  the  5th  section 
of  tbf  Act  of  1H03  removed  it,  «|Pd  mas  as 
effect  a  complete  answer  to  this  past  of  hie 
hon.  friend's  speech.  [Mr.  Long  heroread 
thn  4  th  section  of  Act  42  Geo,  S,  c,  71.] 
He  dehed  his  hon.  friend  to  get  over  ijij^ 
^npo|meot»  which  expressly  providedtb^ 
measure^ should  be  taken  upon  the  creation 
of  public  debts  so  as  that  they  shoaU  be  r#- 
dt^mud  ffithin  forty-Qvf  years  from  tber 
crfatK»n^-*and  this  act  was  approved  and 
<nppostrd  by  Mr.  Pitt.  The  authority  nf 
Mr-.Pitf  .WM  de^ide^ljr  ^gWPit  bis  bei). 
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firiend;  and  as  to  the  breach  offiitthyhe  was 
convinced  that  thoae  whn  carefully  exa- 
mined this  subject,  would  find  that  the  at- 
tempt to  fix  such  a  stigma  upon  the  present 
measure  was  unfounded  and  preposterous. 

With  respect  tothe  plan  of  his  hon.  friend^ 
offWred  in  opposition  lo  that  we  were  then 
considering,  he  was  unwilling  to  suppose 
he  understood  it,  because  hie  was  unwilling 
lo  speak  with,  disrespect  of  that  which 
was  suggested  by  him  ;  but  understanding 
it  as  he  did,  it  appeared  to  him  fraught 
with  every  objeciioh,  and  particularly, 
with  that  very  objection  which  had  been 
made  to  the  pfoposed  plan.  His  hon* 
friend  would  begin  by  borrowing  upoii  the 
sinking  fund,  what  then  became  of  his 
breach  of  faith  to  the  stockholders  ?  Oh  ! 
bat  he  would  throw  the  debt  upon  the  war 
taxes  now,  and  upon  the  sinking  fund  in 
time  of  peaceT:  but  if  it  is  a  breach  of 
faith  to  borrow  upon  the  sinking  fond,  it 
is  as  much  so  in  time  of  peace  as  of  war. 
Then  he.woald  impose  new  war  taxes  to 
make  good  the  sum  taken  from  the  sinking 
fund.  Upon  what  articles  would  he  impose 
them  ?  and  who  would  lend  money  to  the 
public  upon  the  faith  of  war  taxes  only, 
from  which  the  lendet  expects  a  perma- 
nent interest?  For  his  hon.  friend  seem- 
ed always  to  forget  that  the  lender  of 
money  looked  quite  as  much  to  the  certain 
And  regular  payment  of  the  interest  of  his 
debt,  as  to  the  sinking  fund  for  the  ulti- 
mate extinction  of  it. 

In  this  way  it  was  said  we  are  to  go  on 
till  the  year  1 81 9,  when  230,000/.  a  year, 
imperial  annuities  fkll  in,  and  tilt  1821 
when  1,200,000/.  of  the  loan  of  1807  will 
be  set  free.  Could  his  hon.  friend  believe 
that  any  person  would  be  found  to  lend  • 
guinea  upon  such  a  plan,  if  plan  it  could 
be  called.  He  would  not  trust  himself  by 
characterising  such  a  proposition,  but  he 
would  only  say  that  if  this  was  the  only 
one  which  was  to  be  put  in  rompetition 
with  that  which  the  House  had  under  its 
consideration,  it  was  the  highest  eulogium 
that  could  be  passed  upon  the  prnposition 
of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

The  plan  before  us  would  relieve  us 
from  taxation  for  three  years ;  this  was 
with  him  a  great  recommendation,  not  be- 
cause we  had  not  the  means  now  of  further 
taxation,  which  he  thought  we  had  if  we 
^ere  obliged  to  haVe  recourse  to  it ;  but 
because  at  the  end  of  that  period,  if  the 
war  coniinaed^  we  could  then  resort  to  it 
With  greater  effect.  If  we  acted  like  wise 
practical  itaieimeii«  we  shottid  look  our 


situation  in  the  face,  we  should  compare 
the  difierent  resources  whirh  pfft^enred 
Ihems(;lv6s  to  us — we  mtist  nt)t  be  di^ay* 
ed  if,  after  a  noble  stiuifglif  for  our  inde* 
fiendence  for  the  lasr  20  year^f,  the  choice 
which  ofl%*red  itself  was  in  some  degree  a 
choice  of  difficulties ;  he  so  considered  it, 
and  having  weighed  the  djderent  modes 
by  which  the  means  could  be  provided  for 
carrying  on  4he  present  com  est,  he  wmv 
decidedly  of  opinion  that  the -plan  heforf 
us  was  the  most  free  from  objection,  and 
as  such  was  entitled  to  his  hearty  appro* 
batton  and  support. 

Mr.  H  ThoriUort  bad  listened  to  the 
speech  of -his  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Uuskisson) 
with  the  utmost  attenti«in,  as  be  was  anxi* 
ous  to  discover  whetlier  it  contained  any 
errors  or  mis-statements :  but,  aKhoegh  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  opposite  had  said 
Jhere  were  several  errors  in  that  speech, 
he  had  perceived  only  one  trifling  mis- 
take, which  was  afterwards  corrected  by^ 
the  hon.  gentleman  himself.  He  was  not 
averse  to  the  opinion,-  that  whatever  there 
was  of  the  sinking  fond  over  and  above 
what  was  necessary  to  redeem  the  national 
debt  in  '45  years,  ought  to  be  put  at  the 
disposal  of  pa^Hament,  and  he  agreed  that 
there  ought  to  be  a  progressive  increasing 
sinking-fund  as  the  debt  increased.  The 
principle  of  his  right  hon.  friend  was  very 
good,  as  it  went  to  re-establish  the -princi- 
ple of  the  gradual  redemption  of  the  debt. 
This  had  been  the  pHnciple  of  all  the 
sinking  funds;  and  the  departure  from 
this  principle  in  1802'wa8  the  cause  of  all 
the  confusion  since,  and  of  all  the  new  plana 
of  finance.  But  his  chief  objections  arose 
from  his  view  of  the  Act  of  1802;  pre- 
vious to  which  our  sinking  fond  was  opon 
a  plan  that  could  not  well  be  improved. 
The  good  principle  laid  down  in  1792  was 
altered  and  departed  from  in  1802.  By 
that  departure  we  lost  more  than  870,000/. 
a  year,  which  we  should  now  have  at  our 
disposal,  more  than  we  have  at  piretent,  if 
the  Act  of  1 802  had  not  taken  place.  He 
was  not  quite  sure,  however,  that  this  plan 
was  consistent  with  the  national  ftiilh ;  a 
great  objection  to  it  was,  that  irtook  a  i\* 
ttrty  with  a  certain  species  of  property 
before  that  liberty  was  nectvBmrft  There 
was  not  yet  a  too  great  accumulatioii  of 
the  siokmg  Aind  tobave'H  altogether  ap* 
piled  to  thepurpoiet  now  in  conteinpla* 
tion.  -He  would  not- say  how  a  lawyer 
mrgbt explain  the  Act* of  J79^;'  bet  the 
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plan  they  might  always  take  present 
money  from  the  sinking  fund,  and  pay 
by  promises.  He  felt  with  the  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer,  that  it  was  a  time 
of  difficulty  and  distress;  but  he  hoped 
.he  would  not  press  his  plan,  but  wait  for 
one  year,  till  he  saw  what  course  events 
would  take ;  and  he  doubted  not  the 
House  would  anxiously  give  its  assistance 
to  provide  for  the  present  emergency. 

The  ChanceHor  of  tke  Exchequer  said  a 
few  words  in  explanation,  and  stated  that 
his  plan  was  not  intended  to  interfere  with 
the  sinking  fond,  properly  so  called.- 
'  Mr.  Ro§e  said,  that  the .  Act  of  1792 
provided  for  the  redemption  of  all  debts 
m  45  years,  and  the  one  per  cent,  was  to 
be  a  guarantee  for  such  redemption.  He 
rose  tn  consequence  of  the  speech  of  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  who  spoke  first  in 
the  committee,  who  most  emphatically 
called  on  the  Mends  of  Mr.  Pitt  to  oppose 
the  plan  of  hif  right  hon.  friend.  In  that 
character  he  ceruinly  ranked  himself; 
for  he  had  acted  under  that  great  states* 
man  from  the  very  commencement  of  bis 
(Mr.  Rose's)  political  life;  yet  he  was 
prepared  to  plead  guilty  to  an  entire  ap- 
probation of  the  plan  of  his  right  hon. 
friend  (Mr.  Vansittart).  When  his  right 
hon.  friend  mentioned  to  him,  some 
months  back,  his  intention  of  adopting  some 
measure  that  might  meet  the  exigency  of 
the  present  moment,  he  replied,  withoat 
knowing  what  hit  plan  was,  that  he  did 
not  think  it  possible  to  provide  for  the  pe- 
ceaailies  of  the  country,  withoat  tonching 
the  sinking  fund.  By  the  sinking  fund 
€atablished  by  Mr.  Pitt  in  1792, 
^2,000,000r.'of  debt  had  been  liquidated 
daring  the  moat  expensive  and  niinooa 
war  that  England  ever  was  engaged  in.«— 
Sir  R.  Walpole  bad  attempted  to  establish 
a  aittkiorg  fbnd — lord  North  -  succeeded  in 
establishing  a  fund,  which,  in  a  peace  of 
aboat  twelve  years,  paid  six  milffont  of 
debt — while  the  sinking  fond  of  Mr.  Pitt 
had  paid  212  millions,  a»d  taken  with  the 
araoont  of  war^taxes  paid,  the  sum  might 
be  calf ed  40(1  millions.  It  had  been  ad- 
mitted by  an  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Thorn« 
ton),- that  it  would  be  proper  and-neces- 
aary  to  touch  that  fund  at  tome  time  or 
other ;  and  the  only  questitfn  •  tllerefore 
wat,  whether  the  prevent  generation  had 
not  done  enough  fbr  posterity?  Whe- 
ther they  wereiiot  adw  at  liberty  Uo  do 
aomething  for  themselves }  And  vrhether 
it  sboold  be  done  now,  or  eight  years 
henc^  •r  Miy  a  few*  ytfira  beM#  ^  20 


millions  would  fall  in  in  the  year  1830. 
For  his  own  part,  he  had  no  he<itation  in 
saying,  that  he  conceived  the  present  mo- 
ment to  be  one  that  called  for  snch  an  ap« 
plication  of  that  fund.  With  regard  to 
the  paper  in  the  hand-writing  of  Mr.  Pitt, 
alluded  to  by  an  hon.  member  (Mr.  Hus- 
k.Sflon),  he  believed  he  had  seen,  ff  not 
that  very  paper,  at  leaftt  one  of  nearly  thef 
same  description.  It  wa^<i  the  prariice  of 
Mr.  Pitt,  when  meditating;  upon  finaiiciat 
questions,  to  put  down  upon  fiaper  an  out- 
line of  possible  taxes  tharmight  he  raised ; 
but  he  was  sure  the  hon.  member  would 
not  pretend  to  say  that  the  paper  in  ques- 
tion contained  the  seriouft  and  digested 
opinion  of  Mr.  Pitt ;  and  he  remembered 
that  when  Mr.  Pitt  shewed  him  (Mr. 
Rose)  a  paper  of  that  description,  he  (Mr. 
Rose)  told  him  he  was  certain  it  would 
never  be  practicable  to  raise  one.  half  ef 
those  possible  taxes.  But  it  was  the  opi« 
nton  of  Mr.  Pitt  himselT  that  it  might  be 
necessary  at  some  period  to  break  in  upon 
the  sinking  fund :  and  he  could  appeaf 
to  many  persons  in  that  Hoaae  in  proof 
of  his  assertion.  He  saw  a  stranser 
below  the  bar,  a  member  of  the  other 
Hoose,  who  could  particularly  affirm  it. 
(Order,  order!)  With  respect  to  what 
had  been  said  as  to  breaking  faith  with 
the  poblic  creditor,  be  thought  it  was  too 
muiib  to  say,  that  for  the  sake  of  the  fature, 
we 'should  oppress  the  present  generation 
with  additional  taxes.  The  system  of  his 
right  hon.  firiend  he  thought  to  be  pre- 
cisely that  which,  under  all  the  circum- 
stances, was  beat  calculated  to  meet  the 
difficulties  of  the  case ;  it  would  accom* 
plish  a  more  ^daal  reduction  of  the  pob-*^ 
lie  debt,  and  it  would  relieve  the  present 
time  from  taxea,  which,  to  increase,  he 
apprehended,  would  try  the  ingenuity  of 
most  persons.  '     '  • 

8ir  Robert  Heron  said,  that  if  ever  ha 
Were  to  become  si  great  financier-^a  thing 
which  he  did  not  think  very  likely— be 
should  sincel^ly  deprecate  such  a  eulogist 
as  the  right  hon.  gentleman  who  spoke 
last,  who  had  paid  so  ill'  a  complimont  to 
the  patriotic)  of  Mr.  Pitt,  when  he  had 
said,  that  had  Mr.  Pitt  been  alive,  be 
would  have  been  satisBed  with  the  opera* 
tion  of  that  system;  which  had  paid  off 
212  millions,  while  a  debt  of  Oixy  mHKona 
had  accrtted.  Of  the  administration  of 
Mr.  Pitt  be  had  never  berti  an  admirer; 
be  never  approved  of  the  general. nyKtem 
of  his  policy;  hot  he'sbciold'b«  wanting 
iQ  caadoar  and  ahicentytf  hlftdldiiotae^ 


tuMMPPledgft  tb«l  4^  s'mkiiig  Aum)  was  tb« 

freatett  bo«n  this  country  ever  recaivet) 
om  the  bands  of  any  minister.  Witb  re< 
gard  to  the  plan  of  the  right  boa.  gentle- 
inan  he  conceived  it  to  be  founded  altoge- 
ther upon  delusion ;  a  very  natural  preju- 
dice in  favour  of  his  own  productions  had  led 
bim  to  throw  over  it  a  veil  which  conceal- 
ed its  true  character  and  colour.  He  (the 
Chani;el1or  of  the  Exchequer)  said  it  was 
•ttly  a  modification  of  the  sinkiitg  fund ;  he 
ibought  it  a  partial  suspension  of  its  operas 
tiqn.  He  confessed  be  was  hostile  to  the 
flan  of  Ircncbing  on  that  fund  ;  and  if  it 
vas  to  be  allowed  that  thay  could  not 
carry  on  the  pleasures  of  government* 
Irom  deficiency  of  revenpci  be  bppedi  at 
least,  that  some  system  of  retrsnchmeni 
Wf  old  be  adopted,  if  such  a  retrencbqient 
f #aid  nqt  be  eiF^cted  abroad*  i99t,  snch  a 
measure  might  Uad  U»  tb^  violation  of  iiu,r 
g|ood  fiiith  witb  qur  allies*  i%  certainly 
might  be  effectad  at  home*  by.  pitting  a 
leasQi^able  cbf ck  tq  the  aractioo  of  bar*' 
lacks  and  marte|)o  towers. 

Mr.  Tiermjf  was  not  desirous  (if  eniei;iqg 
at  any  length  into  %^e  n^qdu  of  tb#.  i igbt 
lion,  gei^tlcman'a  system,  becajoie  e?ery 
ppssihfa  grqnod  which  ^quld  b^^^kea  If 
espqsq  ^hq  danger  qii4  absprdity  of  ft«  had 
beep  taken  by  bis  hon.  friend  opposite  to 
bim  (Mr.  Hqskisson).  Indead,  such  was 
the  able  and  aoligbtened  ?iew  in  which 
bis  bon.  friend  had  held  up  the  defects  of 
tbf  P^an  proposed,  and  Mcb  was  the  per- 
spicuom  and  impiassive  maiiMier  in  which 
h,ia  sentimjsnta  wqre  dqliv^rqd*  that  he  felt 
bq  should  btti  weaken  the  effect  qf  those 
clear  staiemento  and  excellent  argquun^lSy 
ivera  h<i  to  foilotw  the  same  cqqrsq  qf  tea* 
sowing*  He  had,  however,  ta  ejcpfaai  bii 
bope»  that  the  Hoqie  would  not  be  pressed 
Iq;,  aa  immediate  deeiaioB#  be^avaa  thq 
merits  of  the  question  only  began  \%  bo  un- 
dqrqti^  I  ana  ha  waa  confined  Uiat  the 
apeqch  of  bis  bon.  friqnd  (Mr.  Huskiasqa) 
wauld  be  attended  by  tba  hqEpptest  res qllp 
lotba  beat  interests  of  the  Inmotfy.  What 
be  mainly  wished  was,  that  it  migbt  bava  a 
fair  opportonity  of  working  its  way  there^ 
and  witb  tbi^  public.  He  UK^ugbt  that,  if 
by  gqod  fortqnet  ibat  epeacb  sbquld  go 
forth  to  Ihf  pqbliq  with  any  reapooabW 
preservation  qf  ita  clearness,  4ind  argWr 
mei^W  they  woaM  then  eooTe  to  the  dis- 
f  Msaioia  pf  the  question  ai  a  fumra  day  iritb 
a  vary  diQer<^t  viqw  of  i|  from  wbal  tbaf 
befqrf  posasssed,  Hf  certainly  did  pq|» 
for  bU  oam  pi^rt.  wish  to  impale  t^a  tba 


to  entangle  the  finances  of  the  country  ia 
such  a  maze  as  to  render  them  uniuielhgi* 
ble;  but  he  was  warranted  in  asserting, 
that  since  the  plan  now  before  the  Com- 
mittee,  was  first  brought  forward,  he  had 
not  met  a  single  person  who  understood  it 
thoroughly.  As  far,  however,  as  he  did 
comprehend  it,  he  considered  it  as  one  of 
the  most  dangerous  systems  that  had  evet 
been  contemplated.  In  nqt  dividing  the 
House  therefore  ^thal  night,  he  desired  not 
to  have  it  imputed  to  him,  that  he  gave  his 
approbation  to  the  roeasore  ;  for  as  a  Bill 
would  be  brought  in,  founded  upon  tba 
Resolutions  of  the  Committee^  there  woo  Id 
be  faJI  time  tq  discuss  its  difierent  merits 
and  defect^  and  bq  should  certainly  op-i 
pose  it  in  every  stage,  and  take  the  sense 
of  parliament  upon  it.  He  shouId|  bow^ 
ever,  then  very  frankly  state,  that  be  en« 
tettaiqed  vary  serious  doubts  whether  the 
system  upon  which  they  were  called  upoit 
to  decide,  was  consistent  with  the  act  of 
parliameni*  If  he  did  not  iptstake  thq 
qoestioq  altogether,  it  appeared  to  him  tq 
be  a  gross  breach  of  faith ;  and  inordes 
to  ascertaiiVi  if  it  weia  or  wqre  not  so,  gen* 
tleman  were  bound  to.  refer  to  the  Act  of 
liiOe.  He  was  one  of  the  very  few  who 
did  oppose  the  Act  of  lg02  ;  and  he  had 
the  roeritv  if  there  were  any  merit  in  it,  of 
foreseeing  the  present  miKbief.  For  thq 
last  five  sessions  be  bad  implored  thq 
House  to  take  into  their  5:onsideration  the 
propriety,  if  not  the  absolate  necessity,  of 
appoiating  a  committee  to  enquire  into  thq 
financial  state  qf  the  country*  He  ba4 
repqatedly  urged  that  they  ooold  not  go 
on  without  somaftroog  meaaure  of  fiqasMs, 
and  only  eight  mqn^  ago  when  be  es« 
pressed  that  sentimant*  tbe  right  bfp, 
gentleman  opposite^  bad  pharacterised  bim 
m  a  person  nf  very  upright  inteqtiqn^  hot 
irith  sqclt  an  anfortonate  bias  qpqnaU 
qqestions  of  finsncai  that  be  abeqlntaly 
coithi  not  seq  rigbt  from  wrong.  But  wba| 
vraf  thw  right  bqn.  gentleman  now  propoa^ 
iog  to  do  ?  Precisely  to  adopt  tha^  strong 
maasqrq  which  be  had  anticipated.  |iq 
thought  k,  however,  a  moat  dangerous 
plan  |o  lay  bis  band  Hpqn  tbesipkinff 
fond,  tbqt  graatsecarlty  tq  tha  atala«  and 
take  it..  Qua  great  objection  to  tbq  plan 
qmild  nal,  in  his  mind,  be  sqrmoqnmd  j  il 
mas  not  grquoded  in  the  previoas  ia^fst^ 
galiqii  or  qpiniqn  nf  a  Committee,  appokit* 

a4  fi»r  tba^  parpma;  si  prpce«ding  mi 
on^  snaotinned  bv  all  prqcadent,  bwt  bj 
cnnnien  sqqsa,  and  (be  ifmay  natqsf^  qf  thq 
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bMtSy  vpon  Which  the  BetolatiorMr  propoied 
for  eonihltfation  tfid  decinton  oaght  to  bt 
founded,  wa*  mbsolotely  wanting;  nnd  the 
Conmittee  were  called  upon  for  the  ex* 
pretftioD  of  their  con? iction  without  any 
•tandard  or  |rroand-work.    He  contended, 
thai  no  body  of  men  were  more  hardly 
deah  with  than  the  stockholders,  by  the 
operation  of  this  plan.    He  would  not,  he 
coold  net,  vpon  his  honour,  hesitate  to 
Say,  that  it  was  atrmnplete  tiolaiion  of  the 
respect  dtfe  on  the  part  of  the'  poremibent 
and  of  thtt  country,  to  pubhc  faith.    It 
was,  in  fiict,  one  of  the  most  fatal  mea- 
snrea  erer  aimed  ait  the  prosperity  and  sta^ 
bility  of  the  British  empire.    He  should 
not  trouble  the  Commitiee  an v  lunger,  but 
Would  beg  leate  most  earnestly  to  recom- 
mend a  serious  consideration  of  the  sob- 
jeet  to  every  member  of  the  House;  and 
hfe  earnestly  trusted  that  no  inducement 
would  operate  upon  their  minds  to  make 
them  believe,  that  any  temporary  benefit 
could  justify  the  breach  of  public  faith 
which  wouM  necessarily  follow  the  adop- 
tion of  the  right  hon.  gentleman's  plan. 

Mr.  i^omonhy  expressed  his  hope,  that 
the  Report  of  the  Committ^  would  not  be 
harried,  but  that  proper  time  would  be 
giyen  to  consider  both  the  principle  and 
operation  of  the  plan.  At  that  moment, 
he  felt  himself  justified  in  declaring,  that 
the  priwciple  of  the  measure  was  most  de- 
itroctive  to  the  best  interests  and  perma- 
nent prosperity  of  the  country.  ' 

Mr.  W.  PiiMgeraid  highly  iapprored  of 
the  propositions  of  his  right  hon.  friend, 
fbe  Ctnmeellor  of  the  &chequer.  He 
thotight  the  proposed  measure  c'ould 
not  be  fairly  called  a  breach  of  pcrbHc 
Ihiifi.  In  bis  humble  estimation  it  merited 
the  highest  applause,  inasmuch  as  it  would 
very  flraterially  relieve  the  public,  and 
wviild  at  the  same  time  do  awa}*  the  ne- 
ci^asity  ef  fttrther  taxation  for  the  present 
year. 

The  ^Ketehitions  were  then  agreed  to 
atlliihiii ;  and  the  House  having  resumed. 
She  Hiepon  wu  ordered  to  be  brought  op 
tO"  nior  ro  w  • 
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Aroirn  bcaxibs  Bill.  1  Mr.  Ckkr^  ob* 
iervedy  that  an  unfounded  prejudice  of  so 
etrool^  a  nature  had  gone  fo^th  to  the 
pabliG  on  the  subject  of  the  Apothecaries 
BNI.  that  it  was  deemed  s^isabte  by  the 
Inesida  •f  the  aeaanrt^  akhoogh  they 


were  eomplietely  satisfied  of  the  general 
iltilhy  with  which  jt  was  fraog;ht,  to  with- 
draw ft  Until  the  next  session  of  parKa* 
meut,  in  the  confident  expectation  that 
the  unfavourable  impression  which  some 
interested  persons  had  so  studiously  endea* 
voured  to  give  of  the  Bill,  might,  by  that 
time,  be  removed.  In  order  to  facilftate 
this  desjrabfe  event,  it  might  be  e:tpe- 
dtent  fbr  him  to  state,  that  one  great  ob* 
ject  of  the  Bill  was  to  enstnre  such  an  exa** 
mination  of  persons  practising  the.medical 
prt>felsioin,  as  surgeons  atid  tootnecaries, 
as  would  secure  to  the  public  the  certahit]^ 
that  henceforward  none  but  intelligent  and 
well  educated  individuab,  would  be  found 
in  that  profession.  It  was  also  the  object 
of  the  Bill  to  put  these  gentlemen  on  a 
footing  on  which,  they  hsd  never  before 
been  placed  by  the  levislatore,  by  ena^ 
bling  them  to  cnarge  a  fee  for  their  atten* 
dance.  This  part  of  the  Bill  was  more 
applicable  to  gentlemen  practising  the 
medical  profession  in  town  than  in  the 
country.  In  the  country,  owing  to  thh 
acknowledged  distance  at  which  his  pa- 
tient might  reside,  a  surgeon  or  apOthe-» 
cary  always  charged  a  fee  for  bis  attend- 
ance. In  London,  although  every  one 
knew  that  the  resideifce  of  a  patient  might 
be  very  distant  indeed  from  that  of  his  sor» 
geon  or  apothecary,  no  such  fee  had  hither* 
to  been  charged.  With  respect  to  the  first 
object  of  the  Bill,  those  by  whom  the  Bill 
had  been  firamfd  had  been  voder  great 
difficulty  as  to  the  constitution  of  the  air* 
thority  before  which  the  future  examina-* 
tton  of  individuals  wishing  to  practise  aa 
surgeons  .and  apothecaries  Was  to  tsM 
place.  The  College  of  Physicians  and  the 
Society  of  Surgeons  had,  unadvisedly,  in 
his  opinioti,  declined  to  take  on  them* 
selves  this  doty.  The  framers  of  the  Bill 
were  therefore  obliged  under  those  cir«> 
cumstances,  to  get  the  best  authority  in 
their  power,  and  he  had  no  doubt 'that  the 
authority  which  the  Bill  described  would 
have  very  satisfactorily  discharged  the 
trust  reposed  in  it.  One  additional  in- 
ducement, however,  for  the  postponement 
of  the  Bill  to  the  next  session  of  parlia- 
ment was,  the  hope  that  the  chartered  and 
constituted  bodies  to  which  he  had  already 
alluded,  would  be  induced  by  that  period 
to  come  forward  and  ofTer  their  assisunce 
in  carryins  into  eflfect  the  great  public  ad- 
vantage which  the  Bill  had  in  contemnla- 
tion.  He  confessed  his  regret  that  cny- 
mtsti  and  droggisu  had  been  included  in 
the  pfurvtewtrf  the  meawre.  It  had  always 
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been  bis  opiaion,  that  those  gentlemen 
>0ught  to  be  struck  out  of  it ;  and  if  he 
presented  vhe  Bill  again  in  the  next  ses* 
sion  of  parliament,  it  should  cf»niain  no 
reference  to  tbena  whatever,  but  each  re- 
ipective  profession  and  occupation  should 
•tand  untramoielled,  and  on  its  own  merits 
alone. 

On  the  motion  of  the  hon.  gentleman 
the  Bill  was  then  ordered  to  be  read  a  se- 
cond time  OD  that  day  six  months. 

» 

Thb  Princb  Rbgent's  Answer  to  tbb 
Address  op  Condolence.]  Lord  George 
Beresford  reported  to  the  House,  that'his 
royal  highness  the  Prince  Kegent,  baying 
been  attended  with  their  Address  of 
Wednesday  last,  was  pleased  to  receive 
the.  same  very  graciously,  and  to  give  the 
following  Answer : 

"  I  thank  you  for  this  loyal  Address.  I 
receive  the  condolence  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  on  the  recent  loss  I  have  sus- 
tained in  the  death  of  the  Duchess  of 
Brunswick,  as  a  grateful  and  acceptable 
proof  of  their  attachment  to  myself  and 
to  my  iamily." 
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Stats  of  the  Finances  of  Great  Bri- 
tain.] .Mr.  Lushingion  appeared  at  the 
bar,  with  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on 
the  State'of  the  Finances  of  Great  Britain. 
On  the  motion  that  it  be  brought  up, 

Mr.  Baring  observed,  that  the  subject 
bad  been  already  so  amply  discussed  in 
the  committee,  that  he  would  not  trouble 
the  House  wiih  many  observations  at  the 
present  moment,  on  the  plan  of  finance 
which  haci  been  proposed  by  the.  right 
hon.  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
It  was  bis  intention  to  acquiesce  in  the 
motion^-for  bringing  up  the  Report,  with  a 
/View  of  subsequently  moving  ^a  Resolu- 
tion, that  the  House  would,  early  in  the 
text  ie8si(»n  of  parliament,  take  it  into 
consideration.  This  mode  of  proceeding 
he  thought  would  be  more  consonant  with 
the  general  feelings  of  the  House,  than  it' 
be  was  to  meet  the  measure  wiih  a  direct 
negative,  or  to  call  upon  them  to  come  to 
any  direct  or  positive  decision.  For  his 
own  part,  as  he  had  already  stated,  he 
viewed  the  plan  as  pregnant  with  the 
most  incalculable  mischiefs,  and  sincerely 
hoped  it  would  never  be  carried  into  ef- 
fect. One  great  argument  that  had  been 
urged  by  the  supporters  of  the  new  mea 
ture  was  the  very  popular  one,  that  for  a 
time  it  would  relieve  the  country  from  ibe 
burthen  of  additional  taxation.  The  right 


hon.  gentleman  must,  however,  be  aware^ 
that  a  very  small  increase  of  taxation,  in- 
deed, would  enable  the  exiting  system- to 
be  continued  for  another  twelvemonth ; 
and  he  (Mr.  Baring)  was  persuaded  that 
parliament  would  not  object  to  such  an  ar- 
rangement being  made,  as  would  leave 
the  new  measure  in  an  eflfective  and  ope- 
rating  stajfe  at  the  end  of  the  year,  if,  at 
that  period,  it  should  be  deemed  advivable 
to  adopt  it.  Much  rather  would  Ira  see 
the  country  exposed  at  the  present  crisis, 
however  loaded  it  might  be  with  borihens, 
to  have  those  burthens  partially  increased, 
than  to  have  a  system  tolerated,  which 
would  not  alone  tend  to  destroy  the  faith 
in  public  credit,  but  went  to  excite  ani* 
versal  and  lasting  discontent.  The  right 
hon.  gentleman  (the  Chancellor  of  the  £z- 
chequer)  had  told  the  House,  that  what- 
ever  might  be  the  event  of  his  proposi- 
tion, he-  ipust  raise  new  taxes  to  the 
amount  of  ],  100,000/.  Why  not,  he 
would  ask,  extend  this  sum  to  the  existing 
wants  of  tbe  nation,  and  abandon  a  system 
which  could  lead  to  no  good  end  ?  Tha 
plan  proposed  by  tbe  right  hon*  gentle- 
man, certainly  involved  some  of  the  most 
important  considerations  that  had,  for 
many  years,  been  submitted  to  the  deli- 
berative wisdom  of  parliament.  It  tended 
to  destroy  that  system  of  sinking  fond, 
which  had  for  so  many  years  been  the 
theme  of  general  admiration.  It  had  been 
loudly  condemned  last  night  by  an  hon. 
gentleman  (Mr.  Huskisson),  intimately 
conversant  with  financial  subjects,  in  ono 
of  the  most  able  and  lominotis  speeches  on 
the  subject,  that  had  ever  been  deliTered 
within  the  walls  of  that  House.'  Under 
all  these  circumstances,  it  was  roost  de- 
sirable that  the  public  should  feel  that  par- 
liament did  not  take  any  rash  and  hasty 
step.  This  was  more  particularly  incum- 
bent upon  them  at  the  present  time^  be- 
cause the  measure  now  proposed  was  not 
founded  on  the  report  of  any  committee 
above  stairs,  as  had  invariably  been  the 
case  (with  the  single  exception  of  that  of 
1802)  with  former  financial  propositions 
to  parliament,  all  of  which  (with  the  ex- 
ception he  had  stated)  had,  previously  to 
their  adoption  by  the  House,  been  referred 
to  the  exiimination  of  a  select  coromttiee. 
This  circumstance  alone,  was,  he  thought, 
a  sufficient  inducement  to  lead  the  House 
to  put  oiT  the  consideration  of  the  subject 
lor  another  year.  As  an  additional  tea- 
son  fur  granting  \\ie  delay,  which  b« 
wished  ibr,  ba  begged  leav^  to  obaert^ 
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tiM  the  preient  year  was  petelierly 
critical,  ft  evidently  teemed  with  extra- 
ordinary e? ents.  On  the  nature  of  those 
e?eou  would  depend  the  probability  of  a 
•vapeution»  or  a  farther  protecotion  of  ihe 
war.  If,  fortonately,  the  fuccess  which 
oor  alliea  had  recently  enjoyed,  thou  Id 
continue,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  unfortu- 
nately, France  should  regain  her  ascen- 
dency in  £ttrope<»in  either  case,  the  post- 
ponement of  the  adoption  of  the  new  plan 
for  another  year  would  give  parliament  a 
chance  of  entering  into  the  consideration 
ef  the  subject,  with  a  much  more  extended 
▼tew  of  what  would  be  the  probable  fu- 
ture prospects  of  the  country.  As  he 
had  already  stated,  he  should  not  press  a 
negative  against  the  Resolutions,  but 
should  simply  move,  when  the  Report  was 
broaght  up»  for  their  further  consideration 
next  session. 

Mr.  Ho$e  could  resist  urging,  even  in 
that  stage  of  the  proceeding,  his  anxious 
intreaty  to  his  right  hon.  friend  not  to 
comply  with  the  proposition  of  the  hon. 
gentleman,- or  defer  his  plan  beyond  the 
present  moment  He  positively  denied 
that  the  new  measure  involved  in  it  the 
encroachment  on  the  sinking  fund  which 
bad  been  described.  By  the  existing  law 
the  national  debt  was  to  be  paid  ofi'in  45 
years.  The  proposition  of  his  right  hon. 
friend  in  no  way  tended  to  infringe  this 
law ;  on  the  contrary  it  provided  for  the 
paying  off  of  every  loan  in  a  much  shorter 
time.  The  House  had  heard  his  right 
hon.  friend's  plan,  and  they  had  last  night 
beard  the  plan  of  his  hon.  friend  (Mr. 
Huskisson],  and  he  was  persuaded  that  no 
gentleman  could  have  any  doubt  on  their 
comparative  merits.  The  plan  proposed 
by  nis  right  hon.  friend ,  while  most  ad- 
▼antageoos  in  other  respects,  relieved  the 
public,  for  a  stated  period,  from  any  ad- 
ditional burden  of  uxation.  That  of  bis 
hon.  friend  was  visionary  and  uncertain, 
and  could  not  be  pot  in  competition,  even 
if  successful,  with  a  system  which  pro- 
mised so  great  a  permanent  advantage  to 
the  country.  He  had  no  difficulty  in  saying 
that  his  right  hon.  friend  had  put  his  sys- 
tem in  the  most  disadvantageous  points  of 
view  in^the  ubies  which  he  had  submitted 
to  the  House,  and  was  convinced  in  case 
of  any  fortunate  termination  to  present 
difficulties,*  that  the  benefits  which  would 
be  derived  by  the  country  were  much 
greater  than  had  been  anticipated.  Con^ 
(emplating  also  the  large  sum  which  would 
auddenly  become  appUcabU  to  the  re* 
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demption  of  the  national  debt  in  1830,  it 
provided  in  lieu  of  it  a  gradual  reduction 
of  the  debt ;  and  actually  accelerated  the 
payment  of  the  debt  with  a  rapidity  which 
the  existing  system  did  not  possess.  Un* 
der  all  these  circumstances,  he  contended 
that  the  delay  of  a  year  would  be  highly 
injurious.  If,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  the 
circumstances  of  Europe  should  be  such  as 
to  warrant  a  reduction  of  the  expenditure 
of  the  country,  the  advantages  attendant 
on  the  immediate  adoption  of  bis  right  hon. 
friend's  proposition  would  be  materially 
increased  by  that  event. 

Mr.  Hudckitm  wished  to  remove  several 
misconceptions  that  existed  with  respect 
to,  not  his  plan,  for  it  would  be  too  pre- 
sumptuous to  call  it  so,  but  the  outline  of 
a  financial  arrangement  which  he  had  last 
night  taken  the  liberty  to  sketch.  What 
he  had  stated  was,  that  he  would  adopt  so 
much  of  his  right  hon.  friend's  proposi- 
tion as  to  allow  the  excess  of  the  charges 
on  the  loan  of  this  year  and  of  subsequent 
years  to  be  thrown  on  the  sinking  fund  ; 
proposing,  at  the  same  time,  that  what 
might  be  so  deducted  from  the  sinking 
fund  should'  be  replaced  out  of  the  war« 
taxes,  during  the  continuance  of  the  war, 
ia  order  that  no  diminution  might  uke 
place  in  the  amount  of  the  sinking  fund, 
and  thus  no  breach  of  faith  occur  towards 
the  public  creditor.  During  the  continu- 
ance of  war,  it  would,  he  was  persuaded, 
be  most  unsafe  and  impolitic  to  weaken 
the  effect  of  the  operation  of  the  'sinking 
fund ;  but  after  the  conclusion  of  a  peace, 
such  modifications  and  arrangements 
might  be  made  with  respect  to  the  sink- 
ing fund  as  might  bring  in  aid  of  the 
public  service  the  great  sum  which  at  the 
period  alluded  to  would  fall  in. .  In  point 
of  efficacy  there  V^as  no  difference  be- 
tween the  plan  he  had  suggested,  and  that 
which  had  been  proposed  by  his  right 
hon.  friend,  except  that  the  former  had 
the  advantages  of  policy,  expediency,  and 
justice,  while  the  latter  was  totally  with- 
out one  good  quality  to  recommend  it* 
In  the  present  state  of  the  country,  nothing 
could,  in  his  opinion,  be  more  inconsis- 
tent with  wisdom  or  propriety,  than  tp 
lay  hands  on  the  sinking  fund.  This  po- 
sftion  he  had  already  endeavoured,  at 
considerable  length,  to  maintain  ;  and  to 
the  arguments  he-had  urged  nothing  was 
opposed  but  broad  and  naked  a»«ertions« 

Mr.  (rfoifrl^  expressed  himself  in  favour 
of  the  right  hon.  gentleman's  nfw  finsn* 
cial  proposition.    If  be  could  bring  him* 
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•elf  to  beUev€  tbtt  tin  plan  promoted  by 
Cbe  Chancellor  of  the  £schfqtier  would 
fend  to  weaken  public  laiih,  he  sboskl  feel 
not  at  all  incKned  to  giv«  it  the  need  of 
his  appfobetion  ^  viewing  it  at  he  did» 
however,  in  a  light  totally,  di&real,  he 
fcit  disposed  to  give  it  his  concurrence* 
One  strong  reason  for  supporting  it  was, 
chat  the  stockholders,  who  must  be.aUew> 
ed  to  be  good  judges  on  the  8object»  did 
not  seem  to  conceive  that  their  inieresis 
f^ere  at  all  likely  to  be  afiecied  .by  the 
■leAaure,  for  since  the  orisin  of  the  propo- 
sition there  had  been  no  depreuion  of  the 
fnndt ;  and  any  one  who  went  on  the 
atock  exchange  would  hear  nothing  of  the 
danger  and  bad  faith  of  invading  the  sink- 
ing fond,  so  moch  stress  on  which  had 
been  laid  in  that  House.  He  was^  indeed, 
firmly  perscraded  that  the  new  plan  invol- 
ved no  breach  of  faith  whatever.  He 
woold  vote  lor  it  on  two  grounds— the 
first,  beeaase  it  would  saspend,  for  a  time 
at  least,  the  necessity  of  additional  toxation, 
and  would  have  the  good  efiect  of  dimi* 
Bishing  those  taxes  which  were  already 
almost  too  bardensome  for  the  middle 
ranks  of  society  to  be^r:  and  the  second, 
because  it  appeared  clearly  from  the 
tables  of  the  right  hon*  gentleman,  that, 
whereasi  by  the  existinir  system  the  re- 
demption of  the  debt  could  not  be  ef&oted 
(elbro  the  year  1 845*  by  the  proposed 
aystom  it  might  take  place  by  the  year 
tB$7.  Upon  the  wholoi  he  thooghi  it  a 
plan  which,  at  the  present  awful  crisis, 
was  the  moat  wise  and  poiittc  that  could 
be  adopted. 

Mr.  J,  Smiih  agreed  with  the  sentimenta 
delivered  by  the  hon.  gentleman  who 
had  epoken  last,  although  he  coeld  not 
to  all  particulars  approve  of  the  plan 
which  had  been  propdbed.  He  confessed 
that  ho  had  always  thought  the  sinking 
fund  held  out  a  temptation  which  the  mi- 
ftisters  and  the  nation  could  not  long 
resist.  In  the  event  of  a  peace  it  could 
not  be  expected  that  the  existing  system 
could  long  go  on,  or  thai  the  public  would 
see  without  dissatisfaction  the  appropria- 
lion  of  so  large  a  sum,  as  the  sinking  fund 
would  then  afford,  to  buy  up  the  debt, 
while  the  country  continued  to  groan 
under  heavy  stnd  almost  intolerable  bur- 
dens. It  appeared  to  him,  that  it  would 
be  much  more  expedient  to  i^ake  the  al* 
torationat.tbe  present  momenithan  at  the 
period  which  he  had  |ost '  anticipated. 
He  also  thought,  that  und^r  the  circum* 
tffmcn  of  the  ooontry  and  of  Europe,  he 


should  not  be  jnstiied  in  refusing  hil  assent 
to  a  measnre  which  would  repoer  jthe  ad* 
dition  of  taxes  for  the  next  four  yeara 
unnecessary.  It  had  been  contended  that 
the  proposition  included  a  breach  of  faith. 
To  him  it  seemed  that  nothiim^  could  fairly 
be  stated  to  be  a  breach  of  faiih  where  ne 
one  was  deceived ;  and  who  could  have 
expected  that  the  sinking  fund  woold  be 
;  permitted  to  go  on'  to  its  ultimato  object  ? 
Besides,  the  practical  eSect  sufficiently 
evinced  thai  the  proposed  measace  in- 
volved no  injurious  breach  of  faith  towards 
the  public  creditor.  What  had  been  the 
operation  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman's 
developeraent  of  his  plan,  end  what  bad 
been  the  operation  of  the  hon.  gentleman's 
remarks  upon  it  last  night  ?-^wby,  that 
the  fiinds  remained  precisely  in  the  state 
in  which  ihey  were  before  either  of  those 
events*  He  thought  the  declaration  of  the 
right  hen.  the  Chancellor  of  the  £xche- 

!|tter,  and  of  his  right  hen.  frii^nd  near  him 
Mr.  Rose)^  that  the  power  of  taxation  was 
almost  et  an  end,  and  that  it  would  not  be 
safe  to  pnsh  it  much  further,  a  manly  de- 
claration. He  was  not  afiraid  to  hear  it 
said  that  this  plan  proceeded  from  aecee* 
sity,  and  thkt  taxation' had  arrived  at  m 
pitch  beyond  which  it  could  not  be  poshed. 
Such  language,  while  it  was  consistent 
with  truib,  evinced  the  candour  and. inde- 
pendence of  those  who  ottered  it.  It  waa 
a  iact  too  well  known,  that  the  middle 
classes  of  life  were  scarce  able  to  neve 
under  those  oppressive  burdens  by  which 
they  had  been  so  long  weighed  down,  bet 
whtch  they  had  supported  with  such  pe« 
tience  and  magnanimity ;  and  this  being 
the  case,  any  plan  which  tended  to  lighten 
those  burdens,  he  thought  deserving  of  the 
highest  comoiendations*  By  giving  hia 
vote  in  favour  of  the  proposed  change  in 
the  financial  system  of  the  country,  he 
thought  he  would  be  best  supporting  the  in- 
tereste  of  those  whom  he  had  the  honour 
to  represent.  We  ought  not  to  be  afraid 
of  looking  oor  difficultica  in  the  £sce,  for 
that  was  the  only  way  of  meeting  them 
with  eflbct.  Whoever  had  the  opporto- 
nity  of  observing  the  condition  of  the 
middle  and  lower  classes  of  society  in  thin 
country,  must  concur  in  the  opinion  that 
taxation  coold  not  he  carried  much  further. 
In  hia  opinion,  additional  taxation  to  any 
great  amount  would  tend  to  diminiah 
and  not  to  increase  the  revenue ;  end  thia 
consideration  afibrded  another  view  of  the 
subject,  as  it  atfected  the  stockholder, 
wboaa  greatest  eppf eheaaieo,  he  had  ae 
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dottbty  w«i  not  of  t  breach  of  fiiith  by 
rendering  Ihe  sinking  ftioil  i\i  tome  degree 
OTftiUble  to  the  Berfice  of  the  state,  bat  of 
ibe  insecurity  in  the  payment  of  the  in* 
tereit  of  bit  stock,  which  any  material 
deterioration  of  the  revenue  by  improvi- 
tlent  tasaiion  would  cause.  On  the  whole 
^e  felt  that  be  ihoold  be  guilty  of  a  sreat 
dereliction  of  his  pvblic  duiy,  if  he  rerased 
to  support  the  proposed  plan. 

Sir  Mokri  i*tel  observed,  that  bo  bad 
perhaps  still  better  opportunities  of  know- 
inff  the  condition  of  the  lower  orders  in 
this  country,  carrying  on  trade,  than  the 
bon.  gentleman  who  had  just  sat  down : 
the  pressure  on  them  vas  excessive.  The 
measures  which  hadTbeen  adopted  by 
Buonaparte  in  hostility  to  oor  commerce 
bad  bitherlo  been  but  too  effective  in  da* 
pressing  it.  At  the  present  mo^ient,  how- 
ever, better  days  appeared  to  be  in  proe- 
peet:  tbe  foreign  markets  wefo  beginning 
io  open-**4he  spirit  of  commercial  men 
eras  reviving,  although  the  enterpristng 
•xeriiont  of  oor  maoofaoturera  must  no- 
ceesai'ily  be  crippled  for  somotinse  by  the 
)oes  of  their  capital.  At  such  a  critical 
iaatant,  to  increase  taxation  would,  in- 
deed, be  highly  imprudent.  Tbe  subati* 
tution  of  the  system  proposed  by  tbe  right 
bon.  tbe  Chancellor  or  the  Exchequer, 
codid  give  no  national  alarm  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, it  was  calculated  to  give  additional 
atrengtb  and  energy  to  tbe  nation.  With 
respect  to  tbe  public  debt,  it  was  a  sub- 
ject ^hicb  be  bad  deeply  considered-— as 
deeply  perhaps  as  most  men;  and  be 
really  did  not  think  that  the  country  owed 
more  at  that  moment  than  it  bnd  owed 
ten  or  ttrelve  years  ago ;  for  all  that  we 
owed  among  ourselves  was  national  pro- 
perty.  In  bis  opinion,  our  situation  at 
pkeeent  was  very  promising.  Our  re- 
aoorces  were  abundant  provided  we  bos- 
banded  them.  Tbe  indusUy  of  tbe  ooun- 
try  was  animrating,  and  although  a  large 
stockholder  himself,  he  should  be  sorry  to 
witness  any  alteration  in  tbe  new  propo- 
altion,  convinced  as  he  was,  that  the  taxa- 
tion that  must  then  ensue  would  again  lay 
llttt  industry  Kfelees. 

Mr.  HammmUy  contended,  that  all 
wbo  bad  any  knowled^  of  tbe  orMn  and 
disposition  of  tbe  einkibff  fund,  did  enter- 
tasn  a  belief  diat  it  was  £  have  been  kept 
inviohte,  as  n  secnrity  for  tbe  redemp- 
tion of  Ihe  puMic  debt  That  security 
was  inlKngeii  by  tbe  plan  proposed  by 
tbe  rigbt  bon.  gentleman.  It  was  true, 
IM  fSe  right  \»tu  leotlon w  laid,  that 


at  preaeMt  be  wnoU  toocb  only  the  its- 
terest  of  that  fund,  but  bis  epeecb  con^ 
(ained  a  pretty  clear  adnttssioa,  tbat  tbn 
time  might  come  when  be  would  think  it 
expedient  to  encroach  upon  tbe  principaL 
For  bis  part,  he  warmly  recommended  rai^ 
ingthe  soppries,tf  poesiblu,witbin  the  yeaiw 
The  best  writers  on  political  economy  had 
observed,  that  when  tbe  etponeesola  war 
should  be  defrayed  by  supplies  raised 
within  the  year,  war  would  be  less  wai^ 
tonly  undertaken  and  less  pertinaciously 
pereevered  in.  Oor  resources  were  by  no 
means  exhausted  :  and,  in  his  opinion,  it 
wonid  be  mucb  better  to  raise  wfditiotflai 
taxes  for  the  exigency  of  the  state,  than 
to  break  in  upon  that  whicb  ought  to  bik 
bald  sacred^i-tbe  sinking  fund.  The  right 
bon.  gentleman  only  anticipated  inconve- 
nience; he  did  not  actually  esperience 
any.  A  year  might  prodace  very  fa- 
vourable changes  in  the  aspect  of  public 
affiiirs*  If  we  ^should  be  bleawd  witb 
peace  wttbin  that  period,  we  might  ro» 
medy  all  oor  evila  without  destroying  that 
valuable  institution  from  which  we  had 
alrendy  derived  so  many  advanuges,  and 
for  the  proservationof  whicb,  among  oibcr 
securities,  wo  bad  the  sanction  ofi  the 
2)peaker'a  high  name  and  ambority. 

Mr.  IfatNAonie  admitted^  that  if  tbe 
new  proposition  was  a  breacb-of  public 
faith,  it  ought  to  be  inatantly  abandoned. 
He  was  sure,  tbat  as  on  tbe  one  band  bia 
right  bon.  friend  wonki  have  been  tbn 
last  man  Io  introduce  tbe  measure  into 
parliament,  if  be  conceived  it  to  be  a 
breach  of  faiih,  so  be  would  be  tbn  Arst 
man  to  relinqnisb  it,  if  it  eonid  be  proved 
to  be  BO.  in  order  to  set  tbat  question  at 
rest,  tbe  bon.  gentleman  entered  into  an 
examination  of  tbe  Act  of  1 792,  and  evM* 
tnally  drew  tbe  unequivocal  eonclusioQ^ 
tliat  tbe  Chancellor  of  tbe  l^cbequef^u 
proposition  was  wlwUy  exempt  from  tbo 
violation  of  public  lattb  imputed  to  it. 

Mr.  LuMocfc  obfocted  to  tbe  plan.  Ha 
allowed,  tbat  it  miglit  be  expedimit  for 
tlm  public  service,  at  some  time  or  other 
to  touch  the  sinking  fwsd.  Tbe  question 
was,  what  would  be  tbe  moat  fitting  limo^ 
He  thought  it  would  bo  banardoue  to  toueb 
it  during  tbe  war,  when  it  waa  noceesarr 
to  raise  large  loans,  tbe  terms  of  wbicA 
most  of  necessity  bo  advaningeons  or  dia- 
advantageone  to  tbo  public^  according  tn 
tbo  price  of  stocks  at  the  tiuM  tbev  'worn 
contracted.  He  eontended  alao,  tbat  tbn 
plan  involved  a  breach  of  iaitb ;  and,  in 
enppoit  of  thia  ofbuon^  rafimvad  t»  Uim 
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-Pitt'fl  opuiion»  which  «ru  decidedfy  tgainat 
May  defiation  fromubettinking  ftind  sys* 
tem.  Mr.  Pitt  would  have  rather  laid  on 
-graal  additional  taxes  than  toached  that 
land*  He  ihoogfat  it  ought  to  be  referred 
lo  a. committee,  to  consider  whether  the 
present  plan  was  the  best  that  coald  be 
Adopted  under  existing  circumstances,  or 
whether  something  better  might  not  be 
devised.  It  would  appear  to  be  much 
better,  if  the  loan  of  the  year  necessarily 
exceeded  what  was  convenient,  to  provide 
for  ^he  interest  by  fresh  taxes,  and  to 
ibrow  the  interest  of  this  excess  for  the 
present  year  upon  the  sinking  fund,  with- 
out adopting  this  as  a  general  system  to 
be  permanently  acted  upon. 

The  motion  was  then  agreed  to,  and 
Air,  Lnshington  brought  4ip  the  Report. 
On  the  motion  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  that  the  report  be  now  read, 

Mr.  Barmg  said,  that  notwithstanding 
all  the  facetious  allusions  which  had  been 
made  to  the  sinking  fund  of  Buonaparte, 
there  would  be  (if  the  propositions  before 
them  were  acceded  to)  good  reason  to  as- 
sert (hat  there  would  not  be  greater  seen* 
rity  for  a  linking  fund  under  the  direction 
of  a  British  parliament,  than  under  the 
government  of  Napoleon.  As  he  jeuined 
all  his  objections  to  the  propositions  be- 
fore them,  he  should  move  as  an  amend- 
ment that  the  Report  be  taken  into  consi- 
deration in  the  next  session  of  parliament. 

Lord  CoMtUrcagh  repelled  the  charge 
of  the  hon.  gentleman,  against  n^iich  he 
thought  it  his- duty  to  enter  his  entire  and 
indignant  protest,  8och  an  observation 
he  would  rather  have  expected  from  ano- 
ther quarter,  than  from  the  hon.  gentle- 
man. His  right  hon.  friend  was  not 
afraid  to  rest  his  plan  on  the  justice  of 
parliament  and  the  sound  understanding 
of  the  people  of  England*  who,  he  was 
aore,  would  not  be  diverted  by  the  doc- 
trine of  the  hon.  gentleman,  in  derogation 
of  the  proposition  of  his  right  hon.  mend, 
founded  as  it  was  on  the  soundest  princi- 
ples of  good  faith  to  the  public  creditor. 
The  people  would  exercise  their  own 
judgments  on  what  good  faith  reouired, 
and  they  would  not  conclude  that  all  faith 
was  abandoned,  because  the  hon.  sentle- 
man,  and  those  who  thought  with  him, 
made  distorted  statements,  and  founded  a 
ayttem  of  erroneous  reasoning  upon  them. 

Mr.  Tieme^  said,  that  he  did  not  know 
wihather  the  understanding  of  his  hon. 
iriebd  was  so  distorted  as  the  noble  lord 
hai  aasomedf  iwt  ha  thoof  ht  tha  nobk  lord 


might  have  saved  himself  some  portion  of 
that  indignation  and  warmth  with  which 
be  had  risen  in  defence  of  the  plan  of  the 
right  hon.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
Had  the  noble  lord  substituted  argument 
for  censure  it  would  have  been  something 
better.  There  was,  no  doubt,  much  an- 
thority  annexed  to  the  opinion  of  his  hon. 
friend  (Mr.  Baring)  of  which  the  noble 
lord>eemed  duly  sensible  ;  and  he  was 
happy  to  see  his  own  opinions^n forced  by 
the  weight  of  his  authority,  and  still  mora 
by  the  weight  of  bis  arguments.  When 
the  question  affected  the  security  of  the 
public  funds,  he,  who  had  so  great  an  in^ 
terest  in  those  futids,  might  be  allowed 
freely  to  express  bis  feelings,  and  those  of 
that  great  body  whom  he  might  be  consi- 
dered as  in  some  manner  representing; 
and  he  was  very  glad  that  a  man,  of  bis 
weight  and  authority,  was  found  to  face 
that  measure  which  might  produce  soch 
serious  injury  to'the  public  creditor.  But 
what  did  his  hon.  friend  say  ?— that  if. tha 
plan  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  was  de-- 
fended  by  no  better  arguments  than  those 
that  he  had  heard,  that  there  was  nothing 
in  which  Buonaparte's  sinking  fund  might 
not  be. compared  with  that  which  wopid 
exist  in  this  country.  He  had  no  hesita- 
tion  in  saying  so  himself— he  was  forced 
to  it :  what  ground  did  this  plan  stand 
upon?  The  three  right  hon.  gentlemen 
opposite,  who  had  last  night  spoken  in 
its  favour,  had  each  taken  a  ground  of  de* 
fence  not  only  different,  but  contradictory. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  the 
first  place,  desired  it  to  be  understood  that 
the  principle  upon  which  it  rested,  waa. 
that  you  might  do  whatever  you  pleased 
with  the  sinking  fund,  provided  the  loans 
were  redeemed  within  43  years  from  the 
period  they  were  contracted.  Then  came 
the  other  right  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Rose), 
the  Nestor  of  the  Treasury -bench,  the  de- 
pository of  Mr.  Pitt's  secreu,  the  keeper 
of  bis  last  dying  words,  and  what  did  he 
say  ?  That  it  was  the  opinion  of  that  great 
statesman*  that  the  sinking ,  fund  should 
not  be  touched  until  the  debt  was  redeemed. 
Another  right  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Lang) 
said,  that  heicessity  alone  was  the  ground 
of  the  present  plan.  All  those  gentlemen 
seemed  to  support  their  measure  upon  dif«i 
ferent  argumenu,  and  yet  all  of  them  ap- 
peared to  rest  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Pitt. 
It  was,  however  somewhat  extraontinary, 
that  whenever  thorn  gentlemen,  who  pro- 
fessed to  be  the  depositaries  of  ^ r«  Pitt's 

opiniooa»  came  to  espUin  thenif  they  wan 
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almoa  alwnyt  foond  coiilr«dicting  one 
another.  If  ibe  wgutnent  rested  merely 
on  the  fotqre  f^ood  which  might  result 
from  breaking  in  upon  the  sinking  fond 
now,  it  was  exactly  upon  sochan  argument 
that  tiro-tbirds  of  the  natiooai  debt  of 
France  was  taken  away  at  onc«^  The  dif- 
ference* howoTcrt  appeared  to  be>  that  we 
were  maw  going  to  take  a  whole,  and  not 
a  part'-(Hear,  hear !  from  the  ministerial 
benchea.) — The  gentlemen  on  the  other 
side  seamed  surprised  at  the  assertion,  hot 
had  they  never  orged  the  same  arguments 
against  innovation*  that  the  breaking  in 
upon  an  old  aystem*  was  little  diCTerent 
from  its  destroction  }  When  they  heard 
argunsents  of  this  kind,  he  wonld  ask  whe- 
ther it  was  too  much  for  his  bon.  friend  to 
say.  what  he  did  ?  His  hon.  friend  did  not 
meaii  to  institote  a  comparison  between 
the  resources  of  Great  Britain  and  France* 
or  to  depreciate  the  former;  but  what  be 
meant  was*  to  warn  the  House  against  the 
example  of  France.  On  the  same  pretext 
as  that  now  held  forth  by  the  right  bon, 
gentleman*  be  repeated,  two-thirds  of  the 
national  debt  of  France  had  been  swept 
(Dffl  Did  the  right  hon.  gentleman  mean 
to  say  that  the  uninterrupted  usage  of  the 
kat  2a  years  could  afford  a  sufficient  ground 
for  bis  present  innovations?  He  (Mr. 
Tiemey)^bad  charged  the  plan  of  1802 
with  the  same  defects  which  the  present 
possessed ;  but  the  risht  bon.  gentleman 
now  said*  that  provided  the  loans  were 
redeemed  in  45  years*  that  was  all  they 
were  to  expect.  The  accumulated  com- 
pound interest  was  what  he  (Mr.  Tierney) 
looked  to ;  and  in  order  to  satisfy  the  pob> 
lie  creditor  on  this  head*  the  right  bon. 
I^ntlemao  says»'«  I  stop  all  accumula^ 
tion  now*  it  is  true— I  take  off  the  one 
per  cent,  now*  but  I  will  give  you  2  or  S 
per  cent,  hereafter."  As  for  saying  that 
you  might  take  from  the  sinking-fund  for 
the  next  ten  years*  and  add  to  it  afterwafds* 
what  was  that  to  the  present  holders  of 
Slock  ?  This  migbt  be  a  very  satisfactory 
mode  of  reasoning  to  the  right  hon.  gen  • 
tieman  ;  but  be  would  furnish  him  with  a 
,  familiar  ilhistratioo^  lo  show  its  falb«y  : 
.  suppose  he  beard  that  a  person  undertook 
to  convey  another  to  York  in  48  hoors*and 
in  the  fulfilment  of  bis  engagement  took 
bim  aa  far  as  Grantham  in  a  waggon*  and 
sent  bim  to  York  on  a  raceborse—tbe  per- 
aon  BO  treated  might  well  exclaim* "  Why* 
I  wanted  to  go  no  farther  tban  Grantham !" 
Thus  it  was  with  the  plan  of  the  right  boo. 
Mtieioan,  lor  the  jpiablic  creditor  migbt 
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happen  to  have  no  looger  an  intereat  is 
the  funds  w^en  liis  impcov/Boieot  should 
take  place  ;  if  the  proposition  Mas  to  tab^ 
away  part  of  the  security  and  the  value  of 
their  stock  for  the  next  ten  years*. and  to 
add  to  it  afterwards*  the  holder  mi^,bt 
reply«  that  he  had  never  intended  te  bo  a 
stockholder  for  more  than  ten  years.  He 
had  embarked  in  the  loans,  on  the  security 
that  the  sinking  fund  would  never  be  bro* 
ken  in  upon.  On  the  .conppound  interest 
the  public  creditor  bad  a  right  to  rely ; 
and  all  he  could  say  wan*  that  he  saw  oodif* 
ference  between  the  arguments  of  the  right 
boo«  gentleman  and  those  of  Buonaparte.— 
The  latter  took  away  two*  thirds  uf  the  na* 
tional  debt*  the  other  was  in  a  fair  way 
for  taking  aWay  the  whol« !  Could  not 
the  hon.  gentlemen  comprehend*  thai'an 
infraction  in  the  ^first  instance  was  what 
generally  produced  the  most  fatal  effH:ts  ) 
Had  they  never  heard,  from.tbe  .right  hon* 
gentleman  himself*  any  cautions  against 
giving  way  in  small  things  ?  As  many 
gentlemen  were  in  the  habits  of  stating 
what  Mr.  Piu's  sentimenu  were  u|hhi 
matters  of  finance,  he  would  state,  that  bo 
believed  Mr.  Pitt  would  not  have  agreed 
to  the  present  measure  if  he  was  now 
alive.  He  believed  that  he  did  not  ap« 
prove  of  the  Bill  of  1802.  In  makmg 
this  assertion,  be  knew  very  well  that  he 
should  have  memoranda  and  minutes  ar- 
rayed asainst  him  by  thoie  who  enjoyed 
the  confidence  of  that  distinguished*  per- 
son ;  but  bis  only  comfort  was*  ihat  those 
who  possessed  the  private  ear  of  Mr.  Pitt, 
were  in  the  habit  of  constantly.  contraHie- 
ing  each  othrr.— He  acknowledged  that 
Mr.  Pitt  did  ceruioly  sqpport  the  pUo  of 
1802  at  first*  yet  when  he  (Mr.  T.)  in  op- 
posing it  signified  hia  intention  of  making 
a  stand  against  it*  aa  a  violation  of  public 
faith*  Mr.  Pitt  sent  to  him  message  after 
message  to  request  that  be  would  posW 
pone  it*  as  be  was  desirous  of  attending^ 
and  could  not  conveniently  do  so  on  the 
day  appointed.  The  business  then  lin-% 
gered  on  for  a  considerable  time  without 
any  discussion  taking  place,  and  at  last 
Mr.  Addington  called  on  bim*  and  said 
that'  as  the  weather  bail,  become  so  ex* 
tremely  fine  Mr.  Pitt  would  probably  ride 
out*  and  could  not  attend  to  finance  anj^ 
longer.— The  impression  produced  on  hia 
miiM  by  this  iniinution  was,  that  Mr.  Ktt 
thought  a  ride  much  better  tban  the  plan 
of  1802,— Mr.  Pitt*  thin,  did  not  attend  at 
the  discussion  of  the  Bill ;  and  be*  to 
avoid  desultory  deb«te%  had  thoi^  u  bo 
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wiflb«d  n6w  to  do,  feienr^d  hii  obserra-' 
^ii»  vn^l  llm  ttago  fixed  for  dkciission. 
By  Mr.  Htt^s  not  attending  thediscossioiiy 
be  did  believe*  tlmi  on  the  farther  conei- 
deration  of  the  Bill  he  found  it  to  be  of  a 
mtare  that  he  did  not  wish  to  defend*  As 
he  bad  loft  the  adminiBtration  with  the  in* 
come  tax  mortgaged  to  the  amount  of  59« 
Billions,  it  was  certainly  incambent  upon 
him  to  cofintenaiiee  Mr.  Addington  in  any 
strong  measure  of  finance  which  be  could 
give  his  approbation  to.  But  it  seemed 
Uiat  havmg  set  Mr.  Addington  off  on  his 
journey,  he  loft  him  there,  as  he  clearly 
■aw  the  mischief  that  would  ensue,  and 
withdrew  from  it.  Then  came  thii  second 
plan  with  no  other  authority  than  the 
three  contradictory  arguments  of  the  three 
hon«  gentlemen  on  the  Treasory«bench. 
Bis  hon.  friend  had  thought  it  his  doty  to 
warn  the  House,  and  be  agreed  with  him 
in  his  views,  and  hoped  the  House  would 
not  entertain  th«  proposition.  As  to  the 
funds  not  having  fallen  in  consequence  of 
the  proposal  of  the  scheme,  a  circom* 
stance  that  might  appoar  to  stand  in  the 
way  of  his  argument,  he  believed  that 
might  be  owing,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the 
itcKpfcholders  not  *  believing  it  probable 
that  such  a  violation  of  Isith  cnuki  be 
aanctioned  by  parliament.  They  trusted 
toih^'g«KKJ  sense  of  parliament  that  they 
vrould  not  al«ow  such  ahominabte  nonsense 
nnd  fraud  to  obtain  their  sanction.  Here 
was  a  system  which  went  to  alter  the 
whole  constitution  of  the  sinking  fund ; 
but  there  was  no  effect  produced  on  it  for 
the  present' year,  which  sufficiently  ac- 
counted for  the  Plate  of  the  funds.  Be- 
tides, the  extraordinary  good  nows  wbich 
bad  arrived  was  another  reason,  snd,  in 
this  point  of  view,  it  struck  him,  that  as 
the  stocks  had  not  risen,  they  might  be 
eoosidered  as  having  fallen.  He  begged 
pardon  for  having  trespassed  so  long  on 
tho  time  of  the  House,  but  his  only  object 
was  to  deSend  his  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Ba« 
r^f )  against  the  outrageous  indignaeion 
vrhich  was  manifested  by  the  noble  lord, 
and  whreb  certainly  was  an  uxceHent  sub- 
atituto  for  argument,  which  ho  had  atto- 

■ofiivr  fiecnneQ. 

Tho  ChtmetUor  ^iktEatkeqwrtM,  that 
lioahould  not  be  tempted  to  enter  into  a 
desaltoiy  debate  br  what  had  fallen  from 
wo  rfght  hon,  gentleman,  who  seemed  to 
B8V0  tak^ft  an  extraordinary  method  of 
riiewiti^  Aat  he  did  not  like  thix  mode  of 
Qiicttssion*  From  the  conras  of  argument 
tau^  wnch  M  hav  ontoredy  compariDi  the 


ftmds  of  England  with  those  of  Fhkuce,  ho 
(the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer)  was 
Induced  to  believe  tfaatthe  right  hon.  gen* 
tieman  had  occupied  the  morning  in  read- 
ing over  one  of  his  old'  speeches  for  th^ 
present  occasi<m.    He  denied  that    the 

grinciple  of  hrs  plan  was  such  as  described 
J  the  right  hon.  gentleman  ;  on  the  con-* 
trary,  it  proceeded  entirely  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  successive  redemption,  and  though 
he  had  thought  himself  obliged  to  show 
that  sufficient  provision  was  made  for  the 
redemption  In  45  years,  that  formed  no 
part  of  the  ground  upon  which  the  plan 
proceeded.  His  principlOi  he  had  again 
to  state,  was  to  substitute  successive  to  si«^ 
multaneous  redemption,  and  that  he  had 
only  shown,  as  a  collateral  circumstance, 
that  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1792, 
which  secured  the  reduction  of  the  na*> 
tional  debt  in  45  years*  would  be  complied 
with.  This  was  not  the  first  alteration  in 
the  sinking  fund  system,  witness  the  Acta 
of  1798  and  1800,  which  estkblished  new 
regulations  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Pitt  had 
first  proposed  to  Mr.  Addington  that  sys- 
tem which  ripened  into  the  plan  of  1802, 
and  he  had  also  proposed  that  on  the  peace 
establishment,  the  sinking  fund  shooW  bo 
reduced  in  a  manner  similar  to  tho  present, 
which  be  cobid  not  have  done  if  he  thought 
it  inconsistent  with  public  fiiith.  'nm 
right  hon.  gentleman  supposed  that  tho 
stockholders  did  not  believe  the  BiH  would 
pass ;  he  believed,  however,  that  the  first 
division  which  should  take  place  on  tho 
subject  would  convince  them  that  it  traa 
likely  to  pass,  and  yet  w6uld  not  occasimi 
the  alarm  apprehended.  If  the  favourable 
state  of  the  stocks  arose  from  the  causes 
stated  by  the  right  boo.  gentleman,  they 
should  soon  see  whether  a  depreciation 
would  take  place  when  the  sense  of  the 
House  was  taken  upon  the  measure.  Tho 
ftiith  oT  the  stock  hoMen  mtnt  bo  shaken^ 
too,  heshotfid  think,  bylhe  circumstance 
that  the  right  hon.  gentleman  did  not  (hink 

K»per  to  divide  the  House  latt  night; 
e  proposed  postponement,  he  muil  op* 
poae,  as  it  united  with  singnlar  felleHy  all 
the  objections  both  to  the  adoption  and 
refocftion  of  the  measnre^  The  alarm  to 
the  public  creditor  wooM  bo  the  vamev 
and  the  good  efltets  on  the  pobFic  mind, 
npom  tho  Miiission  of  taxes  ror  four  yenra^ 
would  nist  have  placs. 

BIr.  no$€  entered  Into  fM  mrpfaualloir  oi 
what  he  said  latt  night,  and  dented  that  he 
had  asserted  it  to  be  Mr.  Pinfs  opinion 
thai  «be  priBdpIo  oftheAnorm^irai 
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tKe  paying  offof  Ihe  debtia  46  v«urt;  on 
iha  cooir»ry»  he  had  stated  it  la  be  hisovD 
opiakw ;  nor  did  he  contradict  what  hit 
right  bon.  friend  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Excheqner  had  laid,  but  mentioned  hi« 
being  in  poueMion  of  a  paper  contttniog 
fome  plan  for  making  the  income  ec^ual  to 
Ihe  espenditora,  with  a  loose  statement  of 
taxes  lor  six  or  seven  yearst  aa  a  memo* 
random  to  refer  to.  He  had  never  made 
%iae  of  Mr.  Pitt's  nime  as  an  authority,  nor 
at  any  time,  except  to  set  right  any  mis- 
Uke  that  had  a  reference  to  his  name. 

Mr.  GrmfiU  dented  that  the  stockhol* 
decs  considered  the  present  plan  as  a 
breach  of  public  faith,  or  an  invasion  of 
properly. 

Mr.  Ixmg  professed  aa  much  attach* 
aeot  and  veneration  for  the  good  fiuth  of 
Ihe  public,  as  any  honourable  gantleman 
could  hava^bot  no  violation  was  attempted 
by  Ihe  measure  now  under  consideration. 
Good  policy,  as  well  as  strict  justice,  re- 
(fttircd  that  every  pledge  given  to  the  pub- 
lic creditor,  should  be  scrupulously  oMin- 
tainad,  but  all  the  attempts  to  prove  this 
to  b0  i  breach  of  faith,  were  fertile  in  the 
extreme;  and  all  the  ingenuity  and  in- 
dustry that  had  been  employed,  had  failed 
to  impress  upon  the  mind  of  one  rational 
man  either  in  the  city  of  London,  or  in  any 
part  of  the  kingdom,  any  alarm  for  the 
public  credit  of  the  nation.  He  did  not 
onderstand  the  view  which  some  persons 
look  of  the  subject,  in  supposing  the  pub* 
lie  creditor  alone  waa  interested  in  the 
Sinking  Food  Act ;  he  thought  the  public 

Suite  aa  much  interested  in  them  upon 
le  fair  ami  enlarged  view  of  the  subject. 
Would  the  public  creditor  have  been  sa- 
tisfied to  have  stood  upon  these  acts 
alone  ?  Certainly  not;  the  public  had  often 
interposed  in  his  favour,  and  given  him 
boona  to  which  he  had  no  positive  right ; 
he  alluded  to  the  land  tax  redemption, 
and  the  vrar  taxes;  By  the  first  measure 
twenty  four  millions  of  debt  had  been 
paid  offf  and  by  the  last  three  hundred 
mtlliona  had  been  raised,  which  would 
otherwise  have  encreased  our  debt,  and 
in  so  doing  msterially  affected  the  inte- 
rest of  the  puhlic  creditor.  He  was  sur- 
prised at  the  proposition  of  his  right  hon« 
Iriend  (Mr.  Tiemey).  It  was  absurd  to 
talk  of  a  committee  to  constrae  those  acts 
of  parliament,  which  every  body  was 
capable  of  undemtandiog;  hie  considered 
the  motion  therefore  as  meaning  delay, 
and  nothing  else.  If  he  had  any  better 
plan  m  propaas,  he  wished  ha  would  bring 
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it  ftrward;  he^  had  long  considorad  dm 
subject,  and  if  he  proposed  nothing  it 
wooid  only  prove  that  be  had  found  it 
much  easier  to  object  than  to  suggest.  Ja 
ia07  many  plans  of  finance  were  befbio 
the  House;  now,  none  but  that  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer ;  for  tliat  of 
his  hon.  friend  (Mr.  HaiJusson)  he  Imsted 
was  abandoned.  That  hon.  gentleman 
wished  he  could  entrap  bis  right  boo* 
friend  into  a  plan,  but  he  was  loo  wary  to 
commit  himself.  If,  however,  these  ablo 
financiers  satisfied  tfiemselves  with  oon- 
demning  What  was  propoaed,  the  House 
would  be  convinced  with  him  thai  they 
had  nothing  more  advantageous  to  o8er» 
and  with  that  conviction  he  should  sup* 
port  the  proposition  of  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  and  vole  against  the  mo* 
tion  for  delay. 

Mr.  Tienuy  read  an  extract  from  onw 
of  the  clauses  of  the  Act  of  iH02,  in  which 
it  was  provided,  that  the  one  per  cent*  ^ 
should  oontmae  to  accumnlata  till  tha 
debt  was  redeemed.  He  believed  that  no 
lawyer  conld  contend  that  the  propoaed 
measure  waa  not  a  violation  of  that  law  } 
and  he  asked  the  right  boa.  gehtlemaui 
what  waa  the  meaning  of  this  ?  They  un- 
dertook, at  all  events,  that  the  debt  should  ^ 
be  paid  off  in  45  years,  and  that  the  stock* 
holder  should  have  the  benefit  in  the  in* 
terim  of  the  increasing  value  of  the  stock. 

Mr.  Baring  observed  in  reply,  that  ha 
was  sorry  that  any  expressions  he  had 
made  use  of  in  giving  his  opinion  upon 
the  present  plan,  should  have  given  of* 
fence.  It  certainly  was  very  far  from 
his  intention.  His  object  in  putting  off 
the  consideration  of  the  plan  for  the  pre* 
sent  was,  that  the  state  or  things  might  bo 
soon  so  much  altered,  aa  to  make  it  un« 
necessarr  eventually  to  adopt  a  system 
which,  m  the  opinion  of  many  rational 
and  well-informed  persons,  was  a  violation 
of  public  credit. 

The  Amendment  was  then  neaattved 
without  a  division,  afker  which  the  Report 
was  read  and  agreed  to,  and  a  Bill  ordered 
in  pursuance  thereof  The  Besolutiona 
were  as  follow : 

I.  Resolved, «« That  the  total  capital  of 
the  funded  debt  of  Great  Briuin,  in  perpa* 
teal  redeemable  annuities,  on  tbe  5th  dav 
of  Januar;jr  1706,  was2S8,SSl,iM8/.  5s.  2^i. 
that  provision  waa  made  for  the  gradual 
reduction  thereof,  by  an  Act  passed  in  tba 
same  year ;  and  that  further  provision  haa 
been  made,  by  several  Acts  since  passed^ 
for  the  more  afiedaal  redaction  a(  the  said 
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debt,  and  of  the  public  debt  since  con- 
trtcteq* 

S.  «  That,  by  virtue  of  the  said  Acts, 
the  sum  of  ^8.350,143/.  18«.  Id.  exceed- 
ing .the  said  sum  of  1?38«23 1,246/.  5s.  Q^. 
by  i  18,895/.  12s.  \Oid  had,  on  or  before 
the  1st  day  of  March  1813,  been  actually 
pnrchasea  by  the  commissioners  for  the 
redaction  of  the  national  debt,  or  trans- 
ferred to.  the  said  commissioners  for  the 
redemptipn  of  land  tax,  or  for  the  pur- 
chase of  life  annuities. 

3.  "  That  it  is  expedient  now  to  de- 
clare, that  a  sum  of  capital  stock  equal  to 
thQ  total  capital  of  the  public  deot,  in 
perpetual  redeemable  annuities,  existing 
on  the  said  5th  day  of  January  178(5,  hath 
been  purchased  or  transferred  as  afore- 
said ;  and  so  soon  as  further  sums  of  the 
public  debt  shall  have  been  so  purchased  or 
transferred,  making  in  the  whole  an  amount 
of  annual  charge  of  the  publid  debt  so  pur- 

.  chased  or  transferred,  equal  to  the  whole 
annual  charge  of  the  public  debt,  in  per* 
petual  redeemable  annuities,  existing  on 
the  said  5ih  day  of  January  1786,  to  de- 
clare further  that  an  amount  of  public 
debt  equal  to  the  whole  of  such  capiral 
and  charge'of  the  public  debt,  existing  on 
the  said  5th  day  of  January  1786,  hath 
been  satisfied  and  discharged :  and  that, 
in  like  manner,  an  amount  of  public  del>t 
equal  to  the  capital  and  charge  of  every 
Joan  contracted  since  the  said  5th  day  of 
January  i786,  shall  successively,  and  in  its 
proper  order,  be  deemed  and  declared  to 
be  wholly  satisfied  and  discharged. when 
and  as  soon  as  a  further  amount  of  capital 
stock,  not  less  than  the  capital  of  such 
loan,  in  perpetual  redeemable  annuities, 
and  producing  an  interest  equal  to  the 
.dividends  thereupon,  shall  be  so  redeemed 
0/  transferred. 

4.  "  That,  after  such  declaration  as 
ja(brasaid,  the  capital  stock  purchased  by 
the  said  commissioners,  and  standing  in 
their  names,  in  the  books  of  the  Governor 
.and  Company  of  the  Bank  of  England  and 
of  the  South  Sea  Company,  shall  from 
time  to  time  be  cancelled,  as  if  the  same 
had  been  transferred  for  the  redemption  of 
land  tax,  at  such  times  and  in  such  pro- 
portions, not  exceeding  the  amount  of 
debt  so  declared  to  be  satisfied  and  dis- 
c'harged,  after  reserving  thereout  any  sum 
or  sums  necessary  to  make  provision  for 
the  payment  of  all  life  annuities  charge- 
abJe  upon  the  sinking  fund  of  Great  Bn- 
taiai  ii  shall  bo  directed  by  any  act  or 
acts  of  parliamf  otto  be  pused  for  such 
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purpose ;  in  order  to  make  provision  for 
tfke  chaise  o^'any  lean  or  loans  thereafter 
to  be  contracted  upon  the  same  funds  or  se- 
pur  it  ies,  as  are  chargeable  with  the  saidstock 
so  declared  to  be  satisfied  and  redeemed-  • 

5.  **  That,  in  order  more  effectually  to 
secure  the  redemption  of  the  public  debt, 
conformably  to  the  provisions  of  the  Acts 

'of  the  S2d  and  42d  years  of  his  present 
Majesty,  it  is  expedient  to  enact  that  all 
sums  granted  for  the  reduction  rtiereof,  hy 

'  the  several  Acts  afo^resaid,  should  be  fur- 
ther continued,  and  made  ap|)licafale  to 
th6  reduction  of  all  public  debt  noW  ex- 
isting, ofwhich  may  be  hereafter  con- 
tracted doling  the  present  war. 

6.  "  That,  in  drder  -to  carry  into  eflect 
the  provisions  of  the  said  Acts  of  the  S2d 
and  42d  of  the  King,  for  redeeming  every 
part  of  the  national  debt  within  the  period 
of  45"  years  from  the  time  of  its  creation, 
it  Is  also  expedient,  that  in  future,  When- 
ever the  amount  of  the  sum  to  be  raised  by 
loan,  or  by  any  other  addition  to  the  pub- 
lic funded  debt,  shall,  in  any  year,  ex- 
ceed the  sum  estimated  to  be  applicable, 
in  the  same  year,  to  the  reduction  of  the 
public  debt,  an  annual  sum,  equal  to  one 
half  of  the  interest  of  the  excess  of  the  said 
loan,  or  other  addition  beyond  the  sufri  so 
estimated  to  be  applicable,  shall' be  set 
apart  out  of  the  monies  composing  the 
consolidated  fbnd  of '  Great  Britain,  and 
shall  be  issued  at  the  receipt  of  ibe  Ex- 
chequer to  th6  governor  and  company  of 
the  Bank  of  England,  to  be'  by  them 
placed '  to  the  account  'of  the  dommis- 
lioners  for  the  reduction  of  the  national 
debt,  and  upon  the  remanider  of  such 
loan,  or  other  addition,  the  annual  sum  of 
one  per  cent,  on .  the  capital  of  all  perpe- 
tual redeemable  annuities  created  in  re- 
spect thereof,  according  to  the'  provi^ 
sions  of  the  said  Act  of  the  SM-yemr  of  faia 
present  Majesty. 

7.  "  That,  in  order  to  prevent  the  in- 
crease of  the  public  debt,  by  means  of  ex«» 
chequer  bills  annually  renewed,  or  other 
unfunded  government-  securities,  bearing 
interest,  it  is  expedient  that,  on  the  5th 
day  of  Janhary  in  every  year,  an  account 
be  taken  of  all  such  excnequer  bills,  and 
other  government  securities,  outstanding 
and  charged  upon  funds  not  deemed  ca- 
pable of  making  good  the  same,  wtthhs 
one  year  from  such  5th  day  of  January^ 
and  that  a  sum  equal  to  one  per  cent. 
'thereupon  be  granted  out  of  the  supplita 
of  sucb'year  to  the  said  commisstontra 
for  the  reduction  of  the  national  debt 
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8.  'f  Thai,  for  th«  jMirpM  ef  giving  •f- 
ttct  to  the  above  .H^tolQtipiia,  it  is  cxpe* 
dient  thai  the  tpiid  Act,  passed  in  the  42d 
year  of  his  preseni  Majesty,  be  amended. 

d.  ^  That  it  iaexpedient  to  make  provi- 
aioo,  that  an  annual  sum  of  867,9631.  being 
equal  to  one  pereept.  on  the  capital  stock 
creaud  in  r^pect  of  several'  loani  raised 
by  virtue  of  divers  Acts  passed  in  ifat$  SRth, 


aeat  Majesty/  and  for  the  interest  and 
charges  of  which  provision  was  made  in 
the  said  49d  year  of  his  Majesty,  shall  be 
Set  apart  oot  of  the  monies  composing  the 
coosoJtdated  fund  of  Great  Britain,  and 
shall  be  iasued  at  the  receipt  of  the  Eit- 
eheqoer  to  the  governor  and  compeny  of 
the  bank  of  £i\|^and|  to  be  by  them  issued 
to  the  commissioners  for  the  redaotion  of 
the  national  debt. 

19.  **  That  it  is  expedient  to  make  fur- 
ther provisioo  for  the  more  effectual  and 
ape^dy  reileviptton  of  the  land  taau'' 

PaiVATCLY  Stealing  in  Shops  Bill.} 
Sir  ^.-'AMntliy  moved  the  third  reading  of 
the  Btll  for  more  effectoally  preventing.tbe 
crime  of  stealing  privately  in  shops,  ware- 
bouses,  ooach-houses  and  stables. 

Tbe  Aiiam^  General  said,  that  aa  the 
oppoaition  of  the  Bill  was  reaerved  to  the 
present  stage,  he  now  rose  to  express  his 
disapprobation  to  it,  and  hc^ed  his  not 
having  previously  opposed  it  would  not 
be  construed  into  any  admission  that  he 
had  ever  been  inclined  to  give  it  his  even- 
tual support.  He.wasconfidently  assured, 
that  this  apecies  of  crime  had  iocreaaad, 
and  that  there  were  daily  depredations 
committed  in  the  shopa  of  the  metropolis. 
He  therefore  agreed  with  the  preamble  of 
the  present  Bill,  in  stating  the  prevalence 
of  the  'crime.  The  only  qoeation  wasi 
what  was  the  proper  remedy  to  be  ap- 
plied ?  He  did  not  agree  in  the  present 
propoaitioo,  which  went  on  the  supposi* 
tion  of  justice  being  defeated  by  the  seve- 
rity of  the  present  Taw.  Without'entering 
fully  into  the  ground  of  the  Bill,  he  had 
the  authority  of  those  most  versed  In  the 
criminal  law,  thai  it  wouki  be  Ibondinade- 
quate :  all  the  judges  were  of  that  option, 
and  so  were  the  Recorder  and  Common 
tieijeant,  who  were  so  much  versed  in  the 
state  of  crimes  in  London.  Thehr  opi- 
nions, he  confessed,  weighed  very  strongly 
with  him  in  considering  the  subject,  if 
the  severity  of  the  la#  did  not  opetate  in 
practice,  k  did  in  itrroftm.  It  was  ^  not 
unnatural  to  suppow  that  tbe  Imr  9perat* 


ed  upon  offenders  or  those  disposed  to 
commit  oOences  to  at  least  as  great  a  de- 
gree, as  upon  prosecutors  or  juries.  The 
abstinence  from  prosecution  ought  to  be 
•ttributed  to  the  expence  and  trouble  thai 
must  be  incurred,  arrf  not  sofcly  to  a  dis* 
iiiclinatioil  to  eoforoe  the  penalty  of  the 
stauiite.-«-In8tead  of  stimulating  proyeco- 
tien^  which  was  one  of  the  prot^ssed  ob« 


Sytb,  and  4<Mh  and  42d  years  of  his  pre-  'jectsof  this  measure,  it  appeared  to  hfm 


to    be  rather    calculated   to    discourage 
Up  smce  it  repealed  that  part  ef  the  dd 
'  statute  which  gave  to  prosecutors,  in  case 
nf  conviction,  a    eertificaCe;   exempting 
them  from  parochial  duties«-a  considerb* 
tion  of  no  mean  importance  tomany  classea 
of  society.    He  had  already  alluded   to 
great  and  eminent  aothority,  opposed  to 
the  ergumenu  by  which   his   hod.  and 
learned  friend  supported  his  Bflt^  and  ho 
would  BOW  appeal  to  experience,  as  fur- 
nishing additional  objections  to  it.     One 
Bill  had  passed  into  a  law,  the  Act  taking 
away  the  capHal  parf  of  the  punishoient 
from  the  offetice  of  stealing  from  persons 
privately.     What  then  was  the  result  of 
this  alteration  m  the  law  ?    He  bad  the 
ttroogest  asstn*ances    from    those  imme- 
diately concerned  in  the  administration  oC 
the  crioMoal   law,  that  the  number  of  of« 
fences  of  that  description  hid  greatly  in- 
creased since  the  passing  of  tb^^t  Act.    He 
understood  that  it  was  now  openly  com- 
mitted in  the  face  of  day»  that  the  streeta 
were  infested  by  gangs  of  thieves,  and 
that  children  were  now  regularly  trained 
to  the  commission  of  such  ofiences.— To 
what  could  this  increase  of  criminality  IAb 
imputed  but  to  the  comparative  mildness 
of    the   punishment    of    transportaifon^ 
which,  however  severefy  it-might  be  felt 
in  a  few  cases,  had  but  small  terrors  for 
the  desperate  ofiender.    He  recollected  a 
recent  insUnce  which  might  show  that  he 
was  not  incorrect  in  this  opinion.     A  man 
had    been    convicted,    and   was  recog- 
nised as  a  person  who  had  been  long  ei^ 
gaged  in  the  commission  of  offences,  and 
whose  wife  had  been  previously  transport- 
ed to  Boteny  Bay«    This  man  natural^ 
solicited  to  be  sent  out  there  likewise,  de- 
string  nothing  better  than  to  be  removed' 
to  a  disunce  from  his  own  country,  at  the 
expence  of  government.  Vptya  these  prin- 
ciples, and  under  the  circumstances  which 
he  had  stated,  knowing  tliat  the  opinions 
of  the  judges  were  in  oppositmn  to  tite  mea- 
sure, be  most,  however  high  his  respect  for 
the  authority  of  hishon.  andlearntHl  friendt 
give  his  vote  fgauiit  the  third  reading.   . 
(3B)      * 
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Mr,  C  Smiihrwd  i^few  words  agattisl  I  ef  d^tecring^  6ffeiKlers,  more  tbaii  the  uii- 


ihe  Bill.       •  >         .        «  t 

Mr«  Mercromhy  observed^  tbal  if  the  pre- 
i#ot  w«re  iittt  ^  new  parliameiii  be  should 
content  imnself  with  appealing  to  the 
consUtfpcjr  of  the  Hoose,  and  reminding 
them  that  this  measore  bad  twice  reeeived 
the  sanction  of  a  former  House  of  Com- 
mons. "  \^0  begged  leave  howeirer  now  to 
•ffer  a  very  short  statement  of  wbtt  bo 
conceived  the  questioa  -under  diaeiissiori 
really  to-  involvjE,  ^ild  bis  reasons  for  sop- 
porHng  the  measure*  The  Brst  point  thai 
claimed  attention.waa  the  discrepancy  \^* 
tween  the  law  and  the  practice,  the  oon« 
sequence  of  wbich  discrepancy  was  tbe 
production  of  various  kiGoovenknces. 
Among  theses  the  principal  undoubtedly 
was,  tbe  necessity  under  wbicb  judges.^nd 
juries  so  frequently  laboured  of  commit^ 
ttpg  what  had  been  called  pious  peKJories, 
because  they  could  not  in  conscience  and 
bumaoity  epferce  the  execution  of  tbe 
lav  in  particular  cases.  '  Tbe  law  hiid 
down  one  coarse  of  proceeding,  but  tbe 
practice  presented  a  result  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent nature.— Surely  no  person  would 
contend  ihat  such  %  system  as  this  was 
proper  to  exist.  If  it  were  sufferedj  it 
ought  to  be  clearly  .proved,  that  by  an  al- 
teration ,of  iK$  some  great  practical  evil 
would  be  QCCBsiooed.  The  ful^damenttl 
principle  of  bis  hon.  a^d. learned  friend's 
1$IU  was,  that  a  punishment  certainly  and 
rapidly  ot,enakii)g  the  offence,  wouM  atr 
^ia  the  end  of  all  criminal  justice— -the 
.preventioo  of  crimes,,  much  nftpre.efTec- 
tiially  than  wbei^  it  was  left  entirely  de* 
pendent  ou  the  court  in  wbich  the  oilence 
was  tried.  This  he  contended  was  a  far 
«wiser  mode  of  administering  crimioal  law, 
ihan  to  suffer  that  law  to  prescribe  one 
^biug  and  the  practice  to  deviate  into  ano- 
ther.— ^The  learned  gentleman  (the  Attor- 
ney Genprat)  asserted,  that  the  Bill  pro- 
ceeded entirely  ou  theory ;  and,  in  oppo* 
•iiion^to  it,^.b^  appealed  to  practice  and 
experience.  So  alto  would  be — be  would 
appeal  to  the  experience  afforded  in- another 
^artof  the  kingdom.  .  Although^ found  in 
another  part  of  tbe  kingdom,,  it  by  no 
means  weakened  tbe  force^of  bis  argument, 
bec^se  it  vested  on  tbe  immutable  laws  of 
nature.  The  measure  before  the  House 
waa^pportedJbyargomeols,  wbicbi  to  bis 
|udgment«  appeared  unanswerable,  and  it 
.was  at  the  same  time  in  unison  with  the 
best  feelings  of  our  natore.  in  his  miiKl 
4b  doubt  cottkl  be  entertained  but  that 
|pe.cific  puaiilvmept  woi|ld|kav%thf^.  effect 


certainty  wbich  now  existed,  when  not 
one  in  a  hundred  was  executed. utider  tbe 
law.  With  this  experienca  of  the  ef- 
fisct  which  the  repeal  df  tM  ^pital 
punishment,  in  the  case  -of  depredatf»B» 
committed  in  bleacbing*groonds,  liad  pro* 
dttced,  supported  by  the  knoiwt'  rehietanea 
of  persons  to  cbme  fbn^rd  to  prosecute, 
whienlbe  law  indicted  a  pniiisbmmt  which 
thoic  persona  did  not  coostder  commensu- 
rate with,  the  -ofiisnce  *  perpatratedi  be 
thpoghtan  alteraHoe  in  the  law  was  ob- 
viously necessary.  There  was  a  report 
then  lying  oQ  tbeiable»  from  the  judges  inr 
India,  containing  mecb  curious  ioforma- 
tion  eir  tbe  subject  cf  the'orimmal  law ; 
and  from  this  it  appeared*  that  while  per* 
ions  ie  -this  country  were  combating  in 
support  of  this  uncertainty  of, punishment, 
the&  feUoer-subjeets,  in  another  pirt  ef  the 
world^  were  oontendiog  for  another  nrin- 
ciple-«^tbat  principle  which  |he  House 
were  now  called  upon  to  adopt,  and  which, 
if  they  acted  wisely ,  they  woekl  anpport. 
The  judges  of  India'  were  favouMile  to 
this  alteraHon'  of-  tbe  law,  ki-  «  eouotrv 
wbicb,  till  a  recent  period,  was  very  much 
disturbed.  This  civcamstance "  he  men* 
tioned,  10  shew  that  the  principle  of  bis 
hen.  and  learned  friend*  was  aeitber  vo 
daugerotts,  so  alarming,  or  so  novel;  as  ita 
opponents  seemed  toknagine.  He  "hoped 
that  the  argomems  wbich  bad*  been  ad- 
duced against  the  measure,  oa  iiarmer  oc« 
CBsions^  would  not  now  be  resorted  te. 
Ho.  apprebenJed  it  would  ao  loa^  be 
attributed  to  these  who  supported  it,  that 
they  wished  to  exclude  the  judges  from 
all  discretion  wbateveiw^thai,  ha  believed, 
abandoned.     Nor,  did  he  think    it 


was 


would -now  be  said,  that  it  was  bounded  oa 
any  charge  pf  tbe  law  not  being  humanely 
admioisteied  at  present.  -  It  was,  in  fact, 
introduced  for  tl^  ptorpose  of  preventing 
tbe  commission  of-  crimes,  the  inoreaie  of 
wbich  the  feaan^  gentleman  (the  At« 
torney- General)  bad  himself  admitted. 

Mr.  WtiktraUt  ad  verting  to  the  latter  ob- 
servations of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentle* 
ma%  stated,  that  if  tbe  Act  which  abolish* 
ed  the  capital  part  of  tbe  offence  of  steal* 
ing  ftom  tbe  persoo  privately  bad  operated 
tc^diminisb.tbe  number  of  oiiendem,  tbe 
argument  drawn  from  aoalosy  might  be 
fiiir^y  applied  to  tbe  present  %i| I,  t^ol>- 
jeqt  of  wbicb  ws«,  to  extend  tbe  abolition 
of  iho-  puoiabmeht  of  death  to  the  offence 
of  atenliitg  privately,  from  shops.  But  it 
WQnU^  J»^  ^"^  injmsiea  of  oTecy  kgitimate 
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rale  of  raasonioc  to  infer  lliat  becaoM  m 
ezperioMQt  had  fsiM  with  respect  lo  oo^ 
■tfttale,  it  muit  neceatarily  focceed  when 
tried  upon  eootber-  The  qaestion  was, 
did  the  feiteer  experiment  proceed  ?  -Upon 
a  fnbjecl  of  ibis  kind  .the  opinion  of  the 
chief  jesiice  of  England  appeered  to  him 
to  claim  the  most  respectfol  deference 
and  Attention,  and  he  could  state  to  the 
House  that  ioid  -  Ellenborough  had  de- 
clared* that  the  Act  to  which  he  had  re- 
ierredj  with  respect  to  the  punishesent  of 
stealiee  from  the  person,  bad  increased 
that  offence  to  an  enormeos-  aod.alarming 
degree*'  There  were  but  two  grounda  en 
which  Iheir  reasoning  upon  this  question 
could  bo  founded-— experienoe,  which  was 
against 'the  principles  ef  his  hoir,  and 
learned  friend  the  proposer  of'  thfs  mea- 
sure* aiid.tbeory>  which  could  aiooe  bo 
ptodaced  in  its  support*  •  Ife  had  lately 
met  widi  a  work  pui|iortiog  to  <be  a  dtees t 
of  aji  ibe  speeches  and  treatises  that  had 
ever  been  published  en-  the  subject  of  tire 
punishment  of  death*  and  when  he  stated 
that  he  had  read  througk-  four  ootar o  to* 
lumes  with  a  view  of  forming  a  correct 
opinion  of  this  Bill,  he  hoped  that  it  would 
be  allowed  he  had  eaeried  some  industry. 
It  contained  much  curious  information, 
and  a  good  deal  of  instruction.  But*  bar- 
ing perused  it  atteotieery,  be  stiU  remain- 
ed snconvinced  by  the  arguments  which 
were  addeeed  io  favour  of  the  theory. 
For  his  own  part*  he  valued  the  lirkig 
practical  opinion  of  lord  EUenborougb 
and  the  other  judges  more  than  all  the 
theories  of  all  the  sprculatire  writers^  the 
Yoltatres  and  the  Bensseaus  included* 
which  thia  country  or  France  or  the  whole 
of  Europe  had  ever  produced.  In-  the 
work  to  whicbhe  alluded,  the  doetrine  of 
not  pnnisbinf  crimes  with  death  was  car* 
ried  to  a  rery  great  eatent.  An  instance 
was  given  as  an  iUnstration  of  ibis  doctrine 
where  a  strong. man  robbed  another,  by 
no  means  so  powerful*  of  2*0001*  The 
peraon  robbed  endeavoured^  to  defend 
oimsalf^  end  strode  the  depredator— the 
latter,  howcvei^  being  of  a  cooler  temper* 
refirained  from  using  any  peceonal  vio- 
lence; and,  thecnfore,  it  was  contefAd, 
because^  haaiiig  reeeived  this  provooacion, 
be  had  not  added  murder  to  robbery,  that 
he  ought  not  to  be  punished  capitally.  It 
was  carrying  the  theory  rather  too  far*  to 
say*  *'  As  yen  have  not  proceeded  to  the 
extreme  of  violence*  which  your  strength 
permtUed*  you  shall  not  be  visited  by  the 
severity  of  the  lav."  .  TUamtghl'be  coih 
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sidered  es  a  fair  sample  of  the  chimerical 
views  and  the  eatravagsnt  notions  witk 
which  the  book  abounded.  The  two 
great  fundamental  prmciples^of  all  crim^ 
nal  legislation  bad  been  laid  down  by  an 
illustrious  writer  to  consist  in,  Either  esta- 
blishing and  measuring  the  penal  inflic- 
tions of  the  law,  -by  a  certain  invariable 
standard*  or  in  fixing  them  at  ahtgh  point  ^ 
of  severity,  and  leaving  to  the  discretion 
of  the  judges  the  power  of  enforcing  or 
mitigating,  pro  re  aaMi  the  application  of 
the  law.  .Dr.  Paley  laid  down  these  two 
distinct  systems  of  law—  the  one  wnere  a 
given  standard  of  punishment  was  attached ' 
to  every  ofience;  the  other*  where  a 
greater  punishment  waft  afeed  to  crimes 
than  It  would  be  always  necessary  to  in- 
fliet*  leaving  it  in  the  discretion  of  the 
judges  to  diminish  it  On  the  latter  prin^ 
ciple  the  law  ef  England  was  built,  and 
he  saw  no  oecessity  for  altering  it,  while 
the  judgea  were  actuated  by  teelings  of 
tendernestand  humanity^ 

Upon  the  principle  maintained  by  the 
supporters  oftbe  present  Bfll^  all  the  Aclb 
implicating  the  pisnishment  of  transporta* 
tion  ought  to  be  repealed*  for  he  might 
venture  to  sfty  that  neither  that  nor  the 
punishment  of  any  statutable  offence  tvlmt-* 
ever  had  been  originally  enacted  with  a 
view  of  being  rigorously  enforced  and  en- 
tirely withdrawn  from  the  superintending 
and  controuling  discretion  of  those  en- 
gaged in  the  administration  of  the  law. 
Acting  on  the  new  principle,  they  might 
go  on  to  destroy  every  crioiinal  statute  ;' 
for  it  was  well  known,  that,  in  80  cases 
oat  of  100,  in  which  transportation  was 
the  maximum  of  punishment  attached  to- 
an  ofience*  the  judge  commuted  it  for  a 
less  severe  penalty.  He  did  not  prefer 
the  old  law  to  the  new  which  was  sog*-" 
gested,  merely  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
old  ;  but  before  he  consented  to  surren- 
der an  established  system,  he  required  that 
the  advantages  for  which  it  was  to  be  ex- 
changed should  be  great,  paramount*  and  - 
uneouivocal.  Nothing  could,  he  appro-- 
henaed,  benioye  mischievous  shouh)  these 
discussions  unfortunately  prodtiee  that  el« 
feet,  then  to  propagate  among  the  peopk 
an  apidioti  that  the  laws  by  which  they 
were  governed  were  cruel  or  nugatory* 
and  that  in  those  high  quarters  from  which 
their  administration  proceeded  there  was* 
any  deficiency  of  humanity  or  attention* 
He  had  himself  an  eottra  confidence  lA- 
the  integrity  and  wisdom  of  those  exalted 
personigea  whir  fiOed  the  judicial  nia^* 
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fit)ns  in  tliiJi  country.  Until  he  sbcruld  see 
them  abusing  their  fanetions  and  pervert- 
ing Ihat sacred  deposittthatcon^tant'living 
p  principfe  which,  as  'Dr.  Palej^'  bad  said, 
the  law  entrusted  to  them,  io'  purposes  of 
unreasonable  Severity  and  sttttgdiMury  jus« 
tice,  he  should  feel  it  his'duty  to  resist  the 
farther    introdection    of    an    ionovatiog 


enexefiipled  integrity  %  and  wtidom  with 
trhtcb  they  dischargtsd  the  ardoooi  fane* 
lidfia  of  their  exaUed  sitvatioa.  He  re- 
gretted that  one  of  th^  most  prevBleni 
tftuHs  of  Che  present  day  was  a  wrnnt  of 
r^erence  for  those  high  magistrates  ^ho 
were  not  more  Useful  to  the  commonity 
than  they  were  y'enerabk  for  ifaeir  prif  ate 
sfiirtt  into  the  criminal  legislatioil  of' the  i  yirtoea.     Bot^thougb  it  was  .extremely 


empire,  especially  i^s  he  was  aware  thai 
inany  persons*  considered  that  change  was 
improvement,  and  contained  (be  principles 
•f  amelioratiotf  i  n  ftsel  f/ 

Mr.  Snpken  expreased  iiis  concurrenee 
With  severiU  of  the  principles  and  sentt- 
nients  avowed' by  his  hon.  and  {earned 
friend.  But  be  could  not  help  lamenting 
that  instead  of  confining  his  arguments  to 
the  very  concise  Bill  then  on  the  table,  he 
bad  thought  it  necessaty  to  enler  into  a 
refutation  of  the  principles' contained  in 
that  voluminous  work,  which  he  was  sorry 
that  his  valuable  time  had  been  misap- 
plied in  reading,  so  far  as  it  borerefbrence 
to  the  measure  before  tfa^m.  -Now  he 
Wks  unacquainted  with  the  Wwk :  but  he 
was  sure  if  his  learned  friend  bad  heard 
the  arguments  with  which  the  hon.  and 
iaarped  mover  of  the  present  Bill  had  in- 
troduced similar  measures,  he  would  iiave 
perceived,  that  he  had  borrowed  no  one 
Weapon  from  that  armoury.  Sb  far  from 
discarding  practice  for  theory^  he  wished 
^  bring  home  the  tbeory  of  the  law  to  its 
practice.  It  was  his  object  to  restore  the 
law  of  the  land  to  iti  original  state— to 
tiring  it  back  to  the  situation  in  which  it 
Stood  a  century  ago,  when  the  experiment 
*ww  Cried  on  it,  which  was  found  ineffec* 
foal  for  the  prevention  of  crime.  Instead 
of  endeavouring  to  establish  his  own 
itheory  upon  the  ruiits  of  the  criminal  jn- 
ri^rudence  of  this  country,  liis  hon.  and 
learned  friend  (sir  S.  Romilly)  bad  in  this 
Bill  proposed  to  bring  back  the  practice 
to  the  true  and  ancient  theory  of  the  law. 
This  object  be  pursued,  because  the  de- 
▼iatibn  which  had  subsisted  for  a  century 
from  the  principles  of  that  theory,  showed 
practically  that  the  extension  of  the  se- 
verest punishment  that  man  could  inflict 
on  man,  that  this  last  resort  of  legislation 
bad  not  knswered  the  views  entertained  at 
the  period  when  it  was  adopted.*  The 

^etrottgest  argument,  he  was  ready  to  con- 
fete,  that  he  had  heard  urged  afgamst  ibfs 
measure,  Ivas,  the  opinion  entertained  by 
iim  judges,  an  opinion,  entitled  to  the 
SBOst  profound  respect,  wfa«?ther  viewed  "in 

iBoiuHkkm  sskh  their  expariaikoe,  §i  ib^ 


plausible  to  say  that  the  practitioDera  of  m 
science  were  the  best  jadges  of  the  policy 
ofany  deviation  firom  an  established  aya- 
tem>  yet  ,was  this  a  principle  that  coald  be 
maintained  b^  a  reterence  to  examples? 
A  atrottg  feeimg  against  any  alteration  in 
established  systems,  alwaya pervaded  thoaa 
bodies  of  men  who  were  connected  wstb 
them.  If  they  rejbrred  to  the  bislOi^  of 
tmproveaaettts  m  medicine,  it  would  be 
found  that  Br*  James's- discovery  of  anti* 
mooy .being  a  specific  in  fevers,  had  te 
contend  with  the  general  oppositton  of  the 
faculty ;  as  was  the  case  likewise  with  the 
first  introduction  of  the  practice  of  inocu- 
lation, and  more  lately  still,  of.  vAocinnn* 
tion.  There  was  a  natural  propensity  ta 
all  ioMO,  and  naitliier  learning  nor  wisdom 
coold  always  remove  it^  to  resiat.  every 
species  6f  change  <»r  deviation  from  este- 
blisbeil  or  smcient' usages.  With  respect 
to  the  opinion  of  lord  £llenborongh,  which 
had  been  cited  by  bis  hon.  and  learned 
friend,  he  was  at  a  loss  io  know  how  4be 
contiai  could  be  saiisfacterily  'made  out  aa 
to  that  fact.  What  more  than  every 
other*  consideration  weighed  with  him  in 
sepporting  the  present  measure  was,  the 
advantage  -of  introducing  certainty  into 
the  feelings  widi  which  the  awful  pepiod 
when  the  sentence  of  tbe  law  was  pro* 
nonnced  would  be  contemplated  both  by 
the  unhappy  prisoner  himself  and  tboea 
on  whom  his  fate  was  destined  to  operate 
as  an  example.  It  was  not  the  actual  sof* 
feraoce  of  death  that  infused  terror  and 
spread  a  contagiena  influence,  it  waa  the 
first  communication  of  the  sentence  utter- 
ed with  the  usual  solemnity- that  most 
powerfully  impressed  the  human  heart 
with  those  sensations  wbicb  produced  re* 
penlance  and  deterred  from  crime*  What 
waa  there  so  well  calculated  to.  dissipate 
these  terrors,  and  to  anoihilataahat whole- 
some influence,  as  the  knowledge  that  hi 
not  more  than  one  case  io  twenty  sraa 
the  sentence  carried  into  execution?  It 
should'be  considered  by  those  who  inaisied 
that  the  law  operated-  i|a  forcibly  ea  of!> 
fenders  as  on  prosecutors  and  juries,  that 
ihair  ttiaaiM  eraifbrmatioQ  wece  *vecy  un» 
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from  ttie  prai^tke*  and  ibit  A,  B^  and  C» 
the  coaipafiian»#f  the  ckpredaiion  of  the 
latter,  and  who  bad  beaa.lti^  for  the 
san).fr  oSt»noe,a  had  only  baan  iranaported* 
a  pooiahqient  -noi  fory  (eriifie  to  ol$l  aod 
pradised  offenders. .  It  iMtttbqa  that  when  < 
.  a  eaa^iaociirrad  where  the«tow  wat  pot  in 
^  exaoiiiioAr  the  crimioal  had  in  aome  oiea- 
aura  ihe  appoaaaiice,  at  had  be^  tiuly 
aaid  by  his  hon.  aofi  learned  friend. (sir  S. 
Romtlly)  of  being.eolrapped  aod  anaoared 
into  khi»  fkt^    It  bad,  jthen,  the  cSact  onlj 
of  exciting  eympaihy  and  cenmiieratfon 
In  his  behalf,  and  feelingf  of  hatfad  and 
horror  at  the  cmelty^   of  thai  sedience 
which  had  operated  in  ^.parttciUar  tn< 
stance    with  snch  partial -seterity.    He 
next  adverted  .to   the  neoesaity  which 
juries  were  onder  of  tri6ing  with  the  so- 
lemn  obKgation  of  an  oath,  for  the  pnrppse 
of.  evading  the  severity  of  the  Jaw.    He 
recoUected  a  case  at  which  he  had  been 
present  when  a  young  nian»  and  attending 
the  triaU  at  the  Old  Bailey,  ef  m-yoang 
woman  who  was  indicted  for.  robbing  her 
master*  of  a  stdeboard  of  ptaCBb    «It  ap- 
peared, howtiver,  in  the*cottr«e  of  the  pro* 
accmion,  that  she  had  been  seduoed^by  her 
rnaater,  that  her  character  had  been  before 
unimpeached,  and  her  whole  demeanour 
during  the  timn  of  her  imprisonmei^  and 
trial  so  expMSsive  of  angauh  and  contri* 
tioo, .  that   althoogh  one  of  the  articles 
stolen  was  a  silver  tankard,  the  judge  told 
the  jury  that  he  had  purposely  abstained 
from  eskittg  any  question  relative  to  the 
vakie  of  the  property,  and  that  if  they 
were  satiaaad,  they  wonM  find  the  prf* 
aoner  net  guilty  of  the  capital  part  of  the 
charge,  of  which  she  was  aooordingly  ac« 
quilted.    There  was  no  man  at  all  con- 
veraant  with  the  proceedings  in  criniaal 
consist  who  did  not  know  that  caaaaof  the 
same  description  were  perpetually  occur- 
rin&    And  ^aa  not  this  habit  of  trifling 
witna  jofoaSaoath  nserioos  inconvenience, 
and  might  it  not, .  when  once  contracted, 
by  a  comparatively  easy  transition  be  eat* 
tended  to*  other  casesb  in  which  the  same 
oenscientiotts  feeling  eooM  not  be  nrsed 
hi  exteooatioo  ?   He  entirely  agreed  that 
the  uuwvatien  m  an  abstract  waa  an  evil, 
nad  that  it  ought  alwap  to  be  regarded 


who  recommended  the  aKeration  of  an 
extaung  law.   The^tatute  of  king  WUlidm, 
whiqh  altered  the  common4aw^  was  framed 
in  .the  best  lioies  of  the  couiitry^  and  (ly  a 
parltamc^nt  .aboundiug  with   enlightened 
men.   The  lyreamble  stated  ibat  ibe  crime 
havipg  great^  inoeased,  4  waacjcpedient 
to  prof  ide  a  new  remedy,  and  now  the 
very,  same  plea  was  urged  to  ioduoe  the 
bouse  to  undo  what  wastben  do^;  and  to 
revert  to  'th^  old  principles  of  t^  cotfvpten 
law*    The  Bill  he  ^onsi^ared  as  l^igtdy 
injurious  to  the. interests  of  soct^y.'  lih 
stead  of  aroelioratipg  the  sitaation  6f  the 
subject,  it  woold«  by.  encouraging  crime, 
be  found  in  the  en^  a.  measure  ufsever^j, 
and  not  of  mercy.     He  was  obliged  to  his 
boa.  aod  learned  frieo^  (Mr..Wetherall)  tor 
having  lead  tbe  extract  with  which  he  1^ 
favoured  ^  House  ;  since  it  bad  put  ibem 
in  possession  ^of  lord  Eilenb^ougl^  s  o^ 
nion  on  the  suki^c^  which  was  envitled  lo* 
the  utmost  auenti^a    The  Acts,  which  the 
present  Bill  went  to  repeal^  were  passed' 
at  the  time  of  the  Rerolution,  in  the  Jb^t* 
period  of  our  hiftory  ;   and  had  t|]e  ^aoc- 
lion  of  pi^en,  .whose  abilities  were  equal  to 
any  which  «the  present  age  could -boast  j 
and  iw  CQiUd  aee  no  reason  for  hazarding^ 
by  an  experimiMit,  that  which  itieir  wis- 
don^  had.  produced.— If  the  present.  mea« 
sure-  was  carried,  a  similar  appKcatiom 
would  be  made  to  alter  another  part  uf  the 
criminal  law ;  uotil,  step  by  step,  the  wholar 
was  removed.    But  when  u  was  found  fo 
beneficial  in  its  application,  he  hoped  it 
would  not  be  aet aside  to  make  room. for 
theories.    When  an  innovation  on  the  law 
was  proposed  in  brmer  times  the  answe^^ ' 
of  our  forefathers  was—"  Nolomus  Legea 
AogUasmutari;''  and  he  hoped  sochao  an- 
swer  would    alweirs    be    returned.    He 
hoped  that  the  principle  laid  down  would 
ever  be  acknowVedgea  by  that  House,  and 
thai  be&re  any  innovation'  was  reported  to, 
a  very  clear  pue  should  be  made  out  #C 
the  necessity  f^r  it.    But  this  «^as  not  the 
aaaei  it  waa  scarcely  possible  that  the  law 
aa  it  stood  CouU   ever  have;,  tbe   effect 
agpinst^bicb  guards  were  sought  to  be 
provided.    If  it  could'  be  sbewi^  that  a 
atngle  tndlfidaal  had  sofiered  under  the 
exiftipa  law»  who  ought  not  to  have  suf;;' 
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before  the  House  was,  in  faci^  no  lanova* 

^^>  but  a  restoration  of  the  oldconamoa 

^^»  »ftaff  the*so8pension  of  nnwaids  of  a 
«w>Miry.       .  '^  . 

*  ^t'  tejteant  ikai*.e9iilinded.  thai  ibi 


^tih  aa  aye  of  jealou^-;  but  the  qieasvre  *  .feredi  he  would  vote  for  the  alieratidia,  for 


be.  thoagbt  it  was  hettv  t^t  Moperty^  tqr 

any  efttent*,  should  be  sacrificed,  .rather 

^|i«l  the  life  of  oneindividuaU     But  the 

bamaniiy  of  judgea  waa  preverbial,  and 

that  fraa«i«ot  the  only  acuity  which,  i 
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•  prisoiner  had.— Afi*r  the  jury  had  con- 
▼fct»^d  him,  he  still  had  bis  petition  to  the 

.  croWn ;  and,  by  the  crown  it  was  aub» 
nitted  to  the  consideration  of  (hose  Qii* 
llister«4  who  condocted  the  goveroment  of 
Ihe  country.— Unless,  therefore«tho6^hon. 
persons  could  be  suspected  of  a  design  to 
siicrTSce  hrfti,  h6  was  sure  to  have  justice 
ad«ninis*er«d  under  the  ej^isCing  law.  The' 
je^rnt^  stBrpant;  in  cohclasion,  observed, 

'    that  the  objection  against  the  oucertainty  . 

\  of  panisbnient  applied  no  less  to  the  oaea- 
^tire  now  tinder  cbnsSdeiation^  than  to  that 
Virbich  it  wopid  repeal,  for  a  discretion  wat 
p^oed  in  the  hands  ofthejndgt,  by  wjiich 
he  oopld  fommute  transportation  for  fine 
or  idipri^onmeiit. 
.   Mr.  Dtckinsont  in  order  to  show  the  im« 

.    .propriety  of  leaving  a  latitude  of  sefsrity 
'to  the  discretion  of  a  judge,  and  to  refute 

•  ^the  a^sQinption  of  those  who  contended 

that  th^y  would  always  lean  to  the  side  of 

\  inercy,  stated,  that  to  his  knowledge  per- 

■  aOn^  commiited  for  offences  in  the  west  of 

England,  and  whose  ^^ailc  was  at  all  do- 
'    biaus,  were  frequently  mdst  anxious  to  a8% 

certain  whether  or  not  tha  late  judge. 

*  Buller  would  come  the  cireuit,^c«o€eiving 
'  that  if  that  learned  person  Wer^  not  to  try 

*  •  ihem,  they  had  Tery  good  grovhda  to  Itope 

for  an  acquittal.    In  soppoftinig  the  Bill 
Ire  obse/ved,  that  as  a  learned  jg;en€leman 

*  (Mr.  Wetberall)  ha^l  read  an  extract  from 
m  work,  he  alto  should  feike  the  liberty  of 
footing  a  passage  from  'Mr.  Ri}ffhead*s 
erudite  and  excellent  preface  to  his  Sta- 

'.  totes,  where  he  observed — *'  Oar  statute 

laws  seep  to  breathe  too  much'^  the  spirit  of 

"  >  severity— under  them,  persons  are  hurried 

.  out  of  the  worl(),  for  slight  trespasses,  who, 
t(y  a  little  care,  might  ))e  made  useful 
nembers  of  society/'*  He  would  also  re- 
,.  mind  the  learned  .gentleman  of  the  words 
of  an  ancient  poet  of  great  celebrity,  who 
was  no  less  capable  of  laughing  at  and 
ridiculing  the  tollies  and  vices  of  the  age 
M  which. he  lived,  than  he  was  calculated 
to  form  rules  worthy  the  respect  and  obe- 
idience  of  posterity.    He  thus  exprfssed 

'  iimself  in  favour  of  a  eertaih  equality 

.  of  punishment^  coxhmensurate  wjth  the 
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.  Kq^s,  peecattt  qwe  psDas  iROgetlsqai 
Ka  scutici  diffnnm,  borri^ili  scctlre  flnelli*' 

Tbe  passage,  he  had  quoted  suffidenthT' 
^  proved  that  the  supporters  of  the  Kil 
'were  not  advocating  a  theory  ojT  nwqt 
.  Qodern  growth :  alid  its  opponents,  wbeo^ 

they  jyessed  tiBon  t&e  fact'  of  .the  statute 


having  been  inoptrative  far  a  length  of. 
time,  and  thence  inferred  thilt  there  was 
no  necessity  for  its  being  i^pungedv 
should  be  remfoded,  that  during  Ihaitiova 
almost  every  writer  who  had  had  occsaion 
to  Advert  to  it  had  reprobated  its  eoiitina- 
ance  on  the  statute  book.  If  tbe  system 
which  would  be  altered  by  the  Bi{(  mn 
one^f  yesterday,  then  he  wobld  agto^  ^t 
it  ought  to  be  tried  for  a  longer  period**— 
but,  whi^,  after  the  experience  of  a  cen- 
tiity,  it  .was  found  ineffectual,  it  ought  to 
be  removed.  The  Attorney  General 
seemed  to  think  ib^t  tbe  existing  Acts  ha4 
the  effect  of  operating,  in  terrorcm^  to  pre* 
vent  crimes.  They  certainly  were  suffi- 
cient to  deter  those  who  were  ¥f^  ^dikcated 
from  tK^  commission  of  offences  ; .  but  this 
was  not  tbe  case  with  theilpwer  classes  of 
society,  who  were  destitute  of«  edocation, 
and  wIm>  possessed,  in  a  blgh.- degree,  tbe 
spiritQtadventure.  To  tbe  general  sf  verily 
of  punishments  he  was  altogether  adverse, 
he  was  of  opinion  that  they  had  by  no 
means  the  dFects  they  were  supposed  to 
have,  and  if  tiny  fact  was  sufficient  to  de- 
cide a  qoestioo,  this  in  his  mind  was  most 
completely  decided  by  that  of  the  depre*  . 
dstions  of  pickpockets  being  more  fre- 
quently exercised  amidst  the  crowds  whith 
usually  assembled  before  Newgale,  on 
days  when  there  happened  to  be  an  exe- 
cution at  the  front  of  that  prison  than  in 
any  other  situation  whatsoever.  Poverty* 
a  hatred  to  labour,  and  a  dislike  to  con- 
finement, were  the  principal  inc^tives  to 
crime.  Tbesurestpuaishnient,  therefore, 
was,,to  inflict  poverty,  labour,  and  con- 
finement, on  those  who.  transgressed  tbe 
law.  As  he  could  see  no  evil  whatever 
which  was  likely  to  result  from  the  Bill, 
and  as,  on  tbe  coatrarv#  he  expected  much 
good  to  arise  from  it,  be  conceived  it  went 
to  provide  a  moderate  and  temperajte 
lilteratioa  of  the  law,  it  should  accordingly 
have  his  support.  ..    \ 

Sir  Frederic  Flood  argued  warmly  in 
favour  of  the  Bill,  contending,  that  the 
law  it  vire'nt  to  alter  was  not  one  of  those 
by  which  any  of  the  great  .interests  of  so- 
ciety were  protected.  It  left  the  enacts* 
ments  against  burglary,  and  other  daring 
crimes,  >ul)iect  as  ever  to  be  repressed  by 
severity,  warding  it  oft*  only  from  those 
whose  gailt  waa  by  no  means  of.  very 
great  atrocity,  ^bthing  couldi  in  hia 
opinioQi  be  a  greater  outrage  on  alUhe 
feelings  of  humanity  than'  the  inequality 
of  our  -criminal  laws.  The  person  who 
'btd  pnrloiaed  aa  i>ld  hocse  from  a  staUe« 
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or  a  cftit'oflTcoTef  from  a  warehoweii  was 
liable  to  ft  punrshment  than  which  ncthjng 
more  setore  cOol^  be  awarded  against  the 
most  crual  and  darhig  y^folator  of  human 
rights, 

Mr.  Franklmui  opposed  the  ^  Bill  '  He 
conceived  thai  fery  erroneous  Views  were 
aometimes  formed  of  the  principrea  tipon 
which  criminal  laws  were^ enacted.    Witb 
respect  to  the  law  which  the  present  Bill 
was  me^nt  to  alter,  we  were  not  to  con- 
template the  crime,  the  repression  of  whkb 
constitQtt'd   its  object,  with   a  reference 
merely  to  the  proportion  of  moral  delin- 
qaency  which  it  involved,  we  were  also  to 
lake  into  ttie  account  the  temptation,  to 
commit  it  ineyitably  held  out  by  reference 
•to  the  existing  state  of.  society,  and  like- 
wise the  amount  of  inconvenience  which 
might  be  sustained  by  'the  persons  whose 
property  the  law  was  intended  to  protect. 
An  ample  illustration  of  the  ptiociple  he 
was  endeavborkig  to  estabKsn*  mighl  be 
drawn  from  the  state  of  the  laws  with 
respect    m   forgery;     no   one    thought 
of   altering    the   laws    \vitb  respect   to 
ihtCt  crime,  no  one  conceir^  tb^y  were 
of  excessive  se?eHty ;    but  yet  no    one 
could  dispute  that  such  severity  was  not 
dealt   out  in   the    ratio  of  the  amount 
of  guik  which  the  action  involved.     For- 
gery was  simply  a  form  of  the  crimen  falsi, 
of  the  violation  of  property  npon   false 
and  fraudulent  pretences,  which  not  being 
in  any  Other  case  equally  injurious  to  the 
interests  of  society,  was  tn  none  punished 
with  t  he  came  measure  of  severity.    The 
crifM.'iodeeil,  to  the  perpetrator  of  which 
ibe  present  BiH  went  to  render' impunity 
more    certain,  was  but   tittle  inferior  in 
atrocity  as  well  as  in  its  injurious  efffCts 
to  those  who  suffered  from  it.     He  would 
desire  the   Hodse  to  consider  the  situation 
of  the  ihopkeeper,  obliged  in  the  course 
of  hia  business  to  display  his  goods  in  such 
a  manner  ai  to  attract,  together  with  bis 
costomers,  those  unworthy  persons  from 
wboee  rapacity  he  hail  no  defence,  but 
what  the  salutary  terror  of  the  law  aop* 
plied.     Reposing,  as  he  dhl,  a  great  dt* 
gree  of  confidence  in  those  who  came  iatp 
bia   premises;     he  would  ask,  could    a 
greater  degree  of  baseness  be  well  ima 


from  the  Statute  f^o^»  was  never  pot  ia 
execution;  and  if  it'^ rental ning  ante;|>eaU    . 
ed,  under  these  cirpim stances,  cquld  detA« 
imiiyidyals,  who  were  not  sufficiently  inn - 
formed  to  be  awara  of  it,  from  the  com- ,  ' 
miistou  ofcrimesi  he  conceived  there  were  ^ 
^ery  .strong  reasons  for  allowing  it  f,Q  re* 
main.     To  repeal  the  law  was  sot  to 
obtain  a  certain  degree  of  impt^iity  for 
those  who  were  called  pei^  delinquenif^ 
for  that  they  had  already  :  it  was  merely* 
to  call  aiouQ  to  them,  to  inform  them  tliiit 
they  might  rest  assured  they  should  inva*    - 
riably  and  permanently  enjoy  it,   and  aa  • 
U  were  to  invite  them  to  pilfer.    K  was 
to  place  argamerRa  in.  fiiVoor  of  .villainy 
in  the  hands  of  suclt  ex|ierien€td  rogue$  ^ 
as  might  feel  disposed  to  entice  the  yoOtli^ 
of  either  sex,  into  the  patbeih  which  they 
themselves  thought  proper  to  walki-    He 
could  suppose  a  person  of 'this  descrj^^lsoa 
moating  in  the  street  with  a  friendiesa  and 
unprotected   lad;    and,  after  having  as- 
certained his  condition,  inviting  him.  uf  an 
association  in   his  iqicjuttoua  puraiiltSi^  by  " 
an  aasurance,  that^to  bejsent  to  Botany, 
Bay  was  the.  worst  that  could  happen  to 
him  iq  the  event  of  detection.     He  could/  • 
not  let  slip  ifie  present  opportaoity  of  ini<i. 
mad  verting  on  the  manner  in  which  the 
name  of  Draco,  the  legltlator  of  antfqui^^ 
so  remarkable  for  severity,  was  used  upoii 
air  occasions.     This,  man's  name  was  a 
kind  of  talismanic  ivord,  which  it  was 
always  deemed  auifipient  to  use,  wttb  Suf- 
ficient copiousness  of  repartition,  whenever, 
a  question  of  mitigating  the  severity  of. 
penaMaws  happened  to  be  agitated :  and , 
when  it  would  be  held  forth  as  a  beacon^, 
warning  fropi  the  shelves  of  cruelty,  in  ^  \ 
preface  to  the  statutes,  in  a  fair  and  ample 
volume,  with  the  King's  afms  blazoned  in 
the  title  page,  it  .was  difficult  tr>  aay  into 
what  species  of  document  it  might  And  ita 
way  at  last.     Of  this  hi  was  satisfied,  that 
H  waa  frequently  a|ed  by  those,  who  dia  * 
not  understand  themselves  in  whatman« 
ner  Any  illusifaiioo  of  their  argamenta 
co^ld  be  derived  from  it. 

Sir  S,  Romilljf,  <ut  rising  tq  replv  to 
some  of  the  ailments  which  b^d  beeo  , 
urged  againal  the  Bill,  said  he  sthoold  not 
trespass  low  on  thr  patience  of  the  Hoosai 


\  *  • 


gined,  than  was  fairly  impotable  to  those  [  nor  did  be  intend  to  have  troobled^lheqi  at 

who  could  take  advantage  of  that  confi*  all,  were  it*  not  that  he  found  it  necessary  - 

dence  to  despoil  hirh  of  his  property.    It  in  justification  of  himself,    Tothose  mem« 

waa  .well-known,  by  All  those  Who  could  bers  wbo  had  not  lie  fore  beard  him  on  this 

poaaibly  be  suppoaed   interested  m-th^  subject,  it  would  afford  satisfaction  to  hear 

canae  of  bomanity,  ibat  the  pnnbhm^ot  ihaf  his  .was  not  theory ;    fnd    ^oogh  . 

arhich  U  was  iha'object  of  tba  Bill  to  cfraae  ihoaa  gemhmeii  itbo  0|kpoaed  the  pccaeut 


«. 


I        • 
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Bill  obliged  him  bin  Jbeiitowuig  on  him  (he 
apfiellafioh  of  a  tbeoristyjtli^y  themseWes 
tvec«  ia^r^aiity  tlie  theorists.  It  would  be 
^ine  rehef  te  tboae  gentlonien  who  objecC- 
e<l  to  him  that  be  was  accustomed  fo  in- 
dulge i  a  fancirul  theorfes,  when  he  aesvired 
them  ifiat  he  would  now  cautiously  ab- 
fltaiu'from  obtruding  on  their  attention  any 
thin/g  of  liiat  kind  ;  at  t6e  same  time  he 
€oi\ld  not  help  observiogy  that  this  charge^ 
mo  frequently  preferred. against  h{m»  was  by 

'  no  means  w<iU-foonded ;  on  the  contrary, 
he  had  the  .satisfaction  of  thinking  that 

.  .those  .who  were  most  forward  in  accusing 
faim«  were  themselves  addicted  to  the 
priiouc^  they  condemned.  He  really  was 
iio(.  conscious  that '  he  had  'attempted'  to 
jb^pdrt  any  measures  sach  as  that  which 
was.  the  Abject  of  the  pi^ent  Bill  by  then* 
vetioal  arguments ;  he  had  always,  in  en- 
dc#voming  .to  recommend  them  to  the 
HousOi  i^Hed  priBcipally  on  facts,  and  he 
had  tery  diligently  laboared  to  put  the 

.  HousQ  in  possession  of  those  facts.    These 

'  practical  men,  as  they  wo^ld  have  them- 
selves supposed^  .however/  irho  opposed 
the  BilW  had  brought  forward  no  facts  in 
support  of  their  opinions.  They  dis- 
claimed even  to  have  recourse  to  those 
facts  bearing  on  the  subject  which  they 
had  before  themi  He  was  sorry  not  to 
have  heard  the  sentiments  of  bis  hon.  and 
learned  friend  (the  Soliipltor  General)  on 
thi^  measdre,  considering  hoW  gratifying 
it  must  have  been  to  the  House  to  learn 
the  opinion  of  a  learned  gentleman  of  his 
great  experience  on  tfa^  sabject     The 

.  «hnple  question  now  at  issue  wajb  whether 
a  law,  enacted  in  the  reign  of  William  9, 
which  made  robbery  to  the  amount  of 

'  more  than5«.  withoot  any  aggravated  cir- 
ca mstances,  a  capiul  offence,  should  re- 
main on  the  statute  book.  Without  at  all 
aHoding  tp'the  changes  produced  by  the 

.  Ja(>se  of  time,  and  even  to  the  change  in 
the  opinion  of  the  judges  since  the  time  of 
king  William,  an  hon.  and  learned  friend 

.of  his  (Mr.  Weiherall)  called  on  tbe 
'House  to  adhere  to  the  ancient  sy&tem  of 
our  criminal  law,  an|(/or  information  on 
that  head  referred  them  to  a  work  of  Dr. 
Paley.  This,  however,  was  .a  work  not 
founded  on  an  enquiry  into  the  ancient  sys* 


tern 

of  that  law  as  it  had  been  practised 
dern  timet*  Now,  be  wouM  remind  the 
House,  that  for  a  considerajblo  dme  the. 
judges  had,  without beiog charged  Irith in- 
dulging in  tfaeories,seen  occasion  to  swerve 
ia  tfa^ir  practice  {kom  Ihe  spirit  of  kgisla* 
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tive  enactment;  a  spirit,  wbich  by  the 
way,  had  not  been  by  any.  flneans  always 
dormant,  as  the  ponishmeift  in  question  had 
'been  inflicted  till  within  the  reign  of  his 
present  Majesty  ;  and  the  freq^uency  with 
Which  it  had  been  inflicted  could  be  as- 
certained from  Howard's  book  on  prisons. 
From  tbii  it  appeared  that  from  the  year 
17.49  to  1771  the  number  tried  was  250, 
of  whom  \09i  or  nearly  one  half;  were 
convicted.  Within  the  last  five  years,  on 
the  other  hand,  in  London  alone,  there 
had  been  tried  for  similar  offences  188,  of 
whom  were  convicted  only  18,  being  only 
one  in  10  of  those  indicted,  and  of  the 
18  convicted  not  one  had  been  exeeoted. 
Now,  he  asked  how  the  disparity  between 
the  number  tried  and  the  number  con* 
victed  was  to  be  accounted  for,  on  any  other 
principle  but  the  unwillingness  of  tbe  jary 
to  find  the  property  stolen  to  be  of  the 
value  required  by  the  Act  ?— He  asked, 
coiild  any  stronger  argument  against  an 
existing  law  be  conceived^  tbap  that  crimes 
not  only  increased  but  'multiplied  under 
it?" — Or. could  'any  thing  betnore  absurd 
than  that  tbe*pnnishment*of  death  should 
continue  to  be  held  out  as  applicable  to 
offences  of  a  more  trivial  natore,  where  it 
^as  perfectly  well  known  that  such  pu- 
nishment would  never  be  inflicted  ?-— -It 

* 

was  said  that  the-  BiU  repealing  the  capi« 
tal  part  of  the  punishment  for  privately 
stealing  from  the  person  had  had  the  ef- 
fect of  incrt^astng  thak  Crime.  He  denied 
that  that  crime  had  increased  since  tbe 
passing  of  theAot  repealing  the  capital 
part  of  the  ponishroent ;  hot  if  the  fact 
was  so,  it  remained  to  be  shewn  that  the 
alteration  in  the  law  had  been  the  cause 
of  it.  For  if  crime  in  general  had  in- 
creased, it  would  be  rather  too  much  to 
hold  that  the  increase  of  it  in  this  particu- 
lar instance,  had  been  caused  by  the  alte- 
ration in  the  law.  The  inorease  of  crime 
in  general  would  be  apparent  from  the  re- 
turns belbre  the  House;  and  could  with 
fairness  be,  attributed  in  a  very  principal 
degree,  only  to  the  nncertainty  of  tbe  pu- 
nishment, or  rather  to  the  certainty  that 
no  such  punishment  as  that  provided  for 
the  offence  would  be  inflicted.  Tbe 
whole   committals    in    the   year    IBOS, 


of  our  criminal  law,  bat  into  the  natnre  I  throughout  the  kingdom,  for  c 
tiat  law  as  it  had  been  practised  in  mo-    this  kind,  amounted  to  980*4 


offences  of 
980*4n  1600  to 
89a«-in  1807  to  1017— 4n  1808  to  tl  10— 
ia  ]811  to  1242^»nd  in  1812  to ,1484. 
.So  that  in  those  six  years  the  committals 
bad  increased  upwards  of  500.  Now,  in 
order  Id  see  what  altemion  bad  been  ef« 


my 
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fectedi  il  was  necessary  to  enquire  what 
namber  of  persons  had  been  executed  for 
those  crimes  since,  the  latest  of  the  periods 
mentioned^  There  had  not  been  one.-«r* 
He*  had  been  accused  of  ringing  \he 
changes  on  impracticable  theories,  but  he 
had  never  d^alt  in  theories ;  be  had  sup* 
plied  the  House  with  facts — he  proceeded 
on  facts,  plain  demonstrative  facts  9  hut 
aomething  very  much  like  theory  Had 
been  arrayed  against  him.  But  the  Act 
of  ISO9  had  produced'  happy  resqits/  A* 
noble  an<f  learned  lord  (iMlenborough) 
was  reported  to  have  said,  that  the  ^Itera- 
tion in  the  law  as  to  privately  Walinjr 
from  the  person  had  caused  an  Increase  of 
that  oOfence;  but  he  denied  that' the  mAre' 
increase  in  the  number  o^  committals  for^ 
that  offence  proved  the  a^ertion,  as  the 
increase  might  be  attributable 'to ihe  in- 
crease of  crime  in  general,  and  also  to 
the  fact  that  since  the  alter.ation  in  the  law, 
partitrs  were  less  distnclined  to  prosecute^ 
The  authority  of  the  tordi  Chief  Justice 
had  been  often  referred  to — it  was  assum- 
to  he  his  opinion,  that  the  crime  of  steal- 
ing privately  from  the  person  had  increas- 
ed since  the  capital  pari  of  the  punish* 
ment  had  been  taken  away.  Bat  he  bad 
declared  the  same  opinion  that  the  crime 
had  increased  in  i  S06«  before  the  passing 
of  the  Act.  He  did  not  know  why  the  au- 
thority of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  should 
be  sincfled.  out  as  superior  to  every  other; 
be  did  not  try  so  many  criminal  causes  as 
the  other  judges  ;  nor  was  it  possible  for 
any  judge  officially  to  ascertain  whether 
the  crime  had .  reafiy  increased  or  not.— - 
The  number  of  prosecutions  at  any  period 
it  was  easy  to  ascertain,  not  tbe  number  of 
offences;  and  that  the  number  of  prosecu<> 
tions  would  be  greater  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  oOences  was  what  had  been 
foreseen  and  foretold  as  the  consequence 
of  passing  this  Act.  In  1 805  there  were 
23  persons  indicted  for  this  offence,  and 
only  one  convicted ;  in  1 806,  S 1  persons 
tried,  and  one  convicted;  in  the  next  year, 
57  indicted,  and  three  convicted ;  and  in 
1808,  from  January  tilt  June,  when  the 
^capital  part  of  the  punishment  was  abolish- 
ed, there  were  31  persons  indicted  for 
stealing  privately  from  tbe  person.  Such 
Was  'he  progressive  increase  of  this  crime 
before  his  Bill  had  passed,  which  had 
Ibeeo  considers!  as  the  subsequent  effect 
.of  the  passing  of  that  Biit.  So  little  at- 
tention did  those  gentlemen  who  talked 
against  theory,  pay. to  facts.  They  were 
ao  ukcn  op  with  their  zeal  about  practical 
(VOL.  XXV.)        ^  ^ 


men,  and  faculty  men,  and  the  great  su- 
periority, of  experience  over  speculation, 
that  they  never  once  condescended  to 
look  at  the  returns  laid  upon  the  table. 
As  to'th^  terror  held  out  by  these  unexe- 
cuted ponisbm'ants,  on  which  so  much 
stress  had  been  laid,  it  was  purely  chime«^ 
ricaf,  they  had  no  such  effect.  Let  tbe 
House  for  a  moment  remember  how  vast  a 
difierence  there  was  between  tbe  great 
ntihiber  of  indictments  and  the  small  num- 
ber of  Convictions  which  formerly  took 
place,  and  the  nearer  proportion  between  ' 
the  convictions  and  indictments  which 
were  now  observed.  Tbe  fact  was,  that 
juries  were  not  to  be  found  who  would 
fitid  guilty  on  such  sanguinary  laws..  It 
was  demonstrated  by  the  statement.  Be- 
fhre  the  passing  of  that  Kll«  within  a  epe- 
cific  period  thirty  were  indicted,  but  one 
only  was  found  guilty ;  and  after  the  Bill 
became  a  law,  within  the  eame  period  0^ 
were  indicted,  and  45  out  of  that  number 
were  convicted. 

The  reason  of  (his  evideotly  was,  that 
the  law  being  less  sanguinary,  tbe  juries 
did  not  hesitate  to  convict  men  when  evi*  ' 
dence  had  proved  them  to  be  guilty.  Tu; 
keep  these  sanguinary  Acts  standing  on 
the  statute  books,  as  threats,  was  much 
worse  than  useless ;  for  that  fact  ofien 
presented  men  from  being  convicted 
when  they  really  were  guilty.  Many  in- 
stances could  ne  adduced  10  show,  thai 
in  consequence  of  the  laws  regarding 
some  particular  offences  being  so  very 
sanguinary,  men  who  had  been  guilty  of 
those  offences,  even  in  an  aggravated  de- 
ffree,  were  not  even  proceeded  against. 
This  applied  particularly  to  bankrupts. 
How  many  bankrupts  were  guilty  of  those 
offences  which  the  law  made  punishable 
withdeath,  such  as  secreting  their  property, 
and  not  appearing  to  their  commiwion, 
yet  who  were  never  proceeded  against : 
such  was  the  terrible  severity  of  the  law. 
(Hear!)  Its  terrible  severity  was  such  that 
no  one  could  be  found  to  prosecute,  for 
there  were  but  very  few  creditors  who 
could* ever  think  of  proceeding  against  m 
bankrupt,  however  deeply  that  bankrupt 
migtit  have  injured  them,  when  each  pro- 
ceeding was  to  endanger  the  man's  life.— 
Though  those  offences  were  extremely  com- 
mon, as  must  be  well  known  to  those  who 
had  any  thing  to  do  with  bankruptcies,  yet 
had  there  been  only  four  prosecuted  with- 
in half  a  century  !  But  was  it'^surpri«lng  ' 
that  sach  a  law  remained  a  mere  dead 
letter'  on  the  itatutesf    If  those  oiTcncai . . 

(8C) 
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f  ions  in  this  country.  Until  he  should!  see 
them  abusing  their  funetjons  and  pervert- 
ing  that  sacred  deposit,  that  constant'liiring 
^pftncipre  which,  as  Dr.  Palej^  had  said« 
the  law  entrusted  to  them,  to'porposesof 
unreasonable  severity  and  sangiiiflnMy  jus* 
lice,  he  should  feel  it  his'daty  to  resist  the 
farther    introdoction    of    an    innovating 
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eim«e»pted  integrtjty  «and  wisdom  with 
which  they  dischargeil  the  ardaoos  fane- 
tioQji  of  their  exalted  sitaatiou.  He  re* 
^ratted  that  one  of  the  most  prevalent 
faults  of'  Che  praaent-  day  was  a  want  of 
r^erence  for  those  high  magistrates  who 
were  not  more  rnseful  to  the  commomty 
than  they  were  yenerable  for  their  private 


Bfiirtt  into  the  criminal  legislatforf  of- the    virtnea^    But  altbougb  it  was  -extremely 
empire,  especially  1^8  he  was  aware  thai       •      ■•  •  .......  .-.•  /• 

inany  persons* considered  that  change  was 
improvement,  and  contained  the  pruiciples 
of  ameiioration  i  n  ftsel  f/ 

'Mr.  Stephen  expressed  his  concurrence 
%fiUi  severiil  of  the  principles  and  sentt- 
uents  avowed  by  his  hon.  and  learned 
frietid.  But  he  could  not  help  lamenting 
that  instead  of  confining  his  arguments  to 
the  very  concise  Bill  then  on  the  table,  he 
had  thought  It  necessaty  to  enter  .into  a 
refutation  of  the  principles' contained  in 
that  voluminous  work,  which  he  was  sorry 
that  his  valuable  time  had  hemk  misap- 
plietl  in  reading,  so  far  as  it  bore  reference 
to  tbe'measare  before  them.  Now  he 
vi^s  unaeqoaintfed  with  the- Work :  but  he 
was  sure  if  his  learned  frieiid  bad  heard 
the  argtiments  with  which  the  hon.  and 
lear^ied  mover  of  the  present  Bill  had  in- 
troduced similar  measures,  he  would  iiave 
perceived,  that  he  had  borrowed  no  one 
weapon  from  that  armoury.  86  far  from 
discarding  practice  for  theory*  he  wished 
io  bring  home  the  theory  of  the  law  to  its 

{practice.  It  was  liis  object  to  restore  the 
aw  of  the  land  to  itt  original  slate — to 
kring  it  back  to  the  situation  in  which  it 
ttood  a  century  ago^  when  the  experiment 
"was  Cried  on  it,  which  was  found  inetfec* 
toal  for  the  prevention  of  erime.  instead 
of  endeavouring  to  establish  his  own 
theory  upon  the  ruins  of  the  criminal  ju- 
H^rudence  of  this  coonti^,  his  hon,  and 
learned  friend  (sir  S.  Romilly)  bad  in  this 
Bill  proposed  to  bring  back  the  practice 
to  the  true  and  ancient  theory  of  the  law. 
This  object  he  pursued,  because  the  de- 
viatibn  which  had  subsisted  for  a  century 
from  the  principles  of  that  theory,  showed 
practically  that  the  extension  of  the  se- 
vereai  punilhment  that  man  could  inflict 
on  man,  that  this  last  resort  of  legislation 
had  not  knswered  the  views  entertained  at 
the  period  when  ft  was  adopted^'  The 
^atroftgest  a'rgoment,  be  was  ready  to  con* 
^ftfc,  that  he  had  heard  urged  against  this 
'meastire,  Was,  the  opinion  entertained  by 


platisible  to  say  that  the  pmctitionera  of  a 
science  were  the  best  jvdges  of  the  policy 
of  any  deviation  firem  an  establttbed  ays- 
tem»  yet  was  this  a  principle  that  cmdd  bo 
maintained  by  a  reference  to  examples? 
A  atrong  feeimg  against  any  alteration  in 
established  systems,  alwaya  pervaded  those 
bodies  of  men  who  weFo  connected  with 
them.  If  they  referred  to  the  history  of 
improvemema  in  medicme,  it  would  b« 
found  that  Hr*  James's*  discovery  of  anti* 
mony  being  a  specific  in  fevers,  had  to 
contend  with  the  general  opposition  of  the 
faculty ;  as  was  the  case  likewise  with  the 
first  introduction  of  the  practice  of  inocn- 
lation,  and  more  lately  still,  of.  vtocinna* 
tion.  There  was  o  naloral  propensity  ta 
all  meOj  and  neither  learning  nor  wisdom 
coald  -  always  remove  it,  to  resiat.  every 
species  6f  change  or  deviation  from  eatn* 
blisheflor  ancient' usages.  With  respect 
to  the  opihion  of  lord  Ellenborough,  which 
had  been  cited  by  his  boo.  and  learned 
friend,  be  was  at  a  Joss  to  know  how  4ba 
coiutiat  could  b^  satisfactorily  •mode  out  as 
to  that  fact.  Whet  more  than  every 
other*  consideration  weighed  with  him  in 
supporting  the  present  measure  was,  the 
adveotage  of  introducing  certainty  into 
the  feelings  vrith  which  the  awful  pesiod 
when  the  sentence  of  the  law  was  pro* 
nounced  would  be  contemplated  both  by 
the  unhappy  prisoner  himself  and  those 
on  whom  bis  fate  was  destined  to  operate 
as  an  example*  It  was  not  the  actual  ao& 
feraoce  of  death  that  infused  terror  end 
spread  a  conugiona  infloeBce«  it  waa  the 
first  commanlcatioa  of  the  senience  niter* 
ed  with  the  usoal  solemnity  that  moat 
powerfully  impressed  the  homan  heart 
with  those  sensations  wbicb  produced  re« 
pentance  and  deterred  from  .crime.  What 
wait  there  so  well  calculated  to.  disslpale 
these  terrors,  and  to  annihilatathat  whole- 
some influence,  as  the  knowledge  that  ha 
not  mere  than  one  case  in  twenty  wa 
the  sentence  carrwd  into  exeootiosi?  It 
ihoold  be  considered  by  those  who  inaiimd 


the  judges,  an  opinion,  entitled  to  the  that  the  law  operated  -^  focdbl^  ea  o^ 
most  profound  respect,  whether  viewed  "in  I  fenders  as  on  prosecetors  and  juries*  that 
%enntadDfl  wilti  their  experie^Uw,  #t  the  t  theii^meaM.eMilforffletieQ  weie^erymi* 
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eQualj  thai  the  former  oply  kqnw  the  law 
from  ilie  pragtice.  and  ibat  A,  Bh.  and  C» 
the  compaoiona-of  the  depredaiioD  of  the 
latter,  and  who  bad  beta  tried  for  the 
tanie  oStfnooy^  bad  only  been  trantported* 
a  pooitbiiient  not  ?ery  lervifie  to  old  asd 
practifled  oSeadera*  •  li  matiK^  that  wheii , 
a  ease^oocurred  where  the.Mw  wa^  pat  in 

*  execi0ltoA».tbe  ciimioal  bad  m  eorne  mea- 
iure  the  appeaMiice,  ae  bad  been  t#uly 
said  bv  bis  boo.  and  learned  friend. (sir  S. 
Romilly)  of  boing.eotf apped  and  ensnared 
into  his  Aite.  It  bad»  client  the  e&ct  only 
of  exciting  sympa^y  and-  GOnmiseration 
in  his  behalf,  and  feelings  of  hatred  and 
borror  al  the  crnelty  of  thai  sentence 
which  had  operated  in  the^parttcu^ar  in* 
Stance  with  sncb  parUal  sererity.  He 
next  adverted  .to   the  necesstiy  which 

i'uries  were- under  of  trifling  with  the.  so- 
emn  obHgation  nf  an  oath,  for  the  pnrpose 
of.  evading  tfae  severity  of  the  law.     He 

•  recoUeeled  a  case  al  which  he  bad  been 
present  when  a  yoong  man,  and  attending 
the  trials  at  the  Old  Bailey,  of  a  yoong 
woman*  who  was  indicted  for.  robbing  ber 
master*  of  a  sideboard  of  pJaCa^  M  ap- 
peared^ however,  in  the.coorM  of  the  pro- 
aecoftinn,  that  she  bad  been  sed«oed«by  her 
master,  that  her  character  had  been  before 
unimptoached,  and  ber  whole  demeanoar 
d«iriiig  the  tinss  of  ber  imprisonment  and 
trial  so  expressive  of  anguish  and  contri« 
tion,  that  altbongh  one  of  the  articles 
stokn  was  a  silver  tankard,  the  judge  told 
the  jury  that.  he.  bad  purposely  abuained 
from  osklng  any  question  relative  to  the 
vaUie  of  tbe  property,  and  that  if  they 
were  satisfied,  they  would  find  the  pri- 
soner not  guilty  of  the  capital  part  of  tbe 
charge,  of  which  she  was  accordingly  ac« 
qniiied*  There  was  no  man  at  all  con- 
veriani  with  the  proceedings  in  criminal 
ooosl^  who  did  not  know  that  caaeaof  tbe 
same  description  were  perpetually  occur- 
ring And  «was  not  this  habit  of  trifling 
wilna  jnrosktoath  a  serions  inconvenience, 
and  might  it  not,  whan  .jdoco  conir&cted, 
by  a  comparatively  9iuy  transition  be  ex* 
tended  to  other  casesb  in  which  the  same 
oeoseientioos  feeling  eonid  not  be  nraed 
m  extaooation  ?  Ha  entirely  agreed  diat 
the  innovatiea  in  an  abstract  was  an  evil, 
and  that  it  ought  uhrap  to  ha  regarded 
with  an  oye  of  jealoo^.;  but  the  measnre 
before  the  House  was.  In  faclb  no  innof  a- 
^ion,  but  a  restoration  of  the  old  coalmen 
Uw»afiatf  iho'sospension  of  vpwards  of  a 
century. 


I|aacn20,  I8i|« 


oans  pmhnK?i  of  live  argument  lay  on  tboso 
who  recommend^  the  aiteralion  of  an 
existing  law.   The.statuteof  kingWiUiiim, 
whi<;h  altered  tbe  commoi>law^  was  framed 
in  the  best  times  of  the  country^  and  by  a 
parliamcipt  .abounding  with  jen lightened 
men.   The  preamble  stated  that  the  crime  ' 
bavipg  greatly  tncreased,  if  was^jcpedieot 
to  provide  a  new  remedy,  and  now.  the 
very.same  plea  was  urged  to  induoe  tbe 
house  to^uiMia  what  was  then  dovif^\  kad  to 
revert  to  th^  old  priucipliis  of  t6e  co|(^on 
law.    The  Bill  he  considered  as  higMy 
injnrious  to  theinteresu  of  socteiy. '  in- 
stead of  amelioratiog  the  situation  ti  the  • 
snbjeciy  it  would«  by,  encouraging  crime^ 
be  found  >n  the  en(!  a  measure  uf  sewerUj^ 
and  not  of  uiercy..    He  was  ob/iged  to  his 
bon.  and  learne^  fiieo(l  (Mr.  Wetherall)  lor 
having  read  tbe  extract  with  which  be  l\ad 
favoured  j^  House  ;  since  it  bad  put  ibem 
in  possession  of  lord  Eilenb^ougb  s  opyip 
oion  on  the  snli^ct,  which  was  enytled  to 
the  utmost  a^entioa    The  Acu  which  the 
present  Bill  went  to  repeal^  were  passipd 
at  the  time  of  the  Reyolution#  in  the  )j.<|^fr 
period  of  our  hiftory  ;   and  bad  ijie  fane- 
lion  of  meiw  whose  abilities  were  equal  to 
any  which  ithie  present  age  could-  boast ;  ' 
andJie  conldaee  no  reason  for  hazarding^ 
by  an  experiniNit,  that  which  then-  wis- 
don^'had  produced.— If  the  preseut^mea^ 
sure-  was  carried,  a  similar  appHcatiom 
would  b^e  made  to  alter  another  part  uf  the. 
criminal  law;  until,step  by  step,  the  wholer 
was  removed.    But  when  it  was  found  ^ 
beneficial  in  its  application,  be  hoped  it 
would  not  be  set  aside  to  make  room .  lor 
theories.    When  an  innovation  on  the  law 
was  proposed  in  farmer  times  the  answer 
of  oar  forefathers  was— <'  Nolomus  Legeia 
AngKm  mutari;"  and  he  hoped  such  an  an- 
swer   would    always    be    returned    He 
hoped  that  the  principle  laid  down  would 
ever  be  acknowlpdgea  by  that  House,  and 
that  befi)re  any  innovation' was  reborted  to, 
a  very  clear  case  shoold  be  made  out  of 
tbe  necessi^  f^r  it.    But  this  was  not  iho 
ease;  it  was  scarcely  possible  tbai  the  law 
af  it  stood  Coold   ever  hawe.  the   etfect 
against  jwbich  guards  were  sought  to  be 
profided.    If  it  could'  be  shewn,  that  a 
single  indif  ideal  had  sofiered  undi:r  the 
exiatipe  law,  who  ought  not  to  have  suff 
fsredi  ne  would  vote  for  the  alteration,  fior 
her  thongbt  it  was  belter  tl^at  propeny«  tq^ 
any  extent,  should  be  sacrificed,  .rather 
4ian  the  life  of  one  individuaK    But  tbo 
I  hnmanily  of  judges  was  proverbial,  and 
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quiry  might  be  held  on  captain '  Pbilli- 
more's  conduct;  and  as  soon  as  they  could ' 
both  be  brought  face  to  face,  (which  could 
not  be  done  until  some  months  had 
elapsed,)  the  inquiry  was  held  by  cantains 
Bolton,  Ball,  and  h\r  A.  Dixon^  who  re- 
ported that  the  punishment  was  deserted, 
and  the  representations  of  captain  Philli* 
more  undenied  by  Mr.  Hancock  himself 
Mr.  Hancock's  uncle  was  boatswain  of  a 
guard-ship,  and  on  his  account,  and  be* 
cause  Mr.  Hancock  was  an  orphan,  cap* 
tain  Phillimore  had  been  induced  to  ex- 
cose  his  repeated  errors  until  they,  at  laist, 
arrived  at  a  point  to  which  indulgence 
could  not  follow  them.  Captain  Philli- 
more had  transmitted  to  the  Admiralty 
copies  of  letters  from  the  young  man  and 
his  uncle,  expressive  of  their  obligations 
to  him  for  his  indulgence  towards  ihe 
complainant's  errors.  The  hon.  gentle- 
juan  trusted  the  House  would  see  no  ne- 
cessity for  entertaining  this  motion. 

Sir  F.  Burden  said,  that  he  had  cer- 
tainly'not  received  this  account  from  the 
unfortunate  gentleman  himself,  but  from 
come  casual  informant  ;^and  he  hoped  it 
would  not  operate  to  the  disadvantage  of 
Mr.  Hancock.  For  his  own  part,  he  did 
not  wish  to  press  the  motion  on  the  House, 
reserving  to  himself  the  power  of  again 
bringing  it  forward  if  he  saw  a  more 
'  lirgent  occasion. 

The  motion  was  withdrawn. 
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Mtmdt^t  March  29. 

Sinking  Fund.]  The  Earl  of  Liverpool 
moved  the  first  reading  of  the  Exchequer- 
liills*  Bills. 

The  Duke  of  Norfolk  observed,  it  was 
itrongiy  rumoured,  that  a  principal  part  of 
the  ways  and  means  for  the  service  of  the 
year  were  intended  to  be  taken,  so  as  to 
aSect  a  Bill«  which  was  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Sinking  Fond  Bill;  a  mea- 
sure which  he  ever  considered  as  one  of 
the  most  advantageous  that  coald  be 
adopted.  It  was  a  measure,  through  which 
strong  hopes  were  afforded,  Uiat  one  day 
or  other  the  national  debt  would  he  re- 
deemed, by  means  of  one  million  per  an- 
num, originally,  and  faithfully  applied  to 
that  purpose.  Connected  with  this  was  a 
subordinate  measure  for  providing  a  per 
centage  so  as  to  meet  in  some  degree  any 
future  debts  that  might  be  contracted,  and 
V>  pt-ovide  the  incipient  mcaQsibr  their 
diminution. 


The.Earl  of  Uvtrpool  said,  the  sobject 
referred  to  by  the  noble  duke  w^  one» 
which,  if  at  all  discussed,  would  naturally 
run  into  great  detail.  He  had  no  difficulty 
in  say  ins,  that  when  the  measure  alluded 
to  should  be  before  the  House,  he  should 
undertake  to  prove  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  noble  duke,  that  it  did  not  in  the  least 
trench  upon  the  principle  on  which  the 
sinking  fond  was  formed  ;  nor  that  of 
the  Acts  of  1786  or  1792. '  Of  this  he  was 
sure  he  could  satisfy  the  noble  duk^,  that 
the  principle  adopted  by  the  illuttriooa 
individual,  to  whom  those  measures  owed 
their  rise,  was  not  to  be  departed  from#  The 
topic  was  not  then  befure  the  House,  and 
any  attempt  at  explanation  would  involve 
no  inconsiderable  portion  of  details 

The  Duke  of  Norfolk  expressed  his  hone 
that  the  sut^ect  alluded  to  wonld  not  be 
brought  before  that  House  at  a  period 
when  there  should  be  little  chance  of  iu 
receiving  an  adequate  discussion* 

STIPENniAaT     CUBATES     BiLL.]        The 

House  resolved  itself  into  a  Committee  on 
the  Stipendiary  Curates  Bill.  A  conversa- 
tion of  great  leneth  took  plaee  upon  the 
ciaoses  of  the  Bill.  The  time  limited  in 
the  Bill  for  the  ^incumbent  offering  a  cu« 
rate  for  the  approbation  of  the  bishop, 
was  reduced  from  twelve  months  to  six» 
giving  three  months  aflerwards  to  the 
bishop  for  his  approval.  The  words  mak« 
ing  it  imperative  on  the  bishop  to  take 
care  that  a  curate  should  be  provided, 
were  struck  out.  On  Ahe  clause  being 
read  for  fixing  the  salaries  of  the  stipen* 
dtary  curates. 

The  Bishpp  of  Londm  urged  a  variety 
of  objections  to  it,  conceiving  that  it  would 
operate  oppressively  by  the  generality  of 
its  enactment,  and  moved  an  amendment* 
leaving  it  to  the  discretion  of  the  bishop 
to'  fix  the  salary  of  the  curate  at  any  rate« 
not  exceeding  100/.  per  annum,  including 
house,  and  such  portion  of  the  glebe  as  it 
might  be  thought  fit  to  give  him  the  occn- 
pation  of. 

On  the  suggestion  of  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  supported  by  the  archbishop 
of  Yorki  the  bishop  of  London  agreed  to 
alter  the  maximum  proposed  in  his  amend* 
ment,  to  200/.  per  annum. 

The  Earl  of  Hmrrawhy  supported  the 
original  enactments  of  the  Bill,  and  con* 
tended  for  the  necessity  of  laying  down  a 
principle  by  law,  whien  should  ensure  lo 
curates  who  had  the  care  of  parishes,  and 
whose  dntiea  were  therefore  of  the  utmosi 
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importance,  tn  adcqumte'  support.  He  de* 
pied  tbal  the  Bill  could  operate  oppres- 
sively, as  these  eoactroents  would  on)y 
apply  to  lUture  incumbents.  He  therefore 
opposed  tile  aniendmeut. 

The  Bishop  o(  Norwich  highly  approved 
oF  the  measure  brought  forward  by  the 
Doble  ebrh . 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  supported  the 
arguments  of  the  earl  of  Harrow  by,  and 
also  opposed  the  amendment. 

Lord  CranUU  insisted  that  it  was  ex- 
tremely impolitic  to  give  the  bishops  the 
additional  power  that  was  by  this  amend* 
inent  prbpolsedto  be  communicated,  since 
it  won)d  place  them  in  an  invidioas  situa- 
tion, by  leaving  ttie  stipends  of  curates  at 
tbeir  option.  The  salaries  at  present  paid 
did  not  amount  to  more  than  half  what 
was  by  law  allowed.  -  His  reason  fi>r  voting , 
for  the  original  clause,  was,  that  it  wanla 
encourage  the  residence  of  the  clergy, 
and  thereby  support  the  declining  esta- 
blishment. 

The  Earl  of  Aufisor  disapproved  of  the 
vfhole  BiH,  because  he  thought  that  the 
effect  would  be  exactly  contrary  to  the 
expectation  of  the  last  speaker. 
'  The  Archbishop  of  CotUtrhwry  defended 
the  amendment. 

Lord  RtdndaU  oppas ed  it. 

The  Lord  Owndkpt  declared  he  should 
Yote  neither  way  on  the  present  occasion. 
He  seemed  to  think  the  Btil,  in  its  present 
ihape,  could  not  be  adequately  efficacious 
ma  to  its  salutary  objects :  something  of  a 
nore  comprehensive  nature,  accompanied 
by  a  strict  enquiry  into  the  actual  value  ef 
livings,  would  be  necessary ;  and  he  took 
occasion  to  remark,  that  the  frequent 
traffic  with  respect  to  benefices  and  ad- 
▼owsons  was  quite  shamefiiF. 

The  bishop  of  Exeter  said  a  few  words 
directed  against  the  lay  impropriators, 
and  the  bishop  of  London  having  short* 
ly  replied,  a  division  took  place: — For 
the  Amendment  15;  Against  it  17; 
Majority  2.  The  Amendment  was  accord- 
ingly negatived.  Strangers  were  not 
again  admitted  during  the  discussion  of 
the  other  clauses,  on  which  several  di- 
Tisioas  took  place. 
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Motidojff  JUoftk  29. 

SiNEcuai  Opptcas  Bill.]  Mr.  Daties 
<^iddy  brought  up  the  Report  on  the  Sine- 
cure Offices  Bill.  On  the  question  for  read- 
ing the  ^mendmeati  of  ibe  citfamitlee  a 
iicondi^. 


Mjr.  Holford  said,  that  he  felt  so  many 
objections  to  the  principle  of  the  Bill, 
that  he  could  not  content  himself  with 
giving  a  silent  vote.  The  principle  of  the 
Bill  appeared  to  be,  to  substitute  as  the  re- 
ward  of  services  a  fixed  pension  to  be  al- 
lotted by  parliament  according  to  the 
length  of  service,  in  the  place  of  those  re- 
w.ards  which  the  crown  was  enabled  to 
bestow  in  the  shape  of  those  offices  that 
were  now  sought  to  be  abolished.  It  ap- 
peared tQ  him,  that  it  was  of  great  impor- 
tance to  the  state,  that  the  highest  civil 
offices  should  be  discharged  by  men  of 
eminent  .abilities.  The  individuals  tha 
best  qualified  for  those  offices  were  gene* 
rally  to  be  found  among  that  class  of  men« 
who  (or  the  proviiioo  of  their  families, 
were  under  the  necessity  of  looking  in 
part  to  the  fair  remuneration  which  was 
doe  for  the  exercise  of-  their  talent.  If  a 
high  qualification  in  point  of  property 
were  necessary  to  enable  a  man  to  hold 
any  of  the  higher  offices  of  the  sute, 
the  great  probability  was,  that  they  would 
not  be  so  well  filled  as  under  the  existing 
system.  The  criterion  of  merit  and  re- 
ward appeared,  by  the  present  Bill,  to  bo 
appreciated  merely  by  the  length  of  timja 
during  which  a  man  had  filled  certain  of- 
fices. This  criterion  seemed  to  him  to  be 
most  inapplicable  to  those  men  of  great 
talents,  whom  the  country  would  wish  to 
see  placed  in  important  situations.  Sop- 
posing  a  man  of  great  talents,  who  could 
not  agree  in  all  the  measures  of  the  admi- 
nistration with  which  he  was  connected, 
and  who,  therefore,  thought  it  his  duty  to 
divest"  himself  of  office,  would  it  be  said, 
that  such  a  roan  should  never,  under 
another  administration,  receive  the  re- 
ward of  his  services  and  talents,  merely 
because  he  had  not  continued  in  offioe 
for  the  time  specified  in  the  Bill  ?  or 
was  it  desirable  that  sucb  a  man  should 
be  obliged  to  continue  in  the  adroinis« 
tration  for  the  purpoae  of  obtaining  the 
reward  due  to  his  past  services?  He 
thought  that  it  was  taking,  a  very  narrow 
view  of  the  subject,  to  measure  the  merits 
of  public  men,  and  their  claims  to  remane- 
ration  for  their  services,  merely  by  the 
length  of  time  that  they  had  filled  any 
particular  office.  Some  ^enttemco  k)oked 
to  this  Bill  as  a  diminution  of  the  influ- 
ence of  the  crown :  bet  he  could  not  bring 
himself  to  view  it  in  that  light.  As  the 
favours  of  the  crown  were  bestowed  firom 
the  recommendations  of  its  ministers,  it 
would  be  fouadf  that  the  gratitude  whiek 
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a.^ioned  by  tbc^se  gifts  waf  uflotlly 
ihe  mini^iar  who  l^d  propureitthe 
uore  tbiin  to  tbe  crowB«  and-ia  tha 
I  ^f  administrakion  wbrcb  took 
persoDi  tbuB  favoured  acted  with 
ivbom  tbey  considered  ibemseWea 
d  ;  and  thus,  in  fact,  a  couoterpoite 
power  of  tb«s  crowQ  was  formed. 
igbt  tbat  it  woqld  be  much  better 
;  power  of  4'ewarding  civil  aervicea 
-emain  with  the  executive,  and  be 
:d  at  the  respojDstbility  of  ministers. 
It  such  claiiQs  should  be  caovaasad 
tbe  different  parties  in  that  ()ouaa, 
J  Id  be  DO  judges  of  the  value  of  the 
,  and  who  could  Dot  be  aupposed 
lite  impartial  in  their  ^tioiauoo  of 
He  was  awarp.  (|iat  tba  reward  of 

and  naval  service,  bad^  not  uni- 
ily,  been  QUide  tbe  sabject  of  de« 
parliament.  But,  in  tboae  casex^ 
indoor  of  the  achieveoseiits  spoke 
iselves,  and  the  voipe  of  the  pub- 
rally  out-ran  tb^  deUermination  of 
ent.  This  was  very  different  from 
aiting  the  merits  of  civil  serf  ices, 

tbe  HooAT  could  kpow  very  little 
iterior  arrangements  of  public  of^ 
lor  could  it  be  expected  that  strict 
would  he  done  betweeji  parties 
d  been  political  rivals.  l*his  was 
ut  by  tbe  case  of  Mr*  Perceval* 
ccellent  man  bad  giren  up  ^  most 
e  practice  to  attend  to  public  af- 
ut  yet,  when  provision  was  sought 
ade  for  his  family,  k  was  observed 
idi  not  on  account  of  that  sacri&ce 
vijiion  aliooid  be  made,  but  in  coo- 
e  of  his  melancholy  fate,  which 
laralleled  in  tbe  history  of  this 
He  had  reserved  his  opposition 
reaeiJt  sta^ee  of  the  Bill,  because  he 
vinced  bia  objections  could  not  he 
I  the  comniitiee.  He  looked  upon 
iber  of  places  specified  in  the  Bill* 
>ted  from  its  operatlun,  to  be  bj 
&w.  Tbe  first  commissioner  for 
rs  of  India,  was  an  office  quite  as 
is  aa  any  meniioiied  In  the  BUI ; 
etary  to  that  office  had  .a  duty  to 

no  lasa  important;    there    was 

office  which  be  (Mr.  Ualford) 
f  held,  which,  if  it  were  excluded 
;  list  cooiaiDed  in  tbe  Bill,  because 
ire  DO  considerable  duties  atinesad 
could  assure  the  bon.  gentleman, 
rely  mistaken  and  mtaondarstiMid. 
ere  variola  attnationa  irhicli  called 
irds,  that  couU  not  ha  aAumaratad 
BilL^for  iiMtaiicfj  aam^  oficaa 
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were  more,  effective  at  ope  thne  than  at 
another,  and  were  rendered  more  effective 
iti  some  handsthan  in  others.  He  thought 
that  no  yf^y  of  rewarding  scry[ces  could 
be  worse  than  an  inflexible  parli^entary 
role,  which  regarded  only  the  length  of 
tima  ll|at  a  man  had  been  in  office,  and* 
not  the  servrcea  which  he  had  rendered  to 
tha  country.  I|e  hoped  that'tjiis  Bjll 
wootd  not  |>e  resorted  to  iparely  on  tbe 
ground  of  popularity ;  .for  if  the  House 
'ware  baw  to  give  way  merely  on  that 
grounds  a  future  set'  of  reformers  would 
quarrel  wUh  pensions,  arid  others^would 
insist  that  the  honour  of  holding  civil  si. 
toatious  was  sufficicnt|.  without  any  sala^ 
ries.beiog  annexed  to  theou  He  concfeived 
that  the^  adoption  of  the  BilLwoold  be  an 
unworthy  sacrifice  to  nopujarity,  and  not 
likely  to  be  productive  of  any  public 
good.  As  h«  held  np  office  himself,  his 
opposition  could  not  be  attributed  to  any 
unworthy  motive.  He  concluded  by 
moving  as  an  amendment,  that  tbe  amend* 
meuta  should  be  read  a  arcond  time  that 
day  six  months. 

A  pretty  genera)  cry  of  (|uestTon,  qoes«* 
tion,  then  took  place,  and  no  other  mem* 
ber  sbewinff  any  disposition  to  speak, 

IVIr.  DaMct  role  and  safd»  that  he  had 
waited  in  the  hopes  of  hearing  the  senti- 
ments of  other  geutlemen  upon  this  sub- 
ject.  He  thought  that  the  hon.  gentleman 
had  mistaken,  in  many  points,  tbe  object 
of  ibis  Bill.  It  was  by  qo  means.his  wish 
to  take  away  the  power  of  giving  peosioBf 
from  the  execjjirve,  in  whose  hands  aloiia 
it  could  safely  he  left,  sufiject  to  the  re* 
spoosibiUty  of  ministers.  Nothing  could 
be  more  extravagant  than  to  bring  before 
that  House  a  discussion  on  merits  of  indi- 
viduals holding  high  civil  offices,  or  the 
value  of  tbeir  claims  for  remuneration. 
D'fierent  parties  would'  neceasarity  think 
differently  on  that  subject,  and  the  House 
could  be  in  no  condition  to  form  a  correct 
judgment.  Tbe  hon.  gentleman  wu  also 
mistaken,  if  be  thought  that  the  present 
Bill  gave  an  absolute  and  indeTeasible 
claim  to  every  person  who  had  6Med  cer* 
tain  t'ffices  for  the  lime  therein  mentioned. 
The  Bill  only  vested  a  power  in  the  crowo 
of  conferring  such  rewards  i4'they  should 
appear  to  be  nitritfd ;  and  he  did  not 
suppoae  that  any  minirter  would  rvcom- 
mend  tha  saOM  rawarda  for  ignorance  and 
ioattentioo  aafor  talisnta  and  meritorioua 
lervicef.  The  han.  genileuitan  bad  fai^^ 
that  many  meritorious  persons  wauld  go 

wiibmtt  t^nui,  iCjihay  hud  ;iot  xem»iai4 
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In  6fflctf  for  thtt  time  tb€ttflrd  in  ihe  Bill  r 
hot  wM  it  not  now  the  tzte,  that  mnjxy 
personi  eqoaUy  tn^ittciriotit  on  the  othel' 
tide  of  the  House,  tnd  who  bad  not  been 
in  office  at  all/  oc  only  fui*  a  Tery  sbori 
time,  were  witboot  any  reward  for  their 

Iiublic  serficea  t  lliote  places  fell  to  the 
Dt  of  bot  Tery  few,  and  there  were  mnny 
▼ery  deserving  jnen  in  that  Houae  who 
had  no  chance  of  obtaining  them.  Hia 
idea  .waa,  that  talariea  should  only  be  given 
to  eflictrni  o(iicei»and  that  the  rewards  lbr« 
merit  and  aervicea  should  be  conferred  in 
another  way.  As  to  the  principle  wl>ich 
the  bon.  gentleman  had  thrown  ool,  that 
many. a  map  woii.*d  prefer  a  smaller  ^rofi- 
,  aiontor  hts  soo^to  a  larger  one  for  himself, 
this  was  not  generally  to  be  adopted. 
Although  the  toantrv  owed  rewards  to 
wounded^.soldiers  and  broken-down  sailors,^ 
woold  it  be  contended  that  those  men 
ahouldlie allowed  to  substitote  a  youOg  life 
in  their  placoto  receive  those  rewards.  He 
certainly  thought  that  it  was  necessary 
that  proper  rewards  should. be  given  for 
civil  services,  or  otherwise  m^n  who  were 
the  best  qualified  to  perform  them  might 
be  discouraged  from  coming  forward  into 
public  life.  He  anly  meant  to  follow  up 
the  principle  which  Mr.  Burke  had  adopt* 
•d  in  his  Bill  of  I7t)2,  and  whh^b  had 
afterwards  been  pursued  by  Mr.  Pitt.  If 
gentlemen  would  consider  the  nomber  of 
offices  that  had  been  pot  under  regulations 
since  the  year  1782,  it  Woold  appear  that 
the  question  which  now  remained  for  their 
consideration  was,  why  the  otticr'phtces 
should  not  now  be  placed  under  similar 
regulations  ?  Me  rather  more  agreed 
with  the  idea*  of  Mr.  Pirt  than  with  these 
of  Mr,  Burke^  who  had  brought  in  his 
Bill  of  I7^2,  avoWedly  witb  the  object  of 
diminishing  the  influenre  of  the  croWn. 
Mr.  Pitt  bad  merely  %vished  to  proportion 
the  salaries  to  the  services  performed ; 
and  this  Was  the  object  he  had  in  view, 
without  considering  the  question  as  it  bora 
upon  the  influence  of  the  ct'own.  There 
Was  no  friend  of  rational  reform  who 
would  deny  that  public  services  were  en* 
titled  to  reward ;  and  afihough  dfttin- 
gotsbed  military  and  naval  serticeaTkad 
more  of  splendour  in  them,  and  therefore 
came  forward  in  a  more  prominebt  point 
of  view,  yet  laborious  sacrifices  in  high 
civil  situations  were  certainly  deserving 
of  remooeration ;  and  if  they  did  not 
Obtain  it/the  conntry.might  lose  the  bene- 
^t  of  the  best  talents  it  prodoced.     He 

thought,  boKetar^  ihu  no  'oiBcea  should 
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M  althtnr  created  or  continued  merely  fbr 
tbt^  sake  of  inefeasing  the  fnfluencO  of  the 
executive.  Hfe  was  abo  of  opinion  that 
in  the  great  extension  of  the  public  ex* 
peucea*  it  woold  be  right  to  shew  the  peo- 
ple, that  while  large  sums  were  voted  for 
public  services,  the  House  was  equally  at- 
tentive to  save  whatever  could  be  spared 
in  the  general  expenditure.  The  hun. 
gentleman  had  stated,  that  this  Bill  was 
an  unworthy  sacrifice  to  popuiariry.  Ho 
dt*nied  that  any  such  aacriftcc  was  intend- 
«d  to  be  maile.  He  conceived,  however, 
that  it  wa<i  fit  to  pay  saUry  only  for  ser- 
vices performed;  and  in  that  opinion  it 
was  very  natural  for  (he  public  to  coincide. 
But,  he  was  sure,  any  persoti  who  looked' 
at  the  question  with  a  statesman's  eyt, 
would  see  the  propriety  and  necessity  of 
such  a  Bill ;  and  he  was  no  leM  con\iric^' 
that  nfjther  the  bon.  gentleman,  nor  any 
other  individual,  could  ever  hear  an  ua* 
cor>stitoiional  proposition  staled  by  him« 
nor  by  any  of  those  whose  assiatance  he 
had  availed  himself  of  in  the  progress  of 
the  measure.  They  had  taken  the  casn 
into  their  rational  considetation,  and  tie 
never  btard  the  principle  defended  by 
one  of  them,  that  no  subsistence  should  ba 

?rranted  to  those,  who,  cither  from  ag^^ 
i'om  accident,  or  from  political  chanites« 
should  be  necessitated  to  give  op  tneir 
sitoationi  provided  they  had  deserved  well 
of  the  public.  The  just  way  pf  looking  at 
the  Bill  was,  not  to  compare  it  with  any 
system  of  ideal  perffCiion.  but  to  examine 
its  capacity  with  reference  to  the  evils  it 
was  intended  to  remedy.  He  and  hia 
friends  had  performed  thei^  duty,  and  it 
remained  for  tliose  who  objected  to  tbe 
measure,  to  shew  why  those  officers,  which 
were  useless,  should  not  be  Removed.  He 
hoped  the  conduct  of  the  House,  that 
night,  would  not  disappoint  the  hopes  of 
tbe  country. 

Lord  Ciutlereagh  expressed  his  intention 
of  opposing  tbe  principle  of  the  Bill.  He 
felt,  as  a  ntinister,  the  di^ad vantag(i«  ondor 
which  be  rose  to  oppose  any  measure 
which  stood  on  the  professed  ground  of 
reform,  cither  as  a  question  of  economy^ 
or  with  reference  to  a  rrgulation'of  toe 
powers  of  the  crown.  He  felt  also  an  ad* 
diiional  disadvantage  in  oppv>ung  it,  be* 
oause  a  similar  measure  received  tbe  sup* 
port  of  the  House,  to  a  former  parli^meut. 
That  support,  certainly,  was  not  of  a  very 
decisive  nature,  since  the  Bill  was  only 
carried  by  a  roajorityt  he  believed,  of  nol 
more  than  ten  ot  twetve.    He  oiwned  tfaai 
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he  had  been  at  first  completely  deceived  { 
as  to  the  objects  the  Bill  had  in  vlevr,  for 
he  conceived  that  it  went  to  save  expence : 
bat  he  would  appeal  to  the  judgment  of 
his  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Bankes),  whether  or 
no  he  could  entertain  any  rational  hopes 
of  lessening  the  expenditure  of  the  coun* 
try  by  the  Bill  he  had  ihtroduced  into 
parliament  ?  *He  also  appealed  to  his  hon. 
friend  for  his  opinion  of  the  chance  of  suc- 
cess he  might  promise  himself  from  his 
perseverance  in  that  measure,  when  he  re- 
collected the  reception  his 'Bill  had  met 
with  last  year  in  another  quarter.  It  was 
well  known  to  his  hon«  friend,  that  the 
House  of  Lords— (Here  tbie  Speaker  called 
to  order«  and  the  noble  lord  apologized) 
— 4>ut  he  would  resume,  his  argui;nent,  and 
tiaiotain,  tbat  by  this  Bill,  the  expences 
of  the  country  would-be  considerably  in* 
creased,  with  this  differencei  that  instead 
of  coming  directly  from  the  crown,  and  in 
the  old  constitutional  way,  they  would 
have  to  flaw  through  a  more  circuitous 
channel.  He  then  adverted  to  the  places 
in  the  West  Indies,  which  could  not  be  re- 
duced  otherwise  than  gradually,  and  at ,  a 
distant  period  of  time ;  these  he  consider- 
ed as  a  fair  subject  for  future  regulation  ; 
he  thought  it  right,  for  example,  that 
none  of  those  places  should  be  held  by 
deputy,  and  should  the  Bill  miscarry,  it 
was  his  conviction,  and  tbat  of  the  rest  of 
his  Majesty's  servants,  that  some  measure 
to  enforce  the  residence  of  the  principals 
should  be  resorted  to  in  respect  to  .those 
offices.  The  sunt  of  pensions  claimed  for 
a  certain  duration  of  service  would  be  im- 
mense, nor  cou4d  any  of  the  applicants  be 
well  refused  without  an  implied  censure 
on  their  conduct,  or  even  a  direct  charge 
that  they  had  misbehaved  while  in  office. 
In  the  present  system,  the  same  inconve- 
niency  was  not  felt.  The  crown  granted 
ainecuiA  for  the  reward  of  civil  services, 
but  this  grant  was  not  considered  as  obli- 
ffatory,  nor  did  the  refusal  of  it  cast  any 
imputatioaon  the  persons  who  might  sup- 
pose they  had  a  claim  thereto ;  but  by 
the  present  Bill  a  door  may  be  opened  to 

frant  pensions  to  any  one  who  had  ever 
een  in  office  for  a  certain  length  of  time, 
and  this  would  bring  on  the  nation  such 
an  addition  of  expence  as  was  never  known 
before.  Another  objection  was  the  prac- 
tical, and  indeed  insuperable  difficulty, 
which  must  of  course  be  felt  from  abo- 
lishing at  once  350  offices,  and  in  his  opi- 
nion his  hon.  friend  had  not  paid  suffi- 
*  cient  attention  to  that  point.    He  found 
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another  reason  to  oppose  bi^  hon.  friend's 
Billf  in  the  power  which  it  would  give  one 
party  over  another.  He  deprecated  party 
.spirit  as  much  as  any  other  man,  still  it 
was  known  to  exist ;  and  be  thought  that 
it  would  be  wrong  to  stAbmii  to  ihe  deci« 
sion  of  one  party  the  rewards  to  be  ad- 
judged to  the  pohrical  ^rvices  of  another. 
He  thought,  for  instance,  that  the  services 
of  (he  hon.  gentlemen  opposite,  although 
not  so  long  in  ofBce,  equally  valuable  to 
the  state,  by  the  share  they  took  in  the 
de1)ates  of  that  House,  and  by  their  stre- 
nuous efforts  to  elucidate  every  question 
brought  before  them ;  and  he  would  admit 
of  no  principle  by  which  they  should  be 
debarred  from  enjoying  the' just  recom- 
pence  of  those  services.  The  opinioos 
of  Mr.  Pitt  and  of  Mr.  Burke  had  been 
quoted  in  support  of  the  Bill ;  but  they 
had  acted  on  the  principle  of  limiting  tho 
patronage  of  the  crown,  while  the^  present 
Bill  went  to  do  it  away  entirely*  and  was 
of  course  altogether  novel.  The  grant  of 
pensions  might  besides  be  considered  as  a 
fair  compensation  for  gentlemen  already 
in  public  life^  but  it  could  not  be  consU 
dered  as  such  for  men,  called  from  lucra- 
tive employments  in  private  life,  to  fill 
offices  In  the  state,  and  who  often  made 
considerable  sacrifices,  for  which  they 
were  entitled  to  adequate  compensatioiu 
Should  this  Bill  pass,  the  state  most  for 
ever  lose  the  services  of  gentlemen  of  that 
description.  To  measure  merit  by  time 
might  do  well  enough  in  ptivate  life,  or 
where  the  duties  of  the  person  were  con* 
fined  to  mere  industry  and  application ; 
but  when  they  looked  to  the  larger  talents 
necessary  for  the 'highest  political  offices, 
and  to  the  great  sacrifices  often  made— 
to  weigh  such  talents  and  saqrifices  with 
reference  to  the  period  1>f  service,  was  the 
most  unsound  principle  that  could  be 
acted  upon,  and  one  which  would  preclude 
the  public  from  availing  itself  of  the  ser* 
vices  of  persons  of  the  most  splendid  abi- 
lities. '  The  House  was  not  of  that  aristo- 
cratic spirit  that  would  deprive  men  of 
hombie  birthj  but  of  great  talents,  of  any 
participation  in  the  administration  of  the 
state*  Tbe  arrangements  proposed  by 
the  Bill  appeared  to  him  not  only  defec- 
tive, but  even  unconstitutional,  and  tending 
to  throw  the  whole  power  of  the  state  into 
the  hands  of  a  few  individuals  of  elevated 
rank,  for  the  Bill  did  not  provide  for  the 
diminution  of  offices,,  but  for  a  new  mode 
of  rewarding  services  performed  in  thea^ 
and  wtiUQb  eiitfftUaUy  belonged  to  the 
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Jwad  of  gttverMMiH.  Mpiph  li«d  liMci 
«ud  nbovt  4h^  pfttroQuge  of  tli^  crofirn,  bot 
il  <DQoid  be  found  lhat«  iostoad  of  iocneM- 
ing,  it  bad  booo  mucb  lesaened ;  and  tbis 
wooid  appoar  evident  to  any  ouo  wbo 
would  oonudor  ibe^  prewnt  tiate  of  the 
Qooatry,  and  Uie  rediicod  valuo  and  otti- 
■aaiion  of  poliiioal  r^oitioeraiions.  Uader 
all  tboae  ciroovtunces*  and  coDsidering 
.Ibaft  tike  boo.  gei>tioaae;i  oppoeiie,  wbo 
bad  not  been  in  the  babit  of  being  40  long 
ki  offioe»  nigbt  soffsr  by  a  meaaiire  wbacb- 
•bottJd  regulate  penaioiis  by  tbe  tiioe  of 
aemcoj  be  would  nost  decidedly  oppose 
tbe  measure. 

Mr.  GuM*^  having  given  hie  sopport 
to  a  measore  sinular  to  tbe  pceaeat  in  the 
last  parliament,  and  having  teen  notibing 
ihat  induced  him  to  alter  bit  opinion  re- 
opecting  it|  declared  that  be  tboold  give 
hit  vole  in  itt  fisvoor.  He  thought  the 
Speaker  bad  mott  properly  restrained  ihe 
noUe  lord  from  adferting  to.  tbe  opiniont 
.  ontortained  in  aaoiber  Hoosoof  Parliamenti 
because  it  wu  not  only  irregular,  but 
.•was  bad  at  an  ar^mentaJlogetlMr.  There 
had  bean  niaoy  iattances,  and  be  referred 
.partic«larl3r  to  tbe  oase  of  the  alave  trade, 
when*  notwilhstandii^g  the  known  hostility 
which  prevailed  against  tbe  decision  of 
the  House  of  Commont,  in  another  atsem- 
hly,  by  the  esercito  of  a  laudable  perte- 
verance,  the  measure  was  6nally  accom- 
plisbedf  and  crowned  by  the  sanction 
of  the  entire  legislature.  Tbe  noble 
lord  had  natumlly  enough  taken  a  double 
View  of  the  fiiU,  boih  as  it  lelated 
lo  ihe  financial  arrangements  and  ocobo* 
nioal  intaratts  of  tbe  country ;  and  as  it 
involved  cositiderationt  of  a  wider  and 
jhom  general  aatsre,  it  might  not  be  nae- 
leas  to  apprise  now  membert  that  thit  was 
A.  question  whioh  had  been  for  a  long  pe* 
find  aoBually  agitated  within  thote  wails^ 
ihat  it  had  heon  eontanded  on  one  aide, 
abat  tinocure  o^cct  were  the  notseriat  of 
iUidoe  inflnance,  that  they  were  pregnant 
with  abuae,  and,  er  ot  irnami,  had  no  ceo- 
nectioo  with  tbe  service  or  inleresta  of  the 
atafee.  To  tbis  it  was  answered,  and,  in 
many  respects,  truly  aowered,  that  those 

Seat  reformars  of  tbe  public  axpenditore, 
r.  Burke  and  Mr.  Pitt,  had  considered 
these  offices  as  furnishing  the  roeaas  of  re* 
■ranerating  eflficient  service,  that  they 
ware  generally  beetowed  in  reward  of 
.great  talentt  and  great  enarttons,  and  that 
i  to  those  great  sinecures  which  belonged  to 
the  Exohequer,  except  in  one  instance, 
description  aocurately .  applied.  If# 
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thaoj  tbe  Inject  and  opotation  of  ibis  meo* 
sure  would  be  to  exclude  from  the  paths  of 
public  life  and  politioal  exertion  all  those 
who  were  not  born  to  hereditary  opulence, 
or  supported  by  powerful  conoectioos^  he 
should  give  it  his  strenuous  opposition. 
He  was  sqre  that  such  a  measure  could  not 
be  adopted,  nor  the  orown  disabled  from 
selecting  and  rewarding  tbe  talents  which 
.  might  be  produced  in  hoa^ble  life,  or  com- 
pelled to  limit  tbe  exercise  of  its  bounty  to 
an  aristocratical  confederacy,  withopt 
deeply  injuring  the  practice  of  the  consti* 
tution.  The  ooble  lord  had  applied  him- 
self to  the  task  of  oourtii^  opposition  to 
this  Bill  from  those  against  whom  be  was 
generaUy  committed  in  opinion.  The 
noble  lard  had  talked  of  those  wbo  were 
most  in  tbe  habit  of  bouig  in  the  pessas- 
sion  of  |>ower,  and  had,  undoubtedly, 
evinced  a  great  share  of  liberality  and 
consideration  for  those  partiea  which  bad 
not  tbe  same  good  fortune  Ar  perseveranoe. 
He  confessed  that  he  wttt  no  sealot  in  this 
cause,  but  when  he  saw  sinecures  fall  into 
diwepute,  he  considerod  it  to  be  good  po- 
licy to  provide  in  aome  other  way  for  the 
reward  of  public  merit  The  noble  lord 
bad  oompkiaed  that  tbe  duration  of  ser- 
vice wasaet  up  by  tbe  Bill  as  a  measure  of 
the  claim  of  individuals  engaged  in  pnblic 
employments.  Now,  there  must  necassa* 
rily  be  tame  test  and  some  limitation 
upon  the  exercise  of  this  prerogative  of 
the  crown.  It  might,  indeed,  be  left  to 
chance,  hot  it  remained  for  the  noble  lord 
to  show  that  chance  'Wat  a  more  eligible 
test  than  that  of  time ;  surely  it  was  better 
to  have  a  certain  and  definite,  than  an  un- 
limited and  contingent  measure  of  reward- 
ing pnblic  jervice.  To  complete  this  sys- 
tem the  noble  lord  ought  to  repeal  the 
Reversion  Bill.  It  might  happen,  that  a 
minister  of  transcendant  talents  might  be 
dismissed  into  poverty  beeause  all  the  si- 
necures were  full  and  granted  in  reversian. 
Parliament  had  made  a  special  provision 
for  Chancellors,  because  they  were  taken 
from  «  lucrative  profession,  but  in  any 
other  offioe  and  appointment  had  left  time 
and  dumtion  of  service  as  the  measure  and 
criterion  of  the  service.  He  held  in  as 
much  scorn  as  anv  man  those  doctrines 
which  would  strip  toe  monarchy  of  its  no- 
blest attributes  and  appendages,  and  when 
he  voted  for  the  Bill  under  ditcostion,  it 
was  because  it  merely  proposed  a  more 
papular  substitute  for  Uiat  which  Mr. 
Barke  himself,  in  bis  admirable  speech  on 
economical  reform,  had  admitted  and  ra- 
(2D) 
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cognised,  as  an  asefal  source  of  remunera- 
tion for  great  apd  important  serfice,  and 
as  almost  uniformly  flowing  in  that  chan- 
nel. The  principle  of  time  unquestionably 
applied  to  mere  technical  services  and  ex- 
ertions, and  it  had  also  been  applied  to 
the  duties  of  foreign  ministers,  in  a  Bill 
brought  in  by  Mr.  Perceval  in  the  year 
1810.  It  was  by  these  regulations  possible 
Chat  a  man  should  acquire  a  provision  for 
the  whole  of  his  life,  by  remaining  for  a 
certain  period  in  some  sleepy  German 
court,  (he  spoke  of  former  Germany,)  and 
performing  no  other  achievement  than 
that  of  bunting ;  or  pass  perhaps  thirty 
years  in  the  court  of  Naples,  without  once 
writing  a  dispatch,  or  recording  any  other 
fact  than  the  quantity  of  game  which  bis 
Neapolitan  majesty  had  destroyed.  He 
would  not  then  attempt  to  put  in  competi- 
tion with  these  occupations,  the  claims  of 
him  who  might  be  called  on  to  discharge 
the  functions  of  that  office  now  held  by 
the  noble  lord,  and  which  he  himself  had 
once  the  honour  to  hold,  who  might  so 
forth  to  allay  the  storm  which  had  de- 
solated Europe,  and  mature  some  mighty 
plan  to  shake  the  tyranny  of  Buonaparte 
to  its  centre,  and  re-settle  the  foundations 
of  the  world.  He  confessed  that  he  saw 
no  limitation  but  that  of  time,  which 
was  not  open  to  objections,  paramount  to 
any  which  he  had  heard  urged  against 
that  criterion.  Any  attempt  to  enquire 
into  the  difierent  species  and  degrees  of 
service,  and  to  adjust  with  nice  propor- 
tion, the  rewards  or  the  indemnifications 
which  had  been  earned,  must  be  an  infi- 
nitely productive  cause  of  invidious  feel- 
ings and  complaints.  He  certainly  did 
not  think  the  present  Bill  perfect  of  its 
kind,  or  calculated  to  render  the  country 
Any  essential  good,  but  as  a  decision  must 
be"  formed  upon  it,  the  Tiews  and  impres- 
tions  of  his  mind  would  certainly  incline 
bim  to  give  it  his  support. 

Mr.  Bathum  thought,  that  in  endea- 
vouring to  steer  clear  of  the  difficulty  of 
not  diminishing  the  power  of  the  crown  on 
the  one  hand,  and  to  do  awa^  all  ground 
foi^  popular .  misrepresentation  on  the 
other,  the  framers  of  this  Bill  had  fallen 
into  still  greater  incopveniences.  On  the 
subject  ofappointments  in  the  colonies,  he 
agreed  that  some  legislative  enactment 
should  take  place  to  limit  the  licences  for 
absence,  and  noticed  that  the  noble  lord  at 
the  head  of  that  department,  had,  how- 
ever, done  as  much  as  individual  exertion 
could  accomplish  to  remedy   the   evils 
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which  existed,  and  to  render  the  offices  ef- 
fective. Putting  this  aside;  and  looking  , 
at  the  general  question,  he  characterised 
it  as  a  sweeping  measure  to  alter  the  whole 
patronage  of  the  crown.  He  was  surprised 
the  honourable  gentleman  should  refer  to 
Mr.  Burke  as  an  example.  Mr.  Burke 
who  had  done  what  he  thought  right,  and 
then  held  his  hand,  left  untouched,  and  re- 
cognized those  offices,  as  fit,  proper,  con- 
stitutional and  right,  at  which  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman aimed  his  reforms.  With  regard 
to  the  argument  as  to  time  being  a  proper 
measure  of  public  service,  he  maintained 
that  where  it  had  hitherto  been  applied,  it 
had  acted  as  a  check  upon  the  crown,  and 
not  in  the  sense  contenaed  for  by  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Canning).  As  it 
was,  it  would  be  easy  to  state  many  cases 
in  which  the  public  service,  even  in  sub* 
ordinate  offices,  suffered  from  its  applica- 
tion. He  thought  that  in  the  estimation  of 
the  public,  pensions  were  more  odious 
than  sinecures,  and  concluded  by  giving 
his  decided  negative  to  the  Bill. 

Mr.  Pcmtmby  thought  that  the  hon.  gen- 
tlemen, on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Honse, 
dealt  rather  haroly  with  his  hon.  friend  in 
giving  a  direct  opposition  to  his  Bill, 
while  in  some  of  their  arguments  they  ad- 
mitted that  there  were  parts  of  it  which 
were  deserving  of  their  support.  If  they 
meant  to  deal  candidly  by  bis  hon.  friend 
and  by  ther  House,  he  thought  they  ought 
rather  to  have  made  a  motion  for  the  re- 
committal of  the  Bill,  with  a  view  to  mak« 
ing  such  amendments  as  they  might  think 
expedient,  than  to  negative  it  altogether. 
The  right  hon.  gentleman  who  had  last 
spoken  had  objected  to  the  mode  of  re- 
warding meritorious  services  by  pension, 
and  had  contended|  that  this  plan  woold 
be  liable  to  tnore  public  censure,  would  be 
more  invidious  and  less  hononrable  than 
the  present  system  of  granting  sinecure 
offices.  He  (Mr.  Ponsonby)  was,  how* 
ever,  prepared  to  contend,  that  the  public 
would  be  better  pleased  to  see  persons  ob' 
tain  rewards  in  this  manner ;  and  appre- 
hended if  any  ill  opinion  had  arisen  at  the 
disposal  of  the  public  revenue  heretofore,  it 
originated  in  the  many  instances  which  had 
occured  in  which  persons  who  had  not  me- 
rited reward  by  their  public  services,  were 
distinguished  by  the  gift  of  most  profitable 
offices.  He  was  convinced  that  the  pub- 
lic were  too  just  and  too  generous  to  find 
fault  with  the  grant  of  proper  remunera- 
tion, where  they  saw  a  legitimate  claim. 
The  right  boo.  gentleman  had  talked  of 
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Uie  dignity  ftnd  ttBte  which  w«s  attached 
to  these  sinecare  offices,  but  for  his  own 
part  he  coold  not  comprehend  where  the 
dignity  or  sute  could  consist  in  oflficeB  in 
in  which  there  was  no  doty  to  perform. 
He  could  wish  that  the  right  hun.  gentle- 
man had  been  more  explicit,  and  had  de- 
scribed in  what  manner  the  dignity  of  the 
crown  was  to  be  upheld,  by  having  the 
power  to  grant  offices  to  which  no  duty 
was  attached.  He  coold  see  no  dignity 
whatever  arising  to  the  crown  from  such 
m  power.  The  House  would  be  inclined 
lo  imagine,  from  the  manner  in  «hich  this 
Bill  had  been  entertained,  that  it  was 
ttierely  calculated  to  make  arrangemenu 
for  granting  pensions,  when,  in  truth, 
many  regulations  were  proposed  of  still 
greater  importance,  and  in  which  thepub» 
lie  were  peculiarly  interested.  He  coold 
only  lament  that  this  Bill  had  not  been 

Jiassed  a  year  ago,  as  he  wassaiisSed,  that 
f  this  had  been  the  case,  many  iont 
would  havo  been  sa^ed  which  had  been 
nselessly  and  unprofitably  applied  to  per* 
•oos  who  had  no  claims  wbateTeiP  on  the 
generosity  of  the  country.  As  to  the 
proposition  of  the  noble  lord»  it  went 
simply  to  leave  things  as  they  were  be* 
fore  the  House  had  interfered.  The  true 
merit  of  the  Bill,  as  it  was  now  con- 
•litoted,  was,  that  it  gave  to  the  crown  the 
power  of  rewarding  real  services,  and 
took  from  the  crown  the  power  of  giving 
that  which  ought  to  be  reserved  for  real 
aervices  to  those  who  had  done  no  services 
whatever.  In  his  opinion,  the  best  mode 
of  reward  was  by  penston~-it  was  more 
oconomical,  more  for  the  adrantage  of  the 
advantage  of  the  public,  more  notorious, 
and  more  intellietbku  than  any  other 
mode  which  coold  be  adopted.  It  was 
the  duty  of  the  people  to  enable  the 
crown  to  reward  public  serrices,  but  this 
should  be  done  in  a  manner  so  fairly  and 
10  openly,  that  the  public  might  be  able 
to  judge  whether  the  reward  had  been 
rightly  bestowed  or  not,  and  that  e?ery 
man  who  paid  his  quota  towards  that  spe- 
cies of  expenditure  should  see  why  and  on 
svhat  ground  the  Mward  had  been  given. 
The  noble  Jord  had  expressed  his  conoern, 
that  he,  and  those  who  acted  with  him  in 
opposition  to  ministers,  should  not  have  the 
power  of  granting  offices  for  five  years. 
From  the  tone  and  manner  of  the  noble  lord, 
he  was  abnost  led  to  believe  he  had  an  idea 
of  retiring  from  office ;  but  he  had  at  last 

Sialified  bis  speech,  by  adding— «« if  they 
odd  ever  ^e  thought  fit  to  beoome  mt- 
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nisters  of  the  crown.''  Those  who  sat  on 
his  side  of  the  House,  were,  however,  very 
Utile  obliged  to  the  noble  lord  for  his  ten- 
der concern  ;  but  he  hoped,  whenever  they 
did  come  into  the  service  of  the  crown, 
they  would  nf  ver  be  found  eager  to  hunt 
after  places,  pensions,  or  offices;  but 
would  exert  themselves  in  -exercising 
their  abilities  for  the  welfare  of  their  coon* 
try,  and  the  honour  .and  dignity  of  tho 
state.  The  great  merit  of  the  Bill  was, 
that  it  would  give  power  to  parliament  to 
reward  real  merit,  and  would  pot  it  out  of 
the  power  of  the  crown  to  give  sinecure 
offices  where  there  was  no  merit  at  all :  as 
such  he  thought  it  worthy  of  his  sop- 
port,  and  of  the  approbation  of  the  House* 
Mr.  Stqfkem  objected  to  the  Bill,  beoauso 
it  went  to  cancel  all  previous  merit.  If 
persons  had  rendered  the  moat  eminent 
services  to  the  state,  and  to  the  country, 
dorinff  four  years,  and  at  the  ond  of  that 
period  quitted  office,  it  would  be  out  of 
the  power  of  the  crown  to  reward  tbom 
for  their  past  services.  He  alluded  to 
what  a  right  hon.  gentleman  had  laid  some 
stress  upon,  vis.  an  adherence  to  office  in 
the  noble  lord  and  his  friends.  The  right 
hon.  gentleman  had  himself  been  one  of 
those  friends  for  some  years,  and  he  could 
wish  to  see  him  oncse  more  pses  the  narrow 
strait  between  his  present  seat  and  that 
of  the  noble  lord,  though  he  should  be 
sorry  that  his  services  should  go  unre- 
warded for  five  years.  It  had  kieen  said 
elsewhere,  that  opposition  had  the  right 
hon.  fKonlieman's  speeches,  but  ministers 
had  bisvotes«» 

**  I  lake  her  bedy,  yen  her  mind, 
Wbleh  has  the  belter  bargaio?" 

He  (Mr.  S.)  should,  however,  be  glad  to 
have  both  body  and  mind  in  this  case ; 
and  that,  when  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
gave  his  side  of  the  House  bis  vote,  bo 
would  cease  to  favour  opposition  with  tho 
amistance  of  his  speeches.  The  right  hon. 
gentleman  bad  said,  that  sinecure  places 
er  m  tenmmmtn  opprobrious,  but  that 
pensions  were  not  so.  On  this  point  ho 
difiered  with  him  in  opinion ;  he  thought 
there  was  nothing  oflensive  in  the  ono 
more  than  in  the  other.  That  high  au- 
thority doctor  Johnson,  in  the  first  edi- 
tion of  hb  Dictionsry,  had  defined  tho 
word,  *  pension,'  m  mean  **  wages  given  to 
a  state  hireling  for  u«ason  to  his  country  ;*' 
and  though  by  his  leaving  it  out  of  the 
second  edition,  it  Ufipeared  that  great 
lexicographer  had  changed  his  opinion, 
he  was  afraid  the  pn^ilio  m  not  done  tho 
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Mme,  bat  that  the  impression  of  the  first 
0»H1  remained.  He  then  adverted  to  that 
part  of  the  Bill  which  proposed  the  aboli- 
tion of  West  India  sinecures.  The  salaries 
of  these  offices,  which  were  generally  held 
by  deputy,  while  the  principal  resided  in 
Mgland,  mostly  arose  from  incidental 
fees  in  law  suits,  which  were  not  much 
felt  by  the  litigants,  while,  in  other  cases, 
as  in  the  Admiralty  coorts,  great  part  of 
them  was  paid  by  foreigners.  In  somo 
cases  it  was  an  advantage  that  the  prin* 
OTpal  should  be  resident  in  this  coontry. 
From  the  notorious'  abusea  #hich  existed 
in  courts  of  justice  in  the  West  Indies,  it 
was  most  important  that  creditors  should 
not  depend  for  the  recoTery  of  their  debts 
on  the  deputy  marshals  of  courts  of  justice 
in  the  West  Indies,  but  shoold  ha?e  a  prin* 
oipal  resident  in  Ibis  ooontry,  #hero  j^t- 
tice  could  be  readily  eiaforced,  and  "Who 
should  be  responsfMe  for  the  money 
placed  in  the  hands  of  his  substitute.  On 
these  grounds  he  rnuft  oppose  tWs  part  of 
the  present  measure. 

Sir  JBkm  Nevfpori  spefce  in  Ik? oar  of  Ihat 
part  of  the  Bill,  which  related  to  our  eo« 
lonies.  He  thought  sineeore  phicea  a  bur* 
den.opon  the  public,  because  often  cow* 
foind  upon  unworthy  persons.  When  a 
shMcure  office  became  vacant  by  the  death 
of  the  holder,  it  verv  seldom  occurred  that 
there  shoold  be  at  that  exact  time  any  per* 
ton  who  deserved  the  place  on  accoant 
of  services  performed  for  thB  benefit  of  the 
country ;  the  consequence  was,  that  the 
office  was  conferred  upon  a  person  totally 
undeserving. 

Mr.  H.  Thamitm  thoOgbt,  if  there  was 
any  thing  in  the  objections  made  to  the 

E resent  measure,  that  the  remedy  was  to 
e  sought  in  a  recommitment  of  the  Bill, 
rather  than  in  the  opposition  given  to  it  in 
its  present  stage.  Even  if  it  might  stem 
necessary  to  the  noble  lord  and  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  oppooite  that  the  15  great 
offices  shoald  be  retaioed,  might  they  not 
move  an  amendment  to  that  efiect,  allow- 
ing the  other  offices,  which  amounted  to 
300  in  all,  to  be  abolished  ? 

The  (^amceUw  cftht  MUckeqner  said,  that 
whatever  objections  might  be  made  to  par- 
ticniar  clauses  of  the  Bill,  it  appeared  to 
|iim  that  against  its  principle  no  soond 
argument  bad  been  adduced.  Length  of 
public  service  was,  perhaps,  the  best  cri« 
terfon  by  which  to  judge  of  a  man's  title 
to  the  reward  of  a  pension  ;  while  on  ilie 
Otbeff  hand  the  expectation  o#  obtaining 
^i^onroft  might  often  prove  fa)laeioa^aod 
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it  was  placmg  a  man  in  a  oroel  aitnatraiy 
by  making  him  thus  dependent  on  contio-' 
gencies.  The  expectaiion  of  reversnonnr^ 
grants  which  his  noble  friend  had  talked* 
of,  might  prove  still  more  fallacioos.  I« 
was  converting  public  rewards  into  a  sort 
of  lottery,  where  every  thing  depended  on 
chance,  and  not  on  merit  or  service.  He 
did  not  think  the  Bill  diminished  tho  in* 
fluence  of  the  crown  ;  but  he  supporiod 
it  because  it  provided  rewards  for  poblie 
service  in  a  manner  more  accepta))leto  tlio 
people  than  the  present  mode. 

Sir  F.  Fhod  said,  be  shoold  not  do*  bio 
doty  Co  that  material  part  of  the  united 
kingdom  from  which  ho  came,  unless  hO 
supported  the  Bill.  Sinecorrs  withooC 
number  had  been  imposed  in  Ireland  ;  ho 
knew  eonstables  of  castles  with  800/.  a 
year  where  thore  was  oot  the  vestige  of  a 
castie. 

Mr.  MKiAisfOft  concurred  in  the  vievs 
taken  of  the  Bill  by  his  right  hon.  friend 
(the  Chancellor  of  the  £aichequer.)  An 
hon,  and  leavoed  gent,  seemed  to  think 
thot  the  best  way  of  supporting  tho  West 
htd'isi'  ofiioes,  was  by  fees  and  perqaisices; 
Wef%  this  the  case,  then-  the  coarse  pop* 
sned  lor  the  last  'M>»  years,  of  abolishing 
lisei  in  the  various  offices  under  govern- 
moot,  such  as  thecustom»i  the  navy  board, 
8ic,  was  wrong,  aad  ought  never  to  hava 
been  sanctioned  by  parlialnent.  Boi  if 
tho  phin  of  fixing  salaries,  instead  of  per- 
quisites, was  a  good  one,  then  it  ought  to 
be  followed  up  in  every  instance,  and  oa« 
tended  to  the  West  Indies  also. 

Mr.  W.  FittgerM  objected  to  the  Bill, 
as  being  the  same  in  shape  as  that  which 
hid  be%>re  appeared  to  the  House  to  bo 
objectionable  in  parts.  To  prove  bis  as- 
sertion, he  would  advert  to  the  claose 
which  related  to  the  Irish  pension  list; 
that  clause  was  similar  to  one  on  which 
bo-  last  session  moved  an  amendment^ 
which  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  one ; 
it  went  to  reduce  tho  Irish  pension  list  to 
40/M)0l.  which,  at  the  Union,  had  bean 
fixed  at  80.000/.  This  he  considered  to 
.bo  a  gniss  viohition  of  the  compact  be* 
tween  ih«  crown  and  the  parliament,  and 
he  wouki  oppooe  the  Bill  as  an  attempt  to 
transfer  to  the  parliament  the  logitiaiaio 
prerogatif  e  of  the  crown. 

Mr.  Bmkdi  explained.  In  surb  a  alatS 
were  the  revenues  of  Ireland,  that  they 
would  not  allow  of  a  penaton  list  m 
80,(XX)I.  He  read  tho  Act  settling  the 
pension  list  to  ibew  that  it  dkl  ttot 
to  •  coospacl  iadisBoiiblo, 
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Col.  Baffy  MtmoeU  wid*  ike  hoii.  gea* 
lleaiMi  bad  not  read  ihe  wholt  o#  ih*  pas* 
•%^  wbirb  b«  bad  quoted,— he  vroold  road 
the  remainder,  which  bo  eontondedpiored 
thai  the  coropoct  moat  cominvo  during 
the  Ufa  of  the  King,  aod  (bat  the  psfriia- 
ment  might  make  a  new  bargain  wHb  hie 
aoeceator.  He  then  read-  the  poragrapb  m 
(}oo«iioD,  and  at  sono  length  opposed  tbo 
principie  of  the  BilL 

Mr.  WHberforcB  tboogbl  the  objection 
which  had  been  joai  alarted,  waa  a  last  re« 
source  againtl  the  Bill,  ^e  prmcipte  of 
which  waa  to  clear,  just,  and  anejiception* 
able,  that  no  man  in  pri?ate  coold  look 
another  gravely  in  the  face,  andl  contro- 
vert its  expediency.  This  Bill  had  re* 
ceived  the  sanction  of  tbe  last  parliament, 
and  one  reasoq  why  he  was  particularly 
desiroos  that  it  khoold  now  pafs  was,  lest 
an  aspersion  might  be  thrown  out,  that 
parliament  waa  more  willing  to  enqaire 
mto,  and  correct  aboses,  when  they  were 
aboQt  to  meet  tbetr  constiiaents,  than 
when  they  had  jasi  parted  from  them. 

Mr.  L^tielton  was  decidedly  in  favoor 
of  the  Bii I.— Whatever  might  be  said  of 
the  splendor  of  the  crown,  it  ought  not 
entirely  to  outstrip  the  resources  of  the 
country.  Besides,  the  oikes  in  question 
ndded  nothing  to  the  splendor  of  the 
crown.  They  might  have  bad  this  efito, 
and  really  were  of  that  nature  in  their  ori- 
ginal constittttion,  but  it  was  long  since 
Ibey  bad  ceased  to  answer  any  purposes 
either  of  ornament  or  use.  One  or  two 
insunceshad,  be  was  witling  to  admit, 
been  pointed  out,  in  whieh  sinecures  had 
been  beneficially  bestowed:  but  one  or 
two  exceptions  could  not  justify  a  whole 
system  of  corruption.  He  could  not  but 
notice  the  monstrous  assertion  that  the 
Home  of  Commons  stepped  out  of  its  pro* 
per  spbtro,  and  inraiied  the  prerogative 
of  the  crown,  in  remonstrating  against 
the  Improvident  waste  and  misapplication 
of  the  public  resources.  In  short,  he  con- 
sidered these  offices  as  equatty  useless  to 
the  crown  and  to  the  country.  He  looked 
npon  then  as  decayed  and  rotten  branches 
of  the  conatitution,  wbicb  incnmbered, 
cnftebled,  tnd  disfignred  the  parent- 
atems,  and  by  taking  away  which,  we 
tbottld  add  greatly  both  to  its  beauty  and 
its  strength'. 

Bir.  KjfQ/tt  opposeti  the  Bill,  on  the 
groond  tl^t  it  trenched  upon  the  privf> 
leges  of  the  crown.  He  was  aHways  of 
tbts  opinion,  and  be  safw  nothing  in  the 
»rgumenu  that  had  beMoflbtd  Um  night, 
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to  indoco  him  to  retract  it.  The  tnslano* 
q4  tlie  place  given  the  other  day  by  tbft 
Priiiee  Hegent  shooidi  be  refloetad  on  hf* 
gentlemen  before  they  voted  for  tbo  prow 
sent  Bdl.  The  public  bad  boon  doHido* 
into  a  belief  that  it  would  diminiab  tbeir 
bvrlhons,  but  tbay  were  now  beginning  !• 
gel  rid  of  that  delastoo^  Tho  Bill  wonM 
only  iotrodnce  a  mere  change  of  naBO» 
from  placemen  to  pensioners. 

Mr.  PFotherot  gave  bis  cordial  snppai^ 
to  the  measure,  and  was  glad  to  take  thio 
opportunity  of  mootinf  tbo  cbaliengo  of 
tfae  kon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Wilberforce)  !• 
tbo  new  meaabors.  Ho  sbonld  be  soisy  if 
any  vote  of  his  was  cited  as  a  proof  of  do<« 
generaey  in  Ihe  priawt  parltamont. 

Mr.  Cmka-  rogvottod  tbat  ho  bad  aei 
time,  or  that  the  pacianco'  of  tbo  Hooao 
would  not  allow  bim  to  go  ioto  detail  lo 
prove  ibae  almost  ail  of  those  places  wbacb 
in  this  Bill  were  inadvertently  and  incor* 
reetly  stated  as  sinecures,  were  really  e^ 
licient  and  important  dopartmonu  of  ibo 
public  service. 

Mr.  W.  SmsiA  pointed  out  tbo  incon- 
sistency of  tbe  last  speaker,  who  waa  torn* 
fident,  that  if  opportunity  vres  given  hnn^ 
ho  could  detect  the  inaeruracy  of  ibe  Bill 
in  almost  every  particular,  and  yet  ob« 
jected  to  its  commiunent,  wben  he  would 
have  all  the  opportunity  he  wished.  Ho 
eoold  not  toll  wbotbev  tbe  arguments  of 
ministers  satisfied  their  tmn  minda,  «or 
whether  they  woold  satisfy  a  majortiy  or 
that  House;*  but  bo  was  quite  sure  tboi 
they  woold  satisfy  no  one  out  of  it* 

The  House  then  divided— 

For  receiving  ibo  lUport.«....M 
Against  it •••.•••••r«,«.«...8<V 

Majority • •••••• 14 

'  On  our  re«admisaion  into  tbe  gallery  wo 
found 

Mr.  AniIorI^  speaking  ai^ainst  tbo 
chose  for  limiting  the  irish  j^nsion  List 
to  40,000^.  per  annum.  He  had  IbrmerHr 
opposed  the  clause ;  he  would  oppose  it 
now,  because  there  was  a  compact  with 
tbe  crown  to  which  ho  bad  been  a  party, 
fixing  the  Pension  List  at  8Q,W0/.  Pre- 
viously to  the  Act  wbicb  bad  been  alluded 
to,  the  revenue  of  the  crown  applied  to 
pensions  had  amounted  to  t&ifiOOl. ;  an4 
It  was  acreed  tbat  tbe  crown  should  civo 
up  tbat  hereditary  revenue  for  tbe  life  of 
the  Ring,  on  comlition  of  receiving 
tfO,000f.  per  annum.  Another  and  a  more 
important'  clause  was,  tb^t  tbo  crown 
sbonM  accept  a  cifil  Iht  for  tbe  niaiiite- 
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nance  of  the  Irish  gOTernment  This  was 
thought,  at  the  time,  a  good  bargain,  and 
to  those  who  now  thoaght  it  otherwise  he 
would  say,  that  there  was  great  difficulty 
in  obuininglt.  The  compact  was  a  so- 
lemn one,  and  be  did  not  think  it  good 
policy  to  break  the  faith  of  parliament,  as 
Uie  crown  would  struggle  to  make  mat* 
ters  even.  Being  a  party  to  the.coropact, 
be  would  abide  by  it,  and  he  should  ex- 
pect the  crown  to  do  the  same.  He  would 
not  give  his  support  to  the  clause. 
.  Mr.  W.  Fiingcrald  congi^tulated  him- 
self on  the  support  of  the  right  hon.  gen- 
lleman,  and  said,  he  would  leave  the  ques- 
tion to  that  support. 

Mr.  Guifitfif  concurred  with  hu  right 
hon.  friend  (Mr.  Ponsonby),  not  so  much 
on  account  of  his  great  authority,  as  on 
account  of  his  testimony,  which  was  va- 
luable as  one  who  was  a  party  to  the  com* 
pact;  and  he  thought  it  would  be  better 
to  depart  from  the  clause  than  to  commit 
the  smallest  violation  of  the  faith  of  par* 
liament. 

Mr.  Banket  not  finding  the  opinions  of 
bis  friends  in  coincidence  with  his  own, 
would  withdraw  ihe  clause. 

Sir  J.  Ntwpori  reyid  a  clause  of  the  Act, 
to  shew  that  the  ci-own  had  not  kept  the 
bargain  it  had  made,  and  asserted  that 
SQ,O00/.  had  been  voted  by  parKament 
for  the  use  of  Ireland,  which  was  provided 
for  by  tike  civil  list 

Mr.  Peei  said,  if  the  money  had  been 
improperly  voted,  the  hon.  baronet  had 
been  a  party  to  that  vote. 

The  clause  was  withdrawn  without  a 
division,  and  the  third  reading  appointed 
ibr  Thursday. 
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3\iefd!ay,  March  50. 

East  India  Apfaibs.]  The  Earl  of 
Ihickmgkamtkkt  took  that  opportunity  of 
staling  the  mode  of  proceeding  in  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  East  India  question, 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  his  Majesty's  go- 
vernment, it  would  be  most  advisable  for 
their  lordships  to  adopt.  Their  lordships 
would  recollect,  that  in  1792,  the  pro- 
ceedings relative  to  the  East  India  charter 
did  not  commence  in  that  House  till  the 
Bill  eame  up  from  the  Commons ;  but  it 
was  thought  most  advisable  in  the  present 
instance,  that  the  Resolutions  which  had 
been  laid  before  the  Commons,  should  be 
presented  t»  their  lordships,  and  that  a 
coouniltce  of  tbt  whole  Hooie  should. 
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with  all  the  documents  before  it,  proceeif 
to  the  hearing  of  any  evidence  on  the 
subject  which  it  might  be  deemed  proper 
to  offisr.  This  was  the  mode  adopted  in 
two  recent  very  important  cases  —  the 

Question  of  commercial  intercourse  with 
reland,  and  the  subject  of  the  Union  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  In  this 
manner  he  trusted  their  lordships  would 
be  enabled  to  form  an  accurate  judgment 
of  the  nature  and  bearing^  of  this  question, 
^-one  of  the  most  important  that  ever  oc^ 
copied  the  attention  of  parliament.  He 
should  move,  therefore,  pro  forma,  that  the 
Resolutions  Uid  before  the  Commons,  with 
which  their  lordships  were  acquainted, 
should  be  laid  on  the  table,  with  the  view 
of  moving,  that  they  should  then  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee. 

The  Resolutions  were  t6en  handed  in, 
and  ordered  to  be  laid  on  the  table. 

The  Earl  of  Lherpool  said,  that  it  might 
be  convenient  now  to  fix  the  hour  of  pro- 
ceeding in  each  day  on  this  subject,  with 
a  view  to  the  convenience  of  judicial  and 
othdr  business. 

The  Lord  ChaneeUor  said,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  do  any  judicial  business  at 
all  during  the  investigation. 

Lord  Grenvilk  suggested,  that  it  might 
be  infinitely  more  convenient  to  carry  on 
the  examination  in  a  Select  Committee. 
A  good  deal  of  valuable  time  would  thus 
be  saved  for  judicial  and  other  purposes. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  had  no  objection 
whatever  to  that  mode  of  proceeding,  if 
it  should  be  deemed  most  advisable.  A 
committee  of  the  whole  House  had  only 
been  suggested  on  account  of  its  having 
been  the  method  adopted  in  the  two  in- 
stances mentioned  by  his  noble  friend 
near  him.  He  therefore  moved  that  that 
part  of  the  Prince  Regent's  Speech  which 
related  to  the  East  India  Company's  Af- 
fairs, should  be  read;  which  being  read 
accordingly,  he  moved,  that  the  same  be 
referred  to  a  Select  Committee  of  their 
lordships,^  that  all  the  lords  who  had  a^ 
tended  during  the  present  session  should 
be  of  that  committee,  and  that  they  should 
have  the  liberty  of  choosing  their  own 
chairman ;  that  the  Petition  of  the  East 
India  Company,  the  Resolutions  now  laid 
on' the  table,  the  Petitions  from  the  out- 
ports,  and  all  the  documents  on  the  tub* 
ject,  should  be  referred  to  the  Commiiteo ; 
and  that  the  petitioners  should  be  heard 
by  their  counsel,  and  that  the  said  Commit- 
tee should  sit,  and  proceed  to  husineis  on 
Monday  neait*«— Agreed  tp« 
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Wbtmouth  Election  Bill.3  Mr. 
Alderman  Atkini  mof  ed  the  second  read- 
ing of  the  Bill. 

Mr.  IVjfnH  ttid,  that  the  House  laboor- 

.ed  nnder  great  diflicalties  %m  lo  this  Bi11« 
from  the  total  want  of  information.    He 

•had  ttroDff  objections  to  the  Bill.  By  the 
statute  of  William,  conveyances  for  the 
purpose  of  splitting  votes  were  declared 

,  Totd.  This  Bill  went  to  pat  conveyances 
by  devise  on  a  footing  with  other  con- 
veyances. He  did  not  see  whv  this  law 
should  he  confined  to  Weymouth ;  he  be- 
lieved,  that  in  most  of  the  western  bo- 
roughs,  the"  same  method  of  splitting  votes 
prevailed.  This  Bill  went  to  disfranchise 
m  number  of  persons^  and  this  ought 
not  to  be  done  hastily;  he  acknow- 
ledged that  the  splitting  of  votes  was  a 
great'  evil,  but  he  thought  substitutes 
oucbtto  be  provided  for  those  disfranchised, 
and  care  should  be  taken  that  the  borough 
ahould  not  be  put  in  fewer  hands.  This 
case  did  not  resemble  any  other  with 
which  he  was  acquainted,  but  it  was  a 
case  of  great  importance ;  and  this  was 
the  only  place  besides  London  that  return- 
ed four  members. 

Mr.  Bathuru  said  the  thing  complained 
of  was  a  novel  experiment  made  of  split- 
ting votes  by  will.  There  was  an  Act  in 
exutence  igainst  the  splitting  of  votes, 
but  it  did  not  anticipate  the  possibility  of 
doing  it  by  will;  but  according  to  the 
spirit  of  that  Act  all  devises  for  the  split- 
ting of  votes  ought  to  be  null  and  void,  in 
the  same  manner  as  conveyances  were. 

8ir  John  Ntwpori  said,  he  held  in  his 
hand  a  Petition  from  the  inhabitants  of 
Weynoolh,  praying  that  the  House  would 
not  interfere  with  the  independence  of  the 
borough.  He  wished  to  know  only,  if  the 
House  should  attempt  to  new  model  the 
election  there,  on  the  ground  of  conve- 
nience, why  it  should  not  extend  the  same 
proceeding  to  other  boroughs,  where 
there  was  just  as  little  shadow  of  right  as 
in  the  voters  of  Weymouth  ?  He  was  ad- 
vised that  the  real  operation  of  the  Bill 
would  be  to  lodge  the  power  of  returning 
four  members  to  parliament  in  about  thirty 
or  forty  persons.  He  felt  extremely 
anxious  that  nothing  should  be  done  by 
the  House  that  might  produce  an  impres- 
sion ofl  the  public  that  such  was  the  an- 
tipathy of  parliament  to  every  principle  of 
reform   in   the  representation,  that  al- 


though they  uniformly  misted  any  propo* 
sition  for  extending  the  eleciire  franchise, 
they  had  no  objection  to  narrow  its  exercise 
on  any  occasion  which  might  afford  them 
a  plea  of  mere  convenience  in  so  doing. 

The  Aiiomey  General  would  not  protract 
or  enter  much  into  the  discussion  at  pre- 
sent, as  a  more  ample  opportunity  would 
occur  of  so  doing.  He  had  only  to  ob- 
terve,  that  if  this  Bill  did,  indeed,  gp  to 
new  model  a  borough,  or  alter  the  elective 
franchise,  he  could  not  support  it.  It 
had,  however,  no  such  object,  and  was 
simply  declaratory  of  the  law  as  it  stood 
in  the  reign  of  king  William.  A  practice 
had  crent  in  in  the  usual  course  of  the  pr<K 
gress  ot  an  abuse,  by  which  the  power  of 
communicating  the  franchise  by  devise 
had  been  perverted,  and  carried  to  the  ex* 
tent  of  a  principle  which  would  counte- 
nance an  indennite  divisibility.  Upon 
the  practice  which  now  prevailed,  by 
which  a  sixpenny  rent  was  sufficient  to 
qualify  twenty  voters,  it  night  be  ex- 
tended to  the  qualification'of  five  hundred 
thouund. 

Mr.  Alderman  Aikmi  said,  it  had  ap« 
peared  to  the  Committee  that  the' only 
proper  remedy  which  could  be  applied  in 
this  cue,  without  disfranchising  the  inhft« 
bitants,  was  to  designate  the  value  of  the 
rents  which  should  in  future  be  deemed  a 
sufficient  qualification.  There  were  no 
votes  now  which  had  been  acquired 
by  devise  that  were  of  a  higher  value 
than  five  shillings  annually,  some  of 
sixpence*  and  one  witness  had  been  called 
who  enjoyed  eight  votes,  which  were  al- 
together of  the  annual  value  of  two*pence 
rent.  It  was  not  deemed  equitable  to 
give  the  Bill  a  retrospective  operation,4>r 
to  deprive  those  who  had  exerdsed  the 
right  previously  without  dispute  of  this 
franchise,  but  to  provide  against  the  pos* 
sibility  of  a  continuance  of  the  abuse,  by 
ascertaining  and  fixing  a  certain  rent  as  a 
necessary  title  to  a  suffrage  in  future 
voters. 

After  some  further  conversation,  the 
Bill  was  read  a  second  time,  and  ordered 
to  be  committed  to-morrow. 

Minutes  or  Evidxiicx  takxx  bipoi^ 

TBI  ComflTTEB    OF    THB    WBOLB  HotJSX 

OP  Commons  on  thb  East  India  Com- 
pany's Appaies.^  The  House  having  re- 
solved itself  into  a  Committee  of  the  whole 
House,  to  consider  further  of  the  Affairs  of 
the  East  India  Company,  Mr.  Stephen 
Rumbold  Lusbiogtoo  in  tbe  chair;  th» 
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be  had  been  at  first  completely  deceived 
as  to  the  objects  the  Bill  had  in  view,  for 
be  conceived  that  it  went  to  save  expence : ' 
but  he  would  appeal  to  the  judgment  of 
hii  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Bankea),  whether  or 
no  he  could  entertain  any  rational  hopes 
of  lessening  the  expenditure  of  the  coun- 
try by  the  Bill  be  had  introduced  into 
parliament  ?  He  also  appealed  to  his  hon. 
friend  for  his  opinion  of  the  chance  of  suc- 
cess he  might  promise  himself  from  his 
perseverance  in  that  measore,  when  he  re* 
collected  the  reception  his  Bill  bad  me( 
with  last  year  in  another  quarter.  It  was 
well  known  to  his  hon*  friendj  thai  the 
House  of  Lords— >(Here  the  Speaker  called 
>  to  order«  and  the  noble  lord  apologized) 
—but  be  would  resomekbis  argui^nt,  and 
fiiaintain.  that  by  this  Bill,  the  expences 
of  the  country  would  be  considerably  in- 
creasedy  with  this  differencei  that  instead 
of  coming  directly  from  the  crown,  and  in 
the  old  constitutional  way,  they  would 
have  to  flow  through  a  more  circuitous 
channel.  He  then  adverted  to  the  places 
in  the  West  Indies,  which  could  not  be  re« 
duced  otherwise  than  gradually,  and  at .  a 
distant  period  o(  time ;  these  he-consider- 
ed as  a  fair  subject  for  future  regulation  ; 
be  thought  it  right,  for  example,  that 
none  of  those  places  should  be  held  by 
deputy,  and  jhould  the  Bill  miscarry,  it 
was  fait  conviction,  and  that  of  the  rest  of 
bis  Majesty's  servants,  that  some  measure 
to  enforce  the  residence  of  the  principals 
should  be  resorted  to  in  respect  to  .those 
cilices.  The  sunt  of  pensions  claimed  for 
a  certain  duration  of  service  would  be  im- 
mense, nor  could  any  of  the  applicants  be 
well  refused  without  an  implied  censure 
on  their  conduct,  or  even  a  direct  charge 
that  they  bad  misbehaved  while  in  office. 
In  the  present  system,  the  same  inconve- 
niency  was  not  felt.  The  crown  granted 
«inecur€i  for  the  reward  of  civil  services, 
but  this  grant  was  not  considered  as  obli* 
vatory,  nor  did  the  refusal  of  it  cast  any 
imputation  on  the  persons  who  might  sup- 
pose they  had  a  claim  thereto ;  but  by 
the  present  Bill  a  door  may  be  opened  to 

grant  pensions  to  any  one  who  bad  ever 
een  in  office  for  a  certain  length  of  time, 
and  this  would  bring  on  the  nation  such 
an  addition  of  expence  as  was  never  known 
before.  Another  objection  was  the  prac- 
tical, and  indeed  insuperable  difficulty, 
which  must  of  course  be  felt  from  abo- 
lishing at  once  350  offices,  and  in  his  opi- 
nion bis  hon.  friend  had  not  paid  soffi- 
*  cient  attention  to  that  ^oint.    He  found 
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another  reason  to  oppose  bi^  hon.  friend's 
Bili|  in  the  power  which  it  would  give  ona 
party  over  another.  He  deprecated  party 
^spirit  as  much  as  any  other  man,  still  it 
was  known  to  exist ;  and  be  thought  that 
it  would  be  wrong  to  submit  to  the  deci- 
sion of  one  party  the  rewards  to  be  ad- 
judged to  the  pohcical  ^rvices  of  another* 
He  thought,  for  instance;  thkt  the  services 
of  the  hon.  geatlemen  opposite,  although 
not  so  long  in  office,  equally  valuable  to 
the  state,  by  the  share  they  took  in  the 
debates  of  .that  House,  and  by  their  stre* 
nuous  efforts  to  elucidate  every  question 
brought  before  them  ^  and  he  would  admit 
of  no  principle  by  which  they  should  be 
debarred  from  enjoying  the  just  recom* 
pence  of  those  services.  The  opinions 
of  Mr.  Pitt  and  of  Mr.  3urke  had  been 
quoted  in  support  of  the  Bill ;  but  they 
bad  acted  on  the  principle  of  limiting  the 
patronage  of  the  crown,  while  4he^  present 
Bill  went  to  do  it  away  entirely,  and  was 
of  course  altogether  novel.  The  grant  of 
pensions  might  beside-s  be  considered  as  a 
fair  compensation  for  gentlemen  already 
in  public  life>  but  it  could  not  be  consi« 
dered  as  such  for  men,  called  from  lucra- 
tive employments  in  private  life,  to  fill 
offices  in  the  state,  and  who' often  made 
considerable  sacrifices,  for  which  they 
were  entitled  to  adequate  compensation. 
Slioold  this  Bill  pass,  the'  state  most  for 
ever  lose  the  services  of  gentlemen  of  that 
description.  To  measure  merit  by  time 
might  do  well  enough  in  ptivate  life,  or 
where  the  duties  of  the  person  were  con- 
fined to  mere  industry  and  application ; 
but  when  they  looked  to  the  larger  talents 
necessary  for  the'higbest  political  offices, 
and  to  the  great  sacrifices  often  made«-« 
to  weigh  such  talents  and  sacrifices  with 
reference  to  the  period  bf  service,  was  the 
moat  unsound  principle  thai  eould  be 
acted  upon,  and  one  which  would  preclude 
the  public  from  availing  itself  of  the  ser- 
vices of  persons  of  the  most  splendid  abi- 
lities. The  House  was  not  of  that  aristo- 
cratic spirit  that  would  deprive  men  of 
humble  birtb#  but  of  great  talents,  of  any 
participation  in  the  administration  of  the 
state.  Tbe  arrangements  proposed  by 
the  Bill  appeared  to  him  not  only  defec- 
tive, but  even  unconstitutional,  and  tending 
to  throw  the  whole  power  of  the  state  into 
the  hands  of  a  few  individuals  of  elevated 
rank,  for  the  Bill  did  not  provide  for  the 
diminution  of  offices,  but  for  a  new  minie 
of  rewarding  services  performed  in  tlitin, 
and  wbiQh  eMeoUaliy  belonged  to  the 
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hfA  tX  ffOMrMAtm*  Mpch  bad  bten 
«ud  AboDt  th^  pMronnge  of  Ui^  crpfvD^  bot 
il  mfin^A  be  found  (bat,  instead  of  incnea^- 
iag»  it  bad  been  nuob  leMened ;  and  this 
wottid  appear  evident  to  any  one  wbo 
w«uld  ooiiaider  the/  present  state  of  the 
QO»ntry,  aod.ibe  redoced  vnlue  and  esti- 
■aation  ofpoliuoal  reoMiocraiions.  Under 
all  those  ciroomsuncesy  and  considering 
.that  (he  boo.  geotleoae^  oppoeiie,  wbo 
bad  not  been  in  the  habit  of  being  jo  long 
in  offioe,  might  suffer  by  a  neaaure  whiclh 
ibottld  regulate  pentioos  b^  the  time  of 
aervice,  be  woold  most  decidedly  oppose 
the  measure. 

Mr.  CannM;^  having  given  bk  support 
lo  a  measure  similar  to  the  pieseat  in  the 
last  parliament,  and  having  seen  nething 
that  induced  him  to  alter  bis  opinion  re-> 
apeoting  iti  declared  that  he  should  give 
bis  vole  in  its  (hfour.  He  thought  the 
Speaker  had  most  properly  restrained  the 
noUe  lord  from  adverting  to, the  opinions 
.  entertained  in  another  Houseof  Parliament^ 
because  it  waa  not  only  irregular,  but 
was  bad  as  an  argnmeniaJlogetlMr.  There 
had  bean  niany  instances,  and  he  referred 
particularly  to  the  case  of  the  alave  trade, 
fvhen,  notwithstanding  the  known  hostility 
which  prevailed  against  the  decision  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  in  another  assem« 
bly,  by  the  exercise  of  a  laudable  perse- 
verance, the  measure  was  finally  accom« 
plishedy  and  crowned  by  the  sanction 
of  Ihe  entiie  legislature.  The  noble 
lord  had  natuimlly  enough  taken  a  double 
ftmw  of  the  Bill,  both  as  it  aelated 
ao  the  financial  arrangements  and  econo* 
■nioal  interests  of  the  country ;  and  as  it 
involved  coasklerations  of  a  wider  and 
jBoae . general  naUire,  it  ought  .not  be  nae- 
Icaatonpprioe  new  members  that  this  was 
.  A  question  whioir  had  been  for  a  long  pe« 
riod  annually  agitated  within  those  wsiis^ 
abat  it  had  been  eonlanded  on  one  aide, 
abat  ainacure  oftces  .were  the  nocserias  of 
lundne  inflnance,  that  they  were  pregnant 
with  abuse,  and,  cr  9t  icrmmi,  had  no  can- 
neciioo  with  the  service  or  interesta  of  the 
ninte.  To  this  it  was  answcsed,  and,  in 
saany  respects,  truly  «nwered,  that  those 

Seat  reformers  of  the  public  expenditure, 
r.  Burke  and  Mr.  Pitt,  had  considered 
tbese  offices  as  furnishing  the  means  of  re- 
■annerating  efficient  service,  that  they 
VPure  generally  bcatowed  in  reward  of 
.great  talents  and  great  exerttons,  and  that 
'  to  those  great  sinecures  which  belonged  to 
ibe  Exebeqner,  esoept  in  one  instance, 
ibis  descnption  aeouritely  applied.  If# 
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Ibenj  tbe«fbject  and  opoKation  of  this  niea* 
sore,  would  be  to  exclude  irom  ihe  paUis  of 
public  lifennd  political  exertion  all  thoae 
wbo  were  not  born  to  hereditary  opulence, 
or  supported  by  powerful  couoectioos,  he 
should  give  it  his  strenuous  opposition. 
He  was  sqre  that  such  a  measure  could  not 
be  adopted,  nor  the  orown  disabled  from 
selecting  and  rewarding  the  talents  which 
.  might  be  produced  in  humble  life,  or  com- 
pelled to  limit  the  exercise  of  its  bounty  to 
aa  arjstocratical  ooa£ederacy,  without 
deeply  injuring  the  practice  of  the  consti- 
tution. The  noble  lord  had  applied  him- 
self to  the  task  of  oourVmg  opposition  to 
this  Bill  fsom  those  against  whom  be  was 
geueraiiy  committed  in  opinion.  The 
noble  lord  had  talked  of  th«ne  who  were 
most  in  the  habit  of  being  in  the  possas- 
sion  of  |>ower,  an4  had,  undoubtedly, 
evinced  a  great  share  of  liberality  and 
consideration  for  those  parties  whioh  had 
not  the  same  good  fortune  nr  perseveranoe. 
He  confessed  that  be  was  no  aealot  in  this 
cause,  but  when  be  saw  sinecures.fall  into 
disrepute,  he  considered  it  to  be  good  po- 
licy to  provide  in  aome  other  way  for  the 
reward  of  public  merit  The  noble  lord 
had  oomplaiaed  that  the  duration  of  ser- 
.vice  was  set  up  by  the  Bill  as  a  measure  fif 
the  claim  of  individuals  engaged  in  public 
employments.  Now,  there  must  necessa* 
rily  be  some  test  and  some  limitation 
upon  the  exercise  of  this  prerogative  of 
the  crown«  It  might,  indeed,  be  left  to 
chance,  but  it  remained  for  the  noble  lord 
to  show  that  chance  .was  a  more  eligible 
test  than  that  of  time ;  surely  it  was  better 
to  have  a  certain  and  definite,  than  an  un- 
limited and  contingent  measure  of  reward- 
ing public  service.  To  complete  this  sys« 
tern  the  noble  lord  ought  to  repeal  the 
Reversion  Bill.  It  might  happen,  that  a 
minister  of  transcendent  talents  might  be 
dismissed  into  poverty  beoause  all  the  si- 
necures were  full  and  granted  in  reversion. 
Parliament  had  made  a  apecial  provision 
for  Chancellors,  because  they  were  taken 
from  a  lucrative  profession,  but  in  aoy 
other  office  and  appointment  had  left  time 
and  duration  of  service  as  the  measure  and 
criterion  of  the  service.  He  held  in  as 
much  scorn  as  any  man  those  doctrines 
which  would  strip  the  monarchy  of  iu  no- 
blest attributes  and  appendages,  and  when 
he  voted  for  the  Bill  under  discussion,  it 
was  because  it  merely  proposed  a  more 
popular  substitute  for  that  which  Mr. 
Borke  himself,  in  his  admirable  speech  on 
economical  reform,  had  admitted  and 
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I  am  tidt  acqaaiilted  with  the  present  state 
of  society  in  India,  but  I  should  conclude 
that  the  only  opulent  of  the  people  are 
the  zemindars,  who  are  almost  all,  if  not 
«ll,  Hindoos ;  and  the  Hindoo  officers  of 
the  revenue;  all  their  habits  are  similar, 
arid  such  as  require  no  aid  from  our  trade. 
Of  the  Mahometans,  ^ho  once  constituted 
the  most  opulent*  part  of  the  community, 
few  now  remain,  I  should  suppose,  but  the 
Burrirors  of  the  pensioners  that  we  found 
ivhen  we  6rsl  became  masters  of  the 
cdtjntry:  and  those,  from  their  present 
impoverished  state,  certainly  would  not  be 
able  to  purchase  any  of  the  articles  of 
luxury  'which  our  ships  could  furnish 
them :  I  do  not  believe,  therefore,  that  the 
demand  would  be  increased  by  it. 

At  the  time  you  resided  in  India,  had 
you  an  opportunity  of  knowing  the  mode 
jn  which  the  wealthy  part  of  the  native 
Indians  disposed  of  their  superfluous 
wealth  ?— By  such  means  as  are  common 
to  all  countries,  with  no  other  difference 
th^nthat  of  the  common  modes  of  life; 
they  would  expend  it  in  dissipation,  in 
their  pleasuTes,  in  itate,  but  not,  I  thinks 
in  the  luxuries  of  the  table,  nor  in  drunk- 
enness. 

Were  the  natives  of  India  in  the  habit 
of  spending  any  part  of  their  superfluous 
wealth  in  the  purchase  of  European  com- 
modities, or  did  they  consider,  it  as  pari 
of  their  luxury,  to  provide  themselves  with 
such  articles  as  Europe  furnishes  ?-— Some, 
most  undoubtedly  ;  laces,  broad  cloth  to  a 
certain  amount :  European  furniture  was 
at  one  time  in  some  request,  but  not  in 
very  great,  at  the  courts  of  the  native 
princes ;  few  of  those  articles  now  would 
meet  a  sale  there. 

Was  this  general  throughout  the  coun- 
trVy  or  was  it  confined  to  Indians  connect- 
ed with  the  principal  British  settlements  ? 
*— The  country  is  a  term  of  vague  inter- 
pretation; it  I  was  to  confine  it  to  the 
country  of  Bengal,  which  I  know  better 
than  any  other,  1  should  say«  thaf  in  Cal- 
cutta many  European  articles  would  meet 
with  a  purchase,  but  little  beyond, 
except  what  I  hav^  mentioned  in  my 
answer  to  the  preceding  Question. 

Is  not  the  character  ot  the  native  In- 
dians ia  its  nature  stationary  and  immuta- 
ble, and  not  apt  to  vary  from  the  original 
bal)its  of  the  country  ? — It  certainly  is 
tery  stationary,  I  do  not  know  whether  it 
can  be  pronounced  immutable ;  any  con- 
stitutional alteration  in  the  system  of  po- 
lity and  jurlspradence«  as  it  may  a£S>rd  ai^ 
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opening  to  hew  hopes  or  excite  tiew  fearl^ 
may  give  aifew  direction  to  their  tempers  ; 
still  the  Hindoo  would  remain  materially 
the  same :  the  general  conformation  of 
their  bodies,  on  which  the  physical  and 
moral  character  of  man  depends,  is  not 
likely  to  undergo  any  alteration :  in  efiTect 
I  believe  that  the  Indians  now  are  in  their 
dress,  their  maaners,  and  in  all  the  habits 
of  life,  juiBt  what  they  were  at  the  com* 
mencement  of  the  period  of  their  present 
jugeor  age,  which  is  perhaps  as  far  as  tha 
history  of  that  country  extends. 

Are  the  native  Indiaris  of  the  higher  oi 
lower  orders,  who  have  constant  inters 
course  with  Europeans,  liable,  in  conse- 
quence of  that  intercourse,  to  adopt  £a- 
ropean  manners,  habits  and  fashions  ?»-I 
have  seen  instances  df  that  in  men  who 
from  a  servile  principle  affected  to  imitate 
the  European  manners  and  habits,  bat 
instances  of  that  kind  are  yery  rare. 

During  the  period  of  your  residence, 
was  there  an  exportation  of  European  or 
English  common  articles  exposed  in  the 
principal  settlements  for  sale  ?— Ceruiniy  ^ 
in  all  the  principal  settlements,  and  is  so 
now. 

Can  yon  state  what  degree  of  vent  or. 
sale  those  articles  had  among  the  native 
population  ? — I  cannot ;  I  shouiti  conceive 
that  the  European  inhabitants  would  be 
equal,  if  not  the  principal  purchasers. 

Mr.  Hastings.  May  I  be  permitted  to  add 
one  observation,  as  a  close  to  the  evidence 
which  I  have  given  in  answer  to  the  qoes^ 
tions  which  have  been  pot  to  me  respecting 
the  cohseqnences  of  an  unrestrained  inter- 
course of  Europeans,  not  in  the  service  of 
the  Company,  with  the  natives  of  India; 
for,  from  I  believe  the  uniform  tenor  in 
which  my  opinions  have  been  delivered, 
it  is  possible,  but  I  hope  not,  that  suspi- 
cion misht  be  entertained,  that  I  have 
delivered  them  under  the  bias  of  an  at- 
tachment to  the  East  India  Company.  It 
is  necessary  that  I  should  obviate  the  poa- 
aibility  of  such  an  imputation  on  the  credit 
of  the  eviden.ee  which  I  have  delivered. 
An  attachment  to  the  Company  I  certainly 
do  feel ;  an  attachment  of  gratitude  for 
the  service  which  has  given  me  bread, 
and  employed  ifhat  I  possessed  of  talent, 
during  all  the  active  part  of  my  life ;  and 
for  the  boonty  from  which, '  though  its 
source  is  now  closed,  I  still  draw  my  sab« 
sistence:  but  neither  is  this  the  place, 
nor  the  present  an  occasion,  to  admit  6( 
the  influence  of  that  sentiment :  I  wtsfar  to 
prove  that  this-  profeasion  ia  not  locattf 
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fUledy.nor  the  decUraiioiU  which  I  hafe 
made*  made  on  lUght  grouoda;  and  that 
my  opiaiona  are  neither  new^  nor  drawn 
from  me  by  the  occasion.  Twenty  yeara 
ago*  when  the  preient  charter  was  under 
consideration,  I  addrWed  a  letter  to  the 
chairman^  or  chairmen  for  the  time  being 
of  the  coart  of  drrectors  upon  this  very 
•ufajeci :  in  which,  ao  far  as  I  can  trust  to 
my  recollection,  I  strongly  urged  the  ne* 
cessity  of  providing  against  the  irruption 
of  British  adventurers  into  India,  and 
beyond  the  bounds  of  our  settlements; 
arguing  from  it,  that  they  would  molest 
and  oppress  the  people,  and  plunder  the 
country :  and  I  believe  I  expressed  a  wish 
that  some  provision  should  be  made  against 
it,  in  the  charter  then  depending.  I  have 
either  lost  or  mislaid  the  letter,  so  that  I 
have  no  access  to  any  copy  of  it:  there* 
fore  I  can  only  apeak  to  its  identity,  and 
to  the  general  import  of  it.  I  mention 
ihia  to  show  that  it  is  not  a  novel  doctrine 
which  I  humbly  deliver  totbii  honourable 
Houae.  My  letter,  I  know,  was  seen,  and 
I  have  a  pleasure  in  thinking  that  it  was 
approved,  by  the  gentleman  that  then 
presided  over  the  board  of  commissioners 
tor  the  aSaira  of  India ;  a  man,  who  cer- 
tainly, if  itcouhl  be  said  of  any  man,  re* 
quired  no  light  from  the  judgment  of  ano- 
Uier  to  aid  bis  own^  and  therefore  it 
would  be  the  height  of  arrogance  in  me 
to  suppose  that  I  had  any  share  of  merit 
in  the  event  which  followed.  I  have  men- 
tioned the  fact  only  to  show  how  early 
ny  opinion  was  formed,  and  with  what 
anxiety  and  earnestneu  I  acted  upon  it. 
A  clause  was  inserted  by  Mr.  Dundas,  in 
ihe  act  of  parliament  and  in  the  charter 
constituted  from  it,  by  which  it  was  enact- 
ed, "  that  no  British  subject  not  being  a 
aerrant  of  the  East  India  Company  should 
be  allowed  to  reside  in  India,  except  at 
the  principal  settlements,  unless  by  a  spe- 
cial licence  from  the  Company  or  the  go^ 
Ternors  of  India.''  This  license  I  thought 
jdefeated  the  essential  purpose  of  the  pro- 
hibitory clause ;  bat  I  waited  till  another 
occaaion  induced  me  to  address  the  court 
of  directors  thronab  iba  similar  official 
chaanel  of  th^  chairman  and  deputy 
chairman  of  that  body ;  which  I  did,  in  a 
ktter  dated  the  12th  of  March  1802, 
ftrongly  cemonstrating  against  this  ex- 
ception  to  the  general  clause,  as  liable  to 
b^  prodoctire  of  greater  mischiefii  from 
the  few  fitToored  Europeans  who  were  al- 
lowed the  bfpefit  o(  it,  than  if  all  men  in- 


same  privilege.  Again,  on  the  2dth  of 
April  last,  \  a  third  time  took  up  the  same 
subject,  and  addressed  a  letter  upon  it  to 
the  preseiu  chairmaaof  the  court  of  direc- 
tors, reiterating  my  former  objections,  and 
the  arguments  connected  with  them,  and 
proposing  as  a  means  of  preventing  the 
deprecated  abunes,  certain  restrictions  to 
which  I  have  alluded  in  my  answer  to  one 
of  the  first  questions  proposed  to  me  :  thi« 
letter  contains  all  that  I  had  written  upon 
the  same  subject  in  my  preceding  letter 
of  March  1802,  in  a  quotation  from  it; 
this  will,  and  the  first  letter  which  I  hava 
mentioned  would  (if  I  could  produce  it) 
stronglyprove  that  such  always  waamy  opip 
nion.  This  honourable  House  will  have 
ample  means  of  knowing,  from  more  recent 
testimoay  than  roine,  whether  the  mischiefa 
which  I  apprehended  have  actually  coma 
to  pass,  and  the  records  of  the  court  of 
directors  will  aflTord  a  more  authentic  evi- 
dence still  of  Ihfir  existence,  if  they  have 
existed.  I  have  the  permission  of  the 
court  of  directors,  in  whose  possession  the 
last  letter  is,  and  I  humbly  refer  this  ho- 
nourable House  to  it ;  and  if  this  shaU 
appear  to  be  clearly  the  case,  the  infcrencea 
that  I  drew,  so  long  ago  as  twenty  yean 
past,  of  the  connection  between  the  aJlowf 
ance  of  British  adventurers  in  India,  not 
in  the  service  of  the  Company,  with  ita 
influence  on  the  peace  of  it,  and  the  re- 
iteration of  the  same  opinion  through  so 
long  a  series  of  time,  to  be  no  longer  aiv 
gumentative,  they  were  predicted,  and  i^ 
that  sense  are  an  irrefragable  proof  that 
such  consequences  must  inevitably  folloijr 
auch  premises. 

{Examined  by  the  Commjttet.) 

Do  you  recollect,  during  the  time  of 
your  residence  in  India,  %vhetber  any  per/* 
sons  employed  themselves  as  missionariea 
in  converting  the  natives  to  the  Chnatiaa 
religion  ? — I  do ;  I  remember  a  very 
worthy  gentleman  in  that  character^  Mr» 
Swarta,  m  the  Carnatic,  another  in  Ben* 
gal,  named  Kiernander;  I  do  not  know 
whether  I  can  call  him  a  missionary  ;  he 
was  sent  out  from  London,  and  supported 
I  believe,  by  the  Society  for  propagating 
the  Gospel.  I  remember  his  conrersioa 
of  one  Indian,  because  it  way  announced 
with  great  pomp  and  parade.  I  also  re- 
collect a  Catholic  priest,  who  resided 
somewhere  in  the  district  of  Dacca,  and 
bad  a  large  flock  of  men,  whom  he  called 
Christiais,  about  him ;  but  he  himself  ap- 
peared to  me  to  bo  ^opraot  of  the  com- 
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mon  languages  of  the  conntry ;  and  that 
his  coiiTerte  were  Christians  only  in  name 
and  dress,  hut  could  not  have  acquired  a 
knowledge  of  our  religion  from  a  man 
who  had  no  medium  of  language  to  com* 
municate  it.  I  do  not  recollect  any 
others ;  I  know  there  were  more  of  the 
Catholic  missionaries^ 

Were  the  persons  so  employing  them- 
selves as  missionaries,  under  the  control 
mnd  subject  to  the  restraint  of  the  Com- 
pany ? — I  do  not  know  that  Mr.  Swarts 
could  be  considered  as  a  subject  of  the 
Company;  he  visited,  and  occasionally 
resided,  I  believe,  in  every  part  of  the 
peninsula,  and  was  every  where  respocted. 
mr.  Kiernander,  whom  I  too  inconsider- 
ately named  as  appertaining  to  this  cha- 
racter, was  a  constant  resident  in  Calcutta, 
and  equally  amenable  with  every  other 
inhabitant  of  it,  to  the  British  laws  and 
government.  The  Catholic  priest  I  have 
mentioned  I  knew  during  the  time  in 
which  the  nabob  Jaffeer  Ally  Cawn  held 
the  ni2amot;  he  was  then,  very  old ;  I  do 
not  know  whether  he  survived  the  .revolu- 
tion that  afterwards  took  place  in  the  go- 
Terhment  of  that  country. 
'  What  in  your  opinion  would  be  the 
consequences,  if  persons  were  allowed  to 
employ  themselves  as  missionaries  in  con- 
verting the  natives  to  the  Christian  reli- 
gion, unlicensed  and  subject  to  no  re- 
straint on  the  part  of  the  Company  ?— Un- 
licensed, and  under  no  restraint?  I  do  not 
know  how  that  possibly  could  be,  there- 
fore  I  beg  that  that  may  be  expressed 
with  a  little  greater  latitude. 

Unrestrained  as  to  the  mode  which 
they  may  think  proper  to  adopt  for  efiect* 
ing  their  object  of  converting  the  natives 
to  the  Christian  religion  ?— I  cannot  tell 
what  the  effect  would  be  generally;  if 
such  a  case  had  happened  when  I  held 
the  first  place  in  the  government  of  India, 
and  such  persons  demeaned  themselves 
properly,  I  should  have  taken  no  notice  of 
them ;  but  if  they  gave  occasion  to  a  be- 
lief that  the  government  itself  tatitly  en- 
couraged their  designs,  from  an  appre- 
nension  of  the  consequences  which  such  a 
belief  would  produce  upon  the  minds  of 
the  people,  and  especially  the  irritable 
spirits  of  the  Mahomedans,  I  ceruinly 
tnould  have  checked  the  attemjit,  and 
"Withdrawn  them  to  Calcutta,  or,  if  they 
-aflbrded  suCBcient  cause  for  it,  compelled 
tbem  to  7uit  the  country ;  when  I  speak 
of  myself  in^the  first  person,  I  mean  I 
riiould  have  rtcommeiided  that  conduct 
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to  the  members  of  the  governmoit  over 
which  I  presided. 

Upon  what  grounds  do  you  form  your 
opinion,  that  the  residence  of  certain  per« 
sons  in  India  by  license,  would  be  more 
dangerous  to  the  interests  of  the  Company 
in  India,  than  the  indiscriminate  resort  of 
all  Europeans  to  India  ? — If  it  refers  to 
the  license  which  is-  made  an  exception 
from  the  prohibitory  clause  in  the  Act  of 
parliament,  my  objection  is  a  very  strong 
one.  Other  adventurers  would  go  under 
the  jealous  eye  of  government,  and  woold 
excite  their  attention,  and  government 
would  certainly  use  the  most  efficient 
means  in  its  power  to  keep  them  onder 
control :  but  if  none  were  allowed  to  go 
into  the  country  with  a  permission  and 
license  to  trade  m  it,  to  erect  factories  and 
dwelling  houses,  and  to  carry  on  a  traffic 
with  the  natives,  but  such  persons  as  west 
out  patronized  by  the  Company  or  by  the 
governor  of  the  presidency,  those  are  the 
worst  men  you  could  let  loose  amongst 
them ;  they  woold  go  armed  with  power 
and  an  influence  which  no  man  would 
dare  to  resist ;  and  those  are  the  men  that 
I  should  apprehend  more  danger  from* 
than  an  indiscriminate  rabble  let  loose 
upon  the  country;  in  opposing  the  at- 
tempts of  such  men,  every  man  woold 
think  that  he  was  acting  in  opposition  to 
their  patron. 

Did  you  or  did  you  not,  as  governor 
general  of  Bengal,  at  different  perioda 
after  the  Company  began  its  practice  of 
laying  in  investments  from  its  tribute,  re* 
monstrate  by  letter  to  the  coort  of  direc- 
tors, upon  the  pernicious  effects  of  tbia 
system  ? — I  remember  no  such  remoo* 
strance ;  and  if  I  clearly  understand  the 
intent  of  the  question,  I  think  I  cook!  not 
have  made  such  remonstrance;  at  the 
same  time  I  am  well  aware  that  some* 
thing  implying  it  most  exist  in  that  re* 
port,  or  the  question  would  not  thus  be 
put  to  me.  I  ought  long  ago  to  have  apo- 
logized to  this  honourable  House,  and  to 
have  bespoken  its  indulgence  for  any  io« 
accuracies,  or  for  eny  hesitations  or  mis- 
takes which  I  may  have  committed  m  de- 
lirering  mv  evidence.  I  have  never,  in 
any  part  of  my  iife^  been  accustomed  to 
speak  in  public,  and  I  am  now  less  qnali* 
fied  for  It  9iX  mj  very  advanced  tioie  of 
life ;  with  this  apology,  I  hope  it  will  not 
give  offence.  If  I  say  tnat  I  do  not  clearly 
understand  what  the  Company's  tribole  la. 

Bv  tribute  is  meant  dealing  in  the  so* 
perSeoos.  rpn^  after  paying  all  ehaig« 
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ci?il  and  military,  applying  the  soperfla-  I 
oas  rent  ia  ihe  purchase  of  investment  ?■— 
It  was  the  cintom  of  our  gOTernment  ulti- 
mately to  bring  all  receipu  of  nioney, 
however  produced,  into  one  indiscriminate 
head  of  treaiory ;  all  our  advances  for  the 
different  services  of  the  government  were 
made  from  this  general  mass ;  and  I  do 
not  know  how,  in  such  advances,  any  dia- 
crimination  could  have  been  made  of  the 
pecoliar  fond  from  which  it  had  been  sup- 
plied. I  am  afraid  1  speak  from  weak- 
ness of  apprehension  ;  but  I  am  very  will- 
ing to  refer  to  the  documents  themselves, 
which  will  better  show  than  any  comment 
I  could  make  upon  them,  if  I  saw  them, 
whether  my  conduct  and  opinions,  deli- 
vered at  that  time,  were  contrary  to  the 
general  mode  which  1  have  described. 

What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  political 
effect  of  the  measure  proposed,  respecting 
a  church  esublishment  for  India  ?»The 
qoestion  if  one  of  great  intricacy,  and  of 
anch  delicacy,  that  I  should  almost  fear 
to  speak  to  it ;  but  that  my  respect  for 
this  honoorable  House  enjoins  it;  be- 
caoae,  though  it  specifically  mentions  only 
political  eflrect,  yet  it  intimates  no  allusion 
to  the  nature  of  the  office  itself;  of  the 
religious  nses  or  present  necessity  of  such 
a  creation,  I  cannot  be  a  judge,  and  there- 
fore can  say  nothing  to  it ;  waA  unless  I 
knew  both  circumstances,  and  the  objects 
of  the  creation,  it  would  be  impossible  for 
me  to  conjecture  in  what  way  they  could 
affect  the  peace  of  the  country.  May  I 
say  witbottt  offence,  that  I  wish  any  other 
time  had  been  choaen  for  it  ?  A  surmise 
has  gone  forth,  of  an  intention  in  this  go- 
vernment to  force  our  religion  upon  the 
cooaciences  of  the  people  m  India,  who 
are  aobjected  to  the  authority  of  the  Com- 
pany; it  has  pervaded  everyone  of  the 
three  establishments  of  Bengal,  Fort  St. 
Ceorge  and  Bombar*  and  has  unhappily 
imprwed  itself  with  peculiar  force  upon 
the  minds  of  our  native  infantry,  the  men 
on  whom  we  must  depend  in  the  last  re- 
sort for  our  protection  against  any  disturb- 
ances which  might  be  the  effect  of  such 
eormiset.  Mucn  would  depend  upon  the 
temper,  conduct,  and  demeanor  of  the 
persoQ  elevated  to  that  sacred  office.  I 
dare  not  say  all  that  is  in  my  mind  upon 
this  snbiect ;  but  it  is  one  of  great  hasard. 
Woold  there  be,  in  yonr  opinion,  the 
iama  danger  now,  as  20  yean  ago,  from 
the  admissioii  of  Europeans  into  India, 
considering  the  great  political  changes 
wUeh  have  taken  place  in  tbet  co^rtry  ? 


-~I  think  there  would  be  as  great  danger; 
from  circumstances,  I  think  the  danger 
would  be  greater.  There  were  not  the 
same  pretensions  then  raised  as  have  since 
been;  and  any  such  adventurers  now 
would  go  out  armed  with  rights^  which  at 
that  time  were  not  thought  of. 

Do  you  think  there  would  be  any  danger 
to  the  British  interests  in  India,  from  the 
residence  of  a  few  additional  European 
merchants  and  agents  at  the  different  pre- 
sidencies, or  from  their  admission  occa^ 
sionally  into  the  interior  of  the  country 
for  mercantile  purposes,  under  the  pre- 
sent restrictive  regulations  of  the  Com* 
pany?-«I  think  there  would;  I  think  I 
nave  already  said  so,  and  assigned  my 
seasons. 

What  is  your  opinion  of  the  effect  of 
the  union  of  the  sovereignty  and  com* 
merce  of  India,  in  the  hands  of  the  Com- 
pany ;  is  it  beneficial,  or  otherwise,  to 
the  interests  of  that  country  ?— The  so* 
vereignty  of  the  Company  is  certainly  be- 
neficial to  the  country.  The  union  of  its 
commercial  with  iu  political  interest  in  it, 
has  never  yet  produced,  to  my  knowledge 
or  belief,  any  aetriment  to  the  inhabitants ; 
1  do  not  know  how  it  should.  Their  in* 
vestment  affords  a  livelihood  to  thousands ; 
it  animates  the  industry  of  the  people, 
and  is  equally  beneficial  to  both.  1  know 
not  whether  this  question  alludes  to  a  trite 
maxim,  that  a  government  can  never  take 
upon  itself  the  conduct  of  mercantile  con* 
corns,  without  injoilice  and  oppression.  I 
suppose  the  meaning  of  this  maxim  is, 
thatitwonld  apply  all  its  authority  and 
influence  to  exclude  or  oppress  all  its  com- 
petitors. The  Company  have  no  compe- 
titors yet;  and  I  know  not  in  what  otner 
sense  the  union  of  the  two  concerns  can 
be  deemed  incompatible. 

Are  yon  of  opinion  that  the  commerce 
of  India,  as  at  present  regulated.  Is  as  ad- 
vantageous to  that  country  and  toGreatBri- 
tafn,  as  it  would  be,  if  free  and  CQOtd  to  all 
the  subjects  of  Great  Britain  ?— Juertaioly, 
as  much,  and  much  more  so. 

Do  you  recollect  having  written  e  re- 
view of  the  state  of  Bengal,  many  y  eara 
ago  ?^-I  do. 

Do  yon  recollect  having  stated,  in  that 
review,  that  although  we  had  been  so  long 
in  possession  of  the  sovereignty  of  Ben- 
gal, yet  we  had  not  been  able  so  fitf  to 
change  oor  ideas  with  our  sitoation,  as  to 
quit  the  contracted  views  of  monopolists  ; 
and  that  thence,  in  all  the  correspondence 
of  the  board  ef  trade  were  Cmum  eeoHant 
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coqaplaiatt  of  private  mercbaotf  making 
advances  to  the  Company's  weavees,  and 
their  giving  greater  prices  than  had  been 
hitherto  given  by  the  Company  ;  upon 
which  occasion  did  you  express,^  as  year 
opinion,  that  it  was  of  less  consequence 
that  the  investment  should  be  procured 
cheap,  than  that  the  commerce  of  the 
country  should  flourish ;  insisting  upon  it, 
as  a  fixed  and  incontrovertible,  principle, 
that  commerce  could  only  flourish  when 
free  and  equal  ?-*I  do  not  remember  those 
words  in  the  publication  of  mine  alluded 
to ;  I  have  no  doubt  they  are  there«  but  I 
do  not  come  here  to  defend  my  own  in- 
consistencies ;  iif  I  l^ave  expressed  myself 
in  the  terms  which  I  have  listened  to,  and 
clearly  understand  them,  I  positively  ab- 
jure them;  they  are  not  my  present 
sentiments :  my  sentiments  are,  and  I  can* 
fiat  say  when  I  changed  them  from  others 
of  a  different  description,  that  the  com- 
merce of  every  country,  how  much  soever 
extended,  is.  beoeficial  to  it  abstractedly 
ponsidered,  without  any  other  circum- 
stances connected  with  it.  With  this  sen- 
timent I  was  of  opinion,  when  the  rumour 
first  existed  of  an  intention  in  the  Ameri- 
cans to  send  ships  to  the  port  of  Calcutta, 
that  they  should  be  admitted,  aod  that  they 
should  be  even  encouraged  to  come:  I 
think  such  admission,  if  allowed  as  an  in- 
dulgence, and  not  conceded  or  enacted  as 
a  right,  would  be  good  policy,  not  only 
with  the  Americans  but  with  every  other 
country  :  but  I  should  think  it  a  ^ery  un- 
wise policy  to  grant  it  as  aright;  because 
in  the  first  instance,  the  goveromei^t  wouM 
hold  an  effective  controol  over  the  trade  to 
prevent  the  abuse  of  it ;  and  in  the  latter 
they  would  have  a  national  interest  ^>,  coo- 
tend  with  in  every  disagreement,  aqd 
involve  its  own  parental  state  in  the  coor 

^st. 

Would  it  be  consistent,  in  yoor  opinion, 
with  the  security  of  the  British  empire  in 
India*  to  allow  mbsionaries  to.pre9icii  pub- 
licly, with  a  view  ^  the  q^nversion  of  the 
native  Indians,  that  Mahomet  is  an  impos- 
tol',or  to  speak  in  opprobrious  terms  of  the 
JBraiunins  and  their  religions  rites  ?^t 
would  neither  be  consistent  with  the  secu- 
rity 9f  the  British  empire  in  India,  to  treat 
the  religions  established  in  the  conntries 
pf  their  dominion  with  contempt  and  op- 
iKro^riom;  nor  with  common  humanity. 
jLf  mch  a  declaration  of  war  was  made  be- 
tween the  religions  of  the  country,  be- 
iw.een  the  protessors  of  ours  and  those  of 
^bUsbe^  f  eljgioaiiy  t  Jki^w  opt  wh^t 
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would  be  the  consequence.  There  have 
been  among  the  Mahometans,  bigots  more 
ferocious  than  any  that  have  shed  the  blood 
of  their  brethren  in  Europe.  If  a  fanatic 
should  arise  amongst  them,  and  preach  the 
doctrines  inculcated  in  their  Koran,  I  do 
not  think  it  impossible  that  he  might  ex^ 
cite  the  zeal  of  thousands  of  abettors,  and 
a  religious  war  be  the  consequence  of  the 
first  provocation*  I  do  not  say  that  such 
an  eveott  is  likely  to  happen  ;  but  such 
have  hfippened ;  and  our  gpvernmont  is 
not  exempt  from  the  chances  of  their  re- 
currence. ; 
.  Was  the  Christie  dress  worji  by  the 
converts,  to  wbom  you  alludied.  in  your 
former  anawer,  of  European  manufaciare } 
—I  never  saw  them ;  hot  they  were  f^f  the 
meanest  of  the  people,  and  I  should  cloobt 
whether  they  had  any  garments  at  all, 
more  than  the  roost  necessary  and  scanty 
portions  of  dress,  such  as  belonged  to  that 
order  of  the  Bengalees. 
.  In  your  calculation  of  the  mischiefs  that 
will  arise,  in  consequence  of  individuals 
residing  in  India,  who  are  not  servants  of 
the  Company,  can  you  make  any  distinc* 
tion  between  Americans  aud  British  sub- 
jects?-;-Qy  individuals,  I  meant  British 
sut^ec^s  only. 

Can  you  state  to  the  Committee  any  dis- 
tinction between  Americans  and  British, 
or  Europeans  ?— If  at  any  time  .1  have 
mentioned  Europeans,  which  I  do  not  re- 
collect, Americans  coqld  not  have  been  at 
that  time  in  my  recollection,  or  I  should 
have  included  them  as  participating  in  qlu^ 
racter,  t,hough  not  in  name,  of  the  same 
order  of  people.  I  certainly,  make  a  di^ 
tinction  between  Americans  aqd  British* 

In  what  does  that  distinction  consist  ?— - 
In  the  right  of  appeal,  which  an  Englist^ 
man  could  make  to  the  laws  of  hiacoan* 
try,  or  the  prejudif:es  of  his  coontj^ymeo. 
I  do  not  mean  that  our  government  should 
not  be  amenable  to  the  laws;  but  ^  the 
distance  of  India  from  the  parent  slat^ 
such  appeals  wantonly  made  would  prove 
yexatiouf  to  government,  and  t^controol- 
able  in  mei^y  instances.  The  .^mericaii 
competitor' possesses  np  such  advantages  ^ 
but  ^,  peace  being  restored  wit^  America, 
they  dudl  he  allowed  a  right,  under  the 
sanction  of  a  treaty  with  our  moion^  to 
trade  in  all  the  territories  of  the  Company 
in  India,  I  think  American  adrentarofs  of 
the  same  character  as  those  whom  t  .baTo 
described  in  speaking  oCadjrenturm  from 
Gre^t  Britain,  would  oe  equally  miu^iev* 

oof ;  that  I  w»4iKitaa4  <U4  pfif»  1wp«a 
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when 'the  Americans  were  dlowedj  I  /or* 
get  on  what  terms,  bat  I  believe  of  a  Hght, 
to  trade  with  oar  aettlemento  in  India : 
nor  do  I  know  that  they  ever  went  beyond 
the  capital  settlements,  or  that  they  af- 
forded any  ground  of  complaint.  [Th^ 
witness  withorew.] 

Thf  Right  Hon*  Lord  TsiomcouTa  wu 
called  in$  and  b  Chair  being  placed 
for  his  Lordship  withia  the  JMur^  was 
examined  as  follows : 

Mr.  Jac£soii.]r-Howlonff  was  yoor  lord- 
ship in  the  service  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany f— From  1768  to  1798.  I  was  not 
the  whole  time  in  India,  bat  constantly  In 
the  service  of  ihe  Company  during  that 
period  ;  of  that  period  I  was  24  years  re- 
sident in  India. 

How  long  did  yoar  lordship  fill  the  of- 
fice of  governor  general  of  Bengal  ?-^ 
Aboat  foor  years  and  a  half. 

Daring  any  part  of  your  lordship's  ser- 
vice, were  you  in  the  revenue  depart- 
ment?—'I  waschiefly  employed  in  that  de» 
partment  before  I  succeeded  to  the  situa- 
tion of  a  member  of  the  supreme  council. 

Did  such'  employ  afford  to  your  lord- 
ship an  ample  opportunity  of  studying  the 
characters,  manners,  and  habits  of  the  na- 
tives?*—I  ceruinly  end^voured  to  form 
an  opinion  of  the  character  and  habits  of 
the  natives. 

Did  your  lordship  acquaint  yourself 
with  their  languages  ?— I  was  acquainted 
with  the  common  language  of  India  and 
the  Persian. 

Looking  to  such  character,  manners^  and 
habits,  and  supposing  an  influx  of  Euro* 
peana  to  have  access  according  to  their 
discretion,  to  every  part  within  the  limits 
of  the  charter  of  the  Company,  and  to  so- 
journ there,  according  to  that  discretion 
and  th^ir  Q|vn  opinions,  what  effect  do 

20U  suppose  that  such  sojournment  might 
ave  upofi  the  general  interests  of  the 
Company,  or  of  the  British  empire  in 
India  ? — I  should  think  that  an  unrestrain- 
ed influic  of  Europeans  into  India  would 
be  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  this  coun- 
try, as  connected  vrith  India.  People  un- 
acquainted with  the  habits  md  characters 
of  the  natires,  are  not  disposed  to  give 
that  weight  to  their  prejudices,^  which 
people  brought  up  in  the  country  are  dis- 
posed to  i^ve.  * 

Supposmg  that  influx  to  consist  of  sea- 
men and  traders,  would  those  ^Is  to  which 
you  refer,  be  likely  to  occur  ? — Not  in  the 
aame   degree, 'in  my  opinioh,  at  wouM 


occur  from  an  unrestrained  adminion  of 
Europeans  into  the  interior  of  the  coantry« 

Are  there  not  many  sea-ports  on  either 
iide  of  the  peninsula,  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  either  of  the  principal  seats 
of  government  ?-^I  believe  there  may  b^ 
some,  both  on  the  Coromandel  and  the 
Malabar  coast ;  but  I  do  not  recollect  at 
present,  any  sea-ports  where  there  Is  not 
some  established  authority  on  the  part  of 
the  Company. 

Supposing  such  an  hiflox  to  have  accesi 
tp  suc$  ports«  might  it  not  be  difficult  to 
restrain  them  from  making  their  way  into 
thexroontry  ?— -Under  the  present  system  of 
regulations  established  in  Bengal,  I  should 
think  that  they  might  be  in  a  great  mea- 
sure restrained  from  penetrating  into  the 
country  ;  or  if  they  succeeded,  that  the 
police  would  discover  them,  they  might 
be  stopped,  and  would  be  sent  back. 

Supposing  a  free  trade  to  take  place 
from  erery  port  in  the  United  Kingdom 
to  every  port  within  the  limits  of  the 
Company's  charter,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  adventurers,  is  it  not  likely  that  the 
numbers  would  increase  in  a  very  consi- 
derable degree  ?-— At  first,  the  numbers  I 
think  would  l>e  great ;  but  the  disappoint- 
ment which  I  should  conceive  would  arise 
in  the  commercial  speculations,  suppos- 
ing them  to  be  carried  on  to  the  extent 
specified  in  the  question,  would  prevent 
that  great  influx  of  Europeans  which  it 
supposes. 

While  those  numbers  should  continue 
great,  would  not  the  difficulty  be  consi- 
derable of  restraining  them,  either  as  to 
conduct  or  place  of  abode  ?— It  would  be 
difficult  in  proportion  to  the  numbers,  but 
not  altogether  impracticable. 

Supposipg  such  adventurers  to  meet 
with  the  disappointment  alluded  to,  would 
not  they  be  driven  to  seek  other  means  of 
maintenance  in  India?-— They  probably 
Would  attempt  it,  and  some  might  con- 
trive to  obtain  a  residence  in  India. 

If  such  free  trade  be  allowed  not  only  di« 
recily  to  the  ports  within  the  limits  of  the 
Company's  charter,  but  coastwise  from 
port  to  port,  would  not  then  that  difficulty 
be  increased,  or  rather  would  not  such  re» 
straint  become  wholly  impracticable  ? — I 
do  not  think  the  restraint  would  be  im* 
practicable,  where  the  Company's  autho- 
rity extends. 

Supposing,  under  the  circumstances 
iltateu,  of  coasting  from  port  to  port,  and 
the  unlimited  communication  which  has 
been  described,  the  restratnrt  should -not 
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^e  foond  •oflciept,  what  do  yo^  then  api 
prebend  from  the  unrestrained  intercourse 
wbich  would  take  place  between  such  per* 
•ons  and  the  natives  ?— If  there  were  an 
vnrestrained  interconrse  between  such  per- 
aoos  and  ttie  natiTes,  that  is^  an  intercourse 
that  coi^ld  not  be  restrained^  it  would  im« 
ply  a  defect  in  the  exercise  of  the  super* 
intending,  powers  of  the  goTemment  that 
ivonld  in  fact  amount  to  a  suspension  of  its 
functions ;  and  in  that  case  an  unrestrain- 
•d  inuUitiide  would  certainly  be  dangerous 
Ufi  many  points  of  view. 

Supposing  such  defect  to  exist,  will 
vour  lordship  state  the  evils  you  appre- 
hend would  arise  from  such  intercourse 
with  the  natives  ? — ^Tbere  is  one  general 
consequence  which  I  should  think  likely 
to  result  from  a  general  influx  of  Eu- 
ropeans into  the  interior  of  the  country 
and  their  intercourse  with  the  natives, 
that,  without  elevating  the  character  of 
the  natives,  it  would  have  a  tendency  to 
depreciate  their  estimate  of  the  general 
European  character:  such  an  effect  I 
should  think  highly  dangerous  in  a  coun- 
try, where  the  estimate  of  the  power  of 
the  government  depends  greatly  upon 
opinion,  io  a  country  where  the  proportion 
of  the  natives  to  the  number  of  Europeans 
is  probably  not  less  than  2,000  to  1 ;  other 
inconveniencies  would  arise  in  this  way, 
from  a.disregard  to  the  peculiar  prejudices 
of  the  natives,  and  by  a  conduct  calcu- 
lated to  irritate  them. 

Does  your  lordship  think  that  such  in- 
tercourse would  tend  to  shake  that  opinion, 
upon  which  you  have  stated  so  much  to 
depend  ? — ^It  certainly  would  have  a  ten- 
dency to  it,  which.tendency  would  be  very 
much  increased  by  the  number  of  Eu- 
ropeans. 

Would  not  also  much  depend  upon  the 
station  in  society  that  such  persons  filled  ? 
—I  think  it  might ;  but  probably  the  evil 
would  6e  less  likely  to  arise  from  people 
in  a  higher  station  of  society,  than  from 
those  in  low  ranks  of  society. 

If  they  were  composed  of  seamen  and 
traders  ? — If  they  were  composed  of  sea- 
men and  traders,  the  danger  would  be  pro- 
portionably  great,  I  conceive. 

Would  there  be  danger  of  oppression 
towards  the  natives,  among  other  dangers  ? 
—Occasionally  acts  of  oppression  might 
be  exercised  ;  but  in  the  present  efficient 
aute  of  the  administration  of  justice  in 
Bengal,  I  should  suppose  few  acts  of  op- 
pression could  be  exercised,  for  which  re- 
dren  might  not  be  pbtained. 
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At  present  are  Europeans  aniwerable 
for  their  conduct  in  any  criminal  covrta, 
except  the  supreme  courts  at  Calcutta  or 
Madras,  and  the  recorder's  court  at  Bom- 
bay ?— -European  foreigners,  not  British 
subjects,  are  subject,  I  believe,  to  the  na- 
tive 'courts  established  in  the  interior  of 
the  country ;  British  subjects,  in  criminal 
matters,  to  the  supreme  court  of  jadicatore 
in  Calcutta  only,  to  the'  court  at  Madras, 
and  to  the  recorder's  court  at  Bombay.  In 
civil  suits,  British  subjects  are  amenable  to 
the  country  courts  in  Bengal. 

If  violence  or  oppression  were  to  take 
place  up  the  country,  would  the  native 
have  any  means  of  bringing  the  oppressor 
to  justice,  unless  he  could  afford  to  indict 
him  in  one  of  the  supreme  courts,  or  the 
court  of  the  recorder  at  Bombay  ?— I 
would  wish  to  confine  my  answer  to  Ben- 
gal only,  with  which  I  am  better  ac- 
quainted than  with  Bombay :  A  native, 
under  the  circumstances  described,  would 
be  obliged  to  apply  for  redress  to  the  su- 
preme court  of  judicature  in  Calcutta,  if  it 
were  a  criminal  action. 

If  adventurers  were  to  make  their  way 
in  any  numbers  up  into  the  country,  is  it 
your  lordship's  opinion  that  the  present 
power  of  the  magistrates  would  be  equal  lo 
their  entire  controul,  or  the  prevention  of 
their  intrigue  ?«»In  proportion  to  their 
numbers,  the  difficulty  of  controuling  them 
would  be  great ;  but  by  a  proper  escnioo 
of  authority,  I  think  it  might  in  a  consi- 
derable degree  be  effectual. 

Does  your  lordship  wpprehend  any  evil 
consequences  to  arise  rrom  such  penons 
being  allowed,  for  the  purposes  of  trade^ 
or  the  professed  purposes  of  trade,  to  per- 
vade any  material  part  of  the  interior  ef 
the  peninsula  ?-«I  should  suppose  that  no 
persons  would  be  allowed  to  go  into  the 
interior,  but  by  the  knowledge  and  coin 
sent  of  the  governing  power;  exclusive  of 
those  inconveniencies  which  I  have  al- 
ready staled  as  possible  to  result  from  a 
general  intercourse  of  Europeans  with  the 
natives  of  India,  no  others  occur  to  me  at 
present. 

Supposing  them  for  the  circumstancea  of 
the  free  trade,  and  their  conseauent  qub- 
bers,  to  elude  that  vigilance,  what  are  the 
evils  which  you  apprehend  ?^The  evils 
which  I  have  alreaoy  stated  to  arise  from 
a  general  intercourse  oJF  Europeana  with 
natives. 

Does  youc  lordship  suppose  that  opeiw 
ing  the  trade  to  India  would  lead  to  a 
much  greater  degree  of  coniomptioa  eC 
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Eoropeaa  arliclet  by  tb«  nstiraof  India, 
ibiui  takes  place  at  pxeaent  ?^  certainly 
do  not. 

Will  your  lordship  have  the  goodness  to 
atalte  your  reasons  for  that  opinion  ?— Those 
rciasons  are  founded  upon  the  particular 
habits  and  customs  of  tne  Datives.  I  know 
yery  few  articles  of  ]toropean  manufiicture 
that  are  used,  by  the  natives  in  general^  or 
^at  are  likely  to  be  used  by  them  in  any 
considerable  degree. 

Does  your'lojrdship  know  of  any  wants 
of  that  description,  that  have  not  been 
s^ost  amply  supplied  by  the  existing  sys- 
tem of  commisrce  to  India*  with  regard  to 
European  articles  for  the  consumption  of 
the  natives,  as  fitr  as  that  consumption  may 
go  ?-— I  am  not  aware  of  any. 

Does  your  lordship  conclade,  that  any 
material  increased  consumption  of  Eu- 
ropean articles  upon  the  part  of  the  na* 
tivest  is  wholly  unlikely  ?— I  think  very 
improbable. 

Has  the  intercourse  between  the  natives 
and  the  Europeans,  at  the  principal  seats 
of  government,  apparently  induced  any 
taste  or  desire  towards  the  greater  pse  of 
European  articles?-— There  may  have  been 
some  few  instances  in  which  the  naiives, 
out  of  compliment  to'  Europeam,  those 
natives  in  particular  who  are  in  the  habit 
of  giving  eoteriainments  to  them,  may 
have  introduced  some  European  articles  of 
furniture.  The  nabob  of  Oode  had  amassed 
a  very  Isrge  collection  of  European  arti- 
cle^ but  I  do  not  recollect  any  other  na- 
tive who  had  imitated  his  example  ;  from 
my  own  experiencoi  I  should  not  suppose 
the  desire  or  taste  mentioned  in  the  ques- 
tion, to  exist  in  any  but  a  very  limited  de- 
gree. ' 

With  regard  to  the  great  bulk  or  mass 
of  the  populatioOf  have  they  it  in  their 
power  so  to  indulge,  were  it  theur  desire  ? 
i— I  should  think  not. 

Have  those  who  have  had  the  means  of 
acodmolating  some  property,  direeted  their 
expenditure  towards  European  articles? — 
Not  according  to  my  experience. 

(Exammtd  hy  the  CommUiee.) 

< 

Woold  it  be  consistent  with  the  security 
of  the  British  empire  in  India,  that  mis* 
aionaries  should  preach  publicly,  with  a 
view  to  the  conversion  of  the  native  In* 
diaos,  that  Mahomet  is  an  impostor,  or 
should  speak  in  opprobrious  terms  of  the* 
Brahmins  or  their  reltgioas  rites ?-«I  think' 
^  practice  of  preaching  publicly 'the' 
doctrtaes  as  staled  in  the  oMtioo,  would 
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be  attended  with  danger ;  but  I  do  not 
think  it  Is  at  all  necessary  that  such  doc« 
trines  should  be  publicly  preached  for  Cho 
purpose  of  converting  the  natives  of  India; 
there  is  nothing,  as  J9^  as  my  experienco 
goes.  In  the  character  of  a  mimionary,  that 
is  offensive  to  the  people  of  India ;  and  if 
his  conduct  is  regulated  by  prudence  and 
under  the  influence  of  that  piety  which  ha 
professes  to  teach,  I  think  that  he  will  bo 
highly  esteemed  by  the  natives.  The  qnet* 
tion  states  public  preaching;  there  is  a 
distinction  between  public  preaching  and 
conferences  with  individuds;  what  nsight 
be  said  in  conversation  to  an  individual 
upon  these  topics  safely,  might  not  be  saM 
safely  when  publicly  preached  to  a  multi> 
tude.  I  recollect  in  an  account  which  was 
printed  of  the  first  Danish  miaionaries,  I 
believe  about  the  year  17 17,  there  are  con» 
versations  between  the.  missionaries  and 
natives,  and  this  at  a  period  I  believe^ 
when  the  authority  of  the  natives  was  es* 
tablished  in  India ;  all  those  conversations 
go  upon  this  principle,  that  the  religion 
which  the  missionaries  meant  to  preach 
was  true,  and  that  which  they  meant  to 
oppose  was  false.  I  do  not  recollect  that 
any  ill  consequences  appear  to  have  hap* 
pened  from  such  conterences  between 
those  Danish  missionaries  and  the  natives 
on.  the  Malabar  coast* 

Woold  the  dangers  that  might  result 
from  the  exercise  of  an  indiscreet  zeal  to 
change  the  national  religions,  be  greater  or 
less  in  India  than  most  other  countries, 
from  the  peculiar  habits  and  feelings  of 
the  people  ?— I  have  no  hesitation  in  say«* 
ing,  that  the  dangers  attending  an  indi^ 
creet  zeal  would  be  considerable;  at  tho 
same  time,  we  have  proofs,  that  a  judicious 
and  prudent  zeal  may  be  exercised  ^fieo- 
taally,  and  to  the  conversion  of  the  natives. 

Would  it  be  desirable,  in  your  lord^ 
ship's  opinion,  that  persons  professing  to 
teach  Christianity  in  India,  should  act 
under  the  licence  and  controol  of  some  ec- 
clesiastical authority  residing  in  that  conn* 
try  ?— I  should  think  it  would  be  more  a^ 
visable  to  leave  the  controol  at  the  discro* 
tion  of  the  government  of  the  country, 
who  would  be  much  better  judges  how  to 
exercise  tliat  discretion  prudently. 

Is  your  lordship  aware  that  an  opInioA 
prevails  in  India,  that  it  is  the  intention  of 
the  Brit^h  government  to  take  means  to 
convert  the  natives  of  the  country  to  the 
Christian  religion  ?—I  never  heard  it,  nor 
sospiictodit. 

Has  not  your  hirdship  heard,  that  one  of 
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»e  found  t offlcient,  what  do  voa  then  api 
trebend  from  the  unreatraiocd  intercourM 
rhicb  would  take  place  between  such  per- 
ooi  and  the  natives  ?— If  there  were  an 
inrettrained  intercourse  between  such  per* 
oos  and  tbe  natiYes,  that  is«  an  intercourse 
hat  could  not  be  restrained^  it  would  im- 
>ly  a  defect  in  the  exercise  of  the  super* 
ntending.  powers  of  the  government  that 
rottld  in  fact  amount  ta  a  suspension  of  its 
unctions ;  and  in  that  case  an  unrestrain- 
id  rauUitiide  would  certainly  be  dangerous 
a  many  points  of  view. 

Supposing  such  defect  to  exist,  will 
^our  lordship  state  the  evils  you  appre- 
lend  would  arise  from  such  intercourse 
vith  the  natives  ? — ^There  is  one  general 
:onseqnence  which  I  should  think  likely 
o  result  from  a  general  influx  of  £o- 
opeans  into  the  interiof  of  the  country 
ind  their  intercourse  with  tbe  natives, 
hat,  without  elevating  the  character  of 
he  natives,  it  would  have  a  tendency  to 
Icpreciate  their  estimate  of  the  general 
European  character:  such  an  effect  I 
ihould  think  highly  dangerous  in  a  coun- 
ry,  where  the  estimate  of  the  power  of 
be  government  depends  greatly  upon 
ipinion,  in  a  country  where  the  proportion 
»f  the  natives  to  the  number  of  Europeans 
s  probably  not  less  than  2,000  to  I ;  other 
nconveniencies  would  arise  in  this  way, 
rom  a  disregard  to  the  peculiar  prejudices 
»f  the  natives,  and  by  a  conduct  calcu- 
ated  to  irritate  them. 

Does  your  lordship  think  that  such  in* 
ercourse  would  tend  to  shake  that  opinion, 
rpoo  which  you  have  stated  so  much  to 
lepend  ? — It  certainly  would  have  a  ten* 
lency  to  it,  which  tendency  would  be  very 
nuch  increased  by  the  number  of  £u- 
opeans. 

Would  not  also  much  depend  upon  tbe 
tation  in  society  that  such  persons  filled  ? 
—I  think  it  might ;  but  probably  the  evil 
vould  6e  less  likely  to  arise  from  people 
n  a  higher  station  of  society,  than  from 
hose  in  low  ranks  of  society. 

If  they  were  composed  of  seamen  and 
raders  ? — If  they  were  composed  of  sea* 
nen  and  traders,  the  danger  would  be  pro* 
K>rtionably  great,  I  conceive. 

Would  there  be  danger  of  oppression 
pwards  the  natives,  among  other  dangers  ? 
-Occasionally  acu  of  oppression  might 
«  eiercised  ;  but  in  the  present  efficient 
late  of  the  administration  of  jastice  in 
lengal,  I  should  suppose  few  acts  of  op- 
ression  coald  be  exercised,  for  which  re- 
reai  might  not  be  obtained. 
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At  present  are  Europeans  answeimble 
for  their  conduct  in  any  criminal  covrts, 
except  the  supreme  courts  at  Calcotta  or 
Madras,  and  the  recorder's  court  ni  Bom- 
bay ?— -European  foreigners,  not  British 
subjects,  are  subject,  I  believe,  to  ibc  na* 
tlve  'courts  established  in  tbe  interior  of 
the  country ;  British  subjects,  in  criminal 
matters,  to  the  supreme  court  of  jadicntore 
in  Calcutta  only,  to  the  court  at  Madras, 
and  to  the  recorder's  court  at  Bombay.  la 
civil  suits,  British  subjects  are  amenable  to 
the  country  courts  in  Bengal. 

If  violence  or  oppression  were  to  take 
place  up  the  country,  would  tbe  native 
have  any  means  of  bringing  the  oppressor 
to  justice,  unless  he  could  afibrd  to  indict 
him  in  one  of  the  supreme  courts*  or  tbe 
court  of  the  recorder  at  Bombay  ?-*I 
would  wish  to  confine  my  answer  to  Ben- 
gal only,  with  which  I  am  belter  ac* 
quainted  than  with  Bombay:  A  native, 
under  tbe  circumst«inces  described,  would 
be  obliged  to  apply  for  redress  to  tbe  su- 
preme court  of  judicature  in  Calcutta,  if  it 
were  a  criminal  action. 

If  adventurert  were  to  make  their  way 
in  any  numbers  up  into  the  coaniry,  b  it 
your  lordship's  opinion  that  the  present  I 
power  of  the  magistrates  would  be  equal  to  ' 
their  entire  controol,  or  the  prevention  of 
their  intrigue  ?— *In  proportion  to  their 
numbers,  the  difficulty  of  contmuling  them 
would  be  great ;  but  by  a  proper  exeitioo 
of  authority,  I  think  it  might  in  a  consi- 
derable degree  be  effectual. 

Does  your  lordship  apprehend  any  evil 
consequences  to  arise  from  such  pccMuis 
being  allowed,  for  the  purposes  of  imde» 
or  the  professed  purposes  of  trade,  to  per* 
vade  any  material  part  of  the  interior  of 
the  peninsula  ?— I  should  suppose  that  no 
persons  would  be  allowed  to  go  into  Um 
interior,  but  by  tbe  knowledge  and  con- 
sent of  the  governing  power;  exclasive  of 
those  inconveniencies  which  I  have  aU 
ready  stated  as  possible  to  result  from  a 
general  intercourse  of  Europeans  with  the 
natives  of  ludia,  no  others  occur  to  me  al 
present. 

Supposing  them  for  the  circumstanoea  ef 
the  free  trade,  and  their  conseouent  nom- 
bers,  to  elude  that  vigilance,  what  are  ibe 
evils  which  you  apprehend?— The  evils 
which  I  have  alreaay  stated  to  arise  froaa 
a  general  intercourse  of  Europeana  with 
natives. 

Does  youc  lordship  suppose  that  open* 
ing  the  trade  to  India  would  lead  to  a 
much  greater  degree  of  consomptioQ  oC 
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£iirope«D  ar^clet  by  the  nati?€«.t>f  lodia. 
ibMi  UJcet  place  al  pceaeat  ?— 4  ceriamly 
do  not. 

Will  your  lordship  have  the  goodn«ai  to 
iti^  yoor  reaiooifbr  Ihat  opinioo  ?— Those 
reasoiis  are  founded  apon  the  particolar 
habits  and  eastoms  of  the  natiTos.  I  koow 
yery  iSiw  articles  of  European  paannhcture 
thai  are  used,  by  the  nati?es  in  general^  or 
Ihal  are  likely  to  be  used  by  them  in  any 
c^msiderable  degree. 

Docs  yoor  lofdship  koow  of  any  wants 
of  that  description^  that  have  not  been 
most  amply  supplied  by  the  existing  sys- 
ti^m  of  commerce  to  India*  with  regard  to 
European  articles  for  the  consumption  of 
the  natiTcs,  as  iar  as  that  consumption  may 
go  ?— I  am  not  aware  of  any. 

Does  your  lordship  conclude,  that  any 
material  increased  consumption  of  £u> 
ropeao  articles  upon  the  part  of  the  na* 
tiresj  is  wholly  unlikely  r— I  think  very 
improbable. 

Has  the  intercourse  between  the  natives 
and  the  Europeans,  at  the  principal  seats 
of  gofernmenty  apparently  induced  any 
taste  or  desire  towards  the  greater  use  of 
European  articles  ?—«There  may  ha?e  been 
som«  few  instances  in  which  the  naiives» 
out  of  compliment  to'  Europeans,  those 
natives  in  particular  who  are  in  the  habit 
of  givinc^  entertainments  to  them,  may 
have  inlrodoced  some  European  articles  of 
fumitare.  Tbe  nabob  of  Oude  bad  amassed 
a  very  large  collection  of  European  ai ti- 
des, but  I  do  not  recollect  any  other  na- 
tive who  had  imitated  his  example ;  from 
my  own  experience,  I  should  not  suppose 
the  desire  er  taste-  mentioned  in  the  ques- 
tion, to  exist  in  any  but  a  very  limited  de- 
gree. 

With  regard  to  the  great  bulk  or  mass 
of  the  population*  have  they  it  in  their 
power  so  to  indulge*  were  it  their  desire  ? 
•—I  should  think  not 

Have  those  who  have  had  the  means  of 
accoraolating  some  property*  directed  their 
expenditure  towards  European  articles? — 
Not  according  to  my  experience. 

(Exammtd  by  ike  Committee,) 

Woold  it  be  consistent  with  the  security 
4»f  the  British  empire  in  India*  that  mis- 
sionaries should  preach  publicly,  with  a 
view  to  the  conversion  ^f  the  native  In- 
dians* that  Mahomet  is  an  impoator,  or 
should  speak  in  opprobrious  t^rms  of  the 
Brahmins  or  their  religioes  rites  ?---I  think 
the  practice  of  preaching  publicly* the 
doctrines  as  staled  in  tbe  MistioP,  would 
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be  attended  with  danger ;  but  I  do  not 
think  it  is  at  all  necessary  that  such  doc* 
trines  should  be  publicly  preached  for  the 
purpose  of  convertinff  the  natives  of  India; 
there  is  nothing*  as  nr  as  my  experienco 
P^oes*  in  the  character  of  a  missionary*  that 
is  offensive  to  the  people  of  India ;  and  if 
his  conduct  is  regulated  by  prudence  and 
under  the  influence  of  that  piety  which  ha 
professes  to  teach*  I  think  that  he  will  bo 
highly  esteemed  by  the  natives.  The  qoea* 
tion  states  public  preaching;  there  is  a 
distinction  between  public  preaching  and 
conferences  with  individuals;  what  might 
be  said  in  conversation  to  an  individual 
upon  these  topics  safely*  might  not  be  said 
safely  when  publicly  preached  to  a  molts* 
tode.  I  recollect  in  an  account  which  waa 
printed  of  tbe  first  Danish  mimionaries*  I 
believe  about  the  year  17 17*  there  are  con- 
versations between  the.  missionaries  and 
natives*  and  this  at  a  period  I  believe^ 
when  the  authority  of  the  natives  was  es» 
tablished  in  India ;  all  those  conversationa 
go  upon  this  principle*  that  the  religion 
which  tbe  missionaries  meant  to  preach 
was  true*  and  that  which  they  meant  to 
oppose  was  false.  I  do  not  recollect  that 
any  ill  consequences  appear  to  have  hap* 
pened  from  sach  conferences  between 
those  Danish  missionaries  and  the  natives 
on.the  Malabar  coast. 

Would  the  dangers  that  might  result 
from  the  exercise  of  an  indiscreet  zeal  to 
change  the  national  religions*  be  greater  or 
less  in  India  than  most  other  countries* 
from  the  peculiar  habits  and  feelings  of 
the  people  ? — I  have  no  hesitation  in  say«i 
ing*  that  tbe  dangers  attending  an  iodi^ 
creet  zeal  would  be  considerable;  at  tha 
same  time,  we  have  proofs,  that  a  judicious 
and  prudent  zeal  may  be  exercised  efieo- 
tually*  and  to  the  conversion  of  the  natives. 

Would  it  be  desirable,  in  your  lordo 
ship's  opinion,  that  persons  professing  to 
teach  Christianity  in  India*  should  act 
under  the  licence  and  controul  of  some  ec- 
clesiastical authority  residing  in  that  couih 
try  P-..I  should  think  it  would  be  more  a<t 
visable  to  leave  the  controul  at  tbe  discro* 
tion  of  the  government  of  the  country, 
who  would  be  much  better  judges  bow  to 
exercise  that  discretion  prudently. 

Is  your  lordship  aware  that  an  opinion 
prevails  in  India*  that  it  is  the  intention  of 
the  British  government  to  take  means  to 
convert  the  natives  of  the  country  to  the 
Christian  ireligion  ?— I  never  heard  it,  nor 
•osptfcledit. 

Has  not  your  ktfdahip  heard,  that  one  of 
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the  chief  baowt  of  the  mutiny  at  Vellore, 
ia  whicb*«BritUb  regiment  was  masftacred^ 
VB9»  an  opioioQ  of  that  kind  ?•— il  certainly 
did  see  it  asserted  in  print  in  this  country, 
bat  I  took  some  pains  to  clear  up  that 
pojntj  and  cleared  it  up  completely  to  my 
own  satisfaction  that  ihe  assertion  was  to- 
tally without  foundation;  I  v^ould  beg 
leare  to  mention*  that  my  opinion  upon 
the  subject  is  in  print,  in  a  pamphlet  that 
does  not  bear  my  name,  but  was  very  well 
known  to  be  written  by  myself,  entitled, 
''  Considerations  on  the  practicability, 
*'  policy  and  obligation,  of  communicatin|[ 
"the  knowledge  of  Christianity  to  the  na- 
*'  iives  of  India/'  I  refer  to  that  pamphlet, 
as  containing  an  answer  to  the  question 
put  to  me. 

Allowing  the  opinion,  stated  before,  to 
have  existed  in  India,  of  the  intention  of 
this  government  to  force  the  Christian  re- 
ligion on  the  natives,  would  not  the  sending 
out  a  bishop  tend  to  strengthen  that  opi- 
nion ?— I  should  think  it  would  be  viewed 
with  perfect  indrflference  by  the  natives. 

Your  lordship  having  stated,  that  you 
have  known  proofs  of  persons  being  con* 
Terted  from  the  Hindoo  to  the  Christian 
religion ;  will  you  state  where  those  in> 
stances  have  occurred? — ^Tbe  proofs  to 
which  I  referred,  were  the  cooTenions  by 
Swarta  on  the  Coromandel  coast. 

Does  your  lordship  know  any  inttance 
of  a  respectable  Hindoo  being  converted 
to^  the  Christian  religion  ?— When  I  was 
in  Bengal,  I  do  not  recollect  that  there 
were  any  missionaries  from  this  country  in 
that  part  of  Indiaj  excefJting  for  a  short 
time  before  I  left  India,  and  I  had  bad  no 
knowledge  of  them,  lo  that  I  cannot  ipMik 
of  any  conversions  of  my  own  personal 
knowledge  in  India. 

Should  any  provision  be  made  in  an  act 
pf  parliament,  empowering  missionaries  or 
others  from  this  country  to  go  to  India 
for  the  purpose  of  converting  tne  Hindoos 
to  Christianity,  do  not  yon  think  ft  would 
be  a  document  placed  in  the  hands  of  our 
enemies,  of  the  e^nts  of  France,  or  any 
other  agent,  of  which  they  would  make'an 
ampie  -iMadle  to  set  that  country  )n  a 
flame?-— I  do  not  think  that  the  agents  of 
France,  or  any  other  public  enemiea, 
would  be  able  to  make  that  use  of  it. 

Your  lordship  does  not  then  think,  that 
were  the  Hindoos  possessed  with  an 'idea 
that  we  had  an  intention  of  changing  their 
vdigion  and  conTe|;ting  them  into  Chris* 
lians,  that  it  would  be  attended  with  any 
bid  coMseqaenees  tt  all  imml  will  espatiate 
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a  little  in  my  answer  to  that  question. 
Both  the  Hindoos  and  Mahometans,  sob^ 
ject  to.  the  British  |^vemment  in  India, 
have  had  the  experience  of  some  yean^ 
that  in  all  the  public  acts  of  that  govern* 
ment  every  attention  has  been  paid  to 
their  brejndlces,  civil  and  religibot,  and 
that  the  freest  toleration  is  aftowed  to 
them ;  that  there  are  many  of  the  regola« 
tions  of  government  which  proTe  the  dis* 
position  of  government  to  leave  them  per* 
fectly  free  and  unmolested  in  their  reii* 
gious  ordinances ;  that  any  attempt  at  an 
infringement  upon  their  religion  or  super* 
stitions  would  be  punished  by  the  gOTeni>* 
ment  of  India ;  with  that  conviction,  which 
arises  from  experience,  I  do  not  appre- 
hend that  they  would  be  brought  to  be- 
jieve  that  this  government  ever  Want  to 
impose  upon  them  the  religion  of  this 
country.  ^His  lordship  was  directed  to 
withdraw. — Bis  lordship  was  again  called 
in.] 

*  b  it  relying  upon  the  ^ood  opinion  that 
the  natives  have  of  our  conduct  hitherto 
towards  them,  your  lordship  has  apswered ; 
or  will  you  give  a  direct  answer  to  the 

auestion,  without;  that  should  the  state  of 
linss  be  altered,  and  we  not  observe  that 
conduct  we  have  hitherto  observed,  but 
introduce  hew  modes  and  enact  new  laws 
for  the  carryinff  into  efiect  the  converting 
the  natives  to  Christianity,  that  that  would 
not  be  attended  with  disagreeable  conse- 
quences to  us  ?— 'If  a  law  were  to  be  enact* 
ed  for  converting  the  natives  of  India  to 
Christianity,  in  snch  a  manner  as  to  hare 
the  appearance  of  a  compulsory  law  upon 
their  consciences,  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying,  that  in  that  case  it  would  be  at«^ 
tended  with  very  great  danger. 

Is  it  not  rather  your  lordsnip*s  opinion* 
that  the  good  eflecti  to  be  derived  from 
inculcating  the  pcecepts  of  the  Christian 
religion  amongst ihe  natives  of  India,  had 
better  be  attempted  by  what  is  termed 
conferences,  than  by  any  enactment  in  an 
act  of  parliament?— ^If  that  enactment 

goes  only  to  allow  persons  to  reside  in 
idia,  for  the  purpcM  of  instructing  the 
natives  in  the  ooctrines  of  Christianity,  I 
mean  as  far  as  they  are  willing  to  receive 
them,  I  should  see  no  danger  in  it;  in 
truth  I  t>elieve  that  all  attempts  at  con* 
version  are  by  conferences  beivreen  mi»f 
sionariea  and  individuals,  and  that  public 
preaching  is  seldom  resorted  to,  till  there 
IS  a  congregation  of  converted  Christiana* 
Does  year  lordship  know  of  any  con* 
vtrted  Mcifitifii  or  ooogrogiatiMia  )«-4  «§• 
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derttand  ike  qaatUon  to  ha? e  %  referance 
to  my  penonai  knowladM ;  I  ha?e  no  per^ 
•onal  iuio|rladge»  bat  1  bare  beard  and 
lead  of  conTereiooa  lince  I  left  Bengal, 
wbicb  I  received  as  creditable  and  au- 
thentic4 

Does  yoor  loidihip  know  of  any  mil- 
•iooviee«  who  bave  conducted  tbemieWet 
indiscreetly  ?*-!  recollect  some  yean  ago, 
beaf  ing  one  or  two  instances  allecred  ot 
miscondoct  in  (be  missionaries ;  ^  I  do  not 
tecolloct  now  of  what  natare  they  were ; 
probably  instances  of  injudicious  seal. 

Is  it  not  usual  for  Europeans,  on  obtain- 
ing  permiision  from  government  to  go 
into  the  interior  of  the  country,  to  enter 
into  a  penalty  bond  to  bold  •  themselves 
amenable  to  the  courts  of  adawlut  in  all 
civil  cases,  with  the  view  of  protecting  the 
natives  from  injustice  and  oppression  in 
their  commercial  dealings  with  Euro* 
peans  ?— I  do  not  recollect  whether  they 
enter  into  a  penalty  bond  or  not,  but  that 
tbey  are  amenable  in  civil  causes  to  the 
courts  of  adawiut  in  point  of  fact,  which 
gives  the  same  protection  as  if  they  enter- 
ed into  a  penalty  bond* 

Has  it,  or  not«  been  found  fully  to  an« 
awer  the  purposes  intended  ?— >I  recollect 
no  instance  to  the  contrary. 

Would  there  not  be  in  your  lordship's 
opinion,  a  greater  consumption  in  India, 
oF  our  manufactures,  if  they  could  be  sup« 
plied  cheaper?— I  hardly  know  what  arti* 
cies  of  our  manufactures  are  consum^able 
by  the  natives,  excepting  perhaps  some 
woollen  cloths ;  certainly  some  people,  if 
tbey  were  much  cheaper,  might  be  induc- 
ed to  purchase  them,  who  do  not  now  pur- 
chase them:  bat  aa  to  manufactures  in 
general,  1  really  do  not  know  what  mann- 
fiictnres  of  this  country  are  osed  by  the 
natives  in  India. 

Would  not  our  woollens,  in  particular,  be 
acceptoble  to  all  classes  of  natives,  and  of 
all  religions,  in  the  cold  and  rainy  sea- 
aoos,  if  tbey  ooold  afford  to  purchase 
them  \'^\  know  of  no  objection  on  the 
score  of  religion*  to  |be  use  of  woollens  in 
that  country ;  but  if  the  natives  had  pra» 
ferred  them  to  their  own  manufactures,  I 
aboold  think  they  would  have  nsed  them 
in  a  much  greater  degree  than  they  bave 
hitherto  done ;  if  they  were  much  cheaper 
tkao  tbey  have  been  hitherto  sold,  the 
sale  of  tbcm  miaht  probably  iti  mom  de- 
gree be  eztaided. 

^  Does  not  your  lordship  think  the  na» 
lives,  wopld  prefer  W  ivooden  manufac- 
lwe%to  their  awit  cottoft  manafeture^  in 
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C(>1d  weather?^!  think  eooMof  the  na- 
tives who  could  afibrd  it,  would  prefer  tba 
woollen  to  the  cotton  ;  bi|t  the  poorer  peo« 
pie  cannot  afford  to  purchase  them,  and 
the  higher  class,  prefer  their  own  shawls. 

When  your  lordship  speaks  of  regula- 
tions and  restrictions,  by  which  the  inBux 
of  Europeans  may  be  prevented  into  India, 
do  you  speak  of  India  generally,  or  only 
of  Bengal  ?-~Wbenever  I  have  mentioned 
India,  I  meant ,  particularly  that  part  of 
India  in  which  I  have  itxAtA :  but  in  all 
those  ^arts  where  the  Company  s  authority 
extends,  those  regulations  and  restrictioni 
might  be  adopted* 

would  your  lordship  have  the  goodness 
to  state  what  are  the  sort 'of  regulations 
and  restrictions  to  which  you  allude, 
when  you  speak  of  providing  agaiust  the 
influx  of  Europeans  into  the  interior,  pro« 
vided  an  open  trade  were  established  by 
law } — The  regulations  would  be,  that  tha 
commander  of  every  ship  would  give  aa 
account  of  all  his  passengers ;  and  tha 
police  would  be  directed  to  prevent  any 
European,  or,  under  the  present  regula<« 
tions,  would  stopiany  European  from  pe* 
trating  into  the  country,  without  a  pass  or 
authority  for  that  purpose* 

Your  lordship  has  spoken  of  other  porta 
on  the  coasts  of  Malabar  or  Coroniandel  x 
does  your  lordship  think  regulations  of 
that  kind  could  be  practically  enforced  at 
those  ports  ?— At  those  ports  where  the 
Company  have  a  settlement  and  a  jurisdic- 
tion, where  there  are  police  magistrates. 
.  Are  there  any  ports,  wheretbe  Companr 
have  no  such  police  magistrates,  though 
they  have  a  jurisdiction,  into  which  ships 
might  run,. who  bad  it  in  contemplation 
to  land  passengers  to  go  into  the  interior  ) 
—The  whole  extent  of  the  coast  from  Ma^ 
dras  to  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  I  believe,  ia 
open  to  ships,  where  Europeans  might  bo 
landed ;  but  I  do  not  recollect  any  port^ 
except  ports  where  the  Company  havo 
authorities  on  the  spot* 

Supposing  a  ship  to  go  with  a  view  tJt 
landing  passengers  in  India,  is  your  lord* 
ship  aware  of  any  present  regulations,  or 
which  could  be  enforced,  to  prevent  an 
influx  of  strangers  into  the  mterior  of 
India  ?— Strangers  might  certainly  go  uitQ 
the  interior  in  the  manner  described  in  the 
question,  but  tbey  could  ^o  to  no  placa 
where  they  would  be  without  the  cogni-^ 
aance  of  the  police  in  India,  and  they 
would  be  amenable  to  that  police. 

What  is  tlie.  nature  of  that  police,  and 
tha  Strang  ol  it  ai  |^reaam?^-M  Sa^ 
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fdpean,  midfif  the  title  of  a  nsgiMrtflei 
baa  a  certain  jurisdiction ;  atad  there  ar^ 
natives  who  act  oilder  his  aothorfty,  and 
who  will  make  their  report  to  him  of  all 
the  bccurrencH  within  their  particular 
ioperintendenccj  as  for  instance  the  arrival 
6f  an  Earopeaoy  or  any  thing  else  that 
might  happeti ;  but  I  really  ^eak  without 
sufficient  recollection  of  the  regulations 
for  the  police  magistrates,  which  regular 
tions  are  in  print,  and  would  explain  the 
Inatter  rery  clearly. 

By  JBin  open  trade,  would  your  lordship 
understand  a  trade  subjected  to  such  regu- 
lations, that  no  person  could  go  at  all  into 
the  interior  of  India,  without  being  liable 
to  recal,  provided  he  had  not  the  special 
licence  of  the  magistrate  at  the  port  at 
which  he  landed? — Under  the  existing 
regulations  of  the  government,  no  £u- 
i^pean  can  go  into  the  interior  of  India, 
whhbut  perniission  from  the  government 
at  the  port  at  which  he  lands;  and  I 
ahouM  suppose  that  some  such  permission 
tvould  be  required  under  any  opening  of 
the  trade  whatever.  '  I  think,  if  an  on* 
res^ned  admission  of  Europeans  into 
India  were  permitted,  that  it  certainly 
vrould«  be  attended  with  danger,  and  with 
the  consequences  which  I  before  pointed 
«ot  as  resultifig  from  an  unrestrained  ad- 
mission of  Europeans  into  the  interior  of 
India. 

Is  your  lordship  of  opinion,  that  any 
Regulations  can  be  devised  of  a  nature  alto- 
gether practical,  and  to  prevent  strangers 
going  into  the  interior  of  India,  the  whole 
coast  of  India  being  open  to  them? — I 
have  already  said,  that  I  think  they  may 
obtain  admission  into  the  interior  of  India, 
under  the  circumstance  of  the  coast  being 
6pen  to  them,  and  that  no  regulations 
Could  be  established  probably  that  would 
prevent  it  altogether^  but  that  when  they 
get  into  the  interior  of  India,  the  vigilance 
of  the  t>o]ice  might  detect  them,  and  they 
might  be  apprehended  and  sent  back  again. 

By  the  vigilance  of  the  police,  your 
lordship  means  the  native  officers  attendant 
Opon  the  magistrates,  whom  you  have 
apoken  of  as  being  the  persons  to  give  the 
information  ?<— Not  altogether,  though 
principally  so ;  because,  if  a  European 
were  to  go  to  any  place,  the  residence  of 
a  police  magistrate,  he  mScrht  know  it  by 
other  means  than  that  of  his  own  officers. 

Is  there  any  magistrate  under  whose 
cognisance  he  would  fall,  if  he  were  to/go 
to  f^booah  or  Hydrabad  .^-^When  I  spbke 
iftbrinkeribroflndia,!  iiieiait  thiUTpart 


of  tba  infeiioir  which  ia  subject  to  the  Com^ 
pany*a  jurisdfecioti  or  authority ;  1  did  Bot 
Aiean  to  allude  to  any  places  in  the  poa- 
sessfon  of  the  Mahratias,  or  without  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Company. 

Supposing  the  case  of  a  person  laudmg 
on  the  coast  of  India,  being  desifooi  of 
going  to  a  (Haoe  where  those  magistrates 
do  not  reside,  what  difficulties  would  thowm 
persons  onttfonter  N^iitf  aome  caie^  il 
might  be  very  difficult  for  him  topenetmte 
to  any  place  beyond  the  juriaoicaibD  of 
the  Company ;  and  in  aomo  there  miglit 
be  a  facility  for  it  |  but  1  should  suppose 
thar,  generally  spoaking,  nofgreat  Baanher 
of  Europeans  could  proceed  into  tfte  in- 
terior, beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Com* 
pany,  without  great  probability  of  their 
being  detected  fay  the  way. 

Does  that  answer  atlode  to  Bengal  and 
its  dependencies,  or  to  India  generally  ?— 
To  India  generally ;  the  difficulty  would 
be  much  greater  in  Bengal  than  in  my 
other  part  of  India.  f 

Do  you  conceive,  that  if,  by  an  act  of  the 
legislature,  the  right  of  every  peraon  in 
the  British  empire  to  go  to  India  were  re- 
cognised, it  would  not  materially  weaken 
the  power  of  the  government,  lo  eaforqo 
the  regulations  of  which  your  lordship  haa 
apoken  ?-^  think  it  would. 

Does  not  your  lordship  know  of  any 
ports  on  the  peninsula  of  India,  belonging 
to  native  powers  on  the  coabt  of  Malabar  i 
«— I  believe  there  may  be,  but  1  really  do 
not  recollect ;  I  speak  from  waht  of  recok 
lection  ;  if  I  had  a  map  before  me  I  cooM 
answer  the  question  satisfactorily. 

.Does  yoor  lordship  know  of  any-  rdjgu* 
lation  of  the  Compmly,  that  could  prevent 
Europeans  landing  at  those  ports?— None; 
Unless  there  should  b^.some  specific  treat j 
between  the  Company  and  the  native 
powers,  in  whose  possession  those  porta 
are. 

Referring  to  the  lotr  rate  of  wages,  of 
labour  in  Imiia,  is  it  your  lordship  a opf* 
nion  that  the  purchase  of  our  woollens  Is 
within  the  reach  of  the  means  ^the  great 
maas  df  ^he  ^0{iblaUon  of  thai  toontry  ?— 
I  shoifTd  think  cMainly  not.- 

Does  your  lordship  bdiisve  that  thfre  aro 
any  other  ahicles  of  )£arope«n  manufac- 
ture which  are  within  their  reach,  lib  as  to 
give  a  prot)>ect  of  eattetiditaj;  coiUld^rablyi 
m  the  case  bf  a  fiieeaoad  opon  to^adk,  iha 
export  of  those  articles  to  India  ?-^I^o  Ml 
recollect  any;.  *'  ' 

'  /ikk^  ydurlbfVsMtt  happeik  to'ltti0# 
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once  knew,  twt  Imv»  fevgMflii ;  I 
In^  Ihftt  fliilMttleBCft  in  India  nay  be  pro* 
coied  etMer  Iheii  i»  eay  other  pert  of  Ihe 
worldi  end  tiMt  e  aetive  of  thet  coentry, 
for  3«.  m  month,  mey  live  laxnriou^y ; 
thei  mey  be  tome  mle  for  ettimetiog  ihe 
releof  Mboar* 

Yoor  lordship  hevbg  tteted  Ut  e  month 
to  be  aaffideat  for  Um  inbwitenre  of  n  !»• 
bower  in  Indie,  doee  yonr  lordship  happen 
So  hnow  what  farther  enm  may  be  neces* 
sery  for  his  clothing  end  his  other  aecee- 
eery  expenoes?«— 1 4uwe  not  a  soCBcient 
fecoUectiori  to  ay  what  farther  might  be 
neoessnry  for  sepplytng  him  with  dothmg; 
it  eooM  not  be  mech,  beoaose  olesh  is  very 
chean  in  that  oonntry,  and  the  matHy 
which  a  labonrer  whars  is  Tory  litUn* 

In  reforence  to  your  lordship's  personal 
acqnalntence  with  the  Gentoo  netiTes  of 
Hindostan,  what  is  the  general  standerd  of 
their  moral  cheracter,  m  comparison  with 
the  inhabitsnts  of  Christien  conntries  in 
general?— My  estimate  of  their  esoral 
chatacter  is  fery  low,  and  certainly  I 
sbowld  say  greatly  below  the  standerd  of 
Cfaristiens  in  tfiis  coontry. 

Cen  yoar  lordship  specify  eny  particu- 
lar Tices  for  which  they  ere  remerkable  } 
—Falsehood  is  a  ^ry  prominent  part  of 
their  charecter.  I  hare  very  often  drawn 
their  charecter,  which  has  sppeered  in  the 
pnblic  records  of  the  goremment;  hot  I 
Ml  some  dilBcttlty  to  do  it,  ema  vooe,  at 
premnt ;  my  opldlon  of  the  mend  chara^ 
tor  of  the  Hmdoos  is  very  low  indeed ;  I 
thhrir  k  is  a  compoond  of  servility,  firaad, 
and  dnplicity. 

Does  yonr  lordship  think,  thet  their  re- 
ligions fSttth  bee  aav  direct  inflnence  apon 
that  cheracier  ^— Tnat  charecter  may  have 
originated,  in  a  consMerible  degree,  in 
the  despotism  of  the  encient  government, 
which  woold  naiarally  piodnce  servility 
and  deception,  es  tfate  onlv  gnerd  egainst 
extortion ;  I  do  not  think  that  tfaek  reli- 
gion is  catoolated  to  correct  it. 

Are  there  any  particniar  criaMS  that  are 
directly  inenlcatcd  by  their  religion  ?— 
Ceitainly :  what  wonid  be  calM  crimes 
in  this  itoentry ;  for  instance,  soeh  es  the 
baming  of  widowe  on  the  feneral  pile  of 
thefar  bosbanii.    • 

Is  that  a  veiy  common  practice  in  India  ? 
—•Frees  my  own  exfuerience,  I  ^honM  not 
thhik  It  very  comsaon^  bet  from  the  in- 
formation \irhich  I  taave  obtained  ftom 
other  sodroes,  and  which  1  belf#r e  to  be 
mthentic,  It  Is  wry  cOMnon. 

B  bdl  th« practMb  M  UfoftMis'tMy 


oomnioA  in  Hindostan  ?— Not,  I  believe, 

by  any  means  general ;  it  has  been  prae» 

.  tised  by  some  particobr  districts ;  it  ims 

practised  in  a  particolar  district  of  the 

rforinco  of  Benares,  till  it  was  prohibitn^ 
believe,  by  an  exprestJaw  of  the  Bengd 
ipof  emment ;  I  think  it  was  by  a  regoli». 
tion  of  the  Bengal  governkneot. 

Did  that  intenerence  of  the  government 
in  preventing  infonticide,  create  any  po* 
polar  tomnlt  or  discontent  in  that  coontry  } 
—I  said  a  regulation  of  government,  hot  I 
am  not  certain  that  it  was;  in  the  first-m- 
stance^I  beliofo  en  application  wee  made 
to  th*  pmidits  or  priests  of  the  Hindoo  m* 
ltgion,'and  they  oeclarcd  it  to  be  contrary 
to  their  religion ;  andthqr  gave  an  opi- 
nion, which  was  used  by  govemtaient,  ea 
a  meaneof  potting  an  end  to  it 

Is  it  not  a  practice,  ei^oined  or  encou- 
raged by. the  religion  of  the  Hindoos,  to 
immolate  themseWes  as  a  sacrifice  to  soeso 
of  their  deities  or  idols  ?— I  believe  it  was 
practised  at  the  festival  of  Jaggemaot, 
when  they  throw  themeelves  onderi  the 
wheels  oftbe  car  in  which  the  idol  ie  coi- 
ned, and  sufier  themselvm  to  be  inuno- 
faited. 

And  that  is  a  retigioos  rite^njoine^  or 
encouraged  by.  their  religioni^-^How  for 
it  is  sanctionod  .by  their  books*  I  cennet 
say  ;  but  it  #as  considered  as  a  reU gioas 
rite  and  meritorious  mcrifice,  by  the  Hin- 
doos themselres;  there  are  many  prac- 
ticee  which,  I  believe,  are  not  sanctioned 
by  their  books  of  religion* 

Juo  their  brahmins  or  priests  sanction  h, 
by  their  precepts  or  their  pesence  ?-mI 
should  suppose  (though  I  never  was  pre- 
sent at  an  exhibition  of  the  kind,  and  I 
only  speak  from  what  I  have  heard)  their 
brahmins  or  their  priests  did  certainly 
sanction  and  approre  it. 

Are  there  not  other  modes  of  suicide  or 
murder,  es  bv  throwing  themselves  into 
the  Gsnces,  that  are  in  common  praotico 
among  them  ?— I  believe  there  are  ;  bm  I 
do  not  speak  from  my  own  knowledge  on 
the  pnbject,  but  what  I  have  collected  from 
others. 

Are  not  some  of  their  religioos  festivale 
celebrated  by  riteaof  onnatorsi  obscenity  ) 
— -I  never  wu  witness  to  any  voch  myself. 
I  have  known  verv  indecent  pictures  hi 
their  t^mplesb  but  L  never  waa  present  at 
-any  indecent  riftrs,ner  can  Ispeak  to  shorn 
with  any  certainty.  f 

is  not  the  Brahmiilfcal  law  a  role  of  l^iy 
great  oppression  open  the  other  casts  In 
bdb  (Mlho  ItM  of  )ba  lihadoea  «ro  tor- 
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.tainly  pecttliarly'  ftvourable-  to  the  brab^ 
•mins  wbo  are  their  priests;  they  have  ex- 
emptions aiid  imixiunitiesy  which  the  other 
casts  have  not;  but  I  do  pot  know  that  the 
.Brahminical  law  operates  as  oppressive 
upon  the  other  Hindoos,  further  tban  in 
the  mode  I  have  mentioned,  if  thkt  can  be 
called  oppression. 

Is  the  murder  of  an  individual  of  ano- 
ther cast  by  a  brahmin,  or  the  marder  of 
a  brahmin  by  an  individnal  of  another 
cast  punished  in  the"  same  way;  or  what 
are  the  distinctions  between  them  ?-^They 
are  certainly  not  punished  mi  ifce  same 
•  way ;  for,  1  believe,  by  the  Hiodoe  law^  a 
brahmin  cannot  be  pot  to  death;  be  may 
sqffer  punishment  that  shall  be  worse  tban 
death,  but  he  canhot  be  put  to  deaitb*  ilf 
a  person  kills  a  brahmin,  ba  is  guilty  of  a 
crime  which  is  jnexpiable ;  and  isi  more- 
over, liable  to  all  thetemporalpiinishments 
4>f  the  law. 

^  Does  your  lordship  speak  there  of  mal»- 
«cious  killing  or  tnurder,  or  killing  a  brah^ 
min  ttnder  any  ctrcomt tmnces  ? — I  certain- 
ly meant  to  consider  it  at  murder ;  as  kill- 
ing with  an  intent  to  kill :  how  far  the  ac- 
cidental killinff  of  a  brahmin  might  be 
e^piable,  I  really  do  hot  know. 

Is  there  not  soch  a  prejudice  upon  that 
subject,  that  a  brahmin  will  sometimes 
threaten  to  put  himself  to  death,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  quarrel  with  an  individual  of 
an  inferior  cast,  so  as  to  brin^  open  that 
.  individual  the  guilt  of  an  inexpiable  crime  ? 
'-—Instances  certainly   have  occurred  of 
that,  in  whicli  brahmins  have  osed  that 
.  threat  as  a  means  of  extortion,  or  to  gain  a 
particular    point ;    that    is,    they    have 
threatened  to  kill  themselves,  anless  the 
point  which  they  meant  to  gain,  should  be 
conceded  to  them. 

In  your  lordship's  judgment,  is  not  the 
distinction  of  casts,  enforced  by  the  reli- 
gion of  the  Hindoos,  an  insuperable  ob- 
stacle to  their  advancement  in  civilization, 
aind  in  moral  character  ?— I  do  not  know 
whether  it  is  an  insuperable  impediment ; 
,but  it  certainly  is  a  very  great  impedi- 
ment tp  the  improvement  of  the  moral 
character. 

What  is  the  condition  of  the  female  sex 
among  the  Gentoos,  as  affected  by  their 
religion  and  prejudices  ?«- They  are  so 
concealed,  that  we  really  know*  little  or 
nothing  of  them  ;  nor  is  it  usual  to  talk 
with  the  Gentoos  about  their  female  .sex  : 
I  believe  .that  their  state  in  general  is 
merely  that  of  slaves  to  their  husbands.. 

In  your  lord|bip's  judgmonty  would  the 
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IntrodnotioB  of*  Christianity  among  4he 
Gentoos  tend  materially  to  the  improve- 
ment of  their  civil  ^condition  ?— >I  think  it 
would  tend  to  the  improvement  of  their 
civil  condition. 

During  your  lordship's  acqimiotaiice 
with  India,  were  any  efforts  made  by  the 
Company,  for  the  propagation  of  Chris* 
tiantty  in  Hindostan  ?^-None  that  I  recol- 
lect. 

Were  the  missionaries,  of  whom  yovr 
lordship  spoke,  sent  out  and  matnlaified 
by  the  Company,  or  by  the  charity  of  in- 
dividuals?—When  I  was  in  India  I  did 
not  know  them;  for  the  greatest  part  of 
the  last  year  that  I  was  in  India,  I  was 
absent  from  Calcutta ;  they  certainly  weie 
not  sent  obt  by  the  Company,  but  most 
have  bf  en  sent  out  by  ihdividuals. 

In  your  lordship's  judgment,  would  the 
discreet  and  well*regulated  efforts  of  mis* 
sionaries,  as  they  have  generally  conduct- 
ed themselves  hitherto  in  India,  be  danger* 
DOS  to  the  peace  or  security  of  the  British 
dominions  in  that  country  ?— I  think  not. 

Does  k  fad  within  your  lordship's  Icnow* 
ledge  or  information,  that  other  Christian 
cotintries,  possessing  dominions  in  India, 
have  been  more  or  less  active  than  Great 
Britain,  in  the  attempt  to  propagate 
Christianity  in  that  country  ?9— From  what 
I  have  read,  I  should  suppose  much  more 

BO. 

Did  not  the  Danish  government,  while 
it  possessed  settlements  in  India,  oae  eooM 
eflforts  for  that  purpose  ? — I  believe  it  did ; 
but  those,  efforts  were  materially  assisted 
by  the  Society  for  promoting  Christiaii 
iknowledge  in  this  country.       * »     . 

Did  your  4ordship  ever  hear  of  any  in- 
conveniencies  or. evils  that  followed  the 
efforts  of  the  Danish  government  to  teach 
Christianity  in.India?-«I  never  did. 

Are  there  not  at  present  in  India,"" const* 
derable  nnmbers  of  Christians,  natives  of 
the  country  ?— I  believe  a  great  many  in 
the  southern  parts  of  the  peninsula,  part^ 
cularly  the  Syrian  Christians. 

Are  there  not  considerable  bodiea  of 
Christians  in  the  island  of  Ceylon,  who 
have,  been  converted  under  the  dominion 
of  the  Dutch  ? — I  believe  there  are. 

Has  your  lordship  ever  heard  of  any 
political  evils  that  attended  the  tSotU  of 
the  Dutch  in  that  line  ?— I  have  not,lmt, 
at  th»  same  time,  I  am  totally  unaoq«ainU 
ed  with  the  Dutch  proceedings. 

Are  there  not  considerable  bodies  oC 
Christians,  who  wereconyerted  to  Christ* 
aniiy  uder  tba  donunion  of  the  Poctn* 
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g«eie»  while  they  had  tertftoriaS'io  India } 
—They  certainly  made  great  nnmbera  of 
converu ;  and,  I  beliere,  there  are  many 
of  their  defcendanU/iow  remaining  to  this 

Wai  any  opposition  made  by  the  natire 
powers ;  or  did  any  coOTuisiont  follow  in 
those  parts  of  India,  in  conseqaence  of  the 
hitrodoction  of  Cbristianitv  by  the  Porta- 
goese  ?— I  know  Tefy  little  of  the  history 
of  the  introduction  of  Christianity  by  the 
Portugaese.  When  I  say  I  did  not  hear* 
of  any  cooTulsions,  allowance  must  be 
made  for  my  ignorance  of  the  history. 

Haring  giren  it  as  yoor  lordship's  opt-* 
nion,  that  the  gradual  introduction  of 
Christianity  among  the  Hindoos  would 
tend  to  improve  their  ci?il  and  moral  con- 
dkioni  IS  your  lordship  of  opinion,  that 
the  improvement  of  their  ctril  and  moral 
condition  would  tend  to  increase  their 
consOtoption  of  the  varioos  manufactures 
of  tb^tr  tfwn  or  of  any  other  country  ^I 
do  not  know  that  it  would,  in  any  consi- 
derable degree. 

Would  it  have  a  tendency  to  that  effect  ^ 
-*I  do  not  think  it  would  have  a  tendency. 

Can  your  lordship  give  the  Committee 
any  information  respecting  the  general 
character  of  the  Danish  mission  in  India  ? 
-^There  were  two  of  the  missionaries, 
Swariz  and  Gericke,  who  were  men  that 
possessed  the  esteem  of  the  natives  in  the 
greatest  degree ;  and  with  respect  to  the 
general  character  of  the  Danish  mission, 
the  impression  upon  my  mind  is  highly 
favourable  to  it. 

•  Does  year  lordship  know,  whether 
either  of  those  missionaries  was  able,  at 
any  time,  from  the  influence  which^  he 
possessed  with  the  natives;  to  render  any 
inaterial  services  to  the  British  govern- 
ment ?««^Swartz  I  believe  was,  in  a  very 
eonatderable  degree. 

•  Does  your  lordship  confine  the  descrip- 
tion yon  have  giv^n^  of  the  character  of 
the  Hindoos,  to  the  Hindoos  of  Calcutta, 
or  generally  ?— To  the  Hindoos  as  gene- 
rally known  to  me  on  that  side  of  India, 
not  merely  Calcutta. 

Is  the  Committee  to  nnderstand.  that  the 
Hindoo  women  are  kept  in  confinement, 
abut  -op  f — I  believe  perfectly  so ;  in  a 
perfect  state  of  socloeion. 

Does  yoor  lordship  conceive  that  the 
-translation  of  the  Scriptnres  into  the  na- 
tive languages  of  India,  would  be  attended 
^ith  any  dangeroas  consequences  ?-^None 
^all  in  my  opinion. 
.    Yoor  lordship  was  nndeistpod  to-  say. 


that  the  government  in  the  Sut  Indiea 
had  never  lent  itself  directly  to  the  en« 
couragement  of  Christianity  among  tho 
Hindoos ;  from  your  own  knowledse,  or 
any  information  yon  have  bad  tho* 
means  of  acquiring  there,  was  the  govern* 
ment  in  India  ever  known  to  give  any  dis- 
Qooragement^  or  toshow  anyavorsion  to' 
any  fair,  reasonable  and  discreet  attempts, 
on  the  part  of  judicious  persons,  to  intro* 
doce  Christianity  ?«— Ido  not  recollect  that 
I  said  the  government  had  never  lent 
themselves  to  the  encoaragement  of  tho 
introduction  of  Christianity  in  India ;  be- 
cause when  I  was  in  India  there  were  no 
^missionaries,  nor  any  attempts  made  in 
India,  that  I  know  any  thing  of.  The 
missionaries  who  arrived  at  that  time  em* 
ployed  themselves  principally  in  learning  ' 
the  languages;  which  it  was  necessary 
for  them  to  know,  before  they  could  talk 
to  the  natives,  or  attempt  to  convert  them. ' 

Have  the  government  ever  shown  any 
discouragement  to  a  fair  and  judicious  at- 
tempt on  the  part  if  discreet  persons  to 
introdnce  Christianity  ?— When  I  was  in 
India,  the  question  never  occurred,  fjpr 
them  to  show  either  encoaragement  or  dis- 
couragement ;  I  have  never  heard,  since 
Heft  Ii^ia,  that  they  have  shown  any 
discouragement. 

From  yoor  acquaintance  with  the  na- 
tive character,  if  they  were  to  entertain 
the  apprehension,  that  the  government  of 
India  was  secretly  favourable  to  the  pro* 
pagation  of  Christianity  among  them, 
what  effectyin  your  lordship's  mind,  would 
it  produce  upon  them  ?— I  do  not  think 
it  would  produce  any  material  efiect  upon 
the  natives  of  India,  as  long  as  they  wero 
convinced  that  no  forcible  attempts  woold 
be  made  to  convert  them. 

Would  not  the  appearance  of  bishops, 
or  of  an  ecclesiastical  hierarchy  among 
them,  tend  to  encourage  that  appcohen* 
sion  among  the  natives,  that  force  wonld 
vltimately  be  nsed  to  ostablish  Christianity 
amongst  them  ?— It  does  not  occur  to  me, 
that  any  such  idea  could  possibly  arise 
from  the  appearance  of  a  bishop  in  that 
country. 

Have  there  not  been,  for  a  considerable 
number  of  y^ars,  bishops  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  persoasion  in  different  parts  of 
India?— Not  in  tb^  part  of  India  in  which 
I  have  reodeds  on  the  Malabar  coast 
there  have. 

Does  yoor  lordship  know  of  any  discon* 
teals  having  beei^  occasioned  by  a  jealousy 
of  Aose  bishops  or  occlaiiastics  ?— I  cer* 
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Udoly  do  not;  but,  at  iho  ttme  titne,  I 
b«ve  to  My  that  I  haye  heiafd  Tory  little 
about  them' at  all. 

Was  the  miasionary  Swwta  in  India  it 
the  time  ivhen  your  iordthip  was  there  ?— - 
He  was;  but  not  in  the  same  part  of  India. 

Does  your  lordship  know  whelhcr  Mr* 
Swarls  went  into  Tarions  parts  of  India«< 
professinj^  to  t#ach  the  people  aboet 
Chrutiamty  among,  whom  be  went?«-»In 
the  part  of  India  in  which  he  resided* 
which  .was  the  southern  part  of  the  penin* 
aula,  he  certainiy  did  profest»  as  I  bare 
nndecBtood^  to  teach  the  people  Ghristia* 
nity ;  and  I  believe  since  his  death,  the 
rajah  of  Tanjore  has  granted  a  s|H>t  of 
groand  for  boiidiog  a  church  within  his 
dominions,  for  the  use  of  native  Chris- 
ttans»  out  of  respect  to  the  memory  of 
SwarU. 

Does  yoar  lordship  ki\ow'that  any  dis- 
satisfaction was  expressed  by  any  number 
of  people  in  India  amongst  whom  Mr. 
Swartz  lived,  or  to  whom  he  attempted  to 
teach  Christianity  ?— >I  never  heard  of  any 
dissatisfaction  of  any  kind,  expressed  at 
tiie  conduct  of  Mr.  Swarts. 

Does  not  your  lordship  know  that  the 
missionary  8warlz  was  highly  esteemed 
by  the  rajah  of  Tanjore  ?— I  have  always 
hieard  so,  and  believe  it. 

Doeinot  your  lordship  know  that  he 
was  in  the  greatest  credit  with  the  na- 
tives of  Tanjore  )^  have  always  ubder- 
stood  so. 

Not  merely  credit  as  a  respectable  cha** 
racter ;  batiioes  your  lordship  know  whe- 
ther, at  a  period  When  the  English  had 
lost  their  credit  with  the  natives  of  that 
country,  the  natives  did  not  enter  into 
contracts  with  the  missionary  Swarti ;  and 
whether  they  did  not  take  his  word  for 
the  fulfilment  of  those  contracts^  when 
they  would  not  take  the  word  of  any  other 
penon?  ^«The  circumstance^  as  it  has 
been  represented  to  me,  has  this  differ- 
,  that  they  took  the  word  of  Swarti 
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when  they  would  not  lake  the  engage- 
ment of  their  own  rajah.  Before/ 1  vjrith* 
draw,  I  beg  leave  to  state,  that  many  qoes* 
tions  have  been  proposed  to  me,  upon 
which,  if  they  had  been  given  me  before- 
hand, I  should  have  taken  two  or  three 
days  to  consider  of  them,  before  I  return- 
ed my  answers.  I  have  given  the  best 
nttswers  which  occurred  to  me  at  the  in- 
stant ;.  and  I  trust  the  nature  of  the  ques- 
tions will  be  my  apology  for  any  misukes 
I  may  hive  made  in  my  answers.  {His 
lordknip  withdrcir*] 


'    BOVSS  OF  COMMONS. 


ff  adOTCh  31.. 

MlNUTaS  QF    EVIDBMCB  TAKBN   BSFOBB 
TBB  CoMICITTaB    Or    TBB    WHOLB    HoVSB 

or  ComiONs  on  tub  East  India  Con* 
pant's  Apfaibs  (Cemtimtd.y]  The  Hoose 
haviqg  again  resolved  itself  into  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  Aftuia 
of  the  East  India  Compiiny,  Mr.  Lusbing- 
ton  in  the  Chair, 

William  Cowpbb,  Esq.  was  called  in^  and 
examined  as  follows : 

Mr.  AdamJ]  How  long  were  yon  ia  the 
serrice  of  the  East  India  Company,  ia  In- 
dia ?— Upwards  of  SO  years. 

In  what  settlement  ?«-Benga]. 

How  long  have  yon  retired  from  the 
Company's  service? — Upwarda  of  18 
years. 

When  you  resided  in  Bengal,  waa  yonr 
residence  in  the  provinces  only,  or  in  Cal- 
cutta, and  Jikewise  in  the  provinces  ?— -In 
Calcutta,  and  in  the  provinces. 

In  what  |m>vinces  ?— Bengal,  Orisaa,  and 
Ottde.  I  was  president  or  the  board  of 
revenue'for  nearly  five  years.  During  10 
years  I  was  in  council. 

Can  you  speak  to  the  probable  eflfectof 
an  unreltrained  interoourie  of  Europeans 
in  those  settlements  ?— I  should  apprehend 
that  such  an  unrestrained  intercoorae  would 
endanger  the  peace  of  the  country.  It 
certainly  wouM  create  the  greatest  em- 
barrassmenta  to  the  local  governments* 
and  to  the  authorities  under  them. 

Do  you  conceive  that  such  an  unre- 
strained intercourse  would  afiect  the  bap<- 
pinesa  of  the  native  Indians  ;  and,  if  so«  in 
what  manner  ?— Undoubtedly  it  would 
sotyect  them  to  every  kind  of  peiaeco- 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  new  adventurera. 

Do  you  mean,  that  oppression  to  the 
natives  by  the  new  adventurers,  would  be 
the  likely  eflbct  of  the  unrestrained  inteiw 
course  of  Europeans  ?«-It  certainly  wonld. 
I  understand  by  the  word  *  unrestrained,' 
that  they  ahould  be  subject  to  no  particular 
regulations,  and  only  liable,  in  case  of 
any  actual  ofience  against  the  law,  to  the 
punbhment  which  the  law  might  ordain  ; 
that  they  would,  of  course,  have  the  li- 
berty of  going  into  the  interior,  and  con- 
ducting tliemselves  there  at  their  own  die* 
cretion,  until  such  time  as  they  might 
commit  any  act  of  eppreaiioi^  wlM^  of 
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coorsef  they  would  be  rendered  ^object  to 
the  Authorities  in  Calctttte. 

Are  offences,  by  Europeans  against  the 
naiiTe  Indians,  triable  any  where  out  at  the 
supreme  court  in  Calcnita? — Such  was  the 
regalation  when  I  quitted  India,  that  Eo- 
ropeans  committing  ofieoces  in  the  into* 
rior,  coold  be  tried  for  those  •ffences  only 
mCatcatu. 

Do  yon  understand  that  the  distinction 
with'  respect  to  jurisdiction  oter  Euro- 
pean! or  natifes  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire* 
land  in  India  is,  as  to  civil  matters,  open 
to  the  provincial  courts,  but  as  to  criminal 
nattersi,  only  to  the  supreme  court  at  Cal- 
cutta '---Certainly,  in  respect  to  criminal 
matters,  such  otfences  in  Europeans  were 
cognizable  only  by  the  supreme  court  at 
Calcutta;  bat  I  cannot  charge  my  me- 
mory at  this  distance  of  time,  whether 
civil  suits  wero  triable  by  the  provincial 
conrtSL- 

Gkn  yon  state  the  probable  effect  of 
Europeans  being  frequently  subjected  to 
punishment,  upon  the  European  authority 
m  India?— The  obvious  consequence  of 
such  frequent  punishments,  would  be  to 
degrade  the  European  character  in  the 
eyes  of  the  natives  of  Bengal. 

If  there  was  a  large  resort  of  Europeans 
to  the  interior  of  India,  do  you  conceive 
that,  in  case  of  their  misconduct  becoming 
general,  it  would  be  easy  to  remove  them, 
or  to  regulate  them  ? — I  should  think  it 
extremely  difficult  to  regulate  them,  if  not 
impossible,  in  the  circumstances  stated  by 
the  question ;  it  would.be  easier  to  remove 
them  than  to  regulate  them,  most  un- 
doubtedly. 

Have  yon  had  any  Opportunity  of  judg- 
ing, from  the  situations  you  held  in  India, 
of  the  probable  consumption  of  European 
oommodities  shere  by  the  natives,  in  case 
of  a  free  trade?— -I  should  imagine  very 
trifling;  the  poverty  of  the  infinitely 
^eaier  part  of  the  populatidn,  renders  it 
impoasible  that  they  should  indulge  them- 
selves by  the  purchase  of  such  commo- 
dities ;  and,  even  if  they  had  the  means  it, 
is  my  opinion  that  their  habits,  their  pre- 
judices, and  their  customs,  would  all  ope- 
rate to  prevent  their  consuming  any  quan- 
tity of  such  commodities. 

Had  you  an  opportunity  of  knowing 
the  general  price  of  labour  in  the  pro- 
vinces in  which  you  resided  ? — Extremely 
low  in  nil,  but  it  varied  of  course,  depend- 
ing on  local  circumstances ;  for  instance, 
in  the  province  of  Chittagong,  which  is 
tba  oastem  dependence  of  the  Bengal  em- 
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pire,  a  Itbonrer  certainly,  25  rears  ago, 
thought  himself  extremely  well  paid,  if 
his  labour  procured  him  to  the  amount  of 
5«.  a  month.  At  Calcutta,  the  same  de« 
scription  of  person  would  haVe  earned 
5«.  6i.  perhaps. 

Do  their  habits  of  living,  ptovided  their 
manners  and  cnstoms  would  permit,  ad* 
mit  of  any  saving  sufficient  to  enable  them 
to  become  purchasers  of  European  com* 
modities  ?— I  should  think,  certainlv  not. 

Is  the  Committee  to  understand  front 
you,  that  the  great  bulk  of  Indian  popula- 
tion never  can  become  purchasers  of  Eu- 
ropean commodities  ?— I  think  so. 

Have  the  natives,  residing  in  towns 
where  there  were  Europeans  settlements, 
assimilated  themselves  at  all  to  the  man- 
ners of  the  Europeans  ?— With  the  excep- 
tion of  Calcutta,  perhaps,  and  one  or  two 
other  of  the  larger  cities,  certainly  not ; 
and  even  in  those,  more  I  should  appre- 
hend from  a  desire  to  please  the  European 
ffentlemen  than  from  any  real  predilection 
ror  their  manners.         ^ 

In  Calcutta,  and  in  those  places  to  which 
you  refer,  has  such  an  assimilation  been 
general,  or  confined  to  a  few  persons? 
— ^To  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  inha- 
bitants. 

Have  those  Indians  been  persons  of  rank 
and  wealth  ?— They  hate. 

In  what  particulars  have  those  Indians 
conformed  to  the  manners  or  fashions  of 
Europeans  ? — ^Principally,  1  believe,  in  the 
furniture  of  their  houses.  * 

Have  they  conformed  to  European 
manners,  in  their  dress,  their  table,  or  any 
other  article  of  their  living,  besides  the 
furniture  of  their  houses  ? — Not  to  my 
knowledge,  except  in  k  very  few  instances, 
where  the  superior  class  may  occasionally 
have  made  a  practice  of  receiving  and  en- 
tertaining the  gentlemen  of  the  settle- 
ment. 

Is  it  likely  that  if  there  was  a  general 
open  trade  to  that  part  of  the  worlo^  there 
would  be,  from  those  causes,  any  consider- 
able demand  for  European  manufactures  ? 
— I  should  think  not. 

Had  you  any  opportunity  of  observing 
in  what  manner  the  wealthy  natives,  In- 
dians, applied  their  superfluous  wealth? 
—Certainly  not  in  the  purchase  of  Euro- 
pean articles;  of  course  they  employed 
their  superfluous  wealth  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  higher  ranks  of  people  in  other 
coumries,  on  tbeir  pleasures,  their  state 
and  ostentation.;  often  vast  sums  are 
squandered  by  them  in  the  obsequies  of 
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the  chief  bautei  of  the  mutiny  at  Vellore, 
in  which  a  British  regimeat  was  masiacred. 
was  an  opioioQ  of  that  kind  ?— il  certainly 
did  see  it  asserted  in  print  in  this  country* 
but  I  took  some  pains  to  clear  up  that 
pojnt*  and  cleared  it  up  completely  to  my 
own  satisfaction  that  the  assertion  was  to- 
tally without  foundation;  I  ^ould  beg 
leafe  to  mentiont  that  my  opinion  upon 
the  subject  is  in  print,  in  a  pamphlet  that 
does  not  bear  my  name*  but  was  very  well 
known  to  be  written  by  myself*  entitled* 
*'  Considerations  on  the  practicability* 
^  policy  and  obligation,  of  communicating 
"the  knowledge  of  Christianity  to  the  na- 
''  tives  of  India/'  I  refer  to  that  pamphlet, 
as  containing  an  answer  to  the  question 
put  to  me. 

Allowing  the  opinion,  stated  before*  to 
baYe  existed  in  India,  of  the  intention  of 
this  government  to  force  the  Christian  re- 
ligion on  the  natives*  would  not  the  sending 
out  a  bishop  tend  to  strengthen  that  opi- 
nion ?-— I  sboold  think  it  would  be  viewed 
with  perfect  indifference  by  the  natives. 

Your  lordship  having  stated*  that  you 
bave  known  proofs  of  persons  being  con* 
Terted  from  the  Hindoo  to  the  Christian 
religion;  will  you  state  where  these  in- 
■tances  have  occurred  ? — ^The  proofs  to 
which  I  referred*  were  the  conversions  by 
Swartz  on  the  Coromandel  coast. 

Does  your  lordsbip  know  any  instance 
of  a  respectable  Hindoo  beins  converted 
to* the  Christian  religion? — When  I  was 
in  Bengal*  I  do  not  recollect  that  there 
were  any  missionaries  from  this  country  in 
that  part  of  India*  excefiting  for  a  short 
time  before  I  left  India*  and  I  had  bad  no 
knowledge  of  them*  so  that  I  cannot  speak 
of  any  conversions  of  my  own  personal 
knowledge  in  India. 

Should  any  provision  be  made  in  an  act 
pf  parliament*  empowering  misakmaries  or 
others  from  this  country  to  so  to  India 
for  the  purpose  of  converting  the  Hindoos 
to  Christianity*  do  not  yon  think  it  would 
be  a  document  placed  in  the  hands  of  our 
enemies*  of  the  t^nts  of  France*  or  any 
ether  agent*  of  which  they  would  make'an 
ample  -handle  to  set  tlni  country  !a  a 
flame  ?-»*I  do  not  think  that  the  egents  of 
France*  or  any  other  public  enemies* 
would  be  aUe  to  make  that  use  of  it. 

Your  lordship  does  not  then  think*  that 
were  the  Hindoos  ponessed  with  an 'idea 
that  we  had  an  intention  of  changing  their 
religion  and  convei^ting  them  into  Chris- 
tians*  that  it  would  be  aUended  with  any 
bud  conseqoeiices  et  all  i^ml  will  espatiate 
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ft  little  in  my  answer  to  that  question* 
Both  the  Hindoos  and  Mahometans*  subT 
ject  to.  the  British  government  in  India, 
have  had  the  experience  of  some  years^ 
that  in  all  the  public  acts  of  that  govern* 
ment  every  attention  has  been  paid  to 
their  Prejudices,  civil  and  religious*  and  • 
that  the  freest  toleration  is  allowed  to 
them ;  that  there  are  many  of  the  regular 
tions  of  government  which  proTe  the  dis* 
position  of  government  to  leave  them  per* 
fectly  free  and  unmolested  in  their  reli« 
gious  ordinances ;  that  any  attempt  at  ao 
infringement  upon  their  religion  or  super* 
stitions  would  be  punished  by  the  govern- 
ment of  India ;  with  that  conviction*  which 
arises  from  experience*  I  do  not  appre- 
hend that  they  would  be  brought  to  be* 
Jieve  that  this  government  ever-bieant  to 
impose  upon  them  the  religion  of  thie 
country.  (His  lordship  was  directed  to 
withdraw.--4is  lordship  was  again  called 
in.l 

'  u  it  relying  upon  the g;oodopinion  that 
the  natives  have  of  our  conduct  hitherto 
towards  them*  your  lordsbip  has  answered  ; 
or  will  you  give  a  direct  answer  to  the 
question*  without;  thatshodd  the  state  of 
thinffs  be  altered^  and  we  not  observe  that 
conouct  we  have  hitherto  observed*  but 
introduce  new  modes  and  enact  new  laws 
for  the  carrying  into  efict  the  convertioff  . 
the  natives  to  Christianity*  that  that  would 
not  be  attended  with  disagreeable  conse- 
quences to  us?— If  a  law  were  to  be  enact* 
ed  for  converting  the  natives  of  India  to 
Christianity,  in  soch  a  manner  as  to  haTo 
the  appearance  of  a  compulsory  law  upon 
their  consciences*  I  have  no  hesitadon  in 
saying*  that  in  that  case  it  would  be  at*^ 
tended  with  very  great  danaer* 

Is  it  not  rather  your  lordship's  opinkNV 
that  the  good  eflecta  te  be  derived  froai 
inculcating  the  precepts  of  the  Christian 
religion  amongst  the  natives  of  India*  had 
better  be  attempted  by  what  is  termed 
conferences*  than  by  any  enactment  in  an 
act  of  parliaaaent?— >>If  that  enactment 

Kt  only  to  allow  persons  to  reside  in 
ia*  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  the 
natives  in  the  doctrines  of  Christianity*  1 
mean  as  far  as  they  are  willing  to  receive 
them,  I  ihould  see  no  danger  in  it;  in 
truth  I  believe  that  all  attempts  at  con* 
version  are  by  coiiferences  between  mis^t 
sionariea  and  individnato*  and  that  public 
preaching  ia  seldom  resorted  to*  till  there 
is  a  congregation  of  converted  Christiana* 
Bees  year  lordship  know  of  any  con* 

ferled  aKioiiit  er  oeogreptioBa  }«4  ap^ 
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deittend  the  ^uetUon  to  have  a  referenca 
lo  m  V  pertonal  knoivMfln ;  I  have  no  pei^ 
■onal  knofrledfe,  bat  1  have  beard  and 
read  of  coDfectioni  sipca  I  ltd  Bengal, 
which  I  received  as  creditable  and  au* 
thentic* 

Doet  yoor  loidsbip  know  of  any  mii* 
tionariet,  who  have  condocted  themfeWei 
indiscreetly  ?— I  recollect  some  years  ago, 
bearing  one  or  two  instances  alleged  of 
miscondact  in  the  missionaries ; "  I  do  not 
irecolloct  now  of  what  natore  they  were ; 
probably  instances  of  injudicious  seal. 

Is  it  not  usual  for  Europeans,  on  obtain- 
iog  permission  from  government  to  go 
into  the  interior  of  the  country,  to  enter 
into  a  penalty  bond  to  bold « themselves 
amenable  to  the  courts  of  adawlut  in  all 
civil  cases,  with  the  view  of  protecting  the 
natives  from  injustice  and  oppression  in 
their  commercial  dealings  with  Euro- 
peans ?— I  do  not  recollect  whether  ihey 
enter  into  a  penalty  bond  or  not,  but  that 
they  are  amenable  in  civil  causes  to  the 
courts  of  adawiot  in  point  of  fact,  which 
gives  the  same  protection  as  if  they  enter- 
ed into  a  penalty  bond. 

Has  it,  or  not,  been  found  fully  to  an- 
swer the  purposes  intended  ?— I  recollect 
no  instance  to  the  contrary. 

Would  there  not  be  in  your  lordship's 
opinion,  a  greater  consumption  in  India, 
of  our  manufactures,  if  they  could  be  sup- 
plied cheaper  ?— I  hardly  know  what  arti« 
cies  of  our  manufisotores  are  consum^able 
by  the  natives,  excepting  perhaps  some 
woollen  cloths;  certainly  some  people,  if 
they  were  much  cheaper,  might  be  induc- 
ed to  purchue  them,  who  do  not  now  pur- 
chase them  :^  but  as  to  manufactures  in 
general.  1  really  do  not  know  what  mann- 
lectures  of  this  country  are  osed  by  the 
natives  in  lodia. 

Would  not  our  woollens,  in  particular,  be 
acceptable  to  all  classes  of  natives,  and  of 
all  reliffions,  in  the  cold  and  rainy  sea- 
sons, if  they  could  afford  to  purchase 
them  ?— I  know  of  no  objection  on  the 
score  of  religioa.  to  |he  use  of  woollens  in 
that  country;  but  if  the  natives  had  pre* 
ferred  them  to  their  own  manuCsctures,  I 
ahoold  think  they  would  have  nsed  them 
in  a  jnuch  greater  degree  than  Chev  have 
hitherto  done:  if  they  were  much  cheaper 
tban  tbejr  have  been  hitherto  sold,  the 
sale  of  them  miaht  probably  iu  some  de- 
gree be  extended. 

Does  not  yoor  lordship  think  tbe  na* 
tivea  wofild  prefer  ^»or  woollen  manofcc- 
l«ia%to  tkear  avi^  cotloj»  mannfeluraiy  m 
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cold  weather  f^I  think  aoose  of  the 
tives  who  could  afibrd  it,  would  prefer  ikm 
woollento  the  cotton;  but  tbe  poorer  peo« 
pie  cannot  afford  to  purchase  them,  and 
the  higher  class  prefer  their  own  shawls. 

When  your  lordship  speaks  of  regula- 
tions and  restrictions,  by  which  the  iofiux 
of  Europeans  may  be  prevented  into  India, 
do  you  speak  of  India  generally,  or  only 
of  Bengal  ^—Whenever  I  have  mentioned 
India,  I  meant  particularly  that  part  of 
India  in  which  I  have  resi<ied :  but  in  ail 
those -parts  where  the  Company  a  authority 
extends,  those  regulations  and  restrictions 
might  be  adopted* 

Would  your  lordship  have  tbe  goodneaa 
to  state  what  are  the  sort 'of  regulations 
and  restrictions  to  which  you  allude, 
when  you  speak  of  providing  agaiiisf  the 
influx  of  Europeans  into  the  interior^  pro* 
vided  an  open  trade  were  established  by 
law  ?-^The  regulations  would  be«  that  the 
commander  of  every  ship  would  give  aa 
account  of  all  his  passengers ;  and  the 
police  would  be  directed  to  prevent  any 
European,  or,  under  the  present  regula<« 
tions,  would  stop«any  European  from  pe- 
trating  into  the  country,  without  a  pass  or 
authority  for  that  purpose. 

Your  lordship  has  spoken  of  other  porta 
on  the  coasts  of  Malabar  or  Coromandel  z 
does  your  lordship  think  regulations  of 
that  kind  could  be  practically  enforced  at 
those  ports?— At  those  ports  where  the 
Compsny  have  a  settlement  and  a  jurisdic- 
tion, where  there  are  police  magistrates. 
.  Are  there  any. ports,  whereihe  CompanT 
have  no  such  police  magistrates,  though 
they  have  a  jurisdiction,  mto  which  ships 
might  run,  who  had  it  in  contemplation 
to  land  passengers  to  go  into  the  interior  ^ 
—The  whole  extent  of  the  coast  from  Ma^ 
dras  to  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  I  believe,  ia 
open  to  ships,  where  Europeans  might  bo 
landed ;  but  I  do  not  recollect  any  por^ 
except  ports  where  tho  Company  havo 
authorities  on  the  spot. 

Supposiog  a  ship  to  go  with  a  view  of 
landing  passengers  in  India,  is  your  lord* 
ship  aware  of  any  present  regulations,  or 
which  could  be  enforced,  to  prevent  an 
influx  of  strangers  into  the  interior  of 
India  ?— Strangers  might  certainly  go  intQ 
the  interior  in  the  manner  described  in  the 
question*  but  they  could  ^d  to  no  pbca 
where  they  would  be  without  the  cogni<? 
sance  of  the  police  in  India,  and  they 
would  be  amenable  to  that  police. 

What  is  the.  nature  of  that  police,,  and 
the  stitngth  of  jt  at  i^reatnt  ?-«*M  B«t 
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n^an,  und^f  the  titit  of  a  raagiilrtflei 
bag  a  cenjaio  jurisdiciion ;  and  there  ar6 
natives  who  act  uilder  his  authority,  and 
who  will  make  th^ir  report  to  htm  of  all 
the  bccurrenees  within  their  particular 
iuperintendence>  as  for  instance  the  arrival 
fH  an  Earopean,  or  any  thing  else  that 
might  happeti ;  but  I  really  speak  without 
sufficient  recollection  of  the  regulations 
for  the  police  magistrales^  which  regula- 
tions are  in  print,  and  would  explain  the 
Inatter  very  clearly. 

•  By  art  open  trade,  would  your  lordship 
tmderstand  a  trade  subjected  to  such  regu- 
lations, that  no  person  could  go  at  all  inttt 
the  interior  of  India,  without  being  liable 
to  recal,  provided  he  had  not  the  special 
licence  of  the  magistrate  at  the  port  at 
which  he  landed? — Under  the  existing 
regulations  of  the  government,  no  £u- 
i^pean  can  go  into  the  interior  of  Indian 
vrithfout  permission  from  the  government 
at  the  port  at  which  he  lands;  and  I 
ahotthl  suppose  that  some  such  permission 
Would  be  required  under  any  opening  of 
the  trade  whatever.  '  I  think,  if  an  un- 
restrained admission  of  Europeans  into 
India  were  permitted,  that  it  certainly 
would « be  attended  with  danger,  and  with 
the  consequences  which  I  before  pointed 
out  as  resulting  from  an  unrestrained  ad- 
mission of  Europeans  into  the  interior  of 
India. 

Is  your  lordship  of  opinion,  thai  any 
regulations  can  be  devised  of  a  nature  alto- 
gether practical,  and  to  prevent  strangers 
going  into  the  interior  of  India,  the  whole 
coast  of  India  being  open  lo  them? — I 
have  already  said,  that  i  think  they  may 
Obtain  admission  into  the  interior  of  India, 
under  the  circumstance  of  the  coast  being 
6pen  to  them,  and  that  no  regulations 
tould  be  established  probably  that  woulil 
prevent  it  altogether  j  but  that  when  they 
get  into  the  interior  of  India,  the  vigilance 
of  the  loolice  might  detect  them,  and  they 
might  pe  apprehended  and  sent  back  again. 

By  the  vigilance  of  the  police,  your 
lordship  means  the  native  officers  attendant 
upon  the  magistrates^  whom  you  have 
ipoken  of  as  being  the  persons  to  give  the 
information  ?— Not  altogether,  though 
principally  so ;  because,  if  a  European 
were  to  go  to  any  place,  the  residence  of 
a  police  magistrate,  he  mtsht  know  it  by 
otner  means  than  that  of  his  own  bfficers. 

Is  there  any  magistrate  under  whose 
coentsance  he  would  fall,  if  he  were  tp^go 
toT^booah  or  Hydrabad  ?-i-When  I  spoke 
6f  the  interiur  of  liidiaf  I  Meant  tbat'part 
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af  tbi  inteHoir  which  ie  subject  to  the  Com- 
pany's jorisdtelion  or  authority ;  I  did  not 
ibean  to  allude  to  any  plaoes  m  the  pos)» 
sDsafon  of  the  Maihrattas,  or  without  the 
jurisdfc^on  of  the  Company. 

Supposing  the  case  of  a  person  landing 
on  the  coast  of  India,  being  destrooa  of 
going  to  a  plaoe  where  those  magistrates 
do  not  feside,  what  difficulties  would  those 
persons  'enttfunter  y-^\ti  some  casei  it 
might  be  very  difficult  for  him  to  penetrate 
(0  any  place  bejHMid  the  jurisdioiibn  ef 
the  Company ;  and  in  aome  thera  might 
be  a  facility  for  it ;  but  i  should  suppose 
that*,  generally  speaking,  nefgreat  naniber 
of  Europeans  could  proceed  into  the  in-* 
terior,  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Com* 

Cany,  without  great  probability  of  their 
eing  detected  hf  the  way. 
Does  that  answer  allode  to  Bengal  and 
its  dependencies,  or  to  India  generally  ?— 
To  India  generally ;  the  difficulty  would 
be  much  greater  in  Bengal  than  in  any 
other  partof  India.  f 

Do  you  conceive,  that  if,  by  an  act  ef  the 
legislature,  the  right  of  every  person  in 
the  British  empire  to  go  to  India  vrere  le* 
cognised,  it  would  not  materially  vreaken 
the  power  of  the  governmentj  to  enforce 
the  regulations  of  which  your  lordship  hat 
spoken  ?— I  think  it  would. 

Does  not  your  lordship  know  ef  any 
ports  on  the  peninsulaof  India,  belonging 
to  native  powers  on  the  coast  of  Malabar  } 
—I  believe  there  may  be,  but  1  really  do 
not  recollect ;  I  speak  froai  want  of  recol* 
lection  ;  if  I  had  a  map  before  me  I  cooM 
answer  the  question  satisfactorily. 

.Does  your  lordship  know  of  any  r^u* 
lation  of  the  Company,  that  cooM  prevent 
Europeans  landing  at  those  porta ?«»None{ 
unless  there  should  be  some  specific  treaty 
between  the  Company  end  the  native 
powers,  in  whose  possession  those  ports 
are. 

Referring  to  the  low  rate  of  wages,  of 
labour  in  India,  is  it  your  lordship's op$4 
nidn  that  the  purchase  of  our  woollens  il 
within  the  reach  of  the  means  ef  the  great 
mass  of  the  ^pblation  of  thai  Country  ?-• 
I  shotfld  think  certainly  not.' 

Does  your  lordship  belilftve  ihatthfre  are 
any  other  articles  of  ^iiropeab  mamifac* 
ture  which  are  within  their  reach,  ik>  as  to 
give  a  proft|>ect  of  ettendi1i(;  coiltfd^nfbtyi 
In  the  case  of  a  fite.and  optn  ti^,  Ubit 
export  of  those  articles  to  India  ?-^I^efril 
recollect  any.  V ' 

.Bolfes  yburtoiVsUb  faappftft  te  kiM»# 
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laittly  once  knew,  hai  Imwm  iargMI«a  ;  I 
loi^  th»t  siiUtiitencs  ia  India  niny  be  pro* 
camd  eeeier  ihan  in  any  other  part  of  the 
worMi  and  that  a  mtifo  of  that  coanir j« 
for  3«.  a  month,  nay  life  laxoriouily  | 
thei  may  be  fome  rale  for  etttmating  the 
rate  of  labour. 

Yoar  fordtbip  bar bg  ftatcd  Ss*  a  month 
lo  bo  taflkient  for  the  lafaiietenco  of  a  la- 
bower  in  Indie,  does  yoar  lordship  happen 
aa  know  what  fbitber  aam  may  be  nacee- 
tary  for  bii  clothing  and  hit  other  necae- 
•ary  ezpenoee?—!  have  not  a  wflicient 
redollection  to  lay  what  farther  might  be 
neeetmry  for  aapplying  him  with  dothing; 
it  coold  not  be  mach,  beeaoie  oloth  ie  iraiy 
cheap  in  that  ooaotry,  and  the  ooanlity 
which  a  laboarer  waaia  il  ver^  littla» 

In  reforence  to  yoor  lordship's  personal 
acqnaiatence  with  the  Gentoo  neti?es  of 
Htndoetan,  whet  is  the  |eneral  standard  of 
their  moral  character,  id  comparisen  with 
Ihe  inhabitanfe  of  Christien  coantries  in 
general?-— My  estimate  of  their  saaral 
cbatacter  is  rery  low,  and  certainly  I 
ehenid  say  gnatly  below  the  steodard  of 
Christians  in  tfiis  coantry. 

Can  yoar  lordship  specify  any  paitica- 
ler  Tioes  for  whkh  they  ere  remarksble  } 
^•Falsehood  is  a  very  prominent  part  of 
their  charactar.  I  have  ? ery  often  drawn 
their  character,  which  has  eppeared  in  tbfc 
public  records  of  the  go?emment ;  hot  I 
mel  some  difllcalty  to  do  it,  mn  oses»  at 
premnt;  my  opinion  of  the  moral  cherts 
tor  of  the  Hindoos  is  very  low  indeed ;  I 
think  H  Is  a  compoond  of  servility,  fread, 
and  dapltcity. 

Does  yoor  lordship  think,  that  their  re- 
ligions mith  has  aav  direct  inflnence  apon 
that  cheracter  ^--Tnat  character  may  have 
originated.  In  a  conridarable  degree,  ia 
the  despotism  of  the  encieot  government, 
which  woold  nataraily  prodoce  servility 
and  deception,  as  xbt  only  guard  against 
axtortioD ;  I  do  not  think  tftiat  their  reli- 
gnn  is  calcalated  to  correct  it. 

Are  there  any  parttcalar  crimes  thttare 
directly  incalcated  by  their  religion  ?— 
<3ertainly :  what  woald  be  called  crimes 
in  this  <k>entry ;  for  instance,  sach  m  the 
boming  of  wwowt  on  tbe  faneral  pile  of 
thair  hosbands.    • 

Is  that  a  very  common  practice  in  India  ? 
— Frim  my  own  e<pttiance,  I  shoald  not 
tMaik  It  very  comtnon^  bat  from  the  in- 
formation which  I  bave  obtained  fkrom 
other  sodroes,  and  which  I  beHsrv e  ta  be 
wtttbanlici  It  H  vary  dXatoon* 

Is  HA  IhipmetfaMi  M  UfotricMefMyi 
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conimoA  in  Hiadostan  ?-p-No|,  I  believe, 

by  any  means  general ;  it  hat  been  prao» 

.  tised  by  some  particolar  districts ;  it  was 

practised  in.  a  particular  district  of  the 

rrovincaof  Benares,  till  it  was  prohibitsd, 
believe,  by  an  exprest'law  of  the  Bengal 
|p»f  emment ;  I  think  it  was  by  a  regoiw- 
Uon  of  the  Bengal  government. 

Did  that  interfolrence  of  the  government^ 
in  preventing  infonticide,  create  any.  po* 
polar  tumult  or  discontent  in  that  country  } 
—I  said  a  regulation  of  govermnent,  buti 
am  not  certain  that  it  was ;  inthefirstin- 
staoce^I  believe  an  application  wae  made 
to  th#  ptfndits  or  priests  of  the  Hindoo  re- 
ligian,'and  they  declared  it  to  be  contraiy 
to  their  religion  ;  and'  thqr  gave  an  opt- 
aioQ,  which  was  ased  by  government,  as 
a  means  of  putting  an  end  to  it. 

Is  it  not  a  practice,  moalned  or  encou« 
raged  by. the  religion  of  the  Hindoos,  to 
immolate  themselves  as  a  sacrifice  to  soesa 
of  their  deities  or  idols  ?— I  believe  it  was 
practised  at  the  festival  of  Jaggeraahl, 
when  they  throw  Ihemaelvet  underi  the 
wheels  ofthe  car  in  which  the  idol  is  cat* 
ried,  and  sufier  themselvm  to  be  iaamo* 
lated. 

And  that  is  a  religious  rite^njoine^  or 
encouraged  by  their  religioni^— How  far 
it  is  sanctions  .by  their  books,  I  cannet 
my ;  but  it  #as  consklered  as  a  rdiaioas 
rite  and  meritorious  mcrifice,  by  the  Hin« 
does  themselves;  there  are  many  prac- 
tices which,  I  believe,  are  not  sanctioned 
by  their  books  of  religion. 

ijo  their  brahmins  or  priests  sanction  it, 
by  their  precepts  or  their  presence  ?«»I 
shoald  suppose  (though  I  never  ares  prt- 
tentatan  ezhibitioii  of  the  kind,  and  I 
only  speak  from  what  I  have  heard)  their 
braihmins  or  their  priests  did  certainly 
sanction  and  appro? e  it. 

Are  there  not  other  modes  of  suicide  or 
murder,  as  by  throwing  themselves  into 
the  Gsnaes,  that  are  in  common  practice 
amdng  mem  ?— I  believe  there  are  ;  bui  I 
do  not  speak  from  my  own  knowledge  on 
the  pabjecl,  but  what  I  have  collected  froUa 
others. 

Are  not  some  of  their  religious  festivals 
celebrated  by  rites  of  annatartl  obscenity  ? 
•^  never  was  witness  to  any  such  myself. 
I  have  known  verv  indecent  pictures  in 
their  t^mplesb  but  I.  never  was  present  at 
^ny  indaoent  rites,  nor  can  I  speak  to  iham 
with  any  certainty.  / 

b  not  the  Brahmiidcal  law  a  rata  of  WBiy 

Et  opprstlien  wpmk  the  ather  casts  lb 
Ik  fGMiTha  laM  af  Iha  HMota  ira  4er- 
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itatnly  peculiarly'  fkvourable  to  the  brab* 
>oiins  who  are  their  priests;  they  have  e»- 
emptitms  aiid  imnfiunities,  which  the  other 
casts  have  not;  bot  I  do  pot  know  that  the 
.Brabminical  law  bperatas  as  oppressive 
upon  the  other  Hindoos^  further  than  in* 
the  mode  \  have  mentioned,  if  thkt  can  be 
called  oppression. 

Is  the  marder  of  an  individdal  of  ano- 
ther cast  by  a  brahmin,  or  the  marder  of 
a  brahmin  by  an  individaal  of  another 
cast  punished  in  the'  tame  wayv  or  what 
are  the  distinctions  between  them  ?-^They 
are  certainly  not  punished'  in*  ibe^  lame 
•way ;  for,  1  believe,  by  the  Hindoo  law^  a 
brahmin  cannot  be  put  to  death*;  be  may 
suffer  punishment  that  shall  be  vrorsetban 
death,  but  he  cannot  be  put^to  deaths  ilf 
e  person  kills  a  brahmin,  be  is  guilty  of  a 
crime  which  is  jnexpiable ;  and  is,  more- 
over, liable  to  all  the  temporal  punishments 
of  the  law. 

>  Does  your  lordship  speak  there  of  mal>- 
«cioas  killing  or  murder,  or  killing  a  brab^ 
min  «nder  any  ctrcomatences  ? — I  certain- 
ly meant  to  consider  it  at  murder ;  as  kill- 
•ing  with  an  intent  to  kill :  how  far  the  ac- 
cidental killinff  of  «  brahmin  might  be 
e^^piable,  I  really  do  hot  know. 

Is  there  not  such  a  prejudice  upon  that 
subject,  that  a  brahmin  will  sometimes 
threaten  to  pat  himself  to  death,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  quarrel  with  an  individual  of 
an  inferior  cast,  so  as  to  brin^  upon  that 
individual  the  guilt  of  an  inexpiable  crime  ? 
-^-Instances  certainly  have  occurred  of 
that,  in  whicli  brahmins  have  ased  that 
.  threat  as  a  means  of  extortion,  or  to  gain  a 
particular  point ;  that  is,  they  have 
threatened  to  kill  themselves,  nnless  the 
point  which  they  meant  to  gain,  should  be 
conceded  to  them. 

In  your  lordship's  judgment,  is  not  the 
distinction  of  casts,  enforced  by  the  reli- 
gion of  the  Hindoos,  an  insuperable  ob- 
stacle to  their  advancement  in  civilization, 
aind  in  moral  character  ?— -I  do  not  know 
whether  it  is  an  insuperable  impediment ; 
,but  it  certainly  is  a  very  great  impedi- 
ment to  the  improvement  of  the  moral 
character. 

What  is  the  condition  of  the  female  sex 
among  the  Gentoos,  as  affected  by  their 
religion  and  prejudices  ?  ^  They  are  so 
concealed,  that  we  really  know*  little  pr 
nothing  of  them  ;  nor  is  it  usual  to  talk 
with  the  Gentoos  about  their  female  sex  : 
1  believe  .that  their  state  in  general  is 
aierely  that  of  slaves  to  their  husbands. 

la  your  Iord|bip's  judgnen^  would  ibe 
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IntrodootioB  of'  CbrifManity  among  -the 
Gentoos  tend  nuterially  to  the  improve- 
ment of  their  civil  condition  ?— I  think  it 
wonld  tend  to  the  improvement  of  their 
civil  condition. 

During  your  lordship's  acqoaiotance 
with  India,  were  any  effiirts  made  by  the 
Company,  for  the  propagation  of  Chris- 
tianity in  Hindostan  ?*-*None  that  I  recoU 
lect. 

Were  the  missionaries,  of  whom  your 
lordship  spoke,  sent  out  and  maintaintd 
by  the  Company,  or  by  the  charity  of  in- 
dividuals?— ^When  I  was  in  India  I  did 
not  know  them;  for  the  greatest  part  of 
the  last  year  that  I  was  in  India,  I  was 
absent  from  Calcutta ;  they  certainly  were 
not  sent  out  by  the  Company,  but  must 
have  bfen  sent  out  by  ihdividuals. 

In  your  lordship'a  judgment,  would  the 
discreet  and  well*regolated  efibrta  of  mis- 
sionaries, as  they  have  generally  conduct- 
ed themselves  hitherto  in  India,  be  danger^ 
bos  to  the  peace  or  security  of  the  British 
dominions  in  that  country  f  — I  think  doU 

Does  It  fad  within  your  lordship's Icnow- 
ledge  or  information,  that  other  Christian 
countries,  possessing  dominions  in  India, 
have  been  more  or  less  active  than  Great 
Britain,  in  the  attempt  •  to  propagate 
Christianity  in  that  country  ?«— From  what 
I  have  read,  I  should  suppose  much  more 

80. 

Did  not  the  Danish  government,  whilo 
it  posseased  seitlenMuts  in  India,  use  some 
em>rts  for  that  purpose  ? — I  believe  it  did  ; 
bot  those,  efforts  were  materially  assisted 
by  the  ^ciety  for  promoting  Chiistiaa 
Knowledge  in  ibis  country. 

Did  your.4ordship  ever  hear  of  any  in* 
convenienciei  or  evils  that  ibUowed  the 
efforts  of  the  Danish  government  to  teach 
Chiistianity  iaIodia?«-I  never  did. 

Are  there  not  at  present  in  India,^const^ 
derable  numbers  of  Christians,  natives  of 
the  country  ?«-I  believe  a  great  many  in 
the  southern  parts  of  the  peninsula,  partW 
cularly  the  Syriati  Christians. 

Are  there,  not  coniiderable  bodies  of 
ChrisliaBs  in  the  island  of  Ceylop,  who 
have,  been  converted  under  the  dominion 
of  the  Dutch  ?-*I  believe  there  are; 

Has  your  lordship  ever  heard  of  any 
political  evils  that  attended  the  efi>ru  of 
the  Dutch  io  that  line  ?-«I  have  notylittt, 
at  tho  same  time,  I  am  totally  unaoquainu 
ed  with  the  Dutch  proceedings. 

Are  there  Qot  considerable  bodies  oC 
Christians,  who  were,  converted  to  Chiiati- 
aoity  oadar  tho  donuaion  of  tho  Pacta* 
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goese,  ^hile  they  bid  terTilori»iii  India  ? 
—They  cefteinly  nsde  greit  nambert  of 
converU ;  and,  I  believe,  there  are  many 
of  their  deflceiidant»;iow  remaining  to  this 

day. 

Waiany  oppoiition  made  by  the  native 
poweni ;  or  did  any  cottvulstoiu  follow  in 
those  parts  of  India,  in  conaeqnence  of  the 
intfod action  of  Cbrittianitv  b}r  the  Porto* 
goese  ?— I  know  rety  little  ei  the  history 
of  the  introdoction  of  Christfanity  by  the 
Portuguese.  When  I  say  I  did  not  hear 
of  any  convalsions,  allowance  most  be 
made  for  my  ignorance  of  the  history. 

Having  given  it  as  your  lordship's  opi- 
nion, that  the  gradual  introdoction  of 
Christianity  among  the  Hindoos  wonid 
tend  to  improve  their  civil  and  moral  con- 
dition, is  your  lordship  of  opinion,  that 
the  improvement  of  their  civil  and  moral 
condition  would  tend  to  increase  their 
consoioption  of  the  various  manufactures 
•f  th4ir  dwn  or  of  any  other  country  ?«— I 
do  not  know  that  it  would,  in  any  consi- 
derable degree. 

'  Woold  it  have  a  tendency  to  that  efiect } 
—I  do  not  think  it  would  have  a  tendency. 

Can  your  lordship  give  the  Committee 
any  inufrmation  respecting  the  general 
character  of  the  Danish  mission  in  India  ? 
•^There  were  two  of  the  missionaries, 
Swartx  and  Gericke,  who  were  men  that 
possessed  the  esteem  of  the  natives  in  the 
greatest  degree ;  and  with  respect  to  the 
general  character  of  the  Danish  mission, 
the  impression  upon  my  mind  is  highly 
favourable  to  it. 

*  Does  year  lordship  know,  whether 
either  of  those  missionaries  was  able,  at 
smy  time,  from  the  influence  which^  he 
possessed  with  the  natives;  to  render  any 
tnaterial  services  to  the  British  govern- 
ment ?— ^wirtz  I  believe  was,  in  a  very 
considerable  degree. 

*  Does  your  lordship  confine  the  descrip* 
lion  you  have  giveir  of  the  character  of 
ibe  Hmdoos,  to  the  Hindoos  of  Calcutta, 
or  generally  ?->-To  the  Hindoos  as  gene* 
rally  known  to  me  on  that  side  of  India, 
aiol  merely  Calcutta. 

Is  the  Committee  to  understand,  that  the 
Hindoo  women  are  kept  in  confinement, 
•but  -up  ? — I  believe  perfectly  so ;  in  a 
f>erfect  state  of  seclusion. 

Doee  your  lordship  coaceite  that  the 
-translation  of  the  Scriptures  into  the  na- 
'tive  languages  of  India,  woold  be  atitended 
m'wh  any  dangerous  conseqoeooea  ?«^None 
fit  all  in  my  epiiMoo. 
.    Y4inr  lordship  was  ondecstpod  to^  uy, 
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that  the  government  in  (ha  Sast  Indiea 
had  never  lent  itself  directly  to  the  en- 
couragement of  Christianity  among  tho 
Hindoos ;  from  your  own  knowledge,  or 
any  information  yon  have  bad  the* 
means  of  acquiring  there,  was  the  govern* 
ment  in  India  ever  known  to  give  any  dis- 
oouragement^  or  to  show  any  aversion  to' 
any  lair,  reasonable  and  discreet  attempts^ 
on  the  part  of  judicious  persons,  to  intro* 
duce  Christiamty  ?«-Ido  not  recollect  that 
I  said  the  government  had  never  lent 
themselves  to  the  encouragement  of  tho 
introdoction  of  Christianity  in  India ;  be« 
cause  when  I  was  in  India  there  were  no 
^missionaries,  nor  any  attempts  made  in 
India,  that  I  know  any  thing  of.  The 
missionaries  who  arrived  at  that  time  em« 
ployed  themselves  principally  in  learning  ' 
the  languages;  which  it  was  necessary 
for  them  to  know,  before  they  could  talk 
to  the  natives,  or  attempt  to  convert  them.' 

Have  the  government  ever  shown  any 
discouragement  to  a  fair  and  judicious  at* 
tempt  on  the  part  oP  discreet  persons  to 
introduce  Christianity  ?— When  I  was  in 
India,  the  question  nerer  occurred,  for 
them  to  show  either  encouragement  or  dis- 
couragement ;  I  have  never  heard,  since 
I  leJFk  India,  that  they  have  shown  any 
discouragement. 

From  your  acquaintance  with  the  na- 
tive character,  if  they  were  to  entertain 
the  apprehension,  that  the  ffovernmem  of 
India  was  secretly  favourable  to  the  pro* 
pagation  of  Christianity  among  them, 
what  efiect,  in  your  lordship's  mind,  would 
it  produce  upon  them  ?— I  do  not  think 
It  woold  produce  any  material  efiect  upon 
the  natives  of  India,  as  long  as  they  were 
convinced  that  no  forcible  attempts  woold 
be  made  to  convert  them. 

Would  not  the  appearance  of  bishops, 
or  of  an  ecclesiastical  hierarchy  among 
them,  tend  to  encourage  that  apprehen- 
sion among  the  natives,  that  force  would 
ultimately  be  used  to  establish  Christianity 
amongst  them  }—\k  does  not  occur  to  me, 
that  any  such  idea  could  possibly  arise 
from  the  appearance  of  n  bishop  in  that 
country. 

Have  there  not  been,  for  a  considerable 
number  of  years,  bishops  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  persuasion  in  different  parts  of 
India  ?-^Not  in  tb^  part  of  India  in  which 
I  have  resided!  on  the  Malabar  coast 
there  have. 

Does  your  lordship  know  of  any  diacon- 
tenfi  having  been  occasioned  by  a  jealousy 
of  diose  bishops  or  ecclodastics  ?— I  cer- 
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t^aly  do  not  f  boli  at  tho  Mine  ttlne,  I 
have  to  say  that  I  have  heawl  Yory  little 
about  them' at  all. 

Wad  the  oiiasionary  Swarts  in  Inih,  at 
the. time  ivhen  your iordskip  was  there  ?— 
He  tvaa;  but  not  in  the  same  part  of  India. 

Doea  your  lordahip  know  whether  Jfr* 
Swarta^  went  into  ^  Tarioot  parta  of  India^ 
professing  to  tiach  the  people  abont 
Ghriitianity.  among  whom  be  went?«-^In 
the  part  of  India  in  which  he  resided, 
which. was  the  somhern  part  of  the  penin* 
snia, .  he  certainly  did  profes«»  as  I  have 
undeiytood^  to  teach  the  people  Ghristiap 
nity ;  and  I  believe  since  his  death,  the 
rajah  of  Tanjore  has  granted  a  spot  of 
groand  for  building  a  chorch  within  his 
dominions,  for  the  use  of  native  Chris- 
tians, out  of  respect  to  the  memory  of 
Swarts. 

Does  your  lordship  know  that  any  dis- 
aatisfaction  was  expressed  by  any  number 
of  people  in  India  amongst  whom  Mr. 
Swartz  lived,  or  to  whom  he  attempted  to 
leach  Cbristianity  ? — I  never  heard  of  any 
dissatisfaction  of  any  kind,  expressed  at 
the  conduct  of  Mr.  Swartz. 

Does  not  your  lordship  know  that  the 
missionary  Swartz  was  highly  esteemed 
by  the  rajah  of  Tanjore  ?-^I  have  always 
beard  so,  and  believe  it. 

Doeanot  your  lordship  know  that  he 
was  in  the  greatest  creoit  with  the  na« 
tives  of  Tanjore )— I  have  always  ubder« 
stood  so. 

Not  merely  credit  as  a  respectable  cha« 
racter ;  butdoes  your  lordship  know  who* 
ther,  at  a  period  When  the  English  had 
lost  their  credit  with  the  natives  of  that 
conntry,  the  natives  did  not  enter  into 
contracts  with  the  missioniry  Swarts ;  and 
whether  they  did  not  take  his  word  for 
the  fulfilment  of  those  contracts,  when 
they  would  not  take  the  word  of  any  other 
penen  ?  —  The  circumstance^  as  it  has 
been  represented  to  roe,  hu  this  differ* 
enee,  that  they  took  the  word  of  Swarts 
when  they  would  not  take  the  engage- 
ment of  their  own  rajah.  Before^  I  ijrith* 
draw,  I  beg  leave  to  state,  that  many  qoes« 
lions  have  been  proposed  to  me,  upon 
which,  if  they  had  been  given  me  before- 
hand, I  should  have  taken  two  or  three 
days  to  consider  of  them,  before  I  retom- 
ed  my  answers.  I  have  given  the  best 
answers  which  occurred  to  me  at  the  in- 
stant ;.  and  I  trust  the  nature  of  the  ques- 
tions will  be  my  apology  for  any  mistakes 
I  may  hive  made  in  my  anaweia.  [His 
lordwip  withdrew*] 


The  Chairmaii  wan  direpted  Id  repovt 
pfogren«  aJMl-ask  lea(v<i  to  sit  again. 
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'  Wc4fi€9dasf,  March  31.. 

MiNUTas  Qp  EvinaiicB  takbk  sBFoan 
T0S  ComiiTTaE  ov  tbb  wnoui  Houss 
or  CoimoNs  on  tbb  E^st  Jmoia  Cqm" 
PAJiy's  AvFAiBi  (€(mtim€d»J']  The  House 
having  ^gain  resolved  itaelf  into  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  whole  Hoose  on  the  Aftura 
of  the  East  India  Comply,  Mr.  Lusbing- 
tonin  the  Chair,' 

William  Cowpbb,  Esq.  was  called  in,  and 
examined  as  follows : 

Mr,  Adam.}  How  long  were  you  in  the 
service  of  the  East  India  Company,  in  In- 
dia ?— Upwards  of  SO  yeara* 

In  what  settlement  ?— Bengal. 

How  long  have  yon  retired  fipom  tb% 
Company's  service? — Upwarda  oC  12 
years. 

When  you  resided  in  Bengal,  was  yonv 
residence  in  the  provinces  only,  or  in  Cal- 
cutta, and  likewise  in  the  protvinoes  ?-«Iii 
Calcutta,  and  in  the  provinces. 

In  what  provinces  ?-*Beogal,  Orissa,  and 
Oude*  I  was  president  or  the  board  of 
revenoe'for  nearly  five  yean.  During  lO 
years  I  was  in  council. 

Can  yon  speak  to  the  probable  efiectof 
an  unrestrained  intercourie  of  Europeans 
in  those  settlements  ?-*I  should  apprehend 
that  soch  an  unrestrained  mterconrae  would 
endanger  the  peace  of  the  country.  Jt 
eerlainly  would  create  the  greatest  em- 
barraasmenu  to  the  local  governmentb 
and  to  the  authorities  under  them* 

Do  you  conceive  that  such  an  unre- 
strained intercourse  would  affect  the  hap^ 
pinesa  of  the  native  Indians;  and,  if  so.  in 
what  manner  ?—Undoobiedly  it  would 
subject  them  to  every  kind  of  peraecu* 
lion  on  the  part  of  the  new  adventorera. 

Do  you  mean,  that  oppression  to  the 
natives  by  the  new  adventurers,  would  be 
the  likeW  efl»ct  of  the  unrestrained  inter* 
course  of  Europeans  ?i— It  certainty  would. 
I  understand  by  the  word  '  nnreslrained,' 
that  they  ahould  be  sul^i  to  no  particolsr 
regulations,  and  only  liable,  in  case  of 
any  actual  oflfence  against  the  law,  to  the 
pnnbhmeni  which  the  law  might  ordain  ; 
that  they  would,  of  course,  have  the  li* 
berty  of  going  into  the  interior,  and  coof 
ducting  themselves  there  at  their  own  dis- 
cretion, until  such  time  ss  they  migiit 
commit  any  act  of  oppieasioi^  wlieii;  of 
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€0Qne,they  woald  be  rendered  subject  to 
tbe  Authoritiei  in  Celcotta. 

Are  offences,  by  Europeans  against  the 
naiiTe  Indians,  triable  any  where  but  at  the 
Bopreme  court  in  Calcntta?— Sack  was  the 
regulation  when  I  quitted  India,  that  Eii- 
ropeans  eommittinir  offences  in  the  inte- 
rior, could  be  tried  for  those  •ffences  only 
m  Calcutta. 

Do  you  imdentand  that  the  distinction 
with'  respect  to  jurisdiction    oyer  Euro- 

KnI  or  natitea  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
i  in  India  is,  as  to  civil  matters,  open 
to  the  provincial  courts,  but  as  to  criminal 
matters,  only  to  the  supreme  court  at  Cal- 
cutta ? — Certainly,  in  respect  to  criminal 
matters,  such  offences  in  Europeans  were 
coffniaable  only  by  tbe  supreme  court  at 
Calcutta;  but  I  cannot  charge  my  me- 
mory at  this  distance  of  time,  whether 
civil  suits  were  triable  by  the  provincial 
^ourtSb' 

Cto  yon  state  the  probable  effect  of 
Europeans  being  frequently  subjected  to 
punishment,  upon  the  European  authority 
m  India  ?^— The  obvious  consequence  of 
such  frequent  punishments,  would  be  to 
degrade  the  European  character  in  the 
eyes  of  the  natives  of  Bengal. 

If  there  was  a  large  resort  of  Europeans 
to  the  interior  of  India,  do  you  conceive 
that,  in  case  of  their  misconduct  becoming 
generaU  it  would  be  easy  to  remove  them, 
or  to  regulate  them  ? — I  should  think  it 
extremely  difficult  to  regulate  them,  if  not 
impossible,  in  the  circumstances  stated  by 
the  question ;  it  would.be  easier  to  remove 
them  than  to  regulate  them,  most  un- 
doubtedly. 

Have  you  had  any  opportunity  of  judg- 
ing, from  the  situations  you  held  in  India, 
of  the  probable  consumption  of  European 
oommodities  ibere  by  the  natives,  in  case 
of  a  free  trade?—- 1  should  imagine  very 
trifling;  the  poverty  of  the  infinitely 
greater  part  of  the  population,  renders  it 
impossible  that  they  should  indulge  them- 
selves by  the  purchase  of  such  commo- 
dities ;  and,  even  if  they  had  the  means  it, 
is  my  opinion  that  their  habits,  their  pre- 
judices, and  their  customs,  would  all  ope- 
rate to  prevent  their  consuming  any  quan- 
tity of  such  commodities. 

Had  you  an  opportunity  of  knowing 
the  general  price  of  labour  in  tbe  pro- 
vinces in  which  you  resided  ?— Extremely 
low  in  all,  but  it  varied  of  course,  depend- 
ing on  local  circumstsnces ;  for  instance, 
in  the  province  of  Cfaittagong,  which  is 
tlie  eastern  dependence  of  the  Bengal  em- 
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pire,  a  labourer  certainly,  25  years  ago, 
thought  himself  extremely  well  paid.  If 
his  labour  procured  him  to  the  amount  of 
9s.  a  month.  At  Calcutta,  the  same  de» 
scription  of  person  would  haVe  earned 
5s.  Oi.  perhsps. 

Do  their  habits  of  living,  ptovided  their 
manners  and  customs  would  permit,  ad* 
mit  of  any  saving  sufficient  to  enable  them 
to  become  purchasers  of  European  com* 
modities  ?— I  should  think,  certainly  not. 

Is  the  Committee  to  understand  front 
you,  that  the  great  bulk  of  Indian  popula- 
tion never  can  become  purchasers  of  Ea« 
ropean  commodities  ?^*I  think  so. 

Have  the  natives,  residing  in  townk 
where  there  were  Europeans  settlements, 
assimilated  theoiselves  at  all  to  the  man* 
ners  of  the  Europeans  ?— With  the  excep- 
tion of  Calcutta,  perhaps,  and  one  or  two 
other  of  the  larger  cities,  certainly  not; 
aiid  even  in  those,  more  I  should  appre- 
hend from  a  desire  to  please  the  European 
gentlemen  than  from  any  real  predilection 
tor  their  manners.         ^ 

In  Calcutta,  and  in  those  places  to  which 
you  refer,  has  such  an  assimilation  been 
general,  or  confined  to  a  few  persons  ? 
-^To  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  inha- 
bitants. 

Have  those  Indians  been  persons  of  rank 
and  wealth  ?— They  have. 

In  what  particulars  have  those  Indians 
conformed  to  the  manners  or  fashions  of 
Europeans } — Principally,  I  believe,  in  the 
furniture  of  their  houses.  - 

Have  they  conformed  to  European 
manners,  in  their  dress,  their  table,  or  any 
other  article  of  their  living,  besides  the 
furniture  of  their  houses? — Not  to  my 
knowledge,  except  in  h  very  few  instances, 
where  the  superior  class  may  occasionally 
have  made  a  practice  of  receiving  and  en- 
tertaining the  gentlemen  of  the  settle- 
ment. 

Is  it  likely  that  if  there  was  a  general 
open  trade  to  that  part  of  the  worlo^  there 
would  be,  from  those  causes,  any  coosider- 
able  demand  for  European  manufactures  ? 
— I  should  think  not. 

Had  you  any  opportunity  of  observing 
in  what  manner  the  wealthy  natives^  In- 
dians, applied  their  superfluous  wealth? 
—Certainly  not  in  the  purchase  of  Euro- 
pean articles;  of  course  they  employed 
their  superfluous  wealth  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  higher  ranks  of  people  in  other 
countries,  on  their  pleasures,  their  state 
and  ostentation,;  often  vast  sums  are 
squandered  by  them  in  the  obsequies  of 
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tbeif  rfslations ;.  on  the  death  of  a  mother 
particularly,  a  man  has  been  known  to 
consume  tiis  whole  patrimony,  t'hoagh  in 
every  other  respect  sordid,  and  a  miser. 

Have  you  the  means  of  being  able  to 
state,  what  the  probable  political  effects  of 
an  open  trade  and  free  intercourse,  in 
point  of  commerce  between  Great  Britain 
and  India»  would  be  ? — ^The  political  ef- 
fects arising  from  such  an  influx  as  the 
question  supposes,  would  ultunately,  I 
conceive^  be  dangerous  to  our  dominion 
there. 

In  what  manner? — I  apprehend  that 
the  introduction  of  such  multitudes  of  Eu- 
ropeans into  the  interior,  would  be  pro- 
ductive of  everlasting  quarrels  and  dissen- 
tiona  between  the  new  adventurers  and 
the  natives,  which  in  the  end  might  goad 
and  exasperate  the  latter  into  resistance 
against  their  oppressors. 

Would  that  intercourse  of  Europeans  to 
the  ports  to  which  the  trade  would  be 
carried,,  without  their  penetrating  to  the 
interior  of  the  country,  be  attended  with 
proportionable  evil  ? — I  should  think  very 
.  great  embarrassments  might  arise  to  the 
local  governments  in  India  tfota  such  an 
intercourse  with  foch  ports*  as  it  would 
lead  to  involve  those  local  governoiieiits  in 
disputes  with  the  native  powers.  I  sup- 
pose the  question  to  relate  to  the  inter- 
course between  Bengal  and  the  eastern 
peninsula. 

The  question  relates  to  the  intercourse 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  coasts  of 
India,  the  Ma|^bar  and  Coromandel  coasts? 
—Does  the  question  intend  our  own  pos- 
sessions on  those  coasts,  or  refer  to  an  in- 
flux of  Europeans  into  that  part  of  the 
coast  which  may  yet  belong  to  the  native 
powers  ? 

Both  to  our  own  possessions  and  to 
others  ?«-!  should  apprehend  that  it  woald 
have  the  same  tendency  with  respect  to 
those  in  possession  of  native  powers,  that 
of  embroiling  the  local  governments  in  In- 
dia with  those  powers;  nothing  can  be 
more  jealoqi  than  those  powers  are  in  their 
intercourse  with  us. 

Is  the  conduct  of  Europeans,  without 
any  intention  of  offence  towards  the  na- 
tives, likely,  from  the  great  difference  of 
their  manners  and  habits,  to  be  offensive 
to  the  native  Indians  ?— Certainly  they 
might  become  offensive,  from  the  igno- 
rance of  the  European ;  in  his  intercourse 
with  the  natives,  he  might  give  offence 
ignorantly  in  a  thousand  ways.. 
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(Eramined  by  the  CommiiUe,) 
Would  the  habiu,  prejudices,  and  cos« 
toms  of  the  individual  Hindoos,  be  mate- 
rially  changed  by  iheir  conversion  to  thtt 
Christian  religion  ?— I  really  cannot  give 
any  opinion ;  I  can  form  no  judgment 
whatever,  what  might  be  the  effect  of  such 
conversion. 

What  is  your  opinion  with  respect  to 
the  moral  character  of  the  Hindoos  ?— I 
think  it  is  at  least  upon  the  leyel  with  the 
character  of  other  nations  I  have  been  ac- 
quainted with. 

What  would  be  the  political  effect  of 
the  proposed  church  establishment  for  In- 
dia  ? — I  suppose  the  question  refers  to  the 
introduction  of  a  bishop  and  archdeacons: 
had  that  question  been  put  to  me  two  days 
ago,  I  should  probably  have  answered  it 
by  saying,  that  provided  the  utmost  care 
was  observed  in  the  selection  of  a  proper 
person  for  that  situation,  and  that  it  was 
expressly  undentood  that  the  appointment 
was  intended  to  support  the  dignity  of  our 
own  church,  and  there  was  no  intention  to 
intefere  in  any  form  with  the  religion  of 
the  natives,  I  could  see  none,  or  very  little 
objection  to  it;  but  some  publications 
which  I  have  seen  in  the  public  papers  of 
to-day  and  yesterday,  have  altered  my 
opinion  upon  that  subject  entirely ;  I  am 
now  very  apprehensive  that  such  an  ap- 
pointment might  be  liable  to  great  mis- 
construction, as  it  is  highly  probable  tb^ 
natives  oT  that  country  would  couple  such 
an  appointment  with  the  sentiments  and 
resolutions  expressed  in  the  papers  to 
which  I  allude.  If  the  Committee  will 
give  me  leave,  I  will  state  the  particulars 
to  which  I  refer :  in  the  Morning  Post  of 
this  day,  I  find  the  following  advertise« 
ment  or  notification  :  "  At  a  very  nume- 
rous meeting  of  persons  friendly  to  the  re- 
ligious instruction,  moral  improvement* 
and  civilization  of  the  inhabitants  of  our 
Indian  empire,  held  at  the  city  of  London 
tavern,  on  Monday  the  29th  instant,  the 
right  bon.  lord  Gambter  in  the  chair,''  I 
find  the  following  Resolution  :  "  Thai 
there  are  more  :han  fifty  millions  of  inha- 
bitants subject  to  the  British  empire  in 
India,  under  the  influence  of  inhuman  and 
degrading  superstitions,  which  form  an  ef- 
fectual bar  to  their  progress  in  civiliza- 
tion." I  take  it  for  granted  that  in  a  very 
short  space  of  time,  this  advertisement, 
with  comments  upon  it,  will  find  its  way 
into  every  province  under  our  authority ; 
shouki  this  happen^  it  is  easy  to  fbriQiat 
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whtt  niiitt  be  the  effect  of  it.  I  am  de- 
cidedly of  opiidob  that  the  firit  reaolution 
I  have  now  read  to  the  Comoiitiee,  would 
hare  the  effect  of  exciting  a  general  fer- 
ment  among  the  Hindoos;  and  I  am  very 
mpprehentive  they  woold  couple  the  sen- 
timents expressed  in  this  resolution,  with 
the  appointment  of  the  new  ecclesiastical 
establishment,  and  woold  infer  that  the 
former  was  intended  in  ai^  of  the  latter. 

What  is  your  opinion  of  the  probable 
success  of  any  attempt  that  may  be  made 
by  this  country  for  the  conTemion  of  the 
Hindoos,  whether  by  missionaries,  or  any 
other  means  ?— -Supposing  that  such  mis- 
sionaries came  into  the  country  as  they 
ba?e  hitherto  done,  without  any  authority 
or  support  from  government,  I  am  of  opi- 
nion that  they  woold  make  no  converts, 
and  do  no  mischief;  b6t«  on  the  other 
hand,  if  they  were  sent  to  India  under  the 
authority  of  the  goTernment  here,  profess- 
edly to  assist  in  conrerttng  the  natires  to 
Christianity,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  ut- 
most danger  to  our  dominion  there  would 
be  the  consequence. 

Would  they  be  likely  to  make  any  pro- 
gress to  that  conversion  ? — ^Very  little,  I 
ahould  apprehend ;  and  I  believe  that  any 
auch  attempt,  or  the  least  idea  of  any  at- 
tempt, under  authority,  to  convert  the  na- 
tives, would  be  followed  by  our  expulsion 
from  Bengal,  and  from  all  our  possessions 
in  India. 

What  reason  have  you  to  suppose  that 
the  AdvertisemefSt,  to  which  you  have  just 
referred,  will  be  circulated  throughout  In- 
dia ?*-Of  course  hundreds  of  these  news- 
papers will  go  out  with  the  first  ship  that 
Bails  ;  and  as  there  are  many  natives  who 
were  very  conversant  in  the  English  lan- 
gaage,  even  before  I  left  the  country,  I 
ahould  apprehend  now  that  numbers  of 
them  converse  in  that  lansuage,  and  read 
it  as  well  as  ourselves ;  ot  course  nothing 
more  alarming  to  the  whole  class  of  Hin- 
doos could  possibly  occur,  than  the  con- 
tents of  the  Advertisement  to  which  I  am 
speaking.  Very  many  of  the  persons  I 
have  already  describea  are  brahmins. 

Have  you  been  hi  the  habit  of  paying 
mtteniion  to  the  proceedings  at  all  of  the 
Christian  ntissionaries  during  your  resi- 
dence there  ?— When  I  was  in  India,  the 
missimiariea  were  very  few  indeed ;  I  re- 
'  collect  only  one  in  the  vicinity  of  Calcnt^ 
ta.  I  believe  there  were  others  at  the 
Dsnish  settlement ;  I  can  mention  one  by 
name,  with  whom  I  had  no  peiaoiial  ao- 
ytamtance,  a  JUr.  Kknander. 


Do  you  know  that  any  evil  consequences 
have  ever  originated  from  any  proceed- 
ings of  missionaries  in  India  ? — Certainly 
not;  nor  woold  any  ever  arise,  in  my 
opinion,  provided  the  influence  of  govern- 
ment was  not  employed  in  aid  of  them,  or 
to  countenance  them  in  their  objects  of 
cent er ting  the  natives. 

Do  you  koow  that  any  converts  have* 
/been  made  in  India  to  the  Christian  reli- 
gion P-^I  do  not,  I  could  not  state  a  single 
instance. 

Yon  have  not  been  in  the  habit  of  ap- 
plying your  attention  at  all  to  that  sub* 
ject  ? — I  have  not  particularly  applied  my 
attention  to  it,  but  I  think  I  must  have, 
heard  if  there  had  been  any  number  of  the 
natives  so  converted. 

Do  you  not  know  that  there  are  upwards 
of  200,000  Christiana  in  India?— I  do  not 
know  that  fact ;  I  have  heard  of  it  in  pub- 
lications that  have  come  out  since  my  re- 
turn to  England,  and  I  have  read  of  such 
conversions  in  former  French  publications, 
but  I  cannot  vouch  for  their  authenticity 
in  any  particular  case. 

Did  you  ever  hear  of  thatcircomstanee, 
when  you  were  yourself  in  India  ?r-Whea 
I  said  I  had  heard  of  it  in  publications 
since  I  returned  from  Indian  I  allude  to 
the  publication  of  Dr.  Buchanan;  I  have 
not  read  that  work  myself,  but  I  under* 
stand  it  is  so  stated  in  that  book,  thai  (here 
are  that  number,  or  a  great  number  of 
Christians ;  I  had  before,  during  my  resi- 
dence in  India,  read  a  French  publication, 
entitled,  Lettres  Edtftantesf  and  in  them 
there  is  certainly  a  long  account  of  con- 
verts made  in  the  Tanjore  country;  and  I 
believe  on  the  island  of  Ceylon. 

Do  you  understand  that  the  advertise- 
ment to  which  you  hare  referred,  proposes 
or  implies  any  thing  in  the  nature  of  com- 
pulsion, either  on  the  part  of  government, 
or  on  the  part  of  individoala,  in  propoxing 
the  Christian  religion  to  the  natives  of  In- 
dia?— I  think  certainly  it  woold  be  so 
constroed,  not  on  the  part  of  government, 
but  on  the  part  of  the  individuals,  who 
formed  those  resolotions. 

Do  yon  then  understand,  that  the  per-^ 
sons  in  this  country  forming  these  reso* 
lotions,  could  have  any  compulaory  power 
in  India  ? — I  do  not  say  that  they  would ; 
but  I  say,  the  construction  which  the  na* 
tives  wonld  pot  upon  this  advertisement, 
backed  aa  it  would  be  by  the  great  altera- 
tion about  to  take  place  in  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal establishment,  might  be  constroed  by 
the  naliTea  inlo  a  deaigo  on  the  pan  of  go- 
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fdpean,  undef  the  title  of  'a  nsgiitrtfle; 
has  a  certain  jurUdiction ;  and  there  ai-a 
natives  who  act  odder  his  aothority,  ami 
who  will  make  their  report  to  him  of  all 
the  bccurrences  within  their  particular 
ioperintendence,  as  for  instance  the  arrival 
^i  an  European,  or  any  thing  else  that 
might  happeh  ;  but  I  really  speak  without 
aumcient  recollection  of  the  regulations 
for  the  police  magistrates,  which  regula- 
tions are'  in  print,  and  would  explain  the 
Inattcr  very  clearly. 

By  kn  open  trade,  would  your  lordship 
onderttand  a  trade  subjected  to  such  regu- 
lations, that  no  person  could  go  at  all  into 
the  interior  of  India,  without  being  liable 
to  recal,  provided  he  had  not  the  special 
licence  of  the  magistrate  at  the  port  at 
which  he  landed? — Under  the  escisting 
regulations  of  the  government,  no  £u* 
i^pean  can  go  into  the  interior  of  India, 
vrlthbot  pem^ission  from  the  government 
at  the  port  at  which  he  lands;  and  I 
shouM  suppose  that  some  such  permission 
Would  be  required  under  any  opening  of 
the  trade  whatever.  'I  think,  if  an  on- 
tes^ned  admission  of  Europeans  into 
India  were  permitted,  that  it  certainly 
would  ^  be  attended  with  danger,  and  with 
the  consequences  which  I  before  pointed 
^ut  as  resulting  from  an  unrestrained  ad- 
mission of  Europeans  into  the  interior  of 
India. 

Is  your  lordship  of  opinion,  that  any 
i^golations  can  be  devised  of  a  nature  alto- 
gether practical,  and  to  prevent  strangers 
going  into  the  interior  of  India,  the  whole 
coast  of  India  being  open  to  them? — I 
have  already  said,  that  I  think  they  may 
6btain  admission  into  the  interior  of  India, 
under  the  circumstance  of  the  coast  beidg 
6pen  to  them,  and  that  no  regulations 
toold  be  established  probably  that  wonkl 
prevent  It  altogether;  but  that  when  they 
get  into  the  interior  of  India,  the  vigilance 
of  the  police  might  detect  them,  and  they 
might  oe  apprehended  and  sent  back  again. 

By  the  vigilance  of  the  police,  your 
lordship  means  the  native  oflBcers  attendant 
Upon  the  magistrates,  whom  you  have 
spoken  of  as  being  the  persons  to  give  the 
information  ?— Not  atiogether,  though 
principally  so;  because,  if  a  European 
were  to  go  to  any  place,  the  residence  of 
a  police  magistrate,  he  misht  know  it  by 
ether  means  than  thai  of  hk  own  officers. 

Is  there  any  magistrate  under  whose 
coenisance  he  woald  fall,  if  he  were  tg^go 
to  fbooah  or  Hydrabad  ?-^When  I  spoke 
if  tbeinlerioroflDiria,!  Memtbarpm 
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of  th«  inteHoir  wUch  is  subject  to  the  Corn- 
pany*s  jurisdiction  or  authority ;  1  did  not 
itaean  lo  allude  to>  any  places  in  the  po»» 
session  of  the  Mahratias,  or  without  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Company. 

Supposing  the  case  of  a  person  landing 
on  the  coast  of  India,  being  desirous  of 
going  to  a  plaoe  where  those  magistrates 
do  not  reside,  what  difficulties  would  chose 
persons  entoonter  N-^Inf  some  casef  it 
might  be  very  dtfficultfor  him  tnpenetrate 
10  any  place  beyond  the  jurlsclioiibn  ef 
the  Company ;  and  in  some  there  might 
be  a  facility  for  it ;  hut  1  should  suppose 
thar,  generally  speaking,  nofgreat  •etnber 
of  Europeans  could  proceed  into  the  in* 
terior,  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Com* 
pany,  without  great  probability  of  their 
being  detected  ^  the  way. 

Does  that  answer  allode  to  Bengal  and 
its  dependencies,  or  to  India  generally  ?^« 
To  India  generally ;  she  difficulty  would 
be  much  greater  in  Bengal  than  In  any 
other  part  of  India.  ' 

Do  you  conceive,  that  if,  by  an  act  of  the 
legislature,  the  right  of  every  person  in 
the  British  empire  «o  go  to  India  were  re* 
cognised,  it  would  not  materially  weaken 
the  power  of  the  government,  to  enforce 
the  regulations'of  which  your  lordship  l|ai 
spoken  ?— J  think  it  would. 

Does  not  your  lordship  know  of  any 
ports  on  the  peninsulaof  India,  belonging 
to  native  powers  on  the  coast  of  Malabar  ^ 
-—I  believe  there  may  be,  but  1  really  do 
not  recollect ;  I  speak  from  waht  of  recol* 
lection  ;  if  I  had  a  map  before  roe  I  conM 
answer  the  question  satisfactorily. 

.Does  your  lordship  know  of  any  rc^u* 
lation  of  the  Company,  that  conM  prevent 
Europeans  landing  at  those  porta  ?<-ii»None; 
unless  th«re  should  be. some  specific  treaty 
between  the  Company  and  the  native 
powers,  in  whose  poa^ession  those  porta 
are. 

Referring  to  the  lotr  rate  of  wages,  of 
labour  in  India,  is  it  your'  lordship'a  opi4 
nion  that  the  purchase  of  our  woollens  is 
within  the  reach  of  the  meanS'orihe  jp^at 
mass  of  the  ^opblatioil  of  thai  country  ?— 
I  shoifTd'tfaink  cMalnly  not' 

Does  your  lordship  believe  tbat  there  are 
any  other  articles  of  European  manufac- 
ture  which  are  within  their  ireach,  so  aa  lb 
give  a  proftpect  of  ettetidinj;  confctd^r^ly^ 
In  the  case  bf.  a  fiiee.and  open  tirade,  tho 
eiport  of  tliose  ^ticles  to  India  ^-i-I>Ae  tM 
recollect  any. '.  '' 

\im^  vi^uT'lbMsMb  faapM^  to  kBO# 
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uim\j  ooce  knew,  bot  bavft  forgotteo  ;  I 
loi^  thst  mibtttiene»  in  India  may  be  pro* 
coMd  eaeier  Um  in  any  oilier  part  of  the 
world,  and  iheit  a  native  of  that  country, 
for  3f.  a  monib,  may  live  lonriooily; 
thai  may  be  tome  rale  for  estimating  the 
rale  of  labour. 

Yoor  lordthip  having  stated  d##  a  month 
lo  be  tnffident  for  tbe  lobsistence  of  a  la* 
bomrer  in  India,  does  yoor  lordship  happen 
ao  imow  what  further  swn  may  be  neces* 
sary  far  hk  clothing  and  his  other  necee* 
aary  expences?*— 1  -have  not  a  sufficient 
reoollectiori  to  say  what  further  might  be 
neeeasary  for  supplying  him  with  doMiing; 
it  eottM  not  be  much,  because  olotb  is  very 
chean  in  that  country,  and  the  qunnlacy 
whien  a  labourer  wbars  is  ver^  little* 

In  reference  to  yoor  lordship's  personal 
acquaintance  with  the  Geiitoo  natives  of 
Hindustan,  what  is  the  peneial  standard  of 
their  moral  character,  m  comparison  with 
the  inhabitants  of  Christian  countries  in 
general  ?«-My  estimate  of  their  moral 
chavader  is  very  low,  and  certainly  I 
ahenid  aay  greatly  below  the  standard  of 
Christians  in  tfiis  country. 

Can  your  lordship  specify  any  particu- 
lar vices  for  whieh  they  are  remarkable  ? 
—Falsehood  is  a  very  prominent  part  oif 
their  character.  I  have  very  often  drawn 
their  character,  which  has  appeared  in  tbe 
pnblic  records  of  tbe  government ;  but  I 
Kel  some  dtfficuhjf  to  do  it,  uma  uoos,  at 
present;  my  opinion  of  the  moiml  chara^ 
ler  of  the  HindooB  is  very  low  indeed ;  I 
tbmk  it  is  a  compound  of  servility,  fraud, 
and  duplicity. 

Doee  your  lordship  think,  that  their  re- 
ligions mlih  baa  mv  direct  influence  upon 
that  cbanicter  f«*Tnat  character  may  have 
originated.  In  a  connder4ble  degree,  in 
the  despotism  of  the  ancient  government, 
triitch  would  naturally  produce  servility 
and  deception,  as  tfa^  only  guard  against 
extortion ;  I  do  not  think  that  their  reli- 
gion is  calculated  to  coirect  it. 

Are  there  any  particular  crimes  that  aro 
directly  ioeulcatcd  by  their  religion  ?— 
Certainly :  #hat  would  be  calM  crimes 
in  this  teutttry ;  fbr  instance,  such  as  tbe 
burning  of  widowft  on  tbe  funeral  pile  of 
Hialr  boibands.    • 

Is  that  a  very  common  practice  in  India  i 
-^FfMi  my  own  expetrtonce,  I  should  not 
tUflk  it*  very  common^  but  from  the  in- 
Ibrmatlon  ivhkfh  I  have  obtained  ikrom 
other  sources,  and  Which  I  beliove  to  be 
'flsuMtanCf  It  Is  viiry  ciXnlnon> 
Is  Mt  th« pf^ethft  M  UfattkMo'twyi 


ooanmon  in  Hindostan  ?«*Not,  I  believe, 
by  any.  means  general ;  it  has  been  prae> 
tifled  by  sonav  particular  districts  ;  it  was 
practised  in  a  particular  district  of  the 

rrovinceof  Benares,  till  it  was  prohibita^ 
believe,  by  an  express  law  of  the  Bengd 
ipvemment ;  I  think  it  was  by  a  tegoift* 
tion  of  the  Bengal  government. 

Did  that  interference  of  the  government, 
in  preventing  infanticide,  create  any  po- 
pular tumult  or  discontent  in  that  country  } 
—I  said  a  regulatbn  of  government,  but  I 
am  Hot  certain  that  it  was;  in  the  first-in- 
atance^  I  believe  an  application  was  made 
to  th*  prindita  or  priests  of  the  Hindoo  »• 
ligion,'and  they  declared  it  to  be  contrary 
to  their  religion ;  and-  they  gave  an  opu> 
nion,  which  was  used  by  government,  as 
a  meansof  puidng  an  ead  to  it. 

Is  it  not  a  practice,  enioined  or  eocou* 
raged  by. the  religion  of  the  Hindoos,  lo 
immolate  themselves  u  a  sacrifice  to  soaao 
of  their  deities  or  idols  ?— I  believe  it  was 
practised  at  the  festival  of  Jaggemaht, 
when  they  throw  themaelves  oiider«  the 
wheels  of  the  car  in  which  the  idol  it  car* 
ried,  and  aufier  Chemselva  to  be  inutto* 
bUed. 

And  that  is  a  retigiouf  rite^njoine^  or 
encouraged  by  their  religioni?— How  fieir 
it  is  sanctionod  .by  their  books,  I  cannot 
say ;  but  it  #as  considered  as  a  reli gious 
rite  and  meritorious  sacrifice,  by  the  Hin- 
doos themselves;  there  are  many  prac« 
tices  which,  I  believe,  are  not  sanctioned 
by  their  books  of  religion* 

Juo  their  brahmins  or  priests  sanction  it, 
by  their  precepts  or  their  presence  ?«^I 
should  suppose  (though  I  never  was  pre- 
sent at  an  exhibition  of  tbe  kind,  and  I 
only  speak  from  what  I  have  heard)  their 
brahmins  or  their  priests  did  certainly 
sanction  and  approve  it. 

Arc  there  not  other  modes  of  suicide  or 
murder,  as  by  throwing  themselves  into 
the  Oanaes,  that  are  in  common  practico 
amdng  them  ?«— I  believe  there  are  ;  but  I 
do  not  speak  from  my  own  knowledge  on 
the  object,  but  what  I  have  collected  from 
others. 

Are  not  some  of  their  religious  festivals 
celebrated  by  rites  of  unnatural  obscenity  ? 
-^  never  was  witness  to  any  such  myself. 
I  have  known  verv  indecent  pictures  in 
their  tfcmple%  but  f  never  was  present  at 
4iny  indecent  rites,  nor  can  I  speak  to  tbuni 
with  any  eertamty.  ' 

b  not  the  Brahmidlcal  law  a  role  of  veiy 

Et  oppreAion  u^  the  other  casts  lb 
a  f^Tho  laM  «r  the  ^iidaaa  era  ter- 
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.tainly  peculiiU'ly'  fkvourable-  to  the  brah<- 
•mins  who  are  tbejr  priests;  they  have  e^- 
-einptitms  and  imOiunitieSf  which  the  other 
casts  have  not;  bat  I  do  pot  know  that  the 
.Brahminical  law  operates  as  oppresvive 
upon  the  other  Hindoos,  further  than  in 
the  mede  I  have  mentioned,  if  thkt  can  be 
called  oppression.  * 

Is  the  murder  of  an  individual  of  ano- 
ther cast  by  a  brahmin,  or  the  murder  of 
a  brahmin  by  an  individual  of  another 
cast  punished  in  the'  same  way,  or  what 
are  the  distinctions  between  them  ^-^They 
are  certainly  not  punished*  mi  Ae  same 
way ;  for,  t  believe,  by  the  Hindoe  law,  a 
brahmin  cannot  be  pot  to  death;  he  may 
suffer  punishment  that  shall  be  worse  than 
death,  but  he  canhot  be  pul^td  deaths  ilf 
a  person  kills  a  brahmin,  he  is  guilty  of  a 
crime  which  is  .inexpiable ;  and  is.  more- 
over, liable  to  all  the  temporal  punishments 
4»f  the  law. 

.  Does  your  lordship  speak  there  of  mal>- 
«'cioos  killing  or  Inurder,  or  killing  a  brah* 
min  dnder  any  ctrcumitances  ? — I  certain- 
ly meant  to  consider  it  at  murder ;  as  kill- 
ing with  an  intent  to  kill :  how  far  the  ac* 
cidental  killinff  of  «  brahmin  might  be 
expiable,  I  really  do  hot  know. 

Is  there  not  inch  a  prejudice  upon  that 
subject,  that  a  brahmin  will  sometimes 
threaten  to  put  himself  to  death,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  quarrel  with  an  individual  of 
an  inferior  cast,  so  as  to  brin^  upon  that 
.  Individual  the  guilt  of  an  inexpiable  crime  ? 
-—Instances  certainly   have  occurred  of 
that,   in  whicli  brahmins  have  used  that 
,  threat  as  a  means  of  extortion,  or  to  gain  a 
particular    point ;    that    is,    they    have 
threatened  to  kill  themselves,  onless  the 
point  which  they  meant  to  gain,  should  be 
conceded  to  them. 

In  your  lordship's  judgment,  is  not  the 
distinction  of  casts,  enforced  by  the  reli- 
gion of  the  Hindoos,  an  insuperable  ob- 
stacle to  their  advancement  in  civilization, 
sind  in  moral  character  ?— I  do  not  know 
vwheth^r  it  is  an  insuperable  impediment; 
.but  it  certainly  is  a  very  great  impedi- 
ment to  the  improvement  of  the  moral 
character. 

What  is  the  condition  of  the  female  sex 
among  the  Gentoos,  as  affected  by  their 
religion  and  prejudices  }*- They  are  so 
concealed,  that  we  really  know*  little  pr 
nothing  of  them  ;  nor  is  it  usoal  to  talk 
with  toe  Gentoos  about  their  female  .sex  : 
I  believe  .that  their  state  in  general  is 
aierely  th^l  of  slaves  to  their  husbands. 

In  your  lordfbip's  judgnen^  would  ibe 
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IntroduotioB  of'  Christianity  among  ^the 
Gentoos  tend  materially  to  the  improve- 
ment  of  their  civil  condition  }^A  think  it 
would  tend  to  the  improvement  of  their 
civil  condition. 

During  your  lordship's  acquaintance 
with  India,  were  any  efforts  made  by  the 
Company,  for  the  propagalicm  of  Chris- 
tianity in  Hindostan  ?<^None  that  I  recoU 
lecC. 

Were  the  missionaries,  of  whom  your 
lordship  spoke,  sent  out  add  mainlained 
by  the  Company,  or  by  the  charity  of  in- 
dividuals?—When  I  was  in  India  I  did 
not  know  them;  for  the  greatest  part  of 
the  last  year  that  I  was  in  India,  I  was 
absent  from  Calcutta ;  they  certainly  were 
not  sent  out  by  the  Company,  but  must 
have  bfen  sent  out  by  individuals. 

In  your  lordship's  judgment,  would  the 
discreet  and  well-regulated  efforts  of  mis- 
sionaries, as  they  have  generally  conduct- 
ed themselves  hitherto  in  India,  be  dagger- 
ons  to  the  peace  or  security  of  the  British 
dominions  in  that  country  ?'— I  think  noU 

Does  it  fall  within  your  lordship's  Icnow- 
ledge  or  information,  that  other  Christian 
countries,  possessing  dominions  in  India, 
have  been  more  or  less  active  than  Gkeat 
Britain,  in  the  attempt  -  to  propagau 
Christianity  in  that  country  ?v— From  what 
I  have  read,  I  should  suppose  much  more 

BO. 

Did  not  the  Danish  government,  while 
it  pomeased  settlements  in  India,  use  some 
efforts  for  that  purpose  ? — I  believe  it  did ; 
but  those  efforts  were  materially  assialed 
by  the  {Society  for  promoting  Chriatian 
Knowledge  in  this  country. 

Did  youc  lordship  ever  hear  of  any  in« 
convenienciei  or. evils  that  followed  the 
efforts  of  the  Danish  government  to  teach 
Christiani^.  iaindia?— *I  never  did. 

Are  there  not  at  present  in  India,"' consi*> 
derable  nombers  of  Christians,  natives  oT 
the  country  ?^  believe  a  great  many  in 
the  southern  parts  of  the  peninsula,  part^ 
colarly  the  Syrian  Christians. 

Are  there,  not  consideraUe  bodies  of 
Christians  in  the  island  of  Ceylon,  who 
have,  been  converted  under  the  dominion 
of  tho  Dutch  ? — ^I  believe  there  arr. 

Has  your  lordship  ever  heard  of  any 
political  evils  that  attended  the  efforts  of 
the  Dutch  in  that  line  ?— I  have  DOt,'bot, 
at  th»  same  time,  I  am  totally  unaoquaint^ 
ed  vitb  the  Dutch  proceedings. 

Are  there  oot  considerable  bodies  of 
Christians,  who  were  converted  to  Chrlsti- 
aniiy  udtr  Ihe  domiaion  of  the  FMtn- 
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g«6te,  while  they  had  teiritorieeio  Indie  ? 
—They  ceftelnly  ntde  grett  iramben  of 
converti ;  and,  I  bellefe,  there  are  many 
of  their  descendanU/iow  remaining  U>  this 
day. 

Waaany  opposition  made  by  the  native 
powers ;  or  aid  any  convulsions  follow  in 
those  pans  of  India,  in  conseqnenee  of  the 
sntrodactioo  of  Christianity  b}r  the  Porto«' 
goese  ?— I  know  rety  little  of  the  history 
of  the  iotrodoction  of  Christianity  by  the 
Portogaese.  When  I  say  I  did  not  hear 
of  any  convulsions,  allowance  must  be 
made  for  my  ignorance  of  the  history. 

Having  given  it  as  your  lordship's  opt* 
nion,  that  the  gradual  introduction  of 
Christianity  among  the  Hindoos  would 
lend  to  improve  their  civil  and  moral  con- 
dflion,  is  your  lordship  of  opinion,  that 
the  improvement  of  their  civil  and  moral 
condition  would  tend  to  increase  their 
consmoption  of  the  various  manufactures 
•f  their  dwn  or  of  any  other  country  N»I 
do  not  know  that  it  would,  in  any  const-, 
derable  degree. 

•  Would  it  have  a  tendency  to  that  efRict  ^ 
«-*!  do  not  think  it  would  have  a  tendency. 

Can  your  lordship  give  the  Committee  I  them  to  show  either  encoaragemeot  or  dis- 
any  infermat ion  respecting  the  general    cooragement;   I  have  never  heard,  since 
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that  the  government  in  the  'East  Indiea' 
had  never  lent  itsdf  directly  to  the  en- 
couragement of  Christianity  among  the 
Hindoos ;  from  your  own  knowledse^  or 
any  information  yon  have  had  the* 
means  of  acquiring  there,  was  the  govern- 
ment in  India  ever  known  to  give  any  dia- 
oouragement^  or  to  show  any 'aversion  to' 
any  iair,  reasonable  and  discreet  attempts, 
on  the  part  of  judicious  persons,  to  intro* 
duce  Christianity  ?— Ido  not  recollect  dbal 
I  said  the  government  had  never  lent 
themselves  to  the  encouragement  of  Uie 
introduction  of  Christianity  in  India ;  be« 
causa  when  I  was  tn  India  there  were  no 
»missionaries,  nor  any  attempts  made  in 
India,  that  I  know  any  thing  of.  The 
missionaries  who  arrived  at  that  time  em« 
ployed  tbemseWes  principally  tn  learning 
the  languages;  which  it  was  necessary 
for  them  to  know,  before  they  could  talk 
to  the  natives,  or  attempt  to  convert  them. 
Have  the  government  ever  shown  any 
discouragement  to  a  fair  and  judicious  at- 
tempt  on  the  part  6t  discreet  persons  to 
introduce  Christianity  ?— When  I  was  in 
India,  the  question   never  occurred,  for 


character  of  the  Danish  mission  in  India  ? 
•^Tfaere  were  two  of  the  missionaries, 
Swartz  and  Gericke,  who  were  men  that 
possessed  the  esteem  of  the  natives  in  the 
greatest  degree  ;  and  with  respect  to  the 
general  character  of  the  Danish  mission, 
the  impression  open  my  mind  is  highly 
IhvoonMe  to  it. 

Does  yovr  lordship  kn6w,  vrhether 
either  of  those  missionaries  was  able,  at 
any  time»  from  the  influence  which*  he 
possessed  with  the  natives;  to  render  any 
maiertal  services  to  the  British  govern- 
ment ?— Swartz  I  believe  was,  in  a  very 
cofMiderable  degree. 
•  Does  yonr  loraship  confine  the  descrip- 
tson  yon  have  givenr  of  the  character  of 
the  Hhidoos,  to  the  Hindoos  of  Calcutta, 
or  generally  ?— >To  the  Hindoos  as  gene* 
rally  known  to  me  on  that  side  of  India, 
not  merely  Calcutta. 

Is  the  Committee  to  understand,  that  the 
Hindoo  women  are  kept  in  confinement, 
obot  -op  ^ — I  believe  perfectly  so ;  in  a 
perfect  state  of  seclusion. 

Dow  yoor  lerdshif»  coDceite  that  the 
eraasletion  of  the  Scriptures  into  the  na- 
4rre  languages  of  Indra,  would  be  attended 
wtb  any  dangerous  consequences  ?— None 
•a  all  in  my  opinion. 

Yonr  iomship  was  nndeotfiod  tr  say, 


I  left  India,  that  they  have  shown  any 
discouragement. 

From  yoor  acquaintance  with  the  na- 
tive character,  if  they  were  to  entertain 
the  apprehension,  that  the  sovernmens  of 
India  was  secretly  favonrable  to  the  pro* 
pagation  of  Christianity  among  therof 
what  effect,  in  yoor  lordship's  mind,  would 
it  produce  upon  them  ?— -I  do  not  think 
it  would  produce  any  material  effect  upon 
the  nativea  of  India,  as  long  aa  they  were 
convinced  that  no  forcible  attempts  would 
be  made  to  convert  them. 

WouM  not  the  appearance  of  bishops^ 
or  of  an  ecclesiastical  hierarchy  among 
them,  tend  to  encourage  that  apprehen- 
sion among  the  natives,  that  force  would 
ultimately  be  used  to  esublish  Christianity 
amongst  them  }^Ai  dots  not  occur  to  me, 
that  any  soth  idea  could  possibly  arise 
from  the  appearance  of  a  bishop  in  that 
country. 

Have  there  not  been,  for  a  considerable 
number  of  years,  bishops  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  persuasion  In  dtfierent  parts  of 
India  ?-^Not  in  thd  part  of  India  in  which 
I  have  resided;  on  the  Malabar  coast 
there  hare. 

Does  your  lordship  know  of  any  discon- 
tents having  been  occasioned  by  a  jealousy 
of  those  bishops  or  ecclesiastics  ?— I  ccr^ 
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Uialy  do  not^  bQft»  at  the  Mine  titne,  I 
iMve  to  say  that  I  hare  hoavd  YOiy  iittle 
about  them  at  all. 

Wan  tbe  miasioiiary  Swads  in  Indh  at 
the  time  fvhen  your  lordship  was  there  ?-— 
He  was;  but  not  in  the  same  part  of  India. 

Does  year  lordship  know  whether  Mr* 
Swarta^  went  into  Tarions  parts  of  India* 
professinf^  to  t^ath  the  people  abont 
Chrijitianuy  among  whom  be  went?— In 
tbe  part  of  India  in  which  he  resided* 
which  .was  tbe  southern  part  of  the  penin- 
ails,  he  certainly  did  profess  as  I  bare 
nndeotood;  to  teach  the  people  Ghristia* 
nity ;  and  I  believe  since  his  death*  the 
njah  of  Tanjore  hss  granted  a  s|N>t  of 
ground  for  building  a  chnrcfa  within  his 
dominions,  for  the  use  of  native  Chris- 
tians, out  of  respect  to  the  memory  of 
SwarU. 

Does  your  lordship  ki^ow'that  any  dis- 
satisfaction was  expressed  by  any  nomber 
of  people  in  India  amongst  whom  Mr. 
Swartz  livedo  or  to  whom  be  attempted  to 
teach  Chrisiianity  ?— I  never  heard  of  any 
dissatisfaction  of  any  kind,  expressed  at 
the  conduct  of  Mr.  Swartz. 

Does  not  your  lordship  know  that  the 
missionary  2Swartz  was  highly  esteemed 
by  the  rajah  of  Tai^ore  ?.-— I  have  always 
beard  so,  and  believe  it. 

Boeanot  year  lordship  know  that  be 
was  in  the  greatest  creoit  with  the  na- 
tives of  Tanjore  ?— I  have  alwaya  nhder- 
atood  so. 

Not  merely  credit  as  a  respectable  cha« 
racter ;  butifoes  your  lordship  know  whe- 
ther, at  a  period  When  the  English  had 
lost  their  credit  with  the  natives  of  that 
country,  the  natives  did  not  enter  into 
contracu  with  the  missionary  Swartx ;  and 
whether  they  did  not  take  his  word  for 
the  fulfilment  of  those  contracts,  when 
they  would  not  take  the  word  of  any  other 
penon?^-The  circumstance^  as  it  has 
been  represented  to  me,  has  this  difier- 
enee,  that  they  took  the  word  of  Swarta 
when  they  would  not  lake  tbe  engage- 
Bient  of  their  own  rajah.  Before^  I  ijrith* 
draw,  I  beg  leave  to  state,  that  many  qoes* 
tions  have  been  proposed  to  me,  upon 
which,  if  they  baa  been  given  me  before- 
hand, I  should  have  taken  two  or  three 
days  to  consider  of  them*  before  I  return- 
ed my  answers.  I  have  given  the  best 
attswera  which  occurred  to  me  at  the  in* 
stent ;  and  I  trust  the  nature  of  the  qoes* 
tions  wiH  be  my  apology  for  any  mistakes 
I  may  hive  made  in  my  aniwera.  (His 
lorduMp  withdrew.] 
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'  The  Cbliirm«n.waa  diraqted  to  report 
program*  asidask  le«v«  to.  sit  again. 
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Wt^bi€»dasf,  March  31., 
Minutes  qp  EyinsvcB  takeh  BBVoaa 

TBS  COMMITTan    OP    TBB    W^OLB    HoVSB 

OP,  CofiiioHS  OH  T»(  East  India  Cqh- 
paht's  Appaibs  (Comimed,jl  The  House 
having  ^ain  resolved  iuelriato  a  Com- 
mittee of  tbe  whole  House  on  tbe  ASaira 
of  tbe  East  India  Comply*  Mr.  Lusbing- 
ton  in  the  Chair* 

William  Cowpxr,  Esq.  was  called  in«  and 
examined  as  follows : 

Mr.  Adam.]  How  long  were  yon  in  the 
service  of  the  East  India  Company*  in  In* 
dia  ?— Upwards  of  30  years. 

In  what  settlement  ?«-Bengal. 

How  long  have  yon  retired  from  thoi 
Company's  service? — Upwards  oC  12 
years. 

When  you  resided  in  Bengal,  was  your 
residence  in  tbe  provinces  only*  or  in  Cal- 
cutta, and  likewise  in  the  provincea  ?— In 
Calcutta,  and  in  the  provinces. 

In  what  j>rovinces  ?-^Beoffal*  Orisaa,  %nd 
Onde.  I  was  president  or  the  board  of 
revenue'for  nearly  five  years.  During  10 
years  I  was  in  council. 

Can  yon  speak  to  the  probable  eflfectof 
an  unrestrained  interoourie  of  Europeana 
in  those  settlements  ?-*I  should  apprehend 
that  such  an  unrestrained  intercourae  would 
endanger  tbe  peace  of  the  country.  It 
certainly  wooM  create  tbe  greateai  em- 
barrasamenta  to  tbe  local  goveroaaenta* 
and  to  the  authorities  under  uiem. 

Do  yon  conceive  that  soch  an  unre- 
strained intercourse  would  a0ect  tbe  hap«> 
pinesa  of  the  native  Indians ;  and,  if  ao*  in 
what  manner  ?— Undoubtedly  it  would 
subject  them  to  every  kind  of  peraecu- 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  new  adventol-era. 

Do  you  mean,  that  oppression  to  tbe 
natives  by  tbe  new  adventurers*  would  be 
the  likek  eflbct  of  the  onvestraioed  intei^ 
course  of  Europeans  ?«»It  certainly  would. 
I  understand  by  tbe  word  '  nnrestmined,' 
thai  they  ahould  be  subject  to  no  particular 
regulations,  and  only  liable,  in  caan  of 
any  actual  ofience  against  the  law,  to  the 
ponhbment  which  tbe  law  might  ordain  ; 
that  they  would,  of  course,  have  the  It* 
berty  of  going  into  the  interior,  and  cmmi* 
ducting  themselves  there  at  their  own  di^ 
cretion,  until  such  time  as  they  migfat 
commit  any  act  of  opprmnonb  whoi^  of 
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cottrseyihejr  woald  be  rendered  iobject  to 
the  Autboritiee  in  GslcutUu 

Are  offences^  by  Europeans  against  the 
naiWe  Indians,  triable  any  where  but  at  the 
supreme  coart  in  Calcutta? — Such  was  the 
regolation  when  I  qniited  India,  that  Eu- 
ropeans eottimitting  ofiences  in  the  inte- 
rior, could  be  tried  for  those  •ffences  only 
tt  Caleatu. 

Ifo  yoo  onderstand  that  the  distinction 
with'  respect  to  jorisdiction    oyer  Euro- 

Knl  or  natitea  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
i  in  India  is,  as  to  civil  matters,  open 
to  the  provincial  courts,  but  as  to  criminal 
matters,  only  to  the  supreme  court  at  Cal- 
cutta ?— CertainlVi  in  respect  to  criminal 
matters,  such  oflfences  in  Europeans  were 
coenixable  only  by  the  supreme  court  at 
Calcutta;  but  I  cannot  charge  my  me- 
mory at  this  distance  of  time,  whether 
civil  suits  were  triable  by  the  provincial 
eoortSk 

Cto  yon  state  the  probable  effect  of 
Europeans  being  frequently  subjected  to 
punishment,  upon  the  European  authority 
m  India?-— The  obvious  consequence  oF 
soch  frequent  punishments,  would  be  to 
degrade  the  European  character  in  the 
eyes  of  the  natives  of  Bengal. 

If  there  was  a  large  resort  of  Europeans 
to  the  interior  of  India,  do  you  conceive 
that,  in  case  of  their  misconduct  becoming 
general,  it  would  be  easy  to  remove  them, 
or  to  regulate  them  ? — I  should  think  it 
extremely  difficult  to  regulate  them,  if  not 
impossible,  in  the  circumstances  stated  by 
the  question ;  it  would.be  easier  to  remove 
them  than  to  regulate  them,  most  un- 
doabtedly. 

Have  yon  had  any  bpportunity  of  judg- 
ing, from  the  situations  you  held  in  India, 
of  the  probable  consumption  of  European 
commodities  ihere  by  the  natives,  in  case 
of  a  free  trade?«— I  should  imagine  very 
trifling;  the  poverty  of  the  infinitely 
greater  part  of  the  population,  renders  it 
impoasible  that  they  should  indulge  them- 
■elves  by  the  purchase  of  such  commo- 
dities ;  and,  even  if  they  had  the  means  it, 
ia  my  opinion  that  their  habits,  their  pre- 
jvdtcea,  and  their  customs,  would  all  ope- 
rate to  prevent  their  consuming  any  quan- 
tity of  such  commodities. 

Had  yoo  an  opportunity  of  knowing 
the  general  price  of  labour  in  the  pro- 
vinces in  which  you  resided  ?-^Eztremely 
low  in  all,  but  it  varied  of  course,  dependf- 
sng  on  local  circumstances ;  for  instance, 
in  the  province  of  Chittagong,  which  is 
file  eastern  dependence  of  the  Bengal  em- 
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pire,  a  labourer  certainly,  25  years  ago, 
thought  himself  extremely  well  paid,  if 
his  labour  procured  him  to  the  amount  of 
Sf.  a  month.  At  Calcutta,  the  same  de* 
scription  of  person  would  haVe  earned 
5s.  Gd  perhaps. 

Do  their  habits  of  living,  provided  their 
manners  and  customs  would  permit,  ad* 
mit  of  any  saving  sufficient  to  enable  them 
to  become  purchasers  of  European  com* 
modities  ?— I  should  think,  certainly  not. 

Is  the  Committee  to  understand  front . 
yoo,  that  the  great  bulk  of  Indian  popula- 
tion never  can  become  purchasers  of  Eu- 
ropean commodities  ?«-!  think  so. 

Have  the  natives,  residing  in  towns 
where  there  were  Europeans  settlements, 
assimilated  themselves  at  all  to  the  man- 
ners of  the  Europeans  ?— With  the  excep- 
tion  of  Calcutta,  perhaps,  and  one  or  two 
other  of  the  larger  cities,  certainly  not ; 
and  even  in  those,  more  I  should  appre- 
hend from  a  desire  to  please  the  European 
gentlemen  than  from  any  real  predilection 
ror  their  manners.         ^ 

In  Calcutta,  and  in  those  places  to  which 
you  refer,  has  such  an  assimilatioh  been 
general,  or  confined  to  a  few  persons  ? 
-^To  a  ve^y  small  proportion  of  the  inha- 
bitants. 

Have  those  Indians  been  persons  of  rank 
and  wealth  ?— -They  have. 

In  what  particulars  have  those  Indians 
conformed  to  the  manners  or  fashions  of 
Europeans  ? — Principally,  I  believe,  in  the 
furniture  of  their  bouses.  ^ 

Have  they  conformed  to  European 
manners,  in  their  dress,  their  table,  or  any 
other  article  of  their  living,  besides  the 
furniture  of  their  houses? — Not  to  my 
knowledge,  except  in  k  very  few  instances, 
where  the  superior  class  may  occasionally 
have  made  a  practice  of  receiving  and  en- 
tertaining the  gentlemen  of  the  settle- 
ment. 

Is  it  likely  that  if  there  was  a  general 
open  trade  to  that  part  of  the  world^  there 
would  be,  from  those  causes,  any  consider- 
able demand  for  European  manufactures  ? 
— I  fthould  think  not. 

Had  you  any  opportunity  of  observinjg 
in  what  manner  the  wealthy  natives,  In- 
dians, applied  their  superfluous  wealth? 
•—Certainly  not  in  the  purchase  of  Euro- 
pean articles;  of  course  they  employed 
their  superfluous  wealth  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  higher  ranks  of  people  in  other 
countries,  on  their  pleasures,  their  state 
and  ostentation.;  often  vast  sums  are 
squandered  by  them  in  the  obKquies  of 
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tbeif  relations ;.  on  tbe  death  of  a  mother 
particularlvt  a  man  has  been  known  to 
consume  his  whole  patrimony,  though  in 
every  other  respect  sordid,  and  a  miser. 

Have  yoQ  the  means  of  being  able  to 
state,  what  the  probable  political  effects  of 
an  open  trade  and  free  intercourse,  in 
point  of  commerce  between  Great  Britain 
and  India,  would  be  ? — ^The  political  ef- 
fects arising  from  such  an  influx  as  the 
question  supposes,  would  ultfmately^  I 
conceive,  be  dangerous  to  our  dominion 
there* 

In  what  manner?— I  apprehend  that 
the  introduction  of  such  multitudes  of  Eu- 
ropeans  into  tbe  interior,  would  be  pro- 
ductive of  everlasting  quarrels  and  dissen- 
tions  between  the  new  adventurers  and 
the  natives,  which  in  tbe  end  might  goad 
and  exasperate  the  latter  into  resistance 
against  their  oppressors. 

Would  that  intercourse  of  Europeans  lo 
the  poru  to  which  the  trade  would  be 
carried,,  without  their  penetrating  to  the 
interior  of  the  country,  be  attended  with 
proportionable  evil  ? — ^I  should  think  very 
great  embarraisments  might  arise  to  the 
local  governments  in  India  f/om  such  an 
intercourse  with  such  ports*  aa  it  would 
tead  to  involve  those  local  governmeats  in 
disputes  with  tbe  native  powers.  I  sup- 
pose tbe  question  to  relate  to  the  inter- 
course between  Bengal  and  the  caslero 
peninsula. 

The  question  relates  to  the  intercoorte 
between  Great  Britain  and  tbe  coasu  of 
India,  the  Ma|^bar  and  Coromandel  coasts? 
•—Does  the  question  intend  our  own  pos- 
sessions on  those  coasts,  or  refer  to  an  in- 
flux of  Europeans  into  that  part  of  tbe 
coast  which  may  yet  belong  to  the  native 
powers  ? 

Both  to  our  own  possessions  and  to 
others  ?— I  should  apprehend  that  it  would 
have  the  same  tendency  with  respect  to 
those  in  possession  of  native  powers,  that 
of  embroiling  the  local  govern  moots  in  In- 
die with  those  powers ;  nothing  can  be 
more  jealoq^  than  those  powers  are  in  their 
intercourse  with  us. 

Is  the  conduct  of  Europeans,  without 
any  intention  of  otfence  towards  the  na- 
tives, likely,  from  the  great  difference  of 
their  manners  and  habits,  to  be  offensive 
to  the  native  Indians  P^Certainly  they 
might  become  offensive,  from  the  igno- 
rance of  the  European ;  ia  his  intercourse 
with  the  natives,  he  might  give  offence 
ignorantly  in  a  thousand  ways. 
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(Exommed  fy  the  QmmiUce.J 
Would  the  habits,  prejudices,  and  cus- 
toms of  the  individual  Hindoos,  be  mate* 
rially  changed  by  their  conversion  to  the 
Christian  religion  ?-— I  really  cannot  give 
any  opinion ;  l  can  form  no  Judgment 
whatever,  what  might  be  the  effect  of  such 
conversion. 

What  is  your  opinion  with  respect  to 
the  moral  character  of  the  Hindoos  ?— I 
think  it  is  at  least  upon  the  level  with  the 
character  of  other  nations  I  have  been  ac- 
quainted with. 

What  would  be  the  political  effect  of 
the  proposed  church  establishment  for  In- 
dia ? — I  suppose  the  question  refers  to  the 
introduction  of  a  bishop  and  archdeacons: 
had  that  question  been  put  to  me  two  days 
ago,  I  should  probably  have  answered  it 
by  saying,  that  provided  the  utmost  care 
was  observed  in  the  selection  of  a  proper 
person  for  that  situation,  and  that  it  was 
expressly  understood  that  the  appointment 
was  intended  to  support  the  dignity  of  our 
own  church,  and  there  was  no  mtention  to 
intefere  in  any  form  with  the  religion  of 
the  natives,  I  could  see  none,  or  very  little 
objection  to  it;  bat  some  publications 
which  I  have  seen  in  the  public  papers  of 
to-day  and  yesterday,  have  altered  my 
opinion  upon  that  subject  entirely ;  I  am 
now  very  apprehensive  that  such  an  ap« 
pointment  might  be  liable  to  great  mis- 
construction, as  it  is  highly  probable  tb^ 
natives  oT  that  country  would  couple  such 
an  appointment  with  the  sentiments  and 
resolutions  expressed  in  the  papers  to 
which  I  allude.  If  the  Committee  will 
give  me  leave,  I  will  state  the  particulars 
to  which  I  refer :  in  the  Morning  Post  of 
this  day,  I  find  the  following  advertise« 
ment  or  notification :  "  At  a  very  nume- 
rons  meeting  of  persons  friendly  to  the  re- 
ligions instruction,  moral  improvement, 
and  civilization  of  the  inhabitants  of  our 
Indian  empire,  held  at  the  city  of  London 
uvern,  on  Monday  the  29th  instant,  the 
right  hon.  lord  Gambler  in  the  chair,''  I 
find  the  following  Resolution  :  "  That 
there  are  more  !han  fifty  millions  of  inha- 
bitants subject  to  the  British  empire  in 
India,  under  the  influence  of  inhuman  and 
degrading  superstitions,  which  form  an  ef- 
fectual  bar  to  their  progress  in  civiliza- 
tion." I  take  it  for  granted  that  in  a  very 
short  space  of  time,  this  aJveriisemefit, 
with  comments  upon  it,  will  find  its  way 
into  every  province  under  our  authority  ; 
should  this  happen^  il  is  easy  to  fon^jl 
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wbst  miul  be  the  effect  of  it.  I  am  de- 
cidedly of  opinion  that  the  first  reaolution 
I  have  now  read  to  the  Committee,  would 
fee? e  the  effect  of  exciting  a  general  fer- 
ment among  the  Hindoos ;  ana  I  am  very 
Bpprehensire  they  woald  couple  the  sen- 
timents expressed  in  this  resolotion«  with 
the  appointment  of  the  new  ecclesiastical 
estabtishment,  and  would  infer  that  the 
former  was  intended  in  aid|  of  the  latter. 

What  IS  your  opinion  of  the  probable 
success  of  any  attempt  that  may  be  made 
by  this  country  for  the  conTemion  of  the 
Hindoos,  whether  by  missionaries,  or  any 
other  means  ? — Supposing  that  such  mis- 
sionaries came  into  the  country  as  they 
hare  hitherto  done,  without  any  authority 
or  support  from  gOTcrnment,  I  am  of  opi- 
nion that  they  would  make  no  converts, 
and  do  no  mischief;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  they  were  sent  to  India  under  the 
authority  of  the  goTemment  here,  profess- 
edly to  assist  in  converting  the  natives  to 
Christianity,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  ut- 
most danger  to  our  dominion  there  would 
be  the  consequence. 

Would  they  be  likely  to  make  any  pro- 
greaato  that  conversion? — ^Very  little,  I 
ahould  apprehend ;  and  I  believe  that  any 
auch  attempt,  or  the  least  idea  of  any  at- 
tempt, under  authority,  to  convert  the  na- 
tives, would  be  followed  by  our  expulsion 
from  Bengal,  and  from  all  our  possessions 
in  India. 

What  reason  have  you  to  suppose  that 
the  Advertisemerit,  to  which  you  have  just 
referred,  will  be  circulated  thVoaghout  In- 
^a  ?.i.^f  course  hundreds  of  these  news- 
papers will  go  out  with  the  first  ship  that 
aaik  ;  and  as  there  are  many  natives  who 
were  very  conversant  in  the  English  lan- 
gaage,  even  before  I  left  the  country,  I 
ahoold  apprehend  now  that  numbers  of 
them  converse  in  that  language,  and  read 
it  as  well  as  ourselves ;  of  coarse  nothing 
more  alarming  to  the  whole  class  of  Hin- 
doos could  possibly  occur,  than  the  con- 
tenta  of  the  Advertisement  to  which  I  am 
speaking.  Very  many  of  the  persons  I 
nave  already  described  are  brahmins. 

Have  you  been  fn  the  habit  of  paying 
•ttefHion  to  the  proceedings  at  all  of  the 
Chfiatian  niissionariea  during  your  resi- 
dottce  there  ?— When  I  was  in  India,  the 
aiiasionariea  were  very  few  indeed ;  I  re- 
coHcct  only  one  in  the  vicinity  of  Calcat- 
te.  I  believe  there  were  others  at  the 
Daiiiah  settlement ;  I  can  mention  one  by 
Bane,  with  whom  I  had  no  peraooal  ao- 
ytamtanrei  a  JCr.  Sieniaiider. 


Do  you  know  that  any  evil  consequences 
have  ever  originated  from  any  proceed- 
ings of  missionaries  in  India  ? — Certainly 
not;  nor  would  any  ever  arise,  in  my 
opinion,  provided  the  influence  of  govern- 
ment was  not  employed  in  aid  of  them,  or 
to  countenance  tbem  in  their  objects  of 
converting  the  natives. 

Do  you  know  that  any  converts  have- 
^been  made  in  India  to  the  Christian  reli- 
gion ?-^I  do  not,  I  could  not  state  a  single 
mstance. 

Yoo  have  not  been  in  the  habit  of  ap-* 
plying  yoor  attentioo  at  all  to  that  sub- 
ject ?— I  have  not  particularly  applied  my 
attention  to  it,  but  I  think  I  must  have, 
heard  if  there  bad  beenany  number  of  the 
natives  so  converted. 

Do  you  not  know  that  there  are  upwards 
of  200,000  Christiana  in  India?— I  do  noc 
know  that  fact ;  I  have  heard  of  it  in  pub- 
lications that  have  come  out  since  my  re- 
turn to  England,  and  I  have  read  of  such 
conversion)  in  former  French  publications, 
but  I  cannot  vouch  for  their  authenticity 
in  any  particular  case. 

Did  yoo  ever  hear  of  that  circurostanee, 
when  you  were  yourself  in  ludia  ?--.Whea 
I  said  I  had  heard  of  it  in  publicationa 
since  I  returned  from  Indian  I  allude  to 
the  publication  of  Dr.  Buchanan;  I  have 
not  read  that  work  myself,  but  I  under- 
stand it  is  so  stated  in  that  book,  that  there 
are  that  number,  or  a  great  number  of 
Christians ;  I  had  before,  during  my  resi- 
dence in  India,  read  a  French  publication, 
entitled,  Lettres  Edifianteaf  and  in  them 
there  is  certainly  a  long  account  of  con- 
verts made  in  the  Tanjore  country;  and  I 
believe  on  the  island  of  Ceylon. 

Do  you  understand  that  the  advertise- 
ment to  which  yoo  have  referred,  proposea 
or  implies  any  thing  in  the  nature  of  com- 
pulsion, either  on  the  part  of  government, 
or  on  the  part  of  individoala,  in  proposing 
the  Christian  religion  to  the  natives  of  In- 
dia?— I  think  certainly  it  would  be  so 
conMroed,  not  on  the  part  of  government, 
but  on  the  part  of  the  individuals,  who 
formed  those  resolutions. 

Do  you  then  understand,  that  the  per- 
sons in  this  conntry  forming  these  reso* 
lotions,  coald  have  any  compolaory  power 
in  India  ?^I  do  not  say  that  they  woold ; 
but  I  say,  the  construction  which  the  na- 
tives woald  pat  upon  this  advertisement, 
backed  aa  it  would  be  by  the  great  altenn 
tion  aboat  to  take  place  in  the  ecclesioitl- 
cal  establishment,  might  be  constroed  by 
the  naltf  ea  into  a  deaigo  on  the  pen  of  go* 
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yernmebt  to  interfere  relatively  to  their  re- 
Iigioo»  aod.  to  give  their  su|>port  to  the 
soggestioQS  of  this  paper,  whereio  it  is 
stated,  that  such  and  such  measures  would 
be  highly  expedient.  I  wish  to  read  the 
paper.— [It  was  read,  as  follows :] 

"  At  a  very  numerous  meeting  of  per- 
sons friendly  to  the  religious  instructionj 
Xporal  improvement,  and  civilization  of  the 
inhabitants  of  our  Indian  empire,  held  at 
the  city  qf  Lopdon  tavern  on  Monday  the 
2i)th  instant, — Lord  Gambier  in  the  chair ; 
^he  following  Resolutions  were  unanimous* 
ly  adopted- 

1st.  "  That  there  are  more  than  50  mil* 
lions  of  inhabitants  subject  to  tbe  British 
eojipice  in  India,  under  the  influence  of  in* 
human  and  degrading  superstitions,  which 
form  an  effectual  bar  to  their  progress  in 
civilization. 

"  2d,  That  it  appears  to  this  meeting; 
that  the  only  remedy  which  can  be  sue* 
cessfally  applied  to  this  enormoot  evil,  is 
to  difliise  through  this  portion  of  our  fel- 
low sobjecu  the  blessings  of  Christian 
knowledge,  and  of  moral,  social  and  do- 
mestic improvement. 

"  3d,  That  this  meeting  does  therefore 
laost  cordially  concur  in  the  Resolutions 
expressed  by  the  House  of  Commons  in 
i7D3,<^(' That  it  is  the  peculiar  and 
'  bounden  duly  of  the  legislature  to  pro- 
'  mote,  by  all  just  and  prudent  means,  the 

*  interest  and  happiness  of  the  inhabitants 
'  of  the  British  dominions  in  India ;  and 

*  that  for  these  snds,  such  measures  ought 
'  to  be  adbptbd  as  may  gradually  tend  to 
'  their  advancement  in  useful  knowledge, 
'  and   to  their  religious  and  moral  im- 

*  provement/} 

"  4th,  That  this  meeting,  coinciding 
at  it  does  in  these  just  and  humane  senti- 
'  ments,  persuaded  as  well  of  the  political 
wisdom,  as  of  tbe  religious  duty  of  giving 
ihem  effect,  and  lamenting  that  so  little 
should  have  been  hitherto  done  to  that 
rod,  feels  it  to  be  a  sacred  obligation  to 
exert  itself  to  the  utmost  of  its  power,  in 
order  to  procure  such  provisions  in  the 
new  charter  to  be  granteo  to  the  E.  I.  Com- 
pany, as  may  aflbrd  an  opening  for  the 
gradual  communication,  by  safe  and  pru- 
dent means,  of  our  superior  religious  light 
and  social  improvements,  and  more  espe- 
cially such  as  shall  afford  sufficient  oppor- 
tunities to  those  benevolent  persons  who 
■ball  be  desirous  of  going  to  India  for 
these  purposes ;  and  also  such  provisioni 
as  vhall  prevent  the  obslxuctipii  of  their  1 
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th<t  country,  to  long  as  they  shall  con- 
duct tbemielves  in  a  peaceable  and  or- 
derly manner. 

"  5th,  That  although  this  meeting  has 
reason  to  hope  that  his  Majesty's  govern- 
ment is  favourably  disposed  to  the  princi- 
ples asserted  in  the  preceding  Resolutions, 
yet,  as  the  terms  of  the  renewal  of  the  £. 
I.  Company's  charter  are  now  the  subject 
of  discussion  in  parliament,  and  all  the 
conflicting  interests  and  opinions  involved 
in  those  discussions  are  supported  by  peti- 
tions from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  it  is 
the  sense  of  this  meeting,  that  petitions  to 
both  Houses  of  parliament,  from  person^ 
anxious  to  obtain,  and  willing  to  promote 
tbe  religious,  moral  and  civil  improve- 
ment of  the  inhabitants  of  India,  will  be 
seasonable  and  proper. 

"  6th,  That  a  petition  to  parliament, 
founded  on  the  Resolutions  which  have 
been  passed,  be  adopted  by  this  meeting, 
and  that  it  be  left  for  signature  at  the  bar 
of  this  house ;  and  also  at  the  bars  of  the 
Crown  and  Anchor,  the  Free  Masons' 
tavern,  and  the  St.  Alban'a  tavern, 

"  7th,  That  the  following  gentlemen  be 
a  committee,  with  power  to  add  to  their 
number,  for  carrying  into  execution  th^ 
objects  of  this  meeting ;  and  that  tbe  com- 
mittee be  dpen  to  all  members  of  both 
Houses  of  Parliament  who  are  friendly  to 
those  objects,  and  to  all  cleri^ymen,  and 
other  ministers :  Wm.  Alers,  Tho.  Allan, 
Wm.  Allen,  Tho.  G.  Babington,  Joseph 
Bunnell,  Wm.  Burls,  David  Cook,  Tho.  F. 
Forster,  J.  W.  Freshfield,  Ja  Gutteridge, 
L.  Hoslope,  W.  H.  Hoare,  Z.  Macauley, 
Robert  Marsden,  Samuel  Mills,  John 
Miller,  J,  G.  Oldham,  Thomas  Pellatt, 
Joseph  Reyner,  William  Samles,  H.  P. 
•Sperling,  Richard  Staniforth,  Rob.  Steven, 
John  Thornton,  E.  N.  Thornton,  W.  B. 
Trevylion,  John  Weylaad,  jun^  Samuel 
Woods,  esquires. 

''  8tb,  That  lord  Gambier  be  requested 
to  present  the  said  petition  to  the  House  of 
Lords;  and  sir  Thomas  Bariog, bart.  M.  P. 
that  to  the  House  of  Commons.  9tb« 
That  the  committee  be  aqthoriaed  to  adr 
yertise,  at  tbeir  discretion,  the  proceed- 
ings of  this  meeting;  and  to  adopt  ancb 
otb^r  means  of  giving  effect  to  its  obJ9€t%  ' 
as  to  them  shall  seem  expedient  lOlh, 
That  a  subscriptioa  he  now  entered  inie^ 
in  order  to  defray  the  ^xpepce  of  carrjr^ 
log  into  efiect  tbe  objecta  of  tbia  meeting* 
1 1  th.  That  the  cordid  f  hanks  of  this  oacf- 
uig  be  given  40  iorfl  Puoblsr*  for  MM  l^l^ 
conduct  io  Ihs  €ll»ii«'^ 
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**  The  following  is  a  copyof  the  Peti- 
tioDi  which  the  meeting  resolved 
to  adopt :— « 

''  That  your  petitioners  are  deeply  ioa- 
pressed  with  the  moral  degradation  of^the 
iinmente  popolation  of  the  British  domi* 
nioQs  in  Indi|i«  and  lament  that  so  little 
has  hitherto  heen  done  ^>  remove  itf  al- 
though the  hoDOorabie  the  House  of  Com- 
mons was  pleased  in  1793  to  resolve,*— 

*  That  it  IS  the  peculiar  and  bounden 
'  duty  of  the  British  legislature  to   pro- 

*  mote^  by  all  just  and  prqdent  mf  aos,  the 
'  iniereat  apd  bappinefs  of  the  inbi^bitants 
'of the  British  dominiops  in  Indi^;  and 
'  that/ for  thftse  ends,  such  meiwures  ought 
<  to  be  adopted,  as  may  gradqally  tend  tp 
'  their  advancement  in  useful  knowledge* 

*  and  to  their  religious  and  moral  imr 
'  provement/ 

"  That  your'  petitioners  inost  cordially 
concur  in  the  just  and  humane  sentiments 
oootained  in  the  above  Resolutions. 

"  Your  petitioners,  therefore,  implore 
your  lordships,  that  such  proviaions  may 
bo  inserted  in  the  new  charter  to  m 
granted  to  the  East-lndi^  Company,  af 
thall  aflbrd  sufficient  facilities  to  those 
beoe?oleut  persons,  who  shall  be  desirous 
of  going  to  India  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
■mnicmtiog  to  its  population  the  blessings 
of  osefol  knowledge*  and  moral  and  reK« 
gious  improfement;  and  also  sufib  pro* 
irisions  aa  shi^l  prevent  the  obstruction  of 
their  endeafoura  for  promoting  their  ob* 
ject  in  that  country,  so  long  as  they  shall 
conduct  themselves  in  a  peaceable  and 
pnlerly  manner. 

-  And  your  petitioners  shall,  &c. 

**  Subscriptions  are  received  by  th« 
members  of  the  Committee ;  by  Means. 
Down  and  Co.  Bartbolomew*lane ;  Messrs. 
Hottre,  Fleei^street ;  Messrs.  Bansom  and 
Co.  Pall  Mall ;  Mr.  Hatchard,  Picca* 
AWkfi  ap0  Meairs.  Z.  Mactaley  and 
Babington,  26,  Bircbin-lane." 

Mr.  C€Wper. — ^This  Pftper,  I  apprehend^ 
mkj  be  open  to  great  aiicoosiroction, 
and  will  have  the  effect  I  have  already 
ataied,  of  alarming  the  natives  into  an 
idem  that  an  intention  ia  entertained  in 
thia  country  to  interfere  with  their  reli* 
giova  teneU ;  in  short,  to  make  proselytes 
asri converts;  and  that,  supposing  it  to 
COM*  from  any  authority,  will  hivre,  in 
■ay  opiaioii«  the  most  dan^rons  conse 
qnencaa. 

Docanoi  this  papiv,  upon  the  face  of  it, 
pvopoM  to  lafiNT  the  opiaiona  of  tha  per* 
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sons  there  met,  to  parliament^  for  their 
decision ;  proposing  only  to  them,  what 
in  their  wisdom  shall  seem  fit  upon  th? 
subject  ?— It  certainly  does. 

Can  a  paper  of  this  import,  going  only 
to  the  proposition  of  the  subject  to  parlia- 
ment, supposing  it  were  to  circulate  in 
India,  be  supposed  to  be  the  act  of  any 
set  of  beings  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  but 
only  a  proposition  ?— Uudoqbtedly  such 
a  proposition,  would,  in  my  opinion,  tend 
to  create  the  greatest  possible  alarm 
among  the  native  Hindoqs. 

Before  the  opinion  of  parliament  could 
be  passed  upon  it  ?— -Certainly ;  ignorant 
ai  they  are,  they  might  suppose  it  to  coma 
from  authority,  or  |U  all  events  that  some* 
thing  was  in  a^tation  which  went  to  in- 
terfere with  th^ir  religion. 

Does  not  this  very  paper  quote  m  Beio* 
lotion  of  this  House  ia  1793,  purporting 
the  very  same  object  which  this  meetung 
proposed ;  and  do  you  know  of  any  agita* 
tion  created  in  India  by  that  Resolution  ? 
— It  remained  a  dead  letter,  at  leaa(.aa 
Jong  as  I  was  in  India.  It  vr as^  I  apprar 
bend,  absolutely  unknown  that  any  soeh 
clause  or  resolution  ever  had  been  takao. 
I  believe  events  have  taken  place  in  the 
interval,  between  the  passing  of  the  fini 
Besolotion,  the  Resolution  <rf  1793,  calcu* 
lated  to  alarm  the  Hindoo  population  of 
India^  apd  to  create  in  their  minds  suspi- 
cions that  there  is  an  intention  to  interfere 
with  respect  to  their  religious  rites.  I 
principally  allude  to  the  events  that  took 
place  at  the  mutiny  of  the  troops  at  Vel« 
lore. 

How  do  yon  understand  that  that  has 
any  connection  with  the  propagation  of 
Christianity  ?  I  do  not  mean  to  put  any 
such  construction  upon  those  events ;  but 
I  understand  (I  may  have  been  misint 
formed)  that  that  mutiny  originated  in 
some  ofleoce  given  to  the  Hindoo  troops 
with  respect  to  the  marks  of  their  casta. 

(The  rurther  ezanuoatioDaf  Mr.  Cowper 
iras  postponed.] 

The  right  hon.  lord  Tbignmoutb  at- 
tending, was  called  in,  at  his  own 
request,  and  a  chair  placed  for  him 
within  the  bar. 

Lord  T^sgmaoalA.— I  would  bag  leava, 
with  the  permission  of  the  House,  to  ex* 
plain  an  inaccuracy  in  my  testimony  yes- 
terday. I  will  first  read  the  question  that 
waa  proposed  to  me,  and  the  answar  wl^tch 
I  gave ;  and  then  the  anawer  which  i  would 
propoia  to  anbatitnla  Smt  it.    The  question 
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.tatnly  peculiftrly  fiivourable  to  the  brab* 
-mins  who  are  their  priests;  they  have  «»• 
emptions  and  imiliunities,  which  the  other 
casts  have  not;  but  I  do  pot  know  that  the 
.Brahn^inical  law  operates  as  oppressivje 
upon  the  other  Hindoos,  further  than  in 
the  mede  I  have  mentioned,  if  thkt  can  be 
called  oppression. 

Is  the  murder  of  an  individual  of  ano- 
ther cast  by  a  brahmin,  or  the  mardor  of 
a  brahmin  by  an  individual  of  another 
cast  punished  in  the*  same  way»  or  what 
are  the  distinctions  between  them  ^-^They 
are  certainly  not  punished'  in^  tfce  aame 
•  way ;  for,  1  believe,  by  the  Hiodoe  law,  a 
brahmin  cannot  be  pat  to  death*;  he  may 
sqflPer  punishment  that  shall  be  worse  than 
death,  but  he  canhot  be  putto  death*  >If 
a  person  kills  a  brahmin,  be  is  guilty  of  a 
crime  which  is  jnexpiable ;  and  is,  more* 
over,  liable  to  all  thetemporalpunishments 
of  the  law. 

.  Does  your  lordship  speak  there  of  mal»- 
«'cious  killing  or  murder,  or  killing  a  brab* 
min  ander  any  ctrcomtiances  ?— J  certain- 
ly meant  to  consider  it  at  murder ;  as  kill- 
ing with  an  intent  to  kill :  how  fiir  the  ac- 
cidental killinff  of  a  brahmin  might  be 
expiable,  I  really  do  hot  know. 

Is  there  not  snch  a  prejudice  upon  that 
•object,  that  a  brahmin  will  sometimes 
threaten  to  put  himself  to  death,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  quarrel  with  an  individual  of 
an  inferior  cast,  so  as  to  brin^  open  that 
Individ  nal  the  guilt  of  an  inexpiable  crime  ? 
'—Instances  certainly  have  occurred  of 
that,  in  which  brahmins  have  used  that 
.  threat  as  a  means  of  extortion,  or  to  gain  a 
particular  point ;  that  is,  they  have 
threatened  to  kill  themselves,  unless  the 
point  which  they  meant  to  gain,  should  be 
conceded  to  them. 
^  In  your  lordship's  judgment,  is  not  the 
distinction  of  casts,  enforced  by  the  reli- 
gion of  the  Hindoos,  an  insuperable  ob- 
atacle  to  their  advancement  in  civilization, 
and  in  moral  character  ?— i  do  not  know 
^wheth(r  it  is  an  insuperable  impediment ; 
.but  it  certainly  is  a  very  great  impedi- 
ment to  the  improvement  of  the  moral 
character. 

What  is  the  condition  of  the  female  sex 
among  the  Gentoos,  aa  affected  by  their 
religion  and  prejudices  ?«- They  are  so 
concealed,  that  we  really  know*  little  or 
nothing  of  them  ;  nor  ia  it  usual  to  talk 
with  the  Gentoos  about  their  female  sex  : 
1  believe  .that  their  state  in  general  is 
merely  that  of  slaves  to  their  husbands.. 

In  your  lordibip's  judgment^  would  ibe 
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IntrodttotioB  of'  Cbriatiaoity  amoUg  'the 
Gentoos  tend  materially  to  the  improve- 
ment  of  their  civil  condition  ?"I  think  it 
would  tend  to  the  improvement  of  their 
civil  condition. 

During  your  lordship's  acquaintance 
with  India,  were  any  efforts  made  by  the 
Company,  for  the  propagation  of  Chris- 
tianity in  Hindostan  ?•— None  that  I  recol- 
lect. 

Were  the  missionaries,  of  whom  your 
lordship  spoke,  sent  out  and  mainlained 
by  the  Company,  or  by  the  charity  of  in- 
dividuals?— When  I  was  in  India  I  did 
not  know  them;  for  the  greatest  part  of 
the  last  year  that  I  was  in  India,  I  was 
absent  from  Calcutta ;  they  certainly  were 
not  sent  out  by  the  Company,  but  must 
have  bf  en  sent  out  by  ihdividoals. 

In  your  lordship's  judgment,  would  the 
discreet  and  well-regulated  efforts  of  mis- 
sionaries, aa  they  have  generally  conduct* 
ed  themselves  hitherto  in  India,  be  dai^r- 
oua  to  the  peace  or  security  of  the  British 
domintona  in  that  country  ?— I  think  not. 

Doea  k  fall  within  ydur  lordship's  know- 
ledge or  information,  that  other  Christian 
countries,  possessing  dominions  in  India, 
have  been  more  or  less  active  than  Great 
Britain,  in  the  attempt  >  to  propagate 
Christianity  in  that  country  ?*— From  what 
I  have  read,  I  should  suppose  much  more 
ao. 

Did  not  the  Danish  government,  whiU 
it  possessed  settlementa  in  India,  use  some 
efforts  for  that  purpose  ?— -I  believe  it  did ; 
but  those,  efforts  were  materially  sisaiatcd 
by  the  Society  for  promoting  Cbristian 
Knowledge  m  this  country. 

Did  your  lordship  ever  hear  of  any  in* 
convenienciea  or. evils  that  fblioweo  the 
efforts  of  the  Danish  government  to  teach 
Christianity  iaindia?— I  never  did* 

Are  there  not  at  present  in  India,^consi' 
derable  nnmbera  of  Cbriatians,  natives  of 
the  country  ?— I  believe  a  great  many  in 
the  southern  parts  of  the  peninsala,  parti- 
cularly the  Syriati  Christians. 

Are  there  not  considerable  bodies  of 
Christiana  in  the  island  of  Ceylon,  who 
have,  been  converted  under  the  dominion 
of  the  Dutch  ?— I  believe  there  are. 

Has  your  lordship  ever  heard  of  any 
political  evils  that  attended  the  efibrta  of 
the  Dutch  in  that  line  }«-*I  have  no|,'bot, 
at  th»  same  time,  I  am  totally  unaoqneint- 
ed  with  the  Dutch  proceedings. 

Are  there  Qot  considerable  bodies  oC 
Cbriatians,  who  were  converted  to  ChH>^* 
anity  udfr  lh»  domiaion  of  the  Potfta- 
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gvete^  while  th«y  had  teTritori«friD  India  ? 
—They  certaiDly  made  great  numbers  of 
converts ;  and,  I  believe,  there  are  many 
of  their  desceiidaDt»;iow  remainiDg  to  this 
day. 

Was  any  opposition  made  by  the  native 
powerii ;  or  did  any  cortvulstous  follow  in 
those  parts  of  India,-  in  consequence  of  the 
introduction  of  Christianity  b}r  the  Porta^' 
goese  ?^  know  ref  y  Ihtle  of  the  history 
of  the  iotroduciton  of  Christianity  by  the 
Portogaese.  When  I  say  I  did  not  hear 
of  any  convulsions,  allowance  most  be 
made  for  my  ignorance  of- the  history. 

Having  given  it  as  your  lordship's  opi- 
nion, that  the  gradual  introfi action  of 
Christianity  among  the  Hindoos  would 
tend  to  improve  their  civil  and  moral  con- 
dition, is  your  lordship  of  opinion,  that 
the  improvement  of  their  civil  and  moral 
condition  would  tend  to  increase  their 
consAnption  of  the  various  manufactures 
•f  their  dwn  or  of  any  other  country  f— *I 
do  not  know  that  it  would,  in  any  consi- 
derable degree. 

•  Woold  it  have  a  tendency  to  that  efiect  ^ 
-»I  do  not  think  it  would  have  a  tendency. 

Can  your  lordship  give  the  Committee 
any  inflMtnation  respecting  the  general 
character  of  the  Danish  mission  in  India  ? 
•^Tbere  were  two  of  the  missionaries, 
Swariz  and  Gericke,  who  were  men  that 
possessed  the  esteem  of  the  natives  in  the 
greatest  degree ;  and  with  respect  to  the 
general  character  of  the  Danish  mission, 
the  impression  upon  my  mind  is  highly 
Aivoorable  to  it. 

*  Does  year  lordship  knew,  whether 
cither  of  those  missionaries  was  able,  at 
any  time,  from  the  influence  which'  he 
poaaessed  with  the  natives;  to  render  any 
material  services  to  the  British  govern- 
nent  ?— ^wartz  I  believe  was,  in  a  very 
considerable  degree. 

•  Does  your  lordship  confine  the  descrip- 
tion yon  have  given  of  the  character  of 
the  Hindoos,  to  the  Hindoos  of  Calcutta, 
or  generally  .'—-To  the  Hindoos  as  gene- 
rally known  to  me  on  that  side  of  India, 
not  merely  Calcutta. 

Is  the  Committee  to  understand,  that  the 
Hindoo  women  are  kept  in  confinement, 
abut  -up  ? — 1  believa  perfretly  so ;  in  a 
perfect  state  of  seclusion. 

JDoet  your  lerdship  conceive  that  the 
iraaslation  of  the  Scriptures  into  the  na- 
tive languages  of  India,  would  be  attended 
witls  any  dangerous  consequences  ?-^None 
na*H  in  my  «M»inion. 

Vonr  lordsaip  was  ondeot^od  to  say, 


that  the  government  in  Iha  'East  Indies 
had  never  lent  itself  directly  to  the  en- 
couragement of  Christianity  among  the 
Hindoos ;  from  your  own  knowledge,  or 
any  information  yon  have  had  tho' 
means  of  acquiring  there,  was  the  govern* 
ment  in  India  ever  known  to  give  any  dis- 
couragement^ or  to  show  any  aversion  to 
any  fair,  reasonable  arid  discreet  attempts^ 
ott  the  part  of  judicious  persons,  to  intro* 
doce  Christianity  ?— I  do  not  recollect  thai 
I  said  the  government  had  never  lent 
themselves  to  the  encouragement  of  tha 
introduction  of  Christianity  in  India ;  be* 
cause  when  I  was  in  India  there  were  no 
^missionaries,  nor  any  attempts  made  in 
India,  that  I  know  any  thing  of.  Tha 
missionaries  who  arrived  at  that  time  em- 
ployed themselres  principally  in  learning  ' 
the  languages;  which  it  was  necessary 
for  them  to  know,  before  they  could  talk 
to  the  natives,  or  attempt  to  convert  them.' 

Have  the  government  ever  shown  any 
discouragement  to  a  fair  and  judicious  at- 
tempt on  the  part  of  discreet  persons  to 
introduce  Christianity  ?— When  I  was  in 
India,  the  question  never  occurred,  fpr 
them  to  show  either  encouragement  or  dis- 
couragement ;  I  have  never  heard,  since 
Ilefi  Ii^ia,  that  they  have  shown  any 
discouragement. 

From  your  acqaaintance  with  the  na- 
tive character,  if  they  were  to  entertain 
the  apprehension,  that  the  aovernmenl  of 
India  was  secretly  favoun£le  to  the  pro- 
pagation of  Christianity  among  them, 
what  e(rect,in  your  lordship's  mind,  would 
it  produce  upon  them  ?— I  do  not  think 
it  would  produce  any  material  efiect  upon 
the  natives  of  India,  as  long  as  they  were 
convinced  that  no  forcible  atumpts  would 
be  made  to  convert  them. 

Would  not  the  appearance  of  bishops, 
or  of  an  ecclesiastical  hierarchy  among 
them,  tend  to  encourage  that  apprehen- 
sion among  the  natives,  that  force  would 
ultimately  be  used  to  establish  Christianity 
amongst  them  ?— It  does  not  occur  to  me, 
that  any  such  idea  could  possibly  arise 
from  the  appearance  of  a  bishop  in  that 
country. 

Have  there  not  been,  for  a  considerable 
number  of  years,  bishops  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  persuasion  in  different  parts  of 
India  ?-^Not  in  th^  part  of  India  in  which 
I  have  resided  (  on  the  Malabar  coast 
there  have. 

Does  your  lordship  know  of  any  discon- 
tenls  having  been  occasioned  by  a  jealousy 
of  those  bishops  or  ecclaiiastics  ?— I  cer- 
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tualy  do  not ;  bQl«  at  tbe  Mme  titne,  I 
have  lo  say  that  I  hare  hejusd  yery  little 
aboot  them' at  all. 

Waa  tbe  miasionary  Swarta  in  Indte  at 
tbe  time  IV hen  yourlordihip  was  there  ?•— 
He  waa;  but  not  in  the  came  part  of  India. 

Does  your  lordship  knew  whether  ilr* 
SwarlK  went  into 'Tariotts  parte  of  Indiar 
profeMin^  to  teach  tbe  people  aboat 
Christianity  among  whom  he  went?«»-Ifi 
tbe  part  of  India  in  which  he  resided* 
which. was  tbe  southern  part  of  the  panin- 
enls,  he  certainly  did  profesa»  as  I  bava 
undec»tood^  to  teach  tbe  people  Cbristfai- 
nity ;  and  I  believe  since  his  death,  tbe 
rajah  of  Tanjore  has  granted  a  spot  of 
ground  for  building  a  chorch  within  his 
dominions,  for  the  use  of  natitre  Chris- 
tiansy  out  of  respect  to  the  memory  of 
SwarU. 

Does  your  lordship  ki^ow'that  any  dis- 
aatisfaction  was  expressed  by  any  nomber 
of  people  in  India  amongst  whom  Mr. 
Swartz  lived,  or  to  whom  be  attempted  to 
leach  Cbrisiianity  ?— I  never  beard  of  any 
dissatisfaction  of  any  kind,  expressed  at 
tbe  conduct  of  Mr.  Swartas. 

Does  not  your  lordship  know  that  the 
missionary  ^iwarl^  was  highly  esteemed 
by  the  njah  of  Tai^ore  ?— I  bare  always 
beard  so,  and  believe  it« 

Doeinot  yoor  lordship  know  that  be 
was  in  tbe  greatest  credit  with  the  na- 
tives of  Tanjore  )— I  have  always  utader- 
stood  so. 

Not  merelv  credit  as  a  respectable  cha« 
racter ;  botdoes  yoor  lordship  know  who* 
ther,  at  a  period  when  tbe  Englbb  had 
lost  their  credit  with  the  natives  of  that 
conntry,  the  natives  did  not  enter  into 
contracts  with  the  missioniry  Swarts ;  and 
whether  they  did  not  take  his  word  for 
tho  fulfilment  of  those  contractSt  when 
they  would  not  take  the  word  of  any  other 
penen  ?  *—  The  circumstance^  as  it  has 
Dees  represented  to  me,  hu  this  difier- 
enea,  that  they  took  the  word  of  Swarta 
when  they  would  not  take  the  engage* 
ment  of  their  own  rajah.  Before^  I  ifith* 
draw,  I  beg  leave  to  state,  that  many  qnes* 
tions  have  been  proposed  to  me,  upon 
which,  if  they  baa  been  given  me  before- 
hand, I  should  have  taken  two  or  three 
days  to  consider  of  them,  before  I  retom« 
ed  my  answers.  I  have  given  the  best 
answers  which  occurred  to  me  at  the  in* 
stent;  and  I  trust  the  nature  of  the  qnes* 
ttons  will  be  my  apology  for  any  mistakes 
I  may  hive  made  in  my  answers^  (His 
lorduiip  withdrew.] 
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MiNUTat  QP  Eyidbmcb  taken  BXFoaa 

TBS  CoMMITTaE  Of  TSa  WPOLB  HoVSB 

or.  Comioirs  on  tob  East  India  C^h- 
pant's  Appaibi  (C(m$med.)J  The  House 
having  again  resolved  itself  into  a  Com- 
mittee of  tbe  whole  House  on  the  Afiaira 
of  tbe  JEast  India  Comply,  Mr.  LQsbing<- 
tonin  tbe  Chair, 

William  Cowpbb,  Esq.  was  called  in,  and 
examined  as  follows : 

Mr.  AdauL^  How  long  were  yon  in  tbe 
service  of  the  East  India  Compaay,  in  In- 
dia ?<~Upwards  of  SO  years. 

In  what  settlement?— Bengal. 

How  long  have  you  retired  from  tb^ 
Company's  service? — Upwards  oC  12 
years. 

When  you  resided  in  Bengal,  was  yonr 
residence  in  the  provinces  only,  or  in  Cal- 
cutta, and  likewise  in  the  prQvinoes  ?-«Iii 
Calcutta,  and  in  the  provinces. 

In  what  j>rovinces  ?— Bengal,  Orisaa,  and 
Ottde.  I  was  president  or  the  board  of 
tevenoe'for  nearly  five  years.  During  10 
years  I  vras  in  council. 

Can  you  speak  to  the  probable  effect  of 
an  unreltrained  intercourse  of  Europeans 
in  those  settlements  ?— I  should  apprehend 
that  such  an  unrestrained  interconrse  would 
endanger  tbe  peace  of  the  conotry.  It 
aertainly  woaM  create  tbe  greatcat  em- 
barrassments to  the  local  governments, 
and  to  the  authorities  under  mem. 

Do  you  conceive  that  sncb  an  unre- 
strained intercourse  would  aflRict  tbe  hap- 
pinem  of  the  native  Indians ;  and»  if  so«  in 
what  manner  ?-«Undoobiedly  it  would 
subject  them  to  every  kind  of  persecu- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  new  adventurera. 

Do  you  mean,  that  oppression  to  the 
natives  by  the  new  adventurers,  would  be 
the  likely  eflbct  of  the  unrestrained  inters 
course  of  Europeans  ?i— It  certainly  would. 
I  understand  by  tbe  word  '  unrestrained/ 
that  they  should  be  subject  to  no  particular 
regulations,  and  only  liable,  in  caae  of 
any  actual  ofienoe  against  the  law,  to  the 
ponkhment  which  the  law  might  ordain  ; 
that  they  would,  of  course,  have  the  li« 
berty  of  going  into  tbe  interior,  and  c<Wp 
ducting  themselves  there  at  their  own  die- 
cretion,  until  such  time  as  they  aatght 
commit  any  act  of  oppiaaaion»  whmi^  of 
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coane^lhiejr  wonld  be  rendered  subject  to 
the  AuthoritieB  in  Cftlcutta. 

Are  offences,  by  Eoropeans  against  the 
natiTe  Indians,  triable  any  where  but  at  the 
sQpreme  coartinCalcolta? — Such  was  the 
regulation  when  I  quitted  India,  that  £o- 
ropeans  committing  ofieoces  in  the  inte- 
rior, conld  be  tried  for  thoae  •ffences  only 
at  Calcutta. 

Do  yoo  iMderstand  that  the  distinction 
with'  respect  to  jorisdiction    oyer  Euro- 

Km  or  natitea  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
I  in  India  is,  as  to  civil  matters,  open 
to  the  provincial  coarts«  but  as  to  criminal 
mattery,  only  to  the  supreme  court  at  Cal- 
cutta ?— Certainly,  in  respect  to  criminal 
matters,  such  ounces  in  Europeans  were 
coffnixable  only  by  the  supreme  court  at 
Calcatta;  bat  I  cannot  charge  my  me- 
mory at  this  distance  oF  time,  whether 
civil  suits  were  triable  by  the  provincial 
eourts^' 

Cto  yon  state  the  probable  effect  of 
Europeans  being  frequently  subjected  to 
punishment,  upon  the  European  authority 
m  India?— The  obvious  consequence  of 
such  frequent  punishments,  would  be  to 
degrade  the  European  character  in  the 
eyes  of  the  natives  of  Bengal. 

If  there  was  a  large  resort  of  Europeans 
to  the  interior  of  India,  do  you  conceive 
that,  in  case  of  their  misconduct  becoming 
general,  it  would  be  easy  to  remove  them, 
or  to  regulate  them  ?-*!  should  think  it 
extremely  difficult  to  regulate  them,  if  not 
impossible,  in  the  circumstances  stated  by 
the  question ;  it  would.be  easier  to  remove 
them  than  to  regulate  them,  most  un- 
doubtedly. 

Have  yon  had  any  opportunity  of  judg- 
ing, from  the  situations  you  held  in  India, 
of  the  probable  consumption  of  European 
ooromodities  there  by  the  natives,  in  case 
of  a  free  trade?— I  should  imagine  very 
trifling;  the  poverty  of  the  infinitely 
greater  part  of  the  population,  renders  it 
inpoasible  that  they  should  indulge  them- 
selves by  the  purchase  of  such  commo- 
dities ;  and,  even  if  they  had  the  meant  it, 
ia  my  opinion  that  their  habits,  their  pre- 
judices, and  their  customs,  would  all  ope- 
rate to  prevent  their  consuming  any  quan- 
tity of  such  commodities. 


Had  you    an  opportunity  of  knowing    -^Certainly  not  in  the  purchase  of  Euro- 


the  general  price  of  labour  in  the  pro 
vinces  in  which  you  resided  ? — Extremely 
low  in  all,  but  it  Taried  of  course,  depend- 
ing on  local  circumstances ;    for  instance, 
la  the  province  of  Chittagong,  which 
the  eastern  dependence  of  the  Bengal  em 
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pire,  a  labourer  certainly,  25  vears  ago, 
thought  himself  extremely  well  paid,  if 
his  labour  procured  him  to  the  amount  of 
3«.  a  month.  At  Calcutta,  the  same  de- 
scription of  person  would  haVe  earned 
5«.  M.  perhaps. 

Do  their  habits  of  living,  provided  their 
manners  and  customs  would  permit,  ad* 
mit  of  any  saving  sufficient  to  enable  them 
to  become  purchasers  of  European  com* 
modities  ?— I  should  think,  certainly  not. 

Is  the  Committee  to  understand  front . 
you,  that  the  great  bulk  of  Indian  popula* 
lion  never  can  become  purchasers  of  Eo* 
ropean  commodities  }^A  think  so. 

Have  the  natives,  residing  in  towna 
where  there  were  Europeans  settlements, 
assimilated  themselves  at  all  to  the  man* 
ners  of  the  Europeans  ?-»With  the  excep- 
tion of  Calcutta,  perhaps,  and  one  or  two 
other  of  the  larger  cities,  certainly  not ; 
and  even  In  those,  more  I  should  appre* 
hend  from  a  desire  to  please  the  European 
ffenttemen  than  from  any  real  predilection 
n>r  their  manners.         ^ 

In  Calcutta,  and  in  those  places  to  which 
you  refer,  has  such  an  assimilation  been 
general,  or  confined  to  a  few  persons  ? 
—To  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  inha- 
bitants. 

Have  those  Indians  been  persons  of  rank 
and  wealth  ?— They  hare* 

In  what  particulars  have  those  Indiana 
conformed  to  the  manners  or  fashions  of 
Europeans  } — ^Principally,  I  believe,  in  the 
furniture  of  their  houses.  ^ 

Have  they  conformed  to  European 
manners,  in  their  dress,  their  table,  or  any 
other  article  of  their  living,  besides  the 
fiirnitare  of  their  houses  ? — Not  to  mv 
knowledge,  except  in  k  very  few  instances, 
where  the  superior  class  may  occasionally 
have  made  a  practice  of  receiving  and  en- 
tertaining the  gentlemen  of  the  settle- 
ment. 

Is  it  likely  that  if  there  was  a  general 
open  trade  to  that  part  of  the  woridl^there 
would  be,  from  those  causes,  any  consider- 
able demand  for  European  manufactures  ? 
— I  ftbould  think  not. 

Had  you  any  opportunity  of  observing 
in  what  manner  the  wealthy  natives.  In* 
djans,  applied  their  superfluous   wealth? 


pean  articles;  of  course  they  employed 
their  superfluous  wealth  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  higher  ranks  of  people  in  other 
countries,  on  their  pleasures,  their  state 
and  ostentation.;  often  vast  sums  are 
squandered  by  them  in  the  obsequies  of 
(2G) 
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theif  relations ; ,  on  the  death  of  a  mother 
particularly,  a  man  has  been  known  to 
consume  bis  whole  patrimony,  tliough  in 
eirery  other  respect  sordid,  and  a  miser. 

Have  you  the  means  of  being  abl^  to 
state,  what  the  probable  political  effects  of 
an  open  trade  and  free  intercourse«  in 
point  of  commerce  between  Great  Britain 
and  India,  would  be  ? — ^The  political  ef- 
fects arising  from  such  an  influx  as  the 
question,  supposes,  would  ultfmately^  I 
conceivej  be  dangerous  to  our  dominion 
there. 

In  what  manner?— I  apprehend  that 
the  introduction  of  such  multitudes  of  Ea- 
ropeans  into  the  interior,  would  be  pro- 
ductive of  everlasting  quarrels  and  dissen- 
tiona  between  the  new  adventurers  and 
the  natives,  which  in  the  end  might  goad 
and  exasperate  the  latter  into  resistance 
against  their  oppressors. 

Would  tbat  intercourse  of  Europeans  lo 
the  ports  to  which  the  trade  Would  be 
carried,,  without  their  penetrating  to  the 
interior  of  the  country,  be  attended  with 
proportionable  evil  ? — I  should  think  very 
great  embarrassments  might  arise  to  the 
local  governments  in  India  (fom  such  an 
intercourse  with  such  ports*  at  it  would 
tend  to  involve  those  local  governments  in 
disputes  with  the  native  powers.  I  sup- 
pose the  question  to  relate  to  the  inter* 
course  between  Bengal  and  the  eastern 
peninsula. 

The  question  relates  to  the  intercourse 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  coasu  of 
India,  the  Ma||d>ar  and  Coromandel  coasts? 
-—Does  the  question  intend  our  own  pos- 
sessions on  those  coasts,  or  refer  to  an  in- 
flux of  Europeans  into  that  part  of  the 
coast  which  may  yet  belong  to  the  native 
powers  ? 

Both  to  our  own  possessions  and  to 
others  ?-»I  should  apprehend  that  it  would 
bave  the  same  tendency  with  respect  to 
those  in  possession  of  native  powers,  that 
of  embroiling  the  local  goTernments  in  In- 
dia with  those  powers ;  nothing  can  be 
more  jealoi^  than  those  powers  are  in  their 
intercourse  with  us. 

Is  the  conduct  of  Europeans,  without 
any  intention  of  ofience  towards  the  na* 
tives,  likely,  from  the  great  difference  of 
their  manners  and  habits,  to  be  offensive 
to  the  native  Indians  ?^ Certainly  they 
might  become  offensive,  from  the  igno- 
rance of  the  European ;  in  his  intercourse 
with  the  natives,  he  might  give  offence 
ignorant ly  in  a  thousand  ways. 
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(Examined  iy  the  Cammkiee,} 
Would  the  habits,  prejudices,  and  cus- 
toms of  the  individual  Hindoos,  be  mate* 
rially  changed  by  their  conversion  to  the 
Christian  religion  ?— I  really  cannot  give 
any  opinion ;  I  can  form  no  judgment 
whatever,  what  might  be  the  effector  such 
conversion. 

What  is  your  opinion  with  respect  to 
the  moral  character  of  the  Hii^dooii  ?— I 
think  it  is  at  least  upon  the  level  with  the 
character  of  other  nations  I  have  been  ac- 
quainted with. 

What  would  be  the  political  effect  o^ 
the  proposed  church  establishment  for  In- 
dia ? — I  suppose  the  question  refers  to  the 
introduction  of  a  bishop  and  archdeacons : 
had  tbat  question  been  put  to  me  two  days 
ago,  I  should  probably  bave  answered  it 
by  saying,  tbat  provided  the  utmost  care 
was  observed  in  the  selection  of  a  proper 
person  for  that  situation,  and  that  it  was 
expressly  understood  that  the  appointment 
was  intended  to  support  the  disnity  of  our 
own  church,  and  there  was  no  mtention  to 
intefere  in  any  form  with  the  religion  of 
the  natives,  I  could  see  none,  or  very  little 
objection  to  it;  but  some  publications 
which  I  have  seen  in  the  public  papers  of 
to-day  and  yesterdav«  have  altered  my 
opinion  upon  that  suoject  entirely ;  I  am 
now  very  apprehensive  that  such  an  ap- 
pointment might  be  liable  to  great  mis- 
construction, as  It  is  highly  probable  tbb 
natives  ot  that  country  would  couple  such 
an  appointment  with  the  sentiments  and 
resolutions  expressed  io  the  papers  to 
which  I  allude.  If  the  Committee  will 
give  me  leave,  I  will  state  the  particulars 
to  which  I  refer :  in  the  Morning  Post  of 
this  day,  I  find  the  following  advertise* 
ment  or  notification :  "  At  a  very  nume- 
rous meeting  of  persons  friendly  to  the  re- 
ligious instruction,  moral  improvement, 
and  civilization  of  the  inhabitants  of  our 
Indian  empire,  held  at  the  city  of  London 
tavern,  on  Monday  the  29 th  instant,  the 
right  hon.  lord  Gambier  in  the  chair,''  I 
find  the  following  Resolution  :  "  That 
there  are  more  than  fifty  millions  of  inha- 
bitants subject  to  the  British  empire  in 
India,  under  the  influence  of  inhuman  and 
degrading  superstitions,  which  form  an  ef- 
fectual bar  to  their  progress  in  civiliza- 
tion." I  take  it  for  granted  tbat  in  a  very 
short  space  of  time,  this  advertisement, 
with  comments  upon  it,  will  find  its  way 
into  every  province  under  our  authority  ; 
should  this  happen^  it  is  easy  to  for^KA 
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wbtt  nratt  be  the  effect  of  it.  I  am  de- 
cidedly of  opinfon  that  the  first  resolution 
I  have  now  read  to  the  Commitiee,  would 
have  the  effect  of  exciting  a  general  fer- 
ment among  the  Hindoos;  and  I  am  very 
apprehentive  they  would  couple  the  sen- 
timents expretsea  in  this  resolution^  with 
the  appointment  of  the  new  ecclesiastical 
establishment,  and  would  infer  that  the 
former  was  intended  in  ai4  of  the  latter. 

What  is  your  opinion  of  the  probable 
sncceu  of  any  attempt  that  may  be  made 
by  this  country  for  the  conversion  of  the 
Hindoos,  whether  by  missionaries,  or  any 
other  means  ? — Supposing  that  such  mis* 
sionaries  came  into  the  country  as  they 
haye  hitherto  done,  without  any  authority 
or  support  from  government,  I  am  of  opi- 
nion that  they  would  make  no  converts, 
and  do  no  mischief;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  they  were  sent  to  India  under  the 
authority  of  the  government  here,  profess- 
edly to  assist  in  converting  the  natives  to 
Christianity,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  ut- 
most danger  to  our  dominion  there  would 
be  the  consequence. 

Would  they  be  likely  to  make  any  pro- 
gress to  that  conversion  ? — ^Very  little,  I 
should  apprehend ;  and  I  believe  that  any 
auch  attempt,  or  the  least  idea  of  any  at- 
tempt, under  authority,  to  convert  the  na- 
tives, would  be  followed  by  our  expulsion 
from  Bengal,  and  from  all  our  possessions 
in  India. 

What  reason  have  you  to  suppose  that 
the  Advertisement,  to  which  you  have  just 
referred,  will  be  circulated  throughout  In- 
dia ?— Of  course  hundreds  of  these  news- 
papers will  go  out  with  the  first  ship  that 
aails  ;  and  as  there  are  many  natives  who 
were  very  conversant  in  the  English  lan- 
guage, even  before  I  left  the  country,  I 
should  apprehend  now  that  numbers  of 
them  converse  in  that  language,  and  read 
it  as  well  as  ourselves ;  of  course  nothing 
more  alarming  to  the  whole  class  of  Hin- 
doos could  possibly  occur,  than  the  con- 
tents of  the  Advertisement  to  which  I  am 
speaking.  Very  many  of  the  persons  I 
bye  already  deacribed  are  brahmins. 

Have  you  been  In  the  habit  of  paying 
ttttcntion  to  the  proceedings  at  all  of  the 
O^tian  iqissionaries  during  your  resi- 
desce  there  ?— When  I  was  in  India,  the 
miasionarfca  were  very  few  indeed ;  I  re- 
collect only  one  in  the  vicinity  of  Calcnt^ 
la.  I  believe  there  were  others  at  the 
liiiiah  settlement ;  I  can  mention  one  by 
•ame,  with  whom  I  bad  no  peiaoDal  ao- 
friah^aace,  a  Jlr.  Kietnandor. 


Do  you  know  that  any  evil  consequences 
have  ever  originated  from  any  proceed- 
ings of  missionaries  in  India  ? — Certainly 
not;  nor  would  any  ever  arise,  in  my 
opinion,  provided  the  influence  of  govern- 
ment was  not  employed  in  aid  of  them,  or 
to  countenance  them  in  their  objects  of 
converting  the  natives. 

Do  you  know  that  any  converts  have- 
/been  made  in  India  to  the  Christian  reli- 
gion ?-^I  do  not,  I  could  not  state  a  single 
msiance. 

You  have  not  been  in  the  habit  of  ap- 
plying your  attention  at  all  to  that  sub- 
ject ?— I  have  not  particitlarly  applied  my 
attention  to  it,  but  I  think  I  must  have, 
heard  if  there  had  been  any  number  of  the 
natives  so  converted. 

Do  you  not  know  that  there  are  upwards 
of  2(X),(X)0  Christians  in  India?— I  do  not 
know  that  fact ;  I  have  heard  of  it  in  pub* 
lications  that  have  come  out  since  my  re- 
turn to  England,  and  I  have  read  of  such 
conversions  in  former  French  publications, 
but  I  cannot  vouch  for  their  authenticity 
in  any  particular  case. 

Did  you  ever  hear  of  that  circumstanfe; 
when  you  were  yourself  in  India  ?r-Whea 
I  said  I  had  heard  of  it  in  publications 
since  1  returned  from  India*  I  allude  to 
the  publication  of  Dr.  Buchanan;  I  have 
not  read  that  work  myself,  but  I  under- 
stand it  is  10  ststed  in  that  book,  thai  there 
are  that  number,  or  a  great  number  of 
Christians ;  I  had  before,  during  my  resi- 
dence in  India,  read  a  French  publication, 
entitled,  Lettres  Edifiantesf  and  in  them 
there  is  certainly  a  long  account  of  con- 
verts made  in  the  Tanjore  country;  and  I 
believe  on  the  island  of  Ceylon. 

Do  you  understand  that  the  advertise- 
ment to  which  you  have  referred,  proposes 
or  implies  any  thing  in  the  nature  of  com- 
pulsion, either  on  the  part  of  government, 
or  on  the  part  of  individoala,  in  proposing 
the  Christian  religion  to  the  natives  of  In- 
dia?— I  think  certainly  it  would  be  so 
construed,  not  on  the  part  of  government, 
but  on  the  pan  of  the  individuals,  who 
formed  those  resolutions. 

Do  yon  then  understand,  that  the  per- 
sons in  this  country  forming  these  reso« 
lotions,  could  have  any  compulsory  power 
in  India  ?^I  do  not  say  that  ihey  would  ; 
but  I  say,  the  construction  which  the  na* 
tives  wonid  pot  upon  this  advertisement, 
backed  as  it  would  be  by  the  great  altem- 
tion  about  to  take  place  in  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal establishment,  might  be  constmed  by 
the  naliyea  into  a  design  on  the  pen  of  go* 
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Ternment  to  interfere  relatively  to  their  re- 
ligioD*  and.  to  giye  their  support  to  the 
suggestions  of  this  paper,  wherein  it  is 
stated,  that  such  and  such  measures  would 
be  highly  expedient.  I  wish  to  read  the 
paper.— [It  was  read,  as  follows :] 

"  At  a  very  numerous  meeting  of  per- 
sons friendly  to  the  religious  instructioni 
iporal  Improvement,  and  civilization  of  the 
inhabitants  of  our  Indian  empire,  held  at 
the  city  of  London  tavern  on  Monday  the 
.  2Uth  ipstant,— Lord  Gambler  in  the  chair  ^ 
^he  following  Resolutions  were  unanimous- 
ly adopted- 

1st.  «  That  there  are  more  than  50  mil- 
lions of  inhabitants  subject  to  tbe  British 
empii;e  in  India,  under  the  influence  of  in- 
human and  degrading  superstitions,  which 
form  an  effectual  bar  to  their  progress  in 
civilization. 

"  2d,  That  it  appears  to  this  meeting; 
that  the  only  remedy  which  can  be  suc- 
cessfully applied  to  this  enormous  evil,  is 
to  diffuse  through  this  portion  of  our  fel- 
low subjects  the  blessings  of  Christian 
knowledge,  and  of  moral,  social  and  do- 
mestic improvement. 

*'  9d,  That  this  meeting  does  therefore 
most  cordially  concur  in  the  Resolutions 
expressed  by  the  House  of  Commons  in 
1703,— ('That  it  is  the  peculiar  and 
'  bounden  duty  of  the  legislature  to  pro- 

*  mote,  by  all  just  and  prudent  means,  the 
'  interest  and  happiness  of  the  inhabitants 
'of the  British  dominions  in  India;  and 

*  that  for  these  snds,  such  measures  ought 

*  to  be  adbpted  as  may  gradually  tend  to 
'  their  advancc«nent  in  useful  knowledge, 

*  and   to  their  religious  and  moral  im- 

*  provement/) 

"  4th,  That  this  meeting,  coinciding 
^s  it  does  in  these  just  and  humane  senti- 
'  nients,  persuaded  as  well  of  the  political 
wisdopa,  as  of  the  religious  duty  of  giving 
them  effect,  and  lamenting  that  so  liitie 
should  have  been  hitherto  done  to  that 
isnd,  feels  it  to  be  a  sacred  obligation  to 
exert  itself  to  the  utmost  of  its  power,  in 
prder  to  procure  such  provisions  in  the 
new  charter  to  be  granted  to  the  E.  I.  Com- 
pany, as  may  afibrd  an  opening  for  the 
gradual  communication,  by  safe  and  pru- 
ent  means,  of  our  superior  religious  light 
and  social  improvements,  and  more  espe- 
cially such  as  shall  afford  sufficient  oppor- 
tunities to  those  benevolent  persons  who 
sbaU  be  desirous  of  going  to  India  for 
these  purposes ;  and  also  such  provisions 
as  shall  prevent  the  6bs|iuctJ9ii  of  their 
endrifaittp  fosr  promoftiDg  tbeir  ol^t  10 


thtt  country,  to  long  as  they  shall  con- 
duct themselves  in  a  peaceable  and  or- 
derly manner. 

"  5th,  That  although  this  meeting  has 
reason  to  hope  that  his  Majesty's  govern- 
ment is  favourably  disposed  to  the  princi- 
ples asserted  in  the  preceding  Resolutions, 
yet,  as  the  terms  of  the  renewal  of  the  £. 
I.  Company's  charter  are  now  the  subject 
of  discussion  in  parliament,  and  all  the 
conflicting  interests  and  opinions  involved 
in  those  discussions  are  supported  by  peti- 
tions from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  it  is 
the  sense  of  this  meeting,  that  petitions  to 
both  Houses  of  parliament,  froip  person^ 
anxious  to  obtain,  and  willing  to  promote 
the  religious,  moral  and  civil  improve- 
ment of  the  inhabitants  of  India,  will  be 
seasonable  and  proper. 

"  6th,  That  a  petition  to  parliament, 
founded  on  the  Resolutions  which  have 
been  passed,  be  adopted  by  this  meeting, 
and  that  it  be  left  for  signature  at  the  bar 
of  this  house ;  and  also  at  the  bars  of  the 
Crown  and  Anchor,  the  Free  Masons' 
tavern,  and  the  St.  Alban's  tavern. 

"  7th,  That  the  following  gentleman  b« 
a  committee,  with  power  to  add  to  their 
number,  for  carrying  into  execution  th^ 
objects  of  this  meeting ;  and  that  the  com- 
mittee be  dpen  to  all  members  of  both 
Houses  of  Parliament  who  are  friendly  to 
those  objects,  and  to  all  derjiymen,  and 
other  ministers:  Wm.  Alers,  Tho.  Alias, 
Wm.  Allen,  Tho.  G.  Babington,  Joseph 
Bunnell,  Wm.  Burls,  David  Cook,  Tho.  F. 
Forster,  J.  W.  Freshfield,  Jo.  Gutteridge, 
L.  Hoslope,  W.  H.  Hoare,  Z.  Macauley, 
Robert  Marsden,  iSamuel  Mills,  John 
Miller,  J.  G.  Oldham,  Thomas  Pcllatt, 
Joseph  Reyner,  William  Samles,  H.  P. 
Sperling,  Richard  Stanifortb,  Rob.  Steven, 
John  Tburnton,  R  N.  Thornton,  W.  B. 
Trevylion,  John  Weylaod,jun.,  Samuel 
Woods,  esquires, 

"  8tb,  That  lord  Gambier  be  requested 
to  present  the  said  petition  to  the  House  ef 
Lords;  and  sir  Thomas  Baring,  bart.  M.  P. 
that  to  the  House  of  Commons.  9lb« 
That  the  committee  be  authoriaed  to  ad^ 
yertise,  at  tbeir  discretion,  the  procei^d- 
ings  of  this  oieeting ;  and  lo  adopt  aocb 
other  means  of  giving  effect  to  its  objects^  ' 
as  to  them  shall  se^m  expedient  lOlJh, 
That  a  subscription  he  now  entered  iiM(» 
in  order  to  defray  the  isxpepce  of  canrjr- 
ing  into  effect  the  objects  of  tbia  meeting* 
1 1  tb.  That  the  cordial  thanks  of  this  m^ns^ 
iog  be  given  Ao  )ord  Gwibier^  fpr  Jm*  %h\p 
conduct  ia  (hfi  «h»u«'^ 
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'*  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  Peti- 
tion, which  the  meeting  resolved 
to  adopt  :— 

"  That  your  petitioaers  are  deeply  im* 
pressed  with  the  naoral  degradation  of  the 
iioDiense  population  of  the  British  domi- 
nioiis  in  Indiai  and  lament  that  so  little 
has  hitherto  heen  done  \p  remove  it*  al* 
though  the  honourable  the  House  of  Com- 
mons was  pleased  in  1793  to  resolfe«— 
<  That  it  IS  the  peculiar  and  bounden 
'  duty  of  the  British  legislature  to  pro* 
'  iBou>  by  all  just  and  prudent  rowans,  the 

*  interest  ajnd  happiness  of  the  inhabitants 

*  of  the  British  dominions  in  India;  and 
'  that/ for  these  ends«  such  measures  ought 
«  to  be  adopted^  as  may  gradually  tend  t9 
'  iheir  advancement  in  useful  knowledge^ 

*  and  to  their  religious  and  moral  im* 
'  provement/ 

**  That  your'  petitioners  most  cordially 
coDCor  in  the  just  and  humane  sentiments 
contained  in  the  abofe  Resolutions. 

«« Your  petitioners,  thereforef  implore 
your  lordships,  that  such  provisions  may 
be  inserted  in  the  new  charter  to  be 
granted  to  the  East-lndi^  Company,  af 
ihalt  aflbrd  sufficient  facilities  to  those 
benevolent  persons,  who  shall  be  desirous 
of  going  to  India  for  the  purpose  of  com* 
iDooicBting  to  its  population  the  blessings 
of  useful  knowledge,  and  moral  and  reli- 
gious improvemeot;  and  also  such  pro- 
visions as  shi^l  prevent  the  obstruction  of 
tbeir  endeavours  for  promoting  their  ob* 
jccC  in  that  country,  so  long  as  they  shall 
conduct  themselves  in  a  peaceable  and 
orderly  manner. 

•*  And  your  petitioners  shall,  &c. 

**  Subscriptions  are  received  by  the 
oaembers  of  the  Comnittea ;  by  Messrs. 
Down  and  Co.  Bartholomew*lane ;  Messrs. 
Hoare,  Fleetpstreet  |  Messrs*  Ransom  and 
Co.  Pall  Mall;  Mr.  Hatchard,  Picca« 
diUf  I  aod  Meaan.  Z.  Mac^aley  and 
Bamngtoo,  26,  Bircbin*laoe/' 

Mr.  Graper.-^Thia  Pkper,  I  apprehend^ 
iBsnf  be  open  lo  great  miicooslroction, 
SM  will  have  tbe  efiect  I  bare  already 
aialod,  of  alarming  the  natives  into  an 
idea  that  an  iatention  is  entertained  in 
thaa  country  to  interieni  with  their  reli- 
giova  tenets  ;  in  short,  to  make  proselytes 
converts;  and  that,  aoppoaiog  it  to 
io  from  an^  authority,  will  biuro,  in 
ny  opinioii^  the  omisI  dai%eroas  ooosd* 
qoencoB. 

I>oca  not  Ibis  paper,  upon  the  fcce  of  it, 
to  lafiNT  taa  opiniona  of  tho  per* 
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sons  there  met,  to  parliament,  for  their 
decision ;  proposing  only  to  them,  what 
in  their  wisdom  shall  seem  fit  upoii  the 
subject  ?-»It  certainly  does. 

Can  a  paper  of  this  import,  going  only 
to  the  proposition  of  the  sul^ect  to  parlia- 
ment, supposing  it  were  to  circulate  in 
India,  be  supposed  to  be  the  act  of  any 
set  of  beings  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  but 
only  a  proposition  ?— -Undoubtedly  such 
a  proposition,  would,  in  my  opinion,  tend 
to  create  the  greatest  possible  alarm 
amonff  the  native  Hindoos. 

Pemre  the  opinion  of  parliament  could 
be  passed  upon  it  ?— <Certainly ;  ignorant 
af  they  are,  they  might  suppose  it  to  como 
from  authority,  or  fit  all  events  that  some* 
thing  was  'in  a^tation  which  went  to  in- 
terfere with  their  religion. 

Does  not  this  very  paper  quote  a  Reio* 
lotion  of  this  House  in  1793,  purporting 
the  very  same  object  which  this  meeting 
proposed ;  and  do  joq  know  of  any  p^ita- 
tion  created  in  India  by  that  Resolution  i 
— It  remained  a  dead  letter,  at  leas(.as 
Jong  as  I  was  in  India.  It  vr as^  I  appror 
bend,  absolutely  unknown  that  any  sodh 
clause  or  resolution  ever  had  been  taken* 
I  believe  events  have  taken  place  in  the 
interval,  between  the  passing  of  the  first 
Resolution,  the  Resolution  ^  1793,  calcu- 
lated to  alarm  the  Hindoo  population  of 
Indi^f  i^d  to  create  io  their  minds  suspi* 
cions  that  there  is  an  intention  to  interfere 
with  respect  to  their  religious  rites.  I 
principally  allude  to  the  events  that  took 

Slace  at  the  mutiny  of  the  troops  at  Vol* 
>re. 

How  do  yon  understand  that  that  has 
any  connection  with  the  propagation  of 
Christianity  ?  I  do  not  mean  to  pot  any 
such  construction  upon  those  events ;  but 
I  understand  (I  may  have  been  misin* 
formed)  that  that  mutiny  originated  in 
some  ofleoce  given  to  the  Hindoo  troops 
with  respect  to  the  marks  of  their  casta. 

[The  lurther  examinatioa  of  Mr.  Cowper 
iras  postponed.] 

The  right  hon.  lord  Tbignmouth  at- 
tending, was  called  in,  at  his  own 
request,  and  a  chair  placed  for  him 
within  the  bar. 


Lord  TdgmmitA*^ 
with  the  permission 
plain  an  inaccuracy 
terday*  I  will  first 
waa  proposed  to  me, 
I  gave ;  and  then  the 
piopoie  to  snbatitolo 


•I  would  bog  leavo, 
of  the  Hoose,  to  ex* 
in  my  teslimooy  yes- 
read  the  question  that 
and  the  answer  whiob 
answer  which  I  would 
ka  it    The  question 
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proposed  to  me  was,  "Has  noftyour  lord- 
ship  beard  that  one  of  the  chief  causes  of 
the  mutiny  at  Vellore,  in  which  a  British 
regiment  was  massacred,  was  an  opinion 
of  that  kind,  that  is  of  an  intention  to 
force  the  Christian  religion  upon  the  nV 
tives  ?"  The  answer  which  I  gave  was, 
"  I  certainly  did  see  it  asserted  in  print  in 
this  country ;  but  I  look  some  pains  to 
clear  up  that  point,  and  cleared  it  up 
completely  tomy  own  satisfaction,  thai  the 
assertion  was  totally  without  foundation. 
I  would  heg  leave  to  mention,  that  my 
opinion  upon  the  subject  is  in  print,  in  a 
pamphlet  that  does  not  bear  my  name, 
but  was  very  well  known  to  be  written  by 
myself,  entitled,  Considerations  on  the 
Practicability,  Policy,  and  Obligation  of 
communicating  the  Knowledge  of  Chris* 
tianity  to  the  Natives  of  India.  I  refer  to 
that  pamphlet,  as  contaiqing  an  answer  to 
the  question  put  to  roe/'  The  explana* 
tton  I  would  wish'  to  give  upon  the  point 
18  this :  '*  That  I  did  hear  that  an  intention, 
imputed  to  the  English  government,  of 
forcing  Christianity  upon  the  native  troops, 
was  the  cause  of  the  mutiny  at  Vellore ; 
thatit  had  been  so  explained  by  some  de- 
aignitig  persona  to  the  troops ;  and  that, 
being  at  the  same  time  coupled  with  a 
public  order,  from  which  it  derived  weight 
and  plausibility,  it  had  had  an  effect  in 
producing  that  mutiny.  I  can  explain  to 
the  Committee,  if  they  will  allow  me,  the 
cause  of  the  mistake ;  my  recolleettort  was 
carried  back  to  that  pamphlet,  to  which  I 
referred,  in  which  I  had  endeavoared  to 
refute  an  opinion,  that  the  great  increase 
of  missionaries  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel, 
with  the  publication  of  the  Scriptures  and 
other  tracts,  have  been  a  concorrent  cause 
in  producing  the  mutiny  at  Vellore ;  but 
my  recollection  not  beirtg  clear  on  the 
subject,  I  transferred  the  refutation  to  the 
other  part  of  the  argnnient,  instead  of  con* 
fining  it  to  that  which  I  have  now  stated." 

Does  your  lordship  think  it  woold  be 
advisable  to  allow  persons  to  take  upon 
them  the  character  of  preachers  and 
teachers  of  Christianity  in  India,  without 
some  previous  examination  as  to  their  fit- 
ness for  the  undertaking,  in  respect  to  re- 
ligions knowledge  and  discretion  ?— I  think 
they  should  not  be  allowed,  vrithout  testi- 
monies to  their  fitness  for  the  business. 

Does  your  lordship  think  that  any  qna- 
lificatioD  could  justify  sending;  preaeners 
to  preach  the  Christian  religion  in  thai 
country ;  'that  it  could  be  done  with  safety 
to  the  government  of  the  country  ?— Cer^ 


the  Prweea  qt  Waku 
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tainly  I  do ;  I  think  upon  that  subject  I 
may  appeal  to  experience;  there  have 
been  missionaries  now  in  Bedgal,  from 
this  country,  17  years;  they  have  circu- 
lated among  the  natives  various  copies  of 
the  Scriptures  in  the  dialects  of  India,  with 
many  other  pamphlets;  and  I  have  not 
heard  that  any  thing  that  they  have  done 
has  been  the  cause  of  alarm  among  the 
natives  in  India.  [His  lordship  withdrew.] 
The  chairman  was  directed  to  report 
progress,  and  ask  leave  to  sit  again. 

The  PaiNCBss  op  -Walks.]  Mr.  WkU* 
bread  assured  the  House  that  it  was  with 
great  pain  and  reluctance,  that  he  now 
came  forward  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  a  circumstance  connected  with  a 
subject  which  he  had  hoped  would  ntitf 
have  been  necessary  again  to  discuss  or 
allude  to  in  that  House.  Nevertheless, 
some  circumstances  had  occurred  since 
he  last  obtruded  himself  upon  their  atten* 
tion,  so  novel,  and  so  important  in  their 
nature,  that  he  felt  himself  obliged  by  his 
public  doty  to  submit  them  to  their  consi- 
deration. On  Saturday  last,  a  letter,  pur« 
porting  to  be  from  the  earl  of  Moira,  to  a 
member  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Free- 
masons, appeared  in  many  of  the  public 
papers.  There  was  every  reason  to  be* 
lieve  that  the  letter  did  really  come  from 
the  noble  lord,  and  be  understood  that  his 
lordship  avowed  it.  Upon  a  most  extra- 
ordinary paragraph  which  appeared  in 
that  letter  he  now  wished  to  ofier  a  few 
remarks.  The  public  bad  lately  been  told» 
or  at  least  induced  by  general  rnmoor  and 
by  what  had  passed  in  that  House  on  a 
former  occasion  to  believe,  that  all  farther 
investigation  had  been  stopped ;  and  they 
had  heard  with  great  satisfaction  that  the 
Princess  Charlotte  had  visited  her  royal 
mother.  They  had  hoped  that  this  un- 
happy business  was  on  the  point  of  being 
favourably  terminated  in  a  manner  satia- 
factory  to  all  parties.  The  letter,  how- 
ever,  which  haa  been  pobKshed  under  the 
sanction  of  the  high  name  of  lord  Moira, 
contained  matter  of  which  he  thought  an 
explanation  absolutely  necessary;  and 
as  the  noble  lord  was  upon  the  point  of 
leaving  this  country  to  execute  the  bi^ 
duties  with  which  he  was  entrusted  in 
India,  it  appeared  to  him  absohHelv  ne- 
cessary, that  before  his  departure  he  smmM 
explain  the  meaning  of  certain  para^pha 
(of  which  he  alone  could  explain  the 
meaning),  but  which,  according  to  the 
obfiona  construction  of  tham»  vrere  copii«^ 
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liered  by  the  public  as  reflecting  opibn  ber 
royal  highneti  ibe  Princeti  of  Wales, 
NotbiDg  indeed,  under  all  tbe  circam* 
stances  of  tbe  case,  conld  be  more  indis> 
pensably  necessary  tban  to  bring  tbe  sub- 
ject tbus  under  parliamentary  notice,  for 
tbe  purpose  of  giving  to  tbe  noble  earl  an 
ppportunitjT  either  of  substantiating  the 
*  charge,  which  that  paragraph  conveyed, 
or  of  publicly  stating  what  bis  meaning 
was  by  the  language  therein  contained. 
The  urgency  of  the  case  bad  induced  him 
to  forego  the  ordinary  practice  of  giving 
regular  notice*  a  circumstance  whiqh  be 
was  sure  the  House  would  do  him  the  jus* 
tice  to  believe  arose  only  from  necessity. 
<— He  should  now  point  out  tbe  paragraphs 
which,  as  he  thought,  his  lordship  should 
be  called  upon  to  es^plain  before  he  left 
£ngland.  In  that  letter  there  was  the 
following  sentence  :— 
'  "  When  the  Prince  did  me  the  honour 
of  relatins  to  me  this  representation  of 
lord  EardTey\  expressing  great  uneasi- 
ness that  the  asserted  notoriety  of  tbe  in- 
terviews at  Belvidere,  and  the  comments 
of  the  neighbours  sbpuld  force  him  to  take 
any  public  steps,.  I  suggested  the  possibi- 
lity that  there  might  be  misapprehension 
of  the  circumstances;  and  I  entreated  that, 
before  any  other  procedure  should  be  de- 
termined upon,  I  might  send  for  the 
steward  (Kenny)  and  the  porter  (Jonathan 
Partridge)  to  examine  them.  This  was 
permitted.  I  sent  for  the  senrants,  and 
questioned  them.  My  report  to  the  Prince 
was,  that  the  matter  had  occasioned  very 
little  observation  in  the  boose,  none  at  all 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  that  it  was  en- 
tirely unnecessary  for  his  Royal  Highness 
to  notice  it  in  any  shape.  The  servants 
bad  been  desired  by  me  never  to  talk  upon 
tbe  subject ;  lord  Eardley  was  informed, 
that  his  conception  of  what  had  been 
stated  by  the  servants  was  found  to  be  in- 
accurate ;  no  mention  was  ever  made  to 
mny  one,  not  even  to  the  lords  who  con- 
ducted the  enquiry,  three  years  afterwards, 
of  the  particulars  related  by  the  servants; 
and  tbe  circumstance  .never  would  hare 
been  known  at  all,  had  not  the  legal  ad- 
visers of  tbe  Princess,  for  the  sake  of  put- 
ting a  false  colour  on  that  investigation, 
jofHscreetly  brought  it  forward.  The 
death  of  Kenny,  in  the  intervaJ,  tempted 
them  to  risk  this  procedure.  Jonathan 
l^artridge  having  been  known  at  the  time 
when  he  was  questioned  to  be  devoted  to 
the  Princess,  from  his  own  declaration  to 
tbe  steward,  no  one  can  doubt  bq(  that 
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her  Royal  Highness  would  the  next  day  be 
informed  by  him  of  his  having  been  exa« 
mined.  The  measure  was  most  offensive^ 
if  not  justified  by  some  uncommon  pecu- 
liarity of  circumstance.  Yet  absoluto 
silence  is  preserved  upon  it  for  so  long  a 
period  by  her  Royal  Highneas's  advisers; 
a  forbearance  only  to  be  solved  by  their 
being  too  cautious  to  touch  upon  the  point 
while  iLenny  was  alive." 

.  When  first  he  read  the  paragraph,  be 
could  not  avoid  putting  tbe  same  construe* 
tion  upon  it,  which  be  found,  by  the  pob<* 
lie  papers,  had  been  put  upon  it  out  of 
doors.  He  did  conceive  it  to  mean^  that 
there  was  something  in  the  evidence  of 
Kienny  which  made  the  advisers  of  the 
Princess  afraid  to  advert  to  it  during  his 
lifetime ;  and  with  this  impression  on  his 
mind,  he  had  intended  to  have  brought  the 
matter  before  the  House  last  Monday,  in 
order  that  an  impression  should  not  go 
abroad  injurious  to  the  Princess,  after  tbe 
earl  of  Moira  should  have  led  the  country, 
and  explanation  was  impossible.  Upon 
reading  the  paragraph,  however,  over  and 
over  again,  to  try  whether  he  could  find 
out  another  meaning,  it  did  occur  to  him 
that  perhaps  his  lordship  only  meant,  that 
Kenny,  if  alive,  could  have  contradicted 
any  person  who  said  that  bis  lordship  exa« 
mined  the  witnesses  in  any  manner  that 
was  improper  or  unbecoming  his  dignity. 
Thinking  that  this  might  possibly  he  the 
meaning  of  the  noble  lord,  he  did  notoon« 
ceive  it  necessary  to  bring  the  business 
before  the  House ;  but  finding  by  some 
observations  in  one  of  the  public  papers  of 
this  day,  that  the  subject  was' viewed  in 
another  lieht  out  of  doors,  and  that  the 

f)ublic  understood  that  part  of  the  noble 
ord's  letter,  according  to  its  plain  and  ob. 
vious  construction,  he  thought  it  now  of 
the  greatest  importance,  that  lord  Moira 
should  have  an  opportunity  of  explaining 
his  meaning,  before  he  left  the  country. 
As  any  assertion  which  came  from  a  man 
so  high  in  rank,  and  so  high  in  character 
as  lord  Moira,  must  carry  with  it  great 
weight,  he  thought  that  an  impression 
ought  not  to  be  sufiered  to  remain  on  the 
public  mind,  that  either  the  Princess,  or 
her  advisers,  were  ever  afraid  that  her  bo- 
pour  would  have  been  in  danger  from  any 
evidence  which  Kenny  might  have  given. 
There  was  another*  paragapb,  which  lord 
Moira,  and  none  but  he,  could  explain* 

When  it  was  stated  in  the  letter,  that 
Partridge,  lord  Eardley's  porter,  wu 
known  to  be  ei}tirely  devoted  to  tbe  Prin- 
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ces8,  be  thought  it  ought  to  be  explained, 
whai  was  meant  by  the  devotion  or  one  oF 
lord  £ard ley's  menial  servanta  to  the  Prin- 
cess of  Wales  ?  How  or  from  what  reason 
it  could  be  supposed  that  a  person  in  that 
atiition  of  life  would  communicate  to  the 
Princess  of  Wales  any  examination  which 
be  might  have  undergone^  was  a  matter 
capable  of  explanation  only  by  the  nobk 
earl,  and  if  not  explained  by  him,  how 
it  was  possible  for  any  other  person  to 
explain  it,  he  knew  not.  Finding  that 
.  this  part  of  the  noble  earl's  letter,  as  well 
as  that  16  which  he  had  first  directed  the 
attention  of  Che  House,  had  been  comment- 
upon  in  a  public  print,  and  a  surprise  ex- 
pressed equal  to  that  which  he  himself 
relt,  he  could  not  be  content  to  sufier  the 
matter  to  pass  without  making  some  ob- 
servations, oc  without  pointing  out  the  ex- 
pediency, as  well  as  the  absolute  neces- 
sity, of  requiring  a  full  and  satisfaqtory 
explanation  from  the  noble  earl  before  he 
quitted  Great  Britain.  When  the  exalted 
rank  of  the  earl  of  Moira  was  considered, 
and  when  it  was  known  that  every  thine 
which  came  from  him  would  be  received 
by  the  country  with  that  degree  of  weight 
to  which  his  lordship's  opinions  and  re- 
marks were  entitled,  be  apprehended  that 
a  feelinffof  justice  as  well  towards  the 
earl  of  Moira  himself,  as  towards  the 
Princess  of  Wales,  called  for  an  explicit 
declaration  of  the  real  meaning  of  the 
words  in  the  noble  lord's  letter.— Know- 
ing the  important  subjects  which  were 
coming  before  the  House  that  evening,  be 
had  ventured,  at  that  early  period,  to  di- 
rect their  views  to  this  topic,  which  he 
did  the  more  willingly,  as  he  was  sure  the 
House  would  feel  pleasure  in  putting  the 
noble  lord  in  a  situation  most  congenial  to 
bis  own  heart,  that  of  explaining  unequi- 
vocally and  clearlvi  a  matter  which  was 
at  present  involved  in  doubt,  and  which 
might  lead  to  conclusions  and  inferences 
which  the  noble  earl  would  himself  be  the 
first  to  lament.  He  had  hoped  from  time 
\o  time,  that  this  most  heart-rending  sub- 
ject would  have  been  set  at  rest.  New 
matter,  however,  seemed  daily  to  be 
brought  before  the  public,  and  he  now  al- 
most began  to  despair  that  the  subject 
would  ever  be  brought  to  a  satisfactory 
conclusion,  unless  some  decided  act  of  re- 
cognition was  either  advised  by  his  Ma- 
jesty's ministers  to  be  adopted,  or  that 
that  House  would  place  their  seal  upon  the 
matter,  and  close  it  for  ever.  How  this 
was  to  be  done,  could  best  be  pointed  oat 
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al  ihk  proper  seakoh.  He  niiost  sincerely 
wished,  however,  that  the  question  might 
be  concluded  by  any  other  mieans  than 
through  the  medium  of  that  House,  and 
anxiously  ho{>ed,  that  without  consider- 
able delay^  his  royal  highness  tbe  Prince 
Regent's  ministers  would  advise  him  to 
give  to  her  Royal  Highness  an  establish- 
ment out  of  his  civil  list,  adequate  to  the 
elevated  situation  which  she  held  in  this 
country.  Some  mode  or  other,  he  was 
satisfied,  most  ere  long  be  had  recoulrse  to, 
for  the  purpose  of  dissipatinff  all  conflict- 
ing opinions,  and  he  trusted  it  would  be 
such  as  to  place  her  Royal  Highness  in  a 
sphere  adequate  to  her  merits.  The  hon. 
ffentleman  concluded  by  observing,  that, 
for  the  pi'esent,  he  should  contend  himself 
by  moving-—"  That  a  message  be  sent  to 
the  Lords,  requesting  their  lordships  to 
grant  permission  to  the  earl  of  Moira  to 
attend  at  the  bar  of  this  Honse,  for  the 
purpose  of  being  examined  as  to  his  know- 
ledge of  certain  circumstances  connected 
with  the  conduct  of  her  royal  highness  the 
Princess  of  Wales." 

The  Speaker  said,  that  before  he  pat  tbe 
question,  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  state  to  the 
House,  that  a  grave  consideration  arose  in 
his  mind  as  to  the  parliamentary  usage 
with  respect  to  such  a  motion.  The  Honse 
was  not  in  the  habit  of  desiring  the  attend- 
ance of  any  noble  lord,  unless  upon  some 
investigation  or  matter  pending  in  that 
House.  If  it  was  not  stated  to  their  lord- 
ships that  there  was  some  matter  pending 
in  the  House,  on  which  the  evidence  of  a 
noble  lord  was  required,  he  thought  that 
their  lordships  would  undoubtedly  reject 
the  application.  If  such  an  enquiry  or  in- 
vestigation were  resolved  upon,  then  it 
would  be  regular  to  make  such  an  appli- 
cation ;  but  his  memory  could  not  furnish 
him  with  a  single  precedent  in  the  history 
of  parliament,  of  such  an  application  hav- 
ing been  made,  unless  on  a  matter  pending 
in  the  House. 

Lord  Coittereagh  said,  that  he  thought  the 
House  must  feel,  that,  according  to  the 
custom  of  parliament,  the  present  motion 
could  not  be  received,  and  that  it  would  be 
very  improper  to  take  the  step  proposed 
by  the  hon.  gentleman.  He  should,  how- 
ever, not  confine  himself  merely  to  the 
forms  of  the  House,  but  would  say  upon 
the  substance  of  it,  that  he  was  surprised 
that  the  hon.  gentleman  shbuld  (after  six 
times  that  the  subject  had  been  brought 
forward  in  diflTerent  shapes,  and  the  feeling 
of  tbe  House  well  known  upon  it)  think  it 
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■eceniry  •gtiii  to  bring  iIm  isfyject  be- 
HMre  tfteiii*  He  could  concern  no  olhor 
jnirpoie  wbiob  ibk  cooM  aoawer,  but  to 
ngitmttt  the  public  nmiil,  nod  wound  ibe 
delicacy  of  tlmHouw.  Tbia  wavnerely  a 
coliaieral  point.of  a  lubj^ct,  into  wirbicb  the 
bon.  gentllBniaiiWell  knew  tbait  the  Home 
did  notr  wiab  to  €illeK  He  waa  abo  nir-^ 
primd  thai  at  the  cioto  of  hia  spcecbi  in-' 
oteadof  Calling  upon  ibem  to'  pronounce 
opon  tba  ^oestioo  of  guilt  or  rnnocence^ 
heiboold  morely  have  suggested. an  in- 
crease of  Ibe  esiabUabment  el'  ber  Royal 
Higbness*  '  if  do  question  of  fores  bUd  ren- 
dered tbe  motion  inadnissible#  be  should 
liatu  opposed  H  in  ita  substance,  as  be  was 
cooriiiced  tbai  no  possible  good  could  re* 
auU  from  tbe  intertereoce  of  parliament ; 
nnd  be  thought  that,  on  tbe  contrary,  it 
might  IB  every  qui|rtor  prove  infurious.  In 
liis  opinion  the  boo.  gentleman  by  bis  mo* 
sion  bad  depnrted  from  those  principles 
upon  which  parliament  was  bound  to  act, 
and  be  was  satisfied  chat  |he  whole  of  bis 
conduct  waa  likely  to  do  no  public  good, 
boc,  on  the  conurary,  to  do  great  public 
asiscbief*  He  concluded  by  moving  the 
order  of  the  dsy* 

The  Speaktr  having  asked  if  the  faon. 
gentlemao  wished  to  have  the  ooeation 
put?  'The  hon;  member  answureo  in  tbe 
affirmative. 

Mr.  /^Misoii6ysaid|  that  it  would  appear 
presumptuous  inbiimtoofierany  conftrmo- 
tion  of  what  had  laUen  freoi  tho  high  on- 
tbority  of  tbe  Chair,  as  to  the  usage  oi 
parliament.  Such  bad  bees  its  practice 
over  since  he  was  acquainted  with  it,  and 
be  believed  that  noc  a  single  Instincc^oold 
be  produced  to  the  contrary.  He  believed 
Ibe  reason  of  tbe  usage  was,  tbat  the  House 
of  Lords  most  fint  determine  as  to  tbe  fit- 
ness of  allowing  «  noble  lord  to  ittend, 
ond  then  the  neble  lord  biiOeelf  was  to  do> 
tcrmtne  whether  be  thoofbt  it  fit  to  attend. 
He  cflinceived  tbat  bis  boo*  friend  (Mr. 
Wbitbread)  bad  rather  brought  forward 
Ibe  motion  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a 
question,  iban  witbuny  idea  tbat  the  House 
could  adopt  it.  He  should,  however,  beg 
leave  to  suggest  what  he  thought  wstaM  be 
tbe  most  naioral  way  of  obiaiiMng  tbe  ex- 

{rlanaiion  which  his  bon.  friend  desired, 
f  any  persons  chose  to  address  the  public 
in  the  newspapers^  and  any  thing  in  such 
oddreus  required  explanation,  bo  thought 
it  might  be  given  through  tbe  same  chan* 
set,  without  bringing  it  before  the  conai* 
domtion  of  parliament. 
Sir  F.  Unrdbri  thought  tbat  the  meeldo^ 
(  VOL.  XXV. ) 
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arable  nitoner  in  which  this  enbjert  couM 
b^  termiadted,  and  the  way  whick  must  be 
the  must  satisfactory  to  tbe  ifteirious  per* 
son  who  had  sutiered.  so  much  fVom  fool 
calditany  and  slander,  would  bfe  tbat  it 
should  be  ended  m  consequence  of  some 
movement  proceeding  from  the  mind  of 
his  Royol  Highness  bimadlt    At  the  same 
time,  he  most  deny  that  tbe  hen.  ftcnile« 
man  (Mr.  Wbitbread)  had  brbught  the 
subject  forward   in  any  way  that  cnuhl 
wound  the  delicacy  of  the  House. '   He  did 
not  believe  that  the  House  had  by  any 
means  declined  interfering  in  this  subject, 
from  an  idea  that  such  interference  it outd 
be  contrary  to  their  doty.    He  rather  con- 
ceived, that  the  general  understanding  of 
the  House  was,  thot  after  all  that  bad  (iaased 
there,*— and  all  that  had  been  publithed,*^. 
and  upon  which  the  public  opinion  waa 
completely  formed,  some  course  ^oold  be 
taken,  by  which  her  Royal  Highness  would 
bo  completely  and  publicly  cleared  from 
all  thoae  charges  which  malice  and  co« 
iomny  bad  brought  against  her.     It  was, 
therefore,  thought  better  to  leave  it  to  tbe 
advisers  of  the  crown,  to  give  sUch  advice 
as  would  best  pot  to  rest  this' painful  sub- 
ject«   Ho  thought  that  her  Royal  Highness 
ought  to  be  ovowed  as  completely  clear  df 
those  charges,  which  could  not  be  sufiered 
to  remain  on  her  without  also  thawing  an 
aspersion  on  tbe  whole  of  thetoyw  family, 
•s!d  a  slur  also  on  that  illustrious  minceas 
.to  whom  tbe  nation  looked  aa  the  ||l>obablo 
jfuccessor  to  tbe   crown.      However  bo 
wished  thus  tbe  business  night  hove  airo* 
ther  termination,  yet  he  should  not  think 
that  ho  was  acting  agatnit  any  generul 
declared  sentiments  of  the  Hoose^    nor 
woonding  their  delicacy,«^nor  flying  in 
the  face  of  any  understood  feelings,— if  bo 
Were  to  follow  tbe  example  of  the  hon. 
gentlessan  (Mr.  Wbitbread),  and  propose 
some  specific  motion  to  the  House  upon 
the  sulyedt,  unless  it  should  be  terminated 
in  another  way.     Ho  believed  that  no 
bavm  at  all  had  been  produced  by  tbe 
manner  in  which  this  subject  bad  been 
hitherto  agitated  in  tbe  House:   be  be* 
Ifsved,  on  tbe  contrary,  that  great  good 
had  arisen  from  it ;  inaamoch  as  the  illot- 
irioos  person  urbo  was  tbe  snbjeot  of  thoae 
diicoasions,  now  stood,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
poblic,  completely  absolved  from  all  the 
cfairgee  which  ber  enemies  had-  bvoogbt 
egainst  her;     As  to  the  forms  of  parlia- 
ment, be  certaiolf  bowed  to  tbe  authority 
of  the  Speatflev  upon  tbat  point,  but  he  did 
tblAk  the  letter  of  lord  Moire  left  room 
(2H) 
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lor  smmiiBeB  lojorioiis  to  tbe  cbaractor  of 
^e  PriocetSy  wad  therefore  be  tliougfat  that 
in  some  shape  or  imother  thoee  parages 
required  explahation, 

Mr.  M.  A.  Taylor  said,  that  the  House 
had  already  come  to  one  common  consent 
to  pat  an  end.  to  the  species  of  inquiry  and 
diicussion  ^bich  had  been  so  frequently 
fntroduoed  by  the  hon.  gent  below  him 
(Mr.  Whitbread)  and  he  was  confident, 
too,  that  the  sentiments  of  the  country  at 
large  were  in  unison  with  that  feeling. 
He  was  sure  that  the  re?if  al  of  this  ques- 
tion could  btf  attended  with  no  good  efiect 
to  the  illustrious  person  whose  conduct 
was  called  in  question ;  and  if  the  object 
wte  peace  and  tranquillity,  he  imagined . 
the  only  wise  and  prudent  step  to  adopt 
would  be,  to  preserve  silence  on  a  subject 
which  bad  given  pain  to  every  member 
in  the  House.  He  was  against  reviving 
any  <joe8tion  connected  with  this  subject, 
thinkmg,  that  it  had  been  already  soffi- 
eiently  agitated,  so  far  at  least  as  to  satisfy 
the  public.  His  hon.  friend's  intentions, 
no  doubt,  were  very  good  ;  but,  without  a 
-tnessage  from  the  ke^nt,  he  was  unwill- 
ing to  vote  Ibr  the  revival  of  the  question. 
There  was  no  argument  which  coaid  bring 
bis  mind  to  agree  to  the  motion  which  had 
been  made ;  he  should,  therefore,  vote  in 
Civour  of  the  order  of  the  day. 

Mr.  IFcsMni  believe^  that  the  olyect  of 
the  motion  was  not  to  agitate  the  public 
nind,  but  to  auiet  that  agitation,  which 
-mast  necessarily  be  produced  by  laying 
from  time  to  time  fresh  doeumenu  before 
the  ppblic  A  letter  from  so  exalted  a 
personage  as  lord  Moira  could  not  foil  to 
■sake  an  impression  on  the  poblic  mind  ; 
and  if,  in  the  way  the  public  understood 
that  letter,  an  impression  onfovoorable  to 
the  Princess  must  be  excited,  he  thought 
it  necessary  that  there  should  be  an  expla- 
xation.  If  he  understood  the  nature  of 
'  his  hon.  friend'a  motion,  it  had  his  most 
liearty  concurrence.  He  believed  its  ob- 
ject to  be  to  quiet  the  public  mind,  under 
the  frequent  attempts  which  were  made  to 
disturb  and  harass  iu  The  letter  of  the 
earl  of  Mqira,  had,  beyond  the  pessibility 
of  a  questiont  cast  a  serious  reflection  on 
the  illostrions  fepale,  whose  conduct  had , 
prevvoosly  been  cleared  of  the  slightest 
blot  in  the  public  estimation,  and  as  by 
this  means  a  new  charge,  as  it  were,  had 
been  made,  a  new  vindication  became  ne- 
cessory*  He,  therefore,  approved  of  the 
moikin  id  iu  object,  and  in  Its  sobsunce, 
.•ltlv»ugb  possibly,  by  the  forms  of  the 
House  it  could  not  be  received. 
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Mr.  Cmmmi^  said,  that  having  been  in 
the  Houae  but  for  a'few  minotes,  he  be- 
lieved  at  first  that  tl^is  was  onlv  one  of 
those  irregular  conversations  which  had 
too  frequently  of  late  been  introduced, 
and  was  not  at  the  beginning  aware  that 
there  was  a  motion  regularly  submitted  to 
the  House.  If  that  had  been  the  case,  ha 
ahooid  not  have  said  a  single  word  upon  the 
subject,  but  now  feeling  it  to  be  a  qnes« 
tion  of  some  importance,  he  was  anxious  to 
state  the  grounds  on  which  he  should  vote 
for  passing  to  the  order  of  the  day. .  The 
hon.  baronet  (sir  Francis  Bnrdeit)  bad  re* 
ferred  to  that  understanding,  by  which 
the  House  had  shewn  its  Wish  that  there 
should  be  no  forther  discussions  upon  this 
unhappy  subject  He  believed,  that  the 
lastdiscnsslonof  the  subject  ended  opontho 
undei!Standing  that  no  possible  good  could 
result  from  the  discussion,  fibe  believed,  that 
the  House  and  every  member  of  it,  had  felt 
the  most  anxious  wish  that  they  should 
not  be  called  up^n  for  any  determination 
on  the  subject,  unless  it  thoald  come  to 
such  an  ^extremity  that  parliament  wna 
obliged  to  adopt  some  step.  As  lie  did 
not  think  that  such  an  extremity  had  now 
arrived,  he  could  not  coineide  in  the  ex- 
pediency of  these  renewed  dsscomiona. 
He  did  not  imamne  that  tho  present  pro- 
ceeding was  at  all  necessary;  and  although 
he  addiitted  it  was  possible  that  a  casa 
might  arise,  in  which  the  House  and  the 
country  would  find  it  necessary  to  come  to 
some  sobstsintive  conclusion  upon  this  sub^ 
ject,  yet  he  trusted  his  Majesty's  ministeit 
would  avoid  being  driven  to  such  extre- 
mity. He  admitted  that  where  the  poms* 
bility  existed  of  having  occasion  to  refer 
to  such  a  measure,  it  was  proper  to  bo 
prepared  for  the  worst ;  but  if  he  was 
called  upon  to  states  whether  such  a  ne- 
cessity existed  now,  he  would  have  no 
hesitation  In  answering  in  the  negative. 
There  was  another  impression,  as  be  be- 
lieved, upon  the  mind  of  the  House  upon 
this  subject.  They  thought  that  the  ab- 
staining from  discussions  upon  it,  was  tho 
most  likely  way  to  bring  about  that  happy 
terminaiion  of  it  to  which  ,  every  one 
anxiottsly  looked.  While  they  abstained 
from  discussion,  tbqy  conceived  thatthero 
was  one  chance  left  for  that  species  of  ter- 
mination which  all  good  men,  and  all 
good  subjects,  wished  to  see.-^He  believed 
that  those  men  betrayed  a  very  imperfect 
knowledge  of  human  nature  and  human 
feelings,  who  could  suppose  that  the  con- 
tknuance  or  revival  of  such  discnssiona  waa 
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the  tiMitt  likely  lOMins  of  procoring  that 
tcrmiBatlott  iHlicli  wti  m  modi  deitred. 
Since  the  latt-diicassioii  Bufl9ci«nt  time  bad 
not  been  given  for  the  natural  working  of 
Ihoae  feelingit  and  those  dispoaitions, 
which  wouM  ak>ne  tend  to  prodoce  that 
happy  nrfok  He  believed  that  every 
dlacnasion  mast  naturally  tend  to  prodoce 
an  ifritatJon«  which  would  diminish  the 
cfaaHce  or  retard  t^  period  of  such  a  ter- 
mination. He  conceived  that  if  those  dis- 
cnasiotts  were  revived*  the  wfaole  period 
between  the  first  discosaion  and  the  last, 
might  be  considered  as  so  moch  time  lost 
hi  the  accomplishment  of  the  object  in 
question.  It  was  upon  those  feelings  that 
he,  and  as  he  believed  many  other  members, 
deprecated  those  discussions. 

Mr.  IVki$brtAd  thought,  that  it  was  very 
cvtdenty  that  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had 
not  been  in  the  House  when  he  brought 
f»rward  his  motion.  He  therefore  begged 
leave  to  re-state,  for  his  infondattoo, — and 
thoae  who  had  come  in  afker  he  had  sat 
dowB,«-tbat  he  had  commenced  by  ex- 
presaing  the  pain  and  reluctance  which  he 
^  aiocerely  felt,  at  reviving  any  disoossion 
oo  thia  subject ;  and  that  he  was  only  in- 
duced to  do  so,  from  conceiving,  that  it 
was  a  case  of  extreme  necessity ;  as,  if 
lord  Moira  should  leave  the  kingdom 
without  explaining  some  passages  in  a 
letter  which  had  been  laid  before  the  pub- 
lic, an  impression  unfavourable  to  the 
PHnceu  of  Wales  might  be  raised  from 
the  high  name  and  character  of  the  noble 
lord,  and  that  there  would  no  longer  remain 
a  possibility  of  removing  it  by  the  expla- 
nation which  it  might  now  receive.  Find- 
ing that  those  paragraphs  were  understood 
out  of  doors  in  the  same  sense  in  which  he 
at  first  understood  tberoi  and  which  was 
certainly  their  obviooa  construction,  be 
thought  it  but  hit  to  the  noble  earl  to 
give  him  an  opportunity,  before  be  left  the 
country,  of  giving  his  own  explanation  to 
tliat  which  was  so  obscurely  worded.'  He 
wished  the  noble  lord  to  explain  what  he 
meant  by  the  advisers  of  the  Princess 
being  afraid  to  advert  to  the  evidence  of 
Kenny  during  his  life- lime  i  He  also 
wished  him  to  explain  the  meaoiug  of  the 
assertion  **  of  a  menial  servant  of  lord 
Eardley's  being  at  the  devotion  of  the 
Princess  of  Wales."  He  felt  no  animo- 
atty  to  the  noble  lord  (lord  Gastlereagb)-*- 
who,  although  bis  political  opponent,  be 
must  confess,  was  placed  in  a  situation  of 
great  dificulty  on  this  question,-^for  hav* 
mg  imputed  to  Umwuit  he  felt  "^    -  * 
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entirely  innooent  of,  "  a  wish  to  agitate 
the  public  mind,  and  wound  the  delicacy 
of  that  House/'  It  was  evident,  by  hie 
conduct,  that  he  never  had  any  such  mo- 
tive ;  for  if  he  bad,  be  might  have  presMd 
the  noble  lord  much  closer  upon  those 
parts  of  the  examinations  about  which  he 
refused  to  give  any  anawer.  When  it  was 
understood  that  those  examinations  which 
were  so  odious  in  the  eyes  of  the  public 
bad  ceased,  and  which,  if  proved,  would 
not  bear  the  light,  he  wished  to  say  no* 
thing  more  upon  the  subject.  But  when 
a  letter  was  submitted  to  the  public,  from 
a  man  of  such  high  rank  and  exalted  cha- 
racter as  lord  Moira,  likely  to  prodoce  an 
unfavourable  impression,  then  he  did  feel 
it  his  duty  to  call  for  expkmation  while  it 
could  be  had.  An  hon.  gentleman  (Mr. 
,Tay  lor)  had  said,  that  it  would  be  better  for 
the  Princess  of  Wales  that  discussions  of 
this  kind  ahonid  go  no  farther.  He  was 
euro  that  he  could  only  mean  that  the  leas 
such  questions  were  agitated  in  the  House, 
so  much  jthe  better  for  all  parties.  In 
this,  aa  a  general  proposition,  he  would 
concur;  but  if  it  at  all  applied  particu' 
larly  to  the  Princess  of  Wales,  he  was  so 
convinced  of  her  perfect  innocence,  that 
he  should  my  again,  u  be  raid  before  in 
that  Houra,  that  in  the  name  of  the  Prin* 
cess  of  -Wales  he  wqold  challenge,  coor^ 
and  defy  all  inquiry.  He  waa  not  himse1f« 
in  any  part  of  these  proeeedinus,  in* 
fluenced  by  party  motives.  Nor  did  he 
wish  for  the  appearance  of  such  a  letter  aa 
that  of  the  noble  earl,  after  they  1^  been 
supposed  to  be  given  up.  At  present  it 
was  unnecesrary  for  biot  to  do  that,  which 
he  had  so  often  before  done  on  this  subject, 
namely,  to  court  enquiry.  There  was  no 
step,  either  on  the  part  of  this  House,  or 
on  that  of  the  Prince  Begent,  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  putting  a  seal  on  this  unhappy 
business,  which  could  be  less  grateful  to 
the  Princess  of  Wales,  than  that  of  mooting 
any  question  about  an  establishment  for 
her,  in  the  House  of  •Commons.  The 
letter  of  lord  Moira  could  not  be  intended, 
for  it  was  not  calculated,  to  pleam  her 
Boyal  Highness.  He  allowed  4hat;  m  hie 
right  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Ponsonby)  had 
atated,  he  brought  forward  the  motion 
cipally  with  the  view  of  raising  the  ques- 
tion, and  giving  the  noble  lord  an  oppor* 
tunity  of  explaining.  There  was  no  mea* 
sore  which  cobld  be  adviaed  to  his  lioyal 
Hij^hness,  for  potting  a  final  end  to  ihia 
buaineasb  whicn  would  not  give  In  tlw 
public,  and  to  hin^  u  one  oTthupttbU^ 
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great  satisfaction.  He  cert4iinly  would 
i>ut  whk  iQ  start  io  thM  House  the  questiou 
pf  wbat  mcrea3e  oogbl  to  be  made  to  the 
establisbnent  of  her  Royal  Highness: 
that  waM  a  question  that  ivpuld  be  settled 
much  better  elseivhere*  He  did  believe 
thiit  noibing  (*ould  be  i9or9  disagreeable 
to  her  Royal  Highness  tbao.  that  sueh  a 
qaestioo  should  be  agitated  lAthat  House. 
Wh«n,  h^fver,  sbe  Dras  acquitted, by  the 
foice-of  ^U  iDan|{iod**whea  there  wasoo 

f person  wlvocquld  stand  up. and  say  he  be- 
^  ieFed  b^r  guilty-p*ho  thoegbt  that  the 
sooner  the-  jB9,'iUer  was  brought  to  its  proper 
termin^ii^iiv  the.  better.  He  hoped  that 
the  House  ,^o«ld  perceive,  that  in  the  pre* 
sept  C9»e  be  was  aurrooaded  with  difficul- 
ties. Ai.  prosecutipii  was  found  to  be  im- 
possibly :  he  was  not  allowed  to  call  to  the 
bar  ,ti)ose  persons  who  bad  published 
those  depositions,  which  he  believed  to  he 
false  aod  calumnious;  and  he  had  no 
course  to  take,  but  to  endeavour .  that  no 
false  impression  should  exist  on  the  public 
qiind.  He  wished  the  question  to  be  put, 
in  order  that  it  should  appear  upon  the 
records  of  parliament,  that  there  were 
'ipembers  who  demanded  explanation  of 
those  parts  of  lord  Mpira's  letter.  He 
6b(»uld,  however,  bow  to  the  authority  of 
the  Chair,  as  to  the  point  of  form,  and  did 
f  not  mean  to  press'a  division.  He  must, 
however,  say,  that  it  did  not  necessarily 
fpllow  that  every  motion  must  be  wrong, 
for  wbioh  a  precedent  could  not  be  found. 
No  human  being  was  more  anxious  than 
he  was,  that  discussion  should  go  no  further 
in  that  House  upon  this  subject.  He  would 
s^y,  that  he  never  had,  nor  did  he  now, 
nor  e?er  would,  agitate  the  question,  unless 
in  a  case  that  appeared  to  him  of  extreme 
necessity,  as  the  present  case  did  appear 
to  him  to  be. 

The  question  for  the  order  of  the  day 
being  te%d,  was  carried. 

East  India  Company.]  The  House 
having  resolved  iueif  into  a  Committee  of 
Supply, 

The  Chancellor  qf  ike  Exchequer  said,  he 
rose  only  for  the  purpose  of  moving  a  vote, 
for  the  payment  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany for  advances  made  by  them  to  the 
public,  as  stated  in  the  account  (justified 
by  the  accountants  of  the  Treasury)  which 
was  then  lying  on  the  tabW.  He  was  sore 
the  Commiuee  would  feel  it  peculiarly  do- 
BtrottSi  at  the  present  moment,  from  the 
situation  of  the  East  India  Company,  when 
i))eir  charier  had  nearly  expired,  and  their 
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sovereignty  was  about  to '  bo  ranewed* 
under  a  fresh  charier,  and  on  jiew  condi- 
tions, that  the  account  between  them  and 
the  public  should  be  brought  to  a  close,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  to  prevent  any  com* 
plaint  from  either  party.  The  Company 
had  been  in  advance  to  a  very  large  ex* 
tent— an  extent,  indeed,  in  one  sense, 
alarming,  as  it  appeared  to  be  for  a  large 
military  force,  which  had  been  necessarily 
employed  in  India,  in  consequence  of  pe^ 
collar  circumstances ;  but  at  the  s<ime 
time  it  must  give  the  country  a  very  ele« 
vated  idea  of  the  magnitude  aod  import- 
ance of  that  Company,  which  could  thuo 
lend  its  troops  to  the  public  service,  and 
advance  its  money  to  the  extent  of  mil- 
lionS|  which  the  country  was  then  called 
on  to  pay.  All  the  items  of  expenditure 
were  not  heretofore  accurately  known  ; 
hot  ihat  would  be  obviated  in  future.  As 
no  hostile  flag  now  waved  on  the  shores  of 
India ;  and  the  Mauritius,  Java,  and  the 
whole  eastern  Archipelago  were .  sut»ject 
to  Great  Britain,  it  was  no  longer  necessary' 
to  send  expensive  expeditions  there ;  and, 
therefore,  the  forces  wanted  in  lotore, 
would  be  principally  for  naval  purposes* 
These,  in  the  first  instance,  might  be  dis- 
bursed by  the  Company,  but  they  were 
very  easily  estimated,  and  might  always 
previously  be  laid  before  parliament.  He 
was  happy  to  state  to  the  Committee,  that 
Java  was  not  likely  to  continue  a  bitrdea 
to  this  country  ;  its  produce  would,  io  fa* 
ture,  equal  its  expenditure.  Of  the  Alan- 
ritius  he  could  not  make  a  similar  report  ; 
but,  as  they  were  of  considerable  extent, 
be  was  in  hopes  that  they  might  be  so  ^ 
improved,  as  to  incur  but  a  very  small  ex* 
pence  of  maintenance  over  the  revenue 
they  produced.  The  building  of  ships  in 
India  formed  also  a  most  important  item. 
But,  deducting  the  expences  consequent 
on  the  possession  of  Java,  and  the  isles  of 
France,  the  remainder  was  not  of  a  ver/ 
large  amount*  In  the  present  year,  it  wan 
intended  to  follow  the  example  of  former 
years,  and  to  vote  a  sum  upon  accoant. 
The  estimated  balance  in  favour  of  the 
Cotnpany  was2,2tf4,000f. ;  and  he  intend* 
ed  to  move,  that  the  sum  of  2,000»000/.  be 
paid  to  them  on  account,  which  woold 
leave  a  balance  to  meet  any  inaccuracy 
which  might  be  observable  hereafter,  oo 
an  investigation  of  particular  items,  or  oa 
a  future  examination  of  estimated  accouota* 
The  right  hon.  gentleman  concluded  by 
moving,  <'  That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  two 
be  granted  to  hli  Migeity,  opw 
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acoovnt,  to  enable  bit  Majesty  to  pay  the 
lame  to  the  anited  company  of  merohanta 
of  England  trading  to  the  East  Indies,  to- 
wards defraying  expencet  tncorred  by 
them  in  the  public  aenrice ;  and  that  the 
said  sum  be  tssoed  and  paid  witboat  any 
fee  or  other  dedoction  whatMever/' 

Mr.  Borm^  enquired  what  were  the  dis- 
puted, poiiiu  of  the  Company's  demand  > 

The  Chaneeiiar  o/  the  Exihequer  stated, 
tbat  the  account  was  2#€94,000/.  bat  a 
part  still  remained  onsetiled*  There  were 
demands  against  the  Company  in  the  Pay- 
office,  which  they  did  not  allow.  The  dif- 
ference, however,  was  not  very  material. 

Mr.  R  l^komum  stated,  that  4he  Com- 
pany had  other  demands  to  a  rery  large 
amoont. 

Mr.  FremoniU  said,  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman had  stated,  that  very  little  difiv*^ 
rence  existed  between  the  essimattd  sum 
and  the  demands  of  the  Company ;  but  it 
now  appeared,  that  the  Company  still  had 
great  demands  on  the  goTernment.  He 
sbookl  like  to  know  what  those  oilier  de- 
mands were  ? 

The  VktmctlUiT  9f  the  Exchequer  said,  he 
hoped,  in  future,  they  would  not  be  called 
on  to  vote  large  sums  of  money  on  similar 
occmaions.  Tne  greater  part  of  the  present 
charge  tvas  for  the  expences  incurred  in 
taking  Java  and  the  French  inlands,  which 
exrrtions  were  made  in  consequence  of 
orders  from  the  government  at  home,  with 
a  private  intimation  that  they  would  de- 
fray the  expence.  in  justice  to  the  Com- 
pany, it  was  necessary  to  state,  that  they 
had  not  charged  the  ordinary  expences 
for  their  troops ;  they  had  only  demanded 
the  extraordinary  charge,  which  was  in- 
curred by  sending  them  abroad.  The  ex- 
tra demand  arose  chiefly  from  large  sums, 
which  bad  been  settled  and  carried  to  ac- 
count, onder  the  authority  of  Committees 
of  that  [ioose,  and  to  which  the  Company 
con»td«red  they  had  just  claim. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

CoaaifiTTEB  or  Wats  and  Mkaks— 
Tax  BuaoBT.]  The  Hoa«  then  resolved 
itielf  into  a  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Hcaiia. 

The  Okaaar/Jar  qfiheSstehefuer  said,  that 
the  firat  observations  with  which  he  should 
tiottble  the  Committee  Mated  to  a  tran»* 
actioa  that  bad  taken  place  that  morning. 
A  pfoposftlon  bad  been  msde  by  govern- 
ment to  a  coHstderabls  body  of  bankers 
and  nerehants,  who  vsually  attended  on 
sack  lNasyieia»  to  fond  a  eenaln  amount  of 


exchequer  bills,  provided  the  measure 
should  receive  t|>e  sanction  of  parliament* 
It  was  proposed  to  th^se  gentlemen,  that 
under  the  authority  of  parliiiment  twelve 
millions  of  outstanding  exchequer  bills 
should  be  immediately  funded  in  the  same 
stock  as  that  in  wbich  they  had  lately  been 
uniformly  funded  ;  namely,  the  five  per 
cent,  navy  annuities:  for  every  100/.  so 
funded  the  subscribers  to  receive  1 15/.  lOa, 
of  those  annuities.  The  calrulation  waa 
taken  on  the  state  of  the  funds  for  a  short 
time  previous,  and  it  'was  satiafactory  to 
know,  that  the  fluctuation  had  been  so 
small  astoaflbrd  a  greater  opportunity  for 
accuracy  than  was  generelly  permit  red. 
There  appeared  every  reason  to  betievei 
that  notwithstending  the  premium  which 
the  subscribers  would  enjoy  was  ftmaller 
than  on  most  other  occasions  of  a  similar 
nature,  yet  that  it  would  be  generally  8a- 
tisAictory  and  acceptable.  The  rate  of 
interest  the  public  would  have  to  pay  on 
this  1 15/.  lOs.  would  be  5f.  159.  Od.  which 
added  to  the  sinking  fund  I/.  Ss.  Id.  would 
make  a  total  charge,  of  (U.  18«.  7d.  for 
every  100/.  of  excheqiler  bills  funded.  On 
comparing  this  charge  with  the  charge 
which  would  have  been  incurred  had  the 
funding  been  agreed  upon  to  take  place  in 
the  three  per  cents,  at  the  present  prices 
of  the  two  stocks,  it  would  appear  that  the 
'total  charge  would  be  nearly  equal.^  If 
therefore  it  was  an  advantage  (and  it' cer- 
tainly was  so)  to  create  five  per  cent,  in* 
stead  of  three  per  cent,  stock,  that  ad  ren- 
tage had  been  obtained  without  any  addi- 
tional charge  to  the  public.  It  was  true 
that  last  year  in  the  first  instance  only  108/. 
59.  in  the  nevy  five  per  cents,  had  been 
ofilered  for  every  100/.  of  exchequer  bills; 
but  the  measure  succeeded  only  partially 
—less  than  half  the  amount  required  was 
fonded— and  it  was  not  until  a  considerable 
addition  was  made  to  the  premium  that  the 
whole  sum,  amounting  to  above  twelve 
milliona,  was  subscribed  for.  That,  how- 
ever, which  he  had  mentioned,  was  only  a 
part  of  the  proposition  which  had  been 
made*  In  addition  to  the  proposal  for 
funding  twelve  millions  of  excheqner 
bills,  it  had  been  deemed  advisable 
by  government  to  give  an  option  to 
such  of  the  holders  of  exchequer  bills, 
as  might  think  fit  to  subscribe  an  addi- 
tional sum  of  50  per  cent,  in  money  ;  for 
which  they  should  receive  debentures.  It 
appeared  desirable  to  vary  as  much  aa 
possible  the  nature  of  securities  of  this 
desoriptioQ,  and  to  multiply  them  from 
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year  lo  yew,  at  occasion  migbt  reqoire«  in 
order  to  toil  the  different  classes  of  monied 
men  by  whom  they  might  be  lield.  It 
was  thought  advisable,  therefore,  to  pro- 
pose, for  Uiis  additional  snbscription,  a  se- 
curity between  that  of  the  public  funds 
and  that  4>f  a  floating  security  (such  as  ex- 
cheauer  bills)  transferable  from  hand  to 
Juuid.  For  this  purpose  it  had  been  pro- 
posed to  issue  debentures,  bearing  an  in- 
taest  of  five  t>er  cent,  capable  of  being 
fended  at  a  certain  period  at  a  fixed  rate  of 
atodc,  transferable  by  indorsement  alone, 
and  thus  possessing  a  character  of  greater 
solidity  than  that  species  of  security  which 
was  transferable  from  hand  to  hand,  and 
which  was  therefore  subject  to  deteriora- 
tion by  loss  or  robbery.  It  was  proposed, 
that  the  interest  on  each  of  the  debentures 
should  be  payable  in  April  and  October, 
and  that  it  should  be  at  the  option  of  the 
holders  to  have  them  paid  either  in  money 
or  in  stock  on  the  5th  April,  1815,  or  any 
5th  of  April  afterwards  curing  the  war,  or 
finally  on  the  5th  of  April  tweWe  months 
after  the  ratification  of  a  treaty  of  peace. 
If  stock  were  accepted,  it  should  be  ex- 
changed for  these  debentures,  at  the  fol- 
lowing rates,  ▼iz.-^for  every  100/.  deben- 
ture, loot  in  the  5  per  cent,  navy  annui- 
ties, 120l.  in  the  4  per  cents,  or  150/.  in 
the  3  per  cents  reduced  annuities,  the 
funding  in  any  of  those  stocks  at  those 
rates  bringing  an  equal  charge  on  the 
public.-*By  this  measure  an  advantage 
would  t^e  gt^ined  by  the  public  of  obtain- 
ing whatever  sum  of  money  might  be  sub- 
scribed, at  a  rate  of  total  charge  of  1 8f. 
per  cent,  less  than  would  be  created  by 
the  original  mode  of  funding  Exchequer 
bills :  and  the  loan  which  it  would  ba  ne- 
cessary to  contract,  would  be  very  much 
diminished— an  object  under  the  present 
circumstances  of  the  highest  importance. 
While  the  public  derived  this  benefit  the 
holders  of  debentures  would  enjoy  the  ad- 
Tantages  he  had  already  enumerated,  of 
having,  at  a  fixed  period,  an  option  of 
stock  or  money,  and  in  .the  mean  while  of 

Sosses&ing  a  security  as  readily  transfera- 
le,  and  yet  more  stable  in  its  nature  than 
Exctiequer  bills.  He  was  aware  it  might 
be  said,  that  in  granting  an  option  to  the 
holders  of  debentures  to  take  stock  or 
money,  they  would  of  course  take  that 
which  at  the  period  would  be  most  against 
the  public,  and  that  the  public  would  be 
injured  in  the  proportion  that  the  sub- 
scribers were  benefited  by  this  choice,  and 
that  iha  unfortunate  circomstaaaoi  of  the 


Loyalty  L4>an  might  be  recollected  by  many 
gentlemen  and  arrayed  in  argument  on 
this  occasion  s^ainst  him.  But  on  a  fair 
consideration  of  the  aubject,  he  thought 
that  this  and  other  disadvantages  would 
be  fully  compensated  by  the  advantages 
which  the  public  would  derive  from  the 
plan.  Jn  the  first  place,  if  the  stock  were 
preferred,  there  was  no  reason  to  suppose 
that,  at  the  period  contemplated,  the  fund- 
ing would  be  more  disadvantageous  to 
the  public  than  at  the  present  moment. 
He  had  already  stated  his  intention  to  pro- 
pose a  grant  to  the  commissioners  for  the 
reduction  of  the  national  debt  of  1  per 
cent,  on  all  Exchequer  bills  outstanding. 
He  also  proposed  an  addition  of  I  per 
cent,  on  the  debentures  as  sinking  fbnil, 
that  they  might  be  redeemed  at  the  same 
period.  He  was  not  sure  tha^  he  had  ex- 
plained the  nature  of  these  securities  suffi- 
ciently to  gentlemen  who  were  not  so  con- 
versant with  such  matters,  as  those  with 
whom  he  had  conversed  in  the  morning, 
but  he  had  given  an  outline  of  their  cha- 
racter, and  he  should  be  happy  to  afibrd 
any  further  information  respecting  them 
that  might  be  required.—- The  amount  of 
the  charge  that  would  be  brought  to  the 
public,  if  the  whole  should  be  accepted, 
would  be  360,000/.  consisting  of  5  per 
cent,  interest,  and  I  per  cent,  sinking 
fund.-!-He  would  now  proceed,  in  confor* 
mity  to  his  notice,  to  submit  to  the  consi- 
deration of  the  committee  the  taxes  which 
would  be  necessary,  in  order  to  make  that 
provision  for  the  sinking  fund  which  was 
involved  in  the  Bill  in  progress  through 
the  House,  provided  it  passed  into  a  law. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  parliament  should 
not  think  it  advisable  to  give  the  Bill  their 
sanction,  at  least  he  would  not  be  liable 
to  reproach  for  having  neglected  to  pro- 
vide supplies  which  might  be  applicable  to 
defray  the  charge  and  sinking  fimd  of  Ex- 
chequer bills  ottUianding.  Reverting  to 
the  financial  occurrences  of  1 802,  he  ob- 
served, that  although  the  noble  lord  then 
at  the  head  of  the.  Tressury  (lord  Sid* 
mouth)  did  not  provide  a  sinking  fund  for 
the  sum  funded  in  that  year,  y^t  the  taxes 
imposed  to  defray  the  interest  and  charges 
of  that  sum  had  exceeded  the  estimate  by 
four  or  five  millions.  This  excess  of  pro* 
duce,  which  went  to  the  consolidated  fund* 
he  (the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer) 
might  have  been  justified  in  •pplylng  to 
the  services  of  the  current  year ;  but  it 
was  so  important  to  maintain  the  consoli* 
dated  food,  that  it  appearad  to  bint  to  ba 
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Tery  tnexpedleot  lo  take  raoh  a  step*  iDd 
lo  be  far  better,  hioweTer  inconTeoient  in 
elher  retpects,  to  add  to  the  existing  laxa^ 
tton.    In  addition  tJk  the  870,0001.  which 
in  the  de?elopemeni  of  his  financial  plan, 
he  had  shown  to  be  necessary  to  sapply 
the  drain  on  the  sinking  fond,  the  com- 
mittee woold  recollect,  that  in  providing 
the  snpplies  for  the  last  year,  there  was  one 
proposition— the  auction  doty— which  he 
bad  calcolated  at  100,000/.  and  which  hav- 
ing abandoned,  it  became  necessary  for 
him  to  supply  the  consequent  deficiency 
in  the  consolidated  fond.    The  total  snm, 
therefore,  that  it  became  requisite  to  raise 
by  permanent  taxes,  was  nearly  a  million 
of  money,  viz.  870,000/.  to  be  applied  to 
the  sinking  fund,  and  100,000/.  the  defi- 
ciency occasioned  by  the  relinquishment 
last  year  of  the  auction  duty.    For  the 
purpose  of  providing  ^he  last  mentioned 
sum,  it  was  his  intention  to  propose  to  the 
committee  an  additional  duty  on  tobacco 
equal  to  that  imposed  on  \\  last  year,  which 
duty  he  would  estimate  at  100,0001.  al- 
though probably  it  would  produce  more. 
He  was  not  aware  that  this  new  tax  wooki 
occasion  any  inconvenience ;    or  at  least 
be  was  persuaded  that  it  woold  cause  as 
litUe  as  any  that  could  be  devbed.    With 
regard  to  the  greater  sum  of  870,000/.  the 
principal  tax  that  he  meant  ^  propose  to 
meet  it,  was  an  increase  of  the  custom  dn» 
ties.    He  thought  this  wonld  be  infinitely 
prefiirable  to  any  augmentation  pf  the  as- 
sessed taxes,  or  of  the  stamp  duties,  which 
had  lately  been  so  much  increased.    As 
the  most  convenient  mode^he  proposed  to 
raise  the  sum  of  8  or  900,000/.  by  a  general 
increase  of  those  duties,  with  certain  ex*- 
ceptions.    These  exceptions  were  the  du- 
ties on  tea,  sugar,  wine,  raw  silk,  and 
cotton  wool.     On  the  other  articles  which 
paid  custom  duties  he  proposed  an  increase 
of  25  per  cent.    No  such  genosal  aug* 
mentation  had  occurred  since   1 80l>,  and 
only  one  partial  and  small  increase  in 
J  805.     Under  the  existing  x:ircnmstanees 
of  the  country  this  increase  would  be  com* 
paratively   little   felt.    For  the   country 
had,  until  recently,  been  so  much  escluded 
firom  foreign  trade,  that,  until  lately  all 
foteign  articles  had  come  to  our  markets, 
what  with  the  difiicolty  of  traiumission, 
the  charge  of /reights,  etc.  under  an  aug- 
mentation of  expence,  greatly  exceeding 
ihr  proposed  rate  of  duty.    Manycircum* 
staot'es  had,  however  recently  combined 
to  render  those  articles  at  the  present  mo- 
lent  cheaper  to  the  consumer,  even  with 
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the  incrensed  tax,  then  they  were  last 
year  whhont  it.  Ho  would  eitimalo  the 
amount  of  the  increaseof  the  cnatom  dotlea , 
at  from  850  to  {KX>,000/.  In  addition  to 
this,  however,  he  meant  to  propose  aslight 
augmentation  of  the  excise  In  a  particular 
branch  of  it.  He  proposed  that  this  should 
take  place  on  Krench  wines,  an  article  of 
mere  luxury,  entirely  confined  to  thu 
higher  orders,  and  if  checked  in  the  im* 
portation,  or  wholly  shot  out,  he  should 
consider  it  to  be  a  national  advantage.  On 
French  wines,  he  proposed  to  lay  an  addi- 
tional excise  dnty  of  iSii  a  bottle,  which 
would  be  about  l%tL  to  the  consumer ;  a 
tax  that  could  not  be  considered  very  bor- 
thenaome  to  the  country. 

The  produce  he  estimated  atS0,000l« 
no  Tery  important  snm,  and  one  indeed 
which  it  wonld  hardly  be  worth  while  so 
to  raise,  were  not  the  subject  itself  one  so 
proper  for  taxation,  that  even  were  it  like* 
ly  to  produce  less,  or  were  the  oenaump- 
tion  to  be  so  diminished  as  to  impair  tne 
existing  produce  of  the  duty  upon  it,  hu 
should  still  feel  it  to  be  incumbent  iipoa 
him  to  make  his  present  proposition/  TfaMi 
estimated  produce,  therefi)r^,  of  the  per* 
manent  taxes  would  bo  850,000/.  from  the 
general  increase  in  the  consolidated  dutiea 
of  diatoms,  100,000/.  from  the  duty  on  to- 
bacco, and  90jOOO/.  from  the  duty  on 
French  wines,  making  in  the  whole  a  sum 
somewhat  short  of  u  million,  to  answer  two 
olijects.— the  support  of  the  sinking  fund, 
and  to  make  good  th^  defalcation  caused 
by  the  abandonment  last  year  of  the  anc* 
tiqn  duty.  And  here  he  would  observe, 
that  although  he  had  thought  proper  thus 
to  propose  a  substitute  for  the  auction  duty, 
be  had  by  no  means  lost  sight  of  it  He 
did  not  think  it  would  be  satisfactory 
to  take  it  for  the  purpose  of  contri- 
buting to  the  immediate  supply ;  but 
he  reserved  to  himself  the  liberty  of  pro« 
posing  means  to  prevent  fraud,  and  to 
regulate  the  duty,  if  he  should  thereafter 
find  it  necessary  so  to  do.  Those  which 
he  had  mentioned  were  permanenf  taxes* 
He  should  neat  propose  to  lay  some  fiir* 
iher  taxes  under  the  head  of  war  taxes,  for 
the  general  purpose  of  assisting  the  sup- 
plies for  the  year,  and  for  the  particular 
object  of  providing  for  the  one  per  cent, 
sinking  fund  on  exchequer  bills  outstand* 
ing  on  the  5th  of  January  of  each  year,  to 
be  granted  to  the  commissioners  for  the 
reduction  of  the  national  debt.  These  war 
taxes  he  wished  to  class  under  the  heads 
of  imporu  and  exports.    The  first  that  he 
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fhiiuld  prop0M  netAd  -  be  a  general  in* 
create  of  tlut^  on  the  importation,  of  all 
good)!  and  merchandize  the  manufkctitve  of 
the  French  empire,  and  of  all'  conntriet 
dependent  on  France.  It  was  trae  that 
trade  licences  to  France  and  berdependea- 
eies  were  not  now  granted  by  government, 
bat  It  was  obvious  that  circomstancet 
might  rin^r  it  politic  to  renew  them ; 
and  we  had  an  undoubted  right  to  reta- 
liate on  the  enemy  all  the  oppression  in 
which  he  had  persevered  against  our  com* 
inerce.  He  proposed  to  double  the  war 
duty  on  such  articles.  Those  war  duties 
were  at  present  equal  to  one-third  of  the 
consolidated  duties.  He  proposed  to  add 
to  them  the  amount  of  the  oth^r  two-thirds, 
thus  making  the  whole  of  the  duties  in 
war  double  the  duties  in  peace  on  French 
goods.  It  was  extremely  difficalt  to  esti- 
mate the  probable  produce  of  this  increase. 
It  would  Yary  with  the  state  of  our  inter- 
course with  France.  If  he  took  the  ave- 
rage of  the  last  three  years,  he  would  say 
that  it  might  amount  to  1200,000/.  Some 
articles  were  wholly  prohibited;  of  others, 
the  difficulty  of  importation  was  great; 
but  by  taking  the  various  articles,  and  al- 
lowing one  as  it  were  to  insure  the  other, 
he  was  confident  the  produce  would  not 
fall  short  of  that  which  he  had  just  stated. 
With  respect  to  the  exports,  the  trade 
about  to  open,  wonld,  in  all  probability, 
be  so  great,  that  no  materia)  inconvenience 
coold,  in  his  opinion,  arise  from  adding  a 
half  per  cent,  to  the  present  export  duties. 
In  peace,  such  a  proposition  would  be  im- 
politic— not  so  at  the  present  moment.  He 
calculated  that  it  might  produce  about 
150,000/.;  and  on  this  branch  of  increased 
revenue  he  thought  he  might  confidently* 
rely.  [Mr,  Baring  here  adverting  to  the 
increased  import  duties,  asked  the  right 
kon.  gentleman  to  what  countries  ihey 
were  to  be  applicable  ?]  Certainly  the 
increased  import  duties  would  be  on  goods 
coming  from  all  countries  dependent  on 
France.  It  would  give  him  great  pleasure  to 
see  those  duties  lessened  by  the  diminution 
of  the  number  of  those  countries.— -They 
were' not  to  attach  to  the  exports  of  any 
country  in  amity  with  his  Majesty  ;  and 
the  declaration  of  that  amity  would  im- 
mediately cause  the  cessation  of  those  do- 
ties.  The  only  other  additional  duty  on 
exports  i^hfch  he  meant  to  propose  was,  a 
duty  of  a  penny  a  poonil  on  the  exporta- 
tion  of  foreign  hides,  which  Would  operate 
very  advantageously  on  our  leather  nianu- 
&cture8  in  foreign  markets,  and  it  would 
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have  been  proper  perhaps  that  ere  now 
this  measure  should  have  been  adopted,  as 
hides  might  be  considered  as  in  somenie»- 
sore  a  military  store.^  The  only  remaining 
article  of  proposed  taxation  was  one  which 
he  was  I  induced  to  adopt  on  political  as 
well  as  on  financial  principles— it  was  a 
doty  on  the  importation  of  American  cot* 
ton  wool.  The  American  government  had 
declared  their  principal  ports  to  be  in  t 
state  of  blockade,  extending  from  Rhode 
Island  southward ;  thus  endeavouring  to 
deprive  our  manufacturers  of  that  impor- 
tant raw  material.  He  had  every  reason 
to  believe,  that,  if  proper  encouragement 
were  given  to  the  importation  of  cotton 
wool  from  our  own  colonies,  this  stoppage 
on  the  part  of  the  Americans  wookl  be 
wholly  innoxious  to  this  country.  It  was 
obvious,  however,  that  to  create  this  en- 
couragement it  would  be  necessary  to  se- 
care  the  merchant,  bringing  cotton  wool 
from  such  a  distance,  against  losing  by  his 
speculation.  If  the  merchant  incnrred 
the  danger  of  having  his  cotton  intercept- 
ed in  oar  market  by  the  American  cotton, 
he  would  be  in  a  state  of  little  promise  and 
great  uncertainty.  Unfortdnately  tnch 
an  occurrence  had  lately  taken  place  :— 
when  the  American  government  imposed 
the  embargo  on  their  ports,  which  occa- 
sioned  a  temporary  stoppage  of  the  expor- 
tation of  cotton  wool  from  the  United 
i^tates,  encouragement  was  given  by  go- 
vernment (in  order  to  prevent  injury  to  the 
British  manufactures)  to  the  importation 
of  large  quantities  fi*om  our  own  colonies. 
But  unluckily  it  came  too  late— the  Ame- 
ricans bad  taken  off  their  embargo ;  and, 
unprotected  by  such  a  countervailing  duty 
as  that  which  he  was  about  to  propone, 
the  British  merchant  sustained  very  con- 
siderable loss.  It  was  to  prevent  the  oc- 
currence of  similar  events  that  he  was  in- 
dured  to  make  the  proposition  to  the  Com- 
mittee. The  Committee  were  aware  that 
the  Sea  Island  cotton  was  the  finest  im- 
ported from  America.  The  object  which 
be  had  in  view  was,  to  procure  the  fine 
article  from  the  East  Indies,  by  affording 
a  soificient  encouragement  to  the  import- 
ers. There  was  at  present  a  sufficient 
quantity  on  hand  of  every  kind,  except 
the  Sea  Island,  and  it  was  a  necessary 
ground  of  his  measure,  intended  to  pro- 
mote the  importation  of  the  finer  kind, 
to  prevent  the  ruin  which  would  fail  on 
the  importer  by  any  sudden  competition. 
With  this  view,  he  proposed  to  lay  a  pro* 
tecting  duty  of  three  half-pence  per  poaad 
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oi»  all  Anerioan  cotton  imported  in  Bri- 
tish Mp9,  and  a  duty  of  sixpence  per 
pound  on  all  aoch  cotton  imported  in  fo- 
reign bottoms.  The  whole  consumption 
of  cotton  in  our  own  manufactures  was  80 
millions  of  pounds*  of  which  SO  millions 
S*8ths*came  from  America.  The  defi- 
ciency,  even  if  none  were  now  imported 
from  America^  would  be  made  up  by  that 
imported  from  the  West  Indies  and  Braail. 
There  was  only  one  objection  to  this  mea- 
sure, which  was,  that  it  would  raise  the 
price  of  the  raw  material  on  the  manufac- 
turers  in  the  first  instance,  and  eventually 
on  the  consumer.  With  respect  to  the 
home  consumer,  he  thought,  however, 
that  it  could  be  hardly  felt,  and  with 
regard  to  the  export  trade,  he  was  of  opi- 
nion there  was  no  reason  to  apprehend 
any  nvalrjr  on  the  continent  of  Europe, 
and  America  was  at  present  out  of  the 
^aestion.  He  apprehended  that  no  fear 
could  be  entertained  of  any  competition  in 
France,  when  the  doty  on .  cotton  now 
existing  was  five  shillings  per  pound, 
whereas  the  duty  id  contemplation  here 
would  only  amount  to  ninepence  entirely, 
which  threw  at  present  a  sort  of  monopoly 
of  this  article  into  our  hands.  As  to  the 
other  nations  of  the  continent,  some  of 
whose  territories  were  the  seat  of  war,  and 
whose  general  internal  insecurity  was  ad- 
verse to  commercial  enterprize,  but  little 
could  be  apprehended  from  their  compe- 
tition. He  conceived,  at  the  same  time, 
that  it  would  be  desirable  that  government 
should  have  the  means  of  varying  this 
measure  according  to  circumstances,  and 
with  this  view  he  had  in  contemplation  to 
propose  that  a  power  ahoold  be  siven  to 
bis  Majesty  in  council  to  suspend  or  re- 
duce any  of  those  war  duties,  according 
to  mny  circumstances  which  might  arise  at 
this  important  crisis  to  make  it  expedient 
so  to  do.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  then 
concluded  by  saying,  that  he  hoped  he 
had  provided  the  charges  required  by  the 
public  service  in  the  least  objectionable 
manner.  It  was  difficult  in  these  cases  to 
calculate  exactly,  but  he  thought  he  had 
here  made  ample  provision  for  all  reverses 
aa  the  taxes  in  question  would,  in  the  ordi- 
nary state  of  traule  produce  (he  should  sop* 
pose)  three  timen  as  much.  Any  surplus 
m  the  present  case  would  go  into  the  war 
taxes,  in  aid  of  the  other  resources  of  the 
country.  He  proceeded  to  move  his  first 
resolution,  for  providing  for  the  outstand- 
inff  exchequer  bills. 

Mr.  fiOTMg  allowed  that  the  right  hon. 
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ffentleman  had  made  very  ample  provision 
Tor  the  purposes  which  he  intended ;  and 
tluHigh'  he  should  not  now  make  any  ob» 
servations  on  the  financial  part  of  the 
statement  laid  before  the  Committee,  he 
could  not  sufier  the  proposed  measure  of 
laying  a  duty  on  the  importation  of  cotton 
from  America  to  pass  unnoticed,  conceiv- 
ing it  to  be  a  subject  of  the  very  first  im« 
portance.,  He  felt  no  personal  inducement 
for  opposing  the  measure,  as  he  was  nei- 
ther a  manufacturer  or  importer  ;  but  his 
attention  had  been  particularly  directed 
to  the  subject,  in  consequence  of  Mr.  Per- 
ceval having  attempted  to  introduce  a  si- 
milar measure  two  years  ago,  which  frota* 
the  apprehensions  it  excited  among  the 
manufacturers,  he  afterwards  abandoned, 
a  fate  which  he  trusted  would  attend  the 
present  proposition*  The  same  objections 
still  existed  to  the  measure ;  and  there  was 
a  greater  degree  of  danger,  for  the. pro- 
posed duty  was  larger.  The  Committee 
must  be  aware,  that,  if  American  cotton 
came  at  all  to  this  country,  it  must  come 
in  neutral  bottoms,  and  were  this  measure 
carried  it  would  pay  a  duty. of  9d,  per 
pound.  The  prime  cost  of  the  article  in 
America  was  only  about  4(/.  per  pound. 
The  imposition,  therefore,  of  so  high  a 
duty,  became  a  question  of  the  utmost  de- 
licacy, inasmuch  as  it  operated  to  prodoco 
competition  against  our  manufactures  both 
in  America  and  on  the  continent.  Tho 
Committee  should  pause  before  they  sanc- 
tioned a  step,  which,  if  it  proved  to  be  a 
false  one,  would  endanger  the  industry  of 
so  many  thousands,  and  a  capital  of  so 
many  millions.  If  it  ended  in  establishing 
a  competition  to  any  extent,  the  mischief 
would  be  irretriev%ble ;  because,  though 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  spoke  of  a  sus- 
pending power  to  be  vested  in  his  Majesty 
in  council,  it  must  prove  wholly  insufficient 
as  a  remedy  after  the  evil  had  occurred. 
The  encouragement  of  the  importation  of 
the  best  raw  material  he  thought  the  best 
step  which  a  practical  statesman  could  take ; 
and  he  trusted  the  absurdity  and  danger 
of  the  measure  would  be  proved  by  evi- 
dence at  the  bar  of  the  House,  whicb 
he  thought  it  the  duty  of  those  gentlemen 
connected  with  the  manufacturing  districu 
to  call  for.  The  fact  was,  that  India  did 
not  produce  the  cotton  they  wanted;  and 
it  was  well  known  that  the  Sea  Island  cot- 
ton was  selling  at  twenty  pence  per  pound, 
while  the  best  East  India  cotton  did  not 
bring  more  than  half  that  price,  being 
generall  v  of  inferior  quality.  The  farour- 
(21) 
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ftlbie  state  of  things  on  the  contineot  would, 
of  course,  bring  out.  all  the  Baltic  traders 
who,  as '  neutrals,  would  go  to  Che  best 
lAarket,  and  procaro  American  cotton, 
which  would  enable  the  continental  manu« 
/acturers  to  enter  into  competition  with 
oar  own  on  the  most  unequal  terms.  The 
resource,  however,  suggested  to  prevent 
this,  was  the  blockade  of  the  American 
cotton  ports.  But  leaving  out  of  the  ques* 
tion  the  ungraciousness  of  entering  into  im- 
itiediate  colKstons  with  the  Baltic  powers, 
whose  newly  acquired  neutrality  must  be 
ao  highly  beneficial,  he  believed  that  the 
whole  navy  of  England  would  be  inade- 
quate to  the  effectual  blockade  of  the  cot- 
ton ports.  Besides,  the  Georgia  cotton 
ooold  easily  be  conveyed  to  St.  Augustin, 
in  Spanish  Florida,  from  whence  it  would 
bo  exported  in  defiance  of  our  blockade. 
Besides,  it  might  be  exported  in  the  first 
instance  to  the  ports  of  Portugal,  and  the 
manufacturers  would  have  to  pay  the  in- 
oraased  expense  of  the  circuitous  naviga- 
tion to  this  country.  It  should  also  be 
consi'dered,  that  if  you  shut  up,  or  con- 
tracted, the  export  of  American  cotton, 
it  was  in  fact  ofiering  a  bounty  to  the 
rising  manufactures  of  that  country.  If 
the  measure  was  intended  as  an  encourage- 
ment of.  India  cotton,  it  should  be  consi- 
dered that  a  speculatiofl  of  this  sort  had 
already  utterly  failed.  During  the  Ame- 
rican embargo,  some  merchants  were  en- 
couraged to  bring  cotton  from  India;  and 
when  it  reached  this  country,  it  was  not 
saleable,  because,  in  the  mean  time,  the 
American  ports  were  opened.  The  more 
the  subject'  was  considered,  the  more  the 
House  would  see  the  danger  attendant 
upon  the  proposed  meagre;  and  though 
he  was  reluctant  to  oppose  any  proposi- 
tion which  had  for  its  object  the  supplying 
of  the  public  exigencies,  yet  he  certainly 
felt  it  hia  duty  to  object  to  this  impbst  in 
every  stage.  The  hollow  policy  of  at- 
tempting to  force  a  growth  which  was  not 
aaioral  lo  a  oeontrv  had  been  successively 
demonstrated  by  the  orders  sent  for  cotton 
to  the  East  Indies  at  a  former  period, 
which,  when  it  arrived,  codld  not  be 
made  use  of;  by  orders  sent  ibr  rice; 
which  when  it  arrived,  found  us  all  in 
plenty ;  and  by  orders  for  hemp,  when 
we  quarrelled  with  Russia. 

Sir  RobeH  Feel,  as  a  person  long  ac- 
quainted with  the  cotton  trade,  and  a  wit- 
ness of  the  rapid  improvement  in  the  ma- 
Boficture  since  Arkwright's  invention, 
strongly  deprecated  the  proposed  measure. 


The  improvemeiit  eflfected-  had  attradted 
the  notice  of  Mr.  Pitt,  so  much  that  ^h^ 
thought  it  desirable  to  encourage  the  im- 
portation of  the  raw  material  from  all 
parts  of  the  woi'ld,  free  of  duty  upon  cot- 
ton. The  export  of  cotton  goods  rrom  this 
country  had,-  in  one  year,  amounted  to  the 
enormous  sum  of  eighteen  milliona.  The 
brutal  policy  of  Buonaparte  bad,  however, 
shut  out  our  manufacture  from  the  conti- 
nent, and  now,  when  a  favourable  opening 
was  appearing  once  more,  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  was  going  to  impose  taxes 
which  would  produce  all  the  efiecu  of  fino- 
naparte's  continental  system.  The  poor 
people  were  just  recovering  from  the  4h^ 
tfess  they  had  so  deeply  experienced,  but 
he  was  persuaded  that  this  measure  would 
again  involve  them  in  misery  hot  much  in- 
ferior to  that  which  they  were  escaping. 
He  would  venture  to  assert,  that  if  tbe  raw 
material  was  sufiered  to  come  free  ittlo  the 
ports  of  Great  Britain,  that  the  produce  to 
the  revenue  would  be  three  times  at  freat 
from  the  export  of  manufaetured  geods,  at 
from  the  duties  now  proposed  to  be  Md  on 
the  raw'  material.  It  had  been  the  wise 
maxim  of  Mr.  Pitt  to  get  as  much  as  pos* 
sible  of  the  raw  material  into  the  coaotry, 
and  when  there  was  a  sorphjs,  to  let  it  find 
its  way  out  again.  The  Board  of  Tirade 
had  been  beset  by  some  cotton  merchants, 
who  proposed  this  absurd  measure.  They 
were  told  that  this  duty  was  intended  as  a 
regulation  to  encourage  the  cotton  of  the 
East  Indies,  but  he  would  ask,  whether 
they  were  alwa3rs  to  be  at  war  with  Ame« 
rica  ? .  Were  they  to  send  their  money  for 
the  raw  material  to  the  East  Indies,  when 
their  manufactures  would  not  be  worn  in 
return  ?  He  hoped  this  mischtevoos  policy 
would  not  be  adhered  to,  and  that  the 
good  sense  of  ministers  would  iaduce  dieai 
to  abandon  it. 

Mr.  Philiipt  expressed  his  unqtntllfled 
disapprobation  of  the  proposed  tax,  and 
implored  the  right  hon,  gentleman  to  re* 
cede  from  his  intention  of  carrymg  a  mea- 
sure which  he  thought  was  impolitic,  which 
he  believed  would  be  unproductive,  and 
which  he  knew  was  oppressive. 

Mr.  Gordon  said,  that  by  adopting  a  tax 
of  this  kind,  they  would  be  doing  inl  they 
could  to  give  stability  to  the  American 
manufactures,  and  enable  them  to  rival  ot 
on  the  continent.  At  present,  the  Ameri- 
cans sent  cotton  vam  to  Europe,  and  par^ 
ticularly  to  Russia*  The  cottons  of  ItMia, 
he  would  admit,  were  not  in  general  suit^ 
able  to  this  country^  but  he  Mievad  tb^ 
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voder  the  influence  of  a  free  trade  saitable 
coitoni  might  be  impofted  from  India. 

Mr.  LoMceUes  protested  asainst  themea- 
•ore,  as  one  that  was  not  likely  to  be  a 
mere  war  measure,  but  intended  to  be  per- 
sisted in  for  the  beneSt  of  the  production 
of  the  East  Indies.  Eyeo  allowing  that 
to-morrow  the  same  quantity  and  quality 
of  cotton  could  be  procured  from  the  East 
Indies  as  from  America,  it  wonld  be  still 
doubtful  whether  its  importatioa  should  be 
encouraged,  for  they  should  consider  the 
ternu  on  which  that  article  could  be  pro- 
cured, and  the  relations  iu  which  they 
stood  with  those  from  whom  they  im- 
ported it. 

Sir VoAk  NoBpfMri  urged  the  inconsistency 
of  encouraging  the  importation  of  an  arti- 
cle, while  a  sq8pendio|^  power  was  at  the 
same  time  vested  in  his  Majesty  in  coun- 
cil ;  and  he  argned  igainst  the  policy  of 
proposing  any  measore  which  wonld  ope- 
rate as  a  bar  to  the  return  of  amity  be- 
tween this  country  and  America.  No- 
thing, he  thought,  should  be  done  by  this 
country  in  the  spirit  of  vexatious  hostility* 
or  which  could  tend  to  widen  the  breach 
which  unfortunately  existed. 

Mr.  Fmlojf  said  the  duty  would  do  the 
ntmost  injury  to  the  cotton  manufacturer. 
Were  it  calculated  to  press  on  America,  he 
would  not  ol^ect  to  it,  but  it  was  only  cal- 
cnlaied  to  injore  our  own  manofacturera. 

Lord  Sumlcy  contended  that  the  opera- 
tioo  of  the  tax  would  fall  not  upon  the 
Americans^  for  they  imported  through 
oeotcals,  but  on  onr  own  manufacturers. 

Mr.  Qtnmfig  declared  that  he  thought 
the  objections  to  the  meaaore  of  his  right 
hoo»  friend  were  of  such  a  nature,  and  ap- 
plied so  directly  to  both  the  points  of  view 
lo  which  it  could  be  regarded,  that  he  be- 
lievcNd  hiari|^  boo.  friend  woeld  he  under 
the  eeceMity  of  abaodoniog  iL  It  was  not 
so  ranch  a  war  tax  as  it  was  a  measore 
which  contemplated  ulterior  political  pur- 
poses. On  one  side  the  object  was  to  pro- ' 
kbit  Americaa  produce ;  but  as  his  right 
koo.  firiend  brought  forward  the  measure, 
it  took  away  every  security*  First,  there 
wee'  a  blockade  j  but  by  enacting  the 
doty,  it  was  expected  that  the  blockade 
would  be  iaeffectoaL  Tbeot  to  counteract 
this  incffiBCUveness»  it  was  enacted,,  that 
ihe  dut^f  shoaM  last  only  for  three  years ; 
but,  this  sounding  like  a  seoority,  was 
^oeatervniled  by  its  being  sub^cted  to  be 
felaged  at  the  will  of  the  exeeotive  go- 
▼esaaent ;  and  who  would  answer,  that 
irapoctwitif  a  to  the  board  of  trade,  during 


the  vacation  of  the  House,  might  not  avail 
to  take  away  these  securities  at  the  very 
moment  when  they  should  be  most  oecet* 
•ary  ? 

The  Chancellor  qf  the  Exchepur  wished 
to  explain  one  or  two  general  principles, 
in  which  he  bad  been  misrepresented* 
The  first  opposer  of  the  measure  had  ac« 
cosed  him  of  instigating  the  blockade  with 
a  view  to  the  duty.  He  did  not  mean  Ui 
shrink  from  any  share  of  responsibility  for 
that  measure ;  but  as  connected  with  any 
financial  project  of  his,  he  wholly  die* 
claimed  it.  It  was  never  brought  into  ac- 
count as  a  financial  measure,  being  consi- 
dered to  be  subject  to  too  many  contin^ 
genciea  to  be  reckoned  upon :  and  ao  far 
from  the  blockade  supporting  the  tax*  the 
tax  was  intended  to  support  the  blockade. 
He  then  intimated  that  he  should  not  ob- 
ject to  give  up  the  power  of  suspension,  if 
that  should  be  pressed  :  but  thought  it 
might  be  desirable  for  those  who  pressed 
it  to  suspend  the  duty.  It  had  been  stated* 
that  the  measure  would  be  a  bar  to  our 
accommodations  with  America,  and  that 
she  would  oppose  countervailing  dutiea : 
she  had  already  opposed  every  check  in 
her  power  upon  the  introduction  of  British 
manufactures ;  she  had  already  done  her 
worst,  and  imported  no  more  British  ma* 
nnfactures  than  were  absolutely  necessary. 
He  did  not  go  further  iolo  the  sot)iect,  as 
there  wonld  be  many  future  opportunitiea 
of  discussing  the  measure :  and  he  waa 
glad  to  afford  one  by  announcing  his  iik 
tention  of  not  including  the  doties  in  the 
same  Bill  ;  and  therefore  proposed  to  re- 
port  the  resolutions  at  the  usual  timo  ; 
but  instiaad  of  a  bill,  to  say  Bills. 

Mr.  PoRiofi^  said,  that  it  would  be 
more  candid  not  to  report  this  Resolution 
to  the  House,  since  so  many  gentlemen 
opposed  it,  and  take  the  sense  of  the  House 
OQ  the  qoestion  of  tJbe  Report.  If  the 
public  i^eed  witl^  these  gentlemeOf  aa  to 
the  mischief  which  would  arise  frooB  com- 
ing to  the  ResoUtioo,  they  would  iaame- 
diately  conclnde  that  the  Hooae  intended 
to  adopt  the  measure.  He,  therefor^ 
thought  they  had  better  postpone  the  Bo* 
port. 

The  ChanceUor  of  the  Exchequer  said,  he 
expected  considerable  opposition  to  the 
measure,  from  the  eommnnicatiena  with 
which  he  bad  been  boaoored  out  of  deora • 

Mr.  Pamtmby  said,  there  were  aueb 
alreog  objeciioiM  to  it,  that  if  the  right 
hon»  gent,  pressed  the  Report,  he  abooM 
take  tha  aa  we  of  the  Conmitteo  upeait. 
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Lord  Stanley  said,  that  not  a  single 
speaker  had  been  found  to  agree  with  the 
right  bon.  gentleman. 

Lord  CustUreaf^h  said,  that  it  was  not  the 
Yisual  course,  on  questions  of  this  intricate 
•  nature,  to  disallow  them  to  pass  the  Com- 
mittee, bnt  to  report  them  to  the  House  ; 
and  if  there  were  then  any  disposition  to 
postpone  the  Resolution  to  any  distant  day, 
to  discjuss  the  question  there.  To  do  other- 
wise would  be  to  extinguish  the  measure 
at  once. 

Mr«  Ponsonhy  said,  he  did  not  oppose  the 
measure  merely  as  a  tax,  but  as  a  war 
measure,* — not  so  much  on  account  of  the 
money  which  might  be  raised  by  it,  as  on 
account  of  its  destructiveness  to  the  inte- 
rests of  our  manufacturers,  and  to  those 
views  of  restoring  peace  with  America 
which  we  all  entertained.  ' 

Lord  Castlereagh  still  maintained  his  ar- 
gument, that  the  proposition  of  his  right 
hon.  friend  ought  not  to  be  negatived  and 
resisted  m  limine,  and  extinguished  before 
it. could  be  debated  on  its  general  merits. 

Mr.  Ponsonby  pressing  a  division,  the 
question  was  then  put,  when  (he  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer  declined  to  press  the 
question,  and  propoked  to  bring  it  forward 
.  in  a  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  on  an 
early  day.  Mr.  Baring  required  previous 
notice  ;  an.d  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer proposed  Wednesday  next,  but  said 
he  would  give  a  day  or  two's  notice.  Mr. 
Ponsonby  dared  to  say,  that  on  reflection, 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  would  not  bring 
it  on  at  all.  The  House  then  resumed ; 
and  the  Report  of  the  Committee  was  or- 
dered to  be  received  to-morrow ;  and  the 
Committee  to  sit  again  on  Friday. 
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Thwnday,  April  1 . 

Minutes  of  Evidbnc£  Taken  beforb 
the  committbe  of  the  whole  housb 
OF  Commons  on  the  East  India  Com- 
pany's Affairs  (CoiUinued),'\  The  House 
havin?  age iq  resolved  itself  into  a  Com- 
»mittee  of  the  whole  House,  on  the  Affairs 
of  the  East  India  Company ;  Mr.  Lush- 
ington  in  the  chair. 

William  Cowper,  esq.  was  again  called  jn. 

Mr.  Cou;/>er.*-I  am  extremely  apprehen- 
•We,  lest,  in  discussing  the  subject  of  those 
Re9oJutions  which  I  bad  occasion  to  cite 
yesterday,  any  expressions  that^ may  have 
escaped  me,  may  by  possible  construction 
)m  interpreted  into  an  intentiou  to  impeach 


the  motives  of  the  gentlemen  who  framed 
those  resolutions;  on  the  contrary,  I  am 
satisfied  that  one  and  all  of  the  most  re- 
spectable gentlemen  whose  names  were 
signed  to  that  paper,  were  actuated  by  the 
purest  spirit  of  benevolence,  and  that  they 
were  under  the  strongest  conviction  that 
the  greatest  blessings  would  result  from 
their  exertions.  [The  last  question  and 
answer,  in  the  Minutes  of  yesterday,  were 
read  over  to  the  witness.]  I  particularly 
alluded  to  the  mutiny,  among  the  native 
troops  at  Vellore,  originating  as  was  very 
generally  believed  in  some  orders  or  mili- 
tary regulations  forbidding  the  sepoys 
when  under  arms  or  on  duty  to  make  use 
of  their  distinctive  marks  of  cast:  thitf  mu- 
tiny, as  well  as  the  cause  assigned  for  it, 
whether  true  or  false,  must  have  lieen  pub- 
lic in  the  Carnatic,  over  the  Coromandel 
coast,  in  Bengal,  and  indeed  throughout 
India ;  in  point^  of  tfme  this  deplorable 
event  is  too  recent  to  allow  a  hope  that  it 
can  have  been  forgotten,  or  the  impression 
obliterated  which  it  was  calcdlated  to  pro- 
duce among  all  ranks  of  the  Hindoo  per- 
suasion. 

You  entertain  the  apprehension  rather 
from  what  passed  in  the  Carnatic  and  in 
Vellore,  than  from  any  thing  you  have 
yourself  seen  or  experienced  in  Bengal, 
where  your  resi(tence  was  ?— Certainly ; 
it  is  only  the  event  that  I  have  mention- 
ed, that  I  am  apprehensive  would  operate 
in  the  way  I  have  had  the  honour  to  state 
last  night.  From  all  my  own  experience 
of  the  natives  of  that  country,  I-  am  per- 
suaded that  nothing  is  so  likely  to  proouce 
even  the  expulsion  of  the  English  from 
India,  as  any  interference  with  their  reli- 
gious tenets :  I  could  cite  instances  of  per- 
sons, whenever  the  subject  of  religion  has 
come  into  question,  losing  all  that  respect 
and  deference  which  at  all  other  times 
marks  their  demeanour  with  respect  to 
their  superiors  in  India. 

Would  it  be  agreeable  to  you  to  specifjT 
one  or  two  of  those  instances? — I  will :  it 
happened  to  myself  to  be. conversing  with 
a  Mussulman  native,  who  held  a  high  si* 
tuation  in  the  Nisamut  Adawlot;  in  the 
course  of  conversation,  some  unguarded 
expressions  unfortunately  escaped  in^# 
which  he  misinterpreted  into  some  disre- 
spect to  his  prophet ;  instantly  his  eyes 
glared;  his  countenance  altei^d  in  the 
most  extraordinary  manner,  and  he  looked 
at  me  with  an  aspect  so  ferocioos,  and  in- 
deed was  so  visibly  agitated  by  passk»ni 
that  I  am  convinced,  imieM  Lhad  im9«« 
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diateiy  endeayonred,  by  toothing  expres* 
sions  and  an  acknowledgment  that  the  of- 
fensrve  words  bad  undoubtedly  escaped 
vne,  I  have  hardly  a  doubt  that  be  would,, 
had  he  had  a  weapon,  have  employed  it 
against  me ;  this  person  was  a  learned 
Mussulman  gentleman ;  circumstances 
had  occurred,  which  had  enabled  me  to  be 
instrumental  in  his  elevation  to  his  situa- 
tion which  be  at  that  time  possessed,  and 
which  was  in  fact  one  of  the  highest  sta- 
tions thati  latterly,  our  government  had  it 
in  its  power  to  confer  upon  that  class  of 
natives  ;  but  neither  the  recollection  of 
this^  nor  any  other  consideration,  the  mo- 
ment there  was  any  question  of  disrespect 
to  his  prophet,  seemed  to  operate  upon 
him.  I  mean  to  infer  from  this,  that  there 
is  almost  equal  danger  of  giving  offence, 
in  matters  of  religion,  to  Mussulmen  and 
Hindoos.  I  cannot  now  specify  any  num- 
ber of  instances,  but,  from  all  my  inter- 
course with  them,  I  know  they  will  great- 
ly bear  and  forbear ;  their  endurance  is 
without  limit  almost,  where  the  govern- 
ment and  goremors  of  the  country  are 
concerned  ;'  but  if  once  it  was  to  enter  the 
imagination  either  of  'Mussulman  or  Hin- 
doo, that  there  was  any  design  or  inten- 
tion to  interfere  with  the  exercise  of  their 
religion,  as  I  have  already  stated  over  and 
over  again  to  the  Committee,  I  am  satis- 
fied there  is  no  extreme  to  which  either 
class  might  not  be  driven. 

Can  you  state  any  instance  of  an  Hin- 
doo ?^A  person  in  my  own  employ,  for  a 
great  length  of  ^|^rs,  a  bramin  of  a  very 
high  cast,  was  in||^  to  talk  with  roe,  and 
with  every  body,  on  the  subjects  of  his 
own  rel igloos  persuasion.  He  was  always 
in  extreme  good  humour  as  tongas  I  seem- 
ed to  acquiesce  in  all  the  points  that 
he  thought  proper  to  state  to  me;  but 
whenever  it  happened,  as  it  did  some- 
times, that  1  grew  weary,  and  took  an  op- 
tunity  to  point  out  some  inconsistency  or 
mbsurdity,  as  either  might  strike  me,  in  the 
mere  trifling  rites  and  ceremonies  which 
it  was  his  custom  to  talk  upon,  I  can  hard- 
ly state  in  too  strong  terms  the  way  in 
which  this  operated  upon  him ;  it  seemed 
lo  harass  and  afflict  him  to  the  greatest 
degree. 

These  appear  to  be  instances  of  direct 
insult  or  disrespect  to  these  religions ;  do 
yon  conceif  e  that  a  simple  proposition  of 
the  principles  of  Christianity,  by  a  mis« 
•ionary,  without  any  power  or  any  in- 
fluence from  government,  or  any  sort  of 
diefanpect  lo  tboie  religions,  simply  pro* 


posing  the  doctrines  of  Christianity, 
would  be  likely  to  be  attended  with 
those  effects?— As  I  recollect,  I  have 
also  had  the  honour  to  state  to  tho 
Committee,  in  the  course  of  rtty  evidence 
last  night,  that  a  missionary,  or  any  num- 
ber  of  missionaries,  described  as  the  hon. 
member  has  now  described  it,  utterly  an* 
connected  with  any  of  the  ruling  povrers, 
would  be  a  perfectly  harmless  being ;  but 
supposing  these  propositions  to  be  so  made 
under  the  sanction  of  government,  in  any 
form,  the  case  would  entirely  be  altered.  It 
would  be  very  diAicult  to  make  an  Hin- 
doo understand  that  a  recommendation 
was  not  imperative  upon  him,  inasmuch  as 
in  that  country,  as  far  u  I  am  acquainted 
with  it,  whatever  emanates  from  the  ruler 
is  considered  by  them  as  imperative ;  an 
expression  of  the  most  distant  recom- 
mendation, on  the  part  of  persons  in 
power,  is  received  by  the  Hindoos  and  the 
Mussulmen  as  a  kind  of  order. 

Was  the  Resolution  passed  by  thia 
House  in  1799,  relative  to  the  conversion 
of  the  native  Indians,  ever  publicly  known 
in  India? — It  was  not;  and  I  now  under- 
stand that  it  never  received  the  sanction  of 
government;  a  circumstance  of  which  I 
was  not  apprised  yesterday. 

Do  you  believe  that  the  contents  of  any 
act  of  parliament  lo  be  now  passed  for  the 
renewal  of  the  Company's  charter,  or  for 
the  administration  or  the  a£&irs  of  India, 
are  likely  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  na- 
tives of  India,  living  under  the  British  go- 
vernment } — Most  undoubtedly. 

Do  you  believe  that  fears  and  alarm  and 
discontent  are  likely  to  be  occasioned  in 
the  minds  of  our  native  subjects  in  India, 
by  any  expressions  or  provisions  in  such 
act  of  parliament,  which  should  indicate 
an  intention  on  the  part  of  the  British  go- 
vernment to  attempt  their  conversion  to 
Christianity,  or  to  encourage  such  at- 
tempu  ?— I  think  that  the  greatest  alarm 
would  be  created  in  the  minds  of  the  na- 
tives of  India,  in  the  case  specifled  by  that 
question  ;  I  should  even  apprehend,  that 
the  very  greatest  danger  would  arise  from 
any  intention  so  formally  expressed  in  an 
act  of  the  legislature,  even  to  the  endanger* 
ingof  our  empire  at  no  very  remote  period. 

Do  yon  think  that  such  feelings  in  oor 
native  subjects  would  be  sufficiently 
guarded  against,  by  the  insertion,  in  such 
act,  of  a  disavowal  on  the  part  of  the  Bri- 
tish government  to  use  force  or  compul- 
sion for  the  purpose  of  such  convenion  ? 
— ^eruinly  not. 
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Do  you  liiink  thai  any  alarm  or  discon- 
tent wiould  be  ej(cit«d  among  oar  native 
aubjeds  ia  India,  by  the  addition  of  a  few 
digniiariat  to  our  own  church  government, 
if  such  addition  were  stated  in  the  act  of 
parlianuant  to  be  necessary  to  supply  the 
spiritual  waota  of  par  own  European  ser* 
Tants  in  that  territory  ?— Certainly  not. 

Are  not  subjects  connected  with  the  re- 
ligion and  religious  customs  of  the  natives ' 
of  India,  freely  discussed  in  the  college  in 
India ;  and  are  not  the  following  topics 
propounded  and  discussed  by  the  students 
m  that  college,  namely, ''  the  Asiatica  are 
capable  of  as  high  a  degree  of  civilization 
as  the  Europeans ;  the  saicide  of  Hindoo 
women,  by  burning  themselves  with  the 
bodies  of  their  deceased  husbands,  is  a 
practice  repugnant  to  the  natural  feelings^ 
and.inconaistent  with  moral  duty;  the 
distribution  of  Hindoos,  in  the  casts,  re^ 
tardi  their  moral  improvement?"-— I  can- 
not answer  that  question  of  my  own  know- 
ledge. 

If  such  subjects^ were  the  subjects  of  dis- 
putation publicly  in  the  presence  of  the 
moulavies  and  pundits,  the  learued  men  of 
India,  would  not  you  infer  considerable 
danger  to  our  establishments  in  India  ?-<^ 
I  should. 

.  As  you  have  stated  that  an  observation 
^de  by  you  to  a  Mahometan  of  rank  was 
jeceived  ny  him  with  such  indignatioiv 
what  effect  do  vou  suppose  that  an  obser- 
vation of  this  kind,  mnd«  in  the  presence  of 
persons  of  rank  and  character  and  leaior 
ing,m  India,  would  produce;  ^  numeroi^ 
indeed  are^  the  advantages  to  be  derired 
from  the  ardent,  diligent  and  unremitting 
tSils  of  well-informed  and  sealous  m>^ 
aionaries,  impressed  by  the  deepest  sense 
of  duty,  ana  eager  to  diffuse  the  divine 
light  of  revelation;  may  we  not  expect  to 
pee  this  night  of  more  than  Egyptian  dark- 
ness succeeded  by  the  clood'-dispelling 
dawn  of  Christianity;  and  msy  we  not 
bope  to  see  these  ignorant  and  deluded 
people  learning  justice  from  iu  law.  and 
mercy  from  its  gospel  ?''— >I  should  think  a 
very  dangerous  one* 

In  a  former  part  of  your  evidence,  vou 
liAve  stated  that  tba  Resolutions  passed  at 
u  meeting  in  this  metropolis,  were  calcu- 
lated to  produce  the  most  daogevous 
effects ;  which  of  the  two  deciarationa, 
that  which  has  now  been  stated  to  yoa»  or 
the  resolutions  which  were  published  by 
the  meeting  referred  to,  was  calculated  to 
prpdoce  the  greatest  injury  ?-^I  should 
think  that  there  would  be  vary  great  dan- 
ger in  both. 
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Do  not  you  know  that  the  Society  for 
promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  has  sent 
missionaries  to  India,  and  supported  them 
there  for  nearly  100  years  past  ? — I  do  not 
know  exactly  ;  I  certainly  could  not  state 
from  my  own  knowledge,  what  particular 
institution  it  was  which  enabled  the  few 
missionaries  I  have  ever  heard  of  or  known 
in  India,  to  go  there  for  the  purpose  of 
propagating  the  Christian  religion. 

Did  you  ever  bear  of  a  very  eminent 
missionary  of  th^  name  of  Swarts,  in 
India  ? — I  have ;  a  most  respectable  per- 
son, universally  respected  and  beloved; 
he  waa  at  Madras  ;  bat  I  had  no  peraonal 
acquaintance  with  him,  nor  ever  saw  him. 

Have  you  ever  been  informed  of  the 
services  which  he  rendered  to  the  English 
government  there*  and  .to  the  natives  of 
the  ^country ;  and  what  was  the  nature  of 
those  services  ?«*!  know  that  this  gentle- 
man waa  attached  to  the  court  of  Taojore; 
and  I  haye  heard  that  he  was  respected  by 
all  ranks  of  people ;  that  he  was  a  greal 
favourite,  and  had  a  very  great  infiocnce 
over  the  raj^h  of  that  country ;  but  whe- 
ther he  ever  had  an  opportunity  of  making 
any  couvexts  from  among  the  natives  1 
really  cannot  state. 

Do  not  you  know  that  the  r^h  of  Tan* 

{'ore  wsk$  extremely  desirous  of  making 
tim  the  guardian  of  hie  son,  at  bis  death  } 
«— I  think  I  do/ecollect  that  circumataoce; 
I  believe  it  occurred  while  I  waa  in  coaocil 
at  Calcutta;  I  recollect  that  some  auch 
proposition  came  to  th^  governor  general. 
Do  you  think  it  might  not  und  to  the 
improvement  of  the  Hindoos,  and  to  their 
cif  ilization,  if  schools  were  established  in 
different  parte  of  India,  for  the  purpose  of 
teaching  the  native  children  the  English 
Ungual^  i-^l  certainly  think  that  the  in- 
fititutioa  vKOuld  be  a  very  good  one*  but  I 
very  much  4oubt  whether  you  would  be 
able  to  prevail  upon  them  to  send  their 
children,  unless  the  persons  instructing 
them  were  of  their  own  persuasion;  I 
should  imagine,  long  before  this  period* 
there  must  be  a  vast  number  of  peraoBi*  in 
Calcutta  at  least,  even  among  the  brab^ 
mios*  who  possess  a  very  accurate  know- 
ledge of  the  language,  both  as  to  speaking 
it  and  reading  it :  before  I  left  Bengal*  I 
met  with  several  penons  who  couhl  con- 
verse Yery  familiarly  in  English*  imdloi^ 
derstood  at  that  time  there  weresemiuaries* 
to  which  the  children  of  a  great  nomber  of 
the  Hindooa  particularly  were  sent  for 
education;  and  I  conceive*  that  being 
many  yeao  ago^  the  same  plan  probably 
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haTiog  been  poriaedi  that  description  of 
persons  mast  now  be  rery  much  multiplied. 

Thomas  Graham,  esq*  was  called  in* 
The  sobstanco  of  bis  examination  is 
as  follows : 

.  Mr.  Jadbofi.[|«*HowJong  have  yon  been 
in  the  iertice  of  the  East  India  Company  ? 
—From  176(»  to  I80».  In  Bengal  I  hare 
Ailed  all  the  successite  stations  in  the  civil 
department.  I  was  in  council  daring  the 
goTernment  of  lord  Comwallrs  for  about 
eight  months,  and  in  the  government  of 
lord  Wellesley  for  about  eight  months. 

Are  the  habits  and  prejudices  of  the 
native  Indians,  generally  speaking,  of  a 
fixed  and  unchangeable  nature  ? — Cer- 
tainly, they  are  no  duubt  of  very  quick 
sensibility ;  peculiarly  susceptible  of  af- 
front with  respect  to  their  religious  pre- 
judices; impatient  of  opposition  with  re- 
gard to  their  teliffious  superMitions ;  quick 
mod  jealous  of  affront  with  respect  to  their 
women.  I  think  a  proraiseuoos  inter* 
cottfie  of  Europeans  with  the  natives  of 
India  might  lead  to  the  most  mischievous 
consequences. 

Supposing  the  trade  to  India  to  be 
opened  in  the  manner  described,  would  it 
not  be  necessary  for  the  new  adventurers 
to  have  houses  and  warehouses,  and  other 
means  of  settlement?—!  apprehend  it 
would,  unless  fiiey  were  to  employ  those 
agenu,  although  establbhed  at  the  Com- 
pany's  settlements. 

If  unlimited  intercourse  was  allowed 
with  every  port  in  India,  would  they  be 
inclined  to  transact  their  own  concerns  ? — 
They  might  endeavour  to  transact  their 
own  concerns,  but  I  do  not  think  that  they 
would  be  successful,  inasmuch  as,  having 
no  agents,  nor  finding  any  agents  at  those 
places  previtrosly  established,  they  would 
not  be  able  to  purchase  any  articles  of 
coBuniercOb 

Do  yon  apprehend  that  any  material 
influx  of  new  settlers  could  be  kept  (either 
with  regard  to  their  conduct,  or  emigra- 
tion into  the  interior,  or  intrigue  with  per- 
sons living  in  the  interior)  in  sufficiently 
ftricc  coniroul  and  coercion  to  prevent 
mch  consequences  ?— I  conceive  it  would 
be  exceedmgly  difficult  to  prevent  them 
from  improper  interference  in  the  affalh 
of  the  country. 

Supposing  them  to  have  this  licence  of 
going  to  every  port  in  India  according  to 
their  discretion,  d.o  you  think  they  could 
be  kept  firom  getting  into  the  interior  of 
the  coootry,  if  such  were  tbeir  ob)ect  f— 


Unless  restrictions  were  to  be  imposed 
upon  them  previously  to  their  going  to 
India,  I  do  not  think  that  they  could. 

Supposing  them  to  succeed  in  eluding 
the  authority  of  government,  and  getting 
into  the  interior,  what  are  the  consequences 
which  you  would  apprehend  to  result 
therefrom  ? — That  they  would  get  into 
personal  quarrels  with  the  natives,  which 
might  be  prod  tic  tive  of  general  insurrec- 
tion. 

Supposing  a  native  to  be  treated  with 
violence  or  oppression  by  an  European, 
can  they  prosecute  an,European  but  in  one 
of  the  three  principal  courts  ?— They 
cannot  a  British  snbject. 

Looking  at  the  general  circumstances  of 
the  natives,  with  whatever  degree  of  vio- 
lence or  oppression  they  might  be  treated, 
would  it  be  in  their  power  so  to  prosecute ; 
could  they  afford  it  ?— They  could  have 
no  other  means  of  prosecuting  but  by  pro- 
ceeding to  the  principal  stations  where 
the  courts  of  judicature  were  established, 
and  that  they  would  be  obliged  to  do  at  a 
very  heavy  expence  and  inconvenience  to 
themselves  and  families. 

Supposing  them,  from  the  want  of  ca- 
pacity or  other  cause,  to  be  thus  disap- 
pointed of  obtaining  legal  redress,  what  do 
you  apprehend  might  be  tl)e consequence? 
—That  they  would  revenge  themselves 
upon  the  individual  who  had  been  the 
cause  of  the  offence. 

Supposing  redress  to  be  practicable,  and 
the  punishment  of  the  European  the  con- 
sequence, what  do  you  apprehend  with 
regard  to  the  European  character,  in  the 
estimation  of  the  natives,  should  such  pu- 
nishments frequently  take  place  ?— I  think 
it  would  tend  very  much  to  degrade  their 
character,  and  take  from  the  respect  which 
they  have  been  hitherto  held  in. 

Do  you  apprehend  the  maintenance  of 
that  respect  essential  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  British  authority  in  India } — I  think  it 
most  important 

If  any  material  number  of  those  new 
settlers  were  to  misconduct  themselves,  do 
you  think  that  the  government  could  with 
any  degree  of  convenience  send  them 
home,  a  measure  now  resorted  to  bnt  in 
extreme  cases?— 1  think  it  would  be  ex- 
tremely incommodious  for  the  government 
to  exercise  that  authority  over  such  per- 
sons, inasmuch  as  they  might  be  liable 
hereafter  to  be  called  upon  to  answer  for 
their  conduct  in  this  country. 
,  If  such  persons  were  expelled  from  the 
British  territories  in  India,  what  do  you 
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apprehWod  might  be  the  consequence  ?— 
Rain  to  tbemselret  I  apprehend. 

Do  you  think  that  they  might  find  em- 
ploy, or  secret  or  open  encouragement  in 
any  degree,  from  the  native  chief's  ?--^If 
they  were  to  get  into  the  co arts  of  any  of 
the  remaining  native  chiefs,  I  think  it  very 
probable  that  they  might  intrigue  with 
them,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  public  interest. 

Do  you  think,  with  this  uniTersal  li- 
cence of  visiting  India,  that  British  subjects 
might  not  find  their  way  to  the  courts  of 
the  native  chiefs,  if  such  were  their  object  ? 
— -I  conceive  they  might. 

Concluding  upon  the  trade  to  India 
being  opened  from  every  port  in  the 
United  Kingdom  to  every  port  within  the 
limits  of  the  Company's  charter,  and  look- 
ing to  all  the  circumstances  which  you 
are  able  to  judge  of  from  your  experience, 
do  you  think  that  so  opening  the  trade  is 
consistent  with  the  safety  of  the  British 
empire  in  India  ? — I  think  the  promiscu- 
ous intercourse  that  it  would  create  might 
be  the  means  of  ultimately  shaking  the 
empire  in  India. 

Do  you  think  that  thus  opening  the 
trade  to  India  would  increase  the  consump- 
tion of  European  articles  among  the  na- 
tives of  India  ?— I  do  not  think  it  would. 
.  Have  the  natives  at  present,  the  great 
mass  of  them,  the  power  of  purchasing  Eu- 
ropean articles,  were  they  so  disposed  ?— 
Certainly  they  have  not;  because  such 
articles  as  they  want  for  their  own  use, 
they  can  manufacture  at  a  cheaper  rate. 
For  clothingi  they  use  the  common  mus- 
lins ;  and  there  are  no  other  articles  which 
at  all  associate  with  the  description  of 
European  clothing,  that  they  are  at  all  in 
want  of,  or  use.  The  cotton  worn  by  the 
common  people  (hay  get  at  a  very  cheap 
rate  indeed ;  a  family,  or  an  individual  of 
a  family,  can  supply  himself  for  a  whole 
twelvemonth's  consumption  at  the  cost  of 
a  couple  of  shillings,  comparatively  speak- 
ing. Furniture  they  use  none  ;  their  prin- 
cipal place  of  rest  is  on  the  ground,  and 
they  eat  their  victuals  from  an  earthen 
platter,  which  they  buy,  I  suppose,  for  not 
the  value  of  half  a  farthing.  This  remark 
applies  to  99  in  100. 

In  cases  where  the  natives  have  acquired 
property,  do  they  direct  its  expenditure  to 
the  purchase  of  European  articles  ? — Some 
few,  resident  in  the  principal  towns,  do 
purchase  some  few  articles,  such  as  looking- 
glasses  and  glass  ware. 

Can  you  state  whether  such  natives  as 
have  a  desire  for  the  purchase  of  European 
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articles,  have  a  full  and  perfect  opportu- 
nity of  making  such  purchase  ? — Certainly 
they  have;  at  the  principal  settlements  of 
the  Company  they  are  to  be  found. 

Have  you  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
with  what  degree  of  success  captains  and 
officers  have  carried  out  adventures  of  Eu- 
ropean articles  ? — Of  later  years,  I  ima-. 
gine,  almo&t  all  of  them  must  have  been 
losers  by  their  speculations  in  European 
commodities  from  this  country. 
•  Have  you  any  doubt,  then,  that  European 
articles  are  now,  and  have  been  for  a  con- 
siderable time  past,  rather  a  glut  than 
otherwise  in  India  ?— Certainly  they  have 
been,  and  in  many  instances  have  sold 
considerably  under  prime  cost. 

Have  European  artificers  and  handi- 
craftsmen began  some  of  their  respective 
manufactures  in  India? — They  certainly 
have. 

Do  you  think  that  an  unlimited  and  un* 
restrained  access  to  India  might  not  very 
materially  increase  this  disposition  to  ma- 
nufacture in  India  such  commodities  as 
may  be  required  ?•— As  the  commodities 
manufactured  by  European  artists  in  India 
are  generally  for  the  consumption  of  either 
the  army  or  the  civil  service,  it  is  not 
likely  that  it  would  increase  beyond  the 
demand. 

In  proportion  to  whatever  European  de- 
mand there  might  be,  do  you  apprehenil 
such  unlimited  access  to  India  might  iii« 
crease  general  manufacture,  according  to 
that  proportion  ?— I  apprehend  that  the 
pursuit  would  be  entirely  regulated  by  the 
demand,  in  as  far  as  I  could  observe  at  the 
time  of  my  leaving  India,  such  persons  aa 
did  so  employ  themselves  were  able  to 
meet  all  the  demands. 

Do  you  conceive  any  individual  going 
into  the  interior  among  the  natives,  would 
be  likely  to  commit  any  such  outrage  as 
would  bring  upon  him  what  you  state 
would  probably  be  the  case,  the  being 
murdered  or  torn  to  pieces  by  the  natives? 
—It  is  probable  that,  from  ignorance,  he 
would  trespass  upon  some  of  their  religioua 
prejudices;  and  the  consequence,  in  all 
probability,  would  be  the  forfeiture  of  hia 
own  life. 

Do  you  think  that  if  a  person  escaped 
the  forfeiture  of  his  life,  he  would  after- 
wards, in  consequence  of  any  error  he  ma^ 
have  committed,  of  interfering  with  their 
religioua  prejudices,  be  a  person  likely  to 
intrigue  with  effect  with  any  of  the  native 
powers  ? — Certainly  not,  as  far  aa  the  Hin* 
doo  c|iie&  may  be  concerned. 
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priming  ?— Many  of  them,  resident  ac  the 
prmcipel  tettleaienis  of  the  Company*  not 
obI V  can  read«  bat  they  can  write  fingHih, 
SDaremarkably  well,  some  of  them.  They 
aR*e  of  difierent  oast^ ;  some  of  them  of  »he 
firit  caat  They  were  in  general  very 
mnch  in  the  hahit,  from  curiosity,  of  read- 
ing English  publications,  particalarly 
newspapers. 

While  yoa  were  in  India,  was  the  press 
licensed  } — ^The  press  had  ne  regular  li- 
cense in  India ;  the  bosinesa  of  printing 
was  followed  as  a  profession  by  those  who 
had  the  means  of  carrying  it  on. 

Were  there  any  other  restrictions  upon 
the  hherty  of  the  press,  than  those  which 
the  common  law  of  England  imposes  ^— i 
am  not  aware  that  there  were  any  other 
restrictions  ;  I  hare  anderiitood  that  there 
waa  an  order  of  government,  directing 
newspapers,  such  as  were  published  here, 
to  be  sent  for  inspection  to  the  secretary, 
preTioas  to  thefr  being  circalated. 

Do  yoa  recollect  any  person  erer  having 
been  sent  from  India,  home,  on  acconnt  of 
bavtng  written  any  thing  which  the  go- 
Temment  disapproved  of?— I  have  are- 
collection  that  a  person  was  sent  home,  hot 
I  cannot  remember  the  name  of  the  person. 

Would  the  government  have  sent  home 
any  person  who  might  have  written  any 
thing  which  the  goviemment  might  have 
conceived  dangerous  to  he  puhlished  in 
India  ?— I  conceive  it  would  have  been 
their  doty  to  do  so.  I  conceive  that  the 
exercise  of  such  a  power  is  essential  to- 
wards the  preservation  of  a  good  under- 
standing throughout  the  country. 
•  Do  you  conceive  that  an  unlimited  com- 
munication with  India  by  strangers  might 
facilitate  the  publication  of  works  danger- 
ous to  the  tranquillity  of  India  ?— I  appre- 
hend that  such  publications  would  depend 
upon  the  means  which  the  persons  had  of 
printing  and  issuing  them. 

Do  you  know  whether  the  native  princes 
of  India  are  desirous  of  retaining  in  their 
service  Europeans  bred  to  the  military 
profession  ? — Hitherto  they  have  been,  and 
I  hav<!  no  doubt  would  be  at  all  times,  de- 
sirous of  having  such  persons  in  their  m\* 
Ktary  corps. 

Dii  you  know  how  many  officers  Mons. 
Peron  h^d'  collected  in  bis  service  ?«— 1 
have  no  recollection  as  to  the  number,  but 
I  apprehend  that  may  be  ascertained  by 
the  returns  that  wpre  made  to  ^vernment, 
at  the  time  of  the  war  in  that  part  of  the 
coomrv.  - 
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amounted  to  four  or  €ve  hmidr^d  ofHeen  ? 
— I  cannot  charge  my  recoHeccion  ^as  to 
nuanbera. 

Do  you  know  whether  those  oflkeM, 
whatever  number,  they  might  have  been, 
conaisted  of  the  natives  of  vari<^«  Barbpeaar 
countries  ?— They  certainly  did. 

If  any  native  power  couM  colleca  a  ai« 
milar  number  of  ofllcert,  would  it  ba  dan- 
geroM  to  the  Company^s  possessions  in 
India)— I  have  no  doubt  it  would,  and 
past  experience  tends  to  show  it. 

Do  you  know  whether  the  Company 
derived  any  revenue  from  the  procevsion 
of  the  iilol  Joggeniault  ?— lliey  certainly^ 
did :  not  f^om  the  idol,  but  from  permia* 
aion  to  visit  the  temple. 

Do  you  know  whether  they  attempted, 
by  all  OMans  In  their  power,  to  prevent 
the  cruelly  attendant  upon  that  proces« 
sion  ?— They  most  certainly  dkl. 

Waa  it  possible  for  them  entirely  to  pre- 
vent it  ?— During  the  time  I  vemained  in' 
India*  after  they  ware  in  possession  of  ii,  I 
do  not  recoUeet  nomereua  accidenta  hap* 
pening. 

What  are  the  crueltiea  with  which  the 
idol  Juggernaut  is  connected,  and  to 
which  you  alluded  ?— Many  of  those  going 
far  the  purpose  of  worabip^  when  the  car 
was  drawn  otit  in  procession,  used  to  de- 
vote themse|v>s  to  destruction,  by  getting 
under  the  wheels. 

]q  what  manner  did  the  Company  ac- 
quire any  revenue  from  the  natives,  aa 
connected  with  that  procession  ?— By  is- 
siiing  certificates  of  permission  to  visit  i^, 
for  which  they  paid  a  certain  sum ;  not 
the  procession,  hot  the  temple. 

Tne  revenue,  then,  did  not  arise  from  to- 
lerating  the  cruellies,  hot  from  permission 
to  visit  the  idol  itself  ?'— No,  the  govern- 
ment endeavoured  all  in ,  their  power  to 
restrain  such  mischtefii. 

Had  the  Marattaa  laid  on  any  duty  upon 
the  persons  visiting  that  idol,  before  the 
Company  acquired  possession  ?-^ertaioly 
they  had. 

Do  you  conceive  that  there  would  be 
any  serious  danger  to  the  British  i uteres ta 
in  India,  from  the  admission  of  a  few  ad- 
ditional merchants  and  agents  at  the  dif- 
ferent presidencies  and  stations  on  the  sen 
coast  in  India  ?— I  do  not,  provided  they 
were  under  similar  restrictions  aa  thosa 
who  now  are  there. 

Do  TOO  think  that  any  danger  would 
arise  from  the  admission  of  tho^e'Euro* 
peans  occasionallyinio  the  interior,  for  mar^ 
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cantile  purposes^  under  the  present  restric*  | 
tiona  and  regulations  of  the  Company  ?— 
Under  the  limited  sense  of  the  question,  I 
do  not  coocei^e  that  any  danger  could 
ensue. 

Do  you    conceive  such    interferences 
would   be   likely  to  arise  ?— -I  think  they 
might,  through  the  medium  of  the  manu- 
,  lacturers  respectively  employed. 

Do  you  conceive  that  such  interference 
would  be  likely  to  create  a  competition  in 
the  market,  which  might  raise  the  prices 
beyond  those  usually  given  by  the  Com- 
pany ? — 1  do  not  think  it  would. 

Do  not  you  conceive  that  such  interfe- 
rence would  be  likely  to  create  a  rise  in 
the  price  of  the  articles,  the  manufactures 
for  instance,  so  as  to  increase  the  demand 
of  the  weavers  ?— -I  do  not  think  they 
would,  for  the  prices  given  by  the  Com- 
pany for  the  articles  provided  on  their  ac- 
count are  very. liberal,  and  the  manuiiBic- 
turers  themselves  are  perfectly  satisfied 
with  those  prices. 

Are  the  prices  given  by  the  Company 
equal  to  those  given  by  the  private  mer- 
chants ?—  As  far  as  I  ever  understood  it, 
they  are  as  high. 

How  comes  it,  then,  that  it~was  under- 
stood the  natives  prefer  dealing  with  pri- 
vate merchants,  to  the  Company  ? — My 
belief  is  perfectly  the  reverse ;  the  manu- 
facturers prefer  the  Company's  employ* 
ment,  because  they  are  sure  of  its  perma- 
nency, and  they  look  upon  all  other  pur- 
chasers as  precarious. 

How  comes  it  then  to  be  necessary  to 
station  peons,  or  native  officers,  at  the 
bouses  of  the  weavers,  to  prevent  the  in- 
terference of  private  merchants;  till  the 
Company's  investments  are  provided? — 
Because  of  the  manufacturers  not  being  al- 
ways so  honest  as  to  reserve  the  goods  ma- 
nufactured with  the  Company's  money  for 
the  use  of  the  Company,  and  to  dispose  of 
them  very  often  to  private  merchants. 

Then  the  Company  pay  for  their  goods 
before  they  receive  them  ?.^They  make 
advances  in  money  for  the  manufacture  of 
them»  previous  to  their  being  manufac- 
tured, ' 

For  what  purpose  are  those  advances 
made  ?— >f  or  the  purpose  of  enabling 
iheui  to  buy  the  material  wi^h  which  they 
manufacture  the  goods,  for  they  have  no 
•tores. 

Are  the  weavers  not  kept  constantly  in 
arrears  to  the  honourable  Company?— -I 
apprehend  only  in  arrears  from  their  own 
deficiencies  of  deliveries. 
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Are  not  the  native  weavers  subject  (o 
corporal  punishment  if  they  do  not  fulfil 
their  engagements  with  the  Company  ?— 
Daring  the  whole  of  my  residence  in 
India,  for  39  yearii,  I  never  heard  of  it. 

The  further  examination  of  the  witness 
was  postponed.  The  chairman  was  di- 
rected to  report  progress,  and  ask  leave  to 
sit  again. 

Weymouth  Election.]  Lord  A,  Ha» 
miiion,  in  pursuance  of  his  notice,  rose  to 
move,  that  the  remainder  of  the  evidence 
taken  before  the  Weymouth  and  Mel- 
combe  Regis  Election  Committee  be*  laid 
before  the  House.  He  observed,  that 
upon  this  subject  some  prejudices  had  pre- 
vailed, which  he  trusted  he  should  be  able 
to  remove  before  he  sat  down,  as  well 
as  to  shew  that  it  was  important  that 
all  the  testimony  taken  i>efore  the  Com- 
mittee should  be  produced.  The  Report 
made  was,  that  three  of  the  sitting  mem- 
bers were  disqualified,  in  consequence 
of  a  breach  of  the  Act  against  treating, 
and  a  special  Report  was  subjoined^  stat- 
ing that  certain  abuses  prevailed  to  a 
great  extent  among  the  voters  of  the  bo- 
rough. Much  of  the  evidence  taken  ap- 
plied, however,  to  a  third  point  not  hither- 
to openly  noticed,  the  improper  and  illegal 
'interference  of  his  royal  highness  the 
duke  of  Cumberland  to  procure  the  return 
of  certain  members — and  what  he  then 
called  for  was  the  whole  of  the  remaining 
evidence,  which  related  to  what  he  consi- 
dered to  be  the  improper  and  unconstitu- 
tional interference  of  the  duke  of  Cumber- 
land. Whenever  a  charge  of  this  nature 
was  substantiated,  (as  he  conceived  it  to 
be  in  the  present  case]  it  became  the  duty 
of  parliament 'to  inlerferci  unless  it  meant 
to  hold  forth  to  the  world,  that  its  declara- 
tions and  its  resolutions  against  such  ille* 
gal  influence  and  interference  adopted  at 
the  commencement  of  every  sewion,  were 
mere  matters  of  furm,  that  ancient  but  use- 
less custom  had  prescribed.  He  did  not 
intend  to  impeach  the  decision  of  the 
committee  on  the  Weymouth  election,  al- 
though, perhaps^  he  had  differed  in  the 
conclusion  of  the  majority,  but  he  wish- 
ed to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
a  subject  not  noticed  in  the  Report,  though 
expressly  stated  in  the  Petition  against  the 
return  of  the  sitting  members.  If  the  House 
wished  to  preserve  its  own  purity,  or  to 
maintain  the  respect  in  which  it  was  held 
by  the  people,  it  behoved  it  very  serious- 
ly to  consider  the  present  case,  and  ta  ap^^ 
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ply  to  it  the  resolutions,  which  only  a  ?ery 
short  time  since  it  had  adopted  upon  the 
subject.     Before    he    proceeded   further, 
he  should    beg  the    Clerk  lo  read   part 
of  the  petition  on  the  subject  of  the  bur- 
gesses of  Wevmooth,  setting  forth  the  im-. 
proper  interference  of  the  duke  of  Cum- 
berland, and  also  the  two  resolutions  which 
the  House  entered  into  at  the  commence- 
ment of  each  section,  relative  to  the  ille- 
gality of  any  interference  on  the  part  of 
peers  of  parliament  in  the  election  of  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Commons.     (The 
Clerk  accordingly  read   that  part  of  the 
Weymouth  petition  complaining  of  the  in- 
terference of  peers  of  parliamenti  and  the 
resolutions  of  the  House  against  such  in* 
terference).  Having  thus  proved  the  cause 
of  the  complaint,  and    thai  the  ofience 
complained  ol'  was  contrary  to  their  reso- 
lutions, he  should   call   on  the  House  to 
give  him  documents  to  bring  home  the 
fact  to  the  persons  charged  with  the  of* 
fence.     If  their  resolutions  against  the  in- 
terference of  peers  in  elections  were  not 
to  be  acted  upon,  if  they  were  never  in- 
tended to  operate  or  be   resorted  to,  *  he 
coold  only  say  that  they  were  calculated 
to  form  a  snare  to  himself  and  to  others 
bringing  forward  similar  measures,  and  a 
subject  of  derision  to  the  country.     It  was, 
no  doubt,  disagreeable  to  pass  any  censure 
on  persons  of  the  rank  of  those  charged  in 
the  present  case ;  but  their  own  oharacter 
ought  not  to  be  sacrificed  to  such  conside- 
rations.   The  subject  which   he  had  now 
brought  before  them  had  given  rise  to  a 
mmoor  that  the  Committee  would  found 
an  official  report  on  it,  and  the  evidence  on 
it  had  been  circulated  through  the  coun- 
try in  the  newspapers.     This  evidence 
he   had  verified  by  comparison  with  the 
Minutes  of  the  Committee.     He   should 
read  a  letter  from  the  duke  of  Cumberland 
which  had  been  published,  and  which  he 
had  compared  as  above.     The  nobie  lord 
then  read  from  a  newspaper  in  his  hand  a 
letter  from  his  Royal  Highness,  dated  St. 
James's,  October  2,   1812,  to  J.  F.   A. 
Stewart,  and  a  part  of  the  evidence,  in 
which  it  was  proved  that  his  Koyal  High- 
ness had   a  private  conference    on   the 
•object  with  a  candidate  concerning  the 
iHislness  of  the  election.     He  would  not 
occupy  the  time  of  the  House  by  produc- 
ing any  more  evidence  of  interference ; 
but,  if  any  further  was  thought  necessary 
by  members,  he  assured  them  he  was  pre- 
pered  to  produce  it.    He  should  assume 
mm  what  be  bad  shewn  that  bis  case  was 


established.  It  had  been  said  but  of  doors 
that  his  Royal  Highness  acted  only  as  a 
trustee,  and  this  'argument  must,  he  sup^ 
posed,  have  bad  weight  with  the  Commit- 
tee, but  there  were  three  other  trustees 
who  might  have  legally  interfered  in  the 
motion,  but  they  did  not  interfere,  as  it 
appeared  that  the  duke  of  Cumberland 
wished  to  have  the  management  of  the 
whole  business.  The  House  had  always 
scouted  the  idea  of  any  parliamentary  re- 
forni,  (he  spoke  of  the  determination  of 
majorities,  and  not  of  any  speeches  made 
in  that  House ;  but  if  they  would  give 
him  the  evidence  he  asked  for,  he  would 
shew  them  a  strong  reason  for  a  reform  in 
parliament,  indeed  he  knew  of  no  greater 
reason  for  reform  than  that  with  which 
the  evidence  would  furnish  them)  but  if 
they  rejected  the  motion  with  which  he 
should  have  to  conclude,  the  advocates  of 
that  measure  would  read  this  evidence  and 
declare  with  justice,  that  the  House  of 
Commons  was  unworthy  of  their  confi- 
dence. There  was  one  I'act  which  had  es- 
caped him,  which  he  should  state  to  them 
as  strongly  proving  the  fact  of  interfer- 
ence. The  duke  of  Cumberland  had  got 
into  his  possession,  the  writ  for  the  elec- 
tion, and  had  paid  the  price  for  it.  This 
in  itself  was  so  palpable  an  interference, 
that  if  it  did  not  rouse  the  House  to  resent 
it,  any  attempt  to  awaken  them  to  a  sense 
of  their  own  dignity  would  be  fruitless. 
He  had  waited  for  some  time  to  see  in  the 
first  place  whether  any  special  report  were 
made  from  the  Committee,  and  in  the  next 
place  whether  any  member  of  that  Com- 
mittee would  draw  their  attention  to  the 
subject;  but-having  waited  in  vain,  he 
could  not  see  the  evidence  circulate  with- 
out notice.  He  should  in  the'first  place 
call  for  the  documents,  and  then,  if  the 
evidence  were  as  he  described  them,  he 
should  feel  it  his  duty  to  propose  some 
measure,  which,  however,  it  would  be 
proper  at  present  to  abstain  from  deter* 
mining  on.  As  he  had  thought  it  bis  duty 
to  interfere  in  other  cases  where  the  privi- 
leges of  the  House  were  at  stake,  he  could 
not  refrain  from  acting  in  the  present  in- 
stance, which  he  thought  the  most  aggra- 
vated be  had  ever  witnessed,  and  partica« 
larly  induced  him  to  come  forward,  as  no 
other  member  thought  proper  to  stir  in 
the  affair :  he  would  not  urge  the  House 
to  do  any  thing  more  than  to  lay  the  do- 
cuments on  the  table.  He  would  not 
make  any  farther  motion,  nor  would  he 
pretend  to  say  what  the  nature  of  suck 
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motion  sboold  be ;  bat  he  thougbtj  if  the 
eyidence  were  produced  and  proved*  the 
facts  which  he  had  stated  would  prove 
some  ulterior  proceeding  must  be  bad*  in 
order  to  vindicate  the  character  of  the 
House,  and  to  shew  to  the  people  tliat  the 
House  was  not  unmindful  of  their  rights. 
He  would  conclude,  by  moving  "  That 
there  be  laid  before  the  Honse  such 
parts  of  the  evidence,  given  before  the 
Committee  of  the  Weymouth  and  Mel- 
combe  Regis  Election,  as  are  not  included 
in  the  Spf  cial  Report  of  the  Committee  to 
which  the  Report  was  referred/' 

Mr.  C*.  Long  observed  upon  the  novelty 
of  the  moiiiin  before  the  House,  and  the 
dangerous  nature  of  its  tendency.  When 
they  referred  a  petition  to  an  election 
committee«they  referred  the  whole  matter 
connected  with  it  to  their  deliberation  and, 
decision^and  nothing  could  be  more  ob- 
viously wise,  than  that  they  oag|it  as  seT- 
dom  as  possible  to  recur  and  re-investigate 
the  evidence  on  which  a  determination 
had  bee^  come  to  by  those  to  whom  they 
bad  so  delegated  their  authority*  The 
Committee  had  the  power  of  examining 
upon  oatbt  the  House  had  not.  The  noble 
lord  had  staled,  as  a  ground  for  acceding 
to  hb  motion,  that  the  Petition  alleged  the 
improper  interference.  To  him  this  ap- 
peared a  very  strong  argument  against  tbe 
motion,  for  it  shewed*  that  tbe  attention  of 
the  Committee  had  been  called  to  the  sub- 
ject; and,  therefore,  there  was' the  less 
reason  for  the  interposition  of  tbe  House. 
The  Petition  had  also  contained  accusa- 
tions of  the  same  kind  against  persons 
holding  office ;  and  he  had  been  much 
astonished  that  he  was  himself  the  person 
•o  pointed  at.  Knowing  how  utterly  on* 
founded  this  charge  was,  be  was  the  more 
ready  to  suppose,  that  the  charge  against 
tbe  duke  of  Cumberland  was  eoually 
groundless.  For  himself  he  could  say 
Uiat  he  never  knew  any  thing  of  these 
attacks  till  he  saw  tbe  pnblioatien  of  the 
ex  pane  statements  of  an  advocate  in  a 
news-paper;  the  same  news^paper  he  be- 
lieved .would  not  do  him  the  justice  to 
insert  the  refntatinn  of  tbe  charge.  Of 
such  publication  (the  first  time  it  had  ever 
taken  place)  he  had  hoped  that  notice 
would  ha.ve  been  taken,  and  that  it  would 
have  been  prevented ;  for  a  practice  so 
vnjttst  could  not  be  aancticMied  by  any 
party.  As  for  the  share  he  had  in  the«ie 
terrible  oflPencfs,  he  woald  briefly  stale 
what  it  was.  He  bad  wrilteo  to  a  near 
velaUon  of  hit  to  aik  bis  vote  for  a  parti- 
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colar  candidate  to  whom  he  wished  aac- 
cess.      He   had   thus  acted  towards  his 
brother-in-law^  and  this  was  the  dfeadfal 
matter  arrayed   up   against  hiai  as  the 
grossest  and  most  atrocious  iniiriogeneai 
upon  tbe  elective  franchise,  and  as  a  vio- 
lation of  the  constitution  Itself.  (A  laugh.) 
But  there  was  still  a  grander  discovery : 
it  was  found  out  that  in  his  letter  to  his 
brother-in-law,  asking  his  Vote,  he  had 
employed  the  plural  number,  and  said 
"  we"  are  desirous  of  hi«  being  siicceesfaU 
By  ingenuity  worthy  of  the  discoverers  of 
^bis  plot,  it  was  arigued,  that  he,  being  a 
cabinet    minister,  who   used  the    w<ird« 
(which  he  was  not)  that  therefore   *  we' 
meant  all  tbe  cabinet  ministers,  and  thes, 
indeed,  there  was  proof  of  a  dreadful  con- 
spiracy against  the  elective  franchise  of 
the  borough  of  Weymouth,  in  all  his  Ma- 
jesty's ministers.    The  tyranny  of  Jaco- 
binism itself  bad  never  yet  attempted  to 
prohibit  any  person  holding  oAlcial  sitoa- 
tiouj   either  from  exercising  bin  elective 
franchise  or  canvassing  bis  friends  and  his 
relations.     Tbe  counsel  on  this  occasioap 
be    had   heard,  had  bandied    him   v«*ry 
roughly  ;  and  of  this  he  did  not  complain, 
but  merely  mentioned  it  to  shew  ibat  aa 
the  learned  gentleman  had  been  so  grossly 
imposed  upon  and  so  much  mistaken  about 
bim,  it  was  not  improbable  that  be  might 
be  in  enor  respecting  the  duke  of  Cum* 
berland;     tbe  circumstances  relating  to 
whom    were   ho  doubt  highly  coloured* 
exaggerated,  or    totally  misrt^ presented. 
But  the  great  argumpn^  against  the  mo* 
lion  was,  that  the  Committee  bad  had  all 
these  matters  brought  directly  before  them 
for  their  deliberation,  and  not  seeiag  any 
ground  to  report  thereon,  ought  to  wei^ 
strongly  against  the  reconsideration  of  the 
subject.     Upon  these  grounds  he  moved 
as  an  amendment  to  pass  to  the  other 
orders  of  the  day. 

Tbe  Speaker  having  put  the  qoesttoa. 
with  the  amendment,  for  .passing  to  the 
Weymouth  Voters  Bill,  being  the  neaet 
order  of  the  day, 

Mr.  Alderman  Aikme  having  been  the 
organ  of  the  Committee,  begged  to  say  a 
few  words.  He  referred  to  Uieir  special 
Report,  and  conleaded  against  any  motion 
for  fresh  evidence^  which  the  CoqMnittee 
to  whose  judgment  the  .House  delegated 
the  investigation,  had  net  ihanght  to  be 
necessary.  Tbe  Committee,  acting  on 
oath,  had  examined  into  all  the  allegatiana 
contained  in  tbe  Petition,  and  they  had 
fonnd  that  which  charged  the  kspioper 
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imerference  of  peers  to  be  onwortby  of 
reporting  upon.  He  would  now«  perhaps^ 
aitooish  those  who  heard  him,  when  he 
ahoold  give  tbeoi  a  specimen  of  the  nao- 
ner  in  which  this  gra^e  charge  of  ijater- 
fetenco  on  the  part  of  the  peers  and 
of  the  ffoTermnent  was  supported.  As  an 
examine  of  its  nature  he  would  state, 
that  brd  Rivera  was  one  of  the  peers 
so  charged,  and  one  of  Che  witnesses 
proved  ihat  it  was  said  to  a  voter,  **  if  you 
ffWe  yoor  vote  thus  you  will  please  fosd 
Rivers;"  hot  upon  being  odccd  *'  had  she 
person  any  suaihority  to  use  lord  Sivers's 
name  }"  the  answor  was— «'  Oh  no  ;  only 
be  thooffht  it  would  be  agreeable/'  The 
House  must  have  'tboo«(ht  Ikile  of  the 
Oonraiittee  had  they  troubled  them  with  a 
report  U|inn  charges  whidi  dwindled  'into 
SDch  instgnificmieo  as  tbie.  He  ezpre«ted 
a  hope  that  the  Hoase  would  'not  think 
it  right  on  light  grounds  to  distdvb  the 
result  to  which  their  Committee  had  come 
after  an  ansioos  discharge  of  their  duty 
opon  oath.  With  regard  to  his  Royal 
Ht|{bBcsshaviogobuined  possession  of  the 
writ,  he  put  it  to  the  chair  and  the  House, 
if  that  had  not  been  for  the  cooveniency 
of  the  election.  No  improper  motive  was 
nlleged— no  improper  use  bad  been  made 
of  it ;  but  it  bad  been  taken  to  be  for- 
vrsided  to  its  destination  with  every  pomi* 
bl«f  dispatch.  He  could  not  help  thinking 
that  if  the  Hoose  were  to  entertain  the 
motifm  of  the  noble  lord,  their  doing,  so 
would  be  n  seritMis  refleetion  eo  the  con- 
dnct  of  the  Committee. 

Mr.  JVpm  contended  that  the  arguments 
of  the  last  speaker  were  totally  sobvoraive 
of  the  rights  of  the  House,  and  «f  election 
committees.  The  duty  of  the  latter  was 
to  decide  opeii  the  seat,  mid  with  thatde- 
ciaion  their  judicature  was  closed.  Any 
other  rasohition  they  lOigbt  come  to  it 
was  not  impeffntiTe  on  the  Hoase  ^n* 
ccive.  The  Hmiae  sn  this  inataoce  iwd 
however  l«oeieod  a  fuHber  report  and 
pact  of  the  ovtdeace,  aad  he  coatinoed  to 
beef  optnioo  tfaat<thay  ought  to *bave  it 
all  pvodaoed*  The  aagumaats  on  the 
osher  side  .had  'been  no  answai  'to  the 
aabic  'loid»  whoaaserssd  that«*bieacb  of 
prtvilago-had^MonTomaiiited.  The  fight 
IMIL  geatisman  (Mr.'Laog)  thought  the 
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His  boUe  friend  had  assured  ifae  House, 
that  he  had  compared  that  letter  with  the 
minutes  of  evidence  taken  by  the  Com- 
mitteci  an^  pledged  himself  it  was  cori^ot* 
And  the  hon*  gentleman  (Mr.  Aikim) 
thought  they  should  not  .enquire  into  the  in- 
terference of  theaoble  duke,  though  proved, 
by  his  own  letter,  becaum  a  charge  with* 
out  ibimdation-hsd  been  made  against  lord 
Rivera.  Obtaining  posnession  of  the  writ 
was,  be  argned,  an  offesice  ix)  a  peoc^ 
though  it  was  blameless  in  a  commoner  ; 
and  Uungh  the  House  ought  not  lightly  to 
re-discum  ihe  aaatters  which  they  had  sent 
to*a  oommitsse ;  he  liionght  there  wena 
atifficient  gvonnds  laid  for  taking  such  a 
step  IB  tin  present  iastanoe.  The  inde* 
pendcnce  aad  -dignity  of  the  House  ro- 
quired  that  they  shoold  accede  to  the 
motion  on  the  grounds  laid  dossn  by  the 
noble  lord :  but  oven  on  Jhc  ground  of 
lurthef  information  being  .nec^Msary  to 
enable  them  to  andewtand  the  Bill  whioh 
stood  sieKt  on  their  .oodera,  the  prodoctioa 
of  the  vest -of  the  minutes  of  evideooe  was 


Mr.  iintkunt  saM,  ihe  ilasi  •speaker  'bad 
introdooed  a  new  view  of 'the  questioa,  and 
called  upon  them  toaccifde*to  the  motion, 
on  the  ground  that  the  information  called 
for  was  necessary  to  enable  them  to  form 
an  opinion  upon  the  Bill  in  prugrvw 
through  the  Honse.  The  House  had  do* 
oided  against  this  the  other  night,  and  he 
denied  that  any  farther  evidence  was  ne- 
cessary on  this«ob}ect.  All  that  related 
to  'the  points  to  which  the  Report  was  di« 
ivcted,  was  bolbre  them.  He  then  came 
to  the  noble  lord's  argument,  wh<»  had  laid 
a  erne  befose  them,  with  which  if  tbey 
complied,  it  would 'be  the  But  example  m 
the  kind  that  had  ever  been  given.  Theve 
was  no  doubt  that  the  Uotise  was  com- 
petent to  go  into  the  matter  if  ihey 
thought  fit,  and  he  also  agreed  with  the 
last  speahcr,  that  the  determination  of  the 
return  was  the  definite  object  for  an  eloc« 
tian  ■  committee.  But  yet  what  the  com* 
mittee  did  not  think  proper  to  bring  for- 
ward, :was  entitled  to  their  retpeot,  and 
aaght  BOt  to4>e  amved,  osoept  upon  'Very 
atiaag  grounds.  If  they  went  into  soch>a 
practice  of  talbrmiag  the  juctgHsente  of 
their  cammitteesy  on  their  special  #eporte 
«— 4f  they  took  up  questions  of  this  sort, 
Iboy  dfd  (whatever  compliments  they 
mi^t  ohuse  to^y  them  at  the  -time), 
call  the  committee  •before  -their  tribanal 
Ibr  trial,  tn^a  case  where  they  hadaeied 
iipe»thnroalb/talbe  cBdeafowfaithAiIlT 
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to  discharge  the  trust  reposed  ia  them. 
He  noticed  the '  election  potion  from 
Westminster,  which  by  many  was  thought 
to  be  presented  merely  to  libel  the  House ; 
bat  still  the  House  would  not  act  upon  it, 
but  pursued  the  principle  which  dictated 
the  referen<fe  of  such  matters  to  a  com- 
mittee, upon  whose  report  they  should 
proceed.  By  the  act  of  parliament  the 
House  did  delegate  its  functions  to  its 
committee  ;  they  did  not  abrogate  them 
now,  as  argued  by  the  noble  lord,  if  they 
refused  his  motion.  As  for  the  6scts  as* 
sumed  by  the  noble  lord,  he  knew  nothing 
of  them  :  but  he  knew  that  the  committee 
did  not  think  these  matters  worthy  of  a 
report  to  the  House.  But  even  were  a 
committee  to  be  in  error,  it  would  be 
better  that  it  should  be  le^  so,  than  that 
by  the  interference  of  the  House  they 
should  be  placed  in  this  obnoxious  situa- 
tion. Such  a  motion  as  that  before  them 
infringed  on  the  principle  on  which  their 
committees  were  founded,  and  as  such  he 
should  give  his  vote  for  the  amendment. 
Sir  John  Newport  said,  the  arguments 
which  had  been  adduced  against  the  mo- 
tion appeared  to  him  to  be  inconsistent 
with  each  other.  The  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman who  had  just  sat  down,  asserted 
that  the  act  of  the  committee  was  so  far 
decisive,  but  he  would  not  go  the  length 
of  saying,  what  was  maintained  by  an 
hon.  genileman-(alderman  Atkins),  ttiat  it 
was  final.  The  course  taken  appeared  to 
him  to  be  adopted  for  th6  purpose  of  blend- 
ing a  question  of  right  with  a  question  of 
decorum*'  It  was  said,  that  it  was  im- 
proper for  the  House  to  interfere  in  mat- 
ters touching  the  merits  of  disputed  elec- 
tions in  the  first  instance,  it  would  be  still 
more  injudicious  to  do  it  in  the  second, 
after  a  committee  had  decided.  But  the 
cases  #ere  completely  distinct ;  because, 
if  they  took  co|;nizance  of  the  case,  in  the 
beginning,  their  proceedings  might  pro- 
bably afiect  the  right  of  the  parties  sitting, 
or  of  those  who  petitioned  -against  them, 
which  was  the  specific  point  that  must  ulti- 
mately corner  before  a  committee ;  but 
where  the  committee  had  decided  as  to  the 
right  of  sitting  in  parliament,  the  House 
were  not  precluded  from  exercising  a  dis- 
cretion with  respect  to  other  circumstances. 
If  it  were  a  question  relatin|^  to  the  seat, 
the  House  could  not  entertain  it— on  that 
subject  they  mutt  agree  with  the  com- 
mittee; but  it  was  for  the  House  to  judge 
whether  other  circumstances  did  not  exist, 
Ihongh  UQDOticed   by  th«t   cooomittecj 
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which   required   investigation.     He  was 
surprised  at  the'  hesitation  of  the   hon. 
gentleman  (Mr.  Alderman  Atkins)  to  give 
an  opinion  on  the  question,  ''  Whether  a 
peer  of  parliament  procuring  a  writ  of 
election,  was  an  interference  with  the  or- 
ders of  that  House?"— The  order  expressly 
said,  "  No  peer  of  parliament  shall  inter- 
fere, in  any  manner,  with  the  election  of 
members  to  that  House."    Was  it  then  no 
interference  to  get  possessionof  the  writof 
election  ?    The  order  in  fact  was  'stronger 
than  he  had  stated  it,  for  it  said,  that  a 
peer  should  not  even  "  concern  himself 
in  such  elections.  But  the  hon.  gentleman 
denied  that  any  interference  bad  taken 
place,  because  the  writ  was  sent  to  Wey- 
mouth as  soon  as  possible.    That  very  ex- 
pedition might  be  necessary  to  the  object 
which  a  peer  had  in  view,  itpight  best 
answer  his  purpose  to  get  it  there  as  soon 
as  possible.     This  was  a  case  which  pe- 
culiarly called  for  the  intervention  of  the 
House,  on  account  of  the  rank  of  the  in- 
dividual engaged   in  it— the  higher  the 
person,  the  more  it  behoved  the  House  to 
be  guarded  in  their  proceedings— 4or  in 
proportion  to  the  elevation  and  rank  of 
the  party  concerned,  with  the  more  sus- 
picion and  jealousy  would  the  public  view 
the  conduct   pursued  by  them.     When 
such  a  case  was  presented  to  them,  as  that 
made  out  by  his  noble  friend,  he  could  not 
believe,  until  he  saw  a  majority  opposed  to 
the  motion,  that  they  could  so  far.  forget 
their  own  dignity  and  character,  as  to  re- 
fuse documents,  tending  to  prove  whether 
there  had  or  had  not  been  a  breach  of  th^ 
privileges  of  that  House. 

Mr.  Hou  conceived,  that  when  the  le* 
gislature  conferred  upon  committees  the 
power  of  investigatihg  the  merits  of  elec- 
tions, it  also  determined  to  rest  satisfied 
with  the  decision  of  these  committees.  He 
believed  that  there  was  no  one  instance  to 
be  found  in  the  records  of  parliament,  ia 
which  that  House  had  required  the  pro- 
duction of  any  thing  beyond  that  whicb 
,was  submitted  to  them  by  their  commit* 
tee  ;  it  would  be  highly  inconvenient  to 
have  a  precedent  established,  by  which 
the  House  should  be  empowered  in  every 
case  to  investigate  the  proceedings  of  a 
committee,  and  so  to  have  a  distrust  in  the 
decision  of  those  who  had  been  solemnly 
sworn  to  try  the  merits  of  any  election. 
By  the  GrenvtUe  Act,  the  whole  of  the 
charges  against  the  election  of  the  sitting 
members,  of  whicb  the  interference  now 
complsio«d  of  formed  a  part,  was  submit* 
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ted  to  the  Weymoatb  Commiitee.     Tbey  t  of  popular  election^  and  in  coDirarantioR  of 

the  reaolntions  of  parliament^  in  two  seve- 
ral ways :  one  wai,  that  he  got  the  writ 
for  Weymouth  into  bis  possession/thus 
obtaining  the  control  over  it  To  this  it 
was  repHedf  that  no  andae  delay  ensoed : 
but  it  might  as  readily  have  been  the 
royal  duke's  interest  to  send  it  expedi- 
tiously as  to  delay  it ;  and  the  simple  act 
of  gelling  possession  of  the  writ  was  an 
infraction  of  one  of  tbe  annual  resolutions 
of  the  House.  Having  thus  obtained  con* 
trool  over  the  writ,  tbe  illustrious  duke 
informed  the  electors  that  he  wished  them 
to  ?ote  for  his  friend ;  and  to  induce  one 
of  them  to  do  so,  be  writes  to  him  that  he 
had  some  communication  with  lord  Liver- 
jpool  about  some  place  which  tbat  elector 
wished  to  secure  for  a  relation.  Tbe  se- 
cond charge  made  by  bis  noble  friend 
was,  tb%t  the  royal  duke  bad  written  a 
letter  to  a  Mr.  Stewart,  begging  bim  to 
support  wbat  was  called  tbe  Johnstone  in« 
terest  at  .Weymouth,  and  promising  that 
he  would  use  bis  interest  with  lord  Liver- 
pool to  procure  bim  a  place.  It  appeared^ 
also,  that  tbe  duke  of  Cumberland  had  sot 
connected  with  the  borough  by  being 
trustee  under  a  will,  in  which  be  bad  three 
commoners  partners  witb  him,-^butthathe 
tookupon  himself  sole  management.  Here, 
then,  was  influence  and  interference  of  the 
most  palpable  description;  and  ft  was 
really  astonishing,  that  the  same  men 
should  attempt  to  get  rid  of  it,  who,  in  a 
former  parliament^,  in  tbe  case  of  tbe 
Hampshire  election,  had  raised  such  an 
outcry,  because  a  secretary  of  tbe  trea- 
sury, bimself  a  freeholder,  bad  written  a 
letter  to  a  friend,  requesting  him  to  Tote^ 
for  a  particular  candidate.  It  might  be* 
in  the  recollection  of  many  gentlemen, 
that  a  hideous  clamour  was  then  raised 
againai  this  exercise  of  an  undoubted  right 
and  prtrilege,  by  some  who  now  deprecat- 
ed any  investigation  of  the  grossest  and 
manifest  abuse.  .  Was  not  this  statement 
of  his  noble  friend  a  proof  of  interference 
in  the  election  ?  Why  did  Uie  duke  in- 
terfere with  the  Weymouth  election,  when 
his  situation  as  a  peer  made  any  interfer- 
ence a  breach  of  privilege?  A  certain 
learned  gentleman  had  said,  tbat  as  in  a 
case  of  a  nature  somewhat  similar,  where 
he  bad  been  accused,  nothing  of  import- 
ance had  been  proved ;  therefore  it  was 
to  be  supposed  that  notbiog  of  import- 
ance could  be  proved  against  the  duke  of 
Cumberland.  This  was  a  mode  of  -rea- 
soning as  strange  as  it  was  inconclusive. 


accordingly  had  made  their  report,  and  be 
recollected  no  instaoce  in  which,  after  such 
a  report  was  given  in,  the  House  bad  de* 
termioed  to  make  farther  enquiries.  If 
such  a  precedent  was  to  be  established,  rt 
would  empower  tlie  House  not  only  to  try 
the  merits  of  the  question  of  election,  bat 
also  to  try  the  comiuct  of  every  member 
of  tbe  Committee.  Could  the  hon.  mem- 
ber produce  any  instance  of  the  House 
having  io?efltigated  the  proceedings  of  an 
election  committee  ?  The  splitting  of  votes 
.in  tbe  boroughs  of  Weymouth  and  Mel- 
combe  Regis,  was  certainly  an  abuse 
which  called  for  the  interference  of  the 
House,  and  which  sbc^ld  be  prevented  ; . 
but  he  could  not  see  what  that  had  to  do 
with  any  concern  which  a  peer  might 
have  taken  in  the  election.  On  these 
grounds,  he  found  it  to  be  bis  duty  to  vote 
against  the  motion  of  the  noble  lord,  as  a 
contrary  course  would  go  to  defeat  all  tbe 
salutary  provisions  of  the  Grenville  Act  to 
which  he  had  alluded. 

Mr.  WMibread  rose  amidst  cries  of  ques- 
tion !  question ! — observing  that  he  should 
be  glad  if  some  of  those  gentlemen  who 
had  made  up  their  minds,  and  were  so 
clamorous  for  the  question,  would  favour 
bim  with  some  of  their  arguments  against 
tbe  motion  ;  for  hitherto  be  had  remained 
quite  unconvinced  by  all  that  he  bad  heard 
oo  tbe  opposite  side.  The  whole  gist  of 
one  right  hon.  gentleman's  reasoning  was, 
tbat  by  acceding  to  tbe  motion,  the  Com- 
mittee would  be  placed  in  an  awkward  and 
embarrassing  situation.  But  whose  fault 
was  that?  Had  thcv  not  done  so  them* 
selves,  by  overlooking  this  flagrant  in? a- 
sion  of  the  freedom  of  election  ?  He  ob- 
served that  tbe  right  hon.  gentleman  (Mr. 
Rose)  had  merely  aaidj  that  it  would  be  in* 
convenient  for  the  House  to  establish  a 
precedent  by  which  it  might  have  the 
power  of  investigating  the  proceedings 
of  any  committee,  aiKi  calling  in  question 
the  conduct  of  the  members  of  that  com- 
mittee. In  fine,  all  the  arguments  which 
bad  been  adduced  against  the  motion, 
might  be,  reduced  simply  to  this,  that  it 
would  bring  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tee in  an  awkward  situation.  He,  however, 
^ggcd  leave  to  say,  that  the  members  of 
tbe  Committee  bad  placed  themselves  in 
an  awkward  situation,  by  not  producing 
mil  the  minutes  which  related  to  the  flag- 
rant breach  of  priTilege.  Hi^  noble  friend 
bad  stated  in  the  most  express  terms,  that 
a  royal  doke  had  interfered  with  the  rights 
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A  nwihy  alchsmmi  had  mam  to  far  ai  io 
tay,  thai  lie  doutm^  tic  rigtu.  of  the 
Home  to  enquire  mto  the  ^rociped< 
kigii'  df'  the  conimitiee.  He  believed 
that  this  hon.  laeovber  would  be  feund 
to  be  as  far  wromg  m  his  brother  alder- 
man, who  had  claiined  it  as  a  matter  of 
right  that  the  cifjr  of  London  should  be 
tftlowH  to  present  petitions  by  means  of 
their  sheriflRi.  The  House  had  a  right,  and 
H  was  their  doty  to  cni|oire  into  the  pro* 
eeedings  of  the  Committee^  neither  ooght 
it  to  neglect  this  dotyt  ef en  aUhoogh  the 
mem  hers  of  the  Committee  were  in  an 
awkward  situation.  As  a  means  of  getting 
rid  of  the  motion,  the  order  of  the  d«y 
bad  been  moreld ;  btif  What  was  the  order 
of  the  day  }  It  was  for  the  reading  of  a 
Bill,  the  vpry  preamble  of  which  showed 
that  the  Hoase  should  not  allow  it  to  pro- 
ceed until  ihe  motion  before  the  House 
was  complied  with.  Now,  when  it  was 
nfiered  to  be  proved  that  other  gross 
abuies  took  place  on  the  same  occasioni-- 
when»  indeed  no  doubt  could  exist  on  the 
sobjecti — it  was  said^  no,  we  will  overlook 
these,  and  legislate  for  the  other.  Incon- 
sistency* like  this  would  undoubtedly 
place  the  Hou^,  where  it  was  said  the 
Committee  ought  not  to  be,  placed,  in  an 
awkward  and  embarrassed  situation  in  the 
oyes  of  the  people,  who  would  say,  with 
much  appearaace  of  truth,  that  they  strain- 
ed  at  a  gnat  while  they  swallowed  a  camel. 
Instead  of  correcting  abuses,  and  strength- 
ening  the  freedom  of  the  election^  he  ve- 
rily believed  that  the  real  effect  of  the 
Bill  would  be  to  give  this  borough,  fast 
bound,  into  the  hands  of  the  royal  per- 
sonage whose  abuse  of  influence  was  offer- 
ed to  be  proved.  This  would  be  the  effect 
of  the  Bill.  (No.  no.)  He  would  repeat 
it,  this  would  be  its  eftct,  if  carried  as 
originally  framed.  Gentlemen  on  the 
other  side  must  surely  be  aware,  what  a 
handle  their  conduct  would  give  to  the 
friends  of  parliamentary  reform,  whom 
they  pi^iessed  to  regard  as  such  dangerous 
innovators,  but  whose  arguments,  already 
convincing  to  hi^  mind,  must  be  rendered 
irresistible,  by  refusing  to  take  cognizance 
of  such  notorious  abuses.  If  the  Bill  was 
allowed  to  pass,  and  the  motion  of  the 
noble  lord  rejected,  it  would  give  the  bo- 
rough, fast  bound,  into  the  hands  of  the 
duke  of  Cumberland,  as  long  as  he  had  the 
administration  of  its  affairs.  He  therefore 
hoped  that  the  House  would  accede  to  the 
motion. 
Lord  Coitkne^h  thought  that  the  hon. 
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gentleman  had  much  bettter  liave  urged 
any  other  argument  in  favour  of  the  motion 
than  what  he  bad  said  about  the  preamble 
ot\  tho  Bill.  The  hon.  gentleman  had 
stated*  that  in  the  preamble  of  the  Bill  it 
was  specified,  that  great  abuses  had  existed 
in  the  election  for  Weymouth ;  and  this 
was  really  the  case,  for  such  was  the  sub- 
stance of  the  preamble :  but  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman had,  said  that  the  Bill  purported  to 
provide  against  these  abuses,  although  the 
House  had  refused  to  enquire  into  their 
nature,  and  thus  that  the  Bill  professed  to 
proivide  against  abuses,  the  nature  of 
which  the  House  had  not  ascertained. 
Was  this  the  case  ?  The  Committee  had 
enquired  into  the  abuses  which  exisied  in 
Weymouth,  and  the  nature  of  these  abuses 
had  been  specified.  Would  it  not  therefore 
phinge  the  House  into  greater  coofuiion 
and' injustice,  were  it,  after  delegating  to 
the  Committee  powers  of  such  extent,  to 
reserve  to  itself -the  power  of  ioTestigating 
its  proceedings,  and  of  calling  in  question 
the  conduct  of  every  one  of  its  members. 
Supposing  such  a  thing  to  be  admitted,  the 
House*  might  perhaps  take  a  very  different 
view  of  the  who^  mass  of  evidence— of 
the  conduct  of  certain  witnesses— and  of 
the  credit  doe  to  the  testimony  of  certain 

Sirsons.  By  acceding  to  the  motion,  the 
ouse  would  introduce  greater  evils  than 
these  which  were  obviated  by  tho  Gren- 
viile  Act.  It  would  be  highly  unjust  to 
drag  peraons  to  be  visited  with  parliamen- 
tary vengeance,  who  had,  to  thu  best  of 
their  judgment,  executed  the  functions  of 
their  office  as  members  of  a  committee. 
If  thirteen  memberi  of  the  House  wure 
chosen  to  try  the  merits  of  an  electioni  the 
House  coaM  not  take  better  security  for 
the  liberty  of  the  subject  and  the  privileges 
of  parliament,  than  by  resting  on  the  judg- 
ment of  those  thirteen  members.  He 
thought  the  noble  lord  perfectly  right 
when  he  said  that  the  interference  of  peers 
in  elections  onght  not  to  be  allowed,  and 
that  it  should  be  noticed  when  brought 
before  the  House  in  a  regular  way.  With- 
out denying  to  the  House  the  right  of  ju- 
risdiction on  that  subject,  he  thought  that 
it  would  in  the  case  then  before  them  be 
best  exercised  by  putting  confidettce  in 
the  decision  of  the  Committee. 

Mr.  iknnd  observed ,  that  if  any  gentle- 
man in  his  place  were  to  state  that  a  peer 
had  interfered  in  tin  t* l**ction.  conirary  to 
(he  Resolution  of  the  Hou*<e,  would  tbey 
reject  any  moiton  made  on  the  subjtet? 
Why  then  reject  such  a  motion  because 
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aach  an  interference  had  been  sobmitted 
to  a  commiUee*  and  that  they  had  not  re- 
ported it  ?  He  knew  not  why  the  Commit* 
tee  did  not  report  \i,  bot  when  a  noble 
lord  stated  the  circunutance  in  his  placoj 
the  Hoose  were  boond  to  entertain  his  mo- 
tion. 

Mr,  Abcrcromby,  though  aware  of  the  in- 
convenience which  woold  attend  a  general 
interference  of  the  Hoose  with  the  pro- 
ceedings of  committees,  thooght  there 
were  circumstances  in  this  case,  whieh 
called  on  them  to  enquire  into  it.  The 
gentlemen  who  composed  the  Committee 
might  perhaps  think  that  their  functions 
were  limited  to  the  right  of  seat,  and  did 
not  extend  to  the  guardianship  of  the  pri- 
vileges of  the  House,  but  whatever  were 
their  reasons  for  stopping  where  they  did, 
good  grounds  had  been  laid  for  the  House 
proceeding  further  to  investigate  this 
natter. 

Mr.  MacAnuUd  did  not  desire  that  this 
charge  should  be  brought  forward.  In 
the  committee  he  was  of  opinion  that  it 
vras  a  very  bad  thing  that  such  charges 
were  preferred,  but  he  thooght  it  a  much 
worse  thing  that  such  charges  were  ir- 
resistibly proved  against  bis  royal  high- 
ness the  duke  of  Cumberland.  To  the 
majority  of  the  Committee  it  appeared 
that  his  Royal  Highness,  acting  as  a  trus- 
tee, was  a  justification  of  his  conduct: 
of  that  majority  he  was  one.  It  was  also 
thought  by  the  Committee,  that  it  was  dis- 
cretionary, not  obligatory,  with  them  to 
report  on  any  collateral  subject ;  and  with 
this  opinion  he  also  agreed.  But  he  did 
not  think  that  a  justifrcation  for  withhold- 
ing from  the  House  all  knowledge  of  the 
transaction,  particularly  as  it  appeared  to 
him  that  hiA  Royal  Higbness's  interference 
arose  out  of  a  systematic  intention  on 
his  part  to  procure  to  himself,  to  the  ex- 
dosion  of  the  other  trustees,  the  adminis- 
tration, nay,  the  agency  of  the  borough. 
The  right  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Long)  who 
appeared  rather  sore  on  the  question,  from 
a  charge,  although  without  foundation, 
having  been  made  against  him«  bad  said, 
that  he  was  incredulous  as  to  the  charges 
made  aeainst  his  Royal  Highness,  on  ac* 
count  of  the  want  of  any  foundation  for 
the  charges  against  him :  bot  before  the 
charge  against  his  Royal  Highness  could  be 
discredited,  the  right  hon.  gentleman  must 
get  rid  of  the  letter  of  his  Royal  High- 
ncsS|  which  had  been  allowed  to  be  au- 
thentic by  every  person.  He  had  no 
hesitation  in  saying,  that  if  the  transac- 
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tion  alluded  to  had  been  completed,  and  it 
was  completed  as  far  as  depended  on  his 
Royal  Highness,  it  would  have  amounted 
to  direct  bribery.  He  did  believe,  there 
was  no  doubt  in.  the  mind  of  any  member 
of  the  Committee,  bot  that  the  conduct  of 
his  Royal  Highness  was  indecent  and  im- 
proper. The  question  before  the  House, 
was  extremely  narrow :  when  a  member 
of  parliament  stated,  that  be  was  able  to 
prove  a  gross  violation  of  the  privileges  of 
the  House,  and  of  the  freedom  of  election, 
could  the  ears  of  the  House  be  deaf  to 
such  a  charge  ? 

Lord  Brooke,  as  a  member  of  the  Com* 
mittee,  thought  it  his  duty  to  observe  to, 
the  House,  tl^t  the  letter  which  had  been 
several  times  mentioned,  might  receive 
an  interpretation  perfectly  diuerent  from 
that  which  had  been  given  to  it  by  several 
hon.  members.  The  Committee  did  con- 
ceive it  to  be  their  duty  to  enter  into  tho 
consideration  of  every  thing  connected 
with  the  election;  and  if  any  thing  very 
flagrant  on  the  part  of  the  duke  of  Cum* 
berland  had  appeared,  they  would  have 
mentioned  it  m  their  Report.  Persons 
who  knew  not  every  thing  connected  with 
the  affair,  put  that  interpretation  upon 
the  matter  which  was  most  injurious  to 
the  duke  of  Cumberland,  whom  the  better 
informed  committee  alMolved  from  thia 
censure.  When  he  said  this,  he  did  not 
so  much  allude  to  the  letur,  as  to  what 
had  been  said  about  the  writ.  Had  the 
noble  lord  been  in  the  committee^  he 
would  have  known  that  the  letter  was  not 
a  direct  interference  on  the  part  of  the 
duke  of  Cumberland,  but  was  an  answer 
to  a  letter  from  one  of  the  electors.— la 
the  letter  the  expreuions  were  nothing 
more  than  would  have  been  made  use  of 
by  any  person  who  wrote  to  an  elector^, 
whose  vote  he  wished  to  secure.  Tha 
Committee  had  felt  how  unjustly  the  duke 
had  been  attacked.  He  wished  the  Houso 
to  put  confidence  in  their  committee,  and 
to  oelieve  that  they  had  done  their  dnty» 
and  taken  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
under  their  consideration*  If  the  Com- 
mittee have  come  to  a  wrong  judgment, 
then  it  was  competent  for  any  member  of 
the  House  to  bring  the  whole  business 
under  the  consideration  of  the  House* 
He  was  apprehensive,  that  the  measure 
proposed  would  lead  them  to  interfere 
with  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee. 
It  would  be  transferring  the  Hoose  into  an 
appellant  jurisdiction. 

The  Auorm  Qemral  opposed  the  me^ 
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tioDj  on  tbt  ground  that  it  would  afiord  a 
precedent  of  the  House  entertaining  by 
way  of  appeal/ matters  which  by  an  act 
of  parliament  were  referred  to  a  conr- 
nittee.  (He  then  read  several  clauses  of 
the  Act«  to  prove  that  the  committee  had 
the  power  to  resolve  and  report  on  any 
collateral  matters  if  they  pleased.)  He 
allowed>  that  the  House'might  agree  or 
disagree  with  such  resolutions ;  and  if  the 
committee  had  come  to  a  resolution  on 
this  subject,  then  the  House  would  have 
been  competent  to  decide.  The  Act,  he 
contended,  proved,  that  it  was  the  inten- 
tion of  the  legislature  to  refer  all  matters 
concerning  the  elecdon  to  the  committee. 
That  by  the  method  attempted  to  be  in* 
troduced  by  this  motion,  every  individual 
might  be  compelled  to  state  their  opinions 
as  to  the  evidence  before  the  committee 
for  the  space  of  three  weeks,  and  could 
this  be  said  not  to  interfere  with  the  com- 
mittee ?«— it  would  go  to  transfer  to  the 
House  as  an  appellant  jurisdiction,  all  that 
power  which  the  legislature  had  given  to 
the  committee. 

Mr,  Pomtmby  said,  if  he  had  not  seen 
the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  reading 
clsuses  from  the  Act,  to  prove  that  the 
House  should  not  agree  to  the  motion,  he 
should  himself  have  read  them,  for  the 
purpose  of  persuading  the  House  that  it 
was  meet  for  them  to  concede  it.^-The 
act  of  parliament  was  elaborate  In  its 
distinction  between  those  matters  on  which 
the  committee  were  called,  on  their  oaths, 
to  decide,  and  those  on  which  it  was  quite 
discretionary  for  them  to  report  or  not. 
On  the  merits  of  the  petition,  as  it  affected 
the  election,  they  were  bound,  by  the 
law,  to  give  judgment ;  however  difficult 
the  case,  the  law  compelled  them  to  de- 
cide between  the  competitors  in  a  disputed 
election"— but  all  other  points  were  matters 
of  discretion,  he  might  say,of  indifierence ; 
and  the  committee  might  pass  them  over 
without  notice.  It  was  a  matter  of  pri- 
vate judgment  and  taste  in  the  committee, 
and  not  of  duty,  whether  they  should  re- 
port on  other  points  or  not.  As  to  the 
evil  of  an  aopeilant  jurisdiction,  on  which 
the  hon.  ana  learned  gentleman  had  laid 
so  much  stress,  it  should  be  recollected, 
that  jurisdiction  existed  already  in  every 
ease  where  a  committee  reported  spe- 
cially. That  report  was  not  binding,  but 
it  remained  with  the  House  to  say,  whe- 
ther the  committee  was  right  or  wrong  ? 
Surely,  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
did  not  mean  to  say,  that  if  a  matter  af- 
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fecting  their  privileges  waa  ditdoaed  m 
evidence,  the  House  should  not  oxamine 
the  facts,  because  they  were  not  noticed 
by  the  committee,  The  present  was  a 
question  of  propriety-^'*  Was  it  fit  that 
the  House  should  in^rfere  }"  Hto  con* 
tended  that  it  was  their  imperative  duty, 
where  any  peer  meddled  vnth  the  rights 
of  election ;  but  they  were  more  pecu- 
liarly called  upon  to  act,  when  the  inter* 
forence  was  not  merely  that  of  a  peer— 
but  was  exerted  by  a  peer  of  the  blood- 
royal.  For  what  would  have  been  the 
case  if  the  lowest  nobleman  in  the  peerage 
list  had  been  concerned*  in  auch  a  trans- 
action ?  would  he  have  been  screened  by 
the  House,  as  it  was  attempted  to  screen 
the  noble  and  royal  duke  ?*— This  eondoct^ 
however,  in  a  member,  of  the  royal  ftuniiy, 
he  oimsidered  as  a  double  breach  oP  the 

erivileges  of  the  House,  as  comings  (torn  a 
dtish  peer,  and  from  a  member  ef  that 
illustrious  femily  who  might  one  da]r  sit 
on  the  throbe  or  these  realms;  The  right 
hon.  gentleman  then^dM^elt  on  the  expres* 
sion  of  a  member  of  the  comniittee»  who 
had  stated,  that  perhaps  it  would-be  better 
not  to  advert  to  the  conduct  of  the  illes- 
trious  duke,  unless  it  had  been  extremely 
flagrant.  Was  the  House  then  to  under- 
stand, that  unless  the  conduct  of  men.  in 
that' elevated  station  were  of  the  most  fla* 
grant  nature,  they  were  not  to  take  notice 
of  it  while  it  aftected  their  privileges  ?  He 
thought  the  House  bound  to  interfere  in 
this  case  for  the  preservation  of*their  rights, 
imd  for  the  sake  of  public  opinion ;  for,  from 
the  expressions  to  which  he  had  already 
alludea,  it  would  be  inferred  by  the  pub- 
lic, that  if  it  were  not  that  a  member  of 
the  royal  femily  was  implicated,  they 
would  have  vindicated'  their  rights.  He 
was  convinced,  that  unless  the  House  now 
expressed  its  sense  of  the  transaction,  they 
would  soon  have  more  flagrant  instances 
of  those  interferences. 

Mr.  Atkim  Wright  and  another  member 
of  the  Committee  declared  upon  their 
honours  and  consciences  that  they  bad^ 
made  no  distinction  of  persons. 

Lord  A,  HamUion  said,  that  the  gentle^* 
men  opposite,  on  the  present  occasion;  did* 
neither  deny  the  case  nor  the  law,  but 
objected  merely  on  the  ground  of  some 
technical  informality.  He  would,  there- 
fore, take  the  sense  of  the  House  upon  it; 

The  House  then  divided^  when  there 
appeared,  Against  the  mption  10^;  For  it 
57 1  Majority  i8. 
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Petitions  for  P£acb.]|  Lord  Holland 
iaid«  that  Beveral  Petitions  had  been 
entrusted  to  bim«  which  he  thought  it 
hb  duty  to  present :  he  concurred  with 
much  or  what  was  stated  in  them^  but  it 
was  not  his  intention  to  ground  on  them 
any  motion.  The  petitioners^  in  very 
eloquent  and  forcible  language,  depicte^ 
the  evils  that  resulted  irom  the  continuance 
of  the  war»  and  expressed  their  opinion 
that  a  fit  opportunity  had  arrived  for 
entering  into  a  neffociation  for  peace.  He 
was  as  sincerely  desirous  of  peace  as  the 
petitioners,  but  he  had  thought  it  right  to 
atate  to  them  when  they  requested  him  tc^. 
present  their  Petitiom^  that  he  thought 
petitioning  parliament  on  the  subject  ra- 
ther tended  to  defeat  their  object.  That 
they  should  afterwards,  notwithstanding, 
reauest  him  to  present  their  Petitions,  was 
to  him  a  cratifying  proof  of'  their  confi- 
dence in  his  sincerity  of  the  desire  be  bad 
expressed  for  peace.  He  had  great  hopes 
after  the  glorious  successes  oT  our  ainr, 
that  an  opportanity  might  be  found  for 
putting  an  end  to  the  calamities  of  war, 
but  these  hopes  bad  now  become  much 
btnter.  He  could  not  know  what  oppor* 
innities  ministers  might  have  had  of 
opening  a  negociation,  but  he  was  willing 
to  believe  that  no  fit  opportunity  had  been 
neglected.  He  trusted,  however,  that 
they  entertained  no  chimerical  notion-  of 
wresting  ffom  France  what  she  had  ac- 
quired during  the  last  twenty  years,  or  of 
Aomiliating  the  great  prince  who  now 
ruled  that  country.  «He  could  have  wished, 
howeveft  that  some  declaration  had  been 
put  forth,  explicitly  stating  the  objects 
ior  which  we  were  at  war,  and  which,  if 

Eroperly  expressed,  niusi,  be  conceived, 
ave  bad  a  manifestly  good  effect,  not 
only  ia  satisfying  the  people  of  thb 
country,  but  in  indisposing  the  people  of 
Prance  to  make  further  sacrifices  mr  the 
continuance  of  the  war.  That  such  a  step 
bad  been  taken  was  the  more  to  be  wished 
after  a  proclamation  which  had  been  pub« 
Itsbed,  addressed  to  the  people  of  France, 
and  with  which  he  trusted  ministers  had 
no  concern;  but  although  they  had  no 
concern  in  the  issuing  of  such  proclama- 
tions, still  the  appearance  of  connivance, 
which  the  absence  of  any  declaration  on 
their  part  carried  with  it,  would  naturally 
bave  a  bad  effect  ia  France,  where  he  did 
not  believe  anjf  Freaduaanconid  be  Crand 


ready  to  shed  his  blood  in  the  cause  of 
those  whose  names  appeared  lo  such  pro- 
clamation, nor  did  he  believe  that  any 
Englishman  would  be  disposed  to  spend 
sixpence  in  such  a  cause.  In  stating 
that  he  did  not  intend  to  found  any  mo* 
tion  upon  these  Petitions,  be  was  far  from 
intending  to  condemn  motions  for  peace  in 
parliament ;  to  do  so  would  be  to  condema 
his  own  conduct,  and  that  of  those  whose 
memory  was  still  dearer  to  him  than  his 
own  fame.  H^  on  the  contrary  though^ 
that  where  a  war  was  conducted  upon  a 
principle  vicious  or  injurious,  or  carrieii 
on  for  objects  visionary  or  impracticable, 
it  was  the  duty  of  parliament  to  interfere. 
Upon  the  present  occasion  he  did  not 
think  it  necessary  to  make  any  motion,  bat 
he  must  express  his  regret  that  no  explicit 
declaration  had  been  made  of  the  objects 
of  government  in  now  carrying  on  the 
war.  Before  be  concluded  he  wished  te 
rescue  himself  from  a  misrepresentation  of 
what  he  had  said  upon  a  former  occanooi 
He  bad  been  stated  to  have  intimated 
that  he  would  make  the  independence  of 
Spain  a  sacrifice  in  negociation  :  what  he 
actually  said  was  directly  the  contrary,-^ 
that  no  consideration  ought  to  induce  a 
consent  to  sacrifice  the  independence  of 
Spain  under  Ferdinand  and  the  Cortes,  and 
he  now  declared  the  same  opinion.  Sa* 
orifices  undoubtedly  Inust  be  made,  whe- 
ther in  war  or  negociation,  but  every  con- 
sideration of  generosity,  interest,  and  po- 
licy, called  upon  us  to  stand  firm  by  the 
cause  of  Spain,  now  indeed  more  than 
ever,  and  on  no  consideration  ought  we  to 
consent  to  any  peace  that  did  not  dis- 
tinctly recognise  the  independence  of 
Spain  under  Ferdinand  and  the  Cortes, 
the  only  legitimate  anthority  acknow- 
ledged by  the  Spanish  nation. 

His  lordship  then  presented  Petitions 
from  Derby,  Ashby  de  la  Zouch,  Lough- 
borough, and  other  places,  in  favoor  of 
peace,  which  were  ordered  to  be  on  the 
table ;  also  nine  Petitions  from  Notting- 
ham and  its  neiRhbonrbood,  to  the  same 
effect,  which  his  lordship  stated  to  be 
printed ;  but  tnat  beins  deemed  no  ob- 
jection, the  signaturea  being  in  the  same 
sheet,  they  were  likewise  orctered  to  lie  on 

the  table. 

« 

East  India  CoisPAinr's  AffAias,]— • 
Marquis  WtUak^  rose  to  move  that  their 
lord  snips  be  summoned  for  Wednesday* 
when  he  proposed  to  bring  forward  a 
motion  for  Papers  leleliTe  to  the  India 
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propositions  referred  to  a  Select  Coramit* 
tee.  To  the  &|i'poihtmem  of  a  Select 
Cc'Rimittee,  for  the  purpose  of  examining 
evidence,  he  had  no  objection  ;  bat  he  had 
expected  that  ministers  would  previously 
have  given  (^ome  explanation  of  their 
views  upon  this  important  question.  This 
was  the  more  necessary,  as  there  was  an 
ambiguity  ia  some  of  the  propositions 
\i^hich  rendered  it  difficult  to  understand 
them,  and  it  appeared  to  him  that  the 
principle  upon  which  the  propositions 
professed*  to  be  founded  at  their  com- 
mencement, was  given  up  in  their  pro- 
gress. This  principle  was  the  preserva- 
tion to  the  Company  of  all  their  political 
rightSr  and  yet  it  appeared  to  him  that 
'the  propositions  which  followed,  would 
shake  the  foundation  of  their  political 
rights  In  India,  and  so  diminish  their  re- 
ceipts at  home,  as  to  render  them  incapa- 
ble of  meeting  the  necessary  demands. 
There  seemed  to  him  to  be  delusive  pros- 
pects held  out  equally  to  the  Company, 
and  to  the  merchants  of  this  country  ;  an 
unintentional  delusion  he  was  satisfied, 
but  still  delusive,  as  professing  to  main- 
tain the  rights  of  the  Company  which 
ivould  be  endangered,  and  to  open  the 
trade  to  Jndia  to  the  merchants  of  this 
country,  but  which  would  be  so  fettered 
by  the  proposed  regulations  as  to  be  un- 
productive. The  propositions,  therefore, 
as  at  present  expressed,  appeared  to  him 
to  be  pregnant  with  danger,  and  it  was 
on  this  account  he  wishea  to  state  gene- 
rally his  views  upon  the  subject,  not 
doubting  but  that  ministers  would  give 
8uch  explanations  as  the  importance  of 
the  question  reouired. 

The  Earl  or  Liverpool  was  perfectly 
ready  to  meet  any  and  every  discussion 
upon  the  subject.  It  was  a  question  of 
the  greatest  importance,  whether  const- 
jeered  in  a  political,  a  military,  or  a  com- 
mercial pomt  of  view,  and  required  the 
gravest  consideration.  The  course  of 
proceeding  understood  to  have  been  agreed 
to  was  to  examine  evidence  previous  to  the 
discussion,  in  order  that  they  might  come 
to  the  discussion  in  possession  of  the  facts 
connected  with  the  qqestion.  It  was, 
however,  the  right  of  any  noble  lord  to 
make  any  motion  he  thought  proper  upon 
the  subject.  The  noble  earl  s^id  he  nad 
devoted  more  tiiTv  to  the  subject  dian  be 
had  to  ^ny  other  question,  and  had  come 
to  a  complete  and  ^atisfiictory  conclusion 
—the  only  conclusion  which  he  thought 
could  be  consistent  with  the  interests  of 
the  country* 
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Marquis  WcUetky,  in  explanation,  stated, 
that  what  he  wished  for  was  the  explana- 
tion of  ministers  as  to  their  viewa  of  the 
propositions,  which  was,  he  conceived, 
necessary  to  a  proper  examination  of  evi- 
dence. 

The  Earl  of  BwkinghaiMhke  adverted  to 
the  course  of  proceeding  which  had  been 
agreed  upon,  and  observed  that  the  propo- 
sitions would  not  come  regularly  under 
discussion  till  they  came  up  from  the 
other  House,  they  having  only  been  pro- 
posed to  their  lordships  profwniA, 

The  Lords  were  ordered  to  be  summon- 
ed for  Wednesday. 

Marquis  WclksUy  presented    a  Petition 
from  certain  merchants  of  London,  on  be- 
half of  themselves  and  certain  ship-builders 
in  India,  praying  that  provision  might  be 
made  to  allow  their  ships  the  benefit  of 
British  registry,  the  same  as  with  regard 
to  ships  built  in  our  other  colonies.    His 
lordship  expressed  his  concurrence  in  the 
object  of  the  petition,  observing  that  most 
important  services  had  been  rendered  by 
the  shipping  of  India  in  the  war  against 
Tippoo  bu1tan,in  the  expedition  to  Egypt, 
in  the  capture  of  the  islands  in  the  Indian 
seasy  and  he  could  not  discover  any  reason 
why  those  ships  should  not  be  admitted  to 
British  rpffistry.     It  was  a  very  narrow 
view  of  this  subject  that  would  exclada 
them,  that  would  refuse  to  take  advantage 
of  so  essential  a  source  of  strength.    The 
fact  was,  that  the  ship -builders  of  the  port 
of  London,  and  the  different  artisans  em- 
ployed by  them,  had  been  benefited,  ac* 
cording  to  a  statement  he  had  before  bim> 
by  the  repairs  necessary  for  eleven  teak 
ships  that  had  arrived  in  the  river  from 
India,    to  the  amount  of  200,000/.  and 
which  ships  had  taken  out  cargoes  to  the 
amount  of  600,000/.    The  interests  of  the 
country,  so  far  from  being  injured,  would 
be  benefited  by  the  employment  of  India- 
built  ships,  which  would  in  time  of  peace 
form  an  admirable  nurserv  for  oar  seamen* 
It  was  essential  also,  with  a  view  to  keep 
pace  with  the  increase  of  the  navies  of 
other  powers,  that  we  should  avail  ov« 
selves  of  every  resource  within  the'liniits 
of  the  territories  of  the  British  empir^* 
At  all  events  the  ship-builders  of  w>* 
felt  themselves  intitled  to  be  placed  vpoa 
the  same  footing  as  those  of  other  colooies 
in  having  effectual  provisions  made^  fi>r 
the  admission  of  their  vessels  to  Britisil 
registry. 

The  Petition  was  ordered  to  be  refef^ 
to  the  East  India  Committee. 
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Lord  Grewvitte  expressed  bis  concorrence 
in  what  had  fallen  from  his  noble  friend  as 
to  the  propriety  of  having  some  ezplana* 
tions  relative  to  the  propositions,  in  which 
lie  thou{(ht  there  was  considerable  ambi- 
guity.    A  qaestion  of  this  vast  importance 
could  not  be  discussed  too  much  or  too 
often.    He  had  no  doubt  whatever  upon 
the  point,  that  the   commerce  of  India 
ought  to  be  thrown  open  to  the  enterprise 
of  the  merchants  of  this  country,  but  it 
was  CMentiai  to  take  care  that  the  regula- 
tions imposed  upon  it  did  not  defeat  the 
object  proposed.     It  struck  him  that  the 
regulations  in   the  propositions  as  now 
framed,  would  defeat  the  object  proposed, 
and  that  a  delusion  would  thereby  be  prac- 
tised upon  the  merchants^  who  would  incur 
a  loss  instead  of  deriving  an  advantt^ge, 
and  this  he  thought  an  amply  sufficient 
reason  for  having  the  subject  discussed 
without  loss  of  time.     As  to  the  Petition 
presented  by  his  noble  friend,  he  was  de- 
cidedly of  opinion  that  it  was  a  most  nar- 
row and  mistaken  policy  that  would  ex- 
clude India-built  ships  from  British  regis- 
try.   Their  lordships  and  parliament  were 
not  to  legislate  for  the  port  of  London, 
but  for  the  whole  empire,  and  there  could 
not  be  If  more  fatal  error  than  to  sacrifice 
the  interests  of  a  most  im|)ortant  part  of 
that  empire  to  the  local  advanuge  of  any 
particular  city  or  county. 

PaisoNBRs  OF  War.]  The  Marquis  of 
Lansdovme  wished  to  call  the  attention  of 
ministers  to  a  subject,  involving  in  it  the 
feelings  of  the  empire,  and  of  numerous 
lodividuals*  He  had  been  lately  request- 
ed by  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  sea-port 
town  to  present  a  petition  praying  for 
some  relief  to  be  granted  to  the  fisimiliesof 
the  British  prisoners  in  France,  many  of 
whom  were  in  great  distress.  He  had 
suggested  that  such  a  petition  ought 
rather  to  be  presented  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  but  that  the  relief  sought  could 
Qot  probably  be  granted  by  parliament, 
as  it  would  go  to  too  great  an  extent. 
He,  however,  promised  to  ask  a  question 
in  bis  place  of  ministers,  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  late  ofier,  which  it  was  matter  of 
notoriety  had  been  made  by  the  French 
government  on  the  subject  of  an  exchange 
pfprisobers-^a  subject  deeply  interesting 
to  the  country,  involving  as  it  did  every 
consideration  of  humanity  and  of  policy. 
He  did  not  pretend  to  be  acquainted  with 
the  nature  of  the  proposition  made  by  the 
f  reach  govtrnmeot,  nor  did  he  mean  to 
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intimate  that  in  the  rejection  of  any  snch 
proposition  government  had  been  in- 
fluenced, as  reported,  by  any  consideration 
of  the  present  circumstances  of  £urope. 
What  he  wished  to  be  informed  was,  whe« 
ther  any  proposition  had  recently  been 
made  by  the  French  government  to  the 
government  of  this  country,  for  an  ex- 
change of  prisoners— whether,  if  such 
proposition  was  made,  it  had  been  rejected 
as  inadmissible— and  whether,  if  so  reject- 
ed as  inadmissible,  any  proposition  on  the 
subject  had  been  offered  by  the  govern- 
ment of  this  country  ? 

The  Earl  of  Ltrerpoo/said  hiscolleagoei 
and  himself  felt  as  deeply  as  the  noble 
marquis,  or  as  any  other  individual  possi* 
biy  could  do,  on  all  those  considerations 
of  humanity  and  policy  which  were  so 
materially  involved  in  the  question  relative 
to  an  exchange  of  prisoners.  To  bring 
about  so  desirable  an  object  no  exertions 
had  been  wanting  on  their  part;  the  cor- 
respondence which  took  place  upon  this 
subject  on  a  former  occasion,  had  been 
laid  before  parliament,  and  he  was  justi- 
fied in  concluding  from  the  silence  of  par- 
liament, that  no  objection  could  be  made 
upon  that  point  to  the  conduct  of  minis- 
ters. The  propositions  of  the  French  go- 
vernment were  wholly  inadmissible,  and 
that  circumstance,  and  that  alone,  had  pre- 
vented any  exchange  from  being  brouffht 
about.  With  respect  to  the  questions  asked 
by  the  noble  marquis,  he  had  no  hesitation 
in  explicitly  stating,  that  no  authorised 
proposal  had  been  made  on  the  part  of 
the  French  government,  but  an  intimation 
had  been  given  of  their  disposition  ^to 
enter  into  a  negociation  for  the  exchange 
of  prisoners,  and  that  an  answer  from  thif 
government  had  been  sent  back  expressive 
of  our  readiness  to  enter  into  a  negociation 
upon  the  basis  before  proposed ;  but  the 
offer  made  by  the  French  governnient  af- 
forded too  much  reason  to  believe  thai 
they  had  no  other  view  than  to  offer  the 
former  propositions,  which  had  already 
been  rejected.  There  was  no  reference 
whatever  in  the  recent  instance  to  any 
particular  circumstances  of  Europe,  mi- 
nisters being  ever  ready  to  agree  to 
the  exchange  under  any  circumstances; 
provided  it  was  on  a  fair  and  equitable 
basis,  they  were  willing  to  make  every 
concession  that  could  be  made  consist* 
ently  with  the  interests  of  the  country; 
but  it  should  be  recollected  that  a  con- 
cession made  in  one  instance,  became  a 
pr^edent  in   fnUire  negociationf*   and 
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lh«re£br«  tbe  utinoii  cmr«  and  cvutioa  were 
requUite  not  to  make  any  ooDcessioos 
which  might  become  injurtoiM  te  the  conn- 
try.  They  moM  make  a  stand  open  tome 
priociple ;  tkey  bad  gene  an  far  at  they 
could  in  coDceMion,  until  compelled  to 
make  their  stand*  and  it  was  then  owing 
to  thd  French  government  that  no  ex- 
change bad  been  effected. 

liord  UrtmnUe  expressed  bis  regret  that 
ministers  bad  net  pnblisbed  to  tbc  world 
the  proposition  made  by  the  French  go- 
Ternment,  with  the  answer  returned  by 
them  to  it,  in  order  that  it  might  at  once 
be  seen  what  was  the  real  state  of  the  ques- 
tion»  and  that  tbe  eSect  of  misreprescnta* 
tion  migbt  be  prevented.  He  happened 
to  know  that  the  French  government  had 
,  circulated  the  grossest  misrepresentations 
in  France,  which  had  bad  tbe  effect  of  ex- 
citing tbe  greatest  uneasiness  and  anxiety 
amongst  tbe  Briiish  prisoners,  who  were 
naturally  wearied  with  their  long  confine- 
ment, and  many  of  whose  hopes  and  pros- 
pects in  life  were  utterly  destroyed  by 
their  continued  imprisonment.  He  thought 
it  of  the  greatest  importance  that  a  de- 
claration^should  be  published,  or  publicity 
given  in  some  authentic  shape,  to  tbe  pro- 
position of  tbe  French  government,  and 
ibe  answer  of  the  government  of  this  coun* 
try,  in  order  that' the  real  state  of  tbe 
question  might  be  correctly  known,  and 
iS&at  it  might  be  no  longer  subyect  to  mis- 
representation* 

Tbe  Earl  ef  Liverpool  sUted  tfiat  con- 
aiderabie  di61iculty  bad  been  felt  with  res- 
pect to  a  publicatioa  of  tbe  nature  of  that 
alluded  to  by  tbe  noble  lord  ;  tbe  propo- 
aition  made  by  tbe  French  government  not 
having  been  in  writing,  but  merely  a 
verbal  intimation,  containing,  however,  in 
anbstaace,  nothing  more  than  tbe  propo- 
sition which  bid  been  before  rejected  as 
inadmissible.  To  this  intimation  it  was 
thought  best  to  reply  by  an  intimation  o( 
the  disposition  of  this  government  to  enter 
into  a  negociatioa  for  tbe  exchange  upon 
the  basis  formerly  ofiered.  In  addition  to 
the  difficulty  of  publishing  these  verbal 
communications*  there  was  also  this  objec- 
tion, that  when  tbe  teroM  offered  by  two 
pvties  were  published,  they  became  in 
some  degree  bound  by  them,  and  could 
not  so  easily  render  those  terms  a  aobject 
of  new  negociation,  with  a  view  to  any 
alteration  that  might  be  thonght  expe- 
dient. No  aatboritative  proposition  bad 
been  made,  and  of  course  no  publication 
bad  uken  place  on  tbe  sntyect.    They  had  I 
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felt  that  an  untimely  pnblication  of  tbe 
i>roposiiion  might  defeat  tbe  object  they 
bad  in  view. 

Earl  Grq/  asked,  was  be  to  understand 
tbe  noble  earl  to  haye  stated  that  a  propo- 
sition bad  been  made  by  tbe  enemy, similar 
in  principle  to  that  which  had  formerly 
been  made  by  him  and  been  rejected, 
which  of  course  was  again  rejected ;  bat 
that  our  government  bad,  at  the  saoM  time, 
expressed  their  willingness  to  treat  on  fair 
ground ;  that  this  proposition  on  tbe  part 
of  our  government  bad  been  rejected ;  and 
that  here  tbe  matter  ended  ?  If  be  wu 
right  in  thus  understanding  the  noble  lord, 
be  must  say  that  bis  statement  was  satis- 
factory. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  repeated^  that  the 
terms  proposed  by  the  French  government 
were  those  which  bad  been  formerly  made 
by  them  to  this  government,  and  been  re- 
jected. .  While  these  terms,  however, 
were  rejected,  tbe  British  government 
stated  their  willingness  to  treat  on  the 
former  terms  submitted  on  their  parL 

Lord  Holland  said,  all  be  could  collect 
from  the  noble  lord  was,  that  both  parties 
were  extremely  unreasonable. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  reminded  tbe  House 
that  there  was  no  question  before  them  ; 
and  here  tbe  matter  dropped. 

Shop-lifting  Bill.]  Lord  HoOand,  in 
moving  tbe  order  of  the  day  for  tbe  second 
reading  of  tbe  Shopliftmg  Bill,  obserred 
that  tbe  law  by  which  this  offence  of  acom* 
paratively  trininff  nature  was  punishable 
with  death,  was  far  from  bearing  the  same 
analogy  to  our  other  laws  noev  which  it  did 
at  the  timb  it  passed  into  a  law.  Tbe  ques- 
tion was  simply  this,  as  far  as  this  law  waa 
concerned,  would  it  not  be  better  to  aui- 
milate  tbe  law  to  the  practice?  It  had 
been  stated  as  an  argument  against  the 
present  bill,  that  offences  falling  nnder  the 
class  of  stealing  from  tbe  person  had  been 
on  the  increase  since  tbe  repeal  of  the 
capital  punishment  annexed  to  that  crime* 
It  was  a  lamentable  bet,  that  crime  bad 
increased ;  but  be  warned  tbe  House 
againu  the  idea  of  adducing  tbe  number 
of  convictions  which  had  taken  place  since 
the  repeal  of  the  act,  as  a  proor  of  tbe  in- 
crease of  that  crime;  it  being  a  fact  that 
tbe  severity  of  the  punishment,  as  it  for- 
merly existed,  was  tbe  principal  cause  of 
preventing  and  deterring  persons  from 
prosecuting  for  that  offience.  One  of  the 
great  causes  of  crime  was  the  enormity  of 
pnniabment  in  proportion  to  the  offence  la 
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Be  ponistied  ;  and  crime  was  iDcreasing, 
beCADse  the  punisbmenl  prescribed  by  lavr 
was  80  seldom  inflicted.  So  great  a  prac- 
tice bad  it  become  for  juries  to  commit 
ptoas  frauds  in  fixing  the  Tatue  upon  pro- 
perty stolen,  that  in  one  day  the  same 
jury  found  property  sworn  to  be  of  the 
iralue  of  25f.  worth  only  4«.  lOd  and  5$.  of 
half- pence  also  to  he  of  the  minor  Talue 
of  49.  \0d.  In  this  latter  case  they  were 
no  doubt  sanctioned  by  the  feelings  of  the 
judge  himself,  who  obserting  that  some  of 
the  halfpence  were  bad,  humanely  inter- 
fered, and  recommended  to  the  jury  to 
find  the  diminished  Talue.  The  judge  to 
whom  he  alluded  was  sirVicary  Gibbs, 
than  whom,  he  understood,  nerer  a  better 
judge  had  sat  on  the  bench* 

viscount  Sidmouih  opposed  the  Bill, 
obsenring,  that  no  representation,  as  to  the 
inadequacy  of  the  law,  as  it  now  existed, 
htd  been  made  ttf  the  throne  by  any  of  the 
judges,  or  by  any  magistrates  throughout 
the  country.  He  agreed,  that  the  value 
of  an  article  stolen  nforded  a  very  inade- 
quate idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  crime, 
and  if  they  were  now  to  legislate  on  the 
subject,  that  would  be  an  inadequate  mode 
of  judging^  There  was  now^  howerer, 
no  practical  evil,  as  it  now  existed,  in  the 
law.  He  tberefbre  moved,  that  the  Bill 
be  read  a  second  time  this  day  six  months*. 

Earl  Grv|f  contended  that  there  was 
great  practical  evil  in  the  law,  as  it  now 
existed,  in  as  much  as  the  prosecutors, 
the  witnesses,  the  juries,  and  even  the 
judge,  bad  Inducements  held  out  to  each  of 
them,  to  commit  pious  perjuries  as  to  the 
valoe  of  the  property  stolen. 

The  Lard  Ckancelhr  contended  that  the 
number  of  ofl^ces  under  the  Bill  in- 
creased enormously  year  after  year,  in  the 
expectation  ofsnchaBilfas  the  present 
passing  inta  a  law.  Was  it  an  encourase* 
meni- or  discouragement,  be  asked,  in  the 
eyea  of  any  man  of  common  sense,  to  com- 
mit a  crime,  that  instead  of  being  hanged, 
if  he  committed  it,  he  could,  at  the  most, 
only  be  transported  ? 

Lord'GrtmTiffe  conceived  that  the  only 
question  here  was,  was  the  ofi^ce  in  ques- 
ttoD.one  to  which  the  punishment  of  death 
ought  to  be  annexed,  or  for  which  it  was 
fit  f  H^  came  to  the  House  in  order  to 
vote  for  the  present  Bill,  because  he  did 
not  think  the  punishment  of  death  fit  for 
such  a  crime.  Every  noble  lord  in  that 
House  must  hare  brought  his  mind  to  the 
aifirmative  or  negative  of  that  proposition, 
before  he  could  give  his  vote  on  the  pre- 


sent occasion.  If  the  argument  of  thv 
noble  and  learned  lord  on  the  woolsack 
was  good  for  any  thing,  it  amounted  to 
this,  that  it  would  be  adVisable  at  once  for 
every  offsnce,  howetertrtfiingv  tb  enact  the 
law  of  Draco ! 

The  Lord  Chancellor  said,  he  did  not  say 
that  the  punishment  of  death  was  fit  for 
every  offence. 

Lord  Grermlle  did  not  impute  that  to  thtf 
noble  and  learned  lord  himielf ;  be  only^ 
said  that  his  argument  led  to  this  neces-^ 
sary  conclusion.  Let  the  noble  awl 
learned  lord  pick  out  of  the  whole  cattilbgu^ 
of  venial  oflfences,  that  which  he  esteemed 
the  most  venial ;  let  him  wish  to  prevent 
it;  and  if  so,  would  he  not,  according  to 
the  argument  he  had  now  maintained, 
think  that  he  best  prevented  it  by  making 
it  capital } 

Lord  EUenboron^  entered  into  a  pane- 
gyric on  the  law  of  England,  shewing  \\w 
superiority  to  that  of  every  other  code  of 
laws  under  the  sun.  The  law  of  BnglamI 
no  doubt  did,  in  many  instances  where  il 
was  necessary  to  keep  down  crime,  admir 
the  nMntiiii  ttfplicwmf  leaving  the  appli* 
cation  of  it  to  the  prerogative  of  the  crown* 
On  the  existence  of  the  law  in  this  respett, 
as  it  now  stood,  depended  the  security  of 
all  the  retail  trade  of  the  country. 

The  Mafquis  of  Lsmtdawnc  supported* 
the  Bill. 

Lord  HoUaad  replied.  The  House  then 
divided  on  the  question  that  the  Bill  be 
now  read  a  second  time. 

Content 15 

NotContenU  26 

Majority  against  the  Bill— -1 1' 

The  Bill  wm  accordingly  lost. 
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Id  pan  tt  ma;  and  the  recoidt  ^  iIm 
Company  will  pro?6  or  diiproVetbe  tame. 
If  it  shall  appear  from  thoio  ovidenoM  that 
•oek  ooasequencei  have  happened,  what 
I  had  before  declared  caa  no  kwiger  bo 
oontidered  as  argomentativc^  hot  m  pre- 
dietWo,  and  will  afford  an  irrefragable 
proof  that  eoch  effecu  most  follow  from 
inch  premises.  ^ 

Are  you  then  of  opinion«  that  in  the 
erent  of  a  free  trade,  it  laws  or  regulations 
w«iie  made  in  this  country  to  confine  the 
residence  of  the  free  traders  or  their  agents 
to  our  principal  settlements^  it  would  be 
extremely  difficult  practically  to  enforce 
ancfa  regulations^  if  not  impossible  ?«-I 
Hiink  difficult,  and  I  believe  impossible. 

If  there  were  any  considerable  increase 
in  the  intercourse  of  Englishmen  with  the 
aatives  of  India,  are  you  of  opinion  that 
h  would  have  an  ill  effect  upon  the  opi- 
nioos  of  the  natives  of  India  relative  to  the 
character  of  Englishmen  ?— Mostundoubt« 
•dly  they  would  naturally  draw  their  opi- 
nion of  the  character  of  the  country  from 
^e  conduct  of  those  with  whom  they 
were  immediately  conversant,  and  every 
act  of  injustice,  ror  which  they  could  re- 
ceive no  redress,  would  dwell  upon  their 
ininds,  with  a  strong  prejudice  against  {he 
government  itself,  supposing  it  to  permit 
fliem. 

'  Are  you  of  opinion  that  such  an  idea  so 
generated  in  the  minds  of  the  natives 
Blight  eventually  be  prejudltial  to  the  sta- 
bility of  the  British  government  in  India? 
te-^A  strong  armed  force  may  be  sufficient 
to  suppress,  and  keep  down  any  spirit  of 
Tevolt  arising  in  the  minds  of  the  people. 
We  must  always  keep  up  a  strong  stand- 
ing force  in  that  country ;  but  so  much 
depends  for  the  peace  of  the  country  and 
the  stability  of  the  government  upon  the 
attachment  of  the  people,  that  it  would  be 
very  unsafe  and  impolitic  to  trust  to  that 
iecurity  only.  Our  government  is  not  to 
expect  that  it  shall  always  remain  in  a 
atate  of  peace  with  its  neighbours :  I  am 
not  sure  that  we  should  wish  to  remain  so : 
but  in  a  general  disaffection  of  the  people, 
a  state  ofezternal  warfare  would  be  liable 
to  internal  danger;  in  short,  1  do  not  be- 
lieve that  any  nation  upon  earth  is  safe 
from  the  worst  eS>cu  which  may  follow 
from  a  general  discontent  of  its  people. 

In  the  event  of  a  free  trade,  if  any  aet^ 
of  violence  were  committed  against  the 

tersons  or  families  of  the  natives,  either 
y  the  free  traders,  their  agents,  or  their 
ihipi*  crewa  at  hoy  great  distaoce  from 


die  pra8ideiicies,doea  it  not  appear  lo  yoa 
extremely  difficniti  if  not  impossible,  for 
the  natives  to  obtain  justice  against  those 
T^iolences  ?— I  believe  I  have  said  so,  if  I 
did,  I  repeat  it.      • 

Are  you  of  opinion  that  in  the  event  of 
a  free  trade  between  this  country  and  Bn« 
tish  India,  the  demand  for  British  manu- 
factures would  be  increased  in  any  mate- 
rial degree  in  that  country  ?— I  believe 
not,  I  do  not  know  why  it  should  ;  it  nay 
cause  a  greater  influx  of  British  goods  into 
that  coomry,  but  it  cannot  incream  the 
wants  of  the  people  to  possess  them. 

Are  the  masa  of  the  population  in  that 
country  in  any  condition,  if  they  wislied  it, 
to  purchase  British  manufactures?— British 
manufactures,  like  all  other  articles  of  com« 
merce,  must  be  such,  as  will  minister  either 
to  the  wants  or  to  the  luxuries  of  the  people. 
I  must  confine  my  observations  to  the  coun* 
tries  that  are  immediately  under  the  domi- 
nion of  the  Company,  and  which  I  best 
know.  The  poor  of  India,  who  are  ttie  peo> 
ple.have  no  wants;  unless  the  scanty  rags  of 
cloth  which  they  wear,  their  huts  and  sim- 
ple food,  may  be  considered  as  such,  and 
those  they  have  upon  the  ground  which 
they  tread  upon,  llie  next  class  above 
the  poor,  are  the  wealthy  Hindoos,  occu- 
pying the  rank  of  zemindars,  and  the  of- 
ficers of  the  collections;  those  men  are  as 
simple  in  their  habits  almost  as  the  poor; 
they  want  nothing  that  our  ships  can  fur- 
nish them.  That  class  of  the  mhabitanti 
who  formerly  might  have  been  the  potw 
chasers  of  European  merchandize,  such  as 
articles  of  show,  furniture,  and  dress,  have 
now  scarcely  any  existence,  I  mean  ttie 
Mahometans;  few  now  remain  beatdei 
the  pensioners  that,  were  left  upon  the 
bounty  of  the  government ;  few  of  whom 
I  should  suppose  now  survive.  What 
articles  of  ours  could  find  their  way  to 
the  courts  that  are  independent  of  our 
authority,  I  know  not;  the  knowledge  of 
those  will  depend  upon  more  recent  in- 
formation than  mine. 

When  you  were  in  India,  did  the  more 
opulent  people  in  that  country  seem  to 
acquire  any  taste  for  European  habits,  or 
manufactures,  by  intercourse  with  Euro- 
peans ? --Certainly,  some  did  :  this  effect 
too,  I  must  confine  to  the  Musaulmen,  and 
chiefly  to  the  Mussulroen  at  the  courts  of 
the  difi«rent  princes  in  the  country;  I 
wish  to  be  understood  to  mean  the  articles 
themselves,  and  not  the  modes  of  using 
them,  except  the  articles  of  furuiuire  or 
Uinkets  of  diflerent  Jcinds. 
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So  the  doxnesiicft  of  EngHshmeo  in 
Indiaap|>e«r  to  acquire  any  of  the  habits  or 
loannei-t  of  their  masters  ?-^By  domestics, 
I  soppose  to  be  meant  the  native  domestics ; 
Ibey  remain  the  same  in  all  the  habits  of 
life  as  they  were  before  they  entered  into 
the  English  service.  The  domestics  m 
India  are  not  inmates  of  the  same  family 
with  their  masters  as  in  England ;  they 
reside  at  home  in  their  own  families,  anid 
only  i^ttead  in  the  day  time,  or  occasion- 
ally when  ihey  are  required  to  attend, 
but  are  still  attached  to  their  own  homes. 

Daring  the  time  that  you  wereip  India, 
did  the  market  for  European,  commodities 
appear  to  you  to  be  generally  adequate 
to  the  demand  for  those  commodities  in 
India? — ^I  have  always  considered  them 
to  be  so. 

Upon  the  whole,  are  you  of  opimoo 
that  any  coniiderable  increase  in  any  way 
of  the  mtercoorse  between  the  natives  af 
thia  country  and  the  natives  of  British 
India  might  be  daogeroos  both  to  the  in- 
habitants there,  ancT  to  the  government 
there  ^-'I  believe  sq»  I  feel  an  assured 
belief  that  it  wooM  he  so. 

Examined  fry  ike  Ommitlee. 

In  speaking  of  the  probability  of  a  de- 
mmnd  for  British  and  European  artic||ni  in 
India,  did  you  mean  testate  that  no  coun- 
tries adjoinins  In£a  are  likely  to  make 
any  further  demands  for  British  and  £o- 
ropcvt  articles  ?«— No ;  it  was  always  my 
wiah»  and  as  far  as  my  power  extended,  it 
waa  my  endeavour,  to  explore  the  possibi- 
lities of  extending  our  commercial  inter- 
course with  other  countries,  both  border- 
ing upon  India,  and  remote  from  it,  but 
within  our  commercial  reach  for  that  pur- 
poae.  I  at  a  veiy  early  period  seized  an 
incidental  occasion  which  was  ofiered 
to  me,  of  introducing  a  commimicatton 
with  the  countries  of  Bootan  and.Thi* 
bety  and  had  at  one  time  succeeded,  or 
thoinght  I  had  succeeded,  so  far  as  lo  af- 
ibrd  an  opening  to  a  remote  intercourse 
with  China ;  the  death  of  the  'Lama  of 
Thibet,  whom  I  had  found  means  to  em* 
ploy  as  an  agent  of  this  design,  with  other 
circumstances  not  necessary  to  be  men- 
tioned here,  defeated  that  purpose,  and  all 
sny  hopes  connected  with  it:  I  made 
a  similar  attempt  to  establish  a  commer- 
cial intercourse  with  Egypt,  and  another 
with  Cochin  China;  ail  proved  abortive. 
I  think  that  a  more  effective  government 
tliaathatwhichlpossessedj(  might  in  this 
waF/ftpeu  new  chaaaels  of  lrade»  to  the 
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great  bene^t  of  the  Company  and  of  the 
BritiRh  nation  ;  but  it  is  only  by  the  au* 
thority  of  the  Company  lUrough  their 
established  agents,  that  these  ends  could 
be  accompli»hed. 

Do  you  consider  the  supreme  authority 
now  vested  in  the  Company,  and  that  of 
the  courts  of  law.  now  established  in  India 
to  be  insufficieui,  if  duly  administered, 
to  secure  redress  for  the  natives  from  any 
injuries  to  which  .they  may  be  subjected 
in  their  intercourse  with  Europeans  of  any 
description,  even  if  such  Europeans  should 
happen  not  to  be  servanu  of  the  Com- 
pany ? — I  am  afraid  they  are  not  sefficienU 

Are  ytm  of  opinion  tliat  no  extemion  of 
the  present  system  of  the  administratioii 
of  justice  in  India  could  be  made  equal  to 
that  purpose  ?-— 1  am  not  sure  whether  it 
is  my  opinion  that  any  additioo  to  the 
powers,  which  the  supreme  court  of  justice 
at  present  possess,  would  be  either  ade,- 
quate  to  the  intended  purposes,  or  would 
not  rather  prove  more  ii\|uriotts  than  the 
present  state  of  it :  I  should  fear  to  assess 
en  opinion  that  may  not  be  supported  by 
other  witnesses  before  your  lordships ; 
but  with  all  the  veneration  which  I  feel 
for  the  laws  of  this  country,  I  do  not  think 
tbem  a  blessing  for  those  we.  posseu  abroad. 
I  think  every  instance  of  coujateraotiaa 
between  the  two  powers  more  hurtful  to 
the  government  than  conducive  to  the  ends 
of  justice.  I  think  that  the  powers  ipf  our 
government  are  not  sufficiently  atroQg, 
nor  sufficiently  independent. 

Would  the  introduction  of  a  chmrch 
establishment  into  the  British  territories  in 
the  East  Indies,  probably  be  attended  wUb 
any  consequences  which  would  be  i^iu- 
rious  to  the  stability  of  the  govermaeat  of 
India?-*]  have  understood  that  a  great 
fermentation  has  arisen  in  the  minds  of 
the  natives  of  India  who  are  sufc^ieet  to  the 
authoriqr  of  the  British  govenment,  and 
that  not  partial,  but  extending  to  all  our 
possessions,  ansing  from  a  beli^  however 
propagated,  that  there  was  an  intention  in 
this  giivernment  So  encroach  on  the  reli- 
gious rights  of  the  people.  From  the  in* 
formation  of  persons  who  have  recently 
come  from  the  different  establisbmenu  of 
India,  your  lordships  will  easily  knonr 
whether  such  apprehensions  still  subsisted 
when  they  left  it,  or  whether  the  report  of 
them  is  groundless;  but  if  such  apprehcsv 
siens  do  exist,  every  thing. that  the  irrita* 
ble  minds  of  the  people  can  ^connect  with 
that  will  make  an  impression  upon  theai« 
whichthey  will  adsitt  asce^fcaiaassuFaii^e^ 
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At  pmideiicicf^dMi  H  not  appeat  to  ymi 
eztremel  J  difficohi  if  nel  impoirible^  for 
liie  oativas  to  obtain  juttice  against  tboia 
▼ioleacet  f — I  believe  I  have  aaid  to^  if  I 
did,  I  repeat  it 

Are  yoa  of  opinioii  that  in  the  OTent  of 
a  free  trade  between  tbit  coontrf  and  Bri« 
tiah  India,  the  demand  for  British  naaQ- 
factores  wovid  be  increased  in  any  mate* 
rial  degree  in  that  conntry  ?— -I  believe 
not,  I  do  not  know  why  it  should ;  it  may 
cause  a  greater  influx  of  British  geoda  into 
that  conntry,  but  it  cannot  increaie  the 
wants  of  tfaie  people  to  possess  them. 

Are  the  mass  of  the  population  in  tlMit 
country  io  any  condition,  if  they  wished  it, 
to  purchase  British  mamilactures?— British 
manufactures,  like  all  other  articles  of  com- 
merce, must  be  such,  as  will  minister  either 
to  the  wantt  or  to  the  luxuries  of  the  people. 
I  must  confine  my  observations  to  the  coun- 
tries that  are  immediately  under  the  domi- 
nion of  the  Company,  and  which  I  beet 
know.  The  poor  of  India,  who  are  the  peo- 
ple.have  no  wants;  unless  the  scanty  rags  of 
cloth  which  they  wear,  their  huts  and  sim- 
ple food,  may  be  coosidered  as  such,  and 
those  they  have  upon  the  ground  which 
they  tread  upon,  llie  next  class  above 
|he  poor,  are  the  wealthy  Hindoos,  occu- 
pying the  rank  of  aemindars,  and  the  of- 
ficers of  the  collections;  those  men  are  aa 
simple  in  their  habits  almost  as  the  poor; 
they  want  nothing  that  our  ships  can  fur- 
nish them.  That  class  of  the  inhabitanla 
who  fononerly  might  have  been  the  pnr^ 
chasers  of  European  merchandise,  such  as 
articles  of  show,  furniture,  and  dress,  have 
now  scarcely  any  existence,  I  mean  the 
Mahometans;  few  now  remain  betidea 
the  pensioners  that^  were  left  upon  the 
bounty  of  the  government ;  few  of  whom 
I  should  suppose  now  survive.  What 
articles  of  ours  could  find  their  way  to 
the  courts  that  are  independent  of  our 
authority,  I  know  not;  the  knowledge  of 
those  will  depend  upon  more  recent  in- 
formation than  mine. 

When  you  were  in  India,  did  the  more 
opulent  people  In  that  country  seem  to 
acquire  any  taste  for  European  habits,  or 
manufactures,  by  intercourse  wiih  Euro- 
peans ? — Certainly,  some  did  :  this  efiecl 
too,  1  must  confine  to  the  Mussulmen,  and 
chiefly  to  the  Mussulroen  at  ihe  courts  of 
the  different  princes  in  the  country;  I 
wi«h  to  be  understood  to  mean  the  an  idea 
themselves,  and  not  the  modes  of  using 
them,  except  the  articles  of  furniture  or 
ofdiSerentiinds* 


10  pam  or  net ;  and  the  records  of 
Company  will  prove  or  disprovethe  same. 
If  it  shall  appear  from  thoee  evidenoea  that 
aueh  consequences  have  happened,  what 
I  had  before  declared  can  no  longer  be 
tonsidered  as  argementativc^  bat  fs  pre- 
dictive, and  will  afford  an  irrelVagable 
i>roof  (hat  such  effects  must  follow  from 
svch  premises.  ^ 

Are  yon  then  of  opinion,  that  in  the 
event  of  a  firee  trade,  if  laws  or  regulations 
wens  made  in  this  country  to  confine  the 
residence  of  the  free  traders  or  their  agents 
to  our  principal  seitlemenis,  it  would  be 
extremely  difficult  praciically  to  enforce 
anch  regulations^  if  not  impossible? — I 
think  difficult,  and  I  believe  impossible. 

If  there  were  any  considerable  increase 
in  the  intercourse  of  Englishmen  with  the 
natives  of  India,  are  you  of  opinion  that 
it  would  have  an  ill  effect  upon  the  opi- 
nions of  the  natives  of  India  relative  to  the 
character  of  Englishmen  ? — Mostundoubt* 
•dly  they  would  naturally  draw  their  opi- 
nion of  the  character  of  the  country  fron 
the  conduct  of  those  with  whom  they 
were  immediately  conversant,  and  every 
act  of  injustice,  (ox  which  they  could  re- 
ceive no  redress,  would  dwell  upon  their 
blinds,  with  a  strong  prejudice  against  {be 

Svernment  itself,  supposing  it  to  permit 

'  Are  you  of  opinion  that  such  an  idea  so 
generated  in  the  minds  of  the  natives 
might  eventually  be  prejuditial  to  the  sta- 
bility of  the  British  government  in  India  ? 
fc^A  strong  armed  force  may  be  sufficient 
to  suppress,  and  keep  down  any  spirit  of 
revolt  arising  in  the  minds  of  the  people. 
We  must  always  keep  up  a  strong  stand- 
ing force  in  that  country ;  but  so  much 
depends  fi>r  the  peace  of  the  country  and 
the  stability  of  the  government  upon  the 
attachment  of  the  people,  that  it  would  be 
very  unsafe  and  impolitic  to  trust  to  that 
security  only.  Our  government  is  not  to 
expect  that  it  shall  always  remain  in  a 
atate  of  peace  with  its  neighbours :  I  am 
not  sure  that  we  should  wish  to  remain  so : 
but  in  a  general  disaff*ection  of  the  people, 
a  state  or  external  warfare  would  be  liable 
to  internal  danger ;  in  short,  1  do  not  be- 
lieve that  any  nation  upon  earth  is  safe 
from  the  worst  eflTecu  which  may  follow 
from  a  general  discontent  of  its  people. 

In  the  event  of  a  free  trade,  if  any  acK 
nf  violence  were  committed  against  the 
1>ersons  or  families  of  the  natives,  either 
hy  the  free  traders,  their  agents,  or  their 
ihipa'  crewa  at  any  great  distance  from 
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So  the  domestics  of  EngKshmeo  in 
Xndiitap|)«ir  to  acquire  any  of  the  habitt  or 
maonerf  of  their  masters?— By  doinesticsj 
1  suppose  to  be  meant  the  oatite  domestics ; 
tbey  remain  the  same  in  all  the  habits  of 
life  as  they  were  before  tbey  entered  iaio 
I  be  English  service.  The  domestics  hi 
India  are  not  inmates  of  the  same  family 
with  their  masters  as  in  England ;  they 
reside  at  home  in  their  own  families,  and 
only  s^ttend  ta  the  day  time«  or  occasion- 
ally when  they  are  required  to  attend, 
but  are  still  attached  to  their  own  homes. 

Daring  the  time  that  you  were  in  India, 
did  the  market  for  European,  commodities 
appear  to  you  to  be  generally  adequate 
to  the  demand  for  those  commodities  in 
India? — ^I  have  always  considered  them 
to  be  so. 

Upon  the  whole,  are  you  of  opimon 
that  any  considerable  increase  in  any  way 
of  the  intercourse  between  the  natives  of 
this  ooontry  and  the  natives  of  British 
India  might  be  dangerous  both  to  the  in- 
habitants there*  nnd  to  the  goyeriiment 
there?-'!  believe  so,  I  feel  an  assored 
belief  that  it  would  be  so. 

Examined  fry  tkt  Ommiitee. 

In  speaking  of  the  probability  of  a  de- 
mand tor  British  and  European  artic||ni  in 
India«  did  yon  mean  to  state  that  no  coun- 
tries adjoinins  India  are  likely  to  make 
any  further  demands  A>r  British  and  £o- 
ropcvi  articles  ?— No ;  it  was  always  my 
wish,  and  as  far  as  ay  power  extended,  it 
was  aty  endeavour,  to  explore  the  possibi- 
lities of  extending  oar  commercial  inter- 
course with  other  countries,  both  border- 
ing upon  India,  and  remote  from  it,  but 
within  our  commercial  reach  for  that  pur- 
pose. I  at  a  very  eariy  period  seized  an 
incidental  occasion  which  was  offered 
to  me,  of  introducing  a  commonication 
with  Che  countries  of  Bootan  and .  Thi* 
bet,  and  had  at  one  time  succeeded,  or 
thonght  t  had  succeeded,  so  far  as  to  af- 
Ibrd  an  opening  to  a  remote  intercourse 
with  China ;  the  death  of  the  'Lama  of 
Thibet,  whom  I  had  found  means  to  em- 
ploy as  an  agent  of  this  design,  with  other 
circumstances  not  necessary  to  be  men- 
tioned here^  defeated  that  purpose,  and  all 
jny  hopes  connected  with  it:  I  made 
•  similar  attempt  to  establish  a  cammer- 
xial  intercourse  with  Egypt,  and  another 
with  Cochin  China;  all  proved  abortive. 
I  think  that  a  more  effective  government 
than  that  whici)  I  possessed,  might  in  this 
waj'iipen  new  channels,  of  tfsdcu  to  the 
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great  bene^t  of  the  Company  and  of  iho 
British  nation  ;  but  it  is  only  by  the  au- 
thority of  the  Company  through  their 
established  agents,  that  these  ends  could 
be  accomplished. 

Do  you  consider  the  supreme  aothorit|r 
now  vested  in  the  Company,  and  that  of 
the  courts  of  law.  now  established  in  India 
to  he  insufficient,  if  duly  administered, 
to  secure  redress  for  the  natives  from  any  ' 
injuries  to  which  Abey  may  be  subjected 
in  their  intercourse  with  Europeans  of  any 
description,  even  if  such  Europeans  should 
happen  not  to  be  servants  of  the  Com- 
pany ?^-I  am  afraid  they  are  not  seAcient* 

Are  yon  of  opinion  that  no  exteifiiion  of 
the  present  system  of  the  administtation 
of  justice  in  India  could  be  made  equal  to 
that  purpose  ?— I  am  not  sore  whether  it 
is  my  opinion  that  any  addition  to  the 
powers,  which  the  supreme  court  of  justice 
at  present  possess,  would  be  either  ade- 
quate to  the  intended  purposes,  or  would 
not  rather  prove  more  if\^nrious  than  the 
present  state  of  it :  I  should  fesr  to  assost 
sn  opinion  that  may  not  he  sapported  by 
other  witnesses  before  your  lordships ; 
but  with  all  the  veneration  which  I  feel 
for  the  laws  of  this  country,  I  do  not  think 
them  a  blessing  for  those  wc;  possess  nbroaii. 
I  think  every  instance  of  counteraotioft 
between  the  two  powers  more  hurtful  to 
the  government  than  conducive  to  the  ends 
of  justice.  I  think  that  the  powers  <pf  our 
government  are  not  sufficiently  strongs 
nor  sufficiently  independent. 

Would  the  introduction  of  a  cbnrch 
establishment  into  the  British  territories  ia 
the  East  Jsidies,  probably  be  attended  witb 
any  conseqtiences  which  would  he  iivn- 
rious  to  the  stability  of  the  ggverassent  of 
India  ?^I  have  onderstood  that  a  great 
fermentation  has  arisen  in  the  minds  of 
the  natives  of  India  who  are  sut>ieGt  to  the 
authority  of  the  British  government,  and 
that  not  partial,  but  extending  to  all  our 
possesaions,  ansing  from  a  beliH^  however 
propa^ed,  that  there  was  an  intention  in 
this  government  Id  encroach  on  the  reli- 
gious rights  of  the  peoplo*  From  the  in* 
formation  of  persons  who  have  rocoatly 
come  from  the  different  establishmeats  of 
India,  your  lordships  will  easily  know 
whether  such  apprehensions  still  subsisted 
when  they  left  it,  or  whether  the  report  of 
them  is  groundless  i  but  if  such  spprehen^ 
sions  do  ex4st,  every  thing  ^that4be  irritar- 
ble  minds  of  the  people  can  ^nnect  with 
that  will  make  an  impression  upon  th«n|« 
which  t  hey  wili  ad<i4  ascerjain  iiininnc<» 
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of  it  So  far  only«  considering  the  ques* 
tion  ai  a  political  one,  I  may  venture  to 
express  my  apprehension  of  the  conse- 
quences of  such  an  establishment  at  this 
particular  season  ;  in  no  other  light  am  I 
permitted  to  view  it :  but  I  can  conceive 
that  in  a  proper  time  and  season  it  would 
be  advantageous  to  the  interests  of  reli- 
gion, and  highly  creditable  to  the  Com* 
pany  and  to  the  nation,  if  the  ecclesias* 
tical  establishment  in  India  were  ren- 
dered complete  in  all' its  branches.  [The 
witness  is  directed  to  withdraw.] 

Then  William  Cowper,  esq.  is  called 
in  ;  and,  having  been  sworn,  is  exa- 
mined as  follows :  , 

(By  Counsel,)  How  long  were  you  in 
the  service  of  the  Company  ? — About  32 
years,  in  the  province  of  Bengal.  '  I 
was  also  for  a  snort  time  in  the  province 
of  Oude,  at  the  court  of  the  Nabob  Vizier. 
During  five  years  I  held  the  office  of  pre- 
sident of  the  board  of  revenue  ;  and  I 
was,  daring  the  last  ten  years,  a  member 
of  the  supreme  council. 

Had  you  great  opportunities  of  ascer- 
taining what,  would  be  the  effect  of  an  in- 
creased facility  of  intercourse  between 
British  subjects  and  the  native  inhabitants 
of  British  India  ? — I  apprehend  that  the 
effect  of  such  increased  intercourse  would 
be  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  country ;  it 
would  assuredly  have  the  effect  of  em- 
barrassing and  perplexing  the  local  go« 
'  yernment  and  the  public  functionaries. 

Do  you  conceive  that  those  effects, 
which  you  apprehend,  would  have  their 
origin  in  the  peculiarities  of  the  native 
character  and  habits  ? — I  do  ;  the  6rst 
probable  effect  of  this  novelty  would  be  to 
excite  general  alarm  Among  the  natives 
wherever  these  new  adventurers,  or  as  they 
would  probably  deem  them  new  settlers, 
ebould  arrive.  Uninformed  as  the  European 
must  be  of  every  thing  that  it  was  import- 
ant, to  him  to  know  of  the  habits,  the  cus- 
toms, the  prejudices,  the  peculiarities,  the 
laws,  and  the  religion,  both  of  the  Maho- 
medan  and  Hindoo  inhabitants,  he  would 
ignorantly  in  a  thousand  ways  be  exposed 
to  violate  some  and  give  ofifence  in  others  ; 
It  cannot  be  supposed  that  some  violences 
would  not  be  committed  by  the  European : 
this  would  tend  to  exasperate  both  the 
Hindoo  and  Mussulman  population,  and 
aopposing  that  those  adventdrers  were 
multiplied  to  the  extent  that  the  question 
I  imagine  intends,  would  lead  to  universal 
4iaonier«  ttnirchyi  smd  coafvsion  in  the 
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interior,  infallibly  as  I  should  think.  I 
beg  I  may  be  understood  as  confining 
myself  strictly  in  any  evidence  I  may  give 
before  the  Committee,  to  the  kingdom  of 
Bengal,  which  is  divided  into  the  pro- 
vinces of  Bengal  Proper,  the  province  of 
Bahar,  and  the  province  of  Orissa. 

You  have  described  the  probable  efiect 
of  an  unrestrained  intercourse  between 
British  subjects  and  natives  through  all 
the  provinces  of  "Bengal ;  do  you  appre- 
hend that^the  same  effect  would  in  any 
degree  follow  from  a  considerable  relax- 
ation of  those  restraints  under  which  tha 
intercourse  now  subsists  between  the  two 
races,  even  supposing  the  intercourse  not 
to  be  completely  restrained  ?~-Propor<- 
tionably,  all  these  evils  I  apprehend  would 
arise  from  such  relaxation  of  those  rega* 
lations. 

Supposing  British  subjects  to  be  al« 
lowed  a  free  access  to  the  port  of  Calcutta, 
but  to  be  confined  within  certain  limits  of 
that  port,  do  you  apprehend  that  such  an 
intercourse  between  British  subjects  and 
the  natives  would  lead  to  any  evil  effects? 
—I  apprehend  very  little;  they  could 
have  no  intercourse,  under  those  circum* 
stances,  but  with  the  town  of  Calcutta. 

Are  you  of  opinion,  that,  in  the  event  of 
a  free  trade  it  would  be  possible  to  confine 
Europeans  within  thofte  narrow  limits  de- 
scribed in  the  last  question  ?— I  should 
think  it  would  certainly  be  possible  to  do 
so,  but  very  difficult,  and  in  proportion  aa 
the  influx  of  Europeans  should  be  great. 

Are  you  enabled  to  state  from  your  own 
experience,  whether  there  appears  any 
great,  or  any  increasing  disposition  in  the 
native  inhabitants  of  British  India  to  nse 
the  commodities  of  Europe  ?— -I  think  not. 
Undoubtedly  all  their  habits  and  preju- 
dices go  to  prevent  them  from  taking  off 
such  commodities  in  any  quantities;  a 
large  proportion  of  those  commodities 
they  might  be  led  to  reject  from  their 
habits  and  prejudices;  even  their  religion : 
for  instance,  the  whole  Mussulman  popu- 
lation would  never  touch  any  thing  tnat 
was  made  of  hair,  from  the  apprehension 
that  it  might  have  proceeded  worn  the  bog 
or  swine,  and  would  be  induced  to  reject 
every  commodity  of  that  kind,  iioleia 
they  could  have  the  most  perfect  assurance 
that  there  was  no  such  danger  to  be  ap* 
prehended,  and  so  of  other  Sbrics :  bot  I 
should  apprehend  that  the  greatest  ob- 
stacle to  the  purchase  of  Eoropeatt  cobi* 
modities  by  the  natives  of  India,  would 
proceed  from  their  poverty^  whidi  ulleriy 
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poU  U  out  of  Ibeir  power  to  indulgo  them- 
selfM  in  any  soch  laxarioa;  the  ▼ast  maM 
of  population  of  India  are  extremely  poor ; 
and  tbe  wages  of  labour  very  low. 

Are  tbe  manners  and  babiu  of  tbat 
people  capricious  or  constant  ?— Constant ; 
I  migbt  almost  say  unalterable. 

Supposing  that  tbe  use  of  European 
commodities  in  tbst  country  is  greatly 
extended,. do  vou  suppose  tbat  Uiis  effect 
is  possible  without  a  very  extensive  Inter- 
course between  British  subjects  and  tbe 
native  population  ?— Undoubtedly  not :  I 
have  BO  reason  to  believe  tbat  there  is  any 
want  of  a  sufficient  supply  of  European 
commodities  to  answer  all  tbe  purposes  of 
the  English  population.  In  Calcutta,  and 
aome  few  of  the  larger  cities,  a  few  articles 
might  be  taken  off  by  the  natives ;  in 
Calcutta,  by  tbe  Hindoos  chiefly,  they 
were  in  tbe  use  of  decorating  their  bouses 
and  their  temples  during  their  festivals 
with  mirrors  and  lustres  of  European  ma- 
nafactore :  some  few  close  carriages  are 
also  used  by  the  natives  in  Calcutta, 

Supposing  tbat  any  extended  use  of 
European  commodities  in  that  country  is 
likely,  do  you  imagine  it  would  take  place 
without  involving  all  those  hazards  which 
you  have  described  as  likely  to  arise  from 
an  unrestrained  intercourM;  ?«-Undoubted« 
ly  not.  A  traffic  with  the  natives  to  the  ex- 
tent which  tbe  question  supposes,  must 
necessarily  include  the  distribution  of 
European  adventurers  over  tbe  whole  face 
of  tbe  country,  as  I  know  nut  how  other- 
wise they  could  possibly  find  a  mart  for 
their  commodities;  and  even  then,  1  think, 
I  am  warranted  in  s<ftyiiig»  that  not  one  in 
two  thousand,  upon  the  aggregate  of  two- 
and-tliirty  millions,  whii  h  mayxbe  possibly 
tbe  popuUuon  of  Bengal  and  its  depen- 
dencies, would  be  found  to  take  off  a 
aingle  article  of  the  description  mentioned 
in  the  question. 

In  the  event  therefore  of  a  free  trade 
between  the  ports  of  this  country  and  the 
ports  of  Bri j&h  India,  do  you  conceive 
there  is  much  prospect  of  an  extended  use 
of  British  manufaetures  or  commodities  in 
that  country  ?— I  certainly  do  not. 

Do  you  suppose  therefore  that  any  ad^ 
vantages  could  possibly  result  from  the 
experiment  of  an  open  trade,  which  would 
not  be  much  more  than  counterbalanced 
by  tbe  dangers  yon  state  yourself  to  ap- 
prehend from  that  intercourse  ?— I  think 
the  advantages  would  be  more  than  coun- 
terbalanced by  the  dangers. 

While  jott  rtsided  in  lodiatdid  tte  me 


of  European  commodities,  and  tbe  demand 
for  them,' on  tbe  part  of  the  native  popula- 
tion, in  your  apprehension,  increase  ?— 
Not  on  the  part  of  the  native  population. 
Certainly  it  increased  so  far  as  tbe  settle- 
ment was  increased ;  when  I  left  that  set- 
tlement in  1801,  Calcutta  was  six  times 
tbe  size  it  was  in  tbe  year  1769,  when  I 
arrived  there. 

Bxanmitd  by  the  CommUtee* 

During  tbe  time  that  you  resided  in 
India,  did  not  the 'number  of  European  in* 
habitants  greatly  increase  ?-*lt  did. 

Did  any  inconvenience  in  your  know- 
ledge arise  from  that  increase  of  European 
inhabitants  P^-Very  little  in  Calcutta. 

Were  there  not  regulations  and  re- 
straints under  which  tbe  Europeans  not  in 
the  service  of  the  Company  resided  in  the 
interior  ?-~There  were. 

Were  they  found  effectual  for  preventing 
any  serious  inconvenience  ?«*They  cer- 
tainly were;  now  and  then  of  course  mis* 
chievous  spirits  were  found  there,  and  then 
it  became  necessary  for  tbe  government 
to  exert  the  power  which  wu  given  them 
by  .act  of  parliament  to  remove  such 
persons. 

Was  tbe  existing  authority  of  tbe  go- 
vernment sufficient  for  that  purpose  ?— It 
certainly  was  ;  though  of  course,  being 
rather  an  invidious  power,  it  was  very  re- 
luctantlj^  exercised,  and  always  with  great 
caution.  ' 

Did  any  inconvenience  arise  at  Calcutta 
from  the  intercourse  tbe  Americans  bad 
for  the  purposes  of  trade  there  ? — Not  that 
I  ever  beard  of.  [The  witness  is  directed 
to  withdraw.] 


BOUSE  OP  COMMONS. 

Monday^  April  5. 

Minutes  of  EviDaNcx  takem  asFoax 
TBX  Committee  op  tbe  whole  House  op 
Commons  on  the  East  India  Company's 
Affaies.  (CoiUimifidJ]  The  House  hav> 
ing  again  resolved  itself  into  a  Committee 
of  the  whole  House  on  tbe  Affairs  of  the 
East  India  Company,  Mr.  Loshington  in 
the  chair, 

Lieut. -Colonel  Sir  Jobn  Malcolm,  'wu 
called  in,  and  examined  as  follows : 

Mr.  iliam.]— Have  you  not  been  in  the 
military  service  of  tbe  East  India  Com- 

rany,  upon  the  Madras  establishment  \^ 
have  been.    I  arrived  in  India  in  178S» 

rad  ba?a  bon  otar  siBfe  tbat  in  tba  service 
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of  ike  Company .^-I  ratumed  §nm  kidift 
about  eight  mootfat  »go.  > 

Have  your  •emcea  in  Ipdia  bee»  soch 
at  to  aliord  you  the  means  of  gene»»i  in- 
formation with  regard  to  the  state  of  all 
the  settlements  under  the  gorernment  of 
the  Company  ? — ^They  have»  having  been^ 
amployed  in-  each.— I  was  resident  at 
Mysore  nearly  nine  years,  'but  having 
been  employed  on  i arious>otber  politica] 
missions,  1  only  resided  there  14  or  15 
months.— During  t)ie  last  14  years  that  1  was 
in  India,  I  was  employed  upon  13  distinct 
political  missions,  which  missions  led  me 
almost  over  every  part  of  India,  both 
Bengal  and  Madras  ;  and  three  of  them 
were  to  Persia,  over  which  country  I  have 
travelled.  D«ii«ing  those  missions  I  have 
conducted  negooiations  with  almost  all  the 
principal  courts  in  India.  I  have  resided 
at  thB  principal  settlements,  as  well  as 
most  of  the  principal  towns  and  military 
cantonments  in  India.«— From  understandw 
ing  several  of  their  languages,  and  having 
bad  a  great  deal  of  intercourse  with  the 
natives  of  India,  during  the  whole  of  my 
residence  in  that  country,  I  had  opportu- 
Bfties,  which  1  endeavoured  to  take  advan- 
tage of,  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
manners  and  habits  of  all  classes  of  society 
in  that  country. 

From  that  knowledge,  can  you  state 
how  far  an  unlimited  and  unrestrained-  re- 
sort of  British  subjects,  or  "Eorof^ans,  to 
India, '  would  affect  the  Indian  govern - 
aent  ?-*If  by  unlimited  and  unrestrained 
is  meant,  that  persons  going  there  should 
foe  merely  subject  to  the  general  law  of 
the  land,  and  not  under  speciGc  restrictionr 
of  the  local  government,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  resort  to  every  place,  ex- 
cept those  settlements  at  which  British 
courts  of  law  were  established,  would  be 
▼ery  mischievous,  and  ruinous  to  the  go- 
vernment. 

By  unlimited  and  unreatrained  is  meant, 
that  the  state  of  India  with  regard  to  so- 
▼ernment  and  the  restrictions  and  reguta- 
ttons  ar%  to  remain  as  they  are,  but  that 
the  trade  is  to  permit  an  intercourse  of 
Europeans,  and  British  subjects  particu- 
larly, with  India  without  limitation,  and 
without  the  power  of  restraining  them  from 
l^oing  there,  or  preventing  ih«m,froflBUad* 
ing  when  they  are  there,  in  the  interior  or 
elsewhere,  any  where  in  India  within  the 
Company's  limtte;  subject  to  that  expla- 
nation, what  eSect  do  you.  think  auob  an 
iatercoarse  would' bare,  under  the  circum- 

iiascea  deimbed^  apon  tho  atateof  Hie 


CocBpany^sgoternttent  in  Mia?— I  thmk 
of  aH  thepoweaa  which  are  vested  in  tbm 
loeal  government,  there  is  none  more  es» 
sential  to  its  existence  in  Ml  Tigoar  and 
foree,  than  that  which  enables  them-  to 
restrain  the  local  residence  of  every  indi- 
vidual European  to  particular  parte  of  the 
empire  ;   if  British  subjects  were  allowed 
to  go  in  the  manner  described  to  MNa, 
the  effects  would  be  various,  agreeably  t» 
the  places  to  which  they  went;    if  to  the 
presidencies  where  British  courts  of  law 
are*  established,  there  would  be  no  ether 
danger,  I  conceive,  resulting  from  them, 
but  what  might  arise  from-  their  greaa 
numbers,  and  the  changes  in  the  condition 
of  the  society,  and  eventually  and  grado*- 
ally  of  the  government,  from  that  circum- 
stance ;    but  if  they  went  to  any  ports 
where  there  was  no  established  authority 
to  controul  them,  and  if  they  proceeded 
into  the  interior  of  the  country,  there 
would  no.  doubt  be  much  mischief  arising 
from  those  quarrels  which  must  inevitably 
ensue  with  the  natives,  which  mischief 
would  vary  from  a  hundred  local  causes 
connected  with  the  character  of  the  na* 
tives  of  the  places  to  which  they  resorted. 
Describe  what  you  consider  to  be  the 
prevailing  character  of 'the  Hindoos  >—• 
The  character  of  Ihe  different  classes  of 
Hindoos,  which  compose  a  great  propor* 
tion  of  the  population  of  the  subjects  of 
the  British  government  in  India,  varies  ia 
different  parts  of  that  empire,  perhaps  aa 
much,  X  if  not  more,  than  the  nations  of 
Europe  do  from  each  other :    under  the 
Bengal  establishment,  there  are  two  d«* 
scriptions  of  Hindoos,  of  a  very  distinct 
race :  below  Fatna,  the  race  of  Hindoos 
called  Bengalese,  I  consider  to  be  weak 
in  body  and  timid  in  mind,  and  to  be  in 
general  marked  by  the  accompanimenta  of 
timidity,  which  are  fVaud  and  servility  ;  I 
tbjnk,  as]  far  as  my  observation  went,  tfaia 
class  appeared  to  diminish,  both  in  their 
bodily  strength  and  their  mental  qoalitiea, 
aa  they  approached  the  coast ;  and  those 
below  Calcutta,  are,  I  think,  in  character 
and  appearance,  among  the  lowest  of  all 
our  Hindoo  subjects :  out  from  the  mo- 
ment that  you  enter  the  district  of  Bahar, 
or  rather  the  district  of  Benares,  through* 
out  all  the  territories  in  that  quarter  sob- 
ject  to  the  Company  and  their  dependent 
ally  the  nabob  of  Oude,  and  the  Dunab, 
the  Hindoo  inhabitants  are  a  race  of  meit, 
'  generally  speaking;  not  more  disttngutahed 
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frame  of  bod  j»  whiclk  in  ahnoifr  all  it  in- 
ured to  marlivl  toil  by  ecercrses  (I  speak 
more  particularly  of  the  Rajpoots,  who  foi^m 
a  considerable  proportion  of  this  popula- 
tion) than  tfaey  are  for  some  of  the  finest 
qoalitics  of  the  mind  ;  they  are  brave, 
generoos,  and  hmnane,  and  iheir  troth  is 
SM  remarkable  at  their  courase  ';  the  great 
proportion  of  the  army  of  the  Bengal  es- 
tablishmeut  is  composed  of  these  men,  and 
it  is  remarkable  there  are  few  corporal 
punishments  in  that  army,  the  slightest 
reproach  being  in  fact  felt  as  the  greatest 
punishment  w  among  other  nations.  It  is 
nooro  than  half  a  century  since  the  army 
of  Bengal  was  first  formed,  and  1  betieYe 
ihere  is  no  instance  of  any  offtoers  being 
more  sincerely  attached  to  their  men  than 
the  British  officers  have  been,  during  the 
whole  of  that  period,  to  the  liindoo  natire 
•oldiery  of  that  part  of  India ;  and  it  was 
within  my  knowledge  that  this  class  of 
men  piissessed,  not  only  the  esteem,  but 
tbe  afiection  of  the  late  lord  Lake,  which 
nothing  could  have  gained  them  but  the 
qualities  I  have  descrtbed.  .  I  have  spoken 
more  to  the  miliury  class  of  Hindoos  than 
to  the  others,  because  I  am  more  ac- 
quainted with  them ;  but  from  all  I  ever 
heard  of  the  character  of  those  who  follow 
civil  pursuita,  it  is  much  tbe  same,  allow- 
ing for  the  difiference  of  the  habits  of  life, 
as  that  of  the  Bengal  sepoys.  On  the 
coast  of  Coromandel  the  Hindoo  is  a 
weaker  man  thin  the  Rajpoot ;  but  still 
there  are  many  classes  among  them  who 
are  highly  respectable.  Oh  the  other  side 
of  India,  under  the  presidency  of  Bombay, 
the  Hindoos,  inhabitants  of  Gnzerat,  our 
lately  acquired  provinces,  are  chiefly 
Bfahrattas,  and  from  all  I  have  heard  or 
seen  of  them,  are  much  superior  to  the  in- 
babitaoto  that  1  have  described  along  the 
coast  of  Bengal,  and  even  to  those  along 
tbe  coast  of  the  Caraatic. 

Do  you  consider  thai  the  influx  of 
Boropeans  in  tbe  manner  described  in  a 
former  question,  would  be  attended  with 
the  evils  which  you  apprehend  > — ^I  cer- 
tainly do ;  the  servile  and  submiuive  cha* 
racier  of  certain  classes  of  the  Hindoos, 
would  invite  an  oppression  that  would  be 
attended  with  bad  effects  to  the  general 
character  of  our  nation ;  and  the  high 
feelings  of  the  other  class  would  be  ceruio 
to  produce  broils  and  quarrels  with  per- 
sons, who,  by  tbe  question,  I  am  led  to 
aopjMwe  most  in  seneral  be  ignorant  of 
their  language  and  habits. 

Bo  you  coAceire  that  those  erih  would 


be  likely  to  be  aggravated  i»  any  respect 
by  the  manner  in  which  the  natives  of 
India  consider  their  women,  and  persene 
of  the  femak  sex,  under  their  pvetectienv 
as  objects  of  aflbction  and*  regard  ^— Most 
undoubtedly,  and  more  parlieularly  with 
the  Mafaomedans. 

What  are  the  circumstances  in  tbe  eha« 
raeters  or  manners  of  the  Mahomedane,  in 
this  respect,  ihat  would  render  that  evil 
more  likely  in  their  case  than  in  the  castf 
of  the  Hindoos  ?— -Because  I  think  that 
race  of  men  have  (if  it  is  possible)  a  sttfl 
more  violent  jealoosy  of  the  character  of 
their  women  than  the  Hindoos. 

Have  you  had  any  opportonity  of  coih 
sidering  how  far  such  an*  influx  of  Euro- 
peans as  has  been  described  might  a^ 
feet  that  particular  part  of  the  country 
where  you  wei^e  appointed  political  re* 
sident?— There  were,  as  far  as  f  can  re* 
member,  no  Europeans  in  Mysore,  out  of 
tbe  service,  during  the  time  that  I  was  re* 
sidem,  except  one  or  twokottlersin  the  mi* 
litary  cantonment ;  and  I  certainly  should 
have  hesitated  in  recommending  to  go* 
vernment  that  any  should  have  been  allow- 
ed to  reside  there,  because  I  deem  it  an 
essential  principle  to  prevent  by  every 
means  the  occurrence  of  those  disputes 
snd  quarrels  between  Europeans  and  na- 
tives, which  never  can  happen  without 
a  certain  degree  of  bad  tendency  to- 
wards the  general  character  of  our  na- 
tion, and  as  far  as  that  is  concsnied,  must 
in  a  certain  degree  be  hurtful  to  our  go- 
verntnent ;  and  this  was  more  particularly 
the  case  in  Mysore,  in  which  all  such  dis- 
putes and  quarrels  gave  rise  to  political 
discussion,  as  that  country  is  under  the 
dominions  of  a  prince  virtually  dependent 
perhtps  upon  our  government,  but  cer> 
tainly  not  directly  subject  to  its  authority. 

Have  voo  known,  during  your  residence 
in  the  Mysore  country,  any  disputes  be- 
tweeo  natives  and  young  European  officers  ^ 
*-Such  were  very  frequent ;  in  most 
cases  they  proceeded  from  the  violence 
of  the  European  oflicer,  or  his  ignorance 
of  the  manners  and  language  of  the  inha- 
bitanu. 

Do  you  think  that  Europeans  out  of  the 
service  of  the  Company,  ignorant  of  the 
language  of  the  natives,  and  going  into  the 
Mysore  or  any  other  pan  of  India,  are 
likely  to  get  into  disputes  with  the  natives; 
and  why  ?— If  it  frequently  occurs  that 
oficers  who  are  onder  all  the  restraint  of 
severe  military  discipline,  are  embroiled 
in  souii  dbpmOf  I^conceire  penoai  not  ui 
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the  service*  and  equally  igoorant  of  thei^ 
manners  and  castoms,  would  be  still  more 
liable  to  be  so :  one  prominent  cause  of 
such  persons  being  involved  in  disputes, 
will  be  the  native  interpreters,  whom  they 
employ  as  the  medium  of  their  communi- 
cations, such  persons,  who  generally  speak 
broken  English,  are  one  of  the  lowest  and 
most  fraudulent  classes  of  the  community ; 
their  object  is  to  derive  a  livelihood  by 
cheating  both  the  European  by  whom  they 
are  employed,  and  the  native  with  whom 
be  has  any  concern ;  and  they  have  always 
art  enough  to  direct  the  rage  in  which  the 
European  is,  at  being  defrauded,  against 
the  person  with  whom,  from  ignorance  of 
their  language,  he  cannot  directly  com* 
municate. 

State  whether  the  general  population 
of  India  are  likely  to  become  customers 
for  European  commoditiies  ?— If  by  the 
general  population  of  India  is  meant 
(which  I  suppose  it  is)  the  great  mass, 
there  is  no  doubt  they  are  not  likely  to 
become  customers  for  European  articles, 
because  they  do  not  possess  the  means  to 
purchase  them,  even  if,  from  their  present 
•imple  habits  of  life  aod  attire,  they  re- 
quired tbem.—I  believe  (for  I  have  tiot 
%rery  minut.e  knowledge  upon  the  subject) 
that  the  wages  of  labour  and  the  pay  of 
manufacturers  differ  in  a  very  great  degree 
over  different  parts  of  India,  but  that  in  no 
part  is  it  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  pur- 
chase luxuries;  and  such  they  consider 
every  European  article. 

Is  it  the  practice  for  the  Indians  of 
higher  rank  and  greater  wealth,  to  apply 
their  superfluous  wealth  in  the  purchase 
of  European  conimoJiiies  ? — In  the  prin- 
cipal settlements  and  at  some  of  the  larger 
towns  under  the  dominions  of  the  British 
government,  (here  are  many  natives  who 
purchase  articles  of  luxury,  such  as  broad 
cloths,  watches,  and  various  articles  of  that 
kind ;  but  I  do  not  think  such  can  be  said 
to  apply  their  superfluous  wealth,  that  is 
more  generally  expended  in  feasts,  mar« 
riages,  and  other  things  more  connected 
with  the  usages  and  manners  of  their  own 
country.  I  have  known  some  who  imi- 
tated (to  flatter  their  superiors)  European 
manners,  and  adopted  almost  their  dress; 
but  such,  when  they  were  Hindoos  and 
MahomedanSj  generally  appeared  to  me  to 
lose  in  the  value  of  their  own  class,  by  a 
departure  from  the  usages.  The  rich  set- 
tlement of  Bombay  is  perhaps  an  excep- 
tion to  this  rule :  the  Parsees,  who  are 
extremely  wealthy,  and  a  perfectly  i)is« 


tinct  class>  have  assimilated  more  with  the 
European  character  than  perhaps  any  other 
race  in  India,  and  they  spend  a  great 
deal  of  money  in  furnishing  houses,  and 
purchasing  carriages  and  other  luxuries  of 
a  similar  description ;  many  of  them  are 
in  the  habit,  I  believe,  of  ordering  very 
large  supplies  of  articles  from  England, 
both  for  their  own  use  and  for  sale,  for 
they  are  almost  all  merchants.  I  hare 
understood  that  the  late  nabob  of  the  Car- 
natic  had  a  vanity  in  purchasing  many 
European  articles ;  and  I  believe  that  the 
present  nabob  of  Lucknow^  Sadit  Alii 
Cawn,  and  his  predecessor,  have  pur* 
chased  more  European  articles  than  sH 
the  rest  of  the  persons  in  their  dominions, 
put  together ;  a  conduct  which  has  no 
dopbt  proceeded  as  much  from  the  vanity 
of  making  the  collection,  as  from  any  use 
to  which  they  could  be  put. 

Are  you  able  to  state  whether  the  pre- 
sent mode  of  supplying,  and  the  amount 
of  supply  of  English  and  European  arti- 
cles sent  to  India,  has  been  sufficient  or 
more  than  sufficient  to  supply  the  de- 
mands of  the  natives?— I  nev^r  was  at 
any  principal  town,  or  any  military  can- 
tonment, in  British  India  (and  I  have  been 
at  must)  that  I  did  not  see  a  superabun- 
dant supply  of  such  articles,  and  which 
the  natives  might  have  purchased,  it'  they 
chose. 

Have  you  any  access  to  kn  ow,  from  the 
situations  you  have  been  in  in  PersiSi  whe- 
ther the  Company  have  taken  every  means 
in  their  power  to  push  the  sale  of  Euro- 
pean commodities  in  that  quarter  of  the 
east;  and  if  you  have,  state  what  the 
eflect  of  those  efforts  has  been  ? — When 
I  went  on  my  first  mission  to  Persia  in 
1800, 1  was  directed  by  the  supreme  go- 
vernment  of  India  to  attend  to  any  iu* 
structiuns  I  might  receive  from  the  go- 
vernment of  Bombay,  and  that  govern- 
ment furnished  me  with  every  information 
upon  the  former  trade  with  Persia,  and 
earnestly  desired  my  attention  to  the  ob- 
ject of  finding  a  mart  for  any  European 
goods,  but  particularly  woollens ;  and  I 
had  an  opportunity  of  knowing,  that  so 
eager  was  their  desire  at  that  period  to 
promote  the  sale  of  woollens  in  that  Quar- 
ter, that  their  agent  at  Bushire  had  been 
allowed  to  sell  them  at  a  rate,  and  upon  a 
credit,  the  result  of  which  was  a  very 
considerable  loss  to  government :  I  made 
every  inquiry  that  was  possible^  and  in 
concluding  the  commercial  treaty,  ob- 
tained some  diminution  of  the  distics^  bat 
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do  not  beTieve  there  wai  any  increased 
sate  :  the  north-westero  part  of  Persia^  in 
which  the  court  resides,  is  partly  supplied 
with  woollens  and  other  European  articles 
from  Astracan.  by  the  Caspian  sea,  and 
even  British  woollens  are  imported  by  that 
quarter.— I  took  every  means  within  my 
power  to  promote  a  general  intercourse 
between  the.  two  countries,  and  to  give 
every  facility  to  the  sale  of  every  article 
both  Earopean  and  Indian  ;  and  I  had  the 
satisfaction  of  believing,  that  by  my  en* 
deavodrs  the  trade  of  indigo,  which  had 
before  chiefly  gone  through  Cabul  to  Per- 
sia, was  turned  to  the  port  of  Calcutta. 

Have  you  found  it  practicable  to  pro* 
mote  the  sale  of  Englf^h  and  European 
commodities  there  ?•— I  had  no  means  of 
promotinff  the  sale  farther  than  by  esta- 
blishing that  intercourse  which  rendered 
the  communication  more  amicable  and 
easy  ;  the  trade  was  perfectly  open  to 
Boshire,  and  being  carried  on  chiefly  by 
Persian  merchants  themselves,  who  had 
resort  to  every  port  in  India,  I  can  have 
no  doubt  they  carried  every  article  to  their 
own  country  that  would  produce  them 
pro6t ;  but  the  consumption  of  European 
articles  in  Persia,  with  the  single  excep- 
tion of  woollens,  is,  I  believe,  very  trifling, 
chiefly  on  account  of  the  general  poverty 
•f  the  mass  of  the  community,  and  also 
from  their  own  country  furnishing  all  such 
articles  as  are  necessary  for  their  habits 
of  life. 

Besides  the  poverty  of  the  country  and 
of  the  people,  does  not  the  insecurity  at- 
tending the  conveyance  of  commodities 
from  one  part  of  Persia  to  another,  tend 
▼ery  much  to  prevent  the  sale  of  £uro« 
pean  commodities  there  ? — ^That  no  doubt 
mutt  tend  generally  to  interrupt  the  com- 
mercial intercourse  of  the  country,  for  till 
within  the  last  15  years  Persia  bad  been 
in  a  most  nnsettlea  state  for  a  very  long 
period ;  bpt  that  kingdom  has  been  lately 
comparatively  tranquil  and  settled. 

Yoa  have  mentioned  the  Parsees;  are 
they  not  a  small  tribe'  confined  to  the 
amall  island  of  Bombay  i — ^They  are  con- 
fined as  a  community  to  a  part  of  the 
country  of  Guzerat  and  Bombay,  they 
are  certainly  only  a  small  tribe  compara- 
ttvely  with  any  other  class  in  India ;  I  do 
not  know  their  numbers  established  on  the 
oea  coast  of  Guzerat  and  Bombay. 

Can  yon  state  what  proportion  of  that 
iimBt>er  may  be  of  the  higher  orders,  who 
dealt  hn  the  Imraries  of  European  commo- 
dHiei?<**I  cannot;  but  ttiose  trere  in  a 


comparatively  small  proportion  to  the 
numbers  of  their  own  community,  only 
the  most  wealthy. 

Can  you  strate  whether,  for  the  purpose 
of  European  or  British  consumption  in  tbo 

firincipal  settlements  of  the  Company  in 
ndia,  Indian  artisans,  or  manufacturers  ot 
European  commodities,  have  established 
themselves  in  those  settlements  ?-— They 
have;  but  the  great  proportion  of  such 
articles  are  manufactured  under  the  direc- 
tion at  least  of  European  artisans,  who  art 
settled  at  the  various  presidencies. 

Have  European  'artisans  began  to  settle 
there,  and  to  carry  on  their  trades  ?— They 
have ;  in  the  different  settlements  of  Cal- 
cutta, Madras,  and  Bombay,  are  to  be 
found  coach -makers,  upholsterers,  boot 
and  shoe-makers,  leather  manufactories  of 
all  kinds,  particularly  at  Madras ;  watch- 
malAjrs,  silversmiths,  all  Europeans,  with 
native  workmen. 

Do  the  produce  of  those  manufacture! 
tend  to  diminish  the  consumption  of  Eu- 
ropean commodities  sent  from  Europe  ?— • 
They  most,  no  doubt,  have  that  tendency 
in  a  very  considerable  degree ;  and  they 
are  (as  far  as  I  could  judge)  extending  as 
fast  as  Europeans  come  out  to  direct  them. 

You  have  said,  that  the  artisans  are  Eu- 
ropeans with  Indian  workmen ;  from  your 
observation,  are  not  the  Indians  extremely 
ready  in  learning  any  handicraft  art,  and 
have  they  not  been  enabled  to  make  those 
articles  to  very  considerable  perfection? 
—They  are  extremely  apt  at  learning  all 
such  trades;  various  manufactures  have 
been  established  ;  leather  in  all  its 
branches  is  manufactured  at  a  tannery 
established  at  Madras,  at  which  they  make 
military  accoutrements,  boots,  shoes  and 
other  articles,  even  to  ladies'  gloves ;  car- 
riages and  other  articles  are  made  in  very 
great  perfection :  many  of  the  half  cast, 
or  children  of  "European  fathers  and  native 
mothers,  are  employed  in  such  trades. 

From  this  aptitude  on  the  part  of  the 
Indians,  is  it  not  likely  that  thev  would, 
in  process  of  time,  supply  themselves  with 
all  such  articles,  to  a  diminution  of  Euro- 
pean importation  to  India  ?~-There  can 
be  no  doubt  they  would ;  I  should  con- 
ceive, from  the  price  of  labour,  that  they 
will  be  enabled  to  make  those  articles 
cheaper ;  I  mean  all  such  articles  as  the 
nature  of  the  climate  will  admit  of  their 
manofscturing. 

(Stammed  by  the  Cmmkue,} 

Do  you  think,  or  not,  that  the  migortty 
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t»  paM  or  nttt ;  and  Ibe  reconh  of  the 
Company  will  pro?6  or  difprbVotbo  tamo. 
If  ft  ihfill  appear  from  those  ovidenoM  that 
ioek  coRsequencea  have  happened,  what 
I  had  before  declared  cao  no  longer  be 
•omidered  as  argomenuiivc^  bat  a*  pre* 
dietWo,  and  will  afford  «a  irrefra§^ble 
proof  that  tiich  efieou  matt  follow  froon 
each  preaaises.  ,^ 

Are  voo  then  of  ODinion*  that  in  the 
event  of  a  free  trade,  if  laws  or  regulations 
worn  esade  in  this  country  to  confine  the 
residence  of  the  free  traders  or  their  agents 
4a  onr  principal  settlements,  it  would  be 
extremely  dtflicalt  praciically  to  enforce 
each  regolationsi  if  not  impossible  ?— I 
think  difficult,  and  I  belieTe  impossible. 

If  there  were  any  considerable  increase 
in  the  intercourse  of  Englishmen  with  the 
natives  of  India,  are  you  of  opinion  that 
it  would  have  an  ill  effect  upon  the  opi- 
nions of  the  natives  of  India  relative  to  the 
character  of  Englishmen  ?<— MostundoobV 
ediy  they  would  naturally  draw  their  opi- 
ision  of  the  character  of  the  country  froei 
the  conduct  of  those  with  whom  they 
were  immediately  conversant,  and  every 
act  of  injustice,  (or  which  they  could  re- 
eeive  no  redress,  would  dwell  upon  tbeh' 
hinds,  with  a  strong  prejudice  against  {he 

Svernment  itself,  supposing  it  to  permit 
Bin* 
'  Are  yon  of  opinion  that  such  an  idea  so 
generated  in  the  minds  of  the  natives 
might  eventually  be  prejuditial  to  the  sta- 
bility of  the  British  government  in  India  ? 
fc^A  strong  armed  force  may  be  sufficient 
to  suppress,  and  keep  down  any  spirit  of 
revolt  arising  in  the  minds  of  the  people. 
We  most  always  keep  up  a  strong  stand- 
ing force  in  that  country ;  but  so  much 
depends  for  the  peace  of  the  country  and 
the  stability  of  the  government  upon  the 
attachment  of  the  people,  that  it  would  be 
very  unsafe  and  impolitic  U>  trust  to  that 
aecurity  only.  Our  government  is  not  to 
expect  that  it  shall  always  remain  in  a 
atate  of  peace  with  its  neighbours :  I  am 
not  sure  that  we  should  wish  to  remain  so : 
but  in  a  general  disaffection  of  the  people, 
estate  or  external  warfare  would  be  liable 
to  internal  danger ;  in  short,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  any  nation  upon  earth  is  safe 
from  the  worst  efffcts  which  may  follow 
from  a  general  discontent  of  its  people. 

In  the  event  of  a  free  trade,  if  any  aeH 
of  violence  were  committed  against  the 

t arsons  or  fiimilies  of  the  natives,  either 
y  the  free  traders,  their  agents,  or  their 
iUpa*  crewa  at  toy  great  distance  from 


die  pfesidencic8,dee«  it  net  appear  to  yna 
extremely  difficohi  if  not  impossible,  for 
tin  natives  to  obtain  justice  against  tbote 
violences  ^ — I  believe  I  have  said  ao,  if  I 
did,  i  repeat  it.     * 

Are  yon  of  opinion  that  in  the  event  of 
a  free  trade  between  this  country  and  Bri« 
tish  India,  the  demand  for  British  manv* 
factures  would  be  increased  in  any  mate* 
rial  degree  in  that  coentry  ?— I  believe 
not,  I  do  net  know  why  it  should  ;  it  may 
cause  a  greater  influx  of  British  geoda  into 
thatcoontry,  but  it  cannot  increase  the 
wants  of  the  people  to  possess  them. 

Are  the  nsasa  of  the  population  in  thai 
country  in  any  condition,  if  they  wished  it, 
to  purchase  British  mami^tures?— British 
manufactures,  like  all  other  articles  of  cooa- 
merce,  mast  be  such,  as  will  minister  either 
to  the  waata  or  to  the  luxuries  of  the  people. 
I  must  confine  my  observations  to  the  coon« 
tries  that  are  immediately  under  the  domi- 
nion of  the  Company,  and  which  I  beat 
know.  The  poor  of  India,  who  are  the  peo- 
ple.have  no  wants;  unless  the  scanty  rags  of 
cloth  which  they  wear,  their  huts  and  sim- 
ple Ibod,  may  be  considered  as  such,  and 
those  they  have  upon  the  ground  which 
they  tread  upon,  llie  next  class  above 
|he  poor,  are  the  wealthy  Hindoos,  occu- 
pying the  rank  of  aemindars,  and  the  of- 
ficers of  the  collections;  those  men  are  as 
simple  in  their  habits  almost  as  the  poor  ; 
they  want  nothing  that  our  ships  can  fur- 
nish them.  That  class  of  the  inhabitants 
who  formerly  might  have  been  the  pni^ 
chasers  of  European  merchandize,  such  as 
articles  of  show,  furniture,  and  dress,  have 
now  scarcely  any  existence,  I  mean  the 
Mahometans;  few  now  remain  besides 
the  pensioners  that,  were  left  upon  the 
bounty  of  the  government;  few  of  whom 
I  should  suppose  now  survive.  What 
articles  of  ours  could  find  their  way  to 
the  courts  that  are  independent  of  our 
authority,  I  know  not;  the  knowledge  of 
those  will  depend  upon  more  recent  in- 
formation than  mine. 

When  you  were  in  India,  did  the  more 
opulent  people  in  that  country  seem  to 
acquire  any  taste  for  European  habits,  or 
manufactures,  by  intercourse  with  Euro- 
peans } — Certainly,  tome  did  :  this  effect 
too,  1  must  confine  to  the  Musnulmen,  and 
chiefly  to  the  Mussulroen  at  the  courts  of 
the  different  princes  in  the  country;  I 
wish  to  be  understood  to  mean  the  art  idea 
themselves,  and  not  the  modes  of  using 
them,  except  the  articles  of  furoiuire  or 
trinkets  of  different  kinds*' 
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So  the  domestics  jo€  EngHshmen  in 
Indiiiap4>e«r  to  acquire  any  of  the  habits  er 
naoners  of  their  masters  h^By  domestics^ 
I  sappose  to  be  meant  the  natire  domestics ; 
Ibey  remain  the  same  in  all  the  habits  of 
life  as  they  were  before  they  entered  into 
the  EngMsb  service*  The  domentics  rn 
India  are  not  inmates  of  the  same  family 
with  tbeir  masters  as  in  England ;  tbey 
reside  at  home  in  their  own  families,  and 
only  a^ttend  in  the  day  tirne^  or  occasion- 
ally when  they  are  required  to  attend, 
but  are  still  attacbed  to  their  own  homes. 

Daring  the  time  that  you  wereip  India, 
did  tbe  market  for  European,  commodities 
appear  to  you  to  be  generally  adequate 
to  the  demand  for  those  commodities  in 
India? — ^I  have  always  considered  tbem 
lobe  so. 

Upon  the  whole,  are  you  of  opinion 
thai  may  consid^able  increase  m  any  way 
of  tbe  ratercourse  between  the  natives  of 
tbis  country  and  the  natives  of  Briiish 
India  might  be  dangerous  both  to  the  in- 
habitants there*  and  to  tbe  goveroment 
there  ?-^I  believe  so,  I  ftel  aa  asiored 
belief  that  it  would  be  so. 

Examined  hy  the  C&mmUtee, 

In  speaking  of  the  probability  of  a  de- 
iDftnd  for  Britisb  and  European  article  in 
India,  did  you  mean  to  state  that  no  coua- 
tries  adjoining  India  are  likely  to  aiake 
any  further  demaads  for  British  and  Eo- 
s^pean  articles  ? — No ;  it  was  always  my 
wish,  and  as  far  as  my  power  extended,  it 
was  my  endeavour,  to  explore  the  possibi- 
lities of  extending  our  commercial  inter- 
course with  other  countries,  both  border- 
ing upon  India,  and  remote  from  it,  but 
within  our  commercial  reach  for  that  pur- 
poie«  I  at  a  very  early  period  seized  an 
tocideatal  occasion  which  was  offered 
to  me,  of  introducing  a  com  muni  cation 
with  the  countries  of  Boot4n  and  Thi* 
bet,  and  had  at  one  time  succeeded^  or 
thought  I  had  succeeded,  so  far  as  to  af- 
ford an  opening  to  a  remote  intercourse 
with  China ;  the  death  of  the  'Lama  of 
Thibet,  whom  I  had  found  means  to  em« 
pUy  as  an  agent  of  this  design,  with  other 
circumstances  not  necessary  to  be  men- 
tioned hers,  defeated  that  purpose,  and  all 
any  hopes  connected  with  it:  I  made 
a  similar  attempt  to  establish  a  cemroer- 
'cial  intercourse  with  Egypt,  and  another 
with  Cochin  China;  all  proved  abortive. 
I  think  that  a  more  effective  government 
tbaathatwhicl)  I  possessed,  might  in  this 
way*' open  new  chaanelaof  trader  to  the 
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great  beae^t  of  the  Company  and  of  the 
British  nation ;  but  it  \%  only  by  the  aa« 
thority  of  the  Company  through  their 
established  agents,  that  these  ends  could 
be  accomplished. 

Do  you  consider  the  supreme  aothorit|r 
now  vested  in  the  Company,  and  that  of 
the  courts  of  law.  now  established  in  India 
to  he  insufficient,  if  duly  administered, 
to  secure  redress  for  the  natives  from  any 
injuries  to  which  ,tbey  may  be  subjected  , 
in  their  intercourse  with  Europeans  of  any 
description,  even  if  such  Europeans  should 
happen  not  to  be  servants  of  the  Com« 
pany  ? — I  am  afraid  they  are  not  suflictent* 

Are  ytm  of  opinion  that  no  eatefMion  of 
the  present  system  of  the  administration 
of  justice  in  India  could  be  made  e<|ual  to 
that  purpose  ?— •!  am  not  sure  whetlier  it 
is  my  opinion  that  any  addition  to  the 
powers  which  tbe  supreme  court  of  justice 
at  present  possess,  would  be  either  ader 
quate  to  the  intended  purposes,  or  would 
not  rather  prove  more  ii\|ioriott8  than  the 
present  state  of  it :  I  should  fear  to  asseat 
an  opinion  that  may  not  be  supported  by 
other  witnesses  before  your  lordships ; 
but  with  all  the  veneration  which  I  feal 
for  the  laws  of  this  cocmtry,  I  do  not  think 
them  a  blessing  for  thoee  wq  possess  abroad. 
I  think  every  instance  of  couatoraotiaa 
between  tbe  two  powers  more  hurtful  to 
the  government  than  condvcive  to  the  enda 
of  justice*  I  tbiak  that  the  powers  ipf  oar 
government  are  not  su0icienUy  altoo§, 
nor  sufficiently  independent. 

Would  the  introduction  of  a  chOTch 
establisbmeat  into  the  British  territories  in 
the  East  Indies,  probably  be  attended  with 
any  consequences  which  would  be  ii^- 
rious  to  the  subility  of  the  gveermaeat  of 
India?— I  have  understood  that  a  great 
fermentation  has  arisen  in  the  mitids  of 
tbe  natives  of  India  who  are  But»ieot  to  the 
authori^  of  the  British  government,  and 
that  not  partial,  but  exteodiqg  to  all  our 
possesaions,  arising  from  a  beliel^  however 
propagated,  that  there  was  an  intention  in 
this  guvarnment  Id  encroach  on  the  relip- 
gious  rights  of  tbe  people.  From  tbe  in- 
forauitioa  of  parses  who  have  recently 
come  from  tbe  different  establishmenie  oC 
India,  your  lordships  will  easily  know 
whether  such  apprehensions  still  subsisted 
when  they  left  it,  or  whether  the  report  of 
them  is  groundless;  but  if  auob  appiebcfi* 
siens  do  exist,  every  thing  ^that4he  irrita* 
ble  minds  of  the  people  caa  ^nnect  with 
that  will  make  an  impression  upon  them* 
which  I  hey  will  adstfH  asoar^aiaassoiaa^if 
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«e  paM  er  nM ;  and  the  recordt  9f  iIm 
Cmttfyftny  will  prove  or  disproVvtbe  taiii«» 
If  if  shall  appear  from  those  evideiiOM  that 
seek  ooRsequences  have  happened,  what 
I  had  before  declared  caa  no  longer  he 
eonsidered  as  argamentaliirc^  bat  as  j^* 
dietive,  and  wiM  afford  an  irrefragable 
proof  thit  such  efiecU  mast  follow  from 
•iich  premises.  ^ 

Are  yon  then  of  opinion«  that  in  the 
erent  of  a  free  trade,  if  laws  or  regulations 
wetis  made  in  this  coontry  to  confine  the 
residence  of  the  free  traders  or  their  agents 
%•  our  principal  settlements,  it  would  be 
extremely  diflicalt  practically  to  enforce 
each  regnlations^  if  not  impossible? — I 
think  difficult,  and  I  believe  impossible. 

If  there  were  any  considerable  increase 
in  the  intercoerse  of  Englishmen  with  the 
aatives  of  India,  are  you  of  opinion  that 
it  woald  have  an  ill  effect  upon  the  opi- 
nions of  the  natives  of  India  relative  to  the 
character  of  Englishmen  ?-— Mestnndoubt' 
Cdly  they  would  naturally  draw  their  opi- 
Bion  of  the  character  of  the  country  frofi 
the  conduct  of  those  with  whom  they 
were  immediately  conversant,  and  every 
act  of  injustice,  for  which  they  coeld  re- 
ceive no  redress,  would  dwell  npon  their 
klinds,  with  a  strong  prejudice  against  {he 

Svernment  itself,  supposing  it  to  permit 
Bin* 
-  Are  yon  of  opinion  that  such  an  idea  so 
generated  in  the  minds  of  the  natives 
might  eventually  be  prejudicial  to  the  sta- 
bility of  the  British  government  in  India? 
fc^A  strong  armed  force  may  be  sufficient 
to  suppress,  and  keep  down  any  spirit  of 
revolt  arising  in  the  minds  of  the  people. 
We  mast  always  keep  up  a  strong  stand- 
ing force  in  that  coontry ;  bat  so  much 
depends  for  the  peace  of  the  country  and 
the  stability  of  the  government  upon  the 
attachment  of  the  people,  that  it  would  be 
tery  unsafe  and  impolitic  to  trust  to  that 
security  only.  Our  government  is  not  to 
Expect  that  it  shall  always  remain  in  a 
atate  of  peace  with  its  neighbours :  I  am 
not  sore  that  we  should  wish  to  remain  so : 
bot  in  a  general  disaffection  of  the  people, 
m  state  of  external  warfare  would  be  liable 
to  internal  danger ;  in  short,  1  do  not  be- 
lieve that  any  nation  upon  earth  is  safe 
from  the  worst  effects  which  may  follow 
firom  a  general  discontent  of  its  people. 

In  the  event  of  a  free  trade,  if  any  acH 
Hi  violence  were  committed  against  the 

tenons  or  families  of  the  natives,  either 
y  the  free  traders,  their  agents,  or  their 
iwp^  crews  at  kny  great  ditisoce  from 


Ae  pmidenciei,dMa  it  net  appear  to  yev 
extremely  difficnhi  if  not  impossible,  lev 
tiie  natives  to  obtain  jnstice  against  those 
Violences  ? — I  believe  I  have  said  so,  if  I 
did,  I  repeat  it 

Are  yon  of  opinion  that  in  the  event  of 
a  free  trade  between  this  coontry  and  Bri« 
tish  India,  the  demand  for  British  maao* 
factures  woald  be  increased  in  any  mate* 
rial  degree  in  that  coantry  ?— -I  betievn 
not,  I  do  net  know  why  it  should ;  it  may 
cause  a  greater  influx  of  British  goods  into 
that  coantry,  bot  it  cannot  increase  the 
wants  of  the  people  to  possess  them. 

Are  the  nsass  of  the  population  in  thai 
coontry  io  any^  condition,  if  they  wished  it, 
to  purchase  British  raanniactares?— British 
manufactures,  like  all  other  articles  of  com- 
merce, mast  be  such,  as  will  minister  either 
to  the  waataor  to  the  luxories  of  Mie  people. 
I  mast  confine  my 'observations  to  the  coun- 
tries that  are  immediately  under  tbedomi-' 
nion  of  the  Company,  and  which  I  beet 
know.  The  poor  of  India,  who  are  the  pen- 
ple,have  no  wants;  unless  the  scanty  rags  of 
cloth  which  they  wear,  their  huts  and  sim- 
ple food,  may  be  considered  as  such,  and 
those  they  have  upon  the  ground  which 
they  tread  upon,  llie  next  class  abovn 
|he  poor,  are  the  wealthy  Hindoos,  occu- 
pying the  rank  of  xemindars,  and  the  of- 
ficers of  the  collections ;  those  men  are  aa 
simple  in  their  habits  almost  as  the  poor  ; 
they  want  nothing  that  our  ships  can  fur- 
nish them.  That  class  of  the  inhabitants 
who  formerly  might  have  been  the  pni^ 
chasers  of  Eoropean  merchandize,  such  as 
articles  of  show,  furniture,  and  dress,  have 
now  scarcely  any  existence,  I  mean  the 
Mahometans;  few  now  remain  besides 
the  pensioners  that,  were  left  upon  the 
bounty  of  the  government ;  few  of  whom 
I  should  suppose  now  survive.  What 
articles  of  ours  could  find  their  way  to 
the  courts  that  are  independent  of  our 
authority,  I  know  not;  the  knowledge  of 
those  will  depend  upon  more  recent  in- 
formation than  mine. 

When  you  were  in  India,  did  the  more 
opulent  people  In  that  country  seem  to 
acquire  any  taste  for  European  habiu,  or 
manufactures,  by  intercourse  with  Euro- 
peans?— Certainly,  some  did  :  this  effect 
too,  I  must  confine  to  the  Mussulmen,  and 
chiefly  to  the  Mussulmen  at  the  courts  of 
the  diffvrent  princes  in  the  country ;  I 
wish  to  be  understood  to  mean  the  articles 
themselves,  and  not  the  modes  of  using 
them,  except  the  articles  of  furoitiire  or 
Uinkets  of  different  Jkinds^ 
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Dd  Ibe  domestics  of  EtigKshmeii  in 
Xndi^appear  to  acquire  any  of  the  habits  or 
manners  of  their  oiasters  ?— By  domestics^ 
I  soppose  to  be  meant  the  native  domestics ; 
ibey  remain  the  same  in  aJI  the  habits  of 
life  as  they  were  before  they  entered  into 
the  Engfiih  service.  The  domestics  rn 
India  are  not  inmates  of  the  same  family 
with  tbeir  masters  as  in  England ;  ibey 
reside  at  borne  in  their  own  families,  and 
only  attend  in  the  day  time,  or  occasion- 
ally when  they  are  required  to  attend, 
b»t  are  still  attached  to  their  own  homes. 

Dnring  the  time  that  you  were  in  India, 
did  tbe  market  for  European,  commodities 
appear  to  you  to  be  generally  adequate 
to  the  demand  for  those  commodities  in 
India? — ^I  have  always  considered  them 
to  be  so. 

Upon  the  whole,  are  you  of  opinion 
tiiat  any  considerable  increase  in  any  way 
of  the  intercourse  between  the  natives  af 
this  country  and  the  natives  of  British 
India  might  t)e  dangerous  both  to  the  in- 
habitants there^  and  to  the  government 
there  ?-^  believe  so,  I  i^ti  an  assored 
belief  that  it  would  be  so. 

Examined  hy  ihe  Committee. 

In  speaking  of  the  probability  of  a  de- 
mand for  Britifh  and  European  articli*  in 
India,  did  yoo  mean  to  state  that  no  coun- 
tries adjoinins  India  are  likely  to  make 
any  further  demands  for  British  and  £o- 
ropcvi  articles  ? — No ;  it  was  always  my 
wish,  and  as  far  as  my  power  extended,  it 
was  my  endeavour,  to  explore  the  possibi- 
lities of  extending  our  commercial  inter- 
course with  other  countries,  both  border- 
ing upon  IndiSf  and  remote  from  it,  but 
within  our  commercial  reach  for  that  pur- 
pose. I  at  a  very  early  period  seized  an 
incidental  occasion  which  was  offered 
to  me,  of  introducing  a  communication 
with  the  countries  of  Boot4n  and  Thi* 
bet»  and  had  at  one  lime  succeeded^  or 
thonght  I  had  succeeded,  so  far  as  to  af- 
ford an  opening  to  a  remote  intercourse 
with  China ;  the  death  of  the  *Lama  of 
Thibet,  whom  I  had  found  means  to  em* 
pley  fts  an  agent  of  this  design,  with  other 
circumstances  not  necessary  to  be  men- 
tioned here»  defeated  that  purpose^  and  all 
my  hopes  connected  with  it:  I  made 
a  similar  attempt  io  establish  a  camroer- 
•ctal  intercourse  with  Egypt,  and  another 
with  Cochin  China;  all  proved  abortive. 
I  thinjk  that  a  more  effective  government 
than. that  whici)  I  possessed^  might  in  this 
way**  open  n«!w  chaanekof  uidu  to  ihe  I 
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great  bene^t  of  the  Ceo^pany  and  of  the 
British  nation  ;  but  it  is  only  by  the  au- 
thority of  the  Company  through  their 
established  agents,  that  these  ends  could 
be  accompli»hed. 

Do  you  consider  the  supreme  antbority 
now  vested  in  tbe  Company,  and  that  of 
the  courts  of  law  now  established  in  India 
to  he  insufficient,  if  duly  administered* 
to  secure  redress  for  the  natives  from  any 
injuries  to  which  .they  may  be  subjected  . 
in  their  intercourse  with  Europeans  of  any 
description,  even  if  such  Europeans  should 
happen  not  to  be  servants  of  the  Com- 
pany ? — I  am  afraid  they  are  not  soAcienU 

Are  yon  of  opinion  that  no  exteifiiion  of 
the  present  system  of  the  admtoisttation 
of  justice  in  India  could  be  made  equal  to 
that  purpose  ?^-l  am  not  sure  whether  it 
is  my  opinion  that  any  addition  to  the 
powers*  which  the  supreme  court  of  justice 
at  present  pessess,  would  be  either  ade<- 
quatc  to  the  intended  purposes,  or  would 
not  rather  prove  more  iiyurlous  than  the 
present  stato  of  it :  I  should  fear  to  assest 
en  opinion  that  may  not  he  supported  hf 
other  witoesses  before  your  lordships ; 
but  with  ali'Lhe  veneration  which  I  feel 
for  the  laws  of  this  country,  I  do  not  think 
them  a  blessing  for  those  wi^  possess  abroad. 
I  think  every  instance  of  counteractina 
between  tbe  two  powers  more  hurtful  to 
the  government  than  conducive  to  the  ends 
of  justice,  I  think  that  the  poweraipf  our 
government  are  not  sufiiciently  strong* 
nor  sufficiently  independent. 

Would  the  introduction  of  a  cbnrch 
estoblifibment  into  the  British  territories  in 
the  East  Indies,  probably  be  attended  with 
any  consequences  which  would  be  i^iu- 
rious  to  the  subility  of  the  g^verooMAt  of 
India ?^I  have  understood  that  a  great 
fermentation  has  arisen  in  the  minds  of 
tbe  natives  of  India  who  are  subject  to  the 
authority  of  the  British  government,  and 
that  not  partial,  but  extending  to  all  our 
possemions,  arising  from  a  beli^  however 
propagated,  that  there  was  an  intonti^an  in 
this  government  to  encroach  on  the  reli- 
gious rights  of  the  people*  From  the  in* 
formation  of  parses  who  have  recently 
come  from  the  different  establishuenu  oC 
India,  your  lordships  will  easily  knosr 
whether  such  apprehensions  still  subsisted 
when  they  left  it,  or  whether  the  report  of 
them  is  groundless;  but  if  such  apprehcfi* 
siens  do  exist,  every  thing  ^that4he  irrito- 
ble  minds  of  the  people  can  connect  with 
that  will  make  an  impression  upon  them* 
which  they  will  adapt  as  cerjfcain  aisnranc#» 
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of  it.  So  far  only,  considering  the  ques- 
'  tion  ai  a  poKttcal  one,  I  may  venture  to 
ezpreas  my  apprehension  of  the  conse- 
quences of  sacb  an  establishment  at  this 
particular  season  ;  in  no  other  light  am  I 
permitted  to  view  it  :  but  I  can  conceive 
that  in  a  proper  time  and  season  it  would 
-be  advantageous  to  the  interests  of  reli- 
gion, and  highly  creditable  to  the  Com- 
pany and  to  the  nation,  if  the  ecclesias- 
tical establishment  in  India  were  ren- 
dered complete  in  all'  its  branches.  [The 
witness  is  directed  to  withdraw.] 

Then  William  Cowper,  esq.  is  called 
in  ;  and,  having  been  sworn,  is  exa- 
mined as  follows :  , 

(By  Counsei.J  How  long  were  yon  in 
the  service  of  the  Company  ? — About  32 
years,  in  the  province  of  Bengal.  '  I 
was  also  for  a  short  time  in  the  province 
of  Oude,  at  the  court  of  the  Nabob  Vizier. 
During  five  years  I  held  the  office  of  pre- 
sident of  the  board  of  revenue  ;  and  I 
was,  during  the  last  ten  years,  a  member 
of  the  supreme  council. 

Had  you  great  opportunities  of  ascer- 
taining what,  would  be  the  effect  of  an  in- 
creased facility  of  intercourse  between 
British  subjects  and  the  native  inhabitants 
of  British  India  ? — I  apprehend  that  the 
effect  of  such  increased  intercourse  would 
be  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  country ;  it 
would  assuredly  have  the  effect  of  em- 
barrassing and  perplexing  the  local  go* 
'  vernment  and  the  public  functionaries. 

Do  you  conceive  that  those  efiects, 
which  you  apprehend,  would  have  their 
origin  in  the  peculiarities  of  the  native 
character  and  habits  } — I  do  ;  the  first 
probable  efiect  of  this  novelty  would  be  to 
excite  general  alarm  among  the  natives 
wherever  these  new  adventurers,  or  as  they 
would  probably  deem  them  new  settlers, 
should  arrive.  Uninformed  as  the  European 
mast  be  of  every  thins  that  it  was  import- 
ant to  him  to  know  of  the  habits,  the  cus- 
toms, the  prejudices,  the  peculiarities,  the 
laws,  and  the  religion,  both  of  the  Maho- 
medan  and  Hindoo  inhabitants,  he  would 
Ignorantly  in  a  thousand  ways  be  exposed 
to  violate  some  and  give  offence  in  others  ; 
it  cannot  be  supposed  that  some  violences 
would  not  be  committed  by  the  European : 
this  would  tend  to  exasperate  both  the 
Hindoo  and  Mussulman  population,  and 
aopposing  that  those  adventurers  we^ 
multiplied  to  the  extent  that  the  question 
I  imagine  intends,  wooM  lead  to  universal 
4iaorder«  anarchy,  mod  coafisiion  ia  the 


interior,  infallibly  as  I  should  think.  I 
beg  I  may  be  understood  as  confining 
myself  strictly  in  any  evidence  I  may  give 
before  the  Committee,  to  the  kingdom  of 
Bengal,  which  is  divided  into  the  pro* 
vinces  of  Bengal  Proper,  the  province  of 
Bahar,  and  the  province  of  Orissa. 

You  have  described  the  probable  efiect 
of  an  unrestrained  intercourse  between 
British  subjects  and  natives  through  all 
the  provinces  of  ^Bengal ;  do  you  appre- 
hend thatl{the  same  effect  would  in  any 
degree  follow  from  a  considerable  relax- 
ation of  those  restraints  under  which  tha 
intercourse  now  subsists  between  the  two 
races,  even  supposing  the  intercourse  not 
to  be  completely  restrained  ?— Propor- 
tionably,  all  these  evils  I  apprehend  would 
arise  from  such  relaxation  of  those  regu* 
lations. 

Supposing  British  subjects  to  be  al- 
lowed a  free  access  to  the  port  of  Calcutta, 
but  to  be  confined  within  certain  limits  of 
that  port,  do  you  apprehend  that  such  an 
intercourse  between  British  subjects  and 
the  natives  would  lead  to  any  evil  effects? 
— -I  apprehend  very  little;  they  could 
have  no  intercourse,  under  those  circum* 
stances,  but  with  the  town  of  Calcutta. 

Are  you  of  opinion,  that,  in  the  event  of 
a  free  trade  it  would  be  possible  to  confine 
Europeans  within  thofte  narrow  limits  de- 
scribed in  the  last  question  ?^I  should 
think  it  would  certainly  be  possible  to  do 
so,  but  very  difficult,  and  in  proportion  as 
the  influx  of  Europeans  should  be  great. 

Are  you  enabled  to  state  from  your  own 
experience,  whether  there  appears  any 
great,  or  any  increasing  disposition  in  the 
native  inhabitants  of  British  India  to  nsa 
the  commodities  of  Europe  ?— I  think  not. 
Undoubtedly  all  their  habits  and  preju- 
dices go  to  prevent  them  from  taking  off 
such  commodities  in  any  quantities;  a 
large  proportion  of  those  commodities 
they  might  be  led  to  reject  from  their 
habits  and  prejudices ;  even  their  religion : 
for  instance,  the  whole  Mussulman  popu- 
lation would  never  touch  any  thing  that 
was  made  of  hair,  from  the  ^prehension 
that  it  might  have  proceeded  from  the  hog 
or  swine,  and  would  be  induced  to  reject 
every  commodity  of  that  kind,  unless 
they  could  have  the  most  perfect  assurance 
that  there  was  no  such  danger  to  be  ap- 
prehended, and  so  of  other  fabrics :  but  I 
should  apprehend  that  the  greatest  ob- 
stacle to  the  purchase  of  European  com- 
modities by  the  natives  of  India,  would 
proceed  from  their  poverty^  which  utterly 
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pots  U  out  i>f  ibeir  pawer  to  indulge  them- 
seWos  in  any  such  luzurios;  tbe  vast  mass 
of  population  of  India  are  extremely  poor ; 
and  toe  wages  of  labour  very  low. 

Are  the  manners  and  habits  of  tbat 
people  capricious  or  constant  ?— -Constant ; 
I  might  almost  say  unalterable. 

Supposing  that  tbe  use  of  European 
commodities  in  that  country  is  greatly 
ttztended^.do  you  suppose  that  this  effect 
is  possible  without  a  very  extensive  inter- 
coarse  between  British  subjects  and  the 
native  population  ? — Undoubtedly  not :  J 
have  BO  reason  to  believe  that  there  is  any 
want  of  a  sufficient  supply  of  European 
commodities  to  answer  all  the  purposes  of 
the  English  population.  In  Calcutta,  and 
some  few  of  the  larger  cities*  a  few  articles 
might  be  taken  off  by  the  natives ;  in 
Calcutta,  by  the  Hindoos  chiefly,  they 
were  in  tbe  use  of  decorating  their  houses 
and  their  temples  during  their  festivals 
with  mirrors  and  lustres  of  European  ma* 
nafactore :  some  few  close  carriages  are 
also  used  by  the  natives  in  Calcutta, 

Supposing  that  any  extended  use  of 
European  commodities  in  that  country  is 
likely,  do  you  imagine  it  would  take  place 
without  involving  ell  those  hazards  which 
you  have  described  as  likely  to  arise  from 
an  unrestrained  intercourM  ?— 'Undoubted* 
ly  not.  A  traffic  with  the  natives  to  the  ex- 
tent which  the  question  supposes,  must 
necessarily  include  the  distribution  of 
European  adventurers  over  the  whole  face 
of  tbe  country,  as  I  know  nut  how  other- 
wise they  could  possibly  find  a  mart  for 
their  commodities;  and  even  then,  I  think, 
I  am  warranted  in  saying,  that  not  one  in 
two  thousand,  upon  the  aggregate  of  two- 
and-thirty  millions,  wbii  h  maysbe  possibly 
the  population  of  Bengal  and  its  depen- 
dencies, would  be  found  to  take  off  a 
single  article  of  the  description  mentioned 
in  the  question. 

In  the  event  therefore  of  a  free  trade 
between  the  ports  of  this  country  and  the 
ports  of  British  India,  dp  you  conceive 
there  is  much  prospect  of  an  extended  use 
of  British  manufactures  or  commodities  in 
that  country  ?— I  certainly  do  not. 

Do  you  suppose  therefore  that  any  ad^ 
vantages  could  possibly  result  from  the 
experiment  of  an  open  trade,  which  would 
not  be  much  more  than  counterbalanced 
by  the  dangers  you  state  yourself  to  ap- 
prehend from  that  intercourse  ?— I  think 
the  advantages  would  be  more  than  coun- 
lerbalanced  oy  the  dangers. 

Wbila  yott  lasided  in  India,  did  Um  iuo 


of  European  commodities,  and  the  demand 
for  them,' on  the  part  of  the  native  popula- 
tion, in  your  apprehension,  increase  ?— - 
Not  on  the  part  of  the  native  population. 
Certainly  it  increased  so  far  as  the  settle- 
ment was  increased ;  when  I  left  that  set- 
tlement in  1801,  Calcutta  was  six  times 
the  size  it  was  in  the  year  1769,  when  I 
arrived  there. 

Examined  hf  the  Committees 

During  the  lime  that  you  resided  m 
India,  did  not  tbe  'number  of  European  in* 
habitants  greatly  increase  ?— It  did. 

Did  any  inconvenience  in  your  know- 
ledge arise  from  that  increase  of  European 
inhabitants  ?«-Very  little  in  Calcutta. 

Were  there  not  regulations  and  re- 
straints under  which  the  Europeans  not  in 
the  service  of  the  Company  resided  in  the 
interior  ?— There  were. 

Were  they  found  eflectual  for  preventing 
any  serious  inconvenience  ?— They  cer- 
tainly were;  now  and  then  of  course  mis- 
chievous spirits  were  found  there,  and  then 
it  became  necessary  for  the  government 
to  exert  the  power  which  was  given  them 
by  act  of  parliament  to  remove  such 
persons. 

Was  the  existing  authority  of  tbe  go- 
vernment sufficient  for  that  purpose  ?-«I| 
certainly  was  ;  though  of  course,  being 
rather  an  invidious  power,  it  was  very  re- 
luctantly^ exercised,  and  always  with  great 
caution.  ^ 

Did  any  inconvenience  arise  at  Calcutta 
from  the  intercourse  the  Americans  bad 
for  the  purposes  of  trade  there  ? — Not  that 
I  ever  heard  of.  [The  witness  is  directed 
to  withdraw.] 


HOUSE  OF  CORfHONS. 

Monday,  April  5. 

Minutes  of  Evidvncx  takbh  axFoaa 
TBE  Committee  op  the  whole  House  op 
Commons  on  the  East  India  Company's 
Affaies.  (ContvunfidA  The  House  bav* 
ing  again  resolved  itself  into  a  Committee 
of  the  whole  House  on  the  Affairs  of  tbo 
East  India  Company,  Mr.  Lushingtoa  in 
the  chair^ 

Lient.-Colonel  Sir  Jobn  Malcolm,  was 
called  in,  and  examined  at  follows : 

Mr.  iidosi.]— Have  yoo  not  been  in  tha 
military  service  of  the  East  India  Com- 

rany,  upon  the  Madras  establishment  ?-• 
have  heen.    I  arrived  m  India  in  1783» 

and  bava  baoi  otar  aiB^  tbat  in  the  MTvictt 
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of  Um  Compaoj.-— I  returned  Iroift  India 
abovt  eightflMMitbs  »go.  ' 

Hare  your  serricet  in  India  bee»  soch 
at  to  aiibrd  you  the  means  of  general  in- 
f<)rmatioa  with  regard  to  the  state  of  all 
tbo  settlements  ander  the  goTernment  of 
the  Company  ^ — ^They  have,  having  been^ 
employed  in  each. — I  was  resident  at 
Mysore  nearly  nine  years,  *bot  having 
been  employed  on  various- other  political 
missions,  1  only  resided  there  14  or  15 
months.-— During  t)ie  last  1 4  years  that  I  was 
in  India,  I  was  employed  upon  1 5  distinct 
political  missions,  which  missions  led  me 
almost  over  every  part  of  Indis,  both 
Rengal  and  Madras  ;  and  three  of  them 
were  to  Persia,  over  which  country  I  have 
travelled.  Dawng  those  missions  I  have 
conducted  negociations  with  almost  all  the 
prinoipal  courts  in  India.  I  have  resided 
at  thie  principal  settlements,  as  well  as 
most  of  the  principal  towns  and  military 
cantonments  in  India.— From  understand- 
ing several  of  their  languages,  and  having 
had  a  great  deal  of  intercourse  with  the 
natives  of  India,  during  the  whole  of  my 
residence  in  that  country,  I  had  opportu* 
Bfties,  whteh  1  endeavoured  to  take  advao* 
tage  of,  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
manners  and  babils  of  all  classes  of  society 
ift  that  country. 

From  that  knowledge j  can  you  state 
how  far  an  unlimited  and  unrestrained  re- 
sort of.  British  subjects,  or  "Euroj^eans,  to 
India, 'Would  affect  the  Indian  govern- 
ment ?-^If  by  unlimited  and  unrestrained 
is  meant,  that  persons  going  there  should 
be  merely  subject  to  the  general  law  of 
the  land,  and  not  under  specific  restrictions 
of  the  local  government,  there  can  be  no 
doobt  that  the  resort  to  every  place,  ex- 
cept those  settlements  at  which  British 
courts  of  law  were  established,  would  be 
very  mischievous,  and  ruinous  to  the  go- 
vernment. 

By  unlimited  and  nnr^rained  is  meant, 
that  the  state  of  India  with  regard  to  go- 
vernment and  the  restrictions  and  regula- 
tions art  to  remain  as  they  are,  but  that 
the  trade  is  to  permit  an  intercourse  of 
Buropeans,  and  British  subjects  particu- 
larly, with  India  without  limitation,  and 
without  the  power  of  restraining  them  from 
l^oing  there«  or  prevoniing  them  from  trad- 
mg  when  they  are  there,  in  the  interior  or 
elsewhere*  any  where  in  India  within  the 
Company's  limits;  subject  to  that  expla- 
nation, what  eflfect  do  yon  think  snob  an 
intercourse  would' bare,  under  the  circum- 
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Coaapany'sgotemment  in  India  ?-— I  think 
a9M  the  poweis  which  are  vested  in  tha 
local  government,  tboro  is  none  more  %it* 
seotial  to  its  existenoo  in  Ml  vtgoav  and 
force,  than  that  which  enables  them-  to 
reslvaia  the  local  residence  of  every  indi- 
vidual European  to  particular  parts  of  the 
empire  :   if  British  subjects  were  allowed 
to  go  in  the  manner  described  to  MNa, 
the  effects  would  be  various,  agreeably  lo 
the  places  to  which  the]^  went;    if  to  the 
presidencies  where  British  courts  of  law 
are-  established,  there  would  be  no  ether 
danger,  I  conceive,  resulting  from  them, 
but  what  might  arise  from  their  great 
numbers,  and  the  changes  in  the  condition 
of  the  society,  and  eventually  and  gradu- 
ally of  the  government,  from  that  circum- 
stance ;    but  if  they  went  to-  any  ports 
where  there  was  no  established  authority 
to  controtti  them,  and  if  they  proceeded 
into  the  interior  of  the  country,  there 
would  no- doubt  be  much  mischief  arising 
from  those  quarrels  which  most  inevitably 
ensue  with  the  natives,  which  mischief 
would  vary  from  a  hundred  local  causes 
connected  with  the  character  of  the  na- 
tives of  the  places  to  which  they  resorted* 
Describe  what  you  consider  to  be  the 
prevailing  character  of 'the  Hindoos  f— * 
The  character  of  Ihe  different  classes  of 
Hindoos,  which  compose  a  areat  proper^ 
tion  of  the  population  of  the  subjects  of 
the  British  government  in  India,  varies  in 
different  parts  of  that  empire,  perhaps  aa 
much,x  if  not  more,  than  the  nations  of 
Europe  do  from  each  other :    under  the 
Bengal  establishment,  there  are  two  de- 
scriptions of  Hindoos,  of  a  very  distinct 
race :  below  Patna,  the  race  of  Hindooa 
called  Bengalese,  I  consider  to  be  wealt 
in  body  and  timid  in  mind,  and  to  be  in 
general  marked  by  the  accompaniments  of 
timidity,  which  are  frand  and  servility  ;  I 
think,  as]  far  as  my  observation  went,  tfata 
class  appeared  to  diminish,  both  in  their 
bodily  strength  and  their  mental  qualities, 
as  they  approached  the  coast ;  and  those 
below  Calcutta,  are,  I  think,  in  character 
and  appearance,  amonff  the  lowest  of  all 
our  Hindoo  subjects :  but  from  the  mo- 
ment that  you  enter  the  district  of  Bahar, 
or  rather  the  district  of  Benares,  through- 
out all  the  territories  in  that  quarter  sub- 
ject to  the  Company  and  their  dependent 
ally  Ae  nabob  of  Oude,  and  the  Douab, 
the  Hindoo  inhabitants  are  a  race  of  men, 
generally  speaking;  not  more  dtsttngniahed 
by  theii:  lofty  stature,  which  rather  ex* 
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fraoie  of  bod  j»  whtcli  in  ahiioAt  all  Is  in- 
ured to  martrarl  toil  by  eKercises  (I  speak 
more  par ticuhirly  of  the  Rajpoots^  who  foi;ni 
a  considerable  proportion  of  this  popula- 
tion) than  they  are  for  some  of  the  finest 
qoalitics  of  the  mind  ;    they  are  brave, 
generous,  and  hamane,  and  their  troth  is 
at  remarkable  as  their  courage  ^  the  great 
proportion  of  the  army  of  the  Bengal  es- 
tabliahmeiit  is  composed  of  these  men,  and 
it  19  remarkable  there  are  few   corporal 
pooishments  in   that  army,  the  slightest 
reproach  being  in  fact  feit  as  the  greatest 
pontshment  i«  among  other  nations.     It  is 
more  than  half  a  century  since  the  army 
of  Bengal  was  first  formed,  and  1  believe 
there  is  no  instance  of  any  ofhrers  being 
more  sincerely  attached  to  their  men  than 
the  British  officers  have  been,  during  the 
whole  of  that  period,  to  the  Hindoo  native 
soldiery  of  that  part  of  India  ;  and  it  was 
within  my   knowledge  that  this  class  of 
men  possessed,  not  only  the  esteem,  but 
the  atiection  of  the  late  lord  Lake,  which 
nothing  could  have  gained  them  but  the 
qaalitiea  I  have  described.  .  I  have  spoken 
more  to  the  military  class  of  Hindoos  than 
to  the  others,  because   I  am  more  ac- 
qoatnted  with  them ;  but  from  all  I  ever 
heard  of  the  character  of  those  who  follow 
civil  pursuits,  it  is  much  the  same^  allow- 
ing for  the  difierence  of  the  habiu  of  life, 
aa  that  of  the  Bengal  sepoys.     On  the 
coast    of  Coromandel    the  Hindoo  is  a 
weaker  man  th«n  the  Rajpoot ;  but  still 
there  are  many  classes  among  them  who 
are  highly  respectable.     Oh  the  other  side 
of  India,  ander  the  presidency  of  Bombay, 
the  Hindoos,  inhabitants  of  Gazerat,  our 
lately    acquired    provinces,    are    chiefly 
Mahrattasy  and  from  all  I  have  heard  or 
seen  of  them,  are  much  superior  to  the  in- 
habitants that  1  have  described  along  the 
coaat  of  Bengal,  and  even  to  those  along 
tbe  coaat  of  the  Camatic. 

Do  yoQ  consider  that  the  influx  of 
Eoropeana  in  tbe  manner  described  in  a 
former  question,  would  be  attended  with 
the  evils  which  yon  apprehend  \ — ^I  cer- 
tainly do ;  the  servile  and  submiuive  cha- 
racter of  certain  classes  of  the  Hindoos, 
would  invite  an  oppression  that  would  be 
attended  with  bad  eflfects  to  the  general 
character  of  onr  nation ;  and  the  high 
feelings  of  the  other  class  would  be  certain 
to  produce  broils  and  quarrels  with  per- 
sons,  who,  by  the  question,  I  am  led  to 
•appose  most  in  general  be  ignorant  of 
their  langnage  and  habits. 

Be  yoa  conceife  that  thoM  evils  would 


be  likely  to  be  aggravated  m  any  respect 
by  the  manner  in  which  «fae  natives  o# 
India  consider  their  women,  and  persone 
of  the  female  sex,  under  their  protection^ 
as  objects  of  aflbction  and  regard  ?— -Most 
undoobtiedly,  and  more  pariieolarly  with 
the  Mfthomedans. 

What  are  the  circvmstances  in  tbe  eha« 
racters  or  manners  of  tbe  Mahomedane,  in 
this  respect,  that  would  render  that  otiI 
more  likely  in  their  case  than  in  the  cas^ 
of  the  Hindoos  ?— Because  I  think  that 
race  of  men  have  (if  it  is  possible)  a  still 
more  violent  jealousy  of  the  character  of 
their  women  than  the  Hindoos. 

Have  yoo  had  any  opportunity  of  con- 
sidering how  far  such  an  influx  of  Euro* 
peans  as  has  been  described  might  af* 
feet  that  particular  part  of  the  country 
where  you  wer,e  appointed  political  re« 
stdent?— There  were,  as  far  as  1  can  re«  , 
member,  no  Europeans  in  Mysore,  out  of 
the  service,  doring  the  time  that  I  was  ret* 
sidem,  except  one  or  two  Puttiers  in  themt* 
litary  cantonment ;  and  I  certainly  should 
have  hesitated  in  recommending  to  go* 
vernment  that  any  should  have  been  allow* 
ed  to  reside  there,  because  I  deem  it  an 
essential  principle  to  prevent  by  every 
means  the  occurrence  of  those  disputes 
snd  quarrels  between  Europeans  and  na* 
tives,  which  never  can  happen  without 
a  certain  degree  of  bad  tendency  to* 
wards  the  general  character  of  our  na*. 
tion,  and  as  far  as  that  is  concerned,  most 
in  a  certam  degree  be  hurtful  to  our  go* 
vernment;  and  this  was  more  particularly 
the  case  in  Mysore,  in  which  all  such  dis* 
putes  and  quarrels  gave  rise  to  political 
discussion,  as  that  country  is  under  the 
dominions  of  a  prince  virtually  dependent 
perhaps  upon  our  government,  but  cec^ 
tainly  not  directly  subject  to  its  authority. 

Have  yoo  known,  during  your  residence 
in  the  iMysore  country,  any  disputes  be* 
tweeo  natives  and  young  European  officers  } 
—Such  were  very  frequent ;  in  most 
cases  ihey  proceeded  from  the  violence 
of  the  European  officer,  or  his  ignorance 
of  the  manners  and  language  of  the  infaa* 
bitants. 

Bo  you  think  that  Europeans  out  of  the 
service  of  the  Company,  ignorant  of  the 
language  of  the  natives,  and  going  into  the 
Mysore  or  any  other  part  of  India,  are 
likely  to  get  into  disputes  with  the  natives; 
and  why  ?— If  it  frequently  occurs  thai 
officers  who  are  under  all  the  restraint  of 
severe  military  discipline,  are  embroiled 
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manners  and  customs,  would  be  still  more 
liable  to  be  so :  one  prominent  cause  of 
auch  persons  being  involved  in  disputes, 
will  be  the  native  interpreters,  whom  they 
employ  as  the  medium  of  their  communi- 
cations, such  persons,  who  generally  speak 
broken  English,  are  one  of  the  lowest  and 
most  fraudulent  classes  of  the  community ; 
their  object  is  to  derive  a  livelihood  by 
cheating  both  the  European  by  whom  they 
are  employed,  and  the  native  with  whom 
he  has  any  concern ;  and  they  have  always 
art  enough  to  direct  the  rage  in  which  the 
European  is,  at  being  defrauded,  against 
the  person  with  whom,  from  ignorance  of 
their  language,  he  cannot  directly  com* 
municate. 

State  whether  the  general  population 
of  India  are  likely  to  become  customers 
for  European  commoditiies  ?— If  by  the 
general  population  of  India  is  meant 
(which  I  suppose  it  is)  the  great  mass, 
there  is  no  doubt  they  are  not  likely  to 
become  customers  for  European  articles, 
because  they  do  not  possess  the  means  to 
purchase  them,  even  if,  from  their  present 
aimple  habits  of  life  and  attire,  they  re- 
quired them.— -I  believe  (for  I  have  tnot 
irery  minut.e  knowledge  upon  the  subject) 
that  the  wages  of  labour  and  the  pay  of 
manufacturers  differ  in  a  very  great  degree 
over  different  parts  of  India,  but  that  in  no 
part  is  it  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  pur- 
chase luxuries;  and  such  they  consider 
•very  European  article. 

Is  it  the  practice  for  the  Indians  of 
higher  rank  and  greater  wealth,  to  apply 
their  superfluous  wealth  in  the  purchase 
of  European  commodities  ? — In  the  prin- 
cipal settlements  and  at  some  of  the  larger 
towns  under  the  dominions  of  the  British 
government,  there  are  many  natives  who 
purchase  articles  of  luxury,  such  as  broad 
cloths,  watches,  and  various  articles  of  that 
kind ;  but  I  do  not  think  such  can  be  said 
to  apply  their  superfluous  wealth,  that  is 
more  generally  expended  in  feasts,  mar- 
riages, and  other  things  more  connected 
with  the  usages  and  manners  of  their  own 
country.  I  have  known  some  who  imi- 
tated (to  flatter  their  superiors)  European 
manners,  and  adopted  almost  their  dress ; 
but  such,  when  they  were  Hindoos  and 
Mahomedans,  generally  appeared  to  me  to 
lose  in  the  value  of  their  own  class,  by  a 
departure  from  the  usages.  The  rich  set- 
tlement of  Bombay  is  perhaps  an  ezcep* 
tion  to  this  rule :  the  Panees,  who  are 
^tremely  wealthy,  and  a  perfectly  i\$» 


European  character  than  perhaps  any  other 
race  in  India,  and  they  spend  a  great 
deal  of  money  in  furnishing  houses,  and 
purchasing  carriages  and  other  luxuries  of 
a  similar  description ;  many  of  them  are 
in  the  habit,  I  believe,  of  ordering  very 
large  supplies  of  articles  from  England^ 
both  for  their  own  use  and  for  sale,  for 
they  are  almost  all  merchants,  I  have 
understood  that  the  late  nabob  of  the  Car- 
natic  had  a  vanity  in  purchasing  many 
European  articles;  and  I  believe  that  the 
present  nabob  of  Lucknow,  Sadit  Alii 
Cawn,  and  his  predecessor,  have  par* 
chased  more  European  articles  than  aH 
the  rest  of  the  persons  in  their  dominions, 
put  together ;  a  conduct  which  has  no 
dopbt  proceeded  as  much  from  the  vanity 
of  making  the  collection,  as  from  any  usa 
to  which  they  could  be  put. 

Are  you  able  to  state  whether  the  pre- 
sent mode  of  supplying,  and  the  amount 
of  supply  of  English  and  European  arti- 
cles sent  to  India,  has  been  sufficient  or 
more  than  sufficient  to  supply  the  de- 
mands of  the  natives?— I  nev^r  was  at 
any  principal  town,  or  any  military  can* 
tonment,  in  British  India  (and  I  have  been 
at  most)  that  I  did  not  see  a  superabun- 
dant supply  of  such  articles,  and  which 
the  natives  might  have  purchased,  if  they 
chose. 

Have  you  any  access  to  know,  froni  the 
situations  you  have  been  in  In  Persia,  whe- 
ther the  Company  have  taken  every  means 
in  their  power  to  push  the  sale  of  Euro- 
pean commodities  in  that  quarter  of  the 
east;  and  if  you  have,  state  what  the 
eflect  of  those  efforts  has  been  ?-^Whea 
I  went  on  my  first  mission  to  Persia  in 
1800, 1  was  directed  by  the  supreme  go- 
vernment of  India  to  attend  to  any  in- 
structions I  might  receive  from  the  go- 
vernment of  Bombay,  and  that  govern- 
ment  furnished  me  with  every  information 
upon  the  former  trade  with  Persia,  and 
earnestly  desired  my  attention  to  the  ob- 
ject of  finding  a  mart  for  any  European 
goods,  but  particularly  woollens ;  and  I 
had  an  opportunity  of  knowing,  that  so 
eager  was  their  desire  at  that  period  to 
promote  the  sale  of  woollens  in  that  Quar- 
ter, that  their  agent  at  Bushire  had  been 
allowed  to  sell  them  at  a  rate,  and  upon  a 
credit,  the  result  of  which  was  a  very 
considerable  loss  to  government :  I  made 
every  inquiry  that  was  possible;  and  in 
concluding   the  commercial   treaty,  ob» 
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do  not  believe  there  was  any  increased 
tale  :  the  north-western  part  of  Persia^  in 
which  the  coart  resides,  is  partly  supplied 
with  woollens  and  other  European  articles 
from  Asiracan,  by  the  Caspian  sea,  and 
even  British  woollens  are  imported  by  that 
quarter.— I  took  every  means  within  my 
power  to  promote  a  general  intercourse 
between  the.  two  countries,  and  to  give 
every  facility  to  the  sale  of  every  article 
both  Eiropean  and  Indian  ;  and  I  had  the 
•atisfactioA  of  believing,  that  by  my  en* 
deavours  the  trade  of  indigo,  which  had 
before  chiefly  gone  through  Cahul  to  Per* 
aia.  was  turned  to  the  port  of  Calcutta. 

Have  yoo  found  it  practicable  to  pro- 
mote the  sale  of  Engllish  and  European 
commodities  there  ?— -i  had  no  means  of 
promoting  the  sale  farther  than  by  esta- 
blishing that  intercourse  which  rendered 
the  communication  more  amicable  and 
easy  ;  the  trade  was  perfectly  open  to 
Bushire,  and  being  carried  on  chiefly  by 
Persian  merchants  themselves,  who  had 
resort  to  every  port  in  India,  I  can  have 
no  doubt  they  carried  every  article  to  their 
own  country  that  would  produce  them 
profit ;  but  the  consumption  of  European 
articles  in  Persia,  with  the  single  excep- 
tion of  woollens,  is,  I  believe,  very  trifling, 
chiefly  on  account  of  the  general  poverty 
•f  the  mass  of  the  community,  and  also 
from  their  own  country  furnishing  all  such 
articles  as  are  necessary  for  their  habits 
of  life. 

Besides  the  poverty  of  the  country  and 
of  the  people,  does  not  the  insecurity  at- 
tending the  conveyance  of  commodities 
from  one  part  of  Persia  to  another,  tend 
very  much  to  prevent  the  sale  of  Euro- 
pesoi  commodities  there  ? — ^That  no  doubt 
mutt  tend  generally  to  interrupt  the  com- 
mercial intercourse  of  the  country,  for  till 
within  the  last  1 5  years  Persia  bad  been 
io  a  most  unsettled  state  for  a  very  long 
period ;  bot  that  kingdom  has  been  lately 
comparatively  tranquil  and  settled. 

You  have  mentioned  the  Parsees;  are 
they  not  a  small  tribe'  confined  to  the 
amall  island  of  Bombay  ? — ^They  are  con- 
fined at  a  community  to  a  part  of  the 
coimtry  of  Guzerat  and  Bombay,  they 
are  certainly  only  a  small  tribe  compara- 
tirely  with  any  other  class  in  India ;  I  do 
not  know  their  numbers  established  on  the 
eea  coast  of  Guzerat  and  Bombay. 

Can  yoa  state  what  proportion  of  that 
nanibeT  may  be  of  the  higher  orders,  who 
dealt  in  the  luxuries  of  European  commo- 
fiiicf  ?^I  cannot;  bat  those  were  in  » 
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comparatively  small  proportion  to  the 
numbers  of  their  own  community,  only 
the  most  wealthy. 

Can  you  state  whether,  for  the  purpose 
of  European  or  British  consumption  in  tba 
principal  nettlements  of  the  Company  in 
India,  Indian  artisans,  or  manufacturers  of 
European  commodities,  have  established 
themselves  in  those  settlements? — ^They 
have;  but  the  great  proportion  of  sucq 
articles  are  manufactured  under  the  direc- 
tion at  least  of  European  artisans,  who  are 
settled  at  the  various  presidencies. 

Have  European  -artisans  be  can  to  settle 
there,  and  to  carry  on  their  trades  ?— They 
have ;  in  the  different  settlements  of  Cat* 
cutta,  Madras,  and  Bombay,  are  to  be 
found  coach -makfrSj  upholsterers,  boot 
and  shoe-inakers,  leather  manufactoriei  of 
all  kinds,  particularly  at  Madras ;  watch* 
maldi^rs,  silversmiths,  all  Europeans,  with 
native  workmen. 

Do  the  produce  of  those  manufactures 
tend  to  diminish  the  consumption  of  Eu- 
ropean commodities  sent  from  Europe  ?— « 
They  must,  no  doubt,  have  that  tendency 
in  a  very  considerable  degree ;  and  they 
are  (as  far  as  I  could  judge)  extending  at 
fast  as  Europeans  come  out  to  direct  them. 

You  have  said,  that  the  artisans  are  Eu- 
ropeans with  Indian  workmen;  from  your 
observation,  are  not  the  Indians  extremely 
ready  in  learning  any  handicraft  art,  and 
have  they  not  been  enabled  to  make  those 
articles  to  very  considerable  perfection? 
—They  are  extremely  apt  at  learning  all 
such  trades;  various  manufactures  have 
been  established  ;  leather  in  all  its 
branches  is  manufactured  at  a  tannery 
established  at  Madras,  at  which  they  make 
military  accoutrements,  bootSi  shoes  and 
other  articles,  even  to  ladies'  gloves;  car- 
riages and  other  articles  are  made  in  very 
great  perfection :  many  of  the  half  cast, 
or  children  of  ^European  fathers  and  native 
mothers,  are  employed  in  such  trades. 

From  this  aptitude  on  the  part  of  the 
Indians,  is  it  not  likely  that  they  would, 
in  process  of  time,  supply  themselves  with 
all  such  articles,  to  a  diminution  of  Euro- 
pean importation  to  India?— There  can 
be  no  doubt  they  would ;  I  should  con- 
ceive, from  the  price  of  labour,  that  they 
will  be  enabled  to  make  those  article! 
cheaper ;  I  mean  all  such  articles  as  the 
nature  of  the  climate  will  admit  of  their 
manufacturing. 

(ExammedlythcCmmmimc.) 

Do  yoa  think,  or  not,  that  the  minority 
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of  the  Hindoo  population  are  contented 
with  the  British  sway,  at  present } — ^I  have 
answered  that  question  as  fisr  af  I  am  able 
in  what  I  staled  aboTe;  they  appear  to 
be  so. 

Bo  joa  think  that  the  Mahomedan  part 
of  the  population  are  eaoally  contented 
and  satisfied  with  the  British  sway,  as  that 
of  the  Hindoos  are  ?<— I  think  it  is  probable 
tfiat  a  great  proportion  of  the  Mahomedan 
population  may  not  be  so  much  content- 
ed, because  they  have  a  more  recent  re- 
collection than  tbe  Hindoos,  of  that  power 
which  tbey  have  lost  by  the  imroduction 
of  o«r  government. 

While  the  Hindoos  are  contented  with 
the.  British  government,  do  you  imagine 
that  any  discontents  or  attempts*  on  the 
fiart  of  the  Mahomedans,  could  seriously 
affect  the  British  power  in  India?-— The 
^British  power  in  India  ts  spread  of er  so 
▼ast  a  country,  and  the  different  provinces 
cf  that  empire  have  such  a  varied  popula- 
tion, that  it  is  rather  difficult  to  answer  that 
question :  but  there  are,  no  doubt,  pro- 
vinces in  our  empire,  such  as  the  Donab 
of  recent  acquisition*  where  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  military  part  of  thepopulaton 
are  Mahomedans;  and  any  insurrection 
in  that  j)rovince,  for  instance,  could  re- 
ceive no  check  horn  any  good  disposition 
of  the  Hindoo  inhabitants.  <  In  many 
Other  provinces  the  Hindoos  form  the 

SBat  majority,  and  an  insurrection  of  the 
ahomedans  wookl  be  of  comparatively 
less  consequence;  but  I  certainly  con- 
ceive that  the  attachment  of  the  Hindoo 
population  of  India  is  the  chief  source  of 
our  security  in  India.  It  is  however  to 
be  remarked,  Ihat  in  many  parts  of  India 
the  Hindoos  and  Mahomedans  have  amal- 
gamated more  than  could  be  supposed 
from  the  difference  of  their  persuasion; 
and  the  Mahomedans  of  India  have  not 
only  become  more  lax  in  the  performance 
of  their  religious  duties  than  the  Maho- 
medans of  neighbouring  countries,  but 
•eem  gradually  to  have  adopted  some  of 
the  minor  usages  of  the  Hindoos;  nor  is 
it  unusual  for  Hindoo  princes,  such  as 
Scindia  and  Holkar,  to  conciliate  their 
Mahomedan  suliiiects  and  iroops,  by  pay- 
ing their  devotions  at  the  shrine  of  Ma- 
homedan saints,  and  mixing  in  their  feaats. 
It  appears,  ihen,  from  what  you  have 
Jnsi  stated^  that  the  Mahomedana  and  the 
Hindoos  live  together  in  social  habits,  in 
many  paru  of  India? — In  as  social  habits 
as  their  ihMi  if  ill  permit,  in  epeaking  of 
Aba  Mahomedana  of  laim,  I  have  been 


led  to  state  what  I  have  done,  from, having 
had  an  opportunity  of  comparing  their 
manners  and  usages  with  the  Mahomedana 
of  Persia,  Arabia,  and  Turkey. 

Do  you  think  that  there  are  any  motives 
by  which  the  Mahomedans  could  excite  in 
tbe  Hindoos  a  disposition  to  unite  with 
them  in  putting  down  the  British  power? 
— I  conceive  there  are  no  motives  but  such 
,as  should  communicate  to  both  a  common 
sentiment  of  alarm ^or  indignation  at  the 
conduct  of  the  British  governmeitt*  or  at 
that  of  any  of  its  delegated  authorities. 

Are  5-00  of  opinion  that  the  Maho* 
medans  would  put  down  the  British  power 
if  they  could  ? — I  certainly  do  not  think 
it  is  a  common  desire  with  the  Mahome- 
dana in  every  part  of  India  to  subvert  the 
British  power,  however  it  may  be  indulged 
by  some  of  tbe  turbulent  of  that  class,  and 
particularly  the  higher  ranks,  who  have 
recently  lost  their  authority ;  nor  am  I 
satisfied  that  all  Hindoos  are  contented ;  I 
am  able  only  to  speak  of  the  apparent  ge- 
neral disposition  of  our  subjects. 
^  Do  you  think  if  any  ground  was  fur- 
nished, to  enable  th^  Mahomedans  to  in- 
duce the  Hindoos  to  make  common  cause 
with  them,  that  the  British  power  must 
not  be  speedily  overset?— I  can  have  bo 
doubt  that  if  a  cause  should  operate^  as  la 
described  by  that  question,  our  authority 
could  not  last  a  day  :  I  understand  by  tha 
question,  that  by  the  wonls  Mahomedans 
and  Hindoos,  are  meant  all  our  subjects  of 
that  class  in  India.— ^The  witness  was  di- 
rected to  withdraw.] 

Tbe  Chairman  was  directed  to  report 
progress,  and  ask  leave  to  sit  again.    . 

Attaimobu  or  Treason  and  Fkloht 
Bill.]  Sir  S.  Romiily  having  moved  the 
commitment  of  tbe  Bill  to  take  away  cor- 
ruption of  blood  as  a  consequence  of  At- 
tainder of  Treason  or  Felony, 

Mr.  Yorke  observed,  that  as  it  was  hia 
intention  to  oppose  the  Bill,  he  wished  tbe 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  with  whom 
it  had  originated,  would  fix  some  day  for 
the  discossjon  of  the  various  subjecis  it 
involved,  and  which  he  conceived  to  be 
of  higli  importance.  He  should  thea 
haTo  an  opportunity  of  stating  his  objec* 
lions,  and  he  might  perhaps  think  it 
proper  to  move  for  the  re-commitment  of 
the  Bill,  with  a  view  of  proposing  such 
amendments  as  might  appear  necessary. 

Sir  S»  iZomtl^  could  not  help  expressing 
hii  regret  that  the  right  hon*  gentleman 
had  not  taken  the  opportunity  of 
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inf  tM  iMirhs  of  th«  Bill  upon  hi  Mcoirf 
tvadittf »  «vlifdh  wm  iitK)tiMioii«My  the 
pwper  and  more  regular  tkne  fov  &riftg- 
log  forward  Ike  ebjectioiit  wMdi  he  deem- 
ed materiel.  It  wae,  be  would  my,  ratlNv 
fii^iibr  that  tile  right  boo.  genilemaii 
ahimld  have  sefbred  that  mge  ef  the  BUI 
te  Mm  bf  ofiheCfped^  and  hmt  exfM»  fail 
wiib  to  hare  a  day  fixed  for  ditfcagftien. 
He  had  aftm  to  remarlr,  thai  ne  iipeejfle 
objectieo  bad  beeii  adfaocedi  wblcb  ceeM 
jeaiifV  tbe  oppofftkm  thiit  aitempied  to  be 
nHtod  agaimit  the  measure. 

Mr.  Yorbt  centendied,  that  iil  oppeilftg 
Ihe  Bill,  he  merely  exerened  the  right 
which  eeery  member  pomesmd,  of  object* 
tag  to  any  Bill,  in  any  stage  whafeter 
before  the  Honte.  He  should  Mei,  bow« 
•ear,  persist  in  hit  opposHioo  oo  the  prt» 
ient  occasion,  but  woald  reserve  hiffisefT 
for  a  fell  and  foir  dneessien  hi  Ihe  farther 
program  of  the  meaeere. 

A  discamiofi  on  thie  pomi  ensued,  in 
wbieh  tir  $.  Romtlly,  Mr.  Frankland,  Mr. 
WhHbread,  the  Solieifor  General,  and  lord 
fSamlereagb  participated.  Ei^ntaafty  the 
BiN  passed  tbrmigh  the  Committee.  The 
liMie  baThig  resumed, 

wr  S,  Rotmify,  bavvng  ftrsi  aveee^,  ^  that 
the  Report  be  recelred  lt>*morrow/  prO* 
ceeded  to  my,  that  he  sheeid  he  sony  te 
appear  pertinacioos  in  the  course  be  fek  it 
bta  ^ly  to  per^e ;  bet  vfhen  be  bad  itt«> 
typtkaiedl  the  present  Filf,  be  had  stavecT  H 
to  be  connected  with  orhef  measeres 
wMrb  be  liad  brovgiit  mider  the  constde- 
ratioii  of  the  legi^afore,  and  be  was 
smsious  to  satisfy  the  Hoose,  that  bis  no- 
tfena  were  net  se  extrtrtagant  at  mme 
bea.  genttemen  supposed.  There  were 
many  persons  who  erroneously  confounded 
corruptton  of  bfoed  and  forfeitore  toge* 
iher«  wherean  no  two  tbtngs  couHl  be  more 
dMnd.  Forfoiture  wa's  always  a  punish* 
men!  inlltcted  for  an  ofiener;  eorruptioH 
«f  btoorf  was  a  consequence  of  the  feudal 
hnr.  The  House  must  be  aware  that  cm** 
fiyption  of  bibod  was  ntw^r  intended  as  a 
pbitf^hment  for  an  offence,  for  if  it  were, 
is  would  be  punishing  the  innocent  for  the 
crime  of  the  guilty,  and  that,  sometimer, 
as  she  distance  of  hall'  a  century,  when 
the  orrgmal  offender  waa  dead  and  for- 
gotten. His  hon.  and  learned'  firiend  had 
aakffthat  this  law  had  a  sahitary  operation 
m  preeenttng  ct^me,  fVom  the  considera* 
lievi  of  the  conseqoencea  to  those  who 
w^rre  nearly  connectedf  with  the  person 
mfao  might  otherwise  commit  it,  but 
iito<^gi^  he  admitted  tbii  ill  some  cfogitBo^ 
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yet  ha  coaM  mn  albw  k  to  be  a  jotlifiable 
gromd  for  miaiiHiig  she  prwent  law*  II 
wasaSMPoamarycoasaqueaceof  all  pimish* 
manly  that  it  oaated  the  hmocant  to  tufiiv 
to  Well  as  the  gvilty.  Is  other  cams  tbera 
Wto  the  pimishmaM  of  aympaaby^iMB  tbii 
k  waa  dfArent.  By  eorropiian  of  bkod, 
if  a  man  altmntad  m  tremon  laa?m  a  toa 
who  aoqoires  a  property  ioreitad  «a  a  real 
eitato  who  dito  withoos  ohMdrtu,  m± 
le«ref  bis  pfoperty  to  fame  oallaiieml  tn*^ 
laiion,  that  felailea  oamtoi  hiharit^  bb» 
caoM  hia  aaele,  parhapsr  had  committed 
a  crime  which  fabject«d  htm  to  tomrn^ 
lion  of  Mood.  He  coaM  not  be  a  Ihik  im 
trapeiag  i  pedigree  from  ooe  remote  vekifoft 
to  aaofher«  Coald  h  bo  amerted*  at  the 
pementdsy,  that  thiSea:ira¥agmntobtlety 
and  refinement  ibooM  oat«r  kn^  the  pa^ 
nal  code  of  thia  country  I  Woold  a»y  maa 
be  deievred  fhim  the  eommimiOA  of  a 
crhne,  to  nrhich  he  foil  iirong  proseui  ia^ 
oilemenc,  by  tbe  remote  apptoheHiioti  off 
the  oonse^uenoea  wMob*  might  oMMie  to 
some  dfstont  reMf«  ^  It  waa  also  to  ka 
reeelleeto#  that  ibtaliwdid  wot  openib 
l»  prodoehig  foffoitare  to  tbe  bhigA  bai 
mebeai  to^  tbe  immediate  totd.^ii^Mr.  Jm^ 
tiea  Blachstorte  to  seeeral  parto  of  bk 
Commemartes  had  tmrtmei  himself  hM* 
file  to  tbie  de<!Whie,  wmb  he  spobe  of  to 
one  that  it  was  desirable  should  be  ew^ 
ploded^««-^Anofher  ebjeciioii  to  the  law 
waa  the  ioeqoslity  of  ita  opctatle«,  for  to 
fleothaid  it  was  only  made  to  apply  tb 
ctoeaof  treason  by  Ihe  ^t  of  queen  AmiO^ 
and  again,  it  w»  law  over  all  England^ 
except  tbe  county  of  Kent.  He  a^^^ 
then,  what  consisicwify  there  wm  in*  ml 
preventing  crtom  in  Kent  as  weH  as  hi  the 
rest  of  England^  Inf  some  cases  aim  coi^ 
ruption  of  blood  had  been  tahoki  away.bf 
accident,  an^  also'  hi  some  new-cfeate4 
fefonies,  some  of  whicif  were  not  of  the 
most  renial  desviiptlon.  Such  wto  the 
anomaly  that  pretailed  at  present,  whieb, 
he  waa  safe»  ought  not  to  continue,  aOd  for 
the  continuance  of  whith,  he  was  persuade 
ed,  before  one  word  had  been  said  byway 
of  argument,  no  one  just  or  rmioiial  csieso 
cooler  be  assigned'. 

Mr.  Tarke  considered  the  present  pm^ 
ceeding  to  Tery  extraordinary,  for  he 
nerer  recollected  baring  heard  the  princi- 
ple of  a  Bill  debated  on  the  ouestion  that 
the  Iteport  should  be  received  on  the  fol. 
lowmg  day.  The  hon.  and  learned  genr- 
deman  had  not  mid  one  word  upon  tbe 
question  before  the  House,  and  therefore 
bv  reaffr  felf  hhuietf  at  a  lorn  what  course 
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lo  porsoe.    He  was  inclined  to  move,  iha^ 
the  Report  should  be  received  that  day  six 
monlfas*  or  that  it  should  be  rejected  alto- 
gether :    but  his  respect  for  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  induced  htm  to  adopt 
the  former  course.    For  bispart,  he  enter- 
taiflied  very  strong  doubts  as  to  the  propriety 
of  taking  away  corruption  of  blood  alto* 
gothflsr,  nor  was  there  one  fact  staled  as  a 
HHiiter  of  gricTance  which  called  for  the 
iiHerpoaiiion  of  the  House,  to  remove  one 
of  the  most  ancient  principles  of  the  com- 
mon law  of  the  land.  The  Don.  and  learned 
gentleman  had  stated,  that  this  Bill  did  not 
•ffeot  the  question  of  forfeiture,  but  in  his 
#pinion,  if  it  was  passed,  it  would  be  found 
necessary  to  adopt  some  measure  for  guard* 
tog  theprerogatives  of  the  crown  from  being 
invaded  in  Ibffetturei-  The  hon.  and  leam« 
cd  gentleman  had  principally  dwelt  on 
fome  general  notloni  of  the  innocent  snf- 
fering  for  the  crimes  of  the  guilty.;   but 
^e  must  savt  thkt  in  examinins  questions 
«f  ancient  law,  he  was  indinea  to  decide 
on  the  reasons  which  bad  induced  their 
ancestors-  to  frame  it,  and  he  was  exceed- 
ingly jealous  of  those  new  lights  that  would 
go  to  esl^lisb  it  as  a  maxim»  that  our  en- 
tire poial  code  was  founded  in  cruelty  and 
injosiace.    He  was  one  of  those  who  were 
|»r^udiced  in  favour  of  onr  ancient  lawi, 
at  lean,  so  far  prejudiced,  at  not  to  ac- 
quiesce in  any  alteration  of  th^m,  ontil 
«ome  strong  case  was  made  not  to  con* 
•vince  him  of  its  necessity.    He  hoped  he 
jieed  not  now  argue  that  treason  was  the 
l^reatest  and  most  atrocious  crime  that 
.could  be  committed  in  a  state;   that  the 
person  guilty  of  it  was  accoontable  for  all 
4he  crimes  attendant  upon  it,  and  that 
iberefore  it  was  an  abstract  of  all  other 
crimes.    This  being  the  case,  Uie  highest 
|>enalty  should  be  attached  to  it;   and 
.air  Matthew  Hale,  sneaking  of  Its  charac^ 
tor  of  enormity,  baa  said,  that  "  treason 
should  therefore  be  subject  to  the  greatest 
penalty/'    Was  the  state  to  have  no  pro- 
tection' against  the  greatest   crime  that 
could  be  committed  within  it  ?    By  the 
statute  of  William,  the  proof  and  the  po* 
nishment  of  treason  had  been  rendered 
more  difficult;  and  were  they  to  withdraw 
those  .terrors  which  their   ancestors  had 
wisely  placed  around  this  crime  ?    There 
sras  no  difficulty  in  applying  to  the  crown 
for  restoration  of  blood ;    and  the  statute- 
book  abounded  with  instances  of  this  kind, 
lull  as  frequent  as  those  of  an  opposite 
nature.    But  one  would  be  led  to  imagine 
that  the  hon.  and  leacned  gentleman  wis 


proposing  Bills  immedintely  after  the  time 
of  George  the  2d,  when  the  Jaw  was  in  ac* 
tlve  operation.  Was  it  a  time  to  relax 
the  law  against  the  crime  of  treason,  when 
the  memory  of  the  rebellion  in  the  sister 
kingdom  was  so  recent— when  it  had  been 
admitted,  in  that  House,  that  there  existed 
agitators  who  were  anxious  for  the  separa- 
tion of  the  empire?  Had  they .forffotten 
all  that  had  happened  in  the  north  of  Eng- 
land some  months  ago?  Sorely  they 
should  beware  how  they  aheredf  those 
salutary  laws,  at  a  period  when  all  the 
energies  of  the  state  shoold  be  excited  on 
the  one  hand  to  guard  against  forjeign  ag- 
gression, and  on  the  other  against  inter- 
nal commotion.  The  right  hon.  gentle- 
man concluded  by  moving.  '*  That  the 
Report  be  brought  up  that  day  six 
months.'' 

Mr.  Pr€$um  defended  the  principle  of 
the  Bill,  and  denied  that  it  interfered  with 
the  law  of  forfeiture  in  any  respect;  on  the 
contrary,  he  maintained  that  it  enlarged 
the  rights  of  the  crown.  He  then  instano* 
ed  several  cases,  in  which  the  law,  as  it 
now  stood,  would  apply  ii^uriously  to  tha 
possessors  of  property  under  diflferent 
tenures ;  and  concluded  by  saying,  that, 
as  a  practical  question,  he  felt  himself 
bound  to  give  the  Bill  his  support. 

Mr.  Wynn  said,  that  though  he  shoold 
vote  in  favour  of  the  Report  being  brought 
up  to*morrow,  he  was  not  fully  prepared 
to  accede  to  the  whole  measure.  He  con* 
fessed  that  he  had  heard  no  argument  of 
any  weight  against  takioe  away  corrup* 
tton  of  blood  in  cases  of  felony,  whil« 
thpse  on  the  opposite  side  appeared  to  b% 
conclusive.  But  he  was  obliged  to  con* 
fess,  that  with  all  the  respect  he  entertain* 
ed  for  his  hon.  and  learned  friend,  the  con* 
siderations  which  appeared  satisfactory  ia 
the  case  of  felony*  did  not  extend  to  that 
of  treason.  On  looking  back  to  the  his* 
tory  of  the  country,  it  was  sufficiently 
evident  that  corruption  of  blood  had  ope* 
rated,  and  was  still  likely  to  operate,  oa 
that  description  of  persons  who  were  most 
dangerous  to  the  state  in  such  cafes.  Thia 
law  appeared  still  more  necessary  from 
the  consideration  that  treason,  in  the  po* 
polar  opinion,  did  not  possess  that  charac- 
ter of  atrocity  which  was  attached  to 
other  crimes,  no  denied  that  the  number 
of  exceptions  which  appeared  tothe  general 
principle  of  this  law  on  the  statute  book 
was  an  armiment  against  the  law ;  for  the 
loyalty  of  the  son  was  thereby  allowed  to 
redeem  the  crime  of  the  fother^  aad  he 
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was  driven  to  mak0  a  merit  of  giving  his 
•enrices  to  the  existing  power.  The  pre- 
sent sute  of  the  law,  which  left  to  the  cle* 
mency  of  the  crown  and  of  parliament, 
the  means  of  restoring  estates  to  those 
who  by  their  loyalty  merited  that  restora- 
tion, might  he  odlsd  a  base  mode  of  brib* 
ing  loyalty :  hot  he  was  willing  to  accept 
that  mode,  if  no  better  one  omred  itself. 
He  did  not  see  how  they  could  avoid  the 
conseqnences  of  making  children  soAr 
for  a  parent's  default  Cicero  entertained 
the  same  opinion,  when  he  said,  that  n(^ 
thing  was  more  conducive  to  the  public 
good,  than  that  men's  affection  to  the  go* 
▼ernment  should  be  influenced  by  the  af* 
fection  they  bore  to  the  fiitare  welfere  of 
their  posterity.  Ph>perty,  indeed,  was 
the  creature  of  law,  which  might  attach  to 
it  such  conditions  as  it  thought  fitting.  He 
knew  of  no  principle  of  common  justice 
by  which  an  elder  son  claimed  a  right 
abofoall  his  brothers:  tliat  wasfound« 
ed  only  on  the  common  law,  on  a  sort  of 
immutable  basis,  and  immemorial  usage  in 
this  kingdom.  He  would  not  look  back 
to  the  times  of  the  Saxons,  but  would  look 
only  to  the  efiects  of  this  law.  If  it  was, 
like  some  others,  inapplicable  to  existing 
circumstances,  he  would  vote  for  repealing 
it:  but  he  thought  otherwise  at  present, 
and  must  continue  to  do  so,  until  he  heard 
more  convincing  arguments.  He  was, 
therefore,  unwilling  to  strip  the  crime  of 
treason  of  its  legal  consequences. 

Mr.  Loekkari  agreed  precisely  in  what 
had  fallen  from  the  hon«  gentleman  who 
had  just  sat  down.  He  was  against  doing 
away  with  corruption  of  blood  altogether^ 
and  was  for  continuing  it  in  cases  of  high 
treason.  He  admitted,  with  those  who  had 
gone  before  him,  that  the  prospect  of  such 
a  blot  in  the  family  escutcheon  might 
fiiirly  be  presumed  to  operate  on  the  mind, 
and  therefore  was  he  against  that  part  of 
the  Bill  which  went  to  abolish  corruption 
of  blood  even  in  cases  of  high  treason.  He 
admitted  the  propriety  of  taking  away  the 
corruption  of  blood  from  cases  of  felony. 

Mr.  WakeraU  observed,  that  all  the  Bills 
of  his  hon.  and  learned  friend  indicated 
the  intention  of  altering  the  whole  system 
of  our  criminal  laws.  Of  that  mtention  he 
could  not  approve,  as  he  did  not  see  the 
necessity  for  such  a  systematic  alteration. 
He  contended  for  the  propriety  of  not 
doing  aivay  with  the  corruption  of  blood, 
aa  .the  fear  of  such  an  affliction  to  their 
posterity  might  prevent  the  commissiott  of 
cffkaeeof  each  daageieos  tendency*    ^ 


cases  of'  higb  treason,  he  thought  it  very 
right  to  be  retained.  It  had.been  said  that 
there  wsft  a  diftrenee  lietween  the  laws  of 
Scotland  and  England  on*  this  subject,  and 
that  there  were  even  difierenfr  lavraferdif^ 
ferent  coontiea  in  England ;  hot  he  would 
mainuin,  that,  to  talk  of  introducing  new 
Acts  for  the  purpose  of  smoothing  down 
these  diflerence»—<if  equalising  these  laws^ 
was  absurd.  (Hear,  bear !  from  the  Oppo# 
sition  benchiM.)  His  hon.  and  learned 
firiend  had  disclaimed  ivHematic  iMrav»% 
tion ;  but  what  other  chaiacter  could  he 
given  to  the  Bills  introduced  by  him?  One 
individual  Bill  after  another  had  been  hi* 
troduced  i  his  hon.  and  learned  friend  vraa 
proceedidg  step  by  step ;  in  progress  ef 
time  be  would  go  round  the  when  drele 
of  criminal  code ;  and  by  and  by,  if  the 
House  were  to  give  way,  all  the  lews 
would  be  swept  into  this  vortex  of  isnova* 
tion.  He  was  not  for  giving  up  the  cor* 
niption  of  blood,  sincerely  believing  in  tta 
necessity  as  now  establisoed  by  law ;  he 
should  therefore  support  the  amendment. 
The  Aiicmuy  (SeiKraf  said,  he  disapproved 
of  the  Bill:  and  particularly  that  part  of 
it  which  went  to  do  away  with  corruption 
of  blood  in  cases  of  high  treason ;  for  two 
reasons,  first,*the  prevention  of  corrpption 
of  blood ;  and  secondly,  as  to  its  operation 
on  the  mode  of  trial  for  high  treason  as  ai 
present  established.  Respecting  the  first 
point,  in  tracing  a  pedigree  it  undoubted- 
iy  might  be  somewhat  inconvenient  to  find 
that  blemish  which  would  be  left  by  those 
who  had  been  convicted  of  high  tieason; 
but  would  that  obfection  be  sufiieient  for 
abolishing  what  tended  so  essentially  to 
the  protection  of  the  state  as  this  peculiar 
mode  of . punishment  for  high  treason? 
With  regard  to  his  second  point,  the  ope- 
ration on  the  mode  of  trial,  at  present  all 
persons  accused  of  high  treason  must  be 
supplied,  agreeably  to  the  7  th  of  king  Wii* 
liam,  with  copies  of  the  indictment,  the 
pannel,  the  list  of  witnesses  to  be  adduced 
against  the  accused,  and  of  all  the  overt 
acts  charged.  Here  there 'was  a  asost  ma^ 
terial  dimrence  from  all  modes  of  trial  for 
other  crimes  than  that  of  high  treesen, 
solely  because  the  conviction  carried  soclk 
effects  with  it;  but  this  Bill  would  go  to 
do  away  with  those  privileges,  if  the  ae* 
verity  of  the  punishment  by  comiption  of 
blood  were  to  be  swept  from  the  sutute* 
book.  He  disapproved  of  the  BtU  there* 
fore,  because  it  went  to'  take  away  a  va* 
luable  safeguard  to  the  security  of  tli% 
etat^vrhidi  waa  a  most  aarioaa  innvatiesii 
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the  fenri€e«  and  equally  ignorant  of  iheif  |  tinct  class^  have  auimilated  more  with  thm 

European  character  than  perhaps  any  other 


manners  and  cnstoms*  would  be  still  more 
liable  to  be  so :  one  prominent  cause  of 
tuch  persons  being  involved  in  disputes, 
will  be  the  native  interpreters,  whom  they 
employ  as  the  medium  of  their  communi- 
cations, such  persons,  who  senerally  speak 
broken  English,  are  one  of  the  lowest  and 
most  fraudulent  classes  of  the  community ; 
their  object  is  to  derive  a  livelihood  by 
cheating  both  the  European  by  whom  they 
mre  employed,  and  the  native  with  whom 
he  has  any  concern ;  and  they  have  always 
art  enough  to  direct  the  rage  in  which  the 
European  is,  at  being  defrauded,  against 
the  person  with  whom,  from  ignorance  of 
their  language,  he  cannot  directly  com* 
municate. 

State  whether  the  general  population 
of  India  are  likely  to  become  customers 
for  Eurppean  commodities  ?— If  by  the 
general  population  of  India  is  meant 
(which  I  suppose  it  is)  the  great  mass, 
there  is  no  doubt  they  are  not  likely  to 
become  customers  for  European  articles, 
because  they  do  not  possess  the  means  to 
purchase  them,  even  if,  from  their  present 
simple  habits  of  life  and  attire,  they  re- 
quired them.— I  believe  (for  I  have  tnot 
Very  minut.e  knowledge  upon  the  subject) 
that  the  wages  of  labour  and  the  pay  of 
manufacturers  differ  in  a  very  great  degree 
over  different  parts  of  India,  but  that  in  no 
part  u  it  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  pur- 
chase luxuries;  and  such  they  consider 
every  European  article. 

Is  it  the  practice  for  the  Indians  of 
higher  rank  and  greater  wealth,  to  apply 
their  superfluous  wealth  in  the  purchase 
of  European  commodities  ? — In  the  prin- 
cipal settlements  and  at  some  of  the  larger 
towns  under  the  dominions  of  the  British 
government,  there  are  many  natives  who 
purchase  articles  of  luxury,  such  as  broad 
cloths,  watches,  and  various  articles  of  that 
kind ;  but  I  do  not  think  such  can  be  said 
to  apply  their  superfluous  wealth,  that  is 
more  generally  expended  in  feasts,  mar- 
riages, and  other  things  more  connected 
with  the  usages  and  manners  of  their  own 
country.  I  have  known  some  who  imi* 
tated  (to  flatter  their  superiors)  European 
manners,  and  adopted  almost  their  dress; 
but  such,  when  they  were  Hindoos  and 
Mahomedans,  generally  appeared  to  me  to 
lose  in  the  value  of  their  own  class,  by  a 
departure  from  the  usages.  The  rich  set* 
tlement  of  Bombay  is  perhaps  an  ezcep* 
lion  to  this  rule :  the  Paraeea,  who  are 
extremely  wealthy,  and  a  perfectly  4is* 


race  in  India,  and  they  spend  a  great 
deal  of  money  in  furnishing  houses,  and 
purchasing  carriages  and  other  luxuries  of 
a  similar  description;  many  of  them  are 
in  the  habit,  I  believe,  of  ordering  very 
large  supplies  of  articles  from  England^ 
both  for  their  own  use  and  for  sale,  for 
they  are  almost  all  merchants.  I  have 
understood  that  the  late  nabob  of  the  Car« 
natic  had  a  vanity  in  purchasing  many 
European  articles;  and  I  believe  that  the 
present  nabob  of  Lucknow,  Sadit  Alii 
Cawn,  and  his  predecessor,  have  pur* 
chased  more  European  articles  than  aM 
the  rest  of  the  persons  in  their  dominions^ 
put  together ;  a  conduct  which  has  no 
dopbt  proceeded  as  much  from  the  vanity 
of  making  the  collection,  as  from  any  use 
to  which  they  could  be  put. 

Are  you  able  to  state  whether  the  pre- 
sent mode  of  supplying,  and  the  amount 
of  supply  of  English  and  European  arti« 
cles  sent  to  India,  has  been  sufficient  or 
more  than  sufficient  to  supply  the  de- 
mands of  the  natives?— I  uev^r  was  at 
any  principal  town,  or  any  military  can- 
tonment, in  British  India  (and  I  have  been 
at  most)  that  I  did  not  see  a  superabun- 
dant supply  of  such  articles,  and  which 
the  natives  might  have  purchased,  if  they 
chose. 

Have  you  any  access  to  know,  from  the 
situations  you  have  been  in  In  Persia,  whe- 
ther the  Company  have  taken  every  meana 
in  their  power  to  push  the  sale  of  Euro- 
pean commodities  in  that  quarter  of  the 
east;  and  if  you  have,  state  what  the 
eflect  of  those  efforts  has  been  ? — When 
I  went  on  my  first  mission  to  Persia  ia 
r800»  I  was  directed  by  the  supreme  go* 
vernment  of  India  to  attend  to  any  in- 
structions I  might  receive  from  the  go- 
vernment of  Bombay,  and  that  govern- 
ment furnished  me  with  every  information 
upon  the  former  trade  with  Persia,  and 
earnestly  desired  my  attention  to  the  ob- 
ject of  finding  a  mart  for  any  European 
goods,  but  particularly  woollens ;  and  I 
had  an  opportunity  of  knowing,  that  so 
eager  was  their  desire  at  that  period  to 
promote  the  sale  of  woollens  in  that  quar- 
ter, that  their  ae;ent  at  Bushire  had  been 
allowed  to  sell  them  at  a  rate,  and  upon  a 
credit,  the  result  of  which  was  a  very 
considerable  loss  to  government :  I  made 
every  inquiry  that  was  possible;  and  in 
concluding  the  commercial  treaty,  ob- 
tained lome  diminution  of  the  doticsj  ba  t 
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do  not  believe  there  was  any  increased 
tale  :  the  north-westero  pan  of  Persia*  in 
which  the  coart  resides,  is  partly  supplied 
with  woollens  and  other  European  articles 
from  Astracan,  by  the  Caspian  sea,  and 
even  British  woollens  are  imported  by  that 
quarter.— I  took  every  means  within  my 
power  to  promote  a  general  intercourse 
between  the.  two  countries,  and  to  give 
every  facility  to  the  sale  of  every  article 
both  Earopean  and  Indian  ;  and  I  had  the 
iatisfactioA  of  believing,  that  by  my  en* 
deavours  the  trade  of  indigo,  which  had 
before  chiefly  gone  through  Cabul  to  Per- 
sia, was  turned  to  the  port  of  Calcutta. 

Have  yoQ  found  it  practicable  to  pro- 
mote the  sale  of  EngUsh  and  European 
commodities  there?— I  had  no  means  of 
promoting  the  sale  farther  than  by  esta- 
blishing that  intercourse  which  rendered 
the  communication  more  amicable  and 
easy  ;  the  trade  was  perfectly  open  to 
Bushire,  and  being  carried  on  chiefly  by 
Persian  merchants  themselves,  who  had 
resort  to  every  port  in  India,  I  can  have 
no  doabt  they  carried  every  article  to  their 
own  country  that  would  produce  them 
profit ;  but  the  consumption  of  European 
articles  in  Persia,  with  the  single  excep- 
tion of  woollens,  is,  I  believe,  very  trifling, 
chiefly  on  account  of  the  general  poverty 
•f  the  mass  of  the  community,  and  also 
from  their  own  country  furnishing  all  such 
articles  as  are  necessary  for  their  habits 
of  life. 

Besides  the  poverty  of  the  country  and 
of  the  people,  does  not  the  insecurity  at- 
tencting  the  conveyance  of  commodities 
from  one  part  of  Persia  to  another,  tend 
Tery  much  to  prevent  the  sale  of  Euro- 
pean commodities  there  ? — ^That  no  doubt 
most  tend  generally  to  interrupt  the  com- 
mercial intercourse  of  the  country,  for  till 
within  the  last  15  years  Persia  bad  been 
in  a  most  unsettled  state  for  a  very  long 
period ;  but  that  kin^om  has  been  lately 
comparatively  tranquil  and  settled. 

YoQ  have  mentioned  the  Parsees;  are 
they  not  a  small  tribe'  confined  to  the 
small  island  of  Bombay  ?— They  are  con- 
fined as  a  community  to  a  part  of  the 
country  of  Gozerat  and  Bombay,  they 
are  certainly  only  a  small  tribe  compara- 
tively  with  any  other  class  in  India ;  I  do 
not  know  their  numbers  established  on  the 
oea  coast  of  Gnzerat  and  Bombay. 

Can  yott  state  what  proportion  of  that 
number  may  be  of  the  higher  orders,  who 
dealt  in  the  loxmies  of  European  commo- 
dities?*-! cannot;  but  ttiose  were  in  a 


comparatively  small  proportion  to  the 
numbers  of  their  own  community^  only 
the  most  wealthy. 

Can  you  state  whether,  for  the  purpose 
of  European  or  British  consumption  in  tba 
principal  settlements  of  the  Company  in 
India,  Indian  artisans,  or  manufacturers  ot 
European  commodities,  have  established 
themselves  in  those  settlements? — ^They 
have;  but  the  great  proportion  of  such 
articles  are  manufactured  under  the  direc- 
tion at  least  of  European  artisans,  who  are 
settled  at  the  various  presidencies. 

Have  European  .artisans  beean  to  settle 
there,  and  to  carry  on  their  trades  ?— Ther 
have ;  in  the  different  settlements  of  CaU 
cutta,  Madras,  and  Bombay,  are  to  be 
found  coach-mak^rSf  upholsterers,  boot 
and  shoe-makers,  leather  manufactories  of 
all  kinds,  particularly  at  Madras ;  watch* 
makers,  silversmiths,  all  Europeans,  with 
native  workmen. 

Do  the  produce  of  those  manufactures 
tend  to  diminish  the  consumption  of  Eu- 
ropean commodities  sent  from  Europe  ?— • 
They  most,  no  doubt,  have  that  tendency 
in  a  very  considerable  degree ;  and  they 
are  (as  far  as  I  could  judge)  extending  as 
fast  as  Europeans  come  out  to  direct  them. 

You  have  said,  that  the  artisans  are  Eu- 
ropeans with  Indian  workmen ;  from  your 
observation,  are  not  the  Indians  extremely 
ready  in  learning  any  handicraft  art,  and 
have  they  not  been  enabled  to  make  those 
articles  to  very  considerable  perfection? 
—•They  are  extremely  apt  at  learnine  all 
such  trades;  various  manufactures  have 
been  established  ;  leather  in  all  its 
branches  is  manufactured  at  a  tannery 
established  at  Madras,  at  which  they  make 
military  accoutrements,  boots^  shoes  and 
other  articles,  even  to  ladies'  gloves ;  car- 
nages  and  other  articles  are  made  in  very 
great  perfection :  many  of  the  half  cast, 
or  children  of  European  fathers  and  native 
mothers,  are  employed  in  such  trades. 

From  this  aptitude  on  the  part  of  the 
Indians,  is  it  not  likely  that  thev  would, 
in  process  of  time,  supply  themselves  with 
all  such  articles,  to  a  diminution  of  Euro- 
pean importation  to  India  ?—>There  can 
be  no  doubt  they  would ;  I  should  con* 
ceive,  from  the  price  of  labour,  that  they 
will  be  enablea  to  make  those  articles 
cheaper ;  I  mean  all  such  articles  as  th# 
nature  of  the  climate  will  admit  of  their 
manufacturing. 

(Sxamnti  fy  ife  Commkue.} 

Do  you  thi&k,  or  not,  that  tho  n^ority 
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of  the  Hindoo  population  are  contented 
with  the  British  sway,  at  present } — ^I  have 
answered  that  question  as  far  af  I  am  able 
in  what  I  staled  aboTe;  they  appear  to 
be  so. 

Do  yon  think  that  the  Mahomedan  part 
of  the  population  are  e<joally  eodtented 
and  satisfied  with  the  British  sway»  as  that 
of  the  Hindoos  are  ?<— I  think  it  is  probable 
tfaat  a  great  proportion  of  the  Mahomedan 
population  may  not  be  so  much  content- 
edf  because  they  have  a  more  recent  re* 
collection  than  the  Hindoos,  of  that  power 
which  they  have  lost  by  the  inlroduclion 
of  o«r  government. 

While  the  Hindoos  are  contented  with 
the  British  government,  do  you  imagine 
that  any  discontents  or  attempts,  on  the 
f>art  of  the  Mahomedans,  could  seriously 
affect  the  British  power  in  India?— The 
British  power  in  India  is  spread  ater  so 
vast  a  country,  and  the  different  provinces 
of  thai  empire  have  such  a  varied  popula- 
tion, that  it  is  rather  difficult  to  answer  that 
question :  but  there  are,  no  doubt,  pro- 
vinces in  our  empire,  such  as  Jthe  Douab 
of  recent  acquisition,  where  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  military  part  of  thepopulaton 
are  Mabomedans;  and  any  insurrection 
in  that  j[}rovince,  ibr  instance,  could  re- 
ceive no  check  fi«om  any  good  disposition 
of  the  Hindoo  inhabitants.  ^  In  many 
other  provinces  the  Hindoos  form  the 

treat  majority,  and  an  insurrection  of  the 
lahomedans  wookl  be  of  comparatively 
less  conse<|aence ;  but  I  certainly  con- 
ceive that  the  attachment  of  the  Hindoo 
population  of  India  is  the  chief  source  of 
our  security  in  India.  It  is  however  to 
be  remarked,  Ihat  in  many  parts  of  India 
Ihe  Hindoos  and  Mahomedans  have  amal- 
gamated more  than  could  be  supposed 
from  the  difference  of  their  persuasion; 
and  the  Mahomedans  of  India  have  not 
only  become  more  lax  in  the  performance 
of  their  religious  duties  than  the  Maho- 
medans of  neighbouring  coontries,  but 
teem  gradually  to  have  adopted  some  of 
ihe  minor  usages  of  the  Hindoos;  nor  is 
it  Qttutual  for  Hindoo  princes,  such  as 
Scindia  and  Holkar,  to  conciliate  their 
Uabamedan  subjects  and  troops,  by  pav- 
ing their  devotions  at  the  ahrme  of  Ma- 
homedan taints,  and  mixing  in  their  feasts. 
It  appears,  then,  from  what  you  have 
josi  stated,  that  the  Mahomedcm  and  the 
Hindoos  live  together  in  social  habits,  in 
many  paru  of  India? — In  as  social  habits 
as  their  AMi  will  permit.  In  speaking  of 
ihe  Blaboaiedaas  of  Indii^  I  have  been 


led  to  state  what  I  have  ^one,  Irom. having 
had  an  opportunity  of  comparing  their 
manners  and  usages  with  the  Mahomedans 
of  Persia,  Arabia,  and  Turkey. 

Do  you  think  that  there  are  any  motives 
by  which  the  Mahomedans  could  excite  in 
the  Hindoos  a  disposition  to  unite  with 
them  in  putting  down  the  British  power  ? 
— ^I  conceive  there  are  no  motives  but  such 
,as  should  communicate  to  both  a  common 
sentin»ent  of  alarm ^or  indignation  at  the 
conduct  of  the  British  government*  or  at 
that  of  any  of  its  delegated  authorities. 

Are  5'ou  of  opinion  that  the  Maho- 
medans would  put  down  the  British  power 
if  they  could  ?-*I  certainly  do  not  think 
it  is  a  common  desire  with  the  Mahome* 
dans  in  every  part  of  India  to  subvert  the 
British  power,  however  it  may  be  indulged 
by  some  of  tbe  turbulent  of  that  class,  and 
particularly  the  higher  ranks,  who  have 
recently  lost  their  authority;  nor  ami 
satisfied  that  all  Hindoos  are  contented ;  I 
am  able  only  to  speak  of  the  apparent  ge- 
neral disposition  of  our  subjects. 
^  Do  you  think  if  any  ground  was  fur- 
nished, to  enable  the  Mahomedans  to  in- 
duce the  Hindoos  to  make  common  cause 
with  them,  that  the  British  power  must 
not  be  speedily  overset?-— I  can  have  no 
doubt  that  if  a  cause  should  operate^  as  is 
described  by  that  question,  our  authority 
could  not  last  a  day  :  I  understand  by  the 
question,  that  by  the  wonis  Mahomedans 
and  Hindoos,  are  meant  all  our  subjects  of 
that  class  in  India.— £The  witness  was  di- 
rected to  withdraw.] 

The  Chairman  was  directed  to  report 
progress,  and  ask  leave  lo  sit  again.    . 

ATTAiNDsa  or  TasAsoN  and  pELonr 
Bill.]  Sir  S.  Bomilly  having  moved  the 
commitment  of  tbe  Bill  to  take  away  cor- 
ruption of  blood  as  a  consequence  of  At- 
tainder of  Treason  or  Felony, 

Mr.  Yarke  observed,  that  as  it  was  his 
intention  to  oppose  the  Bill,  he  wished  the 
hon.  and  learned  gentlemaii,  with  whom 
it  had  originated,  would  fix  some  day  for 
the  discussion  of  the  various  subiects  it 
involved,  and  which  he  conceived  to  be 
of  higli  importance.  He  should  then 
have  an  opportunity  of  stating  his  objec* 
lions,  ana  he  might  perhaps  think  it 
proper  to  move  for  the  re-commitmeot  of 
the  Bill,  with  a  view  of  pioposing  sodi 
amendments  as  might  appear  necessary. 

Sir  S4  iSosnl^  could  not  help  ezpreaing 
his  regret  that  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
had  not  taken  ihe  cpportanity  of  discnso- 


ktg  tU  nMiu  of  tfa«  Bill  upon  iU  Mcwrf 
rtadiBf*  wliieh  ww  wiqiieftionablv  the 
puiper  and  more  regdkr  dme  for  brifeg- 
lof  fbnrani  the  objeclioiit  wbldi  he  deea»- 
•d  maierisl.  Ii  was^  be  woold  My,  rather 
fhigolar  that  the  right  boo.  gentlemiii 
thMld  bare  stAred  that  itage  ef  the  BHI 
%•  Mit  by  ofHieciiped,  and  mur  expreift  bis 
WMb  tD  hare  a  day  flxed  far  diicaftkii. 
He  had  alio  lo  remark,  that  no  tfpeeifie 
objeetioo  bad  been  adrtnced,  wblcb  cocrM 
>MtilV  tbe  oppof  hioD  f  hut  anempted  to  be 
rmiied  agahait  the  meatfore. 

Mr.  Yorkt  contended,  that  in  oppoihrg 
the  Bill,  he  merely  exereived  the  right 
wMeh  eeery  member  ponesfed,  o#  object* 
•ag  to  any  Klj,  in  any  ttage  rrhttierer 
before  the  Home.  He  shoold  noi,  bow- 
ever,  persiit  in  hie  opposition  on  tbe  pre* 
•ent  occasion,  but  woald  reserve  hiinsefr 
for  a  Ml  and  Mr  diseosMon  m  the  further 
progreie  of  tbe  meaaere. 

A  ditocnasioa  on  tbie  point  ensaed,  in 
sHrieb  sir  S.  Romtlly.  Mr.  Frankland,  Mr. 
WWtbread,  the  Solieisor  General,  and  lord 
Caeilereagb  participated.  Bi^ntaatly  the 
BIN  paaied  tbrongh  tbe  Commiilee.  The 
neaae  bavvn^  resomfed, 

9k  A  Romilfy,  baring  ftrst  aseve^,  ^fbat 
She  Report  be  recerred  to-morrow/  pro* 
ceeded  lo  lay,  that  he  shoe  Id  be  sorry  to 
appear  perttnacieas  in  the  course  be  feH  it 
Ilia  daty  to  pareoe ;  bat  wben  be  bad  itti> 
snwlacedl  tbe  present  Bill,  he  bad  staved  H 
to  be  cbmieeted  with  oiiker  measnres 
ss4ii*b  be  bad  brooy^t  ander  the  constde' 
ratioii  of  tbe  legiwlafare,  and  be  was 
SMnNoos  to  satisff  tbe  Hoose,  that  his  no- 
Sasne  were  not  to  extraragant  af  some 
baa*  gentlemen  supposed.  There  were 
flMny  persona  who  erroneously  confounded 
osmiption  of  blood  and  fbrfeitore  toge* 
Sber,  whereas  no  two  things  could  be  more 
#stinct.  Foribiture  was  alvrsys  a  punish* 
menf  inflicted  for  ait  oflente;  eorruptioH 
«f  Mood  was  a  consequence  of  the  feudal 
hnr.  The  House  must  be  aware  that  cor* 
fHption  of  bibod  was  nerer  intended  as  a 
pum^hment  for  an  offence,  fM*  if  it  were. 
It  would  be  punishing  the  innocent  for  the 
crime  of  ctke  guilty,  and  that,  sometimes; 
at  she  distance  of  half  a  century,  when 
the  original  oflender  war  dead  and  fbr* 
gotten.  His  hon.  and  learned  ftiend  had 
•aidfrtiat  this  law  had  a  saKitary  operation 
in  prerenthrg  ci^me,  fVom  the  considera- 
tion of  the  consequences  to  those  who 
irere  nearly  connected  with  tbe  penon 
who  inigbe  otherwise  commit  it,  but 
no^ptb*  lie  admitted  this  in  some  <fegree^ 
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yet  be  caaM  aolaltow  iito  bea^ 
ground  for  fatsMng  tbe  present  law*  It 
was  a  fteoesaary  coaaaqoeaoe  of  all  pssMsh* 
menti  that  It  oaased  the  fnaocent  to  suflbr 
as  well  es  tbe  gailty.  In  otlwr  cases  tbera 
was  the  pimlshMm  of  sympaAby^*^  this 
It  wai  diflhftnt*  By  eonrnptlon  of  bloody 
if  a  idan  attainsad  ef  treason  leaToa  a  soa 
who  aoqoires  apraperty  inrestad  in  areal 
esiass  who  dies  witbeas  ohildraii,  wad 
learee  bis  property  to  fame  oallaieial  tn^ 
lalion,  that  rebMion  oaonat  kiharit,  be* 
caose  his  aaele,  perhaps,  bad  coiMSitted 
a  crime  whieb  sabjected  bim  to  eorrap* 
don  of  blood.  He  coaM  not  be  a  Ibik  m 
tracing  e  pedigree  firom  one  remote  tehniesi 
to  another.  Coald  it  be  aaserted,  at  tba 
present  day,  that  tbisexira^nBgantsabtiety 
and  reHnement  should  enter  hue  she  po^ 
nal  code  of  tbie  country  ?  Weald  any  maa 
be  deterred  frdni  fbe  eomttiknkm  of  a 
crhne,  to  which  he  feU  strong  pfUaent  ia^ 
cbomenc,  by  tbe  remote  appsebetision  «f 
the  oonse^oenoea  which  nsftghs  enaoe  sa 
some  distant  reMire?  It  waa  also  to  ba 
recoKecte#  that  tbialiswdid  »ot  eperasa 
ia>  prodacing  forfbitare  to  tbe  king»  bai 
otcbeat  to*  the  imUMdiate  totd.«>«Mrtf  Ju4» 
sice  Blacbstorie  In  aereral  parts  of  *  hk 
Commemaries  bad  enressed  himself  hM- 
Sile  to  tbtedecerlhe,  wmcb  he  spobe  of  so 
fiot  tbsft  it  was  desirable  should  be  etf^ 
ploded^-'-'Anofher  ebjecnion  to  tbe  law 
war  fbe  inequality  of  ica  opctatlen,  ibr  in 
Bsotlaod  h  was  only  made  to  apply  tb 
easeaof  treason  by  She  Adt  of  queen  Aime^ 
and  again,  it  waa  law  orer  all  Engbmdl 
except  tbe  county  of  Kent.  He  adbeif^ 
then,  what  constetemfy  there  wni  bi  nee 
preventbig  crime  hi  Kent  as  weH  as  In  the 
rest  of  Ertglaod  ^  lir  some  cases  also  cmK* 
niption  of  blood  bad  been  tabfto  away  by 
accident,  ami  atso'  In  some  new -created 
felonies,  some  of  which  were  not  of  tba 
most  renial  description.  Such  was  the 
anomaly  that  pretaHed  at  present,  whieb, 
he  was  sere,  ougbit  not  to  continue,  and  far 
tiie  conttnoance  of  whieh,  be  war  persaad* 
edv  before  one  word  had  been  said  byway 
of  argument,  no  one  jest  or  rational  cease 
could  be  assigoetf. 

Mr.  Yarke  considered  the  present  pre^ 
ceeding  as  rery  extraordidary,  for  ho 
neter  recollected  baring  beard  the  princfw 
pie  of  a  Bill  debated  on  the  ouestimi  that 
the  Report  should  be  receiretl  on  the  ft)!', 
lowing  day.  The  hon.  and  learned  genr- 
ffeman  bad  not  said  one  word  upon  the 
qnestion  befbre  the  House,  and  therefore 
be  reany  iblt  himseff  at  a  loss  what  coursa 
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10  'pdrsoe.  He  was  inclined  to  movet  that 
the  Report  should  be  received  that  day  six 
months,  or  that  it  should  be  rejected  alto- 
gether :  but  his  respect  for  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  induced  htm  to  adopt 
the  fi»rmer  course.  For  bis  part,  he  enter- 
tained very  strong  doubts  as  to  the  propriety 
of  taking  away  corruption  of  blood  alto- 
gether»  nor  was  there  one  (act  stated  as  a 
ttmtter  of  grievance  which  called  for  the 
imerpoaiiionof  the  House,  to  remove  one 
of  the  most  ancient  principles  of  the  com- 
mon law  of  the  land.  The  nont  and  learned 
l^tleman  had  stated^  that  this  Bill  did  not 
Mfeot  the  question  of  forfeiture,  but  in  his 
•pinioo,  if  it  was  passed,  it  would  be  foand 
necessary  to  adopt  some  measure  for  guard- 
ing the  prerogatives  of  the  crown  from  being 
invaded  in  IbrfeiUires.  The  hon.  and  learn- 
ed gentleman  had  principally  dwelt  on 
iome  general  notioni  of  the  innocent  suf- 
ftring  for  the  crimes  of  the  guilty.;  but 
^e  must  sav,  thkt  in  examining  questions 
of  ancient  iaw«  he  was  inclined  to  decide 
cm  the  reasons  which  had  induced  their 
•ncestors-  to  frame  it,  and  he  was  exceed- 
ingly jealous  of  those  new  lights  that  would 
i;o  to  establish  it  as  a  maxim,  that  our  en- 
tire penal  code  was  founded  in  cruelty  and 
injustice*  He  was  one  of  those  who  were 
|>ri^odiced  in  favour  of  our  ancient  laws, 
Mt  least,  so  far  prejudiced,  as  not  to  ac- 
quiesce in  any  alteration  of  thom»  ontil 
eome  strong  case  was  made  ont  to  con- 
,vince  him  of  its  necessity.  He  hoped  he 
jneed  not  now  argue  that  treason  was  the 
greatest  and  most  atrocious  crime  that 
.could  be  committed  in  astate;  that  the 
person  guilty  of  it  was  accoontable  for  all 
4he  crimes  attendant  upon  i^  and  that 
ibcrefore  it  was  an  abstract  of  all  other 
crimes.  This  being  the  case,  the  highest 
|>enalty  should  be  atlnched  to  it;  and 
.air  Matthew  Hale,  snealdng  of  its  charac- 
ter of  enormity,  had  said,  that  "  treason 
abouU  therefore  be  subject  to  the  greatest 
|>enalty/'  Was  the  state  to  have  no  pro- 
tection against  the  greatest  crime  that 
conld  be  committed  within  it  ?  By  the 
jtatnte  of  William,  the  proof  and  the  pu- 
nishment of  treason  hsa  been  rendered 
more  difficult:  and  were  they  to  withdraw 
those  .terrors  which  their  ancestors  had 
wisely  placed  around  this  crime  ?  There 
was  no  difficolty  in  applying  to  the  crown 
for  restoration  of  blood;  and  the  statute- 
book  abounded  with  instances  of  this  kind, 
jfiiU  as  frequent  as  those  of  an  opposite 
nature.  Bat  one  would  be  led  to  imagine 
that  the  hon.  ami  leatned  gentleman  was 


proposing  Bills  immediately  after  the  timsr 
of  George  the  fid,  when  the  Jaw  was  in  ac* 
tlve  operation.  Was  it  a  time  to  relax 
the  law  against  the  crime  of  treason,  when 
the  memory  of  the  rebellion  in  the  sister 
kingdom  was  so  recent — when  it  had  been 
admitted,  in  that  House,  that  there  existed 
agitators  who  were  anxious  for  the  separa- 
tion of  the  empire  ?  Had  they  forgotten 
all  that  had  happened  in  the  north  of  Eng- 
land some  months  ago  ?  Sorely  they 
should  beware  how  they  akered  those 
salutary  laWs,  at  a  period  when  all  the 
energies  of  the  state  should  be  excited  on 
the  one  hand  to  guard  asainst  foreign  ag- 
gression, and  on  the  other  against  inter- 
nal commotion.  The  right  hon.  gentle- 
man concluded  by  moving,  ''  That  the 
Report  be  brought  up  that  day  six 
months.'' 

Mr.  Pr<$i<m  defended  the  principle  of 
the  Bill,  and  denied  that  it  interfered  with 
the  law  of  forfeiture  in  any  respect;  on  the 
contrary,  he  maintained  that  it  enlarged 
the  rights  of  the  crown.  He  then  instano* 
ed  several  cases,  in  which  the  law,  u  it 
now  stood,  would  apply  ii^uriously  to  the 
possessors  of  properly  under  different 
tenures ;  and  concluded  bv  saving,  that, 
as  a  practical  question,  he  felt  himself 
bound  to  give  the  Bill  his  support. 

Mr.  Wynn  said,  that  though  he  should 
vote  in  favour  of  the  Report  being  brought 
op  to*morrow,  he  was  not  fully  prepared 
to  accede  to  the  whole  measure.  He  con- 
fessed that  he  had  heard  no  argument  of 
any  weight  against  taking  away  corrup- 
tion of  blood  in  cases  of  felony,  while 
thqse  on  the  opposite  side  appeared  to  be 
conclusive.  But  he  was  obliged  to  con* 
fess,  that  with  all  the  respect  he  entertain* 
ed  for  his  hon.  and  learned  friend,  the  con- 
siderations which  appeared  satisfactory  m 
the  case  of  felony*  did  not  extend  to  that 
of  treason.  On  looking  back  to  the  his* 
tory  of  the  country,  it  was  sufficiently 
evident  that  corruption  of  blood  had  ope* 
rated,  and  was  still  likely  to  operate,  on 
that  description  of  persons  who  were  most 
dangerous  to  the  state  in  such  cases.  This 
law  appeared  still  more  necessary  from 
the  consideration  that  treason,  in  the  po- 
pular opinion,  did  not  possess  that  charac- 
ter of  atrocity  which  was  atuched  to 
other  crimes.  He  denied  that  the  number 
of  exceptions  which  appeared  tothe  general 
principle  of  this  law  on  the  statute,  book 
was  an  arffoment  against  the  law ;  for  the 
loyalty  of  the  son  was  thereby  allowed  to 
redeem  the  crime  of  the  iather«  aiid  bm 
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was  driven  to  makaf  a  merit  of  giving  hii 
aerriees  to  Iha  existing  power.  The  pre- 
sent state  of  the  law,  wnich  left  to  the  cle* 
mency  of  the  crown  and  of  parlianifnt> 
the  means  of  restoring  estates  to  those 
who  by  their  loyalty  merited  that  restora- 
tion«  might  be  calico  a  base  mode  of  brib- 
ing loyalty  :  bat  he  was  willing  to  accept 
that  mode,  if  no  better  one  offered  itself. 
He  did  not  see  how  they  could  avoid  the 
consequences  of  making  children  suffer 
for  a  parent's  default,  Cicero  entertained 
the  same  opinion,  when  he  said,  that  no- 
thing was  more  conducive  to  the  public 
good,  than  that  men's  affection  to  the  go« 
▼ernment  should  be  influenced  by  the  af- 
fection they  bore  to  the  future  welfare  of 
their  posterity.  Property,  indeed,  was 
the  creature  of  law,  which  might  attach  to 
it  such  conditions  as  it  thought  fitting.  He 
knew  of  no  principle  of  common  justice 
by  which  an  elder  son  claimed  aright 
above  all  his  brothers:  that  was  found- 
ed only  on  the  common  law,  on  a  sort  of 
immutable  basis,  and  immemorial  usage  in 
this  kingdom.  He  would  not  look  back 
to  the  times  of  the  Saxons,  but  would  look 
only  to  the  efiects  of  this  law*  If  it  was, 
like  some  others,  inapplicable  to  existing 
circumstances,  he  would  vote  for  repealing 
it:  but  he  thought  otherwise  at  present, 
and  must  continue  to  do  so,  until  he  heard 
more  convincing  arguments.  He  was, 
therefore,  unwilling  to  strip  the  crime  of 
treason  of  its  legal  consequences. 

Mr.  Loekkari  agreed  precisely  in  what 
had  fallen  from  the  hon«  gentleman  who 
had  just  sat  down.  He  was  against  doing 
away  with  corruption  of  blood  altogether; 
and  was  for  continuing  it  in  cases  of  high 
treason.  He  admitted,  with  those  who  had 
gone  before  him,  that  the  prospect  of  such 
a  blot  in  the  family  escutcheon  might 
£urly  be  presumed  to  operate  on  the  mind, 
ud  therefore  was  he  against  that  part  of 
the  Bill  which  went  to  abolish  corruption 
of  blood  even  in  cases  of  high  treason.  H^ 
admitted  the  propriety  of  toking  away  the 
corruption  of  blood  from  cases  of  felony. 

BIr.  IVakeraU  observed,  that  all  the  Bills 
of  his  hon.  and  learned  friend  indicated 
the  intention  of  altering  the  whole  system 
of  our  criminal  laws.  Of  that  intention  he 
conld  not  approve,  as  he  did  not  see  the 
necessity  for  such  a  systematic  alteration. 
He  contended  lor  the  propriety  of  not 
doing  away  with  the  corruption  of  blood, 
as  4he  fear  of  such  an  affliction  to  their 
poetarity  might  prevent  the  commission  of 
crittai  it  each  danfeiana  tandenqr-    ^ 


cases  of'  high*  tifeason,  he  thought  it  veiy 
right  to  be  reteined.  It  had.been  said  that 
there  waft  a  difihrence  between  the  laws  of 
Scotland  and  England  on<lbis  subject,  and 
that  there  were  even  difibreni  laws  for  dif- 
ferent coontiea  in  England ;  but  he  wouM 
maintain,  that,  to  talk  of  introducing  now 
Acts  for  the  purpose  of  smoothing  down 
these  difierences— of  equalising  these  kws^ 
was  absurd.  (Hear,  hear !  from  the  OppO|^ 
sition  benches.)  His  hon.  and  Isarned 
friend  had  disclaimed  ivtftematic  iaB0va<« 
tion ;  but  what  other  character  could  ha 
given  to  the  Bills  introdnced  by  him  ^  Onn 
individual  Bill  after  another  had  been  in« 
troduced  :  his  hon.  and  learned  frirad  was 
proceedidg  step  by  step ;  in  progress  of 
time  he  would  go  roond  the  whole  ordo 
of  criminal  code ;  and  by  and  by,  if  tba 
House  were  to  give  way,  all  the  laws 
would  be  swept  into  this  vortex  of  ionova* 
tion.  He  was  not  for  giving  up  the  cor* 
ruption  of  blood,  sincerely  believing  in  its 
necessity  as  now  esteblished  by  law ;  ha 
should  therefore  support  the  amendment. 
The  Aiionuy  (Smeral  said,  he  disapproved 
of  the  Bill:  and  particularly  that  part  of 
it  which  went  to  do  away  with  corruption 
of  blood  in  cases  of  high  treason ;  for  two 
reasons,  first,  the  prevention  of  corrpption 
of  blood ;  and  secondly,  as  to  its  operation 
on  the  mode  of  trial  for  high  treason  as  at 
present  established.  Respecting  the  first 
point,  in  tracing  a  pedigree  it  undoubted* 
ly  might  be  somewhat  inconvenient  to  find 
that  blemish  which  would  be  left  by  those 
who  had  been  convicted  of  high  treaSbn; 
but  would  that  objection  be  sufiicient  for 
abolishing  what  tended  so  essentially  to 
the  protection  of  the  stete  as  this  peculiar 
mode  of.  punishment  for  high  treason  \ 
With  regard  to  his  second  point,  the  ope- 
ration on  the  mode  of  trial,  at  present  all 
persons  accused  of  high  treason  must  be 
supplied,  agreeably  to  the  7th  of  king  Wil* 
liam,with  copies  of  the  indictment,  the 
pannel,  the  list  of  witnesses  to  be  adduced 
against  the  accused,  and  of  all  the  overt 
acte  charged.  Here  there 'was  a  most  ma- 
terial di£&rence  firom  all  modes  of  trial  for 
other  crimes  than  that  of  high  treason, 
solely  because  the  conviction  carried  socb 
e£fecte  with  it;  but  this  Bill  would  go  to 
do  away  with  those  privileges^  if  the  ae- 
verity  of  the  punishment  by  corrapison  of 
blood  were  to  be  swept  frpm  the  stetute* 
book.  He  disapproved  of  the  Bill  there- 
fore,  because  it  went  to  take  away  a  va« 
luabla  safeguard  to  the  secority  of  tli% 
elat^  wbidi  vraa  a  most  aarioas  innQtatiam 
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Obloael  BnmUami  mud,  thai  mie  ol^« 
ttoa  to  Ibe  Bill*  wkicb  bad  ilruck  bim 
.twrsf/ftrcibliy,  wm»  thai  wbicb  bad  JMtfc 
beaa  alaM  by  tha  bonf  and  leafnad  maoi- 
ber  wboifibkeiaat.  But.perbapa*  if  tha 
Bill  paapadf.it  would  be  easy  lo  get  rid  of 
tbo'ObdacUon  fojr  aiteriog  tbe  Ac(  of  king 
WiUiani  on  ihta  auk^ct^  and  if  ao,  tbe  la* 
boura  of  his^bon.  and  kamed  friend  wooid 
Bot  b«»  at  an  end.  Tba  wbele  of  tkw  quea^ 
lion  was,  in  bia^miodi  sat  at  reat  by  (be  Act 
of  170fi.  Tkat  Act  did  wbat  loid  Somaiv 
hiditiot  dared  to  di>  in  1709,  ner  lord 
Hardvciofce  m  1746 ;  it  extended  tbe  oor« 
Koptian  of  blood  in  casea  of  bigb  traaaon* 
to  perpelaieyt  ^bkb  thoae  great  men  in 
fturner  tines,  bad  reatricted  ta  ibe  iilo  of 
tbe  PretenderpOr  any  of  bia  deaeendanta^ 
iroBi  veaaons  of  atate,  wbicb  eaiaied  at  the 
tSBM*  only.  Those  acts  were  not  the  froU 
of  eentemplatire  and  spacolative  wisdom* 
bofc  of  immediate  policy,  of  a  coociprooiis^ 
iag  and  temporising  spirit.  Tbey  wished 
tA  secure  the  Unioowfcbey  were  therefore 
oUaged  to  compromise  with  tbe  Scotch. 
Wbat  took  place  in  1700  bad  put  the 
question  at  rest.  It  was  fiiand  that  a  di»> 
puied  socoessioB  at  one  time»  and  a  dispu* 
tatioQs  pbiloaophy*  at  aootbar*  might  breed 
rebellion  and  treaaon,  and  it  waa  iberdore 
tbouffht  necessary  to  provide  against  both 
aa  all  limea.  The  same  argvments  were, 
boWevor,  brongbt  in  array  agaia»  which 
bad  been  before  rebutted.  Among  those 
WMs  tbe  hardship  done  to  the  innooent  off- 
apting.  But  lo  this  it  bad  been  well  an* 
anserody  that  proper^'  was  tbe  creatwo  of 
aooiety,  and  that  the  right  of  paoperty 
ooold  not  therefore  bo  inaiated  on  for  tba 
dmtroction  of  society.  Now  there  weao 
}Mwsoos  tempted  to  the  commission  of  tbia 
Cfime  of  high  treaaoB»  whose  minds  were 
m  dialortod  and  disturbed,  that  tbey  cattd 
■othing  about  themsehres,  onery  Ibing 
went  wrong  with  them,  tbe  whole  world 
went  wrong,  all  was  a  wid»«preadiogacona 
of  confosion  and  deaolationi  tbey  were 
Mdy  le  plunge  blindfold  aad  headlong 
into,  it,  but  a  sudden  thought  shot  acrosa 
tbeir  roindB-<«lheir  children«^tbeir  postei^ 
aily^i-tbeir  property«»what  would  beooose 
of  them  f  Waa  it  not  a  providential  eir. 
•umaKaace,  that  in  a.  case  of  tide  magni- 
tnde  and  importance  to  society,  where  wo 
bad  no  other  check  upon  the  pastiont* 
wtbere  tbe  4niwl  was  so  slippary<  thai  wo 
bad  no  other  hold  of  it,  me  had  this  soao 
one  u  the  proapectivo  and  unalttvable  aft^ 
aacbmantf  to  kindred  mkI  posleritw^  Tbia 
oqnally  nmoifofl  iia  tbo-oaaa^  bm^ 
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f nptey  and  auicide.  It  waa  an  oniforaal 
trait  of  Jiuman  nature.  It  was  a  eoneh»ii 
sioo  demonstrable  from  all  law  and  idl 
bisloffy.  The  same  4hiog  had  been  said 
by  Cicero  mwicirteres  m  pMrnm*  Bui 
difficulties  present  themaeUe^ip««con?tty<« 
aocipg  difficulties;  not  that  these  wuro 
Tory  important,  evn  to  tboso  who  had  to 
solve  them.  But  what  were  these  dtfficoU 
ties  arisittg.from  a  flaw  in  the  title  of  att 
estate,  in  competition  with  the  nmiato« 
nance  of  tbe  first  principles  of  aU  pvoparty » 
of  »U  laKv,  and  all  society  ?  Tbo  nutborily 
of  sir  William  Blacksiona  bad  been  ro* 
ferred  to  as  against  tbe  eofruptioo  of  blood* 
But  it  was  not  foir  to  look  at  a  few  sen« 
tencea  brought  in  a^ornaaMntal  flouriabea 
at  the  end  of  a  lecture,  to  enliven  tbe  sln^ 
denia  of  a  coUeae.  Hia  opinioa  wnw  to  ho 
eollecsed  from  the  whole  bearing  and  tanoa 
of  bia  work,  which  was  decidedly  ba  favont 
ef  tbo  prevailing  ayatem*  In  the  whole 
course  of  this  debate,  not  qno  word  bad 
been  said  ahomt  bomMsra-^wire  tbav  to  bo 
transmitted  along  witb  the  estate  f  Waa 
the  <  corruption  of  blood'  to  become  a 
phrase  }  Were  we  to  teach  tbe  jroutb  of 
this  country  thai  then  waa  a  pare,  ua<* 
tainted,  uncorrupted  blood,  and  anotbor 
wbicb  was  corrvptod  and  tainmd?  He 
shonU  da  all  in  bis  power  to  prevent  tbe 
Introduction  of  such  folae  ana  degradiBg 
mnxiou,  and  abowM  therefore  oppose  tbo 
present  motion*  He  snpporled  tbe  Bill  eo 
far  as  it.  went  to  do  away  the  corrnptiMl 
of  blood  in  caaea  of  fefony ,  but  he  thought 
it  ougbt  to  km  retained  in  cases  of  high 
treason.  However  far  be  .might  amens  to 
the  peopriety  of  doing  away  tin  corruption 
of  blood  in  caaea  of  felony,  be  oertainlj 
could  not  agree  t»  its  abolitson  In  onset  of 
bifsh  tceaaouw  - 
The  JJobctier  Qnurei  cose  Bserely  foe  tbo 

Enrpose  of  not  iocnrring  the  reproof  whiob 
e  had  formerly  received  in  consequence 
of  hie  silaacow  He  bad  read  all  tbe  antho* 
ritiea  upon  thia  subject,  and  aiiil  mainlnin* 
ed  the  opinion  he  bad  formerly  dehveved. 
He  eonld  not  avoid  cenaidaring  tbia  Bill  aa 
apartef  a  syatena  wbicb  is  woukl  not  be 
expedient  te'introduce*  Tbe  preeent  Bill 
was  not  "called  for  by  any  necsmily,  and 
it  woold  remove  one  of  tbs  safoguarda  of 
tbe  eottsiitution.  Thia  waa  the  pfineipol 
ground  nposi^  wbieb  he  aesaed  hia  oppoei« 
tion  to  it.  He  had  bee»  aapremnSed  aa 
having  saidy  en  a  former  ecansion,  tbns 
many  peoplo  wove  found*  veady  S»  doatroy 
thomaefooo  for  tbe  good  0^ 
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Wba*-b0  bftd  aiid  WM,  thftt  when 
litMVMBffe  inaortd  by  a  p«bcy  pf  iiMiiraM«<» 
tbe  coniidwaitei  oi  tbe  iMtihtiiocb  mn 
«reol  woild  prodaoe  to  bii  family  bad 
9hM  cbacbed  tba  band  of  Iba  aaicidet  and 
pwfantad  iba  caannissioo  of  the  crime. 

fiir  &  RomMfy  rap^ied  lo  the  variant  ar- 
gumaala  which  bad  beao  urgad  againtt  the 
Bill.  Ha  Hiid  that  hit  aMtion  want  to  a 
genaiml  principla^  to  take  away  corrupt 
tion  of  blood  in  all  cases  whatever^  of  fe- 
lea?  aa  well  as  Ireaaoii ;  and  it  was  eoly 
laltb  rsspact  to  tbe  latter  ibal  it  was  eb« 
jaeladtCL  Ha  tbo«ght»  tbafoioie Jt  sboald 
not  be  entiraly  tbrawn  oot.  Both  bis  hoD« 
friand  Bear  bim^  and  Iba  right  hon.  gan« 
tkOMti  oppoaka  (Mr.  Yorke)  bad  signified 
Ibeir  appvobaiioo  of  tbe  principle  as  it  ap» 
plied  to  all  cases  bat  treason,  and  he 
tbafefoie  was  at  a  loss  to  kaaw  bow^tbe 
ngbt  bon«  gentlemaa  wooU  leconcile  his 
netioB,  so  have  the  Bill  read  that  day  six 
■Ninths,  by  wbicb  it  weold  be  entirely 
loaly  with  bis  speech  wbicb  apnreTed  of  it 
ki  part.  He  had  becB  acoasoa  of  bariiig 
»  ajritaas,  and  to  this  charge  he  most  plead 
gmltjf ,  if  by  having  a  sjrslem  it  was  meant 
Ibat  us  enacting  or  repealing  one  law»  yea 
coDsidered  the  effect  it  would  hare  upon 
etber  lews*  >  His  Immu  and  learaed  friend 
oppoaite  (Mr.  Wetherall)  bad  completely 
aasoilpsied  biosself  from  this  charge  of 
syateni,  when  be  dedaied  that  be  was  for 
baving  eae  lew  >■  Kcnt^  and  anolber  tai 
Msddtesea;  one  la#  in  Saatland,  and  ano» 
ther  ia  fingland.  la  another  place,  wbicb 
be  sboaU  net  mention^  it  bad  bean  ob» 
jcdad  to  him  tfaaa  lie  bad  not  proceedad 
more  systematically,  that  be  had  not  laid 
down  a  general  principle  of  legislation, 
and  ikealoped  a  regeiar  plan  of  akerations 
ia  ear  criaanal  law*  8a  impassible  waa  it 
to  provide  against  all  the  okgectiona  which 
woald  be  made  loany  onewboiodiscriet- 
ly  oflered  htmsalf  in  tbe  cbaraoler  of  a  le* 
gialator !  The  bintawbicb  bad  baea tbrown 
eat  about  modeni'  ligbta  and  modern  pbi* 
koopby  affected  hies  but  little,  wbea  ha 
feflected  tbaa  bis  epioions  were  confirmed 
by  tbe  anthority  of  same  of  ear  most  emi- 
aent  writers.  One  of  these  was  Mr.  Jee- 
tiee  BlacksloBe.  The  corraption  of  blood, 
ba  bad  decftsrad,  was  aa  injottice  wbicb 
eogbt  to  have  baea  abelalied  wtth  tbe 
mifiaay  teaurea.  Iba  late^Mv*  YerUr  had 
baaa  <{Beic^  8gaiast:biia  on  the  sol^ect  of 
fciisiiurear  but  aatUriy.  He  bad  letters 
asbis  paasassioa  arhnob  bad  pasaetf  betwaea 
itabia  ebanismranA  air  W.  Bbttto- 
vbvji'JMKpmsfaoaii^Wa 


€ommetftaries,  which  be  did  not  ceaadar 
sa  tbe  mere  oMiaoients  of  a  college  lecture^ 
Bel  it  had  been  taidk  that  that  passage  was 
of  BO  anthority  whsttver,  thai  it  wis  a 
mere  idle  flourish,  though  the  work  its^f 
was  of  great  aatbority.  On  the  otbev 
band,  it  bad  been  said  by  a  very  high  ma* 
gistrate,  that  it  was  tbe  work  of  a  specn* 
lative  maa  in  his  closeL  Itsboold  be  ra« 
mambered,  however,  that  that  specolative 
man  had  been  advanced  to  be  a  jadge^ 
thatxhe  sat  many  years  in  a  coort  of  jos* 
tice,  and  that  he,  a  little  before  bis  deaib» 
corrected  tbe  ninth  edition  of  his  work,  as 
he  had  carefully  done  all  the  preceding 
ones.  He  sent  the  proof  sheet  relating  to* 
tbe  corraption  of  bleed  to  Mr.  Yorke,  who 
retoroed  for  answer, "  it  is  one  thing  le 
explain  the  law,  and  another  to  wish  le 
see  it  altered;  tbe  first  is  what  I  have 
done,  I  have  never  sone  farther  in  what  I 
have  written  on  forfeiture.'' '  1\  was  evi* 
dent  that  his  opinion  coold  not  be  cited 
agajost  sir  W.  Blackstone,  even  if  forfeiture 
and  corraption  ef  blood  were  tbe  same 
thing;  bot  sir  W.  Blackstone  bad  himseV 
as  strenooosly  defended  forfeiture' so  be 
had  opposed  tbe  corruption  of  blood.  Hia 
hon.  friend  (Mr.  Frankland)  bad  disco- 
vered, that  tbe  whole  question  was  settled 
in  1799 ;  if  so,  it  was  settled  without  a 
single  word  being  said  of  the  matter :  for 
that  Act  related  only  to  forfeiture.  He  did 
not  expect  the  charge  of  innovation  to  be 
echoed  from  tbe  hon.  member  who  sat  oa 
the  opposite  side  of  the  House,  who  bad 
Umself  brought  in  one  of  the  greatest  ia^ 
navetions  in  our  law-^be  Armed  Distriet 
Bill.  Neither  did  he  expect  tbe  diatinc* 
tioB  lo  b^  taken  wbicb  a  learned  gentled 
maa  bad  made  use  of  with  respect  to  real 
and  pevsonal  property.  If  a  maa  held  aa 
eaiata  oiiAy  far  a  thousand  years,  it  woaM 
descend  in  spile  ef  the  eaisting  law.  Aaa» 
ther  iacaosistency  in  that  kw  was,  that  it 
only  applied-  if  the  person  died  iateslata^ 
otherwise  be  coold  leave  bis  whole  pr^ 
party  tebis  desoeadanis,  by  will.  It  had 
been  objected  to  him,  that  we  ought  net 
on  his  priadplea  to  punish  tbe  guilty  at 
all,  beceose  tbeir  foie  afieeted  tb*tr  rela^ 
ttvev  aad  frieuda ;  but  it  d«d  tbts  only  ii»» 
directly  aad  inevilspbly,  freia  thnr  nynu 
pathy  with  others ;  whereas  tbe  corrup- 
tion ef  bleed  puaisbed  the  innoceiit  di* 
rectly  and  voluntarily,  asid  the  guilry  only 
foMn<  sympathy  and  vistueas  attachnaiwt 
to  these  connected  wicb  Ihera  by  tbe  tin 
'  cf  bleed.  Wby  aei,  indeed,  cany  tbe 
laaaanbig  a  Uma  fsthsis  aad  infliiBt  acM 
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paoiBhoieiit  upon  the  relaikMit :  ThU  bttf 
been  formerly  done.  In  Aroot's  caset^ 
there  was  an  accoant  of  a  woman  in  Scoi* 
land,  who  had  been  pat  to  the  torture  to 
Biake  her  confew.  She  had  firmoeas 
enough  to  resist :  hot  she  had  a  son  of  15, 
and  a  daughter  of  7  years  old  ;  they  were 
put  to  the  torture  also,  and  this  was  more 
than  she  could  bear.  The  hon.  and  learned 
mover  then  added  other  arguments  in  sup- 
port of  the  JBill,  and  hoped  that  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  would  not  persist  in  bis 
amendment,  particularly  as  he  had  been 
token  rather  by  surprize  in  having  the  de» 
bate  come  on  to-night. 

The  House  divided,  when  there  appear- 
ed.  Against  receiving  the  Report,  55 ; 


For  it,  43;  Majority,   12.    The 
therefore  losl^ 


Bill 


le 
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T\iCid^t  April  6. 

Minutes  op  tub  Evidbncb  takbn 
bbporb  the  loids  comiiittbbs  on  thb 
East  India  Company's  Appaies  (Omii- 
mmcd.)"]  The  order  of  adjournment  being 
cead :  the  counsel  are  called  in. 

The  Right  Hon.  John  Lord  Teign- 
MOUTH  is  called  in,  and,  having  been 
sworn  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  a 
chair  is  placed  for  his  lordship  near 
the  table,  and  hislorilship  is  examined 
as  follows : 

B^  CSniasef.]  Will  your  lordship  bform 
^e  Committee  how  long  your  lordship 
was  in  the  service  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany ?-—Abont  30  years,  of  which  period 
I  was  resident  about  24  in  India.  I  was 
chiefly  employed  in  the  revenue  depart* 
nent,  until  I  was  appointed  a  member  of 
the  supreme  cooncil  at  Bengal.  I  was 
aomething  more  than  three  years  a  member 
of  the  supreme  cooncil,  and  about  foor 
and  a  hair  governor  general.-*!  had  many 
opportonitiet  of  obtaining  a  knowledge  of 
the  character  of  the  natives  of  Bengal,  and 
It  was  my  constant  endeavour  to  obtain  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  it«M-I  thiiric  them 
very  tenacious  of  their  peculiar  habits, 
customs,  and  prejndicei»  and  that  a  viola* 
tion  of  them  would  be  strongly  felt  by 
them. 

In  the  event  of  the  trade  being  opened 
between  thif  ooontry  and  India,  and  free 
permission  granted  to  the  native^  of  this 


•hip's  opinion  that  any  set kms  et ila  ere  lo 


be  apprehended  .to  the  peace  and  ^bappi* 
ness  of  the  natives  of  that  part  of  the  coon* 
try  ?— An  unrestrained  admission  of  En« 
ropeans  into  the  country,  in  the  mode  in 
which  it  has  been  explained  by  the  coon- 
sell  would  certainly  in  my  opmion  be  at* 
tended  with  very  great^  inconvenience 
and  embarrs(ksment  to  the  government  of 
the  country,  and  might  probably  be  at- 
tended with  mischievous  and  dangerous 
consequences. 

Does  your  lordship  apprehend  that 
those  consequences  would  be  danseroos-to 
the  peace  and  happiness  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  country  ?— The  admission  of  a  num- 
ber of  Europeans  into  the  interior  of  Ben- 
gal, of  people  unacquainted  with  the  habiu 
and  customs  of  the  natives  of  that  country 
and  many  of  them  entertaining  a  contempt 
for  them,  would  probably  be  attended  with 
this  inconvenience,  that  tbey  would  often 
violate  the  prejudices  of  the  natives  by 
their  conduct,  and  excite  a  considerable 
degree  of  irritation  in  the  natives  by  snch 
conduct;  but  whether  it  would  be  attend- 
ed with  evil  consequences  to  the  peace  of 
the  country,  generally  speaking,  I  feel 
some  hesitation  in  giving  any  positive 
opinion;  there  is  another  instance  in 
which  I  think  the  unrestrained  admis^oa 
of  Europeans  in  the  mode  pointed  out 
would  also  be  attended  with  bad  conse* 

Suences,  that  it  would  tend  to  lower  the 
Iritish  character  in  the  estimate  of  the 
natives ;  and  that  might  be  deemed  a  dan» 
geroos  eflect,  when  the  great  disproportion 
between  the  inhabitants  of  India  and  the 
number  of  Europeans  is  taken  into  consi- 
deration. 

Can  your  lordship  form  any  estimate  of 
the  proportion  of  the  Europeans  in  that 
country  to  the  natives  ?— Is  the  question 
confined. to  Bengal  or  to  all  India  ? 

It  is  confined  to  those  coontrtes  with 
which  your  lordship  is  acquainted.— If  the 
question  referred  to  all  India,  I  could 
answer  it  with  more  certainty;  and  I 
should  say  then,  that  I  considered  the 
proportion  of  natives  to  Europeans  to  be 
that  of  abont  two  millions  oi  natives  to 
1000  Europeans.  I  suppose  the  natives 
subject  to  the  British  government  in  India 
to  be  nearly  sixty  millions,  and  the  whole 
number  of  Europeans  in  all  parts  of  India 
probably  not  to  exceed  thirty  thousand. 

Supposing  that  irritation  which  your 
lordship  has  supposed  would  take  place  in 
the  mimls  of  the  natives,  firooi  unrestrained 


country  to  enter  and  reside  in  the  Bengal 

provinces  at  their  pleaaore^  is  it  yonr  loctl*  |  iniercourse  with  Rnropeuna,  and  soppesing 
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in  their  opiiwni  wbkh  your  lordihtp'  has 
allBded  to,  do  yoa  not  think  kmight  nlti<* 
mstely  •StcX  the  tfeahility  of  the  British 
empire  in  India  ?*^A  long  coarse  of  irrita* 
tion,  and  an  increasing  sentiment  of  degra- 
dation, might  lead  to  such  an  efiiect.  That 
conseqoence  would  very  much  depend  upon 
the  number  of  Europeans  so  admitted  into 
India,  and  the  degree  of  irritation  which 
they  might  excite ;  I  should  suppose  that 
much  of  the  evil  might  be  corrected  by 
the  interposition  of  the  goTomments  in 
India. 

If  such  traders  were  restrained  from 
prooeeding  into  the  interior  of  the  country, 
tmt  were  permitted  to  resort  to  and  reside 
in  all  the  ports  of  the  peninsula  el  will,  do 
you  apprehend  any.  similar  efiects  from 
that  permission  ?— In  thnX  case  I  should 
think  the  effects  would  be  comparatifely 
liule. 

If  Englishmen  were  allowed  by  law  to 
pervade  at  will,  and  reside  freely  at  all 
parts  of  the  Bengal  provinces,  is  your  lord- 
ship of  opinion  that  it  would  be  possibly  in 
the  power  of  the  supreme  court  at  Calcutta, 
to  which  alone  at  present  Englishmen  are 
criminally  amenaole,  to  prevent  or  to 
punish  the  oppression  of  the  natives  1>y 
such  persons?— The  supreme  court,  I 
should  conceive,  could  not  act  without  the 
assistance  of  the  local  governments,  because, 
the  superiotendance  of  the  police  of  the 
coantry  is  intrusted  to  officers  appointed 
by  the  government  of  Bengal ;  and  I  be- 
liere  that  those  officers  so  appointedf 
under  the  denomination  of  magistrate^ 
act  also  as  justices  of  the  peace*  The  su- 
preme court*  of  judicature  has  no  officers 
of  its  own  in  the  interior^  it  could  not 
therefore  in  the  first  instance  restrain  the 
oppressions  of  Europeans;  if  any  such 
were  practised,  the  complaint  of  the  suf- 
ferers would  probably  be  preferred  to  the 
European  magbtrates,  who  have  power  to 
apprehend  them,  and  might  send  them  to 
C^lcutte  for  trial  by  the  supreme  court  of 
judicature,  if  they  judged  it  right  and  expe- 
pedient.  I  do  not  think  that  any  power 
would  altogether  restrain  the  commission 
of  acts  of  oppression ;  'but  that  by  regula- 
tions adapted  to  the  case,  they  might  be 
prevented  by  punishment,  as  far  as  pu- 
nishment can  prevent  the  repetitioa  of 
crimes. 

Is  vour  lordship  of  opinion,  in  the  event 
of  a  Aee  trade  between  this  country  and 
India,  a  considerably  increased  demand 
for  European  articles  among  the  natives 
would  be  likely  to  uke  place  ?— I  think 


itot— I  am  not  aware  of  any  manufacturee 
in  this  country  that  the  natlres  would  be 
likely  to  purchase  in  any  considerable  de« 
ffree ;  this  opinion  is  formed  from  my 
knoudedge  of  their  modes  of  living  in 
India. 

Is  your  lordship  of  opinion,  that  under 
the  present  system,  or  any  other  systen^ 
that  might  be  adopted  for  the  government 
of  the  Indian  empire,  that  there  is  any  re»-^ 
sonable  probability  that  the  general  maie 
of  the  population  of  India  should  so  in- 
crease in  wealth  as  to  be  enabled  to  pur- 
chase European  articles  to  any  considera- 
ble degree  ? — I  see  no  prospect  of  it;  but 
I  should  not  reft  my  answer  to  that  ques'- 
tion  merely  on  the  increase  of  wealth,  but 
my  opinion  b  founded  principally  on  the 
modes  of  living  of  the  natives. 

In  particular,  does  your  lordship  think 
that  there  would  be  any  chance  of  their 
wearing  British  woollens  in  the  rainy 
season  ?*-Some  few  might  be  induced  u> 
wear  our  broad-cloths  in  the  cold  season^ 
but  the  bulk  of  the  people  would  not  be 
able  to  purchase  them :  and  with  respect 
to  the  higher  ranks  I  should  think  they 
would  prefer  the  shawb  of  the  country  to 
our  broad-cloths.  I  should  suppose  that 
the  increased  sale  of  broad-cloths  would 
be  very  limited. 

When  your  lordship  stales  that  some 
few  might  be  induced  to  buy  the  broad* 
cloths  of  this  country,  does  your  lordship 
mean  that  these  persons  are  m  .the  higher 
ranks  ?*«No,  I  do  not  I  should  rather 
conceive  them  in  a  rank  neither  the  high* 
est  nor  the  lowest ;  I  would  for  instance 
state  the  patire  servants  of  Europeans; 
but  under  any  circumstances,  I  think  very 
few  vrould  be  likely  to  use  them. 

Your  lordship  has  referred  for  the  foun- 
dation of  your  opinion  to  the  general  situa- 
tion of  the  mass  of  the  population  in  that 
country ;  will  your  lordship  be  so  good  as 
to  state  the  general  situation  of  the  mass 
of  the  population  as  to  their  houses,  fumU 
tore,  dress,  and  food  ?— The  general  mass 
of  the  population  of  India  live  in  straw 
huts ;  their  furniture  consbu  of  a  few  ar- 
ticles of  the  country,  mats,  and  a  few 
earthen  pots  for  dressing  their  victuals; 
tbeir  food  in  general  is  rice  ;  their  dress 
b  a  very  small  proportion  of  cotton  cloth 
the  produce  of  the  coontr)r. 

Did  It  happen  to  fall  within  your  lord* 
ship's  knowledge,  while  you  were  in  the 
supreme  council,  and  at  the  head  of  the 
Bengal  government,  that  the  CfNupany 
used  Of  ery  eii4«iTour  to  iplroduce  Sura* 
♦ 
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pean  manofiictores  to  all  that  part  of  tin 
oouatiy  wkhifi  the  extent  of  theiv  char* 
ter  ?«p-J  have  always  underitood  it  to  be 
their  wish  and  endeavour  so  to  do. 
•  I9  it  your  lordship's  opinion  that  the 
present  system  of  the  Indian  trade  is  fally 
aiieaaate  to  supply  any  increased  demand 
Ibr  European  commodities  araoRg  the  na* 
tiees  that  is  likely  to  arise  } — ^Upon  my 
eattmate  of  the  wants  of  the  nativeaf  1 
ahoald  certainly  think  it  is. 

Examined  6/  the  CommUtee. 

Doring  youp  residence  in  India,  had  not 
the  European  inhabitants  greatly  increas* 
ed  ?-i-l  sboaiti'  think  they  mast  very  eon- 
aiderably. 

Ha^re  the  regohuions  that  were  in  feree 
when  your  lordship  was  in  India,  proTtd 
adewiate  to  prev«ni  Europeans  restdvnfr  in 
the  mteriorof  the  coantvy  from  dislurbni|f 
the  peace  of  the  country,  or  oppressing 
the  native  inharbitants? — There  were  in- 
atances  when  I  was  in  In^,  of  acta  of  op* 
pvtssion  conHnitted  by  Europeans;  and 
wheaevier  Mich  occurred,  and  were  reported 
t«  goveniment,  Jt  interred  and  panislied' 
them,  i  do  not  think  any  regitlatfOBS 
mmdd  akegetber  prevent  acta  of  eppret- 
aion,  and  acts  disturbing  the  peace  of  the 
country,  aUhough  the  repetition  of  them 
might  be  in  a  great  measure  piweiiteJby 
panishing  the  offenders. 

In  those  instances  of  eppreision  to  which-* 
your  lordship  refers,  had  too  in  your  eon- 
ttaaplation  persons  actually  in  the  service 
0$  the  Cum  puny,  or  persons  Ucenaed  to  re-> 
aide  within  the  cooatry  by  their  govern- 
metit  ?-— I  meant  principally  persona  licen- 
sed by  the  government  to  f«nde  in  the 
country,  as  I  suppose  the  question  alkided 
tothem^  hut  my  answer  would  ecfuaHy  ap- 
ply to  the  Company's  servants. 

Was  there  any  considerable  trade  car- 
ried on  by  the  Americana  when  your  lord- 
Mp  was  in  the  government  in  India  ?»-I 
ralhef  think  not ;  at  that  period*  there  was 
t  gentleman  in  Calcutta  who  called  him- 
self an  American  consul ;  but  I  believe 
that  the  government  did  not  acknowledge 
bim  in  that  character,  although  they  were 
disposed  to  shew  him  all  peraenal  at- 
tention* 

In  the  event  of  a  free  trade  being  opened 
with  the  principal  aettlemefttt  of  Indfo, 
dees  not  your  lordship  conceive,  that  the 
power  of  government  would  be  sofivtent 
tO"  prevent  those  HI  eflects  whvch  your 
lardshfp  seems  to  have  apprehended  franr 
an  ttsrtilrakied  unerooone  i^^l  do  not 
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ihmk  my  ragalationa  ef  government  ceaki 
altogether  pteveat  acta  m  iiijasUce  nv  ap** 
pressi^n  hy  Buropeaoa  in  the  ualarior,  hiat 
that  regulatimis  might  he  ao  framed  aa  to 
bring  the  offender  to  pantahment,  in  which 
ease  some  of  the  evtk  woafal  be  mitigated. 

In  the  houses  of  natives  of  weateh,  ia  it 
not  usaal  to  ioor  their  roams  with  awmlfan 
manafactoces  of  Europe  ?-*I  know  veiy 
little  ef  the  interior  of.  the  boeeea  of  the 
natives.  In  some  af  those  in  which  I  had 
accem,  which  were  those  of  the  piincipal 
natives  only,  I  believe  the  floor  may  have 
been  covered  in  some  instances  wstk  bread* 
cloth,  bat  in  general  with  whim  ^Mbh 
the  produce  of  the  oauntry. 

Did  year  lordship  find  Aat  thcro  waa 
any  demand  iee  British  mannfaetureit 
either  by  the  nalhoh  ev  people  of  Cade  f<-» 
The  nabob  had  amassed  a  verv  large  (pmn* 
tity  of  European  articles  in  a  noose,  vriiich 
was  known  by  the  name  of  the  Aina  Conch, 
at  Lucknow ;  but  it  waa  considered  at  n 
kind  of  moBemn  far  the  craliQeatien  of  a 
particular  propensity  el  the  nabob  oC 
Oode.  I  do  not  know  that  his  esampio 
was  hnitated  by  any  otheref  tha  panpte 
at  Lochnow. 

Was  hie  taste  for  British  manafaUasea 
merely  confined  to  the  aHtcWa  that  were 
deposited  in  bis  maseam  in  that  house  f— « 
i  believe  It  was ;  the  artides  theia  pein» 
cipally  consisted  of  watches,  clocfc9»  and 
jewellery  ot  diflhrent  kinds. 

Did  he  not  afiect  the  English  caatamn 
in  his  drem  ?— No,  I  do  net  vecolkct  that 
he  did. 

Is  it  yoor  lordahi(/s  opsnioo,  that  thn 
propositions  for  chancing  the  East  Indin 
system  tend  t/^  establish  these  tevritoriea 
as  colonies  ^— That  is  a  inestion  vrhwli 
wenid  require  more  consideration  than  I 
am  enabled  toi  give  to  it  at  present. 
Upowmy  view  e?  the  subject  I  do  not 
think  it  very  lihely  to  folhiw;  beeansa  I 
think  that  the  iperchmts  of  thiecoomiy, 
who  have  entertained  large  ideas  ef  thn 
profits  to  be  derived  from  an  uareatpicted 
trade  to  India,  will  be  disappointed  ia 
their  expectations;  and,  thatthoogh  at 
first  there  may  be  many  adventnrersi  that 
the  number  of  them,  in  fiitnre,  wiH  bo 
greatly  Kmited  by  the  disappointment  of 
theiv  expectatifHM. 

Has  the  Company  better  means  of  in« 
trochicing  our  manofactures  in  that  cean* 
try,  than  private  merehanta  N— If  the  tradn 
were  open,  I  should  suppose  private  mev* 
ehanta  would  have  equal  meaiie  vdth  the 
Companyi  of  intradaeing.  Mticlea'  of  tkm 
country  into  India. 
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Hajr«  vtitans  from  Earop«  establnh* 
ed  Wf  nannfiioloriet  in  Imm  ?«-«There 
iMve  been  eoachoMken,  carpenters,  ship- 
wrighu,  wMchroakeri,  and  tailors,  and 
perhaps  ot^r  trades ;  bot  I  do  not  recol- 
lect any  manufactories  ihat  baTe  been  es- 
tablished by  artisans  from  this  coontry, 
excepting  an  experioftentfor  tanning  skins, 
thesticeess  of  which  I  do  not  recollect. 

What  is  the  natare  of  those  restrictions 
and  regulations  which  yoor  lordship  con- 
ceives might  be  proyided  to  prevent  the 
inftuz  of  Boropeans  into  the  interior  of 
India,  in  the  event  of  the  trade  being 
opened  ?-«I  sappose  that  the  commanders 
of  vessels  importing  into  India  from  this 
country,  would  be  required  to  go  to  some 
port  in  India;  that  there  they  shoold>be 
reqnired  to  give  an  account  of  their  crew, 
passengers,  and  every  European  arriving 
in  India  in  their  vessels,  to  the  govern- 
ment ;  that  when  they  leave  the  port  they 
ahoald  be  required  to  mention  any  Enro- 
peana  who  came  out  in  their  ships  that 
nad  been  left  behind  ;  that  no  European 
ihoold  be  permitted  to  go  into  the  interior 
without  a  passport;  that  the  magistrates 
(and  the  regulations  might  be  extended  to 
collectors,  and  other  officers  of  the  go- 
vernment) be  ordered  to  stop  Europeans 
proceeding  in  the  interior  without  such 
passports ;  and  that  further,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  whether  any  had  ob- 
tained access  into  the  interior,  notwith- 
atandtng  these  precautions  and  regula- 
tions, that  every  British  subject  residing 
in  the  interior  should  be  required  to  give 
a  return  of  his  name,  residence,  and  occu- 
pation, once  or  as  much  oflener  in  a  year 
na  might  be  thought  necessary,  under  a 
general  notice ;  that  Europeans  failing  to 
comply  with  the  regulations,  should  be 
considered  as  forfeiting  any  right  they 
had  derived  (rem  licence  or  passport,  to 
reside  in  the  interior.  Those  are  the  re- 
golations  which  immediately  occur  to  me. 

Does  your  lordship,  upon  the  whole, 
conceive  the  regulations  your  lordship  has 
4IOW  enumerated,  would  be  sufficient*  to 
prevent  any  considerable  influx  of  Euro- 
peans into  the  interior  ?-— I  should  think 
so  a  considerable  degree,  but  not  entirely. 

Daring  the  period  of  your  lordship's 
acquaintance  with  India,  were  any  consi- 
derable number  of  Europeans,  not  subjects 
of  Great  Britain,  resident  in  the  interior  of 
India  ?— 1  should  think  very  few. 

Yon  confine  your  answer  to  the  Com- 
pany'* possessions  r — If  the  question  re- 
£ua  to  the  interior  of  India  bevond  the 
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Company's  possessions,  there  were  many 
nodoubtedly* 

Is  your  lordship  aware  of  any  consi- 
derable inconvenience  which  resulted  from 
the  intercourse  which  must  have  taken 
place  between  persons  so  circumstanced 
and  the  natives  of  India  ?— In  the  court  of 
the  Nizam  very  great  inconvenience  arose 
from  the  influence  of  the  French  com- 
manding troops  in  the  service  of  the  Ni- 
zam. I  think  it  is  probable  that  the  same 
inconvenience  was  more  or  less  felt  where* 
ever  there  were  Europeans  in  the  employ 
of  the  native  princes,  particularly  in  times 
of  unfriendly  discussion,  or  hcstility  be« 
tween  those  princes  and  the  Company's 
government. 

Would  the  regulations  to  which  your 
lordship  has  adverted  as  necessary  in  the 
event  of  a  free  trade  taking  place  with 
India,  for '  restraining  the  intercourse  of 
British  subjects  with  the  interior,  be  efiec* 
tual  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  distur- 
bance, onlesa  the  -subjecu  of  other  Euro- 
pean powers  can  be  efiectually  excluded 
from  that  intercourse  ?— Those  regulation! 
were  rather  meant  to  prevent  the  unli- 
censed influx  of  Europeans  into  the  inte- 
rior of  India,  then  to  restrain  them  when 
so  situated.  I  should  think  not,  if  the  sub- 
jects of  other  ppwers  bad  an  unrestrained 
access  into  the  interior  of  the  country ; 
but  I  believe  that  is  not  the  case  at  pre- 
sent, nor  has  ever  been  allowed  by  the 
British  government,  as  far  as  it'could  pre- 
vent it.        [Then  his  lordship  withdrew.] 

AaTiPicBas'  Wacbs  BIill.]  Viscount 
Siimomh  adverted  to  a  Bill  on  the  table, 
brought  from  the  Commons,  for  repealing 
so  much  of  certain  Acts  in  England  and 
Scotland  as  directed  magistrates  at  the 
quarter  sessions  to  fix  the  wages  of  artifi- 
cers, artizans,  handicraftsmen,  and  la- 
bourers, and  observed,  that  the  existence 
of  these  Acts  had,  until  lately,  been  un- 
known, particularly  an  Act  of  queen  Eli- 
zabeth, which  had  fallen  into  desuetude, 
and  the  existence  of  which  was  unknown 
to  the  magistrates,  and  even  to  high  au- 
thorities in  the  law,  as  well  as  to  the  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons,  which 
had  the  subject  of  wages  under  their  con- 
sideration last  session.  By  that  Act«  ma- 
gistrates were  directed  to  assemble  in 
every  county  at  the  Easter  quarter  sessions 
(any  one  being  absent  without  sufficient 
cause  being  liable  to  a  penalty),  to  fix  the 
rate  of  wages  of  artizans,  &c.  and  any  per- 
son of  that  description  receiving  lels  or 
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10  piirsiie.    He  was  inclined  to  move,  thai 
the  Report  sboold  be  received  that  day  six 
months,  or  that  it  should  be  rejected  alto- 
gether :    but  his  respect  for  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  induced  htm  to  adopt 
the  fiarmer  course.    For  his  pan,  he  enter* 
fatned  very  strong  doubts  as  to  the  propriety 
of  taking  away  corruption  of  blood  alto« 
g^htfr,  nor  was  there  one  (act  stated  as  a 
matter  of  grteyaoce  which  called  for  tbo 
inietpoaitionof  the  liouse,  to  remove  one 
of  the  moat  ancient  principles  of  the  com- 
mon law  of  the  land.  The  non*  and  learned 
l^tleman  had  staled,  that  this  Bill  did  not 
SffTeol  the  question  of  forfeiture,  but  in  his 
#pHiion,  if  it  was  passed,  it  would  befouod 
necessary  to  adopt  some  measure  for  guard* 
ing  theprerogatives  of  the  crown  from  being 
invaded  in  foifeitures.  The  hon.  and  learn- 
ed gentleman  iiad  principally  dwelt  on 
aome  general  notions  of  the  innocent  suf* 
Aring  for  tho  crimes  of  the  guilty.;   but 
Jie.moat  sav»  thitt  in  examining  questions 
ef  ancient  law,  he  was  inclined  to  decide 
4m  the  reasons  which  had  induced  their 
ancestors-  te  frame  H,  and  he  was  exceed- 
ingly jealous  of  those  new  lights  that  would 
fo  to  establish  it  as  a  maxim,  that  our  en- 
lire  penal  code  was  founded  in  cruelty  and 
injostice*    He  was  one  of  thqse  who  were 
fNT^ttdiced  in  favour  of  onr  ancient  lawi» 
Mi  least,  so  far  prejudiced,  aa  not  to  ac- 
quiesce in  any  alteration  of  thom,  nntil 
eome  strong  case  was  made  oqt  to  con- 
,vince  him  ctf  its  necemity.    He  hoped  he 
need  not  now  argue  that  treason  was  the 
greatest  and  most  atrocious  crime  that 
.eouki  be  committed  in  estate;   that  the 
person  guilty  of  it  was  accountable  for  all 
4he  crimes  attendant  upon  it^  and  that 
iberefore  it  was  an  abstract  of  all  other 
crimes.    This  being  fihe  case,  the  highest 
fMttalty  should  be  atUched  to  it;   and 
air  Matthew  Hale,  speaking  of  its  charac* 
tor  of  enormity,  had  said,  that  "  treason 
should  therefore  be  subject  to  the  greatest 
penalty/'    Was  the  state  to  have  no  pro* 
tection  against  the  greatest   crime  that 
could  be  committed  within  it  ?    By  the 
etatute  of  William,  the  proof  and  the  pu- 
nishment of  treason  hsa  been  rendered 
more  difficult:  and  were  they  to  withdraw 
those  ,  terrors  which  their   ancestors  had 
wisely  placed  around  this  crime  i    There 
was  no  difficulty  in  applying  to  the  crown 
for  restoration  of  hloiod;    and  the  statute- 
book  abounded  with  instances  of  this  kind, 
fiill  as  frequent  as  those  of  en  opposite 
nature.    But  one  would  be  led  to  imagine 
that  tba  hon.  and  laecned  gentleman  was 
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proposing  Bills  immediately  after  the  timer 
of  George  the  2d,  when  the  Jaw  was  in  ac* 
tlve  operation.  Was  it  a  time  to  relax 
the  law  against  the  crime  of  treason,  when 
tjie  memory  of  the  rebellion  in  the  sister 
kingdom  was  so  recent—when  it  had  been 
admitted,  in  that  House,  that  there  existed 
agiutors  who  were  anxious  for  the  aepara* 
tion  of  the  empire  ?  Had  they  .forgotten 
all  that  had  happened  in  the  north  of  Eng- 
land some  months  ago?  Snrely  they 
should  beware  how  they  altered  those 
salutary  laws,  at  a  period  when  all  the 
energies  of  the  state  should  be  excited  on 
the  one  hand  to  guard  acainst  foreign  ag- 
gression, and  on  the  other  againat  inters 
Dal  commotion.  The  right  hon.  gentle- 
man concluded  by  moving,  *'  That  the 
Report  be  brought  up  Uiat  day  six 
months." 

Mr.  Preum  defended  the  principle  of 
the  Bill,  and  denied  that  it  interfered  with 
the  law  of  forfeiture  in  any  respect;  on  the 
contrary,  he  maintained  that  it  enlarged 
the  rights  of  the  crown.  He  then  instanc* 
ed  several  cases,  in  which  the  law,  as  it 
nowstoodj  would  apply  ii^uriously  to  the 
possessors  of  properly  under  ai6ferent 
tenures ;  and  concluded  bv  saving,  that, 
as  a  practical  question,  he  felt  himself 
bound  to  give  the  Bill  his  support. 

Mr.  Wym  said,  that  though  he  should 
vote  in  favour  of  the  Report  being  brought 
op  to-morrow,  he  was  not  fully  prepared 
to  accede  to  the  whole  measure.  He  con- 
fessed that  he  had  heard  no  argument  of 
Miy  weight  against  takiog  away  corrup- 
tion of  blood  in  cases  of  felony,  while 
those  on  the  opposite  side  appeared  to  be 
conclusive.  But  he  was  obliged  to  con- 
fess, that  with  all  the  respect  he  entertain- 
ed for  his  hon.  and  learned  friend,  the  con- 
siderations which  appeared  satisfactory  in 
the  case  of  felony  did  not  extend  to  that 
of  treason.  On  looking  back  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  country,  it  was  sufficiently 
evident  that  corruption  of  blood  had  ope- 
rated, and  was  still  likely  to  operate,  on 
that  description  of  persons  who  were  most 
dangerous  to  the  state  in  such  cases.  This 
law  appeared  still  more  necessary  from 
the  consideration  that  treason,  in  the  po- 
pular opinion,  did  not  possess  that  charac- 
ter of  atrocitv  which  was  attached  to 
other  crimes.  He  denied  that  the  number 
of  exceptions  whichappearedlothe  general 
principle  of  this  law  on  the  statute,  book 
was  an  armiment  against  the  law ;  for  the 
loyalty  of  the  son  was  thereby  allofred  to 
redeem  the  crime  of  the  finner^  and  be 
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was  driven  to  mmktf  a  merit  of  giving  hit 
•enrieet  to  the  exitliog  power.  The  pre- 
fent  state  of  the  law,  which  left  to  the  cle- 
mency of  the  crown  and  of  parliamentj 
the  means  of  restoring  estates  to  those 
who  by  their  loyalty  merited  Uiat  restora- 
tion, mtffht  be  called  a  base  mode  of  brib- 
ing loyalty  :  bat  he  was  willinff  to  accept 
that  mode,  if  no  better  one  omred  itself. 
He  did  not  see  how  they  could  avoid  the 
consequences  of  makmg  children  soflbr 
for  a  parent's  defaalt.  Cicero  entertained 
the  same  opinion,  when  he  said,  that  no- 
thing was  more  condocive  to  the  pablic 
good,  than  that  men's  affection  to  the  go- 
vernment should  be  influenced  by  the  af- 
fection they  bore  to  the  future  welfinre  of 
their  posterity.  Property,  indeed,  was 
the  creature  of  law,  which  might  attach  to 
it  such  conditions  as  it  thought  fitting.  He 
knew  of  no  principle  of  common  justice 
by  which  an  elder  son  claimed  a  right 
above  all  his  brothers :  that  was  found- 
ed only  on  the  common  law,  on  a  sort  of 
immutable  basis,  and  immemorial  usage  in 
this  kingdom.  He  would  not  look  back 
to  the  times  of  the  Saxons,  but  would  look 
only  to  the  effects  of  this  law.  If  it  was, 
like  some  others,  inapplicable  to  existing 
circumstances,  he  would  vota  for  repealing 
it:  but  he  thought  otherwise  et  present, 
and  must  continue  to  do  so,  until  he  heard 
more  convincing  arguments.  He  was, 
therefore,  unwilling  to  strip  the  crime  of 
treason  of  iu  legal  consequences. 

Mr.  Loekkart  agreed  precisely  in  what 
had  fallen  from  the  hon*  gentleman  who 
had  just  sat  down.  He  was  against  doing 
away  with  corruption  of  blood  altogether^ 
and  was  for  conttnoiog  it  in  cases  of  high 
treason.  He  admitted,  with  those  who  had 
gone  before  him,  that  the  prospect  of  such 
a  blot  in  the  family  escutcheon  might 
lairly  be  presumed  to  operate  on  the  mind, 
and  therefore  was  he  against  that  part  of 
the  Bill  which  went  to  abolish  corruption 
of  blood  even  in  cases  of  high  treason.  H^ 
admitted  the  propriety  of  taking  away  the 
corruption  of  blood  from  cases  of  felony. 

Mr.  WtiheraU  observed,  that  all  the  Bills 
of  his  hon.  and  learned  friend  indicated 
the  intention  of  altering  the  whole  system 
of  our  criminal  laws.  Of  that  intention  he 
could  not  approve,  as  he  did  net  see  the 
necessity  for  such  a  systematic  alteration. 
He  contended  for  the  propriety  of  not 
doing  away  with  the  corruption  of  blood, 
as  .the  fear  of  such  an  affliction  te  their 
posterity  might  prevent  the  commissiott  of 
of  aKh  dangeioM  tendency    ^ 


eases  of  htgb*  treason,  he  thought  it  rerjr 
right  te  be  retained.  It  bad.been  said  thai 
there  wsl  a  dlfi^srenee  between  the  laws  of 
Scotland  and  England  on*  this  subject,  and 
that  there  were  even  di&rent  laws  for  dr& 
ferent  counties  in  England ;  but  he  would 
maintain,  that,  te  talk  of  introducing  new* 
Acts  for  the  purpose  of  smoothing  dosrn 
these  differences— of  equalising  thM  lawB» 
was  absurd.  (Hear,  bear !  from  the  Oppo;^ 
sition  benches.)  His  hon.  and  learned 
friend  had  disclaimed  svitematic  iniiov»% 
tion ;  but  what  other  chancter  could  hn 
given  to  the  Bills  introduced  by  him?  Onn 
individual  Bill  afUr  another  had  been  in* 
traduced  :  his  hon.  and  learned  friend  was 
proceedidg  step  by  step ;  in  progress  of 
time  he  would  go  round  the  wbmm  cirete 
of  criminal  code ;  and  by  and  by,  if  the 
House  were  to  give  way,  all  the  laws 
would  be  swept  into  this  vortex  of  ismova- 
tion.  He  was  not  for  giving  up  the  eor« 
ruption  of  blood,  sincerely  believing  in  tta 
necessity  as  now  establbhed  by  law ;  ho 
should  therefore  support  the  amendment. 
The  Aitom^  iStneral  said,  he  disapproved 
of  the  Bill:  and  particularly  that  part  of 
it  which  went  te  do  away  with  corruption 
of  blood  in  cases  of  high  treason ;  for  two 
reasons,  first,  the  prevention  of  corrpption 
of  blood ;  and  secondly,  w  to  ita  operaiioa 
on  the  mode  of  trial  for  high  treason  as  as 
present  established.  Respecting  the  first 
point,  in  tracing  a  pedigree  it  undoubted- 
ly might  l>e  somewhat  inconvenient  te  find 
that  blemish  which  would  be  left  by  those 
who  bad  been  convicted  of  high  treattm; 
but  would  that  objection  be  sufficient  for 
abolishing  what  tended  so  essentially  te 
the  protection  of  the  state  as  this  peculiar 
mode  of . punishment  for  high  treason? 
With  regard  to  his  second  point,  the  ope- 
ration on  the  mode  of  trial,  at  presidiit  all 
persons  accused  of  high  treason  must  be 
supplied,  agreeably  to  the  7  th  of  king  WiK 
Ham,  with  copies  of  the  indictment,  the 
pannel,  the  list  of  witnesses  to  be  adduced 
against  the  accused,  and  of  all  the  overt 
acta  charged.  Here  there 'was  a  asost  ma^ 
terial  difiference  from  all  modes  of  trial  for 
other  crimes  than  that  of  high  treason, 
solely  because  the  conviction  carried  sncl^ 
effecta  with  it;  but  this  Bill  would  go  to 
do  away  with  those  privileges,  if  the  se- 
verity of  the  punishment  by  corraption  of 
blood  were  to  be  swept  from  the  statute- 
book.  He  disapproved  of  the  Bill  there* 
fore,  because  it  went  totake  away  a  va« 
luable  safegaard  to  the  security  of  th% 
staler  whidi  waa  n  ai9it  •arioos  traovataas^ 
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Oploiel  UraMmd  Mid*  thai  «De  0l^«* 
tioa  to  tba  Bill*  wkich  hwi  strvdc  hm 
v^crjr  forcibly,  wfli,  thtt  wblcb  h«d  just 
beon  8ta^  by  tihe  boiii  and  leaffood  maoi- 
ber  wboapdktelMt.  BcU>periMpf,  if  the 
BiU  paai0a».it  would  be  easy  to  get  rid  of 
tlio4>li^ection  by  altemg  the  Act  of  king 
WiUiani  oo  tbte  au^iecty.  and  if  «o,  tbe  la- 
bonra  of  his^boD.  and  bamed  friend  would 
Bot  b«»  at  an  end.  The  whele  of  tkw  quee^ 
lion  W8i«  In  hia.miild,  set  at  rett  by  the  Act 
of  IIQQ.  That  Act  did  what  lord  Someiv 
had  1  hot  dared  to  do  in  I70a,  nor  lord 
Uardwiofce  in  1746 ;  it  oKtended  the  cor* 
mptioB  of  blood  in  cases  of  htgb  treaaon, 
to  perpotaitly,  which  those  great  men  in 
Sirmer  tinies.  bad  reatricted  te  tbe  iile  of 
the  Pretandar,  or  any  of  bis  deseendanta» 
fton  reasons  of  state,  which  eaisied  at  the 
tine  only.  Tbose  acts  were  not  the  fruis 
of  contemplattTo  and  speculative  wisdom, 
but  of  immediaiB  policy*  of  a  comprooiisf 
iag  and  temporising  spirit.  They  wished 
to  secure  the  Union— 4hey  were  therefore 
obliged  to  compromise  with  the  Scotch. 
What  took  place  in  1799  had  put  the 
question  at  rest.  It  was  ftNind  thai  a  dis« 
puted  socoettioa  atone  time,  and  a  dispu* 
tatioos  philosophy,  at  another,  might  breed 
xabeilion  and  treaaon,  and  it  was  thereibre 
thought  necessary  lo  provide  against  both 
aa  all  times.  The  same  argvaients  were, 
bowever,  brought  in  array  again,  which 
bad  been  befisre  rebutted.  Among  these 
wws  the  hardship  done  to  the  inaooent  off- 
spring. But  10  this  it  had  been  well  an* 
asiered,  that  propertr  was  tho  creature  off 
aooiety,  and  that  the  right  of  ptopeity 
QooM  not  therefore  be  insisted  on  for  the 
destruction  of  society.  Now  there  weee 
persons  tempted  to  the  commission  of  this 
ofioie  of  high  treason,  whose  ndods  were 
■»  dialorled  and  disturbed,  that  they  cased; 
nothing  about  themsehres,  «cery  thing 
went  wiong  with  them,  the  whole  world 
went  wrong,  all  was  a  widc-^preadingscone 
of  confiision  and  deeolation,  they  were 
Mdy  to  plunge  blindfold  and  headlong 
into,  it,  bat  a  sudden  thought  shot  acroaa 
their  minda^^ibeir  cliildren— their  poste^^ 
aky— tbeir  property^^wbat  wooU  become 
of  them  ^  Was  it  not  a  providential  cir* 
eumstaace,  that  in  a  case  of  this  magni- 
tude and  importance  to  society,  where  w« 
bad  no  otbsr  check  upon  the  passions, 
where  the  ^nind  was  so  slippery*  that  we 
bad  no  other  hold  of  it,  lee  had  this  sure 
one  in  the  prospectivo  and  unalterable  at- 
tachment lo  kindred  and  posterity^^  Thia 
equally  manihst  iAtba-oaaanl  haaib« 


roptey  and  auicide*  It  wee  an  universal 
trait  of  buman  nature.  It  was  a  ceneln< 
stoo  demonstrabie  from  all  law  and  all 
bistes^.  The  same  thing  bad  been  said 
by  Cicero  ■  naitciiteros  m  pAhkm^  But 
difficaUies  present  themselveo-*-conTey« 
aociog  diftculties;  not  that  these  ware 
very  important,  even  to  these  who  had  to 
solve  them.  Bat  what  Were  these  dtffieoU 
ties  arisiagfiiom  a  flaw  in  the  title  of  att 
estate,  in  competition  with  the  niainte« 
nance  of  tbe  first  principles  of  aU  pvooarty , 
of  all  Invr,  and  all  society  }  The  authoriiy 
of  sir  William  Bkckstone  had  been  re« 
forred  to  as^  against  the  oosroption  of  blondi 
But  it  was  not  fair  te  look  at  a  few  sen* 
tences  brought  in  a^  ornamental  flourtabee 
at  the  end  ma  lecture,. to  enliven  the  stn* 
dents  of  a  college.  Hie  opinion  was  to  ha 
collected  from  the  whole  bearing  and  tenon 
of  his  work,  which  was  decidedly  in  favont 
of  the  prevailing  sjwtem.  lo  the  whole 
coune  of  this  debate,  not  qno  word  bad 
been  said  about  henoutB««-w«re  they  to  be 
transmitted  along  with  the  estate  f  Waa 
the  *  corruption  of  blood'  to  become  n 
phrase  ?  Were  we  to  teach  the  joutb  of 
this  couairy  that  there  was  a  pure,  un^ 
tainted,  uncorrupted  blood,  and  another 
which  was  corrupted  and  tainted?  Hn 
should  do  all  in  bis  power  to  prevent  thn 
Intmdociion  of  such  (ales  and  degradittg 
mnxiou,  and  sbooU  therefore  oppose  thn 
present  motion.  He  supported  the  BiU  eo 
far  as  it.  went  to  do  away  the  corruplaeii 
of  hkiod  in  caaea  of  febny ,  but  ho  thought 
it  ought  to  be  retained  in  cases  of  higb 
treason.  However  frr  be  might  assent  tn 
the  propriety  of  doing  Mvay  the  corvuptioB 
of  blood  in  caeee  of  felony,  he  certainly 
could  net  agree  t»  its  abolitson  in  oatot  of 
high  treasepb  * 
The  Sokaiim  fimsrelcose  merely  far  thn 

Eurpose  of  notinenrrtng  the  reproof  whiub 
e  had  fissmeriy  received  tn  consequeoco 
of  hb  silencOi  He  had  read  all  the  antho» 
ritiea  open  thia  subject,  and  still  maintain- 
ed tbe  opinion  he  had  fbrmerly  dekvesodu 
He  eottld  not  asreid  eenaidaring  thie  Bill  as 
a  part  of  a  systeoa' which  it  would  not  be 
eipedient tointrodnoa.  Tbe  preeent Bill 
was  not*  ^called  Ut  hj  any  necsmity,  and 
it  would  remove  one  of  the  SBfoguai>is.  of 
tbe  eenslitution.  This  waa  the  principai 
ground  upon  wbacb  he  pasted  his  eppoesb 
tion  to  it.  He  had  bee»  aaprewnead  as 
having  sakH  en  n  former  econsion,  that 
many  peopfai  were  Ibund  ready  seduewoy 
themsebrea  Ibr  tbe  good  o^  fehair  fmnillen 
■a 


^  Wb»l^h«btd«udwat»tlMlwhea 
livMiTOffe  ioMired  by  a  policy  of  iosaraBceii 
tbe  GonsidMPalM  i»  tbo  loMtbaiiucb  tn 
crrenl  wo«]d  produce  lo  hii  family  bad 
•ftao  cbeckfid  tbe  band  of  ibe  taicide,  and 
pwi^atiiad  Iba  coamaksion  of  tbe  orime. 
Sit  S.  BamdUf  replied  to  tbe  Tarious  ar- 

Siaanilt'Wbiob  bad  been  arged  against  tbe 
lk»  He  said  tbai  bis  action  went  to  a 
genefal  principle,  to  take  away  cbrrup* 
tion  of  blood  in  all  cases  wbatever«  of  fe* 
lenr  as  well  as  treason ;  and  it  was  only 
witii  respect  to  tbe  latter  ibat  it  was  eb" 
jeeted  to.  He  tbo«gbt»  tberelbfe,  it  sboald 
net  be  entirely  ibrewn  out  Botb  bis  bon« 
friend  near  bioi>  and  ibe  rigbt  bon.  gen« 
tleriaati  opposite  (Mr.  Yorke)  bad  signified 
Ibeir  approbation  of  tbe  principle  as  it  an* 
pUed  to  all  cases  bnt  treason^  and  be 
tfaetefora  was  at  a  loss  to  knew  bow,  tbe 
rigbt  bon«  gemlemait  woold  reconcile  bis 
BOtioa*  to  nave  tbe  Sill  read  tbat  day  six 
■NiBtbay  by  wbick  it  weald  be  entirely 
hiol»  witb  bis  apeecb  wbieb  apnroTed  of  it 
in  part.  He  bad  beesi  acoasea  of  baring 
SI  s^rsteas,  and  to  tbis  cbarge  he  must  plead 
gntltTy  if  by  baving'  a  system  it  was  meant 
tbat  ui  enacting  or  repealing  one  law»  you 
conaidereA  the  effbet  it  wowd  have  upon 
other  laws.  His  boo.  and  learned  friend 
oppoaite  (Mr.  Wetherall)  had  coospletely 
OBOilpaied  himself  from  tlus  cbarge  ii 
eystenSf  when  be  declared  tbat  he  wat  for 
baring  ana  law  in  Kcnt^  and  anolber  in 
Msddteses;  one  la#  in  Scatiand»  and  ano» 
Ihnr  m  England,  fai  anolber  place,  wbieb 
be  sbonbl  net  meniiosi^  it  had  been  tsb^ 
jeeted  to  him  tbat  be  bad  not  proceeded 
more  systematically,  that  be  had  not  laid 
doam  a  general  principle  of  legislatk>D, 
and  dsflraloped  a  regalar  plan  of  alterations 
m  ear  criasinal  lav*  Se  in^Hissible  waa  it 
to  proride  against  alk  the  objectione  which 
would  be  made  lo  any  one  who  indiscreet- 
ly offered  himself  iiv  tbe  cberader  of  a  la* 
'  gielalor !  Tbe  hioeawbicb  bad  been  thrown 
out  about  modem  Itgbta  and  modem  phi* 
loBophy  afiacted  him  bat  little^  wbea  he 
scfiectad  tbat  bis  opinions  were  confirmed 
hjf  tbe  aathoriiy  or  some  of  enr  most  emi- 
■enl  writers.  One  of  theae  was  Mr.  Jae- 
tice  Blnckslone.  The  cerreptaon  of  Mood, 
he  bad  declared,  waa  an  iojottice  wUcb 
ought  to  bare  hee»  abolished  wtih  tbo 
miliary  tenurea.  Iholate' Ma.  Yorke  bad 
been  cpated  against,  bios  on  the  sol^ect  of 
fbifaituresy  but  onfbtrfy.  He  bad  lettera 
iobia  pawewjeo  whioh  bod  passed  betweea 
iraUa  ebaniBtBr  on<  sir  W.  Btaefe* 
rfciyi'ispMdaaa  it:  his 
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Commentaries,  which  be  did  not  considae 
aa  the  mere  ornaments  of  a  college  lecture^ 
Bat  it  had  been  said  i  that  that  passage  wee 
of  no  authority  whaterer,  that  it  wis  a 
mere  idle  flourish,  though  the  work  itieif 
was  of  great  authority.  On  tbe  otbeff 
hand,  it  had  been  said  by  a  rery  high  oio* 
ffistrate,  that  it  wat  tbe  work  of  a  speco* 
iatire  man  in  his  closet*  It  should  be  re* 
nnmbered,  howerer,  that  tbat  speculatiro 
man  had  been  adranced  to  be  a  judges 
tbatvhe  sat  many  years  in  a  court  uf  jos* 
tiee,  and  that  he,  a  little  before  bis  deatb» 
corrected  tbe  ninth  edition  of  his  work,  as 
he  had  carefully  done  all  the  preceding 
ones.  He  sent  the  proof  sheet  relating  to* 
tbe  corroptien  of  blood  to  Mr.  Yorke,  who 
retorned  for  answer,  *•  It  is  one  thing  to 
explain  the  law,  and  another  to  wish  to 
see  it  altered;  tbe  first  is  what  I  hare 
done,  I  hare  nerer  crone  farther  in  what  I 
hare  written  on  forfeiture.'^ '  It  was  eri* 
dent  that  his  opinion  could  not  be  cited 
against  sir  W.  Blackstone,  eren  if  forfeiture 
and  corroption  of  blood  were  the  samo 
thing;  but  sir  W.  Blackstone  bad  himseV 
aa  strennonsly  defended  forfeiture  ^aa  be 
had  opposed  tke  corruption  of  blood.  Hie 
hon.  friend  (Mr.  Fraokland)  had  disco* 
rered,  that  tbe  whole  question  was  settled 
in  I7S^;  if  so,  it  was  settled  withont  n 
single  word  being  said  of  the  matter :  for 
that  Act  related  only  to  forfeiture.  He  did 
not  expect  the  charge  of  innovation  to  be 
echoed  from  the  hon.  member  who  sat  on 
the  oppoaite  side  of  the  House,  who  bad 
bimaelf  brought  in  ona  of  the  greatest  i» 
norations  In  our  law-^the  Armed  Distriet 
Bill.  Neither  did  be  exped  tbe  diatinc* 
lion  to  b^  taken  wblcb  a  learned  gentlet 
mao  bad  made  use  of  witb  respect  to  real 
and  pevaonal  property.  If  a  mao  held  ao 
eaiate  oidy  m  a  thousand  years,  it  wooM 
descend  in  spile  of  the  existing  law.  Aoo» 
ther  ioceiwistency  in  tbat  lew  was»  tbat  it 
only  applied-  if  the  person  died  intestate^ 
otherwise  be  could  leare  his  whole  pr^ 
perty  to  bis  deseendants,  by  will.  It  bad 
been-  objected  to  him,  that  we  ought  not 
on  his  priadpleS'  to  punish  tbe  guilty  at 
all,  because  tbetr  fole  affeeted  thvir  relw- 
tires  and  frieoda ;  bnt  it  did  ibis  only  ii^ 
directly  and  ioerilobly,  ffOfo  ihrtr  njnu 
patby  with  others ;  whereas  the  corrof^ 
tion  of  blood  punisbed  tbo  innocent  di- 
rectly and  roluntarily,  and  the  guilry  only 
fodto' sympathy  and  rinoeaa  attaefameoft 
to  these  eonne<ned  witb  ihem  by  the-  tii-e 
^  bleed.  Wby  nM,  hsdeed,  cany  tbe 
Ing  »  Utila  farllM^  itid  inflipt  acpnd 
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Cishmeiit  upon  the  relations :  TbU  bmi 
a  fonnerly  done*  In  Amoi's  case^ 
there  was  an  account  of  a  woman  in  Scot* 
land,  who  had  been  pot  to  the  torture  to 
make  her  confess.  She  had  firmness 
enough  to  resist :  but  she  had  a  son  of  15, 
and  a  daughter  of  7  years  old  ;  they  were 
put  to  the  torture  also,  and  this  was  more 
than  she  could  bear.  The  hon.  and  learned 
mover  then  added  other  arguments  in  sup- 
port of  the  JBilli  and  hoped  that  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  would  not  persist  in  oil 
amendment^  particularly  as  he  had  been 
taken  rather  by  surprize  in  having  the  de- 
bate come  on  to*night. 

The  House  divided,  when  there  appear* 
ed.  Against  receiving  the  Report,  55 ; 
For  it«  43;  Majority,  12.  The  Bill  is 
therefore  los^ 


HOUSE   OF  LORDS. 

Tuudeoft  AprU  6. 

Minutes  op  tub  Evidbnce  takbn 
nbporb  the  lob»s  committees  on  thb 
East  India  Company's  Apfairs  (Canii- 
mmetLj}  The  order  of  adjournment  being 
cead  :  the  counsel  are  called  in. 

The  Right  Hon.  John  Lord  Teign- 
mouth  is  called  in«  and,  having  been 
sworn  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  a 
chair  is  placed  for  his  lordship  near 
the  table,  and  his  lordship  is  examined 
as  follows : 

B^  GnMse/.]  Will  your  lordship  mform 
the  Committee  how  long  your  lordship 
was  in  the  service  of  the  East  India  Com- 

fany  ?— 'Abont  SO-  years,  of  which  period 
was  resident  about  24  in  India.  I  was 
chiefly  employed  in  the  revenue  departs 
ment,  until  I  was  appointed  a  member  of 
the  supreme  council  at  Bengal,  t  was 
aonething  more  than  three  years  a  member 
of  the  supreme  council,  and  about  fonr 
and  a  half  governor  general*— I  had  many 
opportunities  of  obtaining  a  knowledge  of 
tiie  character  of  the  natives  of  Bengal,  and 
it  was  my  constant  endeavour  to  obtain  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  ic.*-I  think  them 
very  tenacious  of  their  peculiar  habits* 
costoou,  and  prejodices»  and  that  a  viola- 
tion of  them  would  be  strongly  felt  by 
them. 

In  the  event  of  the  trade  being  opened 
between  this  ooontry  and  India,  and  free 
permission  granted  to  the  native^  of  tbb 
country  to  enter  and  reside  in  the  Bengal 
provinces  at  their  pleasure*  is  it  your  lora- 
aUp'i  opinion  that  any  secious  oTila  are  to 


be  apprehended  .to  the  peace  and  ^happi* 
ness  of  the  natives  of  that  part  of  the  coun* 
try  ?-*--An  unrestrained  admission  of  Bo* 
ropeans  into  the  country,  in  the  mode  in 
which  it  has  been  explained  by  the  coun- 
sel, would  certainly  in  my  opinion  be  at- 
tended with  very  great^  inconvenience 
and  embarriUsment  to  the  government  of 
the  country,  and  might  probably  be  at- 
tended with  mischievous  and  dangerous 
consequences. 

Does  your  lordship  apprehend  that 
those  consequences  would  be  dangerous  lo 
the  peace  and  happiness  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  country  ?•— The  admission  of  a  num- 
ber of  Europeans  into  the  interior  of  Ben- 
gal, of  people  unacquainted  with  the  habits 
and  customs  of  the  natives  of  that  country 
and  many  of  them  entertaining  a  contempt 
for  them,  would  probably  be  attended  with 
this  inconvenience,  that  they  would  often 
violate  the  prejudices  of  the  natives  by 
their  conduct,  and  excite  a  considerable 
degree  of  irritation  in  the  natives  by  such 
conduct ;  but  whether  it  would  be  attend- 
ed with  evil  consequences  to  the  peace  of 
the  country,  generally  speaking,  I  feel 
some  hesitation  in  giving  'any  positive 
opinion;  there  is  another  instence  in 
which  I  think  the  unrestrained  admission 
of  Europeans  in  the  mode  pointed  oot 
would  also  be  attended  with  bad  conse* 
quences,  that  it  would  tend  to  lower  the 
British  character  in  the  estimate  of  the 
natives ;  and  that  might  be  deemed  a  dan* 
geroos  effect,  when  the  great  disproportion 
between  the  inhabitants  of  India  and  the 
number  of  Europeans  is  taken  into  consi- 
deration. 

Can  your  lordship  form  any  estimate  of 
the  proportien  of  the  Europeans  in  that 
country  to  the  natives?— Is  the  question 
confined. to  Bengal  or  to  all  India  ? 

It  is  confined  to  those  countries  with 
which  your  lordship  is  acquainted.— If  the 
question  referred  to  all  India,  I  could 
answer  it  with  more  certainty;  and  I 
should  say  then,  that  I  considered  the 
proportion  of  natives  to  Europeans  to  bo 
that  of  about  two  millions  or  natives  to 
1000  Europeans.  I  suppose  the  nativea 
subject  to  the  British  government  in  India 
to  be  nearly  sixty  millions,  and  the  whole 
number  of  Europeans  in  all  parts  of  India 
probably  not  to  exceed  thirty  thousand. 

Supposing  that  irritation  which  your 
lordship  has  supposed  would  take  place  in 
the  minds  of  the  natives,  Irom  unrestrained 
intercourse  with  finnipeana,  and  supposing 
thatdegradatioa  of  the  Eoropean  cbartciat 
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in  their  opinion  wMch  yovr  lordship'  hat 
allnded  to,  do  yon  not  think  it  aright  nlti* 
mateljr  »Act  tho  itability  of  the  British 
empire  in  India  ?— A  long  course  of  irrita* 
tion,  and  an  increasing  sentiment  of  degra- 
dation, might  lead  to  such  an  e£Fect.  That 
consequence  would  very  much  depend  upon 
the  nomber  of  Europeans  so  admitted  mto 
Indifty  and  the  degree  of  irritation  which 
they  might  excite ;  I  should  suppose  that 
much  of  the  otiI  might  be  corrected  by 
Uie  interposition  of  the  governments  in 
India. 

If  such  traders  were  restrained  from 
proceeding  into  the  interior  of  the  country, 
bnt  were  permitted  to  resort  to  and  reside 
in  all  the  ports  of  the  peninsula  at  will,  do 
yott  apprehend  any  similar  effects  from 
that  permission? — In  that  case  I  should 
think  the  ^fleets  would  be  comparatiyely 
little. 

If  Englishmen  were  allowed  by  law  to 
penrade  at  will,  and  reside  freely  at  all 
parts  of  the  Bengal  provinces,  is  your  lord* 
ahip  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  possibly  in 
the  power  of  the  supreme  court  at  Calcutta, 
to  which  alone  at  present  Englishmen  are 
criminally  amenable,  to  prevent  or  to 
punish  ihe  oppreieibn  of  the  natives  1)y 
such  persons?— The  supreme  court,  I 
ahoold  conceive,  could  not  act  without  the 
assistance  of  the  local  governments,  because, 
the  superintendence  of  the  police  of  the 
country  is  intrusted  to  officers  appointed 
by  the  government  of  Bengal ;  and  I  be- 
lieve  that  those  officers  so  appointed^ 
onder  the  denomination  of  magbtrates, 
act  also  as  justices  of  the  peace*  The  su- 
preme court' of  judicature  has  no  officers 
of  its  own  in  the  interior,  it  could  not 
therefore  in  the  first  instance  restrain  the 
oppressions  of  Europeans;  if  any  such 
were  practised,  the  complaint  of  the  suf- 
ferers would  probably  be  preferred  to  the 
European  magistrates,  who  have  power  to 
apprehend  them,  and  might  send  them  to 
Calcutta  for  trial  by  the  supreme  court  of 
judicature,  if  they  judged  it  right  and  expe- 
pedient.  I  do  not  think  that  any  power 
would  altogether  restrain  the  commission 
of  acts  of  oppression ;  hni  that  by  regula- 
tions adapted  to  the  case,  they  might  be 
prevented  by  punishment,  as  far  as  pu- 
nishment can  prevent  the  repetition  of 
crimes. 

Is  your  lordship  of  opinion,  in  the  event 
ofauee  trade  between  this  country  and 
India,  a  considerably  increased  demand 
for  European  articles  among  the  natives 
woaU  M  likely  to  take  place  ?— -I  think 


not.-»I  am  not  aware  of  any  manuiacturee 
in  this  country  that  the  natives  would  be 
likely  to  purchase  in  any  considerable  de- 
gree; this  opinion  is  formed  from  my 
knowledge  of  their  modes  of  living  in 
India. 

Is  your  lordship  of  opinion,  that  under 
the  present  system,  or  any  other  systen^ 
that  might  be  adopted  for  the  government 
of  the  Indian  empire,  that  there  is  any  rea» 
sonable  probability  that  the  seneral  mase 
of  the  population  of  India  should  so  in- 
crease in  Wealth  as  to  be  enabled  to  pur- 
chase European  articles  to  any  considera* 
ble  degree  r — I  see  no  prospect  of  it ;  but 
I  should  not  reft  my  answer  to  that  ques"- 
tion  merely  on  the  increase  of  wealth,  but 
my  opinion  is  founded  principally  on  the 
modes  of  living  of  the  natives. 

In  particular,  does  your  lordship  think 
thai  there  would  be  any  chance  of  their 
wearing  British  woollens  in  the  rainy 
season  ? — Some  few  might  be  induced  to 
wear  our  broad-cloths  in  the  cold  season, 
but  the  bulk  of  the  people  would  not  be 
able  to  purchase  them :  and  with  respect 
to  the  higher  ranks  I  should  think  they 
would  prefer  the  shawb  of  the  country  to 
our  broad-cloths.  I  should  suppose  that 
the  increased  sale  of  broad-cloths  would 
be  very  limited. 

When  your  lordship  states  that  some 
few  might  be  induced  to  buy  the  broad* 
cloths  of  this  country,  does  your  lordship 
mean  that  these  persons  are  in  .the  higher 
ranks  ?—No,  I  do  not.  I  should  rather 
conceive  them  in  a  rank  neither  the  high- 
est nor  the  lowest ;  I  would  for  instance 
state  the  native  servants  of  Eoropeana; 
but  under  any  circnmstances,  I  think  very 
few  would  be  likely  to  use  them. 

Your  lordship  has  referred  for  the  foun- 
dation of  your  opinion  to  the  seneral  situa- 
tion of  the  mam  of  the  population  in  that 
country ;  will  your  lordship  be  so  good  as 
to  state  the  general  rituation  of  the  mase 
of  the  population  as  to  their  houses,  furni- 
ture, dress,  and  food  ? — ^The  general  mass 
of  the  population  of  India  live  in  straw 
huts ;  their  furniture  consists  of  a  few  ar- 
ticles of  the  country,  mats,  and  a  few 
earthen  pots  for  dressing  their  victuals ; 
their  food  in  general  is  rice  ;  their  dresa 
is  a  very  small  proportion  of  cotton  cloth 
the  prodnce  of  the  country. 

Did  it  happen  to  fell  within  your  loWi« 
ship's  knowledge,  while  you  were  in  the 
suprame  council,  and  at  the  head  of  the 
Bengal  government,  that  the  Company 
used  every  endtuvgur  to  inirodooe  Euro* 
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petn  nMnnbcivrtM  to  all  tbafe  part  of  tin 
coatttiy  wkhin  the  extent  of  their  char- 
ter ?«p-^  have  aHrayi  undertlood  it  to  be 
their  wish  and  endea^oor  to  to  do. 
.  Is  it  yoor  lordtbip'i  opinion  tlint  ttio 
present  system  of  the  Indian  trade  is  Mly 
adeqoate  to  supply  any  increased  demand 
for  European  commodities  among  the  nm- 
tiaes  that  is  likely  to  arise  } — Upon  my 
eatMnate  of  the  wants  of  the  natiTetf  I 
alionki  certainly  think  k  is. 

Examined  b^  the  Commiitee. 

Doring  your  residence  in  India,  had  not 
the  European  mbabitanfai  greatly  increas- 
ed  ?-«^I  sboeM '  think  tbey  mast  ? ery  con- 
siderably. 

Have  t|ie  regohitlons  that  were  in  force 
when  your  lordship  was  in  India,  praised 
adequate  to  prei^isnt  Europesiis  rcsidvif;'  in 
the  interior  of  the  country  from  dislorbiwg 
tbe  peace  of  the  country,  or  oppressing 
the  native  inhabitants  ?-»Tbere  were  hv- 
atanoes  when  1  was  in  India,  of  acts  of  op- 
pression conwiiitted  by  Earopeans;  and 
wbeaefer  such  occurred,  and  were  reported 
to  goYtnwient,  it  interred  and  ponislied' 
them,  i  do  not  think  any  regulatioBe 
woald  akegetber  preiF«nt  acta  of  oppres- 
sioa»  and  acts  disturbing  the  peace  of  the 
country,  ahhough  the  repetition  of  tbem 
might  be  in  a  great  measure  pivreitted  by 
pmiishing  the  oifsnders. 

In  those  instances  of  eppressien  to  which 
your  lordship  refers,  bad  jon  in  yoor  con* 
teasplation  persons  actually  in  the  service 
of  tbe  Company,  or  persons  licensed  to  ro> 
side  within  the  cooatry  by  their  govern- 
ment  ?-— I  meant  principally  persons  licen- 
sed by  the  gorernment  to  reside  in  the 
country,  as  I  suppose  the  question  alluded 
to  theni^  but  my  answer  wotild  e<|iially  ap- 
ply to  the  Company's  servants. 
'  Was  there  any  considerable  -  trade  cmr- 
ried  on  by  the  Americana  when  your  lord- 
ship was  in  the  gofernment  in  India  ?•— I 
rather  think  not ;  at  that  period  there  was 
9t  gentlemen  in  Calcutta  who  called  him- 
self an  Ameiican  consul ;  but  I  believe 
that  the  government  did  not  acknowledge 
bim  in  that  character^  although  they  were 
disposed  to  shew  him  all  personal  at* 
tetition. 

In  the  event  of  a  free  trade  being  opened 
with  the  principal  settlements  of  India, 
does  not  your  lordsbtp  conceive,  that  the 
powar  of  government  would  be  soficitnt 
tlr  prevent  those  ill  effecU  whrch  your 
laroship  seems  to  have  apprehended  fbanr 
an  nnrestrained  fatteroooiae  ? — I   do  not 


thhih  aay  ra|;ilntioM  of  goveromeni  ^onld 
attngether  pKveni  aeta  ^  iofostMe  or  op* 
pression  by  -Busopeaim  in  the  lalarior,  hat 
that  reffnlntieas  might  he  so  iramed  aa  to 
bring  the  offender  to  psniahment,  hi  wbiefa 
ease  some  of  the  evib  wovhl  be  mitigateiL 
I»  the  bouses  of  nntivea  of  ssenkh,  m  h 
not  usmI  to  floor  their  toams  with  mooliea 
mannfactotes  of  Europe?*^!  know  irery 
little  of  the  interior  of.  the  hoaaea  of  the 
salivas.  In  some  of  those  in  which  I  hadi 
accem,  which  were  those  of  the  pmcipsi 
natives  only,  I  believe  the  floor  may  have 
been  covered  m  semeinstaoees  with  hroad* 
cloth,  hot  in  general  with  white 
the  produce  of  the  osuntry. 

Did  yoor  lordship  find  Aat  then 
■nv  demand  Isv  Britssb  ansnfnettmNb 
either  by  tlie  naMi  ee  people  of  Code  f-«» 
The  nabob  had  amasses  a  vervlar^aqMn* 
tity  of  European  articles  in  a  boose«  which 
was  known  by  the  name  of  the  Aina  Conch, 
at  Lucknow ;  hut  it  was  considered  aa  n 
kind  of  noseom  far  the  gralifieaiiea  of  a 
particular  propensity  of  the  naboh  of 
Oode.  I  do  not  know  that  his  csampli 
was  imitated  by  any  olherof  the  peop4a 
at  Locbnow. 

Was  bis  taste  for  British  mawafttttiua 
merely  confined  to  tiie  aHicieB  that  were 
deposited  in  his  aMsenm  10  that  house  ?— « 
1  believe  It  was ;  the  articias  them  prtn^ 
cipally  consisted  of  watches,  clocks,  and 
jewellery  of  difihrent  hinds. 

Did  he  not  afiect  the  English  caatoow 
in  his  drm  ^— No,  I  do  net  recolisct  dwt 
he  did. 

Is  It  yovr  londship^s  opsoioo,  the*  the 
propositions  for  chancing  the  East  ladim 
system  tend  t4>  establish  these  tevritories 
as  colonies  ^«— That  is  a  mestion  wfaieh 
woold  require  more  consideration  tlmo  I 
am  enabled  tm  give  to  it  at  pnsent* 
Upow  my  vievr  of  tbe  mbject  I  do  not 
think  it  very  lihely  to  folhMr;  heeanse  I 
think  that  the  merchants  of  ibia  coontiy, 
who  have  enieriained  large  ideas  of  tho 
profits  to  be  derived  from  an  unrestricted 
trade  to  India,  will  be  disapf)ointoi  in 
their  expectations;  and,  thstthoogh  at 
first  there  may  be  many  adventorers»  that 
the  number  of  them,  in  fotore,  wiH  he 
greatly  limited  by  the  disappointment  off 
theiv  expectatfone. 

Has  the  Company  better  mesns  of  in* 
trochicing  our  manolactures  iw  that  cean* 
try,  than  private  merchanta  N— Iff  the  trado 
%rere  op^n,  I  should  suppose  privale  mer* 
ehanta  would  have  eqnal  meana  with  the 
Companyi  of  iiitrad«ein|^.  artielea- of  llua 
country  into  India. 
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Hair»  •rlmns  from  Earop«  es(abltih« 
ed  «tty  nannfootoriet  in  IndM?*— There 
iMVe  bcco  eoachiDflkera,  carpenters,  ship- 
vprighu,  wMchnakerty  and  tailort,  and 
perhaps  mher  Irades;  but  I  do  not  recol- 
lecl  any-  manttfactories  chat  have  been  et- 
lablished  by  arlisana  from  this  country^ 
escoptii^  an  experimenifor  tanning  skins, 
theBiiceess  of  vrbich  I  do  not  recollect. 

What  is  the  nature  of  those  restrictions 
and  regnlations  which  yonr  lordship  con- 
ceives might  be  provided  to  prevent  the 
influx  of  Earopeans  into  the  interior  of 
India,  in  the  event  of  the  trade  being 
opened  ?-^  suppose  that  the  commanders 
of  vessels  importing  into  India  from  this 
caontry,  would  be  required  to  go  to  some 
port  in  India;  that  there  they  should*  be 
teqaired  to  give  an  account  of  their  crew, 
passengers,  and  every  European  arriving 
in  India  in  their  vessels,  to  the  govern- 
ment ;  that  when  they  leave  the  port  they 
ahould  be  required  to  mention  any  Euro- 
peans who  came  out  in  their  ships  that 
nad  been  left  behind  ;  that  no  European 
•boold  be  permitted  to  go  into  the  interior 
without  a  passport;  that  the  magistrates 
(and  the  regulations  might  be  extended  to 
collectors,  and  other  officers  of  the  go- 
Ternment)  be  ordered  to  stop  Europeans 
proceeding  in  the  interior  without  such 
passports ;  and  that  further,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  whether  any  had  ob- 
tained access  Into  the  interior,  notwith- 
atandtng  these  precautions  and  regula- 
tions, that  every  British  subject  residing 
in  the  interior  should  be  required  to  give 
a  return  of  his  name,  residence,  and  occu- 
pation, once  or  as  much  oflener  in  a  year 
ns  might  be  thought  necessary,  under  a 
general  notice ;  that  Europeans  failing  to 
comply  with  the  regulations,  should  be 
considered  as  forfeiting  any  right  they 
had  derived  from  licence  or  passport,  to 
reside  in  the  interior.  Those  are  the  re- 
gnlations which  immediately  occur  to  me. 

Does  your  lordship,  upon  the  whole, 
conceive  the  regulations  your  lordship  has 
Jiow  enunterated,  would  be  sufficient'  to 
^prevent  any  considerable  influx  of  Euro- 
peans into  the  interior  ?— -I  should  think 
so  a  considerable  degree,  but  not  entirely. 

During  the  period  dP  your  lordship's 
acquaintance  with  India,  were  any  consi- 
derable number  of  Europeans,  not  subjects 
•f  Great  Britain,  resident  in  the  interior  of 
India  ?— I  should  think  very  few. 

You  confine  your  answer  to  the  Com- 
pany's possessions  ?-»lf  the  question  re- 
faia  lothe  interior  of  India  beyond  the 
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Company's  possessions,  there  were  many 
aodoubladiy. 

Is  your  lordship  aware  of  any  consi- 
derable inconvenience  which  resulted  from 
the  intercourse  which  must  have  taken 
place  between  persons  so  circumstanced 
and  the  natives  of  India  ?— In  the  court  of 
the  Nizam  very  great  inconvenience  arose 
from  the  influence  of  the  French  com- 
manding troops  in  the  service  of  the  Ni- 
zam. I  think  it  is  probable  that  the  same 
inconvenience  was  more  or  less  felt  where- 
ever  there  were  Europeans  in  the  employ 
of  the  native  princes,  particularly  in  times 
of  unfriendly  discussion,  or  hcstility  be- 
tween those  princes  and  the  Company's 
government. 

Would  the  regulations  to  which  your 
lordship  has  adverted  as  necessary  in  the 
event  of  a  free  trade  taking  place  with 
India,  for.  restraining  the  intercourse  of 
British  subjects  with  the  interior,  be  efiec- 
tual  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  distur- 
bance, unless  the  -subjects  of  other  Euro- 
pean powers  can  be  efiectually  excluded 
from  that  intercourse  ?— Those  regulation! 
were  rather  meant  to  prevent  the  unli- 
censed influx  of  Europeans  into  the  inte- 
rior of  India,  than  to  restrain  them  when 
so  situated.  1  should  think  not,  if  the  sub- 
jects of  other  powers  had  an  unrestrained 
access  into  the  interior  of  the  country ; 
but  I  believe  that  is  not  the  case  at  pre- 
sent, nor  has  ever  been  allowed  by  the 
British  government,  as  far  as  it'could  pre- 
vent it.        [Then  his  lordship  withdrew.] 

Artipicbss'  Wages  BIill.]  Viscount 
Sidmomh  adverted  to  a  Bill  on  the  table, 
brought  from  the  Commons,  for  repealing 
so  much  of  certain  Acts  in  England  and 
Scotland  as  directed  magistrates  at  the 
quarter  sessions  to  fix  the  wages  of  artifi- 
cers, artizans,  handicraftsmeu,  and  la- 
bourers, and  observed,  that  the  existence 
of  these  Acts  had,  until  latelv,  been  un- 
known, particularly  an  Act  of  queen  Eli- 
zabeth, which  had  fallen  into  desuetude, 
and  the  existence  of  which  was  unknown 
to  the  magistrates,  and  even  to  high  au- 
thorities in  the  law,  as  well  as  to  the  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons,  which 
had  the  subject  of  wages  under  their  con- 
sideration last  session.  By  that  Act,  ma- 
gistrates were  directed  to  assemble  in 
every  county  at  the  Easter  quarter  sessions 
(any  one  being  absent  without  sufficient 
cause  being  liable  to  a  penalty),  to  fix  the 
rate  of  wages  of  artizans,  &c.  and  any  per- 
son of  that  description  receiving  leis  or 
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Obloitel  Brmtkmi  Mid*  ikai  one  objae-* 
ttoo  to  tbe  BilU  which  b«d  tlrodi  bi» 
^^«r|r .  forcibly,  wfm,  lh«l  wbicb  had  jiit t 
b««a  fUM  by  tbo  hon,  and  icAfsod  obi«oi- 
ber  wboipbl^Jast  Biu.perbtps,  if  tbt 
BiU  paaffid^it  would  be  easy  to  get  rid  of 
th<»«liy«ctioa  by  altepiag  ihe  Aet  of  hing 
WiUiani  on  ihta  lulgectt  and  if  «o,  the  Im^^ 
boara  of  bis.bon.  ami  laamed  friend  would 
Bot  b«»  at  an  end.  The  whole  of  ibis  ^luee*^ 
tioo  was.  In  hia^iniildy  aet  at  reet  by  tbe  Act 
of  17QQ.  Thai  Aot  did  what  lord  Somera 
haditiot  dared  to  do  in  I70d,  nor  lord 
Hardv#ioke  m  1746 ;  it  oKtended  the  oor* 
suptioB  of  blood  in  casei  of  high  treaaon» 
to  pe|(pet«itty«  wbkb  Ihoae  great  men  in 
fcrmer  times,  had  reatricied  ta  the  liloof 
the  Pretandar,  or  any  of  hia  dos«endanla» 
ftomceaaonife  of  atate»  which  eaiatod  at  the 
liBMi  only.  Tboae  adi  were  not  the  fruit 
of  contemplatiTo  and  ipecolative  wiadom» 
bot  of  immediate  poUcyt  of  a  compromitf 
iag  and  temporising  spirit.  They  wished 
to  secure  the  Union*  w they  were  therefore 
oUiged  to  cooipromise  with  the  Scotch. 
What  took  place  in  1790  had  put  the 
question  at  rest.  It  was  found  thai  a  di»* 
pnted  succession  at  one  time,  and  a  dhspn* 
totioos  philosophy,  at  another,  might  breed 
ittbellion  and  treason,  and  it  waa  iherofofe 
thouffht  neceasary  to  provide  against  both 
aa  all  timea.  The  same  arguaaents  were, 
boifever,  brongbt  in  array  agaia«  which 
bad  been  before  rebutted.  Among  thoae 
was  the  hardship  done  to  the  immceBtoff- 
apring.  But  to  this  it  had  been  well  an*> 
aiaereid,  that  propeitj  waa  tho  creaMro  of 
aodety,  and  that  the  righl  of  peoperty 
could  not  therefore  bo  insisted  on  for  tbe 
destruction  of  socieW.  Now  there  weao 
petsoos  tempted  to  the  commts#on  of  tbia 
onom  of  high  treason*  whose  nainds  were 
m  distorted  and  disturbed,  that  they  cared- 
waibing  about  themselves,  emry  thing 
went  wrong  with  them,  the  whom  worU 
went. wrong,  all  waa  a  wide*«preadin§scono 
of  confosion  and  deeolation,  tbey  weio 
Bendy  le  plunge  blindfold  and  headlong 
into  it,  but  a  sudden  thought  shot  acroaa 
their  minili-- ^Iheir  children^-p-thetr  poete« 
Kily-«p4beir  property«M>what  would  beoooae 
of  them }  Was  it  not  a  providential  cir< 
omnslnace,  that  in  a  case  of  tbia  magnl* 
tfide  and  imporunce  to  society,  where  wo 
bod  no  other  check  upon  the  pasttont, 
wbere  the4niMl  waa  lo  slippery*  thai  wo 
bad  no  other  hold  of  it,  me  had  this  aueo 
one  in  the  proapectivo  and  unaltctable  at^ 
aacbmantf  in  kindred  and  poilarity^?  Thin 
wnooqnallv 
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Mid  auicido.  It  woe  an  univeraal 
trait  of  iiuman  nature*  It  was  a  eoneW* 
sion  demonstrable  from  all  law  and  all 
bistof y.  The  same  4hiog  bad  been  said 
by  Cioero-«-4MHciii0r0s  m  pMmm*  But 
di6MuUies  present  themselreo-*>convoy« 
aociog  dittovlties;  not  that  these  ware 
very  important,  even  to.  tboso  who  ha4  to 
solve  them.  Biot  what  were  these  difficnU 
ties  arising:  frosn  a  flaw  in  tbo  titfo  of  adi 
estate,  in  competition  with  the  aaatnto* 
nanoe  of  tbe  Srst  principles  of  all  property* 
of  »U  Invr,  and  all  society  i  Tbo  nathority 
of  sir  Willmm  Bfockstooe  bad  been  ro» 
forred  to  as  against  the  eevruption  of  blood* 
But  it  was  not  foir  to  look  at  a  few  son* 
tencea  brought  in  a^ornaaaental  flonriabee 
at  the  end  ma  lecture*,  to  enliven  the  sln« 
dents  of  a  college.  Hia  opinion  was  to  be 
eoUectad  from  the  whole  bearing  and  tanoa 
of  hia  work,  which  was  decidedly  bi  favomt 
of  the  pcovailing  ayatem*  In  the  whole 
couiaa  of  this  debate,  not  qno  word  bad 
been  said  aboiut  bonoura^ware  they  to  be 
transmitted  along  with  tbe  estate  r  Was 
the  *  corruption  of  blood'  to  become  a 
phmm  }  Were  we  to  teach  the  jroatb  of 
this  couatry  that  these  was  a  pure,  un« 
tainted,  uncormpted  blood,  and  another 
which  waa  correptad  and  tainted?  He 
should  do  all  in  bis  power  to  prevent  tbn 
Intradttction  of  such  felae  and  degradbig 
maziaas,  and  ahonld  therefore  oppeso  tha 
preeent  motion.  He  snpportod  tbe  Bill  eo 
far  as  it.  went  to  do  away  tbe  oerraptiaa 
ef  blood  in  caaea  of  fekmy ,  but  bo  thou|^ht 
it  ought  to  be  retained  in  cases  of  high 
treason.  However  for  be  .might  easent  to 
tbe  pioprtety  of  doing  away  tbe  cert  option 
of  blood  in  caaea  of  felony,  be  eertoinly 
Goold  not  agree  to»  its  abolitson  in  oasaa  of 
high  taeasaub. 

The  Sokcii^  fowra^  cose  aseroly  foe  tha 
porposa  of  noiincnrring  tbe  repsoof  which 
he  had  focmeriy  received  in  conseqoeoce 
of  hia  sifoacai.  He  bad  read  all  tbe  aatho* 
ritiea  upon  tbia  aubject,  and  atill  maintoin* 
ed  tbe  opinion  he-  had  formerly  dobvetadu 
Ho  eottid  not  avaid  eenaidsring  tbie  Bill  aa 
a  part  of  a  syateaa' wbicb  is  would  not  be 
eipedient tointroduoo.  Tbe  premnt Bill 
wns  not^called  for  by  any  neoeesily,  and 
it  would  remove  eoe  of  the  sefefuaida  of 
dm  eenstitutlonw  Tbia  waa  tbe  ptineipal 
ground  npo»  wbicb  he  seatod  hia  eppoeii 
tion  to  it.  Ho  bad  beew  aaprasenoad  u 
bavitig  saidv  en  a  former  eceneion,  thai 
many  peepin  were  found  veady  todaawoy 
thamaefoaafar  tbe  goad  o^  tMr  fomilleai 
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Wfaal^  b«  bftd  a«id  was,  tlMH  whetf 
livM  wen  intared  by  a  pabcj  of  iosoraiice^ 
the  coDftdairalm  dip  the  lost  ibai  inch  an 
evcflil  woidd  produce  to  his  famiij  bad 
oftto  cbecked  tbe  hand  of  the  laicide,  and 
pwiwnted  4bo  coonausaioii  of  the  crime. 

Ibir  &  Bomdly  replied  to  tbe  varioiu  ar- 
gnfte  mbiob  bid  been  urged  against  tbe 
Bill.  He  said  that  bis  aMtion  went  to  a 
general  principle*  to  take  away  corrup- 
tion of  blood  in  all.  cases  whatever,  of  fe- 
lony as  well  as  Ireason ;  and  it  was  only 
with  reepect  to  the  latter  thai  it  was  eb* 
jetted  la  He  thoaght,  thecelore,  it  shonld 
net  bo  entirely  thrown  out.  Both  his  hon« 
finettd  near  btoi,  and  the  right  hen.  gen^ 
tleenn  opposite  (Mr.  Yorke)  bed  sign^ed 
their  appvobaiioo  of  the  principle  aa  it  an* 
plied  to  all  cases  but  treason,  and  be 
thefefin^wns  al  a  loss  to  knew  how, the 
light  hon«  rentlenuui  wonld  reconcile  his 
metiott,  to  have  the  Bill  read  that  day  six 

nth^  by  which  it  would  be  entirely 
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hMl,  with  bis  speech  which  apnreved  of  it 
ia  part    He  had  beea  ttcoeseo  of  baring 


SI  i^ritoBs,  and  to  this  charge  he  roust  plead 
gnUtjf ,  if  by  bavinf^  a  S3r8teni  it  was  meant 
that  w  enacting  or  repealing  one  law,  yo«i 
oonaidered  tbe  eiact  it  woiud  hare  upon 
other  laiws.  His  boo.,  and  learned  friend 
oppooile  (Mr.  Wetherall)  bad  coospletely 
eoBOilpaied  himself  from  this  charge  of 
system,  when  he  declared  that  he  was  for 
hering  one  law  in  Kent,  and  another  In 
Maddteson;  one  Ib#  in  Scotland,  and  aoo» 
ther  \m  England.  In  another  place,  which 
ho  shottM  net  mention^  it  had  been  ob» 
jecled  to  him  that  lie  had  not  proceeded 
more  systematically,  that  he  bad  not  laid 
down  h  general  principle  of  legisbtbn, 
and  developed  a  regniar  plan  of  ekrrations 
hi  our  criiBUial  law*  So  Impossible  was  it 
to  provide  against  all  the  obyectiona  which 
iroold  be  nwde  to  aoy  one  who  indiscreet- 
ly oflered  himself  in  the  character  of  a  le^ 
gialator!  Tbe  hints  which  bad  been,  thrown 
out  about  modeni'  lights  and  modern  pU* 
laeophy  afibcted  him  bnt  little,  wheo  he 
vsflected  that  his  opinions  were  confirmed 
by  the  mothority  of  ssme  of  ear  most  emi* 
■em  wrilefs.  One  of  these  was  Mr,  Joo- 
tice  Blachstoae.  The  cerraptsoa  of  blood, 
he  had  doehrod,  was  aa  injostice  which 
ooght  to  have  beea  abolished  with  the 
miMtary  teaores,  Iho  late-Mv*  Yorko  bad 
beea  <|aeted>  agahist  bins  on  the  sobjoct  of 
fciisituresr  hut  aalhiriy.  He  had  letters 
hshis  psmssshm  iirliioh  had  paised  hetwsea 
rabia  ehavuslnraod  sir  W.  Bladb* ' 
ykv^  iapwisisw  m.  Mi 
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€ommeataries^  which  he  did  not  consider 
ae  the  mere  oitoamenlsof  a  college  lecture^ 
fiat  it  had  been  saidi  that  that  passage  was 
of  no  authority  whatever,  that  it  wts  A 
mere  idle  flourish,  though  the  work  itsaif 
was  of  great  authority.  On  the  other 
band,  it  had  been  said  by  a  very  high  ma* 
ffistrate,  that  it  was  the  work  of  a  speca* 
iative  man  in  bis  closet.  It  should  be  re^ 
membered,  however,  that  that  epecolativa 
man  bad  been  advanced  to  be  a  judges 
that^be  sat  many  years  in  a  court  of  jos* 
tice,  and  that  be,  a  little  before  bis  deaths 
corrected  tbe  ninth  edition  of  his  work,  as 
be  bad  carefully  done  all  the  preceding 
ones.  He  sent  the  proof  sheet  relating  to* 
tbe  corroptlon  of  blood  to  Mr.  Yorke,  who 
retoroed  for  answei",  *•  It  is  one  thing  lo 
explain  the  law,  and  another  to  wish  to 
see  it  altered;  tbe  first  is  what  I  have 
done,  I  have  never  gone  farther  in  what  I 
have  written  on  forfeiture.'' '  It  was  evi- 
dent that  his  opinion  could  not  be  cited 
against  sir  W.  Blackstone,  even  if  forfeiture 
and  eorraption  af  blood  were  the  saom 
thing;  bot  sir  W.  Blackstone  had  himeetf 
as  strennoosly  defended  forfeiture 'Ss  ho 
had  opposed  the  eorraption  of  blood.  Hia 
bon.  friend  (Mr.  Frankland)  bad  disco- 
vered, that  tbe  whole  question  was  settled 
in  1709;  if  so,  it  was  settled  withoot  a 
single  word  being  said  of  the  matter :  for 
that  Act  related  only  to  forfeiture.  He  did 
not  expect  the  charge  of  innovation  to  be 
echoed  from  the  hon.  member  who  sat  on 
the  opposite  side  of  tbe  House,  who  had 
himself  brought  in  gno  of  tbe  greatest  in^ 
Dotations  in  our  law— *tbe  Armed  Dietriot 
Bill.  Neither  did  be  expect  the  distioa* 
tion  to  b^  taken  which  a  learned  gentled 
man  had  made  use  of  with  respect  to  real 
and  persoosl  property.  If  a  man  held  aa 
csute  oiily  for  a  thonsand  years,  it  woaM 
descend  in  spite  of  the  existing  law.  Aao» 
ther  inososistency  in  that  law  was,  that  it 
only  applied>if  tbe  person  died  intestate^ 
otherwise-  be  could  leave  his  whole  pr^ 
party  to  bis  deseeadanis,  by  will.  It  had 
been  objected  to  him,  that  we  ooght  not 
on  his  principles  to  pwnish  the  goilty  at 
all,  becouse  their  fate  affected  ih^ir  rel»- 
tives  sad  friends;  bat  it  did  this  only  to- 
directly  and  inevitably,  frsia  ihnr  n^m^ 
pathy  with  others ;  whereas  the  corrup- 
tion of  blood  paaished  the  innocent  di- 
rectly and  voluntarily,  and  thoguilry  only 
fobtn*  sympathy  and  virtooas  mtachnwnt 
to  those  tfennecned  %ritb  ihem  by  the  tin 
ci  bleod.  Why  ii0C»  hideed»  carry  the 
lag  a  ttntr  fflrtmrf  and 
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vttoishmeni  upon  the  relationt :  Thu  baJ 
Doen  fonnarly  doDe.  In  Arooi's  caie*, 
Ihere  was  wa  accoant  of  a  woman  in  Scot* 
land,  who  had  been  pat  to  the  torture  to 
make  her  confean.  She  had  firmoeaa 
enough  to  resiit :  bat  she  had  a  son  of  15, 
and  a  daughter  of  7  years  old  ;  they  were 
pot  to  the  tortore  also»  and- this  was  more 
than  she  could  bear.  The  hon.  and  learned 
mover  then  added  other  arguments  in  sup- 
port of  the  Bill,  and  hoped  that  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  would  not  persist  in  his 
amendment,  particularly  as  he  had  been 
taken  rather  by  surprize  in  having  the  de- 
bate come  on  to-night. 

The  Hoase  divided,  when  there  appear- 
ed. Against  receiving  the  Report,  55  ; 
For  it,  43;  Majority,  12.  The  Bill  is 
therefore  los^ 
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TViesioy,  April  6. 
Minutes    or    tub    Evidbncb    takbn 

EBFORB   TRB  LOBDS    COMMITTBBS  OH   TAB 

East  India  Company's  Affairs  (Conii- 
muctLj]  The  order  of  adjournment  being 
cead :  the  counsel  are  called  in. 

The  Right  Hon.  John  Lord  Tbign- 
MOUTH  is  called  in,  and,  having  been 
sworn  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  a 
chair  is  placed  for  his  lordship  near 
the  table,  ancl  hislonlship  u  examined 
follows : 


By  CouMid*}  Will  yonr  lordship  inform 
the  Committee  how  long  yonr  lordship 
was  in  the  service  of  the  East  India  Com« 

fany  ?— 'Ahont  SO  years,  of  which  period 
was  resident  about  24  in  India.  I  was 
chiefly  employed  in  the  revenue  depart- 
ment, until  I  was  appointed  a  member  of 
the  Bupreme  council  at  Bengal.  I  wu 
•onething  more  than  three  years  a  member 
of  the  supreme  council,  and  about  foor 
and  a  half  governor  general.-*!  had  many 
opportunities  of  obtaining  a  knowledge  of 
the  character  of  the  natives  of  Bengal,  and 
It  was  my  constant  endeavour  to  obtain  an 
mccurate  knowledge  of  ic«— I  think  them 
very  tenacious  of  their  peculiar  habitsb 
customs,  and  prejudices^  sod  that  a  viola- 
tion of  them  would  be  strongly  felt  by 
them. 

In  the  event  of  the  trade  being  opened 
between  this  coantry  and  India*  and  firee 
permission  granted  to  the  native^of  this 
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be  apprehended  .to  the  peace  and  ^happi« 
ness  of  the  natives  of  that  part  of  the  coun* 
try  ?—• An  unrestrained  admission  of  Bo- 
ropeans  into  the  country,  in  the  mode  in 
which  it  has  been  explained  by  the  coon* 
sel,  would  certainly  in  my  opinion  be  at- 
tended with  very  great^  inconvenience 
and  embarrassment  to  the  government  of 
the  country,  and  might  probably  be  at* 
tended  with  mischievous  and  dangerous 
consequences. 

Does  your  lordship  apprehend  that 
those  consequences  would  be  dangerous  4o 
the  peace  and  happiness  of  the  ionabitanta 
of  the  country  ?— 'The  admission  of  a  num- 
ber of  Europeans  into  the  interior  of  Ben- 
gal, of  people  unacquainted  with  the  habits 
and  customs  of  the  natives  of  that  country 
and  many  of  them  entertaining  a  contempt 
for  them,  would  probably  be  attended  with 
this  inconvenience,  that  they  would  oftea 
violate  the  prejudices  of  the  natives  by 
their  conduct,  and  excite  a  considerable 
degree  of  irritation  in  the  natives  by  such 
conduct ;  but  whether  it  would  be  attend- 
ed with  evil  consequences  to  the  peace  of 
the  country,  generally  speaking,  I  feel 
some  hesitation  in  giving  any  positive 
opinion;  there  is  another  instance  in 
which  I  think  the  unrestrained  admkssioa 
of  Europeans  in  the  mode  pointed  out 
would  also  be  attended  with  bad  conse* 
quences,  that  it  would  tend  to  lower  the 
British  character  in  the  estimate  of  the 
natives ;  and  that  might  be  deemed  a  dan* 
geroos  eflect,  when  the  great  disproportion 
between  the  inhabitants  of  India  and  the 
number  of  Europeans  is  taken  into  consi* 
deletion. 

Can  your  lordship  form  any  estimate  of 
the  proportion  of  the  Europeans  in  that 
country  to  the  natives  ?— -Is  the  question 
confinedto  Bengal  or  to  all  India  ? 

It  is  confined  to  those  countries  with 
which  your  lordship  is  acquainted.— -If  the 
question  referred  to  all  India,  I  could 
answer  it  with  more  certainty;  and  I 
should  say  then,  that  I  considered  the 
proportion  of  natives  to  Europeans  to  be 
that  of  about  two  millions  or  natives  to 
1000  Europeans.  I  suppose  the  natives 
subject  to  the  British  government  in  Indie 
to  be  nearly  sixty  miOioos,  and  the  whole 
number  of  Europeans  in  all  paru  of  India 
probably  not  to  exceed  thirty  thousand. 

Supposing  thai  irritation  which  your 
lordship  has  supposed  vrovld  lake  place  in 
the  minds  of  the  natives,  from  nnrestrained 


ahip's  opinion  that  aey  setkMis  e? its  ere  to 


country  to  enter  and  reskle  in  the  Bengal 

provinces  at  their  pleesnre,  is  it  your  lord- 1  imerconrae  with  Eniepeana,  and  supposing 
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in  their  opt5ion  which  yovr  lorddiip'  has 
alladed  to,  doyoo  not  think  it  might  nlti* 
nalaly  affect  the  slahility  off  the  British 
empire  in  Indie  ?•— A  long  course  of  irrite* 
tion,  end  en  increasing  sentiment  of  degra- 
dation, might  lead  to  sach  an  effect.  That 
consequence  would  very  much  depend  upon 
the  number  of  Europeans  so  admitted  into 
India*  and  the  degree  of  irritation  which 
they  might  excite ;  I  should  suppose  that 
much  of  the  e?il  might  be  corrected  by 
the  interposition  of  the  goremments  in 
India. 

If  such  traders  were  restrained  from 
proceeding  into  the  interior  of  the  country, 
bnt  were  permitted  to  resort  to  and  reside 
in  all  the  ports  of  the  peninsula  at  will,  do 
you  apprehend  anv  similar  efiects  from 
that  permission? — In  that  case  I  should 
think  the  ^fleets  would  be  comparatir ely 
little. 

If  Englishmen  were  allowed  bjr  law  to 
perrade  at  will,  and  reside  freely  at  all 
parts  of  the  Benaal  provinces,  is  your  lord- 
ship of  opinion  that  it  would  be  possibly  in 
the  power  of  the  supreme  court  at  Calcutta, 
to  which  alone  at  present  Englishmen  are 
criminally  amenable,  to  prevent  or  to 
punish  the  oppressibn  of  the  natives  ^by 
such  persons?— The  supreme  court,  I 
should  conceive,  could  not  act  without  the 
assistance  of  the  local  governments,  because, 
the  superintendence  of  the  police  of  the 
country  is  intrusted  to  officers  appointed 
by  the  government  of  Bengal ;  and  I  be- 
lieve that  those  officers  so  appointed^ 
under  the  denomination  of  magistrates, 
act  also  as  justices  of  the  peace.  The  su- 
preme court  of  judicature  bM  no  officers 
of  its  own  in  the  interior,  it  could  not 
therefore  in  the  first  instance  restrain  the 
oppressions  of  Europeans;  if  any  such 
were  practised,  the  complaint  of  the  suf- 
lerers  would  probably  be  preferred  to  the 
European  magistrates,  who  have  power  to 
apprehend  them,  and  might  send  them  to 
Calcutta  for  trial  by  the  supreme  court  of 
judicature,  if  they  judged  it  right  andezpe* 
pedient.  I  do  not  think  that  any  power 
would  altogether  restrain  the  commission 
of  acts  of  oppression ;  i>ut  that  by  regula- 
tions adapted  to  the  case»  they  might  be 
prevented  by  punishment,  as  far  ae  pu- 
nishment can  prevent  the  repetition  of 
crimes. 

Is  vour  lordship  of  opinion,  in  the  event 
of  a  me  trade  between  this  country  and 
India*  a  considerably  increased  demand 
for  ^ropean  articles  among  the  natives 
would  bo  likely  to  take  place  ?-«-I  think 


Hot.— I  am  not  aware  of  any  mannfkctures 
in  this  country  that  the  natives  would  bo 
likely  to  purchase  in  any  considerable  de« 
gree ;  this  opinipn  is  formed  from  my 
knowledge  of  their  modes  of  living  in 
India. 

Is  your  lordship  of  opinion,  that  under 
the  present  system,  or  any  other  systen^ 
that  might  be  adopted  for  the  government 
of  the  Indian  empire,  that  there  is  any  rea* 
sonable  probability  that  the  seneral  mass 
of  the  population  of  India  should  so  in* 
crease  in  wealth  as  to  be  enabled  to  pur- 
chase European  articles  to  any  considera- 
ble degree  ? — I  see  no  prospect  of  it;  but 
I  should  not  re^t  my  answer  to  that  quef- 
tion  merely  on  the  increase  of  wealthy  but 
my  opinion  is  founded  principally  on  the 
modes  of  living  of  the  natives. 

In  particular,  does  your  lordship  think 
that  there  would  be  any  chance  of  their 
wearing  British  woollens  in  the  rainy 
season  ? — Some  few  might  be  induced  to 
wear  our  broad-cloths  in  the  cold  season, 
but  the  bulk  of  the  people  would  not  be 
able  to  purchase  them :  and  with  respect 
to  the  higher  ranks  I  should  think  they 
would  prefer  the  shawls  of  the  country  to 
our  broad-cloths.  I  should  suppose  that 
the  increased  sale  of  broad-cloths  would 
be  very  limited. 

When  your  lordship  states  that  some 
few  might  be  induced  to  buy  the  broad« 
cloths  of  this' country,  does  ^onr  lordship 
mean  that  these  persons  are  m  .the  higher 
ranks  ?«->No,  I  do  not.  I  should  rather 
conceive  them  in  a  rank  neither  the  high- 
est nor  the  lowest ;  I  would  for  instance 
state  the  native  servants  of  Europeans; 
but  under  any  circnmslances*  I  think  very 
few  would  be  likely  to  use  them. 

Your  lordship  has  referred  for  the  foun* 
dation  of  your  opinion  to  the  general  situa- 
tion of  the  mass  of  the  population  in  that 
country ;  will  your  lordship  be  so  good  as 
to  state  the  general  situation  of  the  mass 
of  the  population  as  to  their  houses,  fnmi* 
tore,  dress,  and  food  ? — The  general  mass 
of  the  population  of  India  live  in  straw 
huts ;  their  furniture  consists  of  a  few  ar« 
tides  of  the  country,  mats,  and  a  few 
earthen  pots  for  dressing  their  victuals; 
their  food  in  general  is  rice  ;  their  dress 
is  a  very  small  proportion  of  cotton  cloth 
the  produce  of  the  coontrjr. 

Did  it  happen  U>  fall  within  your  lord* 
ship's  kaowled^,  while  yon  were  in  the 
supreme  cooncil,  and  at  the  head  of  the 
Bengal  government,  that- the  Company 
used  every  endtHTOiir  to  introdvce  Eer^* 
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ikihk  aay  wgriitiooi  tf  goiwrooiwi  ttuM 
altogether  fwevaH  acta  ^  kiinatice  er  ap* 
preulfD  by  Bofopeaoi  in  tbc  iiiiarior.  Ml 
that  regaftatiott  mighl  be  ao  iiaaied  aa  la 
bf  iag  Ina  offemicr  ta  pvniatiiiieiit^  m  whscfa 
easa  soma  af  tba  tTtk  araakd  be  mitigatad. 

1b  tba  hooaei  of  iiatitaa  a£  waakb,  ia  it 
not  utaal  to  ioor  their  foaaaa  «vtlb  i»aal4aa 
maDolacCiicea  of  Eorapa^— I  knaw  vary 
Iktle  af  Iha  ibtariar  or.  tba  haaaea  af  iha 
aali?at.  Ia  soaie  af  thoaa  m  whioh  I  haA 
accaai,  which  wera  those  af  Iha  pnacipal 
natiret  only,  I  believe  the  floor  may  hava 
been  oavered  in  soma  instaaeas  with  bread* 
cloth,  but  in  gaaeral  with  wUta 
tba  produce  of  the  oauntry. 

Did  yaifr  lordship  find  that  ihera 
any  demand  Ibv  British 
either  by  tiie  naJbab  ee  people  of  Oode  ^-t-* 
Tba  nabob  hadamaasadarerylarge^MUi* 
tity  of  European  articles  in  a  boose,  wfakh 
was  known  by  the  name  of  the  Aina  Goach^ 
at  Locknow ;  hot  it  was  coosiderad  at  « 
kind  af  noseimi  far  ihe  crati&eatiaa  of  a 
panicoiar  propensity  al  llie  aaboh  aC 
Oode.  I  da  not  know  that  hia  cxampte 
was  imitated  by  any  olheraf  tba  peapla 
at  Locbaow. 

Was  bia  taale  for  British  naanfactaaaa 
merely  confined  to  tiia  aHtdaa  that  ware 
deposited  In  Im  maseam  io  that  boose  f-^ 
I  believe  tt  was ;  the  arlidas  thaia  psia» 
cipal^  oamisled  of  walche^  cloeks^  and 
jewellery  of  diflbrent  hiada. 

Bid  be  not  afltct  the  Bnglisb  oaalama 
in  his  drsss  ^^^V^,  I  do  net  vecolkct  diat 
ha  did. 

Is  it  your  laidabip's  opsaioo,  the*  tha 
propositiona  for  cbanaiag;  tha  Seat  Lidfa 
system  tend  t4>  establish  tliase  tevriloriaa 
aa  colonies  ?— That  ia  a  oesiioa  wbiah 
woald  reqdire  mora  coosioeralion  thaal 
am  enabled  tai  give  to  it  at  pfesaat* 
Upow  my  view  af  the  sabject  I  da  nal 
think  it  rtrj  lihaly  ta  follow-;  beaaoaa  I 
think  that  the  merchants  of  tbiacoaotry, 
who  have  entertained  large  idaaa  af  tha 
profits  ta  be  derived  front  an  anreataiotad 
trade  te  India,  will  be  ditappoiated  ia 
their  expectations;  and,  tfaatthaogb  at 
first  there  may  be  many  adventarera,  that 
the  number  of  tbem«  in  fiitare,  wiN  ha 
greatly  Nmited  by  the  disappointaient  af 
their  expectatiiHM. 

Has  the  Company  better  means  e(  in« 
trodttring  our  manaflMtares  Iw  that  caan- 
try,  than  private  merehaiita  ^— If  the  trada 
were  op«n,  I  should  aoppose  private  mer* 
ehanw  would  have  equal  meana  with  iba 
Companyi  of  intradaciog.aHialaa'Of  thia 
country  into  India. 


pean  manoiactorea  to  all  thai  part  of  tha 
oootttry  within  the  extent  af  ttieiv  char* 
ter  ?«^  have  always  miderstood  it  to  be 
their  wish  and  etideavoor  ao  to  do. 
.  Is  it  your  lordship's  opinion  that  tiia 
present  system  of  the  Indian  trade  is  lally 
adeaaate  to  supply  any  increased  demand 
for  European  commodities  among  the  na^ 
tiaes  that  is  likely  ta  arise  ?— *Upon  my 
estimate  of  the  wants  of  the  nativaa,  I 
ahoald  certainly  think  it  ia. 

Examined  b^  the  Committee, 

During  your  residence  in  India,  had  not 
the  European  inhabiunia  greatly  inereas- 
ed  ?-«-I  sboald*  think  they  must  very  con- 
aiderably. 

Have  tbe  reguHtions  that  were  in  ftrca 
when  your  lordship  was  in  India,  praved 
ade^ate  to  prevani  Europeans  residing  in 
the  mteriorof  the  country  from  disturbing 
the  peace  of  the  country,  or  oppressing 
the  native  inhabitants  ?— -There  were  in- 
atanoea  when  I  was  in  India,  of  acts  ef  ep> 
prassion  commtcted  by  Europeans;  and 
whenever  such  occurred,  and  were  reported 
ta  govannment,  it  inierfrved  and  puntsiied' 
them.  1  do  not  think  any  regulationa 
waald  akagetber  prevent  acta  of  appres* 
alon,  and  acts  disturbing  the  peace  of  the 
country,  although  the  repetition  of  them 
miglM  be  in  a  great  measure  prevented  by 
panishing  the  offenders. 

In  thoae  instances  of  appressiaa  to  which 
your  lordship  refera»  had  too  in  yoiw  eon^- 
teaaplation  persons  actually  in  the  service 
of  the  Company,  or  peraons  licensed  to  re- 
side within  the  country  by  their  govern* 
matit  ?*— I  meant  principally  persons  licen- 
sed by  the  government  to  reside  in  the 
country,  as  I  suppose  the  qoesttoit  alhided 
to>  thetn,  but  my  answer  would  eifually  ap- 
ply to  the  Company'a  servanta. 

Was  there  any  considerable  trade  car- 
ried on  by  the  Americana  when  your  lord- 
Mp  was  in  the  government  in  India  ?<^I 
rather  think  not ;  at  that  period  there  was 
a  gentleman  in  Calcutta  who  called  him- 
self an  American  consul ;  but  I  believe 
that  the  government  did  not  acknowledge 
bim  in  that  character,  although  they  were 
disposed  to  shew  him  alt  parsenal  at> 
tention. 

In  tha  event  of  a  firae  trade  being  opened 
with  the  principal  settlementa  of  India, 
dees  not  your  lordship  eoncetva,  that  the 
power  of  government  would  be  safivient 
ta>  prevent  those  ill  effects  which  your 
larasblp  aeema  ta  have  apprehended  fii^m 
aa  aarestfained  interooarse  ?— I   da  not 
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H«r«  trlimis  fron  Europe  establuh* 
c4  WBf  nanofiioCoriet  in  Indw  ?— -There 
iMve  been  cotchroakerB,  carpenters,  ftbip- 
wrighti,  watchmakert,  and  tailors,  and 
perhaps  oilier  trades;  bot  I  do  not  recol- 
kot  anjrnianofactories  that  have  been  es- 
tablished by  artisans  from  this  country, 
esceptiag  an  ezperimeDt  for  tanning  skins, 
the  success  of  which  I  do  not  recollect. 

What  is  the  nature  of  those  restrictions 
and  regolations  which  your  lordship  con- 
ceives might  be  provided  to  prevent  the 
influx  of  Europeans  into  the  interior  of 
India,  in  the  event  of  the  trade  being 
ooened  ?-*I  suppose  that  the  commanders 
of  vessels  importing  into  India  from  this 
country,  would  be  required  to  go  to  some 
portinfadia;  that  there  they  should- be 
leqoired  to  give  an  account  of  their  crew, 
passengers,  and  every  European  arriving 
in  India  in  their  vessels,  to  the  govern- 
ment ;  that  when  they  leave  the  port  they 
ahouM  be  required  to  mention  any  Euro- 
peans who  came  out  in  their  ships  that 
iiod  been  left  behind  ;  that  no  European 
aboald  be  permitted  to  go  into  the  interior 
without  a  passport;  that  the  msgistrates 
(and  the  regulations  might  be  extended  to 
collectors,  and  other  officers  of  the  go- 
vernment) be  ordered  to  stop  Europeans 
proceeding  in  the  interior  without  such 
passports ;  and  that  further,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  whether  any  had  ob- 
tained access  into  the  interior,  notwith- 
atanding  these  precautions  and  regula- 
tions, that  every  British  subject  residing 
in  the  interior  should  be  required  to  give 
n  return  of  his  name,  residence,  and  occu- 
pation, once  or  as  much  oflener  in  a  year 
na  might  be  thought  necessary,  under  a 
general  notice ;  that  Europeans  failing  to 
comply  with  the  regulations,  should  be 
considered  as  forfeiting  any  right  they 
liad  derived  firom  licence  or  passport,  to 
veside  in  the  interior.  Those  are  the  re- 
gulations which  immediately  occur  to  me. 

I>oea  your  lordship,  upon  the  whole, 
conceive  the  regulations  your  lordship  has 
4I0W  enumerated,  would  be  sufficient'  to 
•prevent  any  considerable  influx  of  Euro- 
peans into  the  interior  ?— I  should  think 
in  a  considerable  degree,  but  not  entirely. 

Daring  the  period  of  your  lordship's 
acquaintance  with  India,  were  any  consi- 
derable number  of  Europeans,  not  subjects 
of  Great  Britain,  resident  in  the  interior  of 
India  ?— >!  should  think  very  few. 

Yon  confine  your  answer  to  the  Com- 
pasy'a  possessions  r — If  the  question  re- 
ftra  to  the  interior  of  India  bevond  the 
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Company's  possessions,  there  were  many 
undoubtedly. 

Is  your  lordship  aware  of  any  consi* 
derable  inconvenience  which  resulted  from 
the  intercourse  which  must  have  taken 
place  between  persons  so  circumstanced 
and  the  natives  of  India  ?— In  the  court  of 
the  Nizam  very  great  inconvenience  arose 
from  the  influence  of  the  French  com* 
manding  troops  in  the  service  of  the  Ni* 
zam.  I  think  it  is  probable  that  the  same 
inconvenience  was  more  or  less  felt  where- 
over  there  were  Europeans  in  the  employ 
of  the  native  princes,  particularly  in  times 
of  unfriendly  discussion,  or  hcstility  be- 
tween those  princes  and  the  Company's 
government. 

Would  the  regolations  to  which  your 
lordship  has  adverted  as  necessary  in  the 
event  of  a  free  trade  uking  place  with 
India,  for  <  restraining  the  intercourse  of 
British  subjects  with  the  interior,  be  efiec* 
tual  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  distur- 
bance, unless  the  -subjects  of  other  Euro- 
pean powers  can  be  effectually  excluded 
from  that  intercourse  ?-*Tbose  regulation! 
were  rather  meant  to  prevent  the  unli- 
censed influx  of  Europeans  into  the  inte- 
rior of  India,  than  to  restrain  them  when 
so  situated.  I  should  think  not,  if  the  sub- 
jects of  other  ppwers  bad  an  unrestrained 
access  into  the  interior  of  the  country ; 
but  I  believe  that  is  not  the  case  at  pre- 
sent, nor  has  ever  been  allowed  by  the 
British  government,  as  far  as  it' could  pre- 
vent it.        [Then  his  lordship  withdrew.] 

AaviFicBas'  Wages  B^ll.]  Viscount 
Sidmauth  adverted  to  a  Bill  on  the  table, 
brought  from  the  Commons,  for  repealing 
so  much  of  certain  Acts  in  England  and 
Scotland  as  directed  magistrates  at  the 
quarter  sessions  to  6x  the  wages  of  artifl- 
cers,  artisans,  handicraftsmen,  and  la- 
bourers, and  observed,  that  the  existence 
of  these  Acts  had,  until  lately,  been  un- 
known, particularly  an  Act  of  queen  Eli- 
zabeth, which  had  fallen  into  desuetude, 
and  the  existence  of  which  was  unknown 
to  the  magistrates,  and  even  to  high  au- 
thorities in  the  law,  as  well  as  to  the  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons,  which 
had  the  subject  of  wages  under  their  con- 
sideration last  session.  By  that  Act,  ma- 
gistrates were  directed  to  assemble  in 
every  county  at  the  Easter  quarter  sessions 
(any  one  being  absent  without  sufficient 
cause  being  liable  to  a  penalty),  to  6x  the 
rate  of  wages  of  artisans,  &c.  and  any  per- 
son of  that  description  receivmg  less  or 
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more  wages  than  the  rate  thus  fixed,  was 
liable  to  imprisonment  for  1 4  days,  and 
any  master  paying  less  or  more  wages  to 
imprisonment  for  seven  days.  Had  this 
Act  remained  in  desaetade,  there  would 
perhaps  ha?e  been  no  necessity  to  repeal 
It ;  but  as  it  had  in  some  instances  recent* 
ly  been  vexatiously  attempted  to  carry 
the  Act  into  efiect,  it  became  necessary  to 
repeal  it.  He  was  satisfied  there  was  no 
necessity  for  him  to  point  out  to  the  en- 
lightened minds  of  their  lordships  the  per* 
nicious  consequences  which  must  result 
from  the  operation  of  Acts  of  this  decrip* 
tton,  he  should  therefore  merely  now  move 
that  the  Bill  be  read  a  second  time. 

The  Bill  was  rdd  a  second  time,  and 
committed  for  to-morrow. 

4 

Naval  Administration.]  Earl  &afi- 
kope,  adverting  to  the  notice  given  by  the 
earl  of  Darn^y,  of  a  motion  relative  to 
the  Administration  of  the  Naval  Affairs  of 
the  country,  particularly  as  connected 
with  what  he  must  consider  our  unfortu- 
tttnate  war  with  the  United  States  of 
America,  thought  it  right  to  move,  for  the 
information  of  the  House,  for  a  letter 
written  by  himself,  to  sir  Roger  Curtis, 
admiral  Domett,  and  another  officer  in 
1807,  with  the  forty-one  questions  therein 
contained,  and  also  a  report  from  captain 
Lloyd,  of  the  Racoon,  and  other  papers 
relative  to  a  sailing  experiment  in  17U7, 
invented  by  Earl  Stanhope. 

Viscount  Mdvilie,  being  of  opinion  that 
BO  public  inconvenience  would  arise  from 
communicating  these  documents,  had  no 
objection  to  the  motion*  The  papers  were 
ordered. 
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Tuaday,  April  6. 

Kent  Gaoi.  Bill.]  Sir  William  Geary 
presented  a  Petition  against  the  Bill  for 
building  a  new  Gaol,  Bridewell,  and  Court 
bouses  for  tl^e  county  of  Kent.  Sir  Ed- 
ward Knatcbbull  presented  several  Peti- 
tions in  favour  of  the  Bill,  in  addition  to 
those  previously  presented,  which  were 
signed  by  nearly  8,000  mbabitanu  of  the 
county.  The  order  of  the  day  for  the 
second  reading  of  the  Bill  being  read. 

Sir  Edward  KnatchhuU  rose  to  support 
it:  buthesaid,  as  he  understood  that  those 
who  were  adverse  to  the  Bill,  did  not  mean 
to  oppose  its  going  into  a  committee,  he 
should  not  occupy  the  time  of  the  House 
by  discussing  it  at  length  at  prcient.    The 


object  of  those  who  had  introduced  this 
measure,  was  to  preserve  the  county  of 
Kent  from  an  enormous  and  unnecessary 
expence  in  the  erection  of  the  new  gaol. 
He  did  not  ipean  to  contend  that  such  a 
building  was  not  wanted,  but  he  did  most 
strongly  object  to  the  enormous  sum  that 
it  was  proposed  to  levy  on  the  county  for 
that  purpose,  amounting  to  between  2  and 
300,000/.,  when  he  was  convinced  that 
100,000/.  would  be  amply  sufficient. 

Mr.  /.  Sudth  supported  the  Bill,  but 
said,  he  should  reserve  what  he  had  to  say 
till  another  stage. 

Sir  J^crian  Btydge*  took  this  opportu- 
nity to  object  to  the  principle  of  the  Bi11« 
which  he  stated  to  be  highly  worthy  of 
the  attention  and  jealousy  of  parliament. 
It  proceeded  upon  allegations  of  illegal 
proceedings  on  the  part  of  the  magistrates 
of  West  Kent,  which  be  could  not  but 
consider,  and  trusted  he  should  be  able 
hereafter  to  prove,  to  be  charges  utterly 
unfounded.    The  law  had  reposed  in  the 
magistrates    the    discretion    and    power 
which  they  had  exercised :  and  he  trusted 
that  no  €X:p0$t''faeio  legislative  enactment 
would  undo  what  under  the  authority  of 
the  law  they   had  done.     But  could   it 
seriously  be  believed  that  the  petittonera 
themselves  thought  the  magistrates  had 
acted  illegally  ?  If  they  did,  had  they  not 
an  easier  remedy  than  application  to  par* 
liament  ?     The-  court    of   King's-bench 
would,  if  applied  to,  have  instantly,  in  thai 
case,  stopped  the  proceedings  now  com- 
plained of.      But  perhaps  the  petitioners 
act  in  the  opinion  that  the  powers  en* 
trusted  to  the  magistrates  are  too  great  I 
Let  them  then,  ask  that  the  Act  of  tho 
24th  of  Geo.  3  should  be  repealed.   While 
that  Act  remains  in  force,  thev  surely 
will  not  expect  that  powers  wkich  aro 
granted  to  the  magistrates  of  the  rest  of 
the  kingdom,  should  be  denied  to  that  of 
the  county  of  Kent !    before  they  do  that« 
let  them  shew  that  these  magistrates  aro 
unworthy  of  the  trust  reposed  in  them  I 
let  them  shew  that  the  rich,  populoas« 
and  enlightened  county  of  Kent,  rich  in 
its  gentry,  as  in  its  yeomanry  and  iiiha* 
bitants,  cannot  or  does  not,  produce  ma» 
gistrates  worthy  to  fill  that  exalted  office  ! 
But  this  is  not  the  only  objection  to  the 
principle  of  this  Bill.    It  alters  the  law  of 
the  land  in  another  most  important  mat- 
ter.   It  changes  part  of  the  burden  whicb 
the  law  has  said  shall  be  borne  by  tho 
occupier,  to  the  shoulders  of  the  landlord* 
Will  the  House  lightly  and  without  duf 
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examiottioD  suffer  tbii  iroporUnt  change  ? 
IndaBtry*  which  it  it  impossible  to  ap* 
|Mno?e«  has  been  exerted  to  create  the  most 
errooeons  impressions  regar4ing  this  Bill. 
It  has  been  represented  for  purposes  too 
obvioiu^  to  be  a  petition  of  the  £ast4Cent 
bench,  against  toe  West  Kent  bench  of 
magistrates.  What  a  gross  misrepresen- 
tation is  this  ?  It  is  a  petition  of  the  occu«. 
piers, of  land  in  the  county  against  its 
magistracy.  It  is  trae,  indeed,  in  point  of 
fact,  that  the  measures  complained  of  ha^e 
been  done  by  the  West  Kent  bench.  The 
petitioners  themseWes  do  not  complain 
that  the  East  Kent  bench  have  had  any 
concern  in  them.  Will  the  magistrates  of 
East  Kent  be  content  with  this  individual 
acquittal  ?  They  must  not,  they  cannot 
thus  be  blinded.  The  principle  of  this 
Bill  is  to  bring  magistracy  into  contempt 
at  a  time  when  there  is  moit  need  of  up- 
holding its  authority.  Whatever  the  East 
Kent  bench  may  think  as  a  body  (for 
whom  it  is  not  pretended  there  is  autho- 
rity to  answer).  Sir  Egerton  said,  that 
for  his  own  part,  as  well  as  for  more  than 
one  member  of  the  East  Kent  bench  be- 
sides himself,  he  could  venture  to  assert, 
ahat  this  Bill,  after  the  most  minute  and  con- 
tinued reflection,  ought  to  be  both  opposed 
and  reprehended.  This  was  not  a  stage 
in  which  it  would  be  proper  to  object  to 
the  details  ^nd  provisions  of  the  Bill; 
whenever  that  period  arrived,  he  felt  con- 
fident he  should  be  able  to  shew  ^ery 
powerful  grounds  of  objection  to  many  of 
Its  most  important  clauses,  as  at  once  nu- 
gatory, injurious  and  absurd ! 

Sir  IV.  Geary  said,  that  as  there  waa  a 
general  disposition  to  let  this  Bill  go  into 
tlie  committee,  he  would  not  oppose  it. 
He  contended,  however,  that  the  peti- 
tioners for  the  Bill  bad  not  acted  respiecl- 
fully  towards  the  magistrates,  for  they 
wanted  to  take  out  of  their  bands  thoie 
powers  which  th^  law  vested  in  them.  If 
those  persons  had  come  with  their  com- 
plaints to  the  sessions,  they  would  have 
met  with  the  fullest  attention. 

Mr.  Calcrqft  said,  he  was  sure  there  was 
BOt  the  slightest  intention  on  the  part  of 
those  persons  to  shew  any  disrespect  to 
the  magistrates ;  but  the  fact  was,  they 
were  in  a  manner  driven  to  the  wall,  and 
they  had  no  other  mode  of  redress  left 
them  but  the  one  which  they  had  adopted. 
He  saw  nothing  in  their  conduct  that  was 
disrespectful  or  derogatory  to  the  charac- 
ter or  the  magistrates,  and  he  was  sure, 
that  when  the  House  considered  the  situa- 


tion in  which  they  Here  p]a< 
not  blame  them  for  coming  t 
for  redress.  As  it  seemed 
wish  not  to  debate  the  Bill  i 
he  would  not  then  discuss  it) 
lie  would  ask  if  it  was  not  m< 
18  acres  of  land  should  ha^ 
chased  for  the  erection  of  s 
that,  for  the  same  purpose,  a 
between  2  and  S()0,()0()/.  »l 
curred  ?  It  might,  perhaps,  I 
those  who  proposed  to  lay  il 
burthen  upon  the  county  h 
diminish  it  to  a  certain  ext 
was  by  no  means  the  case  ; 
deed,  offered  to  suspend  a 
plan,  but  not  to  abandon  ir. 
said  that  the  allegations  of  t|] 
in  favour  of  the  Bill  were  nc 
troth  ;  that  'was  a  harsh  expr 
the  Bill  was  going  into  a  < 
would  soon  be  seen  whether 
had  truth  on  their  side.  Wi 
what  had  been  said  about  th 
having  a  legal  remedy,  he  be 
that  that  assertion  was  found 
take,  for  they  were  so  situates 
ment  alone  could  afibrd  ibem 
concluded  with  expressing  1: 
his  hope,  that  this  business  r 
adjusted  to  the  satisfaction  of 

The  Bill  was  then  read  a  i 
and  referred  to  a  committee. 

PfiTmON  PHOM  NOTTINGHA' 

Mr.  •/.  Smiik  said,  he  had  a 
Peace  to  present  from  betweer 
inhabitants  of  Nottingham, 
that  there  was  at  this  time  in 
a  parish  of  27,000  persons, 
whom  received  parochial 
pressure  on  the  remaining 
was  consequently  g[reat,  thi 
amountinff  to  25f.  in  the  p 
withstanding  this  distressing 
town,  the  petitioners  did  not  i 
favourable  terms  of  peace  s\ 
ceded  to,  but  they  put  forth  i 
prayer  because  they  had  sec 
in  journals,  supposed  to  be  i 
floence  of  the  ministry,  that  p 
to  be  concluded  on  any  ter 
present  ruler  of  France.  1 
had  been  adopted  with  moi 
than  any  political  measure  n 
remembered  in  the  town  in  q 

The  Petition  was  then  brc 
the  Speaker  perceiTing  that  i) 
said  it  was  contrary  to  all  thi 
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House  that  secb  a  Petition  coold  'be  re- 
ceived,   it  was  accordingljr  witttdrawn. 

Palace  Court — Ma.  Ceuchlbt's  Pe- 
tition AGAINST  Mr.  Bvrton  MORICB.] 
Mr.  Brand  rose  for  the  purpose  of  present- 
ing a  Petition  from  William  Crochley, 
e^q.  Deputy  Prothonotary  of  the  Mar- 
abalsea  and  Palace  Court.  This  Petition 
related  to  a  transaction  which  had  come 
Under  the  consideration  of  the  House  last 
year  upon  the  motion  of  an  hon.  gentleman 
opposite  (Mr.  Lockbart).  Its  contents  be 
bad  read  with  great  attention,  and  was 
-of  opinion  that  the  matters  to  which  it 
Teferred  were  of  a  nature  extremely 
proper  to  be  brought  under  the  view  of 
parliament ;  and  tiierefore,  in  obedience 
to  the  wish  of  the  petitioner,  who  was  a 
constituent  of  his,  be  had  taken  the  liberty 
of  presenting  it  to  the  House.  The  sub- 
ject to  which  it  referred,  was  the  extortion 
of  certain  illegal  fees  in  the  Palace  Court. 
As,  however,  the  gentleman  whose  conduct 
was  implicated  was  not  present,  or  any 
person  for  him,  be  should  abstain  from  any 
comment  on  the  facts  stated,  and  content 
himself  with  giving  notice,  that,  at  an 
early  period  after  the  holidays  he  would 
submit  a  motion  to  the  House  upon  the 
charges  contained  in  the  Petition.  He 
then  begged  leave  to  move,  that  the  Pe- 
tition might  be  received. 

The  Speaker  observed,  that  it  was  ne- 
cessary the  grievance  of  which  the  Petition 
complained  should  be  stated. 

Mr.  iJr/mi  said,  that  the  grievance  com- 
plained of  was^  that  Mr«  Barton  Morice, 
steward,  and  one  of  the  judges  of  the 
Palace  Court,  did  illegally  raise  the 
amount  of  fees  in  that  court,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  contributing  to  his  own  private 
emolument,  as  well  as  to  the  emolument 
of  others  practising  in  the  said  court,  which 
he  did  contrary  to  the  Acts  of  Charles  1, 
and  2,  under  which  the  fees  of  that  court 
were  regulated. 

Mr.  Wharton  wished  to  be  informed  whe- 
ther the  petitioner  was  personally  iniured  ? 

Mr.  Brand  answered,  that  he  had  been 
deprived  of  his  situation  as  Deputy  Pro- 
thonotary of  the  court,  in  consequence  of 
his  having  remonstrated  against  this  arbi- 
trary and  improper  regulation, 

Mr.  Whariffn  sfiggested  the  propriety  of 
postponing  the.  /cpnsideration  of  this  Pe- 
tition^ as  a  proceeding  at  law  was  now 
takiffif-  i^lkce,  relktive  to  the  suspension  of 
Jlr.  Cci/chley. 
•   Mr.  grand  said,  he  wu  only  desirous 
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that  the  Pe^ioo  sfaootd  lie  raeoive^ 

laid  on  the  table, .  He  shooM  not 

any  measure  respectmg  it  mml   after 

holidays,  by  which  time  the 

to  which  the  hon.  geotiemaa 

would,  in  M  probability,  be  bitMigte  %m 

conclusion. 

Mr.  IFWioethnply  wished  to 
the  agitation  of  any  qoeation  in  lliet 
resptecting  Mr.  Cruchky,  at  a  ti 
a  proceeding  at  law  hsMl  taken   ^ace, 
which  his  character  was  involved. 

The  Petition  was  then  l^oegbt  up, 
ordered  to  lie  oo  the  table. 


Joint  Patmastbb    op 
Mr.  Cretoey  rose,  porsaant  to  ootsce,  ia 
order  to  submit  a  Itesolution  to  tbc  Hoosr, 
having  for  iu  object  to  abolish  CMie  of  ihe 
offices  of  Joint  Paymaster  of  ibe  Fbrcei^ 
the  existence  of  which  he  staled  so  have 
been  declared  uselessi  in  the  RMort  sf 
the  first  coffiOiittee  on  Sioecore  Oflkcs. 
The  salary  of  the  Paymaster  was  'JMOtiL 
per  annum,  that  of  his  deputy  5QOL  per 
annum.     The  abolition  of  the  oftce  bad 
been  declared  expedient  by  the  conwiitec 
adverted  to,  and  .  he  was,  he  conceived, 
entitled  to  say,  that  the  Resolution  whidi 
he  was  now  about  to  found  on  their  Report, 
was  perfectly  justifiable,  inasmuch,  as  the 
right  hon.  Charles  Long,  whom   be  oew 
saw  in  his  place,  and  «iho  was  one  of  the 
paymasters,  having  been  examined  before 
the  committee^  bad  deposed,  that  the  doty 
of  the  office  could  be  performed  as  srell 
by  one  as   by   two   individuals.      Lord 
Charles  Somerset^  the  other  paymasicr, 
had    been    also  examined,    and    having 
perused  tbe  deposition  of  Mr.  Long,  bad 
Slated  his  perfect  concurrence  in  h. — Now 
he  conceived  that  this  was  evidence  per- 
fectly irresistible.     It  was  argued,  indeed, 
that  it  was  necessary  to  have  two  pay- 
masters instead  of  one,  on  account  of  ibe 
great   responsibility    of   the   person   er 
persons   holding  the  situation ;    bat  on 
the  other  hand,  it  might  be  contended 
that  less  risk  arose  from  trusting  one  indi- 
vidual than  two.    It  again  was  argicd, 
that  no  saving  could  arise  from  the  pre- 
posed  abolition ;   but  even  if  this  were  the 
case,  he  should  still  have  an  object  in  view 
in  promoting  it ;   his  object  was  to  abolish 
what  he  would  designate  by  the  name  of 
parliamentary  places.    He  did  net  con- 
ceive what  necessity  there  existed  for  t^ 
presence  in  that  House  of  a  militsfy 
place-man,  no  part  of  whose  d«ty  k  w» 
to  expleia  Iho  aoco«Dti  of  tbe  nmy«   Ha 
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had  been  adTited  by  m  tieUe  lord«  Mme 
little  tipse  tince,  io  awtit  the  rttuK  of  tiM 
progretf  of  a  BHI  thea  pawing  through  the 
HoQM,  io  which  the  offico  in  qaestton  wafl 
incltidod.  Bat  the  noble  lord  who  had 
giTcn  this  advice  had  afterwards  voted 
himself  against  ihe  Bill.  Bot  the  Bill, 
after  M,  had  passed  last  night.  He  would 
now  state  his  reason  fat  attacking,  not- 
witbatanding  that  circumstance,  the  place 
which  was  ibe  object  of  the  motion  he  was 
about  t9  make,  in  the  shape  of  a  resolation. 
He  was  satisfied  that  the  Bill  wooM  not 

Sass  into  a  law.    It  was  much  too  good  a 
;ill  to  pass.    It  went  to  destroy  too  much 
parliamentary  inflaence.    There  were  in 
all  paru  of  the  empire  too  many  good 
things  under  the  head  of  sinecure  offices, 
in  the  enjoj'ment  of  which  members  of 
parliament  would  be  well  pleased  to  admit 
of   its  passing.    Now,  perhaps,    among 
these,*  there  was  none,  the  existence  of 
which  constituted  a  greater  abuse,  than 
that  to  which  he  had  drawn  the  attention 
of  the  House.    He  should  like  to  bear, 
what  a  man  of  plain  commoo  sen8e«  but 
not  versed  inr state  affairt,  would  think  of 
it.     He  could  easily  suppose  that  such  an 
one  on  being  informed  of  the  amount  of 
the  noble  lord's  emolomeiUs  at  joint  pay- 
master without  havingany  duty  to  perform, 
wookl  imaiediately  surmise,  that  it  was 
granted  to  him  as  a  reward  for  some  signal 
services  performed  at  Talavera  or  Sala- 
manca, or  some  other  of  those  places 
which  had  "Witnesaed  the  triumphs  of  the 
British  arms.    On  being  assured  that  such 
wu  not  the  case,  that  the  noble  lord  bad 
never  signalised  bimaelf  on  foreign  service, 
he  would  conjecture  that  he  had  performed 
some   remarkable  aervice  at  home*     O, 
certainly,  it  might  be  replied,  the  noble 
lord  is  appointed  to  act  against  the  French 
as  commandant  of  the  Sossex  district— 
and  of  course  be  has  nothing  for  this !  O 
yet,  he  has  5L  a  day,  the  pay  of  a  general 
officer,   besides  itry  ample  allowances. 
He  has,  for  instance,  an  allowance  for  15 
or  16  horses,  together  with  means  to  keep 
them  so  eppointed  as  that  they  shall  be 
always  fit  and  reedy  to  enable  him  to  scour 
the  country,  and  give  chase  to  the  enemy. 
The  noble  lord^  it  might  be  added,  never 
did  any  busipesa  in  the  office  from  which 
he  received  2,OOOt,  per  annum.    On  far- 
ther inquiries  wa  to  the  grounds  oH  which 
so  large  a  salary  was  given  to  the  noble 
lordi  it  might  be  suggested  that  he  was  al- 
ways to  be  found  in  his  place  in  pariia- 
meoti  that  hewmi  a  member  ef  a  grett 
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abd  powerful  family  10  the  country,  who 
with  their  friends,  had  the  power  of  die^ 
posing  of  many  seats  in  parliament ;  thai 
they  at  present  happened  to  hold  a  set  of 
opinions  very  similar  to  those  of  the  exist* 
ing  ministers  of  the  crown  ;  and  that  these 
ministers  thought  the  best  manner  ia 
which  they  could  reward  this  usefol  con« 
geniality  of  sentiment,  was  by  giving  to  a 
distinguished  member  of  the  family  2,0001. 
a  year  for  doing  nothing,  together  with  the 
command  of  a  district,  and  500/.  a  year  to 
his 'deputy.  Upon  this  just  exposition  of 
the  case,  he  weuM  contend,  that  atty  rea<* 
sonable  man  would  without  hesitation  prp« 
aoaaee  that  a  monstrous  abuiie  existed ;  and 
he  would  think  right;  he  himself  was  en« 
tirely  of  that  opinion,  and  of  opinion  that  a 
reform  of  the  above  was  absolutely  neces^ 
sary^  Such  abuses  were  to  be  done  away 
only  by  such  measures  as  that  he  would 
now  propose.  The  hon.  member  then 
moved  a  Resolution,  importing  that  it  ap« 
peered  right  to  the  House  that  the  office 
held  by  lord  Charles  Somerset  shoold  be 
abelisbed,  inasmuch  as  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Sinecure  Offices  in  1810,  had 
recommended  the  abolition  thereof, 
grounding  such  recommendation  on  the 
evidence  of  Mr.  Long  and  the  noble  lord 
himself. 

Mr.  Long  observed,  that  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman who  had  moved  the  Resolotioni 
had  not  stated  any  sufficient  reason  why 
the  opinion  of  the  House  on  the  sebjrct  of 
the  abolition  of  that  office  should  be  alter* 
ed.  If  in  1810  it  had  been  thought  that 
the  office  was  unnecessary,  there  were 
very  strong  grounds  why  that  opinioA 
should  now  be  changed.  A' Bill  had  past* 
ed  through  the  Hoose,  in  which  the  office 
was  mentioned  as  one  of  those  which 
should  be  abolished ;  it  was,  therefore, 
very  strange  that  after  this  the  hon.  gen* 
tleman  should  propose  such  a  fesolotion. 
But  the  reason  which  he  bad  assigned  wae, 
that  he  was  certain  that  the  B^l  would  net 
receive  the  assent  of  the  Lords.  The  hen. 
gentleman  would  have  done  well,  at  least,  to 
have  waited  until  he  found  whether  or  not 
this  was  the  case.  The  hon.  gentleman  had 
been  pleased  to  my,  that  he  (Mr.  Long) 
had  said  that  the  office  was  unnecessary, 
because  ita  duties  might  be  discharged  by 
one  person  as  well  as  by  two.  He  begged 
to  remkid  the  boo.  gentleman  that  he  had 
never  rested  his  opinion  on  any  such 
ground.  Oft  the  contrary,  he  had  stated, 
that  on  looking  at  the  state  of  the  officAw 
he  liad  fetudj  that  for  Che  IM  century,  im 
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labour  and  responsibility  had  very  mucfa. 
increased^  tod  tbar  its  salary  had  never 
been  augmented.     Mr.  Burke  reformed 
the  office^  aod  very  properly  bad  taken 
away  from  it  the  custody  of  public  money, 
al  the  same  time  reducing  the  salary  to 
4,000/.  a  year.     The  office  bad  also  been 
considered  by  a  committee  appointed  to 
inquire  in  what  offices  the  salary  could  be 
reduced  without  detriment  to  the  public. 
On  the  subject  of  ibis  office  the  Commit- 
tee reported,  ''  that  considering  the  state 
of  the  Pay«office,  and  the  pressure  of  bu« 
tineas;    considering  also  that  the  salary 
had  been  reduced  by  Mr.  Burke,  it  could 
not  be  further  reduced  without  detriment 
to  the  public  service.''    What  had  hap- 
pened since  the  time  of  that  report  ?   The 
duties  of  the  office  had  increased  fourfold. 
Under  these  circumstances,  did  the  House 
think  thajt  with  a  view  to  the  public  ser- 
vice, the  salary  of  the  office  could  be  re- 
duced ?  Assuredly  not.     Ii  had  been  said 
that  he  had  reported  that  lord  Charles  So- 
merset did  none  of  the  duties  of  the  office. 
This  was  another  mistake ;  for  he  had  not 
said  that  his  lordship  did  none,  but  that 
he  did  not  do  much  of  the  duties  of  the 
office.    No  important  step  was  ever  taken 
without  consulting  him.  And  all  that  part 
of  the  duty  which  related  to  Chelsea  hos- 
pital, and  which  was  by  no  means  incon- 
siderable, his  lordship  took  upon  himself; 
and  it  was  but  justice  to  state,  that  he  had 
always  of  himself  proposed  to  take  charge 
of  any  of  the  duties  of  the  office  which 
might  be  thought  necessary.    He  did  not 
conceive  that  the  House  could  agree  in  opi- 
nion with  the  hon.  gentleman,  while  the  of- 
fice which  it  proposed  to  abolish  was  includ- 
ed in  a  large  plan.    The  hon«  gentleman 
had  said,  that  he  did  not  wish  that  the  of- 
fice should  be  abolished,  so  much  on  ac- 
count of  the  salary,  as  because  it  was  a  par- 
liamentary office.  He  would  wish  that  the 
hon.  £rentleman  would  say  how  many  parlia- 
mentary offices  he  would  wish  to  exist,  and 
that  he  would  bring  forward  a  motion  for 
the  abolition  of  those  which  he  might  think 
unnecessary.  For  his  own  part,  he  thought 
that  the  Bill  which   had  passed  through 
that  House,  and  which  included  the  office 
in  question,  could  not  serve  any  good  pur- 
pose ;  for  it  had  long  ago  been  given  up  as 
a  measure  of  economy.    He  would  ask  the 
hon.  gentleman  whether  it  was  not  said 
out  of  doors  that  the  abolition  of  sinecure 
.offices  would  be  the  means  of  saving  a 
great  deal  of  public  money,  and  of  course 
afibnd  additional  retourcet  for  lopporting 
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the  war?     This  certainly  was  an  opinioo 
which  was  very  prevalent  among  certaia 
classes,  and  it  was  encouraged  by  the  sop- 
porters  of  the  Bill,  although  it  was  m  ^ross 
deception;  because  the  object  of  the  Bill 
was  to  establish  another  system,  namelj. 
that  of  substituting  pensions  for  sinecure 
places,  which  would  cause  considerable 
additional  ezpence  to  the   public       No 
man    could     approve    of    the    plain    of 
Burke  and  Pitt  on  this  subject  more  thaa 
he  did;    but  the  Bill  went    on    princi* 
pies  totally  different.   The  proper  remedj 
would   be  revise  sinecure  offices,  and  u 
abolish  those  that  might  be  thought  onne- 
cessary.    This  had   the  sanction  of  Mr. 
Burke,  who  had  declared  that  sinecvrei 
were  to  be  preferred  to  pensions.  It  wooU 
be  absurd  (to  call  it  by  no  other  name),  ta 
agree  to  the  motion  of  the  hon.  gentlean, 
while  there  was  a  Bill  going  to  the  other 
House,  in  which  the  office  in  quesUon  wai 
included. 

Mr.  Wetitfn  said,  he  could  not  cooceite 
how  the  House  could  effuse  the  motion  ol 
bis  hon.  friend,  when  they  recollected  that 
a  committee,  selected  by  tbemselvct,  bad 
declared  useless  the  offices  to  the  abolitios 
of  which  it  went.  That  motion,  he  tbougbt, 
had  derived  considerable  support  from  the 
speech  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  who 
had  spoken  last.    He  had  admitted  that 
he  had  given  it  as  his  opinion  iq  evidence, 
that  the  continuance  of  the  office  was  oa- 
necessary ;  and  had,  moreover,  exhibited 
great  jealousy  of  all  interference  on  the 
part  of  bis  colleague  in  office.    He  bad  in* 
sisted,  indeed,  on  the  inexpediency  of  di- 
minishing the  salary  attached  to  the  office; 
this  he  was  not  disposed  to  deny,  but  this 
was  a  point  quite  distinct  from  that  which 
his  hon.  friend  had  in  view.     He  did  not 
see  any  ground   upon  which  the  House 
could  refuse  to  adopt  the  resolution  pro> 
posed  :  they  ought  to  agree  to  it  injustice 
to  their  committee;    and  if  they  did  not, 
he  could  only  say  that  the  labour  of  select 
committees,  generally  speaking,   was,  a 
mere  mockery,  when  their  Reports  were 
liable  to  be  thus  slighted,  afler  they  bid 
been  engaged  in  toilsome  and  laborioos 
enouiries  with    respect    to    subjects  on 
which  the  feelings  of  the  country  were 
deeply  engaged.    For  his  part  he  felt  ex- 
tremely grateful  to  his  hon.  friend  for  bar- 
ing brought  the  subject  before  the  House; 
and  he  conceived  that  the  measure  be  had 
recommended  was  one  wliich  the  House 
ought  to  adopt  with  respect  tematten 
coming  under  their  cogniaance«  wheaertr 
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they  fomid  that  any  other,  designed  to  re- 
medy an  €vil|  was  not  of  lufficieDt  efficacy. 
Mr.  Calcrqft  opposed  the  motion  of  his 
hon,  friend,  contending,  that  the  Bill 
which  had  been  passed  the  other  night 
and  sent  to  the  Lords,  contained  a  schedule 
of  offices  to  be  abolished,  among  which 
was  that  to  which  the  Resolation  of  his 
hou.  friend  applied*  He  did  not  pretend 
to  the  foresight  of  his  bon.  friend.  He 
could  not  predict  what  the  Lords  woold  do 
with  that  Bill.  He  was  willing  to  give 
their  lordships  credit  for  a  disposition  to 
met  right  with  respect  to  it ;  and  under 
this  impression  he  felt  bound  to  leave  the 
question  in  the  course  into  which  the  House 
had  thought  proper  to  put  it. 

Mr.  Huskision  also  aeclared  himself  to 
be  inimical  to  the  proposed  Resolution,  as 
involving  the  principle  that  the  House  of 
Commons  should  legislate  with  a  view  to 
the  abolition  of  the  office  in  question,  or 
of  any  other  office,  without  the  concur- 
rence of  the  House  of  Lords.  To  agree  to 
auch  a  Resolution  would  in  his  opinion  be 
to  establish  a  precedent  that  might  be  very 
injurious  in  its  consequences.  He  saw  no 
reason  for  asserting  that  the  Lords  would 
not  adopt  the  Sinecure  Bill.  To  agree  to 
the  Resolution  would  be  to  furnish  any 
noble  lord  who  might  be  in  hostility  to 
that  Bill,  with  the  argument  that  the  pro- 
ceeding of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  send* 
ing  the  Bill  up  to  them,  was  a  mockery, 
as  before  the  discussion  of  the  measure  in 
the  upper  House,  the  House  of  Commons 
proceeded  to  legislate  for  the  abolition  of 
an  office,  the  abolition  of  which  was  provid- 
ed for  in  the  Bill  itself.  If  the  present  Re- 
solution were  agreed  to,  why  might  not 
other  Resolutions' be  proposed,  for  address- 
ing the  crown  to  abolish  the  other  objec* 
tionable  offices  ?  And  yei  so  to  proceed, 
would  be  for  the  House  of  Commons  to 
take  the  whole  power  of  the  state  into 
their  own  hands.  As  to  the  particular 
office  itself,  the  opinion  which  he  had  re- 
cently delivered  upon  it  had  been  only 
confirmed  by  the  speech  of  his  right  hon. 
friend  on  the  same  side  of  the  House  (Mr. 
I^ng.)  He  trusted  that  the  two  paymas- 
terships  would  be  consolidated,  and  that 
the  two  existing  salaries  would  be  given 
to  one  efficient  and  responsible  officer. 
Reverting  to  the  Sinecure  Bill,  he  main- 
tained that  it  was  a  measure  of  economy. 
As  a  measure  of  economy  it  had  been  re- 
commended by  the  committee  of  that 
House — as  a  measure  of  economy  it  had 
received  hit  cordial  support. 


Mr.  Wkiibread  would  not  follow  the  es- 
ample  of  several  hon.  gentlemen  by  say- 
ing any  thing  on  the  merits  of  the  depart* 
ed  Bill,  which  had  certainly  undergoiM 
sufficient  discussion  during    its  progress 
through  that  House.    He  confessed,  how- 
ever, that  he  was  one  of  those  who  de«  , 
■paired  of  its  success  in  another  place.   If 
it  should  be  agreed  to  there,  he  owned 
that  it  would  be  to  him  an  agreeable  8uf« 
prise.    The  Hoosq  had  heard  several  ad« 
missions  from  the  right  hon.  gentlemaa 
opposite,  and  he.  (Mr.  W.)  was  willing  to 
make  several  admissions  in  return.    He 
admitted  that  there  could  not  be  a  more 
acute  individual  than  the*  noble  person 
who  was  the  co-adjutor  of  the  right  hon* 
gentleman.    He  admitted  that  the  salary 
attached  to  the  office  was-  not  inordinate. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  right  hon.  gen-* 
tleman  must  admit,  that  the  original  office 
had  been  split  for  the  mere  purpose  of  par* 
liamentary  influence.    He  gave  the  nghi 
hon.  gentleman  great  credit  for  his  official 
exertions,  and  particularly  for  the  econo* 
roical  reform  which  he  had  introduced 
into  his  department  of  the  public  bnsineu; 
but  the  needlessness  of  two  offices  was  ap* 
parent,  from  the  declaration  of  the  ri^^ht 
hon.  gentleman,  that  having  bv  hit  aide 
an  individual  of  co-ordinate  anthority,  of 
great  discretion  and  discernment,  and  an 
exceedingly  able  calculator,  he  would  not 
permit  him  to  interfere  in  the  arrange* 
ments  he  had  thought  necessary  to  make. 
He  by  no  meant  thought  witn  the  hon. 
gentleman  who  had  just  spoken,  that  it 
was  improper  for  the  House  of  Commons, 
in  extreme  cases,  to  interfere  bv  way  of 
addrett  to  the  throne ;  he  was  of  opinion, 
that  if  the  Sinecure  Bill  should  be  thrown 
out  of  the  Houte  of  Lords,  the  House 
ought  to  address  the  throne  against  the 
office  in  question,  not  merely  on  the  score 
of  economy*  but  on  account  of  the  parlia* 
mentary  influence  for  which  it  had  been 
created ;    for  nothing  could  be  more  evi- 
dent than  that  in  proportion  to  the  extent 
of  that  influence  on  the  part  of  the  crown, 
must  be  the  diminution  of  the  gnardiao- 
ship  of   that    House    over    the    public 
purse.    He  wished  hit  hon.  friend,  how- 
ever, to  give  his  motion  a  fairer  chance  of 
success  than  it    could  at  present  expe- 
rience.   If  it  were  that  night  negatived, 
it  could  not  be  repeated  during  the  present 
session.     He  recommended   to  his    hon. 
friend,  therefore,  not  to  throw  ^way  hit 
shot,  but  to  withdraw  his  motion  for  the 
present;    thereby  leaving  to  himself  the 
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floate  tbat  svcb  a  Petition  coald  *b«  re 
ceived.    It  was  accordiogty  witbdrawn. 


Palace  Court— Mr.  Cruchlbt's  Pe- 
tition AGAINST  Mr.  Burton  Moricb.] 
Mr,  Brand  roae  for  the  purpose  of  present* 
ing  a  Petition  from  William  Crachley» 
efq.  Deputy  Prothonotary  of  the  Mar- 
sbalsea  and  Palace  Court.  This  Petition 
related  to  a  transaction  which  had  come 
tinder  the  consideration  of  the  House  last 
year  upon  the  motion  of  an  hon.  gentleman 
opposite  (Mr.  Lockhart).  lu  contents  he 
bad  read  with  great  attention,  and  was 
-of  opinion  that  the  matters  to  which  it 
referred  were  of  a  nature  extremely 
proper  to  be  brought  under  the  view  of 
parliament ;  and  therefore,  in  obedience 
to  the  wish  of  the  petitioner,  who  was  a 
constituent  of  his,  he  had  taken  the  liberty 
^f  presenting  it  to  the  House.  The  sub- 
ject td  which  it  referred,  was  the  extortion 
of  certain  illegal  fees  in  the  Palace  Court. 
As,  however,  the  gentleman  whose  conduct 
was  implicated  was  not  present,  or  any 
person  for  him,  he  should  abstain  from  any 
comment  on  the  facts  stated,  and  content 
himself  with  giving  notice,  that,  at  an 
early  period  after  the  holidays  he  would 
submit  a  motion  to  the  House  upon  the 
charges  contained  in  the  Petition.  He 
then  begged  leave  to  move,  tbat  the  Pe- 
tition might  be  received. 

The  Speaker  observed,  that  it  was  ne- 
cessary the  grievance  of  which  the  Petition 
complained  should  be  stated. 

Mr.  lJran(i8aid,  that  the  grievance  com- 
plained of  was,  that  Mr.  Burton  Morice, 
steward,  and  one  of  the  judges  of  the 
Palace  Court,  did  illegally  raise  the 
amount  of  fees  in  that  court,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  contributing  to  his  own  private 
emolument,  as  well  as  to  the  emolument 
of  others  practising  in  the  said  court,  which 
he  did  contrary  to  the  Acts  of  Charles  1, 
and  2,  under  which  the  fees  of  that  court 
were  regulated. 

Mr.  Wharton  wished  to  be  informed  whe- 
ther the  petitioner  was  personally  injured  ? 

Mr.  Brand  answered,  that  be  had  been 
deprived  of  his  situation  as  Deputy  Pro- 
thonotary of  the  court,  in  consequence  of 
his  having  remonstrated  against  this  arbi- 
trary and  improper  regulation. 

Mr,  Whariffn  suggested  the  propriety  of 
postponing  tKe.  jcpnsideration  of  this  Pe- 
tition^ as  a  |)roceeding  at  law  was  now 
takiffif.  (llace,  relkdve  to  the  saspentioa  of 
Jlr.  Cciichley. 

Mr.  Urond  taid«  be  waa  only 
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that  the  Petition  shoiitd  Im  received  and 
laid  on  t^e  table. .  He  thooid  not  pyapeaa 
any  measure  respecting  it  mitil  after  tlie 
holidays,  by  which  time  the  proceedtoga 
to  which  the  hon.  gentleman  bad  aUaded 
would,  in  a4l  probability,  be  broughft  to  a 
conclusion. 

Mr.  Wharionmrnpij  wished  to  deprecate 
the  agitation  of  any  qoeation  in  that  Houie, 
respecting  Mr.  Cruchley,  at  a  tif»e  when 
a  proceeding  at  law  had  taken  place,  in 
which  his  character  waa  involt ed. 

The  Petition  was  then  t^foogbt  up,  and 
ordered  to  lie  ob  the  table. 

Joint  Patmastbr  op  tre  Foiicbs.] 
Mr.  Crtetey  rose,  porsoant  to  notice,  in 
order  to  submit  a  Resolution  to  the  Hoiiae» 
havitfig  for  its  object  to  abolish  one  of  the 
offices  of  Joint  Paymaster  of  the  Forces, 
the  existence  of  which  he  staled  to  have 
been  declared  useless,  in  the  Report  of 
the  first  comtaittee  on  Sinecure  OlUces. 
The  salary  of  the  Paymaster  was  2.0001. 
per  annum,  that  of  his  deputy  500/.  per 
annum.  The  abolition  of  the  office  bad 
been  declared  expedient  by  the  committee 
adverted  to,  and  .  he  was,  he  conceit ed» 
entitled  to  say,  that  the  Resolution  which 
he  waa  now  about  to  found  on  their  Report* 
was  perfectly  justifiable,  inasmuch,  as  the 
right  hon.  Charles  Long,  whom  he  now 
saw  in  his  place,  and  nho  was  one  of  the 
paymasters,  having  been  examined  before 
the  committee,  had  deposed,  that  the  duty 
of  the  office  could  be  performed  as  well 
by  one  as  by  two  individuals.  Lord 
Charles  Somerset^  the  other  paymaster, 
had  been  also  examined,  and  bavins 
perused  the  deposition  of  Mr.  Lung,  had 
stated  his  perfect  concurrence  in  it.«-Now 
he  conceived  that  thia  was  evidence  per« 
lectly  irresistible.  It  was  argued,  indeed, 
that  It  was  necessarry  to  have  two  pay- 
roasters  instead  of  one,  on  account  of  the 
great  responsihilitv  of  the  person  or 
persons  holding  the  situation;  but  on 
the  other  hand,  it  might  be  contended 
that  less  risk  arose  from  trusting  one  indi* 
vidual  than  two.  It  again  was  argued, 
that  no  saving  could  arise  from  the  pro- 
posed abolition ;  but  even  if  this  were  the 
case,  he  should  still  have  an  object  in  view 
in  promoting  it ;  his  object  was  to  abolish 
what  he  would  designate  by  the  name  of 
parliamentary  places.  He  did  not  con- 
ceive what  necessity  there  existed  for  the 
presence  in  that  House  of  a  military 
place«raan,  no  part  of  whose  doty  it  waa 
to  explaiii  Ibe  accounia  of  the  army*    Ha 
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had  been  adfiied  by  a  noble  lord*  eome 
little  tifoe  since,  t!o  aweit  the  reeuH  of  Uie 
progrcei  of  a  Bill  then  paMing  through  the 
Hoaie,  in  which  the  office  in  question  ww 
included.  But  the  noble  lord  who  had 
giten  this  adtice  had  afterwards  voted 
himself  against  the  Bill.  But  the  Bill, 
after  ail,  had  passed  last  night.  He  would 
now  state  his  reason  for  attacking,  not- 
withstanding  that  circumstance,  the  place 
which  was  the  object  of  the  motion  he  was 
about  t9  make,  in  the  shape  of  a  resolution. 
He  was  satisfied  that  the  Bill  would  not 
pass  into  a  law.  It  was  much  too  gpod  a 
Sill  to  pass.  It  went  to  destroy  too  much 
parliamentary  influence.  There  were  in 
all  parts  of  the  empire  too  many  good 
thintfs  under  the  head  cf  sinecore  offices, 
in  the  enjoyment  of  which  members  of 
parliament  woald  be  well  pleased  to  admit 
of  its  passing.  Now,  perhaps,  among 
these,*  there  was  none,  the  existence  of 
which  constituted  a  greater  abuse,  than 
that  to  which  he  had  drawn  the  attention 
of  the  House.  He  should  Hke  to  liear, 
what  a  man  of  plain  common  sense,  but 
not  versed  inr  state  affairt,  woold  think  of 
it.  He  could  easily  suppose  that  such  an 
one  on  being  informed  of  the  amoant  of 
Ihe  noble  lord's  emoluments  as  joint  pay- 
master without  having  any  duty  to  perform, 
would  immediately  surmise,  that  it  was 
granted  to  him  as  a  reward  for  some  signal 
services  performed  at  Talavera  or  Sala- 
manca, or  some  other  of  these  places 
which  had  witnessed  the  triomphe  of  the 
British  arms.  On  being  assured  that  such 
was  not  the  case,  that  the  noble  lord  had 
never  signalised  himself  on  foreign  service, 
he  would  conjecture  that  he  had  performed 
some  remarkable  aervice  at  home.  O, 
certainly,  it  might  be  replied,  the  noble 
lord  is  appointed  to  act  against  the  French 
as  commandant  of  the  Sussex  district-* 
and  of  course  he  has  nothing  for  this !  O 
yes,  he  has  5L  a  day,  the  pay  of  a  general 
officer,  besides  very  ample  allowances. 
He  has,  for  instance,  an  allowance  for  15 
or  10  horses,  together  with  means  to  keep 
them  BO  appointed  as  that  they  shall  be 
always- fit  and  ready  to  enable  him  to  scour 
the  country,  and  give  chase  to  the  enemy. 
The  noble  lord,  it  might  be  added,  never 
did  any  business  in  the  office  from  which 
he  received  2,(XX)/.  per  annum.  On  fur- 
ther inquiries  as  to  the  grounds  on  which 
lo  large  a  salary  was  given  to  the  noble 
lordi  it  might  be  suggested  that  he  was  al- 
ways to  be  foimd  in  his  place  in  parlia- 
aofli;  that  kt  wee  a  BMrnber  of  a  getot 
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and  powerful  family  in  the  country,  who 
with  their  friends,  had  the  power  of  dit^ 
posing  of  many  seats  in  parliament ;  thai 
they  at  present  happened  to  hold  a  set  of 
opinions  very  similar  to  those  of  the  exist* 
ing  ministers  of  the  crown  ;  and  that  theso 
ministers  thought  the  best  manner  in 
which  they  could  reward  this  usefol  con« 
geniality  of  sentiment,  was  by  giving  to  a 
distinguished  member  of  the  family  2,0001. 
a  year  for  doing  nothing,  together  with  the 
command  of  a  district,  and  500/.  a  year  to 
his  deputy.  Upon  this  just  exposition  of 
the  case,  he  would  contend,  that  any  rea- 
sonable  roan  wouki  without  hesitation  pro* 
noance  that  a  monstrous  abuse  exlHed;  lind 
he  wouM  think  right;  he  himself  was  en« 
tirety  of  that  opinion,  and  of  opinion  that  a 
reform  of  the  above  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary^ Such  abuses  were  to  be  done  away 
only  by  such  measarei  as  that  he  would 
now  propose.  The  hon.  member  then 
moved  a  Rosolotion,  importing  that  it  ap« 
peered  right  to  the  House  that  the  office 
beld  by  lord  Charles  Somerset  should  bo 
aballsned,  inasmuch  as  the  Select  Coeo- 
mitteeon  Smecore  Offices  in  1810,  bad 
recommended  the  abolition  thereof, 
grounding  sock  recommendation  on  the 
evidenoe  of  Mr.  Long  and  the  noble  lord 
himself. 

Mv.  Lcmg  observed,  that  the  hon.  gen* 
tieman  who  had  moved  the  R^soloiion, 
had  not  stated  any  sufficient  reawn  why 
the  opinion  of  the  House  on  the  subject  of 
the  abolition  of  that  office  should  be  alter* 
ed.  If  in  1810  it  had  been  thought  that 
the  office  was  unnecessary,  there  were 
very  strong  grounds  why  that  opinioil 
should  now  be  changed.  A' Bill  had  pass* 
ed  through  the  House,  in  which  the  office 
was  mentioned  as  one  of  those  which 
should  be  abolished ;  it  was,  therefore^ 
very  strange  that  after  this  the  hon.  gen* 
tieman  should  propose  such  a  tesolotion. 
But  the  reason  which  be  had  assigned  was, 
that  he  was  certain  that  the  Bill  would  not 
receive  the  assent  of  the  Lord«.  The  hon. 
gentleman  would  have  done  well,  at  least,  to 
have  waited  until  he  found  whether  or  not 
this  was  the  case.  The  hon.  gentleman  had 
been  pleased  to  say,  that  he  (Mr.  L^^ng) 
had  said  that  the  office  was  unnecessary, 
because  its  duties  might  be  discharged  by 
one  person  as  well  as  by  two.  He  begged 
to  remind  the  boo.  gentleman  that  he  had 
never  rested  his  opinion  on  any  such 
ground.  On  the  contrary,  he  had  stated* 
that  on  kioking  at  the  etate  of  the  office 
ho  liad  fo«ad|  thtt  for  tiia  list  eeotory,  in 
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labour  and  reipontibility  had  Tery  mach 
facreased*  aod  that'  its  salary  had  never 
been  augmented.     Mr.  Burke  reformed 
the  office^  and  very  properly  had  taken 
away  from  it  the  custody  of  public  money^ 
at  the  same  time  reducing  the  saln^ry  to 
ijOOO/.  a  year.    The  office  had  also  been 
considered  by  a  committee  appointed  to 
inaoire  in  what  offices  the  salary  could  be 
reduced  without  detriment  to  the  public. 
On  the  subject  of  this  office  the  Commit^ 
tee  reported,  "  that  considering  the  state 
of  the  Pay-office,  and  the  pressure  of  bu- 
•iiieas;    considering  also  that  the  salary 
had  been  reduced  by  Mr.  Burke,  it  could 
not  be  further  reduced  without  detriment 
to  the  public  aervice.''    What  had  hap- 
pened since  the  time  of  that  report  ?    The 
duties  of  the  office  had  increased  fourfold. 
Under  these  circumstances,  did  the  House 
think  thajt  with  a  Tiew  to  the  public  ser- 
vice, the  salary  of  the  office  could  be  re- 
duced ?  Assuredly  not.     It  had  been  said 
that  he  had  reported  that  lord  Charles  So- 
merset did  none  of  the  duties  of  the  office. 
This  was  another  mistake ;  for  he  had  not 
said  that  his  lordship  did  none,  but  that 
he  did  not  do  much  of  the  duties  of  the 
office.    No  important  step  was  ever  taken 
without  consulting  him.  And  all  that  part 
of  the  duty  which  related  to  Chelsea  ho8« 
pital,  and  which  was  by  no  means  incon- 
siderable, his  lordship  took  upon  himself; 
and  it  was  but  justice  to  state,  that  he  had 
always  of  himself  proposed  to  take  charge 
of  any  of  the  duties  of  the  office  which 
might  be  thought  necessary.    He  did  not 
conceive  that  the  House  could  agree  in  opi- 
nion with  the  hon.  gentleman,  while  the  of- 
fice which  it  proposed  to  abolish  was  includ- 
ed in  a  large  plan.    The  hon.  gentleman 
had  said,  that  he  did  not  wish  that  the  of- 
fice should  be  abolished,  so  much  on  ac- 
count of  the  salary,  as  because  it  was  a  par- 
liamentary office.  He  would  wish  that  the 
hoD.  gentleman  would  say  how  many  parlia- 
mentary offices  he  would  wish  to  exist,  and 
that  he  would  bring  forward  a  motion  for 
the  abolition  of  those  which  he  might  think 
unnecessary.  For  his  own  part,  he  thought 
that  the  Bill  which  had  passed  through 
that  House,  and  which  included  the  office 
in  question,  could  not  serve  any  good  pur- 
pose ;  for  it  had  long  ago  been  given  up  as 
a  measure  of  economy.     He  would  ask  the 
hon.  gentleman  whether  it  was  not  said 
out  of  doors  that  the  abolition  of  sinecure 
.offices  would  be  the  means  of  saving  a 
great  deal  of  public  money,  and  of  course 
•fibsd  additional  ratourcea  for  aapporting 


the  war?  This  certainly  was  an  opinion 
which  was  very  prevalent  among  certain 
classes,  and  it  ivas  encouraged  by  the  sup- 
porters of  the  Bill,  although  it  was  a  gross 
deception;  because  the  object  of  the  Bill 
was  to  establish  another  system,  namely, 
that  of  substituting  pensions  for  sinecure 
places,  which  would  cause  considerable 
additional  expence  to  the  public.  No 
man  could  approve  of  the  plan  of 
Burke  and  Pitt  on  this  subject  more  than 
he  did;  but  the  Bill  went  on  princi- 
ples totally  different.  The  proper  remedy 
would  be  revise  sinecure  offices,  and  to 
abolish  those  that  might  be  thought  unne- 
cessary. This  had  the  sanction  of  Mr. 
Burke,  who  had  declared  that  sinecures 
were  to  be  preferred  to  pensions.  It  would 
be  absurd  (to  call  it  by  no  other  name),  to 
agree  to  the  motion  of  the  hon.  gentleman, 
while  there  was  a  Bill  going  to  the  other 
House,  in  which  the  office  in  question  was 
included. 

Mr.  ffuicrn  said,  he  could  not  conceive 
how  the  House  could  c^^fuse  the  motion  of 
bis  hon.  friend,  when  they  recollected  that 
a  committee,  selected  by  themselves,  had 
declared  useless  the  offices  to  the  abolition 
of  which  it  went.  That  motion,  he  thought, 
had  derived  considerable  support  from  the 
speech  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  who 
had  spoken  last.  He  had  admitted  that 
he  had  given  it  as  his  opinion  iq  evidence, 
that  the  continuance  of  the  office  was  un- 
necessary ;  and  had,  moreover,  exhibited 
great  jealousy  of  all  interference  on  the 
part  of  his  colleague  in  office.  He  had  in- 
sisted, indeed,  on  the  inexpediency  of  di- 
minishing the  salary  attached  to  the  office ; 
this  he  was  not  disposed  to  deny,  but  this 
was  a  point  quite  distinct  from  that  which 
his  hon.  friend  had  in  view.  He  did  not 
see  any  ground  upon  which  the  House 
could  refuse  to  adopt  the  resolution  pro- 
posed :  they  ought  to  agree  to  it  in  justice 
to  their  committee;  and  if  they  did  not, 
he  could  only  say  that  the  labour  of  select 
committees,  generally  speaking,  was.  a 
mere  mockery,  when  their  Reports  were 
liable  to  be  thus  slighted,  after  they  had 
been  engaged  in  toilsome  and  laborious 
enquiries  with  respect  to  subjects  on 
which  the  feelings  of  the  country  were 
deeply  engaged.  For  his  part  he  felt  ex- 
tremely grateful  to  his  hon.  friend  for  hav- 
ing brought  the  subject  before  the  House ; 
and  he  conceived  that  the  measure  he  had 
recommended  was  one  wliich  the  House 
ought  to  adopt  with  respect  to  matters 
coming  under  their  Gognisaooe«  whenever 
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they  fotmd  that  any  other,  designed  to  re- 
medy an  evil|Wasnot  of  sufficient  efficacy. 

Mr.  Caktafi  opposed  the  motion  of  his 
bon,  friend,  contending,  that  the  Bill 
which  had  been  passed  the  other  night 
and  sent  to  the  Lords,  contained  a  schedule 
of  offices  to  be  abolished,  among  which 
was  that  to  which  the  Resolation  of  his 
bou.  friend  applied*  He  did  not  pretend 
to  the  foresight  of  bis  bon.  friend.  He 
could  not  predict  what  the  Lords  would  do 
with  that  Bill.  He  was  willing  to  gi?e 
Ibeir  lordships  credit  for  a  disposition  to 
act  right  with  respect  to  it ;  and  under 
this  impression  he  felt  bound  to  leave  the 
question  in  the  course  into  which  the  House 
had  thought  proper  to  put  it. 

Mr.  Huskiiton  also  declared  himself  to 
be  inimical  to  the  proposed  Resolution,  as 
inyolving  the  principle  that  the  House  of 
Commons  should  legislate  with  a  fiew  to 
the  abolition  of  the  office  in  question,  or 
of  any  other  office,  without  the  concur- 
rence of  the  House  of  Lords.  To  agree  to 
auch  a  Resolution  would  in  his  opinion  be 
to  establish  a  precedent  that  might  be  very 
injurious  in  its  consequences.     He  saw  no 
reason  for  asserting  that  the  Lords  would 
not  adopt  the  Sinecure  Bill.    To  agree  to 
the  Resolution  would  be  to  furnish  any 
noble  lord  who  might  be  in  hostility  to 
that  Bill,  with  the  argument  that  the  pro- 
ceeding of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  send* 
ing  the  Bill  op  to  them,  was  a  mockery, 
as  before  the  discussion  of  the  measure  in 
the  upper  House,  the  House  of  Commons 
proceeded  to  legislate  for  the  abolition  of 
an  office,  the  abolition  of  which  was  provid- 
ed for  in  the  Bill  iuelf.     If  the  present  Re- 
solation were  agreed  to,  why  might  not 
other  Resolutions' be  proposed,  for  address- 
ing the  crown  to  abolish  the  other  objec* 
tionable  offices  ?     And  yet  so  to  proceed, 
would  be  for  the  House  of  Commons  to 
take  the  whole  power  of  the  state  into 
their  own  bands.    As  to  the  particular 
office  itself,  the  opinion  which  he  bad  re- 
cently delivered   upon  it  had  been  only 
confirmed  by  the  speech  of  his  right  hon. 
friend  on  the  same  side  of  the  House  (Mr. 
Long.)    He  trusted  that  the  two  paymas- 
tersbips  would  be  consolidated,  and  that 
the  two  existing  salaries  would  be  giTen 
to  one  efficient  and  responsible  officer. 
Reverting  to  the  Sinecure  Bill,  he  main- 
tained that  it  was  a  measure  of  economy. 
As  a  measure  of  economy  it  had  been  re- 
commended  by  the   committee  of  that 
House— as  a  measure  of  economy  it  had 
received  his'  cordial  support. 


Mr.  WkUbread  would  not  follow  the  es« 
ample  of  several  hon.  gentlemen  by  say- 
ing any  thing  on  the  merits  of  the  depart* 
ed  Bill,  which  had  certainly  undergon* 
sufficient  discussion  during    its  progresa 
through  that  House.    He  confessed,  bow* 
ever,  that  be  was  one  of  those  who  de*  , 
spaired  of  Its  success  in  another  place.   If 
it  should  be  agreed  to  there,  be  owned 
that  it  would  be  to  him  an  agreeable  sor^ 
prise.    The  Hoosq  bad'heard  several  ad- 
missions from  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
opposite,  and  he  (Mr.  W.)  was  willing  to 
make  several  admissions  in  return.    Ha 
admitted  that  there  could  not  be  a  more 
acute  individual  than  the  noble  person 
who  was  the  co-adjutor  of  the  right  hon. 
gentleman.    He  admitted  that  the  salary 
attached  to  the  office  was-  not  inordinate. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  right  bon.  gen-* 
tlcman  must  admit,  tbat  the  original  office 
had  been  split  for  the  mere  purpose  of  par^ 
liamentary  influence.    He  gave  tbe  ngbt 
hon.  gentleman  great  credit  for  his  official 
exertions,  and  particularly  for  tbe  econo« 
mical  reform  which  he  bad  introduced 
into  his  department  of  the  public  boiioen; 
but  the  needlessness  of  two  offices  was  ap- 
parent, firom  the  declaration  of  the  ri^ht 
hon.  gentleman,  that  having  by  hia  aide 
an  individual  of  co-ordinate  authority,  of 
great  discretion  and  discernment,  and  an 
exceedingly  able  calculator,  he  would  not 
permit  him  to  interfere  in  the  arrange- 
ments he  had  thought  necessary  to  maJce. 
He  by  no  means  thought  witn  the  hon. 
gentleman  who  bad  just  spoken,  that  it 
was  improper  for  the  House  of  Commona, 
in  extreme  cases,  to  interfere  by  way  of 
addrett  to  the  thcone ;  he  was  of  opinion* 
that  if  the  Sinecare  Bill  should  be  thrown 
out  of  the  House  of  Lords,  the  House 
ought  to  address  the  throne  against  the 
office  in  question,  not  merely  on  the  score 
of  economy*  but  on  account  of  the  parlia- 
mentary influence  for  which  it  had  been 
created ;    for  nothing  could  be  more  evi- 
dent than  tbat  in  proportion  to  the  extent 
of  that  influence  on  tbe  part  of  tbe  crown, 
must  be  the  diminution  of  the  guardian- 
ship of   that    House    over    tbe    public 
purse.     He  wished  hia  hon.  friend,  how- 
ever, to  give  his  motion  a  fairer  chance  of 
success  than  it   could  at  present  expe- 
rience.    If  it  were  that  night  negatived, 
it  could  not  be  repeated  during  the  present 
session.     He  recommended   to  his    bon. 
friend,  therefore,  not  to  throw  ^way  hia 
shot,  but  to  withdraw  his  motion  for  the 
present;    thereby  leaving  to  himself  the 
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power,  in  ihe  event  of  the  rejection  of  the 
Sinecure  Bill  by  the  Lords,  to  bring  the 
lutject  again  under  tbe  consideration  of 
Ihe  House  of  Coqiinons  before  the  close  of 
the  sessiou« 

Mr.  Muskiston,  in  explaoation,  denied 
that  be  had  ever  said  that  in  no  case  what- 
ever would  it  be  proper  for  tl)e  House  of 
CumiQons  to  interfere  by  an  address  to  the 
throne. 

Mr,  Oretvof  declared  himself  p'erfectly 
ready  to  acquiesce  in  the  suggestion  of 
bis  hon.  friend  to  withdraw  his  motion. 
He  should  watch  the  progress  of  tbe  Sine- 
cure Bill  in  tbe  other  House,  and  should 
bis  predictions  with  respect  to  it  be  veri- 
^ed,  he  would  repeat  his  present  motion. 

The  motion  was  then  withdr?iwn« 

Mr.  Lockhaet's  Motion  respsctin^ 
vhe  l.aws  bg^ativb  to  bankrupts.]  mr. 
Lockhnrt  rose,  in  pursuance  of  his  motion, 
lo  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
consideration  of  the  Bankrupt  Laws.  He 
observed,  thst  he  had  deferred  his  motion 
from  time  to  time  in  order  to  give  an  op- 
portunity for  a  more  deliberate  reflection 
on  tbe  subject,  and  for  the  produotion  of 
Ihe  returns  which  were  now  on  the  table ; 
all  which  tended  to  confirm  in  bis  mind  the 
oeceesiiy  of  some  alteration  l^th  in  tbe 
aystem  ilself,  and  in  the  administration  of 
it.  Although  in  the  cooree  of  his  remarks 
he  might  find  it  expedient  to  advert  to 
several  acts  of  parliement  on  tbe  subject, 
be  hoped  that  it  would  not  be  necessary 
for  htm  to  occupy  the  time  of  the  Hottse 
at  any  considerable  length.  ^ 

Ouf  ancestors  in  tbe  establishment 
pf  the  bankrupt  laws,  and  in  the  pro- 
vision which  they  had  made  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  those  laws,  conceived 
that  they  had  devised  the  moet  eSec- 
tual  means  of  depriving  the  bankrupt  of 
all  his  property  and  of  distributing  it 
among  his  creditors.  They  had  not  fore- 
teen  that  the  day  would  come  when  those 
lnws  and  that  administration  would  turn 
out  to  be  so  beneficial  to  the  bankrupt 
that  bankruptcies  would  no  longer  be 
avoided,  as  in  their  lime,  but  be  sought 
with  avidity.  Thtiy  had  constructed  a 
great  system  of  insolvent  law,  without 
those  checks  and  guards  which  were  in- 
dispensable against  abu^e.  Jn  support  of 
bis  opinion  on  the  subject  he  quoted  a 
paasage  from  Blackstone,  the  substance  of 
jwhich  was  <«  that  the  existing  system  of 
bankrupt  laws  encouraged  prodigality  and 
•Jttrava^aoce,  for  thai  the  most  prodigal 


and  extravagant  persons  received  Ihe 
gr^test  benefit  from  those  statutes,  they 
being  unaccompanied  by  proper  condi- 
tions." What  were  the  comditionsannex- 
ed  to  these  .statutes,  as  those  by  which  a 
bankrupt's  certificate  was  to  be  obtained  ? 
On  his  laat  examination  before  tbe  com- 
miMioners  tbe  bankrupt  was  to  diacktse 
how  he  had  disposed  of  his  eifects.  If  be 
made  what  appeared  to  be  a  true  state- 
ment  of  what  be  had  done  with  that  part 
which  was  gone,  and  gave  up  the  re* 
mainder,  the  law  said  that  three-fourths 
of  his  creditors  in  number  and  value  con- 
senting, and  the  lord  chancellor  allowing, 
the  bankrupt  should  be  discharged  from 
all  his  demands,  not  only  on  his  personal 
estate  but  on  his  person.  There  certainly 
were  other  statutes  in  existence,  for  in- 
stance there  was  a  statute  existing,  that  if 
a  bankrupt  could  be  proved  to  have  gam- 
bled in  the  funds  or  at  any  game  to  a  cer* 
tain  extent,  or  to  have  given  a  portion  of 
100/.  to  a  daughter,  he  should  not  be  al- 
lowed his  certificate.  But  this  and  simi- 
lar statutes  had  long  been  obsolete. 

As  the  practice  of  the  law  now  existed, 
a  bankrupt  might  be  a  person  who  had 
begun  business  withoat  any  capital,  who 
had  obtained  credit  on  false  pretences,  who 
had  led  a  life  of  perpetual  falsbood,  who 
had  despoiled  confiding  individuals  of 
their  whole  property,  who  had  conducted 
himself  in  the  most  profligate  and  extra- 
vagant manner,  and  who  nevertheless,  if 
he  could  obtain  the  consent  of  three -fourtlis 
of  bis  creditors  in  number  and  value,  could 
notwithstanding  all  his  enormities,  avatil 
himself  at  a  small  expence  of  tbe  benefits 
of  the  statutes  without  any  other  check 
whatever.  This  absence  of  a  suflicieni 
guard,  did,  unquestionably,  operate  as  a 
great  encouragement  to  dishonest  pro- 
ceedings. It  did  also  manifest  injustice  to 
an  honest  bankrupt.  Far  was  it  from  him 
to  condemn  commercial  enterprise,  found- 
ed on  fair  and  probable  expectations.  Bui 
an  extravagant  and  profligate  individual, 
whose  life  had  been  one  scene  of  fraud  and 
dishonesty,  ought  not  to  receive  the  same 
reward  of  exemption  as  the  fair  and  open, 
bat  unfortunate  trader.  The  existing  sys- 
tem compelled  the  public  to  view  every 
bankrupt  with  the  eye  of  suspicion.  But 
it  was  grievously  unjust  that  tbe  honest 
and  the  dishonest  should  thus  endure  a 
common  and  iiidiscriminating  reproach. 
To  such  an  evil  it  was  fitting  that  a  reme- 
dy should  bti  pointed  out. 

In  order  to  consider  what  sbould  be  tbe 
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iwmre  of  thii  remedy  the  Hoase  ought 
first  to  look  at  the  examination  of  the 
bankmpt.    W hat  wai  the  examination  that 
the  law  now  required  ?  The  person  claim- 
ing a  certificate  had  merely  to  disco? er 
and   surrender    his  remaining  property. 
This  was  insufficient.    The  commissioners 
ought  to  be  told  how  the  bankrupt  ob- 
tained  credit,  with  what  capital  he  had 
commenced   business,   whether   he    had 
preyed  on  the  property  of   others,  how 
he  himself  had   lived.      If  it  should  be 
discovered  that  his  conduct  had  for  a  se- 
ries of  years  been  reprehensible,  in  these 
respeciSy  he  ought  not  to  be  entitled  to  his 
certificate ;  nor  should  be  be  permitted  to 
haTe  any  allowance.     But  on  the  other 
hand,  if  the  commissioners  found  that  the 
bankrupt  had  failed  in  consequence  of  a 
£sir   and  honest  eommercial  enterprise, 
then  not  only  should  bis  certificate  be 
granted  him,  but  his  allowance  should  be 
increased  as  a  testimony  to  his  good  be- 
haviour*— There  was  in  existence  |in  ob- 
aolete  statute— the  19th  of  James  I,  sec- 
tion the  7tb,  by  which  it  was  enacted 
that  if  any  bankrupt  could  not  make  it  ap- 
pear to  the  commissioners  that  he  had  sna- 
tained  aome  casual  loss,  which  be  had 
been  unable  to  foresee  or  guard  against, 
bo  might  be  indicted  for  his  conduct  at 
the  assizes  or  general  sessions,  and  if  con- 
victed, sentenced  to  stand  in  the  pillory 
ibr  two  hours.     The  severity  of  this  law 
had   defeated   its  object.      But  it  by  no 
means  foHdwed  that  because  this  statute, 
from  its  severity,  had  never  been  acted 
upon,  and  had  become  wholly  obsolete, 
that  there  ought  not  to  be  any  punish- 
ment for  improper  conduct.    It  would  re- 
quire a  great  deal  of  consideration  to  de- 
termine who  ought  to  be  the  judges  of  the 
bankrupt's  conduct*      He  himself  enter- 
tained very  serious  doubts  as  to  the  cre- 
ditors being  the  fit  judges.    In  his  opinion, 
it  would  be  infinitely  better  that  the  com- 
miaaioners  should  decide  whether  or  not 
the  bankrupt  ought  to  have  his  certifi- 
cate ;     ibr  in  the  other  case,  many  in- 
nocent individuals  might  be  deprived  of 
their  certificates  by  the  irritation  of  their 
creditors,  and    many  guilty   individuals 
obtain  their  certificates  by  the  partiality 
of  their  creditors.    Justice  in  this  respect, 
as  well  as  in  ^^^ry  other,  ought  to  be  ad- 
ministered on  a  fair  and  immutable  prin- 
ciple ;  and  the  administrators  ought  to  be 
influenced  by  no  motive  but  a  considera- 
tion of  what  was  due  to.tbe  partiea  and  to 
the  public. 
(VOL.  XXV.) 
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Baokraptoy  frauds  had  been  rapidly 
increasing  from  the  time  of  lord  cban* 
cellor  Apsley,  who,  in  the  jear  1774,  is* 
sued  an  order  to  the  commissiohers  care- 
fully to  examine  the  reality  of  the  debts 
attempted  to  be  proved  before  them,  stat» 
ing  that  many  commissions  were  taken  out 
with  the  sole  Tiew  of  fraudulently  deceiv* 
ing  the  creditors.  These  evils  arose  from 
the  bankrupt  law-*a  law  which  disagreed 
from  the  law  of  the  land — which  disagreed 
from  every  other  law  of  insolvency— which 
disagreed  from  the  principle  of  the  Insol* 
vent  Bill  on  the  table.  If  this  last  should 
pass,  there  would  be  two  great  insolvent 
laws  in  the  country,  acting  in  direct  contra- 
diction to  each  other.  By  the  present  sys- 
tem, bankruptcy  was  not  compulsory  but 
elective.  A  trader  wishing  to  become  %* 
bankrupt,  had  only  to  get  together  a  few 
friends,  under  the  name  of  petitioning  cre- 
ditors, and,  at  the  expence  of  60  or  10L  he 
might  procure  a  commission  of  bankruptcy 
to  he  sued  out  against  him.  This  was  an 
evil  rapidly  increasing.  Connivances,  and 
frauds  of  every  kind,  debts  attempted  to  be 
proved  which  had  never  before  been  heard 
of,  &c.  were  perpetually  occurring.  In 
illustration  of  this  opinion  the  boo.  gen- 
tleman read  a  passage  from  the  opening 
speech  of  Mr.  Gorney  on  the  celebrated 
trial  of  the  Folkards ;  the  assertions  in 
which  passage  he  declared  to  be  in  his 
opinion  strictly  founded  in  troth. 

Under  all  these  circumstances  it  ap- 
peared to  him  to  be  extremely  necessary 
to  revise  the  system  of  bankrupt  law,  and 
—which  brought  him  to  his  second  bead 
— to  revise  the  administration  of  that  sys- 
tem. He  was  happy  to  see  in  the  House 
honourable  gentlemen  who  were  them- 
selves commissioners,  and  who  he  hoped 
would  declare  whether  the  evils  of  the 
system  and  of  the  administration  of  it  re- 
quired remedy,  or  whether  it  was  the  best 
possible  system,  and  the  best  possible  ad- 
ministration that  could  be  devised,  equally 
incapable  of  any  amendment  Far  was 
from  him  the  intention  of  throwing  any 
stigma  or  imputation  on  the  character  of 
the  commissioners,  with  many  of  whom 
he  was  in  habits  of  personal  intimacy,  and 
for  all  of  whom  he  entertained  those  sen- 
timents of  respect  which  their  ulents, 
leaminff,  and  integrity  inspired.  But  thia 
he  would  stat^^that  firom  the  vast  accu- 
mulation of  banknipt  business,  it  was  ut- 
terly impossible  for  seventy  persons,  form-' 
ing  fourteen  lists  of  commissioners,  to  get 
through  it  properlyt  unlets  new  regola- 
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tions  were  made  for  the  purpose^  of  com- 
pcUing  the  execution  of  commiMionB  in 
such  a  manner  as  by  a  strict  examination 
into  the  circumstances  of  every  indiyidual 
case,  should  prevent  the  possibility  of 
fraud  being  successfully  practised  by  the 
haokrupt.  To  elucidate  this  part  of  the 
subject,  he  had  moved  for  several  returns 
which  had  been,  in  consequence,  laid  on 
the  table,  and  which  had  been,  by  his 
motion,  limited  to  the  space  of  one  month, 
as  affording  the  fairest  means  of  forming  a 
judgment  on  the  case.  These  returns  he 
held  in  his  hands,  and  the  first  thing  that 
struck  hrm  in  them  was,  that  the  commis« 
sioners  executed  commissions  only  on  two 
days  in  the  week—that  was,  they  did  a 
main  duty  of  their  office  on  those  two 
days  alone.  It  was  impossible,  therefore, 
QNisidering  the  vast  recent  increase  of 
business,  that  they  could  accomplish  i%  in 
those  two  days,  especially  when  it  was 
considered  that  they  sat  only  from  eleven 
to  one,  or,  as  he  was  told  it  was  to  be  un> 
derstood,  from  twelve  to  two.  It  appeared 
-by  the  returns,  that  in  some  instances  the 
gentlemen  on  one  list  had  to  execute 
twelve  or  thirteen  commissions  in  that 
abort  period  of  three  or  four  hours.  He 
appealed  to  the  House  whether  it  was 
possible  that  under  such  circumstances  the 
commissioners  could  strictly  perfbrm  all 
the  complicated  duties  of  the  office  ?  It 
was  true  that  some  bankruptcy  cases  were 
of  a  trifling  nature,  but  others  were  highly 
important,  and  demanded  the  most  serious 
and  deliberate  attention.  One  of  the 
principal  duties  of  the  commissioners  was 
to  watch  the  proof  of  debts.  For  owing  to 
the  increase  of  dishonest  bankruptcies, 
and  the  great  press  of  business,  it  fre- 
quently happened  that  debts  never  due' 
had  been  attempted  to  be  proved  by  per- 
sons who  had  never  before  been  heard  of. 
If  so  many  cases  were  disposed  of  in  one 
morning,  bow  was  it  possible  for  the  com- 
missioners to  attend  with  sufficient  vigi- 
lance to  the  accuracy  of  every  particular 
Eroof  ?«-lf  any  hon.  member  who  heard 
im  would  take  the  trouble  to  go  to  Guild- 
hall, he  would  also  observe  a  total  absence 
of  solemnity  in  the  proceedings  before  the 
commissioners.  The  bankrupt,  the  cre- 
ditors, the  witnesses,  and  the  individuals 
connected  with  the  administration  of  the 
law,  were  all  huddled  together,  wtthcot 
any  distinction  of  persons ;  and  the  bank- 
rupt was  not  expected  to  feel  that  just 
sense  of  shame,  which  it  was  extremely 
fit  that  all  individuali  in  that  situation 


should  feel,  and  the  apprehension  of  which 
would  operate  powerfully  on  many  minds 
to  stimulate  them  to  such  exertions  as 
might  save  them  from  being  subject  to  it. 
There  was  nothing,  however,  of  all  this. 
The  bankrupt  sat  by  the  side  of  the  judge, 
in  perfect  familiarity  one  with  another. 
There  was  not  even  any  distinction  of 
dress.  In  his  opinion  the  commissionera 
ought  to  wear  their  professional  habili* 
ments  as  one  means  of  imparting  mora 
grafity  and  solemnity  to  the  scene.  It 
was  in  the  power  of  the  Lord  Chancellor 
to  declare  that  the  commissioners  should 
sit  on  every  day  in  the  week,  and  not  on 
two  days  only.  The  Lord  Chancellor 
might  also  prevent  that  which  frequently 
happened— if  it  were  otherwise,  the  hon. 
and  learned  gentlemen  present  would  con- 
tradict him^-namely,  more  commissions 
than  one  being  executed  at  one  and  tha 
same  moment.  Was  it  not  true,  he  asked, 
that  many  commissions  were  executed  at 
once  ?  Was  it  not  true  that  the  examioa* 
tion  of  a  bankrupt  was  carried  on  by  one 
set  of  commissioners,  and  the  proof  of 
debts  by  another  at  the  same  moment? 
Was  it  not  true  that  the  multiiarioos  ^ope* 
rations  attendant  upon  a  commission  ware 
proceeding  at  the  same  hour,  or  in  tha 
same  class  of  hours  ?  If  all  this  wu  tma^ 
it  ought  to  be  remedied.  For  however 
trivial  the  incidents,  no  court  of  justice 
could  by  possibility  be  trying  the  merits 
of  two  causes  at  once  with  any  expecta- 
tion of  a  fair  and  impartial  determination* 

Another  objection  to  the  existing  admi* 
nistration  of  the  bankn:|pt  laws  was,  that 
the  commissioners  were  paid  by  the  num* 
her  of  commissions  which  they  executed. 
It  was  most  unwise  to  remunerate  a  judge 
in  such  a  manner  that  he  was  compelled 
to  compress  a  great  deal  of  business  into  a 
very  short  space  of  time»  in  order  to  re- 
ward himself  sufficiently.  Such  a  prac- 
tice induced  every  kind  of  irregularity 
and  absence  of  attention ;  and  frauds  thus 
proceeded,  not  only  from  the  bad  system 
of  the  laws,  but  from  the  imperfect  admi- 
nistration of  them.  At  present  the  lees 
were  too  small.  Three  pounds  divided 
among  five  persons  of  talent  and  learning 
was  not  an  adequate  compensation  for 
their  labours.  Let  workmen  be  well  paid« 
and  it  inight  then  be  justly  expected  that 
the  work  should  be  well  done* 

So  much  for  the  evil.  It  was  not  bis 
intention  at  present  to  propose  any  ex- 
plicit remed]^.  Ho  might,  it  was  trae» 
move  for  the  introduction  of  some  reme- 
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dial  Bill  on  the  subject.  It  really,  how- 
ever, would  be  imposing  too  heavy  a  bur- 
den upon  him  to  load  him  with  the  endea- 
vour to  effect  such  material  alterations  as 
those  which  were  suggested  in  the  whole 
system  of  the  bankrupt  law  and  its  admi- 
nistration. But  he  knew  that  there  were 
hon.  and  learned  members  of  that  House 
who  were  eminently  qualified  to  afford 
great  assistance  towards  the  attainment  of 
this  most  desirable  object.  He  should, 
therefore,  abstain,  in  the  motion  with 
which  be  should  conclude  the  speech 
which  the  House  had  so  indulgently 
heard,  from  proposing  any  immediate  re- 
medy ;  but,  having  stated  what  he  con- 
ceived to  be  the  evil,  and  hoping  to  hear 
explanations  on  the  subject  from  hon.  and 
learned  gentlemen  who  were  necessarily 
more  conversant  with  the  (acts  than  him- 
self, he  should  content  himself  with  mov- 
ing a  resolution—"  That  this  House  will, 
in  ibis  session,  take  into  consideration  the 
mcts  of  parliament  relative  to  bankrupts, 
end  also  the  administration  of  those  laws.'' 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Sia  JoBii  NswF0RT*8  MoTion  aasrscT* 
mo  TRK  Light  Housb  Duties.]  Sir  JoAn 
Newport  said,  that  the  question  which  he 
was  about  to  bring  under  the  consideration 
of  the  House  involved  a  great  constitu- 
tional principle.  In  the  year  1808,  the 
Sovemment  thought  proper  to  take  certain 
oties,  and  apply  them  to  the  support  of 
the  Light-houses  on  the  coast  of  Ireland ; 
and  in  1811,  a  duty  of  Id,  per  ton  was 
imposed  on  all  vessels  passing  those  Light- 
houses, fot  similar  purposes.  At  the  time 
of  the  impost  he  thought  that  duty  much 
too  great ;  the  majority  of  the  House  dif- 
fered from  him;  bat  that  he  was  right 
mfVerwards  appeared,  as  the  House  in  the 
Ibllowing  session  found  it  necessary  to  re- 
dace  that  doty  from  one  penny  to  one  far- 
thing per  ton.  On  the  S2d  of  April,  1812, 
the  parliament  then  sitting,  an  order  was 
iasoed  from  the  Treasury  suspending  the 
collection  of  the  doty  altogether,  until  the 
collectors  should  receive  farther  orders 
from  the  Treasury  board.  This  was  the 
▼iolation  of  which  he  complained  ;  and, 
however  admissible  it  might  be  to  issue  an 
Older  of  Treasury  on  any  great  and  press- 
faig  occasion  when  the  parliament  was  not 
sitting,  he  thought  it  was  altogether  un- 
coostitutiottal  to  issue  such  an  order  while 
it  was  sitting  and  ready  to  legislate.  It 
was  usual,  in  such  cases,  to  come  to  the 
House  fcr  indemnity  for  sach  acts^  even  if 


sanctioned  by  necessity ;  but  in  the  pre- 
sent case  no  indemnity  had  been  asked 
for,  nor  had  any  notice  been  taken  of  the 
circumstance,  until  the  19th  of  June,  1812« 
some  days  after  the  order  had  been  laid 
on  the  table  of  that  House.  It  might  be 
said,  that  the  duty  was  enormously  dis* 
proportionate  to  its  object— and  it  ap- 
peared that  the  col  lectors 'had  anticioated 
the  Treasury  order,  for  in  the  port  or  Lon* 
don  not  one  shilling  had  ever  been  col* 
lected  under  either  of  the  Acts;  and  in 
other  ports  of  England  and  Wales,  the 
collection  had  been  irregular,  and  often* 
times  neglected.  He  did  not  see  how  the 
amount  of  the  duty  could  justify  the  order^ 
which  was  a  direct  violation  of  an  act  of 
parliament  In  all  the  ports  of  England 
and  Wales,  5,292/.  haa  been  collected, 
and  of  that  little  more  than  1,000/.  had 
been  remitted  to  the  commissioners  of  the 
Irish  Light-houses.  It  was  worthy  of  re- 
mark, that  the  duties  had  been  collected 
in  Ireland  even  while  the  collection  of 
them  was  suspended  in  Great  Britain; 
and  though  in  Liverpool  2,000/.  had  been 
collected,  no  part  of  it  had  been  remitted 
to  Ireland ;  for  this  the  right  hon.  baronet 
could  not  account.  He  had  looked  into 
the  Bill  for  reducing  the  duty,  but  he  found 
no  clause  respecting  indemnity  for  the  Act 
to  which  he  had  alluded,  and  therefore 
he  would  move  the  four  following  Reso* 
lotions : 

I.  "That,  by  the  51  Geo.  5,  cap.  Q6, 
certain  tonnage  duties  were  imposed  on  all 
shippinff  passing  the  light  houses  on  the 
coasts  of  Ireland,  and  directed  to  be  col<* 
lected  and  paid  over  Jby  the  several  col- 
lectors of  the  customs  in  the  ports  of  the 
United  Kingdom  to  the  board  entrusted 
by  the  50  Geo.  S,  cap.  95,  with  the  erec- 
tion and  maintenance  of  light  houses  on 
the  coasts  of  Ireland  ;  and  the  said  col- 
lectors and  other  officers  were  forbidden 
Co  admit  any  ship  or  vessel  to  entry  in  the 
said  ports  until  they  had  received  such 
duties  from  such  ship  or  vessel,  which  rate 
of  duty  was  varied  by  the  52  Geo.  3,  cap. 
1 15,  and  then  directed  to  be  collected  and 
paid  over  in  like  manner.  2.  That  it  ap- 
pears, from  a  return  now  before  the  House^ 
that  no  duties  whatever  hare  been  collect* 
ed  under  the  provisions  of  either  of  these 
Acu  in  the  port  of  London,  and  that.  In 
most  of  the  other  ports  of  England  and 
Wales,  the  collection  thereof  has  been 
most  strikingly  defective  and  irregular, 
and  of  the  sum  of  5,292L  so  collected,  no 
more  than  l>084<i  has  boea  paid  orer  to 
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before  mentioned,  whether  the  nol^le  lord 
(Castlereagb)  intended  to  bring  in  a  Bill 
ta  indemnify  the  Treasury  Board,  for  what 
he  must  call  their  misconducU  The  noble 
lor^d^  it  was  true,  had,  on  the  present  oc- 
casion, merely  spoken  of  minuterial  inac- 
curacies ;  but  those  inaccuracies  were 
nothing  less  than  doing  away  with  the  law 
of  the  land.  It  might  be  supposed,  be- 
cause those  duties  were  legally  applicable 
in  Ireland,  and  must  be  principally  paid 
in  the  ports  of  Great  Britain,  4hat  there 
was  less  necessity  for  a  regular  collection 
of  them,  as  they  would  be  appropriated  to 
an  Irish  object.  He  would  only  say,  that, 
as  they  were  applicable  by  law,  it  was  in- 
cumbent on  the  officers  of  his  Majesty's 
goTemment  to  see  them  properly  collected. 
At  the  same  time,  he  denied,  that  those 
sums  were  only  applicable  to  Irish  par- 
poses.  Was  it  merely  an  Irish  object  to 
preserve  the  light-houses  in  St.  George's 
Channel  ?  Or  was  the  safety  of  the  trade 
to  LiTerpool  or  Lancaster  only  an  Irish 
object }  His  great  object  in  making  this 
motion  was,  to  prevent  persona  fVon^  exer- 
cising, an  arbitrary  right  to  alter  the  laws, 
by  which  James  2  lost  his  crown.  He  was 
determined  to  persist  in  his  motion ;  but, 
if  the  three  first  Resolutions  were  anfibred 
to  stand,  he  was  willing  to  allow  the  third 
to  be  modified.  He  had  no  objection  to 
the  introduction  of  a  Bill  of  Indemnity  ; 
but  he  had  an  insuperable  objection  to 
suflfer  great  constitutional  errors  to  pass, 
without  being  marked  by  the  reprobation 
of  the  House.  The  death  of  the  late  Mr. 
Perceval  was  assigned  u  a  reason  for  not 
bringing  the  matter  sooner  under  the  cog^ 
nizance  of  parliament.'  Now,  after  that  me- 
lancholy cmd  ever-to-be>lamented  event, 
three  weeks  elapsed  before  any  notice  was 
taken  of  the  business.  Why  did  not  the 
Board  of  Treasury,  during  that  period, 
come  down  to  the  House,  and  state  that 
an  arrangement  was  on  foot  to  remedy  the 
evil,  and  pray  for  their  concurrence  in 
•ospendingy  for  a  time,  the  collection  of 
those  duties  ?  But  no  notice  was  taken  of 
the  circumstance  till  the  19th  of  June,  and 
the  subject  was  then  introduced  in  conse« 
qoence  of  what  he  (sir  John)  said  on  the 
preoeding  day. 

The  three  first  Reeolotions  were  then 
IMt  and  negatived  without  a  division.  On 
the  fourth  beinff  put,  and  a  loud  cry  of 
•'  No,"  comisg  from  the  ministerial  side  of 
the  House, 

Sir  J.  IVcKperf  ezpresaed  a  wish  to  divide 
Iht  Honsot  observing,  '*  Iben,  I  suppose, 
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the  noble  lord  does  not  consider  the  viola* 
tion  of  an  act  of  parliament  by  the  Trea« 
sory  Board  a  matter  of  surprise  or  regret." 
He  did  not,  however,  persist,  and  the  Re« 
solution  wa9  also  negatived. 
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Wednadoji,  April  7. 

Minutes  of  Evidence  taken  before 
THE  Committee  of  the  whole  Hovse  ov 
Commons  on  the  East  Indu  Company's 
Affairs  (CQiaittU€d.y\  The  House  hav« 
ing  again  resolved  itself  into  a  Committeo 
of  the  whole  House  on  the  A&irs  of  tbo 
East  India  Company,  Mr.  Lushington  in 
the  Chair, 

Lieut.-Colonel  Sir  John  Malcolm  was 
again  called  in,  and  further  examined 
by  the  Committee,  as  follows : 

You  are  understood  to  have  said,  that 
the  natives  of  India  residing  at  Calcutta, 
Madras,  and  Bombay,  have,  from  their 
intercourse  with  the  Europeans,  relaxed  a 
good  deal  in  their  prejudices,  and  that,  in 
consequence,  several  articles  of  European 
manufocture  are  in  use  aniongst  them? — I 
did  not  mean  by  *  prejudices'  that  they 
had  relaxed  in  any  religioas  prejudices, 
but  that  more  of  the  natives  of  the  presi- 
dencies were  in  the  habit  of  using  Euro- 
pean articles,  than  of  the  natives  in  the 
provinces. 

Can  you  form  any  idea  of  the  numbers 
of  the  natifo  population  at  Calcutta  ? — I 
have  heard  it  suted  from  400,000  op  to 
600,000,  but  I  have  no  means  of  forming 
a  correct  idea ;  but  in  stating  that  moro 
of  the  natives  of  the  presidencies  than  of 
the  provinces  have  used  European  article^ 
I  meant  the  wealthy  natives ;  the  remark 
did  not  at  all  apply  tothe  mass  of  the  po» 
pulation. 

Can  you  give  a  general  estimate  what 
the  native  population  at  Bombay  is  ?~-I 
should  think  the  population  of  the  whole 
island  of  Bombay^  which  may  be  almost 
called  one  settlement,  not  very  much  in* 
ferior,  Uking  in  the  whole  island,  to  what 
Calcutta  is,  but  I  really  have  not,  at  pre- 
sent,  any  recollection  that  can  lead  mo 
within  one  or  two  hundred  thousand  per- 


In  the  treaties  between  the  powers  of 
India  and  the  British  government,  is  there 
not  ao  express  stipulation  by  which  the 
native  powers  engage  not  to  fiermit  the 
residence  of  unlicensed  Europeans  in  their 
respectivo  atates,  wilhoot  the  coneent  of 
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the  Britifth  gotenmieDt  ?— I  beliaTe  there 
is  sQch  an  article  in  moat  of  the  traatiei. 

Are  there  any  prejudicea*  either  civil  or 
reliffiottiy  amonsst  Peniani,  that  would 
render  the  iotrodoction  of  European  mrti" 
clea  impracticahle  ?— Gertaioly  not. 

Are  the  Peniana  partial  to  European 
fire-amiB  ?— The  Feraian  gOTemment  waa 
Tory  aoUcitooB  to  obtain  hoth  cannon  and 
fire-arma  from  the  English  goTemment ; 
and  the  individeal  nobles  of  the  military 
class  in  Persia.  were»  as  for  aa  I  could 
judge,  very  desirous  of  hevin^  our  pistols ; 
but  I  never  knew  them  anxious  to  have 
those  upon  any  other  terms  bnt  that  of 
receiving  them  fbr  nothing ;  and  they»  in 
general,  used  a  cheaper  manufacture,  arms 
made  in  Turkey  and  in  their  own  country : 
I  believe  their  objection  to  purchasing  our 
fire-arms,  was  their  price,  I  mean  pariicu* 
larly  English  pistols. 

Are  woollens  in  use  in  Persia  ?— They 
are* 

Bo  you  know  by  what  channel  they  get 
into  Persia  ?— They  are  imported  by  the 
Bersian  Gulf  to  the  port  ot  Bushire,  and 
aent  from  that  port  an  over  Persia;  they 
also  receive  woollens  by  the  Caspian  Sea 
from  Astracan. 

You  have  just  stated,  the  Peruana  have 
no  aort  of  prejudices,  and  that  European' 
articles  of  all  sorts  are  indiscriminately 
admitted  into  Persia;  do  not  yon  imagine 
that  if  wines  or  liquors  were  to  be  landed, 
thejr  would  not  be  permitted  to  be  Import- 
ed into  Persia  ?•»!  said  that  the  Persians 
had  no  kind  of  prejudices,  as  far  as  I  had 
aeen,  that  woula  render  it  impracticable 
to  import  any  European  articles ;  wine  or 
other  liquors  are  certainly  contrary  to  the 
Mahomedan  religion ;  and  I  have  never 
heard,  by  any  accident,  of  any  person 
trying  to  import  theiti  as  an  article  of 
trade ;  but,  as  such,  they  might  no  doubt 
be  objected  to. 

Did  you  nerer  know  or  hear  of  Euro- 
peans finding  their  way  to  the  diflferent 
courta,  and  being  engaged  in  the  military 
service  ?— Numbers  ;  both  French  and 
EnglUh. 

Do  not  you  suppose  that  if  the  trade  of 
India  waa  allowed  mdiscriminately  to  ships 
manned  with  Europeans,  all  along  the  pe* 
ninsula  coast  of  India,  and  not  restricted 
to  the  principal  settlements,  such  as  Bom* 
bay,  Madras,  and  Beugaf,  that  there  would 
be  a  facility  given  for  European  adventu- 
rera  (}uitUng  the  ships  and  finding  their 
way  mto  the  ipterior  of  India,,  notwith- 
atanding  every  precaution  of  government  ? 


— ^he  exiani  of  ceaat  to  which  such  ships 
were  allowed  indiscrimmately  to  resort, 
would  no  doubt  greatly  increase  the  diffi- 
coltjf  of  preventing  their  penetrating  into 
the  interior. 

If  the  export  trade  firom  this  country 
was  to  be  restricted,  so  far  rs  relates  to 
the  peninsula  continent  of  lodia^  to  the 
principal  aettlements  such  as  Bombay^ 
Madras,  and  Calcutta,  do  not  you  think  in 
such  case  that  it  might  be  very  difficult 
for  Europeans,  by  cjuittihg  their  ship%  to 
enter  into  the  interior  of  the  country  ?-* 
Most  certainly. 

Then  do  you  think  it  would  be  a  very 
wise  measure>  for  the  security  of  the  ffo- 
vemment  of  India,  and  also  for  regulatmg 
the  trade  to  India,  and  preventing  small 
arms,  gun*powder,  and  other  warlike 
stores  being  furnished  to  the  difierent  na- 
tive powers  who  may  be  inimical  to  the 
interests  of  this  coontryi  to  restrict  the 
trade  in  European  ships  to  the  principal 
settlements  i — ^As  far  as  I  have  had  an  op- 
portunity of  judging  the  eflfect  of  the  in- 
teroourse  of  Europeans  with  the  natives, 
as  well  as  attempt  at  contraband  trade  in 
arms  or  other  things,  I  think  that  there 
cannot  be  too  severe  restrictions  esta- 
blished ;  and  that  in  case  of  any  increased 
number  of  Europeans  being  admitted  to 
India,  those  restrictions  ought  to  be  ren« 
dered  if  possible  still  more  strict  and 
severe.   . 

Are  there  not  many  merchants,  natives, 
parsees,  and  British,  who  are  ready,  and 
who  do  endeavour  to  posh  the  sale  of 
British  manufactures  up  the  rulf  of  Persia, 
and  to  convey  whatever  articles  they  think 
will  be  acceptable  there  ?i— There  are,  no 
doubt,  in  every  one  of  the  principal  settle- 
ments of  British  India,  and  at  most  of  the 
principal  towns,  both  European  and  native 
merchants,  who  are  active,  industrious 
and  enterprising,  and  wha  trade  in  every 
quarter  where  they  consider  they  can  de- 
rive benefit,  in  all  'articles,  bodi  European 
and  Indian,  that  are  in  the  markets  of  those 
places. 

Are  there  sales  by  auction  of  nnmbers 
of  British  articles  at  all  our  principal  set- 
tlemenU  ?— There  are,  and  at  Calcutta 
particularly,  to  a  very  great  extent. 

Are  there  not  many  places  on  the  Ma- 
labar and  Coromandel  coast  accessible  to 
ships,  exclusive  of  the  places  where  offi- 
cers under  the  direction  of  the  Company 
are  stationed  ? — I  believe  there  are  many 
parta  of  the  coast  of  Malabar  and  Coro- 
mandel where  ships  might  touch,  where 
there  is  no  European  magistrate. 
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Misht  toot,  through  such  places,  a  num* 
ber  of  adrenturen  get  into  the  interior  of 
the  country,  under  the  general  licence 
that  ail  ships  from  England  should  have 
free  access  to  all  parts  of  India  ?— In  all 
parts  of  the  British  dominions  there  is  a 
police  established,  and  though  no  Euro- 
pean magistrate  may  be  upon  the  spot, 
that  police  would,  I  should  conceive,  in 
most  cases,  be  able  to  prevent  such  Euro- 
peans penetrating  into  the  country. 

What  would  be  the  effect  on  the  general 
character,  respectability,  and  efficiency 
of  the  Company's  army,  if  the  regiments 
of  European  infantry  in  the  Copipany's 
aervice  were  to  be  reduced,  and  jf  the 
Company's  infantry  were  to  consist-  of 
natives  alone  ?— I  think  that  the  character 
and  feelings  of  the  officers  of  the  Com- 
pany's army  have  been  injured  by  a 
former  reduction  of  the  European  part  of 
the  establishment,  and  that  that  injury 
to  their  feelings  and  to  their  character 
and  respectability  woijild  be  added  to,  and 
indeed  completed,  by  the  reduction  of 
the  remainder  ;  and  that  a  more  serious 
injury  could  not  be  inflicted,  than  one 
which  added  to  a  distinction  which  has 
often  produced  jealousy,  I  mean  King's 
and  Company's,  that  of  European  and 
natiye.— The  effect  which  I  hare  described, 
would  be  most  felt  certainly  by  the  offi- 
cers of  the  native  infantry.— Any  mea- 
sure which  tended  in  any  shape  or  way 
to  lower  the  character  and  diminish  the 
respectability  of  European  officers  with 
themselves,  must  in  course  be  gradually 
communicated  to  the  men  under  their 
command. 

Would  any  advantage  result  to  the 
public  service  if  the  Company's  establish* 
ment  of  European  trqops,  cavalry  as  well 
as  infantry,  was  on  such  a  scale  as  to 
admit  of  the  officers,  on  first  entering  into 
the  army,  being  attached  for  a  certain 
period  of  time  to  an  European  regiment, 
previously  to  their  being  permitted  to  join 
the  native  corps ;  and  was  it  not  formerly 
invariably  the  practice  of  the  service,  for 
officers  to  be  appointed  to  European  regi- 
i^ents,  on  their  arrival  in  India  ?-«Cer* 
tainly  there  would  be  great  advantage  :  I 
know  no  measure  that  has  tended  more  to 
affect  the  temper  of  our  native  troops  than 
the  introduction.of  young  officers,  unac* 
qaainted  with  their  languages  and  preju- 
judices :  the  governments  of  the  different 
presidencies  in  India  have  felt  this  so 
much,  that  they  have  endeavoured,  by  the^ 
•ilabliahment  of  military  aemiaaries,  to 


avoid  its  inconveniencea;  but  all  these 
have,  I  believe,  failed  from  a  want  of  dis- 
cipline, and  indeed  the  great  diffi[,culty,  in 
a  country  like  India,  of  keeping  a  number 
of  young  officers  assembled  together  in 
order ;  such  would  not  only  be  kept  m. 
order  in  European  corps,  but  be  instructed 
in  many  most  essential  points  of  discipline- 
Besides  those  advantages,  would  it  not 
tend  to  remove  the  prejudice  against  the 
natives,  which  many  persons,  more  parti- 
cularly young  men,  entertain  on  their  ar- 
rival in  India,  and  thereby  better  qualify 
the  officers  who  had  been  in  |tn  European 
regiment  for  the  command  of  native  troops  ^ 
—-Certainly  the  longer  persons  remain  in 
India,  the  more  generally  speaking,  their 
prejudices  against  the  natives  wear  away  ; 
the  officers  so  appointed  would  not  be  so 
likely  to  give  offence  to  the  prejudice*  of 
their  men,  as  if  they  had  beer^  nomiaated 
to  an  European  regiment  on  their  first 
arrival  ;  but  I  am  not  sure  that  I  distinct* 
ly  understand  this  question. 

By  being  for  a  certain  time  in  an  Euro- 
pean regiment,  does  not  an  officer  get  rid 
of  his  prejudices  before  he  is  sent  to  com- 
mand native  troops  ?-^Most  certainly,  in 
most  cases  this  would  be  the  case. 

Would  ^ it  be  advantageous  in  a  military 
point  of  view,  as  well  as  with  a  view  to 
economy,  to  have  the  regiments  of  Euro- 
peans in  India  completed  by  filling  up  the 
casualties  with  recruits,  or  to  have  them 
occasionally  relieved  by  entire  regiments  ? 
—It,  no  doubt,  would  be  most  economical 
to  have  them  filled  up  with  recruits,  and 
the  regiments  would  always  continue  n^ore 
efficient;  as  any  new  regiment  coming 
entire  from  England  is  unfit  for  service 
for,  I  may  say,  a  twelvemonth  at  least. 

Did  not  lord  Cornwallis  in  1794  recom- 
mend to  his  Majesty's  ministers  a  plan  for 
new  modelling  the  army  in  India  ?— He 
did,  in  a  letter  to  the  president  of  the 
Board  of  Controul. 

Was  not  one  of  the  principal  objecta  of 
the  plan,  to  prevent  the  continuance  or 
revival  of  those  discontents  and  jealousies 
which  had  so  often  manifested  tbemselvea 
between  the  King's  and  Company's  troops, 
as  well  as  between  the  servants  belonging 
to  the  different  presidencies  ? — It  was  ;  I 
believe  his  lordship,  as  far  as  my  memory 
serves,  stated  as  much  in  the  very  worda 
of  the  question. 

Did  not  lord  Cornwallis  deem  it  essen- 
tial that  the  new  regulations  should  be 
calculated  to  inspire  hopes  of  promotion 
and  public  distinction^  which  his  lordship 
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eonceiTed  would  operate  beyond  all  oU^r- 
lackepaents  in  calliog  forth  the*  exertions 
of  military  men  ?*-His  lordship   stated 
tboioto  be  hia  sentiments^  in  his  dispatch^ 
ml  least  as  far  as  my  memory  serires. 

Did  the  regulations  which  were  framed 
in  17969  extend  their  benefits  equally  to 
the  three  presidencies  ?— -They  did  not,  I 
recollect  particolarly,  because  I  was  mili- 
tary secretory  to  sir  Alured  Clarke,  who 
ai  the  period  of  their  introduction  was 
commander-in-chief  at  Fort  St.  George ; 
and  I  remember  that  officer  writing  a 
minute,  in  which  he  pointed  out  this  dis- 
tinction in  the  strongest  manner,  and  pre* 
dieted  that  the  most  evil  consequences 
would  result  from  it,  with  respect  to  the 
feelings  of  the  army  of  that  settlement. 

Has  not  a  preference  been  shown  to  the 
officers  of  his  Majesty's  service  in  India, 
in  the  distribution  of  military  commands? 
— >I  have  often  heard  such  a  preference 
complained  of,  but  cannot  charge  my 
memory  with  any  precise  facts  that  would 
enable  me  to  give  an  opinion  at  this  mo- 
ment upon  iu  justice ;  but  I  know  it  was 
considered  at  various  periods  as  a  griev- 
ance among  the  officers  of  the  Company's 
army. 

la  not  the  rank  of  the  Company's  offi- 
cers confined  to  that  of  major-general  ? — 
It  is. 

Had  any  Company's  officer,  since  the 
regulations  of  1796,  been  specially  ap* 
pointed  commander-in-chief  at  any  of  the 
presidencies  in  India  ?— I  believe  not  one.- 

Has  any  mark  of  honour  or  public  dis- 
tinction been  bestowed  by  the  crown  on 
any  officer  of  the  Company's  army,  for 
military  services?— I  have  no  recollection 
of  any  such  mark  or  distinction  within 
thirty  years,  except  one  :  the  dignity  of 
baronet  was  granted  to  sir  John  Brath- 
watte,  when  he  was  superseded  by  a  junior 
officer  of  his  Majesty's  service  in  India 
from  the  command  of  the  army  of  Fort  Su 
George,  to  which  he  had  been  provision- 
ally appointed. 

What,  in  your  opinion,  has  been  the 
general  eflfect  produced  upon  the  minds  of 
the  Company's  officers,  by  their  exclusion 
from  the  higher  stations  in  India,  and  from 
those  mark9  of  honour  and  public  distinc- 
tion, which  are  usually  the  rewards  of 
eminent  militory  services  ?— I  believe  such 
exclusion  has,  beyond  all  other  causes, 
tended  to  damp  that  ardour  and  high  mili- 
tary feeling,  which  are  always  essential  to 
the  character  of  an  officer,  but,  above  all 
others,  of  officers  lo  situated  as  those  in 
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tbe^Company's  service  are  in  India ;  I  be-' 
lieve  that  it  has  diminished  the  ambition, 
and  almost  extingtiished  the  hope,  with 
regard  to  military  fame  and  rank,  in  all 
classes  of  that  service ;  that  they  have  in 
consequence  sunk  in  their  own  estimation, 
as  well  as  in  that  of  the  troops  iinder  their 
command,  and  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country  in  which  they  serve ;  I  am  also 
satisfied  that  this  cause  alone  is  competent 
to  defeat  all  the  benefits  that  were  in- 
tended by  the  regulations  of  1796,  which 
proposed  a  fair  equality,  between  the  two 
services.  « 

Do  you  think  that  the  character  and 
credit  of  his  Majesty's  forces  in  India, 
stand  in  the  estimation  of  the  native  powers 
in  as  high  a  degree  of  respect  as  those  off 
any  part  of  the  Company's  troops  ?— J  do 
certainly  think  that  it  does;  and  my 
answer  to  the  last  question  was  meant  to 
convey#  that  the  operation  of  the  system 
esubluhed  was  calculated  to  raise  it  still 
higher,  not  upon  its  own  merits  (which^ 
God  knows,  are  as  high  as  possible)  but 
upon  the  depression  of  the  other  seryice. 
I  neglected  to  answer  one  part  of  the 
question  connected  with  the  Europeaa 
troops,  which  was,  that  I  was  convinced 
the  feelings  cherished  by  the  Company's 
officers  were  for  a  system  that  would  pro- 
duce emulation  with  his  Majesty's  troops* 
not  jealousy;  and  that  if  they  felt  the  loss 
of  Europeans,  it  was  because  they  had  lost* 
among  other  things,  the  power  and  oppor- 
tunity of  competing  for  honest  fame,  in 
the  front  of  the  battle  and  in  the  breach, 
with  his  Majesty'sofficers  serving  in  India, 
from  which  they  are  in  some  degree  ex« 
eluded,  as  European  troops  are  in  general 
employed  upon  services  of  the  greatest 
glory  and  danger.  It  seems  impossible 
but  that  officers  with  that  advantage  whicb 
the  circumsunce  of  their  commanding 
Europeans  gives  them,  must  feel  a  siipe« 
riority,  and  the  other  service  must  feel  a 
consequent  depression.  I  wish  to  say  in 
explanation,  that  all  the  officers  in  his 
Majesty's  service,  who  have  since  I7tt0 
held  stations  of  principal  command  10, 
India,  are  persons  for  whom  I  have  the 
highest  respect,  and  with  all  of  whom  I 
am  personally  acquainted,  I  feel  boona  to 
many  of  those  officers  by  ties  of  gratitude 
and  friendship ;  and  I  believe  there  never 
was  a  series  of  officers  selected  which  did 
more  honour  to  those  by  whom  they  were 
nominated  ;  but  it  is  a  much  easier  task  to 
show  their  high  merits  than  to  calculate 
the  evil  effects  upon  a  whole  service,  by 
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with  the  British  goTernment  to  prevent 
any  Europeans  landing  in  his  couDtry ; 
and  I  have  known  instances  where  such 
were  permitted  to  penetrate  into  bis  coun- 

U  such  Europeans  were  entertained  by 
that  rajah,  could  it  be  productive  of  any 
serious  inconvenience  or  danger  to  the  Bri- 
tish interests  in  India  ?— I  do  not  think 
that  rajah  has  any  power  that  can  ever  be 
a  subject  of  serious  alarm ;  how  far  he 
might  possibly  have  the  means  of  sending 
.  such  persons  further  into  the  interior,  I 
cannot  possibly  say. 

Into  what  states  would  be  be  likely  to 
send  such  persons,  as  far  as  you  can  form 
an  opinion  ?— I  cannot  say  that  his  dispo- 
sition would  lead  him  either  to  receive 
them,  or  to  send  them  to  any  states;  but, 
perhaps,  the  only  part  where  any  Euro- 
petins  could  be  of  any  danger,  would  be 
m  joining  Meer  Cawn,  or  the  person  who 
has  in  his  hands  what  remains  of  the 
power  of  Jeswunt  Rao  Holkar. 

Is  it  at  all  probable  that  any  number  of 
Europeans,  say  even  a  dozen,  would  find 
their  way  to  Meer  Cawn,  without  being 
intercepted,  either  by  the  British  authori- 
ties or  some  of  the  states  with  which  we 
were  in  alliance,  and  with  whom  those 
treaties  exist?— I  do  not  think  it  probable ; 
there  would  be  more  difficulty  if  they 
went  in  a  body  of  even  twelve,  than  if  they 
went  singly. 

Would  not  the  European  adventurers  in 
this  country  be  likely  to  find  it  more  con- 
venient and  more  advantageous  to  employ 
natives,  than  to  go  into  the  interior  them- 
selves ?— That  would,  I  conceive,  depend 
much  upon  the  part  oflndia  to  which  they 
had  resort ;  as  far  as  my  experience  went, 
more  Europeans  resorted  to  the  interior  in 
Bengal,  than  in  all  the  other  parts  oflndia 
put  together ;  but  I  cannot  from  my  own 
knowledge  precisely  judge  of  the  motives 
that  would  operate  on  the  minds  of  such 
adventurers  as  are  described. 

Bo  not  you  think  that  if  the  situa- 
aion  of  the  natives  oflndia  were  bettered, 
so  as  to  afford  them  the  means,  they 
would  be  disposed  to  purchase  such  of  our 
manufactures  as  might  tend  to  promote 
their  comfort  ?-»If  by  being  bettered,  is 
meant  improved  in  their  circumstances,  I 
have  no  do6bt  they  would,  in  such  case, 
purchase  every  comfort  within  their 
reach. 

Do  not  you  think  it  possible  in  time  to 
better  the  situations  of  the  natives  oflndia, 
ill  point  of  pecuniary  circumstances  ^o-I 


conceive  such  improvement  in  the  condi* 
tion  of  an  empire  so  large  as  India,  most 
be  very  gradual  ami  very  slow  ;  but  sucti 
results  may  no  doubt  be  expected  from 
a  long  period  of  peace  and  good  govern* 
ment. 

Have  you  not  heard  the  natives  of  India 
complain  of  the  revenues  and  taxes  beik.g 
heavier  than  they  could  bear  ? — I  cannot 
charge  my  memory  with  hearilig  any  par- 
ticular complainu  of  this  nature ;  but  I 
have  no  doubt  complaints  of  payment  to 
government  are  made  in  India,  as  well  as 
in  every  other  country  in  the  world. 

You  have  no  doubt  often  read  the  Cal- 
cutta Gazette ;  state  .  to  the  best  of  yoor 
recollection,  how  many  columns  of  that 
paper  are  usually  filled  with  advertise^i 
mentsfor  the  s^le  of  lands  to  pay  rents  ?— • 
I  believe  such  advertisements  to  he  very 
common,  but  cannot  charge  my  memory 
with  any  knowledge  whatever  of  their 
number  or  extent. 

Does  not  the  supplement  to  the  Calcutta 
Gazette  very  often  consist  of  two  or  three 
sheets  filled  with  such  advertisements  ?— I 
hare  no  doubt,  from  the  question  being 
put,  that  it  does ;  but  the  aavertisemenis 
in  the  Calcutta  Gazette  are  some  of  them 
in  Persian,  and  others  in  Bengalee,  the 
latter  of  which  languages  I  do  not  under- 
stand, and  I  have  seldom  or  ever  perused 
any  of  them,  and  therefore  cannot  state 
the  fact  particularly* 

Is  not  the  native  tlhristian  population  of 
India  very  considerable,  particulariv  on 
the  western  coast  of  the  peninsula  ?— ^I  be- 
lieve that  the  Christian  popolatioh  is  very 
considerable  in  all  parts  of  India,  whrre 
the  Portuguese,  Dutch,  Danes,  and  French, 
were  and  are  settled  in  India. 

You  hav^^  mentioned  on  a  former  ni^pht, 
that  the  natives  of  Ipdia  were  getting  into 
the  habit  of  manofactnf ing  articles,  the 
same  as  those  supplied  from  this  country ; 
do  you  think  that  articles  so  manufactured 
are  as  good  as  those  imported  from  Eng- 
land ?— The  tannery  lately  esubliihed  at 
Madras,  by  an  European  gentleman  of  the 
name  of  nrry,  who  has  various  assistants 
acquainted  with  that  manufacture,  has 
reached  a  very  exuaordinary  degree  of 
perfection ;  leather  pantaloons  even  for 
the  horse  artillery,  are,  I  believe,  mano* 
factured  there,  also  gloves  of  verv  excel- 
lent  description;  and  I  have  heard,  within 
the  last  two  years,  there  is  a  tolerable 
glass  manufiactory  established  at  Madras  ; 
the  carriages  made  at  Calcutta  are,  I  be» 
lieve,  geaecally  tpeaking*  pnSuitd  to 
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thote  sent  out  from  England,  iboagh 
nany  of  the  materials  are  imported  from 
this  country  j  the  furaitore  is  also  excel- 
lent ;  and  silver  plate  is  manufactured  by 
Europeans,  as  well  as  many  other  articles; 
and  I  am  not  aware  that  there  are  any 
circumstances  of  climate  which  can  make 
m  difference  in  the  production  of  equally 
good  mechanics,  in  any  of  the  manufac- 
tores  I  have  stated. 

Bo  you  think  that  the  natives  of  India 
are  likely  to  rival  us  in  their  manufacture 
of  woollens,  cutlery,  and  other  hardware  ? 
«-In  India  they  have  no  wool  fit  for  the 
manufacture,  and  therefore  can  never  rival 
vs  in  that ;  I  have  seen  articles  of  cutlery, 
and  even  brass  instruments,  made  in  very 
considerable  perfection,  the  latter  was  at  the 
giin*carriage  yard  in  Seringapatam,  where 
European  superintendants  have  instructed 
aome  of  the  half-cast  artisans  and  natives 
to  be  very  skilful  workman ;  and  I  cannot 
myself  understand  (if  there  is  no  objection 
on  the  point  of  climate)  why  the  same 
persons  that  manufacture  articles  in  Eng- 
land, if  they  have  the  materials  in  India, 
ahoutd  not  make  them  there. 

la  not  a  piece  of  woollen  cloth  almost 
the  greatest  present^' that  you  can  make  to 
m  poor  native  of  India,  and  the  most  ac* 
ceptable  ?— A  piece  of  cloth  Is  a  very  ac- 
ceptable present  to  any  native  of  In- 
dia, and  particularly  to  one  who  cannot 
afford  to  purchase  it,  as  it  furnishes  him 
with  warm  clothing  for  the  winter,  if  he  is 
in  a  climate  which  requires  such;  but  if 
by  '  poor'  is  meant  a .  person  of  the  la- 
bouring class  or  lower  community,  I  have 
seldom  known  such  wear  woollen  cloths, ex- 
cept at  the  presidencies,  and  there  chiefly 
those  in  the  service  of  the  'Europeans ; 
such  are  often  in  the  custom  of  having 
jackeu  of  that  cloth. 

Is  not  the  climate  of  India,  for  the 
greatest  part  of  the  year,  such  as  to  ren- 
der woollen  clothing  ytry  desirable  in  the 
night? — The  latitude  of  the  Company's 
possessions  in  India,  extend,  I  believe, 
from  10  and  1 1  to  upwards  of  SO  degrees 
north  latitude,  and  the  climate  varies  still 
more  from  the  elevation  of  difierent  coun* 
tries,  than  it  does  from  different  degrees  of 
lalitode ;  many  parts  of  India,  no  doubt, 
are  cold  in  the  winter,  and  in  such,  wool- 
lens must  be  a  desirable  wear  to  those 
who  can  aflR>rd  to  buy  them. 

Do  you  think  there  is  a  probability  of 
any  materially  increased  consumption  of 
British  manunctures  in  Persia,  conveyed 
thithor  through  the  medium  of  IiMliA?--J 
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do  not ;  as  the  markets  for  such  articles  at 
Bombay,,  and  other  places  in  India  to 
which  Persian  merchants  resort,  are  abun- 
dantly supplied,  and  there  is  no  difficulty 
in  the  intercourse. 

Do  you  think  that,  notwithstanding  the 
Company's  orders,  forbidding  the  ingress 
of  Europeans  into  British  India  without  a 
licence,  the  number  of  unlicensed  Euro- 
peans has  considerably  increased  there  ? 
'•It  has,  I  believe,  increased  to  a  very 
great  extent,  particularly  Bengal. — I  cer- 
tainly think,  from  what  I  observed,  that 
there  is  a  great  disposition  in  a  variety  of 
persons  to  resort  to  India ;  and  I  have  sel- 
dom knowui  among  the  lower  classes  par- 
ticularly, any  wish  to  leave  it  after  they 
have  resided  there  some  time ;  this  I  con- 
ceive to  result  firom  the  habits  which  they 
acquired  in  the  couiktry. 

By  what  means  do  you  conceive  it 
would  be  in  the  powei:  of  government  to 
control  the  continually  increasing  mass 
of  European  population,  and  to  keep  them 
from  entering  by  various  channels  into  the 
interior  of  the  country  ?— I  can  conceive 
no  other  means,  except  an  increased  po- 
lice, and  the  greatest  exertions  on  the  part 
of  the  government  to  prevent  that  evil. 

If  the  natives  who  compose  the  police 
establishments  in  India,  or  if  even  the  re- 
gular sepoys,  were  called  forth  to  quel! 
the  insubordination  of  Europeans,  or  to 
take  them  into  custody,  would  not  thfs 
exercise  of  native  force  over  Englishmen 
be  likely  to  degrade  the  latter  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Indian  people,  and  to  reduce  the 
respectability  of  the  government  of  the 
English? — Most  certainly  it  would  de- 
grade the  European  character,  and  as 
every  degradation  of  that  character  most 
tend  in  some  degree  to  a  diminution  of 
that  respect  which  it  is  most  essential  to 
support  in  the  minds  of  the  natives  to- 
wards the  British  nation,  it  would  (to  a 
certain  decree)  be  an  evil  of  the  nature 
described  in  the  question. 

The  witness  was  directed  to  withdraw. 
The  chairman  was  directed  to  report  pro-' 
gross,  and  ask  leave  to  sit  again. 

Abingdon  Canal  Bill.]  Mr.  Fame 
moved  the  second  reading  of  the  bishop 
of  Durham's  Bill  for  explaining  and 
amending  the  Wilts  and  Berks  Canal  Act. 

Mr.  Etiamfi  said,  he  did  not  rise  to  op- 
pose the  second  reading  of  the  Bill ;  but 
the  person  who  was  the  agent  of  the  Canal 
Company,  and,  at  the  same  time  the  stew* 
«fd  of  the  Beckel  pr(^rty,  haviog  been 
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charged  with  an  abuie  of  confidence,  b^ 
was'deairous  of  speakiog  to  the  honourable 
character  of  that  gentleman.  He  beld  in 
his  hand  the  original  draft  of  the  clauie 
which  it  was  the  'object  of  the  Bill  to  re« 
peal,  in  the  fraoiipg  of  which  great  care 
aeemed  to  have  been  taken  by  all  the  par- 
lies concerned,  and  there  were  e?ident 
marks  of  the  bishop  s  knowledge  of  its 
contents,  by  the  addition  of  words  in  his 
own  hand  which  now  formed  a  part  of  the 
clause.  He  had  known  Mr.  Crowd^r.  the 
gentfeman  allpded  to,  for  many  years ;  be 
was  a  man  of  high  professional  reputation, 
and  far  above  any  act  that  ought  to  attach 
suspicion  to  bis  conduct,  and  he  felt  it  due 
to  Mr.  Crowd y  to  state  this  to  the  House* 
to  remofe  an  imputation  which  appeared 
to  be  most  undeservedly  cast  upon  hifn. 

Mr.  Anthony  Browne  observed,  th^t  no 
ground  had  been  stated  for  the  House  to 
entertain  the  present  Bill.  The  Canal  Com- 
pany had  expended  a  very  largfe  ^uin  of 
money  upon  the  faith  of  the  povyer9  given 
to  them  by  an  act  of  parliament*  and  if 
they  had  subused  their  power  the  couru  of 
law  were  open  for  redress,  and  parliament 
ought  not  to  interfere  to  take  away  an  iin* 
porta,ot  right.  The  clause  in  the  Act, 
ivhich  it  was  the  object  of  the  Bill  to 
alter,  l^acl  been  settled  with  great  care  and 
attention,  and  received  the  revision  of  ^be 
right  rev.  gentleipan  himself;  and  if  par- 
liament were  now  to  repeal  a  provision 
made  upon  due  deliberation  after  the  com- 
pletion of  the  work,  and  so  large  an  ex* 
penditure,  it  might  prove  ^  perfnanent  in- 
jury to  the  property  of  parties  wholly  ig- 
norant of  the  temporary  evil  complain^ 
of.  He  thoosht  the  Bill  objectionable  in 
.principle,  and  that  the  House  would  do 
right  to  reject  it ;  but  the  Canal  Company 
lyere  desirous  of  affording  every  satisfac- 
tion to  the  right  rev.  gentleman,  and 
^ottld  not  oppose  the  3ill  gping  into  a 
committee  where  the  c)anie  might  be 
again  revised  and  amended*  if  necessary, 
to  protect  the  estate  from  injqry,  and,  at 
the  sapie  time,  secure  to  the  Canal  Com- 
pany the  right  they  at  present  possess* 
It  was  with  a  view  to  such  an  equitable 
arrangement,  either  between  the  parties 
themselves  or  bv  the  committee,  that  he 
should  not  divine  the  House ;  but  if  an 
unqualified  repeal  of  the  power  was  in- 
tended, he  should  hereafter  fepi  it  his  duly 
to  oppose  the  Bill. 

The  Bill  was  read  a  lecond  timet 
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The  Chancellor  of  the  Eacbeqner  moved 
the  third  reading  of  this  Bill. 

Mr.  H.  Thonuon  intimated  that  be  bad 
some  objections  to  ofier  to  one  of  the  ex- 
pressions in  the  Bill. 

The  Speaker  informed  the  hon.  member, 
that  if  he  had  any  amendments  to  offer, 
the  proper  time  for  submitting  them 
would  be  on  the  next  question  upon  the 
Bill. 

Mr.  if.  Th(>mUm  observed  that  bis  ob- 
jections applied  in  a  great  measure  to  the 
principle  of  the  Bill.  It  had  been  sup- 
ported on  the  ground  of  its  diminishing 
the  public  burdens,  but  the  object,  as  set 
out  in  the  preamble,  professed  to  be  at  the 
same  time  the  acceleration  of  the  redac- 
tion of  the  debt.  The  fact  was,  that  thea? 
two  views  were  incompatible  with  each 
other.  By  the  plan  of  his  right  bon« 
friend  particular  portions  of  the .  debt 
might  be  more  ipeedilv  redeemed,  hot 
the  total  reduction  must  be  retarded.  He 
was  of  opinion,  too»  that  the  new  linking 
fund  of  one  per  cent  ought  to  be  fo  esta^' 
blished  as  to  guard  against  a  future  invar 
sion  similar  to  that  which  was  noir  a^ 
tempted.  The  words  ought  to  he  so  ape- 
cific  as  to  exclude  .the  possibility  of  a 
doubtful  construction*  He  could  not  help 
thinking  that  the  term  of  4d  yeara  con* 
templated  in  any  alteration  in  the  system 
of  the  sinking  fund  since  iu  first  institution 
by  Mr.  Pitt,  was  much  too  long  a  period. 
If  the  present  amount  of  the  unredeemed 
debt,  which  was  about  600  million,  bad 
indeed  been  contracted  so  as  to  spread  it* 
self  over  an*  equal  period,  it  might  be  con- 
sidered as  an  adequate  term.  Mr.  Pitt 
himself  aoon  became  so  sensible  that  tha 
annual  million  which  he  first  appropriated 
was  insufficient,  that  he  soon  after  added 
200,000/.  per  annum,  and  resorted  more- 
over to  the  system  of  raising  war  taxes. 
He  approved,  however,  highly  of  the  new 
sinking  fund,  which  was  to  be  equal  to 
one-half  of  the  interest  of  every  future 
loan,  and  hoped  the  principle  would  be 
adhered  to.  Uppn  the  whole,  be  looked 
at  this  measure  with  a  fearfiil  eye,  and 
regarded  it  as  establishing  a  dangerooa 
precedent. 

Sir  H.  PameU  opposed  the  Bill,  as  one 
giving  efibct  to  a  measure  destructive  of 
public  credit,  and  violating  public  faith : 
when  stripped  of  all  tha  fabe  colovra  i« 
which  it  had  been  industriously  repreaent- 
ed,  it  was  no  more  than  a  plan  by  wl|ick 
all  that  the  sinking  fund  bad  done  in  37 
yaare  ironld  ba  ottdoM  iB  fcur  yeaia.    Il 
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w»f  worthy  df  obsefvfttion,  tHat  when  the 
Chtncellor  of  the  Exchequer  asiamed, 
that  the  future  annual  loahs  would  be  28 
millions,  he  Acknowledged  he  entertained 
doubts  as  to  the  accuracy  of  such  an  as- 
aumpttoD.  ^  But  when  he- spoke  of  the 
country  being  relieTed  of  taxes  for  four 
years*  though  this  relief  for  so  long  a  term, 
wholly  depended  on  the  annual  amount 
of  the  loan,  he  then  entertained  no  doabt, 
but  roundly  asserted  that  his  plati  would 
confer  this  adTantage  on  the  public.  The 
fond  on  which  he  had  to  raise  his  loans, 
by  takins  the  interest  on  the  debt  already 
redeemed,  was  about  five  millions  and  a 
half;  if,  therefore,  his  loans  should  be 
greater  than  28  millions  per  annum,  and 
the  rate  of  interest  higher  than  5  per  cent, 
bis  plan  would  fail  long  before  the  expira- 
tion of  four  years.  In  regard  to  the  loan, 
though  28  millions  were  sufficient  last 
year,  it  should  be  remembered  that  we  are 
now  engaged  in  a  new  war  with  America 
—that  we  shall  probably  be  called  on  to 
subsidize  the  northern  powers—and  that 
we  have  already  voted  a  loan  of  two  mil- 
lions to  the  India  Company ;  and  with  re- 
spect to  the  interest  on  the  loan,  the  fund- 
ing of  the  Exchequer  bills  at  an  interest 
of  51  \59.  6d.  per  cent,  proved  that  -the 
future  loans  were  more  likely  to  be  raised 
at  six  than  five  per  cent  Should  the  loan 
amount  to  37  millTons,  as  some  persons  of 
high  authority  have  said  it  would,  and 
should  the  interest  on  it  be  six  per  cent, 
the  plan  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  will 
relieve  the  country  for  two  years  and  a 
half  only,  instead  of  for  four  years.  If  this 
should  occur,  the  tables  of  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  prove,  that  in  the  five  following 
years,  the  taxes  to  be  raised  by  his  plan, 
on  a  loan  of  only  28  millions,  will  be  near 
eight  millions.  But  what  prospect  is 
there  that  the  country  will  be  better  able 
to  raise  taxes  to  so  large  an  amount  in  two 
years  and  a  half  than  it  is  now  able  to  do  ? 
Is  it  not.  then,  clear,  that  at  that  period 
there  will  exist  jun  as  good  a  reason  for 
encroaching  on  the  ninking  fund,  as  there 
is  now  for  meddling  with  it  at  all  ?  and  is 
it  not  evident  that  the  final  and  only  re- 
sult of  this  romroencement  of  the  right 
bon.  gentleman  to  touch  the  sinking  fund, 
most  be  the  converting  the  whole  of  it 
from  iu  original  de^titiation,  and  placing 
it  in  the  h  •\nti9  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  as  a  ready  and  convenient  in- 
stroment  for  carrying  on  the  expenditure 
of  the  couii»rv  ?  In  respect  to  the  several 
other  advaatages  which  the  right  hon. 
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gentleman  Lai  held  out  tn  to  accrue  from 
this  plan,  the  discussion  had  expoted  them 
as  entirely  fallacious.  An  hon.  member— 
(Mr.  Huskisson^— had  fully  proved,  that 
the  taxes  would  be  higher,  the  onredeem* 
ed  debt  greater,  and  the  sinking  fund  lest, 
by  the  new  plan  of  the  right  hod.  gentle* 
maii,  than  by  the  present  syltifm  of  fi* 
nfiance.  One  great  defect  belonged  to  the 
whole  proceeding  of  the'risht  hon.  gen- 
tlefhan,  and  that  Wiis,  his  having  totally 
passed  by  those  n&'eantf  of  i^trenchroent 
and  reform  which  were  within  his  reach, 
for  effecting  a  g^eat  relief  of  the  public 
burdens.  It  was  impossible  to  reflect  upon 
thci  gross  abuses  which  had  come  to  light 
of  late  years^-^the  profusion  with  which 
the  public  money  was  wasted;  the  defects 
in  the  systenl  of  every  departroeAt  con* 
cemed  in  the  expenditure  of  public 
money ;  but  particularly  the  long  list  of 
public  defaulters.  Without  beine  convinced 
that  a  great  saving  might  be  effected.  If 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  brought  for- 
ward a  plan  for  reforming  the  public  of- . 
fices,  particularly  their  system  of  keepine 
and  controlling  accounts,  and  connected 
with  it  a  complete  change  in  the  practice 
of  the  Treasury  board  itself,  as  the  sreat 
constitutional  control  of  all,  he  might  have 
lef^  the  sinking  fund  untouched,  and  ef- 
fected his  object  without  any  violation  of 
the  engagements  made  ^  with  the  public 
creditor,  fiut  though  he  has  done  so,  and 
though  this  Bill  will  now  certainly  pass 
into  a  law,  the  House  should  be  aware, 
that  he  must  again  apply  to  it  for  its  aid, 
to  give  effect  to  his  plan,  whenever  he 
shall  have  contracted  for  the  loan.  In  the 
meantime  there  will  be  an  opportunity  of 
reviewing  the  bearings  of  this  plan,  and  of 
acquiring  an  accurate  knowledge  of  its 
just  character.  This  opportunity  should 
not  be  lost,  if  it  is  essential  to  the  interests 
and  honour  of  the  country  to  support  the 
public  credit,  and  to  preserve  the  public 
faith. 

The  Chancdior  of  the  Exchequer  would 
not  long  delay  the  House,  as  there  appear- 
ed to  be  a  disposition  to  postpone  any  fur- 
ther opposition  to  his  measure,  until  its 
operation  should  have  furnished  evidence 
either  in  proof  of  its  merit  or  its  defects. 
He  begged  leave  to  say,  however,  that  the 
accuracy  of  his  tables  had  been  admitted 
by  his  opponents,  and  every  statement 
which  he  had  made  had  been  founded  on 
those  tablet.  With  respect  to  the  calcu- 
lation of  the  hon.  baronet  of  the  term  to 
which  the  aid  of  the  sinidng  fund  might  be ' 
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«stepded»  it  was  certainly  impossible  for 
him  to  say,  that  circumstances  might  not 
arise  which  would  render  an  increase  of 
charge  indispensible,  nor  had  be  e^er 
gi?en  an}^  positive  pledge  to  the  contrary. 
It  was  gratifying,  however,  to  know  that 
the  additional  ex  pence  of  the  new  loan 
would  not  exceed  above  one-fourth  per 
cent,  the  interest  on  the  last,  as  had  been 
exemplified  that  very  day  in  the  funding 
of  Exchequer  bills.  In  order  to  show  the 
great  utility  that  bad  been  derived  from 
the  sinking  fond,  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man proceeded  to  state,  that  when  Wil- 
liam 3  ascended  the  throne,  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  debt  contracted  by  the 
nation  previous  to  that  period  remained 
unpaid,  whereas  by  the  aid  of  the  fund, 
we  were  now  paving  off  that  which  had 
been  contracted  during  the  present  reign. 
Was  there  here,  he  would  ask,  no  ground 
for  satisfaction,  although  something  might 
now  be  reduced  from  its  efficiency  ?  Now 
his  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Haskisson)  had  stated, 
that  the  fund  was  not  applied  with  suffi- 
cient assiduity  to  the  redemption  of  the 
debt.  He  was  at  a  loss  to  conceive  what 
his  hon.  friend  would  wish.  His  objec- 
tion did  not  apply  to  the  present  plan,  but 
to  the  system  in  general,  and  went  to  tax 
Mr.  Pitt  for  not  doing  more  than  he  did  do 
in  the  year  1805,  when  that  which  he  did 
do  bad  the  effect  of  astonishing  all  Europe. 
He.  had  to  propose  a  slight  alteration  in 
one  of  the  clauses  of  the  Bill,  in  conse- 
quence of  an  observation  of  an  hon.  gen* 
tleman  who  had  taken  a  prominent  part 
in  the  course  of  the  present  debate.  As 
that  alteration,  however,  would  consist  ra- 
ther in  the  form  of  expression  than  in  the 
substance  of  the  clause,  he  did  not  think 
ir  necessary  to  enter  into  any  minute  ex- 
planation of  iL 

Mr.  /.  F.  Grant  wished  to  enter  his  pro- 
test against  the  present  measure.  He  was 
not  partial  to  the  sinking  fund,  but  he  was 
hostile  to  the  present  plan,  because  though 
it  touched  upon  that  system,  it  not  only  did 
not  do  so  upon  any  avowal  of  its  fallacy,  but 
even  involved  all  the  errors  upon  which  it 
was  builL  It  aimed  indeed  a  direct  blow  at 
all  the  utility  that  could  be  expected  from 
it.  The  merit  of  the  sinking  fund  he  took 
to  be  this,  that  its  operation  would  be  ac- 
celerated in  proportion  to  its  duration. 
Now  this  principle  the  measure  of  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  went  directly  to  counter- 
act. H^  wished,  in  fact,  to  abolish  the 
ODsting  sinking  fund,  and  substitute  a  new 
HOf  #  the  operation  of  which  was  now  to 
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commence;  this  was  again  to  be  applied 
to  for  a  purpose  similar  to  that  with  a  view 
to  which  the  present  measure  bad  been 
brought  forward,  and  the  operation  of 
that  which  was  finally  to  effect  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  debt  was  to  commence  not 
sooner  than  the  year  1837.  If  he  waa  in 
error,  he  should  be  happy  the  right  hon* 
gentleman  would  prove  him  to  be  so,  bat 
it  appeared  to  him  that  his  whole  plan 
was  grounded  on  his  misconception  of  a 
very  obvious  truth,  namely,  that  a  debt 
might  be  paid  off  as  soon  by  the  applica- 
tion of  a  smaller  fond  as  by  that  of  a 
larger. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Excheqaei*  and 
Mr.  Grant  mutually  explained.  After 
which  the  Bill  was  read  a  third  time  and 
passed^  the  clause  mentioned  by  the  -Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  having  been  pre- 
viously introduced. 

Weymouth  Election  Bill.]  The  or- 
der of  the  day  being  read  for  receif  ing  the 
report  of  this  Bill,  Mr.  Macdonald  pre- 
sented a  Petition  from  the  inhabitants  of 
the  borough  and  town  of  Weymouth  and 
Melcombe  Regis,  in  the  county  of  Dorset, 
setting  forth, 

**  That  before  the  Committee  appointed 
by  the  House  for  trying  the  validity  of  the 
last  election  for  members  to  serve  in  par^ 
liament  for  the.  said  borough  and  town» 
one  particular  point,  connected  with  the 
said  borough  and  town,  came  under  the 
consideration  of  the  said  Committee,  who 
accordingly  reported,  that  great  abuses 
had  existed  in  the  said  borough ;  and  the 
petitioners,  therefore,  justly  flattered  them-> 
selves  that  the  House  would  have  inquired 
into  the  state  of  the  representation  of  the 
said  borough,  and  would  have  applied 
adequate  remedies  for  the  purpose  of  cor- 
recting such  abuses ;  and  that  they  have 
seen,  with  great  regret,  that  none  of  the 
clauses  introduced  to  the  consideration  of 
the  House  attempt,  by  any  adequate 
means,  to  annihilate  the  present  existing^ 
.abuses,  but,  on  the  contrary,  tend  to  per- 
petuate and  strengthen  them;  and  thai 
the  petitioners,  therefore,  humbly  bes 
leave  to  state,  and  to  prove  at  the  bar  or 
the  House,  that  the  late  sir  W.  Pulteney 
contrived  to  appropriate  to  himself  the  far 
greater  part  ot  the  freeholds  within  the 
borough,  and,  by  conveying  tHeir  nominal 
rents  to  persons  who  would  pledge  tbem<« 
selves,  at  any  time,  to  support  bis  candi- 
dates, he  created  such  a  number  of  tempo- 
rary votes  M  to  aectire  to  himself  ibeapmi* 
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atUon  and  Return  ef  the  four,  members ; 
Cheie  fotes  the  petitiooers  call  temporary, 
became  tbey  were  created  only  for  the 
joint  lives  of  himself  and  the  totef ',  theys 
were  not  to  continae  longer  than  the  con« 
fidence  existed  ;  and  that  this  unconstita- 
tional  and  illegal  system  has  conttnaed  to 
the  present  day  ;  on  the  death  of  sir  W. 
Polteney  the  property  descended  to  the 
late  countess  of  Bath«  and  afterwards  to 
the  late  sir  John  Lowther  Johnstone,  and 
is  now  vestefl  in  trustees  under  hit  will,  by 
which 'Will  he  expressly  de?ises  the  bo- 
rough to  the  xaid  trustees,  and  gives  them 
such  powers  as  clearly  show  his  intention 
to  transmit  to  them  the  management  of  an 
vndue,  unconstitutional,  and  corrupt  in  flu* 
ence  within  ihe  said  borough,  and  that 
these  trustees  are  H.  K.  H,  Ernest  Au- 
gastus,duke  of  Cumberland,  lord  Newark, 
David  Cat  heart,  esq.,  aud  Mastertori  Ure, 
esq.;  and  that  the  dnke  of  Cumberland, 
in  consequence  of  such  trust,  has  ever  since 
directly  interfered  in  the  management  of 
the  said  borough,  has  nominated  (he  mem- 
bers who  should  represent  it,  and  aipplied 
to  persons  holding  high  and  official  situa^ 
lions  in  his  Majesty's  government  for  pro- 
motion in  the  arhiy  and  navy,  and  places, 
for  voters  within  the  saici  borough  ;  thus 
adding  the  influence  of  his  high  and  ex- 
alted rank  to  the  corrupt  system  which 
prefiously  existed;  and  that  the  peti- 
tioners can  further  prove,  that  the  persons 
sent  to  the  House  during  the  last  twenty 
years  as  the  representatives'  of  the  free- 
holders of  Weymouth  have  in  reality  been 
only  the  representatives  of  an  individual ; 
and  that  many  were  pierfect  strangers,  and 
in  several  instances  their  names  were  not 
oven  known  to  the  inhabitants  previous  to 
the  day  of  nomination ;  and  that  the  peti- 
tioners are  persuaded  that  this  uncon»tita* 
tional  power  can  only  be  controlled,  and . 
the  petitioners  and  others,  thi  real  free- 
holders and  electors  of  the  borough,  be  re- 
atored  to  any  share  in  the  representation, 
by  a  considerable  eictension  of  the  right 
of  voting,  and  by  enactments  calculated 
to  secure  to  bona  fide  freeholders  alone  the 
•njoynfienil  of  the  elective  franchise  ;  and 
the  petitioners  also  crave  leave  to  state 
that  this  cannot  be  considered  as  any  dis- 
franchisement of  the  borough,  because 
they  are  ready  to  prove  at  the  bar  of  the 
House,  that  an  individual  possesses  at  this 
moment  the  power  of  returning  the  four 
■lembers,  not  only  without  the  consent, 
but  against  the  voices,  of  the  freeholders ; 
m  taan  can  only  be  said  to  posstaa  a  firan- 
(  VOL.  XXV.) 


chiae  when  he  has  the  power  of  exercising 
it  beneficially,  and  has  a  voice  in  the  elec- 
tion of  hil  representatives,  which  in  fact 
the  freeholders  of  Weymouth  have  n^t ; 
the  form  of  an  election  has  indeed  been 
sustained,  but  the  reality,  in  its  true  sense, 
is  unknown ;  the  petitioners  therefore  wish 
to  enlarge  the  number  of  voters,  so  as  to 
give  to  the  town  some  power  over  the  re- 
turn, and  thereby  to  secure  a  choice  of  ita 
own  representatives ;  and  that  the  anxious 
wish  of  several  individuals  to  accomplish 
this  constitutional  and  praise-worthy  ob- 
ject first  induced  them  to  make  wills,  and 
devise  their  property,  among  their  rela- 
tions and  intimate  mends ;  and  that  thia 
increase  of  votes  necessarily  destroyed  the 
power  of  the  patron,  and  an  agent  of  that 
patron  has  publicly  avowed  that  he,  at  the 
eitpress  desire,  and  by  the  advice  of  that 
patron,  made  wills  op'»n  bis  own  pro- 
perty, and  fraudulently  manufactured  votea 
to  the  extent  now  unanimously  complain- 
ed of,  rn  orikr  to  get  rid  of  real  bona  fide 
bequests;  and  that  the  petitioners  humbly 
conceive  a  most  material  difiVrence  existi 
between  the  votes  under  the  diflerent 
wills;  the  one  class  of  voters  possess  t 
real  bona  fide  beneficial  interest,  which 
they  may  dispose  of  as  they  please,  or 
which  will  descend  from  them  to  their 
heirs  for  ever,  the  others  have  no  interest, 
andy  on  the  death  of  one  existing  life,  they 
cease,  another  strong  proof  of  the  fraudu* 
lent  intention  with  which  they  were  made  ; 
and  that  the  petitioners  have  observed* 
with  deep  regret,  the  provisions  contained 
in  the  present  Bill  now  before  the  House, 
together  with  the  several  amendments 
moved,  because  they  all  tend  to  narrow 
the  elective  franchise,  to  reduce  the  voters 
to  a  small  number,  perpetuate  the  power 
of  an  individual  to  nominate  the  foof 
members,  and  for  'cv^r  take  away  the  sub- 
stantial rights  of  the  real  freeholders;  and 
praying,  that  they  may  be  heard,  by  their 
•ounsel,  and  produce  evidence  at  the  bar 
of  the  House,  to  substantiate  the  above 
facts ;  and  that  the  petitioners  doubt  not 
the  representatives  or  the  people  will  feel 
highly  indignant  at  such  illegal  practices, 
and  be  anxious  to  provide  adequate  re* 
medies  for  abuses  which  so  manifestly 
tend  to  destroy  the  undoubted  rights  of  tho 
people,  to  contaminate  the  parity  of  elec- 
tion^  aud  to  bring  even  the  House  into  dis* 
respect ;  they  therefore  further  pray,  thai 
such  steps  will  be  taken  to  prevent  tho 
above  abuses,  and  such  provisions  be  mado 
Id  the  Bill  now  before  the  House,  as  thalli 
(8T) 
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BO  exclttsiofi  which  !>tBishM  all  hope  from 
their  breasts  i>f  tret  ftttaining  the  highMt 
ranki  in  the  serf  ice  of  their  country. 

Do  you  think  that  any  bad  eflects  would 
arise  from  aniting  the  two  services  in  one, 
and  froia  incorporating  the  Company's 
army  with  /hat  of  the  King  ?— I  concetye 
that  the  bad  efiects  which  I  hare  pointed 
out,  from  any  serrice  in  India  being  excla- 
aif  ely  native,  woold  be  equally  felt,  whe- 
ther that  service  belonged  to  the  Crown  or 
the  Company;  and  I  conceive  there  are 
many  and  numerous  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  any  arrangement  to  connect  a  local 
service  for  India  with  the  European  army 
of  England. 

You  hare  stated  in  a  former  part  of 
your  evidence,  that  the  wealthy  inhabi- 
tants of  the  presidencies  of  India,  namely, 
Calcutta,  Madras,  and  Bombay,  are  in  the 
habit  of  purchasing  European  goods;  are 
those  purchases  so  made  from  the  predilec- 
tion #hich  they  h^ve  for  such  articles,  or 
aire  they  not  most  frequently  made  to  gra- 
tify and  to  please  Europeans  ?^-I  believe' 
they  are  in  general  made  either  for  the 
purpose  of  gratifying  and  pleasing  Euro- 
peans, or  to  satisfy  vanity  or  curiosity; 
some,  no  doubt,  are  articles  of  use,  and 
purcbaaed  for  that  purpose ;  I  tfpeak  at 
present  of  the  most  wealthy. 

SopposSiig  such  motives  not  to  exist,  do 
you  think  that  the  purchase  of  European 
articles  by  natives  or  India  at  the  presiden- 
cies would  be  to  any  great  extent  ^^»It 
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Have  not  many  of  tfa^  natitM  learnt 
from  such  pertons  mechanical  arti,  but 
from  those  persons  the  improvements  and 
arts  of  civil  life  ?— Many  of  the  nattvea 
have  learnt  i^w,  if  any  (if  I  am  to  under- 
stand that  the  question  refers  to  our  Mabo- 
medan  and  Hindoo  subjects),  have  at  all 
changed  their  usual  modes  of  life. 

I>o  not  you  think  that  the  advance  of 
the  natives  of  India  in  every  branch  of 
useful  knowledge,  will  be  in  proportion  to 
the  means  and  example  which  we  m^f 
afford  them,  by  the  residence  of  such  per- 
sons as  have  been  described  in  India?— I 
certainly  do  conceive  that  their  adrance 
in  erery  branch  of  useful  knowledge,  will 
be  in  proportion  to  the  examples  and  in- 
structicu  they  receive ;  I  mean  by  useful 
knowledge,  ap  improtement  in  mechani- 
cal arts,  manufactures,  and  every  thing 
that  tends  to  render  them  more  happy  and 
comfortable. 

Do  not  you  think  that  it  would  be  good 
policy  in  the  British  government  to  increase 
the  means  of  information  to  the  natives  of 
India;  infbrmation  such  as  you  hare  de- 
scribed ? — I  consider  that  in  a  state  of  so 
extraordinary  a  nature  as  British  India, 
the  first  consideration  oft  the  government 
must  always  be  its  own  safety ;  and  that 
the  political  question  of  governing  that 
country  must  be  paramount  to  all  other 
considerations:  under  that  riew  of  the 
case,  I  conceive  every  subordinate  mea- 
sure (and  such  I  conceive  that  referred  to 


would  be  certainly  greatly  diminish^il  in  the  question) must  be reffulaced  entirely 
from  what  it  is  at  present,  by  the  extinct  ^y  the  superior  consideration  of  political 
^'       '  security. 

Might  not  an  increase  in  the  knowledgcr 
of  useful  arts  in  the  natives,  conveyed  by 
British  subjecu  resident  in  India,  tf  nd  to 
strengthen  the  British  government  in 
India? — I  conceive  that  such  knowledge 
might  tend  in  a  considerable  degree  to 
increase  their  own  comforts  and  their  en- 
joyment of  life;  but  I  cannot  see  how  it 
would  tend  in  any  shape  to  strengthen 
the  political  security  of  the  English  go- 
vernment in  India,  which  appears  to  me 
to  rest  peculiarly  upon  their  present  eon- 
dition. 

State  your  opinion,  by  what  means  an 
attachment  to  the  British  government  in 
India,  might  be  promoted  in  the  minds  of 
the  natives  of  India  ?— By  continuing  to 
govern  them  with  mildness,  moderation, 
and  justice. 

Has  it  come  to  your  knowledge  that 


tion  of  such  motives. 

Are  there  not  in  Calcutta,  Madras,  B6m- 
bay,  and  in  the  provinces  of  Bengal  and 
Bahar,  many  mechanics,  tradesmen,  and 
planters,  who  are  considered  as  colonists 
m  those  places  ?^— There  are  many  such 

teraons  resident  in  the  places  described ; 
nt  I  can  hardly  conceive  persons  can  be 
coiisidered  as  colonists,  whose  residence 
depends  from  day  to  day  upon  the  tolera- 
tion of  the  British '  government  in  India, 
and  that  is  the  situation  of  most  of  those 
persons. 

Can  you  form  any  estimate  of  the  num- 
ber of  persons  described  in  the  last  oues- 
tion,  who  may  be  distributed  in  the  places 
mentioned  ? — I  do  not  recollect  it  at  pre- 
sent, though  there  is  a  regular  register  of 
their  names  in  the  common  calendar  of 
the  Bengal  presidency. 

Do  they  amount  to  thousands  ?-^er- 
tainly  not  thousands. 


I  very  serious  afirays  have  taken  place  be- 
tween large  bodies  of  the  natives  of  India, 
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in  ooDteqiMiice  of  dispote*  between  the  lDdia«  wbich  hM  not  cDtered  into  snch 
indigo  pUnlenJn  the  interior  of  the  conn-  treaty  ?«^None  of  the  larger  powert ; 
try  ?— I  haTe  hoard  of  sacb;    there  was   there  are  a  great  number  of  the  letter 

powert  which  have  not  entered  into  tach 
treaties. 

Hafe  the  goodness  to  menUon  them  ? — 
I  cannot  recollect  all  the  lesser  states  of 
India  with  whom  we  hare  no  engage- 
meotSt  but  we  have  treaties  with  the 
higher  states  in  India,  by  which  Europeans 
are  excluded,  such  as  the  Nizam  of  the 
Deccan,  the  Peishwah,  the  rajah  of  My- 
sore, Scindiah,  and  I  belieye  the  rajah  of 
Berar, 

Do  yon  consider  any  of  the  powers  in 
India,  with  the  exception  of  the  rajah  of 
Berar,  as  independent  of  British  govern- 
ment }— That  is  a  difficult  question  for  me 
to  answer ;  by  the  treaties  with  several  of 
those  princes,  they  certainly  cannot  be 
considered  as  dependenu  of  the  British 
government. 

Are  there  not  man^  European  officers 
in  the  Nizam's  service,  appointed  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  Biritish  authority  at 
his  court  ?— There  are  I  believe  some : 
their  numbers  are  not  at  present  very  con- 
siderable, though  I  have  not  the  means  of 
knowing  how  many. 

Have  not  you  heard  of  some  respectable 
officers  from  the  King's  army  having  been 
sent  out,  for  the  purpose  of  going  intq^tbe 
Nizam's  service,  with  the  permission  of 
the  British  government  \^A  do  not  rccoU 
lect  the  name  of  such  an  officer  (except  it 
was  major  Frszer);  but  I  believe  there  is 
an  officer  in  the  Company's  arm^,  in 
charge  of  some  part  of  the  Nizam's  mfan* 
try ;  and  the  system  is  not  unusual,  as  at 
the  >iege  of  Seringapatam,  1  commanded 
myself  all  the  regular  infantry  of  that 
state. 

Are  not  yon  of  opinion  that  if  any  Eo- 
ropeans  were  to  be  landed  from  British 
ships  at  any  of  the  ports  on  the  peninsula 
of  India,  and  to  find  their  way  into  the  in- 
terior, they  would  be  immediately  taken 
up  and  sent  to  one  of  the  three  presiden- 
cies ?^t  depends  a  great  deal  upon  what 
part  of  the  interior  they  penetrated  into. 

Could  such  Europeans  land  on  any  part 
of  the  coast  of  the  peninsula,  to  go  into 
the  interior,  without  going  through  partef 
the  British  dominions,  or  a  country  sub- 
ject to  the  treaties  of  which  you  have 
spoken}— They  could  land  in  no  sacb 
port,  except  on  an  inconsiderable  tract  of 
country  between  Bombay  and  Goa,  sub- 
ject to  the  rajah  of  Kolapore,  who  is  not 
pledged  by  alliance  (as  fiir  at  I  know) 


/one  particularly  shocking  case,  in  which 
Sir.  Arnott,  an  indigo  planter  of  Bengal, 
was  murdered,  a  few  years  ago. 

Have  the  European  indigo  planters  been 
the  ostensible  persons  in  occasioning  such 
nffi-ays?— I  have  not  such  a  minute  know- 
ledge as  enables  me  to  give  an  answer  to 
that  question ;  in  the  case  I  stated,  gene- 
iml  report  spoke  Mr.  Arnott  to  be  a  very 
violent  man. 

Bo  not  yon  believe  that  if  many  Euro- 
peans were  settled  in  the  interior  of  the 
country,  such  afifrays  as  have  oome  to  your 
knowledge,  would  be  likely  to  take  place? 
*-They  would,  I  conceive,  be  more  nume- 
rous, from  an  increased  proportioji  of  per- 
aotts  liable  to  be  engaged  in  them. 

State  how  the  ]^uropeana,  not  in  the 
aervice  of  the  Company  \tk  India,  have  ge- 
nerally conducted  themselves^  whether 
peaceably  and  quietly,  or  otherwise  ?— If 
by  that  question  is  meant  the  Europeans 
Sit  the  diffiurent  principal  settlements  in 
India,  not  in  the  service  of  the  Company, 
which  are  the  class  wi(h  whom  I  am  best 
acquainted,  those  are  divided  into  different 
communities,  the  principal  of  them,  that  is, 
the  gentlemen,  agents,  and  British  mer- 
chants are  (as  far  as  my  knowledge  goes) 
a  class  of  men  not  exceeded,  in  all  the 

aualifications  by  which  men  in  their  con- 
ition  of  life  are  distinguished,  by  any  in 
the  world ;  ai^  I  never  heard  of  any  con- 
duct on  their  part,  that  was  not  such  as 
belonged  to  their  characters.  The  other 
Enropeans  at  the  diflerent  presidencies, 
are  of  varions  characters,  and  the  lower 
parts  of  them  are  I  conceive  kept  in  order 
by  the  severe  restraints  of  the  government, 
and  the  courts  of  justice  established  at 
those  presidencies,  in  the  same  manner  as 
in  all  other  societies. 

Can  you  name  any  other  instance  than 
that  to  which  yon  have  alluded,  of  an 
a£Bfay  baring  taken  place  between  any 
European  and  the  natives  of  India,  in  the 
interior  or  otherwise  ?— I  have  heard  of 
aeveral  quarrels;  not  of  any  person  being 
Biordered,  but  Bfr.  Arnott. 

Bo  you  think  it  likely  that  an^  of  the 
iiative  powara  ia  India  would,  under  exist- 
ing circnmstanoes,  entertain  Europeans  in 
thnir  service,  in  defiance  of  tlieir  treaties 
with  the  British  government  ^-^I  do  not 
think  that  those  wIm  have  entered  into 
•nch  treaties  wouM. 
Are  7w  9lf an  ef  any  native  p9wer  in 
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wiib  the  British  go^rament  to  prevent 
iDv  Europeans  landing  in  bia  country ; 
and  I  have  known  instances  where  such 
were  permitted  to  penetrate  into  bis  coun- 

If  such  Europeans  were  entertained  by 
that  rajah,  could  it  be  productive  of  any 
serious  inconvenience  or  danger  to  the  Bri- 
tish interests  in  India  ?— I  do  not  think 
that  rajah  has  any  power  that  can  ever  be 
a  subject  of  serious  alarm ;  how  far  he 
mi^ht  possibly  have  the  means  of  sending 
.  such  persons  further  into  the  interior,  I 
cannot  possibly  say. 

Into  what  states  would  be  be  likelv  to 
send  such  persons,  as  far  as  you  can  form 
an  opinion  ?— I  cannot  say  that  his  dispo- 
sition would  lead  him  either  to  receive 
them,  01*  to  send  them  to  any  states;  but, 
perhaps,  the  only  part  where  any  Euro- 
pekns  could  be  of  any  danger,  would  be 
m  joining  Meer  Cawn,  or  the  person  who 
has  in  bis  hands  what  remains  of  the 
power  of  Jeswont  Rao  Holkar. 

Is  it  at  all  probable  that  any  number  of 
Europeans,  say  even  a  dozen,  would  find 
their  way  to  Meer  Cawn,  without  being 
intercepted,  either  by  the  British  authori- 
ties or  some  of  the  states  with  which  we 
were  in  alliance,  and  with  whom  those 
treaties  exist  ?— I  do  not  think  it  probable ; 
there  would  be  more  difficulty  if  they 
went  in  a  body  of  even  twelve,  than  if  they 
went  singly. 

Would  not  the  European  adventurers  in 
this  country  be  likely  to  find  it  more  con- 
venient and  more  advantageous  to  employ 
natives,  than  to  go  into  the  interior  them- 
selves ?— That  would,  I  conceive,  depend 
much  upon  the  part  oflndia  to  which  they 
had  resort ;  as  far  as  my  experience  went, 
more  Europeans  resorted  to  the  interior  in 
Bengal,  than  in  all  the  other  parts  oflndia 
put  together ;  but  I  cannot  from  my  own 
Knowledge  precisely  judge  of  the  motives 
that  would  operate  on  the  minds  of  inch 
adventurers  as  are  described. 

Do  not  you  think  that  if  the  sitaa- 
sion  of  tbe  natives  oflndia  were  bettered, 
so  as  to  afibrd  them  the  means,  they 
would  be  disposed  to  purchase  such  of  our 
manufactures  as  might  tend  to  promote 
their  comfort  ?— If  by  being  bettered,  is 
meant  improved  in  their  circumstances,  I 
have  no  doCibt  they  would,  in  such  case, 
purchase  every  comfort  within  their 
reach. 

So  not  you  think  it  possible  in  time  to 
better  the  situations  of  the  natives  oflndia, 
ill  poiot  of  pecuniary  cir cumstaoces  }-»I 


conceive  such  improvement  in  the  condi- 
tion of  an  empire  so  large  as  India,  most 
be  very  gradual  and  very  slow  ;  bat  racli 
results  may  no  doubt  be  expected  from 
a  long  period  of  peace  and  good  govern* 
ment. 

Have  you  not  heard  the  natives  of  India 
complain  of  the  revenues  and  taxes  beiLg 
heavier  than  they  could  bear  ?^-I  canoot 
charge  my  memory  with  heariligany  par- 
ticular complainu  of  this  nature ;  but  I 
have  no  doubt  complaints  of  payment  to 
government  are  made  in  India,  as  well  as 
in  every  other  country  in  the  world. 

Yon  have  no  doubt  often  read  the  Cal- 
cutta Gazette ;  state  .  to  the  best  of  your 
recollection,  how  many  columns  of  thai 
paper  are  usually  filled  with  advertise- 
menu  for  the  s^le  of  lands  to  pay  rents  ?— 
I  believe  such  advertisements  to  be  very 
common,  but  cannot  charge  my  memory 
with  any  knowledge  whatever  of  their 
number  or  extent. 

Does  not  the  supplement  to  the  Calcntla 
Gazetto  very  often  consist  of  two  or  three 
sheets  filled  with  such  advertisements  ?-— I 
hare  no  doubt,  from  tbe  question  being 
put,  that  it  does ;  but  the  advertisemeois 
in  the  Calcutta  Gazette  are  some  of  tbea 
in  Persian,  and  others  in  Bengalee,  the 
latter  of  which  languages  I  do  not  mder- 
stand,  and  I  have  seldom  or  ever  perused 
any  of  them,  and  therefore  cannot  state 
the  fact  particularly. 

Is  not  the  native  Christian  population  of 


India  yery  considerable,  particularly 
the  western  coast  of  the  peninsula  ?— ^I  be- 
lieve that  the  Christian  populatioh  is  very 
considerable  in  all  parts  of  India,  where 
the  Portogoese,  Dutch,  Danes,  and  French, 
were  and  are  settled  in  India. 

You  have  mentioned  on  a  former  night, 
that  the  natives  of  India  were  getting  into 
the  habit  of  manofactoring  articles,  the 
same  as  those  supplied  from  this  country  ; 
do  you  think  that  articles  so  manofactnral 
are  as  good  as  those  imported  from  Eng- 
land ?— The  tannery  lately  established  at 
Madras,  by  an  European  gentleman  of  the 
name  of  Parry,  who  has  various  assistants 
acquainted  with  that  manufacture,  has 
reached  a  very  extraordinary  degree  oi 
perfection ;  leather  pantaloons  even  for 
the  horse  artillery,  are,  I  believe,  mann* 
factored  there,  also  gloves  of  very  excel* 
lent  description;  and  I  have  heard,  within 
the  last  two  years,  there  is  a  tolerable 
glass  manafiactory  established  at  Madras ; 
the  carriages  made  at  Calcutta  are,  I  be^ 
lieve^  genenlly  speaking*  piefisrfied.  to 
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those  sent  oat  from  England,  ihoagh 
many  of  the  materials  are  imported  from 
this  country }  the  furnitare  is  also  excel- 
lent ;  and  silver  plate  is  manufactured  by 
Europeans,  as  well  as  many  other  articles; 
and  I  am  not  aware  that  there  are  any 
circiimstances  of  climate  which  can  make 
a  difference  in  the  production  of  equally 
good  mechanics,  in  any  of  the  manufac- 
tures I  have  stated. 

Do  you  think  that  the  natives  of  India 
are  likely  to  rif  al  us  in  their  manufacture 
of  woollens,  cutlery,  and  other  hardware  ? 
«— In  India  they  have  no  wool  fit  for  the 
manufacture,  and  therefore  can  never  rival 
us  in  that ;  1  have  seen  articles  of  cutlery, 
and  even  brass  instruments,  made  in  very 
considerable  perfection,  the  latter  was  at  the 
gun-carriage  yard  in  Sertngapatam,  where 
European  superintendants  have  instructed 
some  of  the  half-cast  artisans  and  natives 
to  he  very  skilful  workman ;  and  I  cannot 
myself  understand  (if  there  is  no  objection 
on  the  point  of  climate)  why  the  same 
persons  that  maooiactore  articles  in  Eng- 
land, if  they  have  the  materials  in  India, 
should  not  make  them  there. 

Is  not  a  piece  of  woollen  cloth  almost 
the  greatest  present'  that  you  can  make  to 
a  poor  native  of  India,  and  the  most  ac- 
ceptable P'^A  piece  of  cloth  is  a  f  ery  ac- 
ceptable present  to  any  native  of  In- 
dia, and  particularly  to  one  who  cannot 
afford  to  purchase  it,  as  it  furnishes  him 
with  warm  clothing  for  the  winter,  if  he  is 
in  a  climate  which  requires  such ;  but  if 
hy  '  poor'  is  meant  a .  person  of  the  la- 
houring  class  or  lower  community,  I  have 
seldom  known  such  wear  woollen  cloths, ex- 
cept at  the  presidencies,  and  there  chiefly 
those  in  the  service  of  the  'Europeans ; 
such  are  often  in  the  custom  of  having 
jackeu  of  that  cloth. 

Is  not  the  climate  of  India,  for  the 
greatest  part  of  the  year,  such  as  to  ren- 
der woollen  clothing  very  desirable  in  the 
night? — ^The  latitude  of  the  Company's 
possessions  in  India,  extend,  I  believe, 
from  JO  and  1 1  to  upwards  of  30  degrees 
north  latitude,  and  the  climate  varies  still 
more  from  the  elevation  of  different  coun- 
tries, than  it  does  from  different  degrees  of 
latitude ;  many  pans  of  India,  no  doubt, 
tf  e  cold  in  the  winter,  and  in  such,  wool- 
lens must  be  a  desirable  wear  to  those 
who  can  afford  to  buy  them. 

I^  you  think  there  is  a  probability  of 
^y  materially  increased  consumption  of 
5"^^  Mwtafcctures  in  Persia,  conveyed 
throogh  the  mtdiem  of  India?«-I 
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do  not ;  as  the  markets  for  such  articles  at 
Bombay,,  and  other  places  in  India  to 
which  Persian  merchants  resort,  are  abun- 
dantly supplied,  and  there  is  no  difficulty 
in  the  intercourse. 

Do  you  think  that,  notwithstanding  the 
Company's  orders,  forbidding  the  ingress 
of  Europeans  into  British  India  without  a 
licence,  the  number  of  unlicensed  Euro- 
peans has  considerably  increased  there  ? 
-—It  has,  I  believe,  increased  to  a  very 
great  extent,  particularly  Bengal. — I  cer- 
tainly think,  from  what  I  observed,  that 
there  is  a  great  disposition  in  a  variety  of 
persons  to  resort  to  India ;  and  I  have  sel- 
dom known,  among  the  lower  classes  par- 
ticularly, any  wish  to  leave  it  after  they 
have  resided  there  some  time ;  this  I  con- 
ceive to  result  from  the  habits  which  they 
acquired  in  the  country. 

Bv  what  means  do  you  conceive  it 
would  be  in  the  power.  oY  government  to 
control  the  continually  increasing  mast 
of  European  population,  and  to  keep  them 
from  entering  by  various  channels  into  the 
interior  of  the  country  ?— I  can  conceive 
no  other  means,  except  an  increased  po- 
lice, and  the  greatest  exertions  on  the  part 
of  the  government  to  prevent  that  evil. 

If  the  natives  who  compose  the  police 
establishments  in  India,  or  if  even  the  re- 
gular sepoys,  were  called  forth  to  quell 
the  insubordination  of  Europeans,  or  to 
uke  them  into  custody,  would  not  thfs 
exercise  of  native  force  over  Englishmen 
be  likely  to  degrade  the  latter  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Indian  people,  and  to  reduce  the 
respectability  of  the  ^vernment  of  the 
English? — Most  certamly  it  would  de- 
grade the  European  character,  and  as 
every  degradation  of  that  character  must 
tend  in  some  degree  to  a  diminution  of 
that  respect  which  it  is  most  essential  to 
support  in  the  minds  of  the  natives  to- 
wards the  British  nation,  it  would  (to  a 
certain  desree)  be  an  evil  of  the  nature 
described  m  the  question. 

The  witness  was  directed  to  withdraw. 
The  chairman  was  directed  to  report  pro-' 
gross,  and  ask  leave  to  sit  again. 

Abingdon  Canal  Bill.]  Mr.  Fane 
moved  the  second  reading  of  the  bishop 
of  Durham's  Bill  for  explaining  and 
amending  the  Wilts  and  Berks  Canal  Act. 

Mr.  Eaami  said,  he  did  not  rise  to  op- 
pose the  second  reading  of  the  Bill ;  but 
the  person  who  was  the  agent  of  the  Canal 
Company,  and,  at  the  tame  time  the  stew- 
ard of  the  Becket  property,  ha?iog  been 
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charged  with  an  abuie  of  confidence,  bjs 
was'deairoas  of  speakipg  to  the  honourable 
character  of  that  gentleman.  He  held  in 
his  hand  the  original  draft  of  the  clause 
which  it  was  the  'object  of  the  Bill  to  re- 
peaU  in  the  -  framing  of  which  great  care 
aeemed  to  have  been  taken  by  all  the  par- 
ties concerned^  and  there  were  evident 
marks  of  the  bishop^s  knowledge  of  its 
contents^  by  the  addition  of  words  in  his 
own  hand  which  now  formed  a  part  of  the 
clause.  He  bad  known  Mr.  Crowdy,  the 
gentleman  alluded  to,  for  many  years ;  be 
was  a  man  of  high  professippal  reputation, 
and  far  above  any  act  that  ought  to  attach 
suspicion  to  bis  conduct,  and  he  felt  it  due 
to  Mr.  Croirdy  to  state  this  to  the  Houset 
to  remove  an  imputation  which  appealed 
to  be  most  undeservedly  cast  upon  hipa. 

Mr.  Anthony  Brotame  obsjerved,  tb^t  no 
ground  had  been  stated  for  the  House  to 
entertain  the  present  Bill.  The  Canal  Com- 
pany had  expended  a  very  largie  pum  of 
money  upon  the  faith  of  the  powers  given 
to  them  by  an  act  of  parliameifit,  apd  If 
they  bad  abused  tbeir  power  the  courts  of 
law  were  open  for  redress,  and  parliament 
ought  not  to  interfere  to  take  away  an  iin- 
portant  right  The  clause  in  M>e  Act, 
ivhich  it  was  the  object  of  t^e  Bill  to 
alter,  had  been  settled  with  great  care  and 
attention,  and  received  the  revision  of  ^be 
right  rev.  gentleipan  himself;  and  if  par- 
liament were  now  to  repeal  a  provision 
made  upon  due  deliberatipn  after  the  com- 
pletion of  the  work,  and  so  large  an  ez« 
penditure,  it  might  prove  ^  perpnapent  in- 
jury to  the  property  of  parties  wholly  ig« 
norant  of  the  temporary  evil  complpin«} 
of.  He  thooght  the  Bill  objectionable  in 
.principle,  and  that  the  House  would  do 
right  to  reject  it ;  but  the  Canal  Cpmpany 
were  desirous  of  affordjpg  eyery  satisfac- 
tion to  the  right  rev.  gentleman,  and 
would  not  oppose  the  Pill  gping  into  a 
comn^ittee  where  the  clause  might  be 
again  revised  and  amended*  if  necessary, 
to  protect  the  estate  from  injury,  and,  at 
the  sapie  time,  secure  to  the  Canal  Com- 

Iiany  the  right  they  »t  present  possess* 
t  was  with  a  view  to  such  an  equitable 
arrangement,  eitber  between  the  Parties 
ihemselves  or  bv  the  committee,  toat  he 
ahould  not  divide  the  House ;  but  if  an 
unqualified  repeal  of  the  power  was  in- 
tended, he  should  hereafter  feel  it  his  duty 
|o  oppose  the  Bill. 
The  Bill  was  read  a  second  time* 
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I  The  Chancellor  of  the  Es:cbeqtter  moiwtd 
the  third  reading  of  this  Bill. 

Mr.  H.  Thornton  intimated  that  he  bad 
some  obj/sctioos  to  ofier  to  one  of  the  ex- 
pressions in  the  Bill. 

The  Speaker  informed  the  hon.  member, 
that  if  be  bad  any  amendments  to  Q0er« 
the  proper  time  for  submitting  tbeos 
would  be  on  the  next  question  upon  the 
Bill. 

Mr.  H.  Thornton  observed  that  his  ob- 
jections applied  in  a  great  measure  to  the 
principle  of  the  Bill.  It  had  been  sap- 
ported  on  the  ground  of  its  diminishing 
the  public  burdens,  bot  the  object,  as  set 
out  in  the  preamble,  professed  to  be  at  the 
saipe  tjme  the  acceleration  of  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  debt*  The  fact  was,  that  thevp 
two  views  were  incompatible  with  each 
other.  By  the  plan  of  his  right  hon* 
friend  particular  portions  of  tbe .  debt 
might  be  more  speedily  redeemed,  bot 
the  to^l  reduction  must  be  retarded.  He 
was  of  opinion,  toO|  that  tbe  new  sinking 
fund  of  one  per  cent,  ought  to  be  so  esta-' 
blished  as  to  guard  against  a  future  invar 
sion  similar  to  that  which  was  now  aV> 
tempted.  The  words  ought  to  be  so  ape* 
cific  as  to  exclude  .the  possibility  of  m 
doubtful  construction*  He  could  not  help 
thinking  that  the  term  of  45  years  con- 
templated in  any  alteration  in  tbe  system 
of  the  sinking  fund  since  iu  first  institntioa 
by  Mr.  Pitt,  was  much  too  long  a  period. 
If  tbe  present  amount  of  tbe  npredeemed 
debt,  which  was  about  600  million,  had 
indeed  been  contracted  so  as  to  spread  it- 
self over  an  equal  period,  it  might  be  con- 
sidered as  an  adequate  term.  Mr.  Pitt 
himself  soon  became  so  sensible  that  tbe 
annual  million  which  he  first  appropriated 
was  insufficient,  that  he  soon  after  added 
200,000/.  per  annum,  and  resorted  more- 
over to  the  system  of  raising  war  taxes. 
He  pipproved,  however,  highly  of  the  new 
finking  fund,  which  was  to  be  equal  to 
one-balf  of  the  interest  of  eyery  fnture 
loan,  and  hoped  the  principle  would  be 
adhered  to.  Upon  the  whole,  be  looked 
at  this  measure  with  a  fearful  eye,  and 
regarded  it  as  establishing  a  dangeioos 
precedent 

Sir  K.  PorneU  opposed  Ike  Bill,  as  one 
giving  eflfoct  to  a  measore  destroctive  of 
poblio  credit,  and  violating  public  faith : 
when  stripped  of  all  the  false  coloora  in 
which  it  had  been  industriously  represent^ 
ed,  it  was  no  more  than  a  plan  by  wl^ick 
%\\  that  the  sinking  fund  had  done  in  87 
irean  wooU  ha  aBdoM  k  fbpr  y oui*    b 
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was  worthy  6f  observation,  tKat  when  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  assamed, 
that  the  future  annual  loans  would  be  28 
millions,  he  Acknowledged  he  entertained 
doubts  as  to  the  accuracy  of  such  an  as- 
sumption. ^  But  when  he' spoke  of  the 
country  being  relieved  of  taxes  for  four 
years,  though  this  relief  for  so  long  a  term, 
wholly  depended  on  the  annual  amount 
of  the  loan,  he  then  entertained  no  doubt, 
but  roundly  asserted  that  bis  plati  would 
confer  this  adranUge  on  the  public.  The 
fund  on  which  he  had  to  raise  his  loans, 
by  taking  the  interest  on  the  debt  already 
redeemed,  was  about  five  millions  and  a 
half;  if,  therefore,  his  loans  should  be 
greater  than  28  millions  per  annum,  and 
the  ratii  of  interest  higher  than  5  per  cent, 
his  plan  would  fail  long  before  the  expira- 
tion of  four  years.  In  regard  to  the  loan, 
though  28  millions  were  sufficient  last 
year,  it  should  be  remembered  that  we  are 
now  engaged  in  a  new  war  with  America 
— *that  we  shall  probably  be  called  on  to 
subsidize  the  northern  powers— and  that 
we  have  already  voted  a  loan  of  two  mil- 
lions to  the  India  Company ;  and  with  re- 
spect to  the  interest  on  the  loan,  the  fund- 
ing of  the  Exchequer  bills  at  an  interest 
of  51.  15i.  6d.  per  cent,  proved  that  -the 
future  loans  were  more  likely  to  be  raised 
at  six  than  five  per  cent  Should  the  loan 
amount  to  37  millions,  as  some  persons  of 
high  amhority  have  said  it  would,  and 
should  the  interest  on  it  be  six  per  cent. 
the  plan  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  will 
relieve  the  country  for  two  years  and  a 
half  only,  instead  of  for  four  years.  If  this 
should  occur,  the  tables  of  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  prove,  that  in  the  five  following 
years,  the  taxes  to  be  raispd  by  his  plan, 
on  a  loan  of  only  28  millions,  will  be  near 
eight  millions.  But  what  prospect  is 
there  that  the  country  will  be  better  able 
to  raise  taxes  to  so  large  an  arAount  in  two 
years  and  a  half  than  it  is  now  able  to  do  ? 
Is  it  not.  then,  clear,  that  at  that  period 
there  will  exist  ju«t  as  f^noH  a  reason  for 
encroaching  on  the  linking  fund,  as  there 
is  now  for  meddling  with  it  at  all  ?  and  is 
it  not  evident  that  the  final  and  only  re- 
sult of  this  commencement  of  the  right 
hon.  gfutleman  to  touch  the  sinking  fund, 
mutt  be  the  converting  the  whole  of  it 
from  its  original  destination,  and  placing 
it  in  the  hind*  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  at  a  ready  and  convenient  in- 
slninieni  fur  carrying  on  the  expenditure 
of  the  cooo'rv  }  In  respect  to  the  several 
other  tdvantagea  which  the  right  hon. 


gentlemftn  has  held  out  As  to  accrue  firom 
this  plan,  the  discussion  had  expoied  them 
as  entirely  fallacious.  An  hon.  member— 
(Mr.  Huskissoni — had  fully  proved,  that 
the  taxes  would  be  higher,  the  unredeem* 
ed  debt  greater,  and  the  sinking  fond  less, 
by  the  new  plan  of  the  right  hod.  gentle* 
man,  than  by  the  present  syltem  of  fi« 
nance.  One  great  defect  belonged  to  the 
whole  proceeding  of  the'risht  hon.  gen- 
tlefifian,  and  that  was,  his  having  totally 
passed  by  thosfe  o&eans  of  I'etrenchment 
and  reform  which  were  within  his  reAch» 
for  effecting  a  gireat  relief  of  the  public 
burdens.  It  was  impossible  to  reflect  upon 
the  gross  abiises  which  bad  come  to  light 
of  late  years-^the  profusion  with  #hich 
the  public  money  was  Wasted;  the  defecta 
in  the  system  of  every  departmeAt  con- 
cerned in  the  expenditure  of  public 
money ;  but  particularly  the  long  fist  of 
public  defaulters,  without  being  convinced 
that  a  great  saving  might  be  efiected.  If 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  brought  for- 
ward a  plan  for  reforming  the  public  of* . 
fices,  particularly  their  system  of  keeping 
and  controlline  accounts,  and  connectea 
with  it  a  complete  change  in  the  practice 
of  the  Treasury  board  itself,  as  the  great 
constitutional  control  of  all,  he  might  have 
lef^  the  sinking  fond  untouched,  and  ef« 
fected  his  object  without  any  violation  of 
the  engagements  made^with  the  public 
creditor.  But  though  he  has  done  so,  and 
though  this  Bill  will  now  certainly  pass 
into  a  law,  the  House  should  be  aware^ 
that  he  must  again  apply  to  it  for  its  aid« 
to  give  efiect  to  his  plan,  whenever  he 
shall  have  contracted  for  the  loan.  In  the 
meantime  there  will  be  an  opportunity  of 
reviewinjg  the  bearings  of  this  plan,  and  of 
acquiring  an  accurate  knowledge  of  ita 
just  character.  This  opportunity  should 
not  be  lost,  if  it  is  essential  to  the  interests 
and  honour  of  the  country  to  support  the 
public  credit,  and  to  preserve  the  public 
faith. 

The  Chancdhr  of  the  Exchequer  would 
not  long  delay  the  House,  as  there  appear* 
ed  to  be  a  disposition  to  postpone  any  fur- 
ther opposition  to  his  measure,  until  ita 
operation  should  have  furnished  evidence 
either  in  proof  of  its  merit  or  its  defects. 
He  begged  leave  to  say,  however,  that  the 
accuracy  of  his  tables  had  been  admitted 
by  his  opponents,  and  every  statement 
which  he  had  made  had  been  founded  on 
those  tables.  With  respect  to  ithe  calca- 
lation  of  the  hon.  baronet  of  the  term  to 
which  the  aM  of  the  siiildng  fund  might  be' 
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.  extepdedt  it  was  certainly  impossible  for 
him  to  say,  that  circumstances  might  not 
arise  which  would  render  an  increase  of 
charge  indispensiblci    nor  had    he   ever 

f;if  en  wsky  positive  pledge  to  the  contrary, 
t  was  gratifying!  however,  to  know  that 
the  additional  ex  pence  of  the  new  loan 
would  not  exceed  above  one-fonrih  per 
cent,  the  ihterest  on  the  last,  as  had  been 
exemplified  that  very  day  in  the  funding 
of  Exchequer  bills.  In  order  to  show  the 
great  utility  that  had  been  derived  from 
the  sinking  fond,  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man proceeded  to  state,  that  when  Wil- 
liam 5  ascended  the  throne,  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  debt  contracted  by  the 
nation  previous  to  that  period  remained 
unpaid,  whereas  by  the  aid  of  the  fund, 
we  were  now  paying  off  that  which  had 
been  contracted  during  the  present  reign. 
Was  there  here,  he  would  ask,  no  ground 
for  satisfaction,  although  something  might 
now  be  reduced  from  its  efficiency  ?  Now 
his  faon.  friend  (Mr.  Hoskisson)  had  stated, 
that  the  fund  was  not  applied  with  suffi- 
cient assiduity  to  the  redemption  of  the 
debt.  He  was  at  a  loss  to  conceivQ'what 
his  hon.  frfend  would  wish.  His  objec- 
tion did  not  apply  to  the  present  plan,  but 
to  the  system  in  general,  and  went  to  tax 
Mr.  Pitt  for  not  doing  more  than  he  did  do 
in  the  year  1806,  when  that  which  he  did 
do  bad  the  effect  of  astonishing  all  Europe. 
He. had  to  propose  a  slight  alteration  in 
one  of  the  clauses  of  the  Bill,  in  conse- 
auence  of  an  observation  of  an  hon.  gen* 
tieman  who  had  taken  a  prominent  part 
in  the  course  of  the  present  debate.  As 
that  alteration,  however,  wonld  consist  ra- 
ther in  the  form  of  expression  than  in  the 
substance  of  the  clause,  he  did  not  think 
tr  necessary  to  enter  into  any  minute  ex- 
planation of  it. 

Mr.  J.  P,  Grant  wished  to  enter  his  pro- 
test  against  the  present  measure.  He  was 
not  partial  to  the  sinking  fond,  but  he  was 
hostile  to  the  present  plan,  because  though 
it  touched  upon  that  system,  it  not  only  did 
not  do  so  upon  any  avowal  of  its  fallacy,  but 
even  involved  all  the  errors  upon  which  it 
was  bui  II  It  aimed  indeed  a  direct  blow  at 
all  the  utility  that  could  be  expected  from 
it.  The  merit  of  the  sinking  fund  he  took 
to  be  this,  that  its  operation  would  be  ac- 
celerated in  proportion  to  its  duration. 
Now  this  principle  the  measure  of  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  went  directly  to  counter- 
act. He  wished,  in  fact,  to  abolish  the 
existing  sinking  fund,  and  substitute  a  new 
one,  the  operatioa  of  which  was  now  to 
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commence;  this  was  again  to  be  applitd 
to  for  a  purpose  similar  to  that  with  a  vievr 
to  which  the  present  measure  bad  been 
brought  forward,  and  the  operation  of 
that  which  was  finally  to  effect  the  ex* 
tinction  of  the  debt  was  to  commence  not 
sooner  than  the  year  1 837.  If  he  waa  in 
error,  he  should  be  happy  the  right  hoiu 
gentleman  would  prove  him  to  be  so,  but 
it  appeared  to  him  that  his  whole  plan 
was  grounded  on  his  misconception  of  a 
very  obvious  truth,  namely,  that  a  debt 
might  be  paid  off  as  soon  by  the  applica- 
tion of  a  smaller  fund  as  by  that  of  a 
larger. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Excheqotr  and 
Mr.  Grant  mutually  explained.  After 
which  the  Bill  was  read  a  third  time  and 
passed^  the  clause  mentioned  by  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  having  been  pre- 
viously introduced. 

WxTMouTR  Election  Bill.]  The  or- 
der of  the  day  being  read  for  receiving  the 
report  of  this  Bill,  Mr.  Macdonald  pre- 
sented a  Petition  from  the  inhabitanu  of 
the  borough  and  town  of  Weymouth  and 
Melcombe  Regis,  in  the  county  of  Dorset, 
setting  forth, 

^  That  before  the  Committee  appointed 
by  the  House  for  trying  the  validity  of  the 
last  election  for  members  to  serve  in  par^ 
liament  for  the.  said  borough  and  town, 
one  particular  point,  connected  with  the 
said  borough  and  town,  came  under  the 
consideration  of  the  said  Committee,  who 
accordingly  reported,  that  great  abuses 
had  existed  in  the  said  borough  ;  and  the 
petitioners,  therefore,  justly  flattered  them- 
selves that  the  House  would  have  inquired 
into  the  state  of  the  representation  of  the 
said  borough,  and  would  have  applied 
adequate  remedies  for  the  purpose  of  cor- 
recting such  abuses ;  and  that  they  have 
seen,  with  great  regret,  that  none  of  the 
clauses  introduced  to  the  consideration  of 
the  House  attempt,  by  any  adequate 
means,  to  annihilate  the  present  existing 
•abuses,  but,  on  the  contrary,  tend  to  per- 
petuate and  strengthen  them ;  ami  that 
the  petitioners,  therefore,  humbly  beg 
leave  to  state,  and  to  prove  at  the  bar  of 
the  House,  that  the  late  sir  W.  Puluney 
contrived  to  appropriate  to  himself  the  far 
greater  part  of  the  freeholds  within  the 
borough,  and,  by  convey ine  tlieir  nominal 
rents  to  persons  who  would  pledge  them* 
selves,  at  any  time,  to  support  his  candi* 
dates,  he  created  such  a  number  of  tempo* 
rary  votes  as  toaecqre  to  himself  the aoni* 
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mtion  and  Mum  of  the  foor.  members ; 
Cheie  votes  the  petitioners  call  temporary, 
because  tbey  were  created  only  for  the 
joint  lives  of  himself  and  the  toter ;  theys 
were  not  to  cominoe  longer  than  the  con* 
fidence  existed  ;  and  that  this  unconstitu- 
tional and  illegal  system  has  continued  to 
the  present  day  ;  on  the  death  of  sir  W. 
PoUeney  the  property  descended  to  the 
laite  countess  of  Bath,  and  afterwards  to 
the  late  sir  John  Lowther  Johnstone,  and 
is  now  vested  in  trustees  under  hti  will,  by 
which 'will  he  expressly  devises  the  bo- 
rough to  the  ftaid  trustees,  and  gives  them 
such  powers  as  clearly  show  his  intention 
to  transmit  to  ihem  the  management  of  an 
Qndoe,  unconstitutional,  and  corrupt  influ- 
ence within  the  said   borough,   and  that 
these  trbstees  are   H.  K.  H,  Ernest  Au* 
gostos,duke  of  Cumberland,  lord  Newark, 
David  Cathcart,  esq.,  aud  Mastertoii  Ure, 
esq.;  and  that  the  duke  of  Cumberland, 
in  c*on9equence  of  such  trust,  has  ever  since 
directly  interfered  in  the  msnagement  of 
the  said  borough,  has  nominated  ihe  mem- 
bers who  should  represent  it,  and  applied 
to  peisons  holding  high  and  official  situa- 
tions in  his  Msjesty's  government  for  pro- 
motion in  the  army  and  navy,  and  places, 
for  voters  within  the  said  borough  ;  thus 
adding  the  influence  of  his  high  and  ex- 
alted  rank  to  the  corrupt  system  which 
previously   existed;    and   that  the   peti- 
tioners can  further  prove,  that  the  persons 
sent  to  the  House  during  the  last  twenty 
years  as  the  representatives'  of  the  free* 
holders  of  Weymouth  have  in  reality  been 
only  the  representatives  of  an  individual ; 
and  that  many  were  perfect  strangers,  and 
in  several  instances  their  names  were  not 
even  known  to  the  inhabitants  previous  to 
the  day  of  nomination ;  and  that  the  peti- 
tioners are  persuaded  that  this  unconstitu- 
tional power  csn  only  be  controlled,  and . 
the  petitioners  and  others,  th^  real  free- 
holders and  electors  of  the  borough,  be  re- 
stored to  any  share  in  the  representation, 
by  a  considerable  extension  of  the  right 
of  voting,  and  by  enactments  calculated 
to  secure  to  bcmafide  freeholders  alone  the 
enjoyment  of  the  elective  frftnchise  ;  and 
the  petitioners  also  crave  leave  to  state 
that  this  cannot  be  considered  as  any  dis- 
franchisement of   the  borough,  because 
they  are  ready  to  prove  at  the  bar  of  the 
Moose,  that  an  individual  possesses  at  this 
Boment  the  power  of  returning  the  four 
Members,  not  only  without  the  consent| 
but  agatnu  the  voices,  of  the  freeholders ; 
m  man  can  only  be  said  to  possess  a  firan- 
(  VOL.  XXV.)  *^^ 


chise  when  he  has  the  power  of  etercising 
it  beneficially,  and  has  a  voice  in  the  elec- 
tion of  his  representatives,  which  in  fact 
the  freeholders  of  Weymouth  have  n^t; 
the  form  of  an  election  has  indeed  been 
sustained,  but  the  reality,  in  its  true  sense, 
is  unknown ;  the  petitioners  therefore  wish 
to  enlarge  the  number  of  voters,  so  as  to 
give  to  the  town  some  power  over  the  re- 
turn, and  thereby  to  secure  a  choice  of  ita 
own  representatives ;  and  that  the  anxious 
wish  of  several  individuals  to  accomplish 
this  constitutional  and  praise-worthy  ob- 
ject first  induced  them  to  make  wills,  and 
devise  their  property,  among  their  rela* 
tions  and  intimate  mends ;  and  that  ihia 
increase  of  votes  necessarily  destroyed  the 
power  of  the  patron,  and  an  agent  of  that 
patron  has  publicly  avowed  that  he,  at  the 
express  desire,  end  by  the  advice  of  that 
patron,  made  wills  op'm  his  own  pro- 
perty, and  fraudulently  manufactured  votes 
to  the  extent  now  unanimously  complain- 
ed of,  in  oriier  to  get  rid  of  real  bona  fide 
bequests;  and  that  the  petitioners  humbly 
conceive  a  most  material  difference  exists 
between  the  votes  under  the  diSerent 
wills;  the  one  class  of  voters  possess  e 
real  bona  fide  beneficial  interest,  which 
they  may  dispose  of  as  they  please,  or 
Which  will  descend  from  them  to  their 
heirs  for  ever,  the  others  have  no  interest, 
and,  on  the  death  of  one  existing  life,  they 
cease,  another  strong  proof  of  the  fraudu« 
lent  intention  with  which  they  were  made  ; 
and  that  the  petitioners  have  observed^ 
with  deep  regret,  the  provisions  contained 
in  the  present  Bdl  now  before  the  House, 
together  with  the  several  amendments 
moved,  because  they  all  tend  to  narrow 
the  elective  franchise,  to  reduce  the  voters 
to  a  small  number,  perpetuate  the  power 
of  an  individual  to  nominate  the  four 
members,  and  for  ^ever  take  away  the  sub- 
stantial rights  of  the  real  freeholders;  and 
praying,  that  they  may  be  beard,  by  their 
eounsel,  and  produce  evidence  at  ihe  baf 
of  the  House,  to  substantiate  the  above 
facts;  and  that  the  petitioners  doubt  not 
the  representatives  of  the  people  will  feel 
highly  indignant  at  such  illegal  practices, 
and  be  anxious  to  provide  adequate  re* 
medies  for  dbuses  which  so  manifestly 
tend  to  destroy  the  undoubted  righu  of  the 
people,  to  contaminate  the  purity  of  elec^ 
tion,  aud  to  bring  even  the  House  into  dis- 
respect ;  they  therefore  further  pray,  thai 
such  steps  will  be  taken  to  prevent  the 
above  abuses,  and  such  provisions  be  made 
in  the  Bill  now  before  the  House,  u  sbalL 
(8T)  ^ 
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in  the  wisdom  and  judgment  of  the  Home, 
be  deemed  meet/' 

Mr.  Macdgnald  was  doubtful  whether  he 
ought  to  proposei  that  the  petitioners  should 
be  heard  by  counsel  at  the  bar,  or  that  the 
petition  should  be.  taken  into  considera- 
tion.' Thinking  that  4he  latter  would  be 
the  most  expedient  course  to  propose,  he 
moved.  That  a  select  committee  should 
be  appointed  to  take  the  petition  into  con- 
sideration. 

Mr.  Baihurst  observed,  that  the  petition 
was  founded  upon  a  misapprehension  of 
the  measures  which  the  House  was  about 
to  adopt  on  the  subject  of  the  Weymouth 
Election.  The  Special  Committee  which 
had  been  appointed,  had  stated  one  abuse 
which  they  had-  found  to  exist ;  and  as 
this  abuse  was  not  one  which  could  be  re- 
medied  by  any  part  of  the  Act  of  king 
William,  touching  the  splitting  of  votesi 
the  House  had  been  called  upon  to  legis- 
late on  the  subject.  The  petitioners,  how- 
ever, had  taken  one  single  footing  on  which 
they  considered  the  splitting  of  votes,  and 
thought  that  after  the  Bill  should  past,  the 
borough  would  be  in  precisely  the  same 
fituation  in  which  it  wa9,  with  the  single 
exception  that  the  modern  device  of  split- 
ting votes  by  will  would  be  removed. 
On  the  whole  he  could  not  see  that  any 
good  would  result  from  complying  with 
the  prayer  of  the  petition.  He  should 
rather  feel  inclined  to  propose  that  the 
House^  should  again  resolve  itself  into  a 
committee  on  the  Bill. 

Mr.  Ahercromby  said  the  House  had  in 
the  case  before  them  to  choose  between 
inconveniencies ;  for  an  inconvenience 
there  would  be  in  legislating  on  the  sub- 
ject without  considering  it,  while  at  the 
same  time  it  was  to  be  regretted  that  in 
the  mean  time  the  borough  in  Question 
would  not  be  fully  representee.  The 
right  hon.  gentleman  opposite  had  argued 
that  there  was  no  abuse  for  the  House  to 
legislate  on,  but  that  of  splitting  votes  by 
wills.  The  petitioners  complained,  how* 
ever,  ^  that  the  House  by  regarding  this 
abuse  alone  would  take  but  a  narrow  view 
of  the  subject.  The  right  hon.  gentleman 
bad  said,  that  the  House  knew  nothing 
of  Weymouth  more  than  of  any  other  bo- 
rough. It  became  the  House  to  inquire 
respecting  it,  lest  by  the  present  Bill  they 
might  make  it  one  of  the  closest  boroughs 
in  the  kincdom.  Why  would  they  not 
bear  the  effects  on  the  state  of  things  in 
that  place,  of  the  plan  at  present  under 
their  ceoiideratignt    Thoujb  h«  was  no 
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very  zealous  advocate,  for  parliamentary 
reform,  he  thought  it  would  convince  any 
man  of  the  necessity  of  it,  if  that  House 
legislated  in  the  dark  on  the  subject,  bein^ 
told  at  the  same  time  that  they  migbfc 
make  the  borough  a  grossly  close  one* 
There  were  grounds  in  this  case  for  a  be- 
neficial alteration  in  the  borough,  as*  the 
sitting  members  had  been  dispossessed^ 
and  much  gross  abuse  made  of  their  free- 
holds by  the  voters.  There  had  been  an 
interference  in  the  present  case  also  of  a 
peer,  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  who  had 
been  extremely  indebted  to  the  techni- 
cality by  which  all  solid  reasoning  had 
been  shifted  off  the  subject.  He  hoped 
such  technicality  would  not  be  successful 
against  the  present  Petition,  but  that  the 
petitioners  would  be  permitted  to  prove 
their  allegations.  The  best  wa^  to  op- 
pose those  who  called  lor  a  reform  of  thai 
House,  would  be  to  show  themselves  friends 
to  the  extension  of  the  elective  franchise. 
He  was  therefore  of  opinion  the  Petition 
should  be  considered,  and  as  to  the  mode» 
the  Select  Committee  was  preferable  from 
its  superior  expedition,  and  from  the  pre- 
sent occupations  of  the  Hoose. 

Mr.  Wctherall  said  the  Petition  went  into 
the  case  of  the  duke  of  Cumberland  ;  but 
on  that  the  House  had  decided  ;  and  into 
the  subject  of  splitting  icotes  by  convey- 
ance, which  might  be  decided  on  by  an 
election  committee,  but  with  which  the 
House  had  nothing  to  do.  Thus  be  had 
got  rid  of  the  main  part  of  the  Petition. 
All  (hey  had  to  do  by  the  Bill  was  to  ex- 
tend the  statute  of  William,  which  forbad 
the  splitting  of  votes  by  conveyance  in 
wills,  and  it  was  immaterial  to  which  party 
in  the- borough  they  gave  the  ascendancy. 
By  granting  the  prayer  of  the  Petition, 
they  would  make  the  subject  darker. 
They  must  plunge  at  the  first  step  into  the 
question  of  parliamentary  reform— no 
very  clear  question  it  must  be  allowed. 
He  did  not  think  an  extension  of  the  elec- 
tive franchise,  any  discouragement  to  par- 
liamentary reformers;  neither  did  be 
think  that  they  needed  any  evidence  ou 
the  abstract  point  decided  on  in  the  Bill 
before  the  House.     . 

Mr.-  Preston  said  his  ho^.  and  learned 
friend  who  spoke  last  had  not  adverted  to 
a  very  material  point,  namely,  the  amount 
of  the  freehold  qualification  fixed  by  the 
Bill.     He  should  support  the  motion. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Best  opposed  the  motion* 
and  said  there  was  no  more  reason  for  tskiag 
into  consideration  the  inflnencoof  lbs  bo* 
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rough  6f  Weymouth  than  that  of  any  other 
in  the  ktOgdom  ;  neither  did  he  think  that 
if  parliamentary  reform  were  necessary, 
they  thould  legislate  on  particular  cases. 
The  borough  in  question  would  never  be  a 
clove  one,  while  there  were  800  free- 
holders^  whose  names  were  affixed  to  the 
Pcftition. 

Mr.  Alderman  Atkms  explained  the 
{^rounds  upon  which  the  Committee  pro- 
ceeded in  recommending  this  Bill.  Their 
object  was  to  correct  a  great  abuqe,  which 
had  crept  in  by  the  fraudulent  electors 
for  Weymouth,  and  not  to  disfranchise  the 
real  legal  electors  by  proposing  the  ad* 
iniasion  of  the  inhabitants  to  rote,  which 
appeared  to  be  the  desire  of  the  petitioners 
and  their  advocates. 

Mr.  Wynn  pointed  out  a  mistake  com- 
mitted  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Best,  by  hay- 
ing the  Petition  read,  which  Petition  pur** 
ported  to  come,  not  from  the  electors  ex- 
clusively, as  the  learned  Serjeant  stated, 
btit  from  inhabitants.     The  hon.  gentle- 
man proceeded  to  deprecate  the  injustice 
to  which  this  measure  was  likely  to  lead, 
in  renewing  the  right  of  voting  at  Wey- 
mouth, of  disfranchising  perhaps  many 
▼otera  whose*  rights  had  been  recognised 
by  the  -Committee,  who  in   1 804  and  7, 
examined  into  Petitions  from  Weymouth. 
He  denied  the  right  of  the  Committee, 
upon  this  occasion,  to  dictate  to  the  legis- 
lative power  of  that  House,  as  the  advo* 
catea  for 'the   Bill  appeared  to  suppose 
them  entitled.     Such  a  doctrine  was  not  to 
be    listened    to.  .   The    Committee    had 
legpilly  nothing  to  do  but  to  inquire  into 
and  decide  upon  the  merits  of  the  election, 
all  hough  in  this  instance  they  had  thought 
proper  to  proceed  farther,  by  drawing  up 
a  Bill,  with  the  assistance  of  some  crown 
lawyers.     Some  gentlemen,  he  observed, 
called  for  a  general  proposition  of  reform, 
rather  than  the  proposition  contained  in 
the  Petition ;  while  by  others,  when  that 
general  measure  was    submitted    to  the 
House,  the  cry  was,  "  Why  do  not  you 
bring  forward  specific  abases,  instead  of 
your  theoretic  plans,  and  we  will  apply  a 
remedy.''     For  himself,  lie  declared  that 
be  was  an  advocate  for  the  latter  coarse  of 
proceeding,  becaose  he  apprehended  m 
the  former  a  dangeroos  experiment ;    and 
the  existence  of  specific  and  gross  abuses 
being  clearly  'made  out  in  this  case,  he 
woold  apply  a  remedy-^not,  however, 
ioch  a  remedy  as  the  Bill  before  the 
House  propoaed  (and  to  which  the  peti- 
Uofters  justly  objected);  bafcause  ha  thought 


that  Bill  calculated  rather  to  extend  the 
evil  complained  of,  rather  to  protect^mal- 
practices  than  to  serve  as  a  safeguard  for 
the  freedom  and  purity  of  election,  which 
a  measure  of  this  nature  ought  to  be  ren- 
dered. 

Sir.Jo^  Newport  supported  the  pro- 
priety of  permitting  those  who  were  inte- 
rested in  the  Bill  then  before  the  House,  to 
be  heard  at  the  bar,  in  support  of  their 
claims.  The  Bill  as  it  at  present  stood, 
was  considerably  narrowed  from  its  orir 
ginal  formation;  and  if  it' were  a11owed| 
on  the  one  side,  to  contract  it,  it  ought,  on 
the  other  side,  to  be  permitted,  if  proper  . 
evidence  were  given,  to  extend  it.  He 
deprecated  the  idea  of  extending  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Bjll  to  all  the  boroughs  in 
the  kingdom,  as  it  would  greatly  tend  to 
the  abridgment  of  the  elective  franchise. 
It  would,  in  fact,  throw  them  more  com- 
pletely into  the  hands  of  individuals.  The 
righl^hon.  baronet  concluded  by  observing, 
that  when  a  general  plan  ot  reform  was 
proposed,  the  House  uniformly  rejected  it 
as  impracticable,  yti  when  a  partial  and 
practicable  one  was  proposed  to  themi 
they  also  objected  to  it. 

Mr.  Wroiteiley  quoted  the  cases  of  Hen- 
don  and  Stockbridge,  in  which  the  peti* . 
tions  of  the  electors  were  inquired  mto, 
and  counsel  heard  at  the  bar  respecting 
them,  before  the  House  decided  upon  theif 
rights,  and  he  could  see  no  reason  why 
these  precedents  should  not  be  attended  td 
upon  thift  occasion  as  the  petitionera  re- 
quested. 

Lord  A.'HamUcn  observed,  that  the  pe- 
titioners ought  fo  be  heard  on  this  occa- 
sion, before  a  Bill,  so  materially  afiectingx 
their  rights,  was  allowed  to  pass  into  a  law; 
if  the  House  refused  to  accede  to  the 
prayer  of  the  petitioners,  they  would  de- 
grade themselves  in  the  public  estimation 
so  deeply,  that  they  would  find  it  difiicuU 
to  retrieve  their  character. 

Mr.  Dawes  Giddy  thought,  that  if  this 
Bill  was  confined  merely  to  Weymooth, 
then  the  petitioners  might  of  strict  right 
claim  to  be  heard  in  support  of  their  claims 
and  interests :  but  if  it  was  meant  to  be  a 
general  Bill  affecting  *1ie  whole  kingdom, 
he  did  not  think  that  they  could  claim  it 
as  aright. 

Sir  Smnel  Romiily  called  the  attention' 
of  the  House  to  the  serious  situation  in 
which  tbey  stood.  They  were  at  all 
times  l>oand  to  be  attentive  to  the  petitions 
of  their  constituents,  and  in  no  case  were 
tbey  mora  bbood  to  be  attentiva  than 
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tvhen  tbe  sol^ect  of  tbe  petitions  referred 
to  the  right*  of  election.  The  (|ue0tioq 
liow  seeiped  to  be^  whether  the  petition 
which  hdd  been  presented  to  them  shouid 
be  rejected  or  beard.  That  t^is  Bill  was 
not  a  general  law  appeared  plainly  from 
its  title  {  and  if  any  general  law  was  made 
out  of  it,  the  title  and  the  Bill  woold  birt 
ill  accord.  The  individuals  who  petitioned, 
complained  that  their  rigtH9  were  much 
effected  by  the  proposed  Bill,  and  wished 
to  be  beard  by  their  cooosel  against  it. 
How  such  a  petition  could  be  refused  he 
>^id  not  see.  In  what  light  would  the 
members  of  that  House  stand  before  their 
constituents,  if,  when  there  was  a  com- 
plaint  of  the  interference  of  a  royal  duke 
against  the  freedom  of  election  and  the 
privileges  of  that  Hou8e,«^if  when  even 
that  royal  duke  was  charged  with  making 
an  ofier  of  his  interest  for  a  place,  in  or« 
der  to  influence  a  voter, — the  House  did 
tiot  think  it  proper  to  take  any  step  upon 
it ;  and  yet  y^htn  a  number  9f  petitioners 
complained  that  the  effect  of  this  Bill 
nvould  be.  to  make  the  borough  move  under 
tbe  influence  of  the  same  royal  duke« 
theyshould  refute  to  hear  thqse petitioners? 
He  thought,  that  according  to  all  former 
precedenu,  the  petitioners  had  a  right  to 
hft  heard,  and  to  prove  by  evidef^e  the 
•liega'tions  of  their  petition;  ^nd.tfaat 
the  importance  of  the  present  case  in  every 
point  of  view  called  lor  such  iofoiriaation 
beiiif?  laid  before  the  House. 

Tbe  Soiiciior  Utneral  on  the  contrary 
did  not  think  that  the  House  would  risk 
the  loss  of  any  character  by  rejecting  tbe 
proposition  that  had  been  made  to  tbem. 
The  Bill  had  for  its  object,  t^e  correction 
of  a  very  crying  ab*ise,  pointed  out  in 
the  report  of  au  election  committee,  ai^ 
abuse  which,  whether  it  existed  i^t  Wey* 
mouth  or  eUewhere,. ought  to  be  reformed. 
Tile  BIJ  did  nut  alter  the  elective  fran- 
cliKe.  All  that  it  did  was  to  prevent  the 
future  pt'rpetraiion  of  gross  firaii^s,  aiid 
no  more. 

Mr.  Pfmsonhy  observed,  tb^t  tbe  Bill 
had  orgiuated  in,  and  hitherto  had  entire- 
ly reHpei.ted  the  borough  of  Weymouth. 
If  the  ligiiiie  proceeded  as  was  proposed 
by  the  h<>n.  gentlemen  opposite,  the  pub* 
lie  wiiulil  sny  that  they  had  managed  the 
bu»io»  »s  fur  ihe  purpose  of  giving  the  pre- 
doiuinaiice'io  a  particular  irUcreSit  in  that 
borough,  it  would  not  be  ju«t  in  parlia- 
tueut  lo  proceed  to  remedy  one  species  of 
abuse  and  to  refuse  to  hear  evidence  re* 
%)eciiiig  aapt^r  sp^ciei  of  abasef     tU 


admitted  that  tbe  splitting  of  voces  mighl 
be  and  was  an  evil^  but  there  D»ght  ho 
other  evils  in  the  representation  of  that 
borough  of  still  greater  magnitude.  The 
right  bon.  gentleman  argued  these  points 
at  length,  concluding  with  admitting,  that 
insteao  of  referring  the  petition  to  a  select 
committee,  it  might  have  been  a  better 
proposition  to  move  to  hear  evidence  on 
the  Bill  itself  at  the  bar,  and  intimating 
his  intention,  should  the  question  before 
the  House  be  rejected,  to  make  the  latter 
motion. 

Lord  Coitkrcagh  would  certainly  vote 
against  both  the  oriffinal  proposition,  an4 
that  by  wbich  the  ri^t  bon.  geptleman  bad 
just  declared  he  would  ^follow  it«  should  it 
prove  unsuccessful.  If  on  this  and  si  mi* 
lar  questions,  all  who  were  interested  m 
abuses  were  heard  at  the  b^r,  the  bosinesfi 
of  parliament  would  be  more  comprehen- 
sive than  the  rigbt  bon.  gentleman  seemed 
to  be  aware  of.  His  bon.  friend's  Bill 
was  fair,  impartial,  legal,  and  constitu* 
tional ;  and  as  such  ^as  entitled  to  the 
support  of  tbe  House. 

The  House  divided-^ 

For  the  Motion • f $7 

Against  it 102 

Majority ..••     — Q5 

On  our  return  to  tbe  gallery  we  foand 
Mr.  Bathurst  on  bis  legs,  nrging  the  ex- 
pediency  of  going  into  a  committee  om 
the  Bill  without  delay.  A^r  a  long  con* 
versation,  the  House  resolved  itself  Inta 
the  commit^e.  The  various  clauses  of  tha 
Bill  underwent  considerable  discussion^ 
after  \vbich  the  House  reaamed«  aad  tha 
Report  was  ordered  to  be  received  to* 
morroWf 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

Thursday,  April  8. 

Minutes  of  Evidence  taken  avoMt 
TBE  Committee  op  the  whoile  Bpus^ 
OP  Commons  on  tbe  East  India  Com- 
PAN.y*s  Afpaibs  (Coniinucdj.]  The  Hoop^ 
having  again  resolved  itself  into  a  Con^f 
mittee  of  the  whole  kou.se,  on  the  A^ai^ 
of  the  East  India  Company :  Mr.  Wbttr. 
shed  Keene  in  the  cbair« 

Major  General  AtEXANDEa  Kto  was  called 
in  and  examined. 

Mr.  Jachon. — How  long  hau  fW^  hfnk 
in  t^e  service  of  the  East  India  Comply  i 
—  Thirty-nine  yev*«  nearly  S4  9^'  which 
I  resided  in  lodia^^  balouged  to  the  ai* 
limrjr  estDbliib9W»i  of.  B^gfX^^  qm 
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bold  the  office  of  cbicf  engineer  upon  that 
e»i«l»lishmeiu.  —  I  returned  from  India 
about  two  ye  art  and  a  half  ago.'->->In  the 
course  Qf  my.  service  1  have  been  at  near- 
ly ali  the  Company's  stations  in  the  inte- 
rior cii  Hindostan,  and  in  many  places  in 
ihe  MahratU  country ;  1  have  also  navi* 
gated  the  whole  of  ^he  coast  of  Hindostan 
from  the  gulph  of  Cambay  to  the  pentn- 
sola  of  Malacca,  and  on  the  west  coast  of 
Sumatra  —I  am  thus  acquainted  with  both 
coasts  of  the  peninsula  of  India.— In  the 
course  of  my  professional  avocations^  I 
have  had  much  to  do  with  the  natives  of 
Hindostan,  in  furraiog  irontracts  for  mate- 
rials, and  employing  workmen  for  carry- 
ing on  public  works, 

Supposing  from  the  circnmstanee  of 
opening  the  trade  from  every  port  in  the 
lifnited  KinKdom  to  every  port  within  the 
limits  of  the  Company's  charter  (Canton 
excepted)  a  considerable  and  indiscrimi* 
nate  influx  of  Enropeaos  should  take  place, 
what  efiecu  da  you  apprehend  might 
arise  fromthatcircoms(ance? — Theefiects, 
I  think»  would  be  fraught  with  the  greatest 
danger  uitimately  to  the  Company^s  poa- 
aesvona* 

Be  pleased  to  state  the  reaaont  ?— From 
the  diaracuur  of  tbe  lower  clais  of  Euro- 
peaQs»  who,  more  capeciallv  upon  their 
fijst  going  to  India,  hold  the  natives  in 
the  most  sovereign  contempt,  and  when- 
eyer  they  c#n  have  an  opportanity,  treat 
them  exceedingly  ill ;  from  another  part 
ol  the  character  of  the  lower  class  of  Eciro- 
peana,  that  they  are  ext#emely  addicted 
to  apiritaona  liquors,  whenever  they  can 
get  them,  and  the  vast  facility  there  is  in 
every  market  and  village  in  Hindostan  to 
obtain  ardent  spiriu  al  a  very  trifling  ex- 
pence,  and  when  intoxicated  are  apt  to 
commit  diatorbaocea,  and  tbua  give  a  bad 
ioDipreaaion  of  the  European  character.— 
During  the  time  that  I  had  occaaien  to 
carry  on  tbe  public  worka,  particularly 
at  the  fortreaa  of  Allahabad,  vahere  I  was 
employed!  five  or  six  years,  I  was  per- 
miUfd  h^y  goverxmemt  to  get  European 
overaeeca  froaa  ike  different  corps  ol  the 
army*  and  in  general-  the  beat  men  were 
recommended  lo  me ;  bnt  in  a  little  time  I 
found  it  eo  iroymtible  to  depole  any  aort 
of  authority  to  tbose  men,  on  account  of 
Uieir  using  the  natives  iU,  that  I  was 
obliged  to  ieave  off  employing  them,  and 
Iwt'o  leooocie  to  native  ovaraeefa;  Ihe 
aame  haa  happened  in  all  poblic  woika  that 
I  have  hiMi  occasion  ta  carry  on. 
^  VUnm  il  haa  bvpaoaA  Ihel  aoMiers 


have  had  leave  to  go  any  way  into  the 
interior,  or  have  strayed  from  their  gai^ 
risons,  what  effects  have  you  notieed  from 
such  permission  or  abseifce  ?•— In  general 
to  get  drunk,  and  to  commit  disturbances 
in  the  villagea  into  which  they  go,  to  drive 
the  nativea  out  of  the  villages,  and  to 
commit  every  species  of  distorder;  but 
government  have  established  strict  regu- 
lations, and  commanding  officers  are  very 
careful  to  prevent  their  quitting  the  gar- 
risons and  cantonments  on  this  very  ac« 
count. 

Have  oftences  to  the  natives,  of  a  deep 
and  serious  nature,  sometimes  arisen  from 
the  inadvertence  or  ignorance  of  new 
comers?— Frequently,  1  dare  say,  from 
the  inadvertence  of  new  comers,  especially 
in  their  interfering  unwarily  in  their  reli- 
gtooa  ceremoniea  ;  a  very  melancholy  in- 
stance of  that  happeneil  just  before  1  left 
Bengal,  to  two  young  gentlemen  that  had 
juat  entered  the  service  :  from  the  canton- 
ments of  Muttra  two  young  cavalry  offi- 
cers went  to  tho»  temples  of  Binderbond, 
near  that  place,  where  there  were  a  great 
number  of  mookies,  which  the  natives 
about  their  temples  hold  in  a  certain  me4- 
sure  sacred ;  those  young  gentlemen  were 
inadvertently  induced  to  shoot  at  the  mon- 
kies,  in  consequence  of  which,  the  whole 
of  the  officiating  priests,  and  a  number  of 
fakeera  that  were  round,  rose,  and  with 
atones  and  clods  of  earth  obliged  the 
young  gentlemep,  who  were  upon  an 
elephant,  to  take  to  the  river  Jumna, 
which  they  endeavoured  to  cross,  and  pe- 
rished in  the  attempt :  it  wa^ entirely  from 
ignorance  in  thoae  young  gentlemen,  that 
the  monkey  in  aucn  a  situation  was  held 
saered,  that  they  were  guilty  of  this  im« 
prudent  act« 

If  the  new  adventurers,  in  con9eq»ence 
of  this  universal  and  unlimited  opening  of 
the  trade,  were  to  consist  of  aoch  persona 
aa  seamen,  traders,  and  artisans,  do  you 
apprehend  that  the  dangers  which  you 
have  described  would  he  increased  in  any 
material  degree  ?— Certainty  in  a  very 
great  degree  ;  were  they  permtitt'd  to  visit 
all  the  porta  in  the  vast  extended  coasts 
within  tne  Company's  dominions  in  India, 
they  woold  commit  disturbances  without 
end. 

Assuming  them  to  have  tlie  licence,  not 
only  of  going  directly  to  every  port  with- 
in the  hmiu  of  the  Company  s  charter, 
bot  to4>roceed  from  port  to  port  according 
to  their  diacretion,  do  you  believe  that 
auch  ponooi  oouM  be  rettrained  from 
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l&eoetrating  into  the  interior  ?— I  think  it 
is  impossible;  the  extent  is  so  great  that 
the  government  could  not  possibly  guard  it 
at  all  points,  with  every  precaution  they 
could  take. 

Be  pleased  to  state  what  regulations  you 
have  in  contemplation  in  that  answer,  and 
bow  you  think  such  regulations  could  be 
evaded  ? — ^The  only  regulations  that  go- 
vernment could  adopt,  would  be  to  send  a 
force  and  establish  a  police  at  every  port 
where  those  people  could  possibly  land  in 
pushing  a  trade ;  and  I  do  not  think  that 
government  would  be  able  to  do  it :  on 
the  Malabar  coast  alone,  during  the  north 
east  monsoon,  from  Cape  Comorin  to  the 
gulph  of  Cambay,  either  in  our  own  pos- 
session or  that  of  our  allies,  the  points 
where  they  might  land,  are  I  may  say 
without  number. 

Supposing  any  material  number  of  new 
adventurers,  either  from  eluding  tbe  vigi- 
lance of  government,  or  from  any  of  the 
means  to  which  you  have  referred,  to 
make  their  way  into  the  interior  of  India, 
what  do  you  apprehend  might  be  the  ef- 
fect of  such  ingress  ?— I  do  not  think  the 
natives  in  any  situation  would  allow  Eu- 
ropeans in  a  body  to  penetrate  into  the 
country,  it  is  only  straggling  Europeans 
that  are  likely  to  make  their  way. 

Would  then  an  influx  of  new  adventu- 
rers, ignorant^of  their  language  as  well  as 
of  their  manners  and  their  superstitions,  be 
▼ery  likely  to  give  great  and  considerable 
offence  to  both  their  manners  and  super- 
stitions?—A  great  influx  of  such  Euro- 
peans would  doubtless  lead  to  great  dis- 
orders of  every  kind. 

Supposing  those  who  should  speculate 
on  going  to  India,  under  the  presumed  act 
for  opening  the  trade,  should  be  disap- 
pointed in  such  speculations,  do  you  ap- 
prehend that  they  would  succeed  in  ob- 
taining settlement  in  some  part  or  other  of 
India  ;  or  to  what  means  might  they  have 
recourse  to  repair  the  loss  which  they  shall 
thus  have  met  with  ?— I  really  know  not ; 
I  very  much  fear  that  if  amall  vessels  were 
allowed  to  navigate  to  India  in  very  great 
numbers,  the  losses  that  they  would  incur 
(which  I  am  certain  would  necessarily 
happen)  might  lead  some  of  them  to  com- 
mit depredations  on  the  small  native  ves- 
sels, to  make  up  their  losses.  We  know 
that  upon  former  occasions,  upon  a  disap- 
pointment in  trade,  piracies  did  take 
place ;  and  I  think  it  was  in  the  reign  of 
Idng  William  that  there  was  an  establish- 
aitnt  of  pirates  at  Madagascar^  under  a 


pirate  of  the  name  of  Avery,  who  assem* 
bled  manv  vessels  there,  and  committed 
depredations  on  the  coast  of  Malahar  and 
other  parts  of  India. — In  the  eastern  Ar- 
chipelago, and  on  the  coast  of  Borneo, 
there  are  a  great  number  of  piratical  ves- 
sels, that  will  never  fail  to  endearour  to 
overpower  vessels  that  are  not  extremely 
well  armed. 

Are  you  of  opinion  it  is  probable  that, 
in  the  case  of  thus  opening  the  trade,  there 
will  be  any  material  increase  in  the  con- 
sumption or  purchase  of  European  articles 
among  the  natives  of  India  ?— I  by  no 
means  think  there  will ;  I  believe  the 
great  consumption  of  European  articles  is 
now,  as  it  almost  ever  has  been,  by  the 
Europeans  themselves  ;  that  consumption 
has  within  these  30  years  past  very  much 
increased,  but  that,  I  conceive,  has  been 
chiefly  owing  to  the  great  increase  of  Eu- 
ropean inhabitants  and  their  descendants, 
who  have  the  same  habits  and  use  the 
same  articles  as  their  fathers.  About  the 
time  I  mentioned,  there  were  only  two 
king's  regiments  in  India,  at  present  there 
are  twenty ;  our  military  establishments 
have  more  than  doubled,  as  I  imagine  haa 
also  the  civil  service;  this  vast  increase  of 
European  inhabitants,  therefore,  folly  ac- 
counts for  the  increased  consumption  of 
European  articles.-»The  European  resi- 
dents out  of  the  Company's  service,  but 
residing  with  their  express  permisyion, 
haye  also  very  materially  increased ;  about 
20  years  ago  there  were  not  more  than  5 
or  61)0  Europeans  not  in  the  Company's 
service,. in  the  whole  of  Bengal;  three 
years  ago,  when  I  left  India,  there  were 
nearly  2,000  in  Bengal  only. 

Be  pleased  to  give  your  reason  for 
thinking  that  among  the  natives  no  parti- 
cular increase  of  European  consumption 
will  take  place  ? — Because  the  general 
class  of  the  lower  order  of  tbe  natives 
have  it  not  in  their  power  to  purchase 
those  articles,  even  if  they  had  the  incli- 
nation ;  and  tbe  superior  class  of  the  na« 
tives  have  manufiictores  of  their  own  that 
they  are  more  attached  to  than  oars,  and 
therefore  have  no  great  inclination  for 
them  :  broad  cloth,  the  nseful  roeuls, 
watches,  aoase  articles  of  ornament,  most* 
ly  used  at  the  principal  settlements,  sack 
as  looking-glasses,  framed  prints,  lustres, 
and  a  small  qnantity  of  hardware,  is  all 
.that  I  know  the  oatifes  of  Hindostan  wish 
to  take  from  os. 

Do  yott  know  what  or  whereabents  is 
the  csliinslad  Mlife  popalalion  ef  OalN 
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cuu«?— There  have  been  verioas  opi- 
nions upon  the  population  of  Calcutta, 
but  I  <io  not  believjs  there'  has  ever 
been  a  very  correct  census  made.  Su 
Henry  Rua»ell  a  very  few  yeais  ago  de- 
clared, upon  an  occasion  from  the  bench, 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Calcutta  and  its  en* 
▼irons  amounied  to  one  million  ;  I  myself 
believe  that  there  are  between  four  and 
five  hundred  thousand. 

Huw  long  have  you  been  acquunted 
with  Calcutta  ?— It  is  now  41  years  since 
I  first  visited  Calcutta. 

During  the  whole  of  that  period,  have 
you  observed  any  increased  propensity  in 
the  natives  to  the  adoption  of  European 
fashions,  or  the  consumption  of  European 
articles  ;  or  do  they  continue  to  adhere  to 
the  fashions  and  tastes  which  prevailed 
when  you  first  knew  them  ?— I  do  not  see 
a  greater  inclination  in  the  natives  at  this 
time  than  there  was  when  I  first  went  to 
India.  The  lower  classes  of  the  natives  in 
Calcutta  have  retained  their  habits,  as 
they  do  in  every  other  part  of  Hindostan. 
i^-In  the  other  great  towns  of  Hindostan 
that  I  have  visited,  there  are  very  few  of 
the  natives  that  adopt  our  manners:  at 
Lucknow,  the  late  and  the  present  nabob 
of  Oude  have  bad  a  very  singulartaste  for 
European  articles  ;  the  present  nabob  Sa- 
dit  Alt  is  the  only  native  I  ever  knew  who 
had  a  real  taste  for  European  convenien* 
ciea  ;  he  has  excellent  houses  of  his  own 
building,  well  furitished,  carriages,  horses, 
a  table  well  served  in  the  European  style, 
and  every  thing  in  as  good  style  as  any 
gentleman  can  have  in  this  country ;  with 
him  i%  is  matter  of  taste. 

State  the  articles  which  you  allude  to 
as  indicating  a  conformity  to  European 
taste  in  the  inhabitants  of  Calcutta,  to 
whom  you  have  referred  \ — Having  in 
their  houses  chairs  and  tables,  instead  of 
sitting  upon  the  ground;  having  their 
walls  ornamented  with  pictures  and  look* 
ing.glasses;  having  lustres  hung.up,  hay- 
ing, manv  of  them,  European  close  car- 
riages ;  out  I  do  not  think  it  extends  to 
many  other  articles. 

Can  you  state  whether  more  manofac* 
tore  of  European  articles  is  pursued  now 
in  Calcutta  and  the .  other  presidencies, 
than  formerly  ?<-*A  great  number  of  En* 
ropean  artisans  have  established  them- 
selves in  Calcutta,  in  Pataa,  at  all  our  can* 
tonments,  at  Lucknow,  and  almost  all  the 
great  towns  where  there  are  Europeans, 
}  c*'fying  on  the  various  manufactures 
OMd  by  EorofMaoa,  tocb  aa  car- 


riages, fomitnre  of  all  kinds,  palankeens  of 
a  pecuKar  construction  invented  by  the 
Europeans,  plate,  sadlery,  boots  and  shoes, 
salting  meats,  in  making  guns  and  pistols, 
and  a  variety  of  other  articles  that  I  do 
not  now  recollect ;  they  have  taught  the 
native  artificers,  who  are  very  acute  and 
dexterous,  to  execute  every  article  in  a 
manner  almost  to  emulate  those  that  are 
sent  from  England  :  but  1  have  to  observe, 
that  the  whole  of  these  manufactures  is  for 
the  use  of  Europeans,  as  they  can  furnish 
them  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  those  of  tbe 
same  kind  imported  from  Europe ;  and  I 
tirmly  beKeve  that  if  we  were  by  any 
means  to  leave  Hindostan  altogether,  thai 
they  would  entirely  drop  those  manuiac* 
tures,  and  employ  themselves  in  carrying 
on  their  own. 

Do  you  think  that  in  time  such  an  in- 
gress of  artificers  might  not  be  the  meani 
of  very  much  superseding  the  necessity 
for  the  importation  of  British  manufactures 
to  India  ?— It  has  already  in  a  great  mea- 
sure superseded  that  necessity,  and  the  In- 
crease of  articles  which  have  gone  from 
this  country  has  not  been  in  proportion  to 
the  increase  of  the  European  population. 

Do  you  think  that  such  opening  of  the 
trade  will  be  consistent  either  with  the 
happiness  of  the  natives,  or  with  the  se- 
curity of  the  British  interests  in  India  ?< — 
I  do  not  think  it  can  possibly  be  conducrve 
to  the  happiness  of  the  natives,  and  I  think  it 
would  in  a  material  degree  risk  our  safety 
in  that  country. 

(Ex^muud  by  the  CommUtee.) 

Supposing  the  foreign  possessions.  Pern* 
dicherry,  «kc.  &c.  to  be  restored  at  a  ge- 
neral peace,  would  not  a  promiscuous  ad- 
mission of  British  subjects  to  India  render 
it  next  to  impossible  to  prevent  their  ac- 
cess to  the  interior  becoming  very  gene- 
ral, and  also  facilitate  their  entrance  into 
the  service  of  the  native  powers  ?^Un- 
doubtedly  I  think  it  would  very  much  fa- 
cilitate their  entrance  into  the  interior  of 
the  country,  and  in  that  event  it  would  be 
much  more  dangerous  than  it  is  at  this 
time. 

Supposing  the  trade  opened  to  the  east- 
em  islands,  the  Moluccas  and  Banda, 
might  not  adventurers,  English  and  other 
Europeans,  settle  in  them;  and  being 
without  controol,  become  pirates,  and  em- 
broil Britain  in  serious  difficulties  in  pre- 
serving a  good  understanding  with  the  em- 
pire of  China?— There  is  no  manner  of 
doubt  thai  there  are  many,  placea  in  the 
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eautern  islands,  where,  by  a  concerted 
plan  of  a  few  European  vesseUi  they  coald 
establish  themsehres  and  CTen fortify  them*, 
selves  in  such  manner,  so  as  to  *  gire  go- 
vernment much  trouble  in  rooting  them 
out;  and  during  that  time  they  would 
have  an  opportunity  of  committing  great 
depredations  upon  the  eastern  trade. 

Have  you  not  known«  in  many  instances, 
of  Tesfiels  employed  in  the  country  trade 
of  India,  when  trading  to  the  Malay  ports, 
that  the  ships  and  cargoes  have  been 
aeiaed,  and  the  whole  of  the  crews  mnr- 
dered,  by  the  natives  ?— There  is  nothing 
80  common,  the  thing  has  happened  al- 
mosf  annaally  since  ever  I  recollect ;  the 
ships  that  engage  in  the  Malay  trade,  es» 
-pecially  those  that  go  to  the  coast  of  Bor* 
neo,  are  obliged  to  b^  very  strongly  arm- 
ed, to  be  fined  out  at  great  ezpence/  to 
hire  a  military  force  of  sepoys  to  protect ' 
ihem,  with  a  very  strong  crew,  and  even 
then  they  are  sometimes  cut  off,  if  they 
do  not  use  the  greatest  precautions. 

If  the  intercourse  is  enlarged  by  vessels 
from  this  country,  do  not  you  think  that 
those  accidents  would  much  more  frequent- 
ly occur  ? — I  do  not  conceive  that  the  pos- 
sible profit  would  justify  the  expence  of 
fitting  out  and  arming  a  vessel  from  this 
country,  to  trade  on  the  Malay  coast ;  in 
the  first  place,  I  know  of  no  articles  that 
the'y  could  carry  from  Great  Britain  to  the 
Malay  coast,  that  would  answer  the  pur* 
pose ;  the  whole  of  the  articles  of  com- 
merce with  which  the  Malay  trader  sup- 
plies himself,  I  believe,  are  opium,  a  small 
quantity  of  piece-goods,  and  a  peculiar 
species  of  silk  known  by  the  name  of  Mog- 
gaduties  ;  those  articles,  with  a  few  Las- 
car knives  and  red  woollen  caps,  are  the 
only  articles  that  the  Malays  take  from 
them  ;  I  do  not  believe  they  indulge  in 
European  articles  in  any  way ;  I  should 
therefore  conceive  that  any  speculation 
from  Great  Britain  directly  to  the  Malay 
.  coaat,  would  end  in  a  total  loss. 

What  efiect  do  you  think  would  be  pro^ 
duced  upon  the  peace  of  the  country,  and 
the  British  power  there,  if  the  Poligars 
had  the  means  of  procuring  arms  from 
privaAe  traders  and  private  ships? — ^The 
making  them  more  torbnlent  and  unma- 
naoeable  thali  they  are  at  present 

What,  tn  your  opinion,  has  bees  the 
general  elieet  produced  upon  the  minds  of 
the  Company^  officers,  by  their  exckiston 
from  tire  higher  stations  in  India,  and 
from  those  marks  of  honour  and  pobNe 
diiiUiictiQD  which  ara  nsnally  the  Nwards 


of  eminent  military  services  ^  --4t  certainly 
has  been  very  ilepreaMng,  lind  has  caused 
them  to  leave  the  service  whenever  they 
QOnveniently  could. 

Is  it  not  of  essential  importance  that  all 
the  officers,  whether  soperior  or  subaltern, 
employed  in  the  sepoy  service,  should  un- 
derstand the  customs,  langoages,  manners, 
and  usages  of  the  natives  r— It  is  certainly 
very  eiisential :  I  baye  the  pleasure  to  say« 
that  I  do  not  believe  that  there  can  be  a 
finer  set  of  officers  than  there  is  at  present 
in  the  Bengal  sepoy  corps,  or  who  know 
their  duty  better,  or  are  more  acquainted 
with  the  manners  of  the  people,  or  the 
languages  of  the  country.  (The  witoesa 
withdrew.] 

William  Young,  esq.  was  called  in,  and 
examined  as  follows : 

Mr.  iliam.]— Have  you  not  served  the 
East  India  Company  in  their  civil  service  ? 
-*I  have.  From  1765  to  1786.  I  roee  to 
the  rank  of  senior  merchant,  and  held  that 
rank  till  I  quitted  the  country.— The  first 
five  years  I  passed  in  the  accoontant'a 
office ;  I  was  then  sent'  on  a  particular 
comrnission  lo  the  districts  to  the  aouth  of 
Calctitta,  where  I  was  employed  between 
one  and  two  jrears ;  I  was  afterwards  col- 
lector of  Tirhoot,  in  the  province  of  Ba- 
har,  for  some  time ;  and  the  rest  of  my 
time  in  the  public  service  was  as  member 
of  the  provincial  council  of  revenue  at 
Patna. 

Do  you  consider,  from  the  oppbrtunities 
you  had  of  making  observations  upon  the 
character  of  the  Indians,  parncularly  the 
Hindoos,  that  an  unrestrained  tnfiax  of 
Europeans  would  be  attended  with  evil 
consequences  to  that  country  ?<— I  think 
that  it  would  be  attended  with  vtry  se- 
rious evil  consequences. 

In  what  respect  do  you  consider  that  it 
would  be  attended  with  such  consequences? 
—From  their  violence,  and  from  their  ig- 
norance of  the  usages,  ways,  and  habits 
of  the  people,  particularly  with  raapect 
to  their  religious  habita* 

Do  you  conceive  that  the  eondoet  of 
of  Europeans,  if  checked  by  the  authority 
the  law,  would  have  a  bad  offset  upon  the 
English  aatherity  aver  the  Indian  natives } 
-«I  think  that  any  puilishment  ef  Euro-* 
peane  in  that  country  always  has  a  ten- 
dency to  degrade  the  British  cheracter  in 
the  opinion  of  the  nativev. 

Do  you  conceive  that  thfe  general  built 
of  the  jpconle  are  likely  to  become  coa* 
tMnamwr  tturopean  eemw)diiier^«^lf  by 


fioropetn  oomnodfiies  is  undcnlood  arti- 
clet  of  merchandiae,  tkey  are  ^atooen 
id  some  degree.  They  purchase  varioos 
articles  iaiported  by  the  Coani|>any»  soch 
as  broad  cloib^  long  ells*  and  other  sorts, 
of  woollen,  manufactares,  also  metiils  of 
Tarioos sorts;  bu^  I  recollect  scarcely  any 
tiling  else  that  they  pnrchase. 

At  the  period  of  your  residence  in 
India,  was  the  means  of  supply  of  those 
oommodities^  through  the  medimnoftbe 
Company's  ships,  sufficient  to  -  answer 
the  Indian  demand  ?— *!  believe  it  was  al« 
ways  most  ample. 

Have  you  any  reason  to  soppose,  from 
the'  state  of  Indian  manners  at  the  time 
voo  left  Bengal,  that  there  was  a  likeli- 
hood of  such  an  alteration  as  to  produce  an 
increased  demand  for  European  commo- 
dities ?*^I  do  not  think  that  there  was  ; 
the  people  appeared  to  me,  when  I  left 
the  country,  precisely  the  same  as  they 
were  when  I  arrived  there. 
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David  HAUBURtoM,  esq.  was  called  in^ 
and  examined,  as  follows : 

Mr.  Jaeibsoii.]<«*How  long  were  you  in 
the  service-  of  the  Company  ?««-Five  and 
twenty  years  :  upon  the  Madras  esta- 
blishment : — I  was  appointed  Persian 
translator  in  1788* — I  was  in  the  revenue 
department  from  1782  till  1795,  when  I 
veturned  home,  i  was  at  the  head  of  the 
revenue  department  for  the  last  four  years 
of  my  residence  in  that  country  »^-I  endea* 
voored  to  form  an  opinion  of  the  character 
of  the  natives,  as  far  as  came  within  my 
■leans.^-!  became^  I  believe,  acquainted 
with  the  customs  and  .manners  of  the. 
people. 

Supposing  British  subjects  to  be  al- 
lowed the  right  of  going  from  every  port 
in  the  United  Kingdom  to  every  port  in 
India,  and  a  material  influx  of  Europeans 
to  take  place  in  consequence,  what  effect 
do  yon  apprehend  that  might  have  upow 
the  Brit iaii  interests  in  India^— -I  think  it 
would  be  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the 
British  government  in  India.  When  £u* 
ropeans  arrive  in  that  countrv  first,!  think 
I  have  observed  that  they  bafe  a  great 
contempt  for  the  natives,  and  suppose 
themselves  a  luperior  order  of  beings; 
that  they  often  maltreat  them,  and  some- 
times will  hurt  their  feelings .  in  many 
things,  without  supposing  that  they  are 
doing  so,  in  respect  of  their  mannera^and 
their  religious  customs,  and  other  preju* 
dices ;  that  it  baa  been  found  necessary 
pn  occasions  when  large  bodies  of  Euro* 
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peana  have 'arrived •  at » Madras,  in  thd 
navy,  for  example,  and  have  been  obliged 
to  land  at  the  hospitals  or  other  places,  to 
pot  them  under  some  restraint,  for  fear  of 
their  giving*  offence  to  the  natives ;  and' 
the  same  when  any  large  bodies  of  troops* 
such  as  King's  regiments,  have  arrived 
there  in  my  time,  and  have  been  sent  up 
into  garrisons,  it  depended  very  much 
upon  the  commanding  officers  to  -  keep* 
them  under  proper  restraint  from  commit* 
ting  violences  and  outrages  in  the  neigh* 
bourhood  of  such  forta.  I  think  the 
longer  stay  Europeans  make  ia  that  coon^ 
try,  they  form  a  better  opinion  of  the  na» 
tives  than  they  bad  upon  their  arrival^ 
especially  if  they  have  attained  the  Ian* 
goages  of  that  country. 

Do  you  apprehend  that  an  influx  ot 
strangers,  sach:  aa  seamen,  traders,  and 
artificers,  ignorant  of  the  language  and 
ignorant  of  their  customs,  might  not  be  the 
meaiis,  either  wilfully  or  ignorantly,  of 
giving  very  serious  silence  to  the  natives  ^ 
•^-Certainly  it  must  have' that  effect. 

What  consequences  would  yon  appre^ 
bend  from  such  offence  being  given  in 
any  material  degree  ?— It  depends  -entire* 
ly  upon  theaitoation  in  which  those  of- 
fences might  be  committed,  for  the  Hin« 
doos  in  general,  in  that  part  of  the  toontry 
near  Madras,  are  a  timid  race  of  people  ; 
they  perhaps  might  submit  and  suffer  such 
violence  ;  in  other  situations,  particolarljr 
in  hilfy  situations  or  woods,  whore  they  are 
of  a  more  ferocious  disposition,  and  apt  to 
resent  any  injury,  they  might,  return 
violence.  An  instance  I  recollect  of  a 
gentleman,  in  the  Ramnid,  about  300 
miles  south  of  Madras,  who  was  a  pay- 
master; he  thought  he  could  entertain 
some  company  that  he  had  better  by 
giving  them  veal,  for  which  he  ordered  a 
calf  to  be  killed  ;  he  was  seized  by  the 
Hindoo  inhabitants,  and  very  nearly  put 
io  death,  if  he  had  not  been  rescued  by 
aomie  military  fosce :  this  happened  in 
1772.  '   . 

Do  you  think  that  a  series  of  aggres- 
sions n'om  adventurers  ignorant  of  their 
language  and  their  manners,  might  provoko 
such  a  description  of -people  to  insurrec^ 
lion  P-^Very  much  depends  upon  the  cha* 
racter  of  the  people  of  the  district  whero 
the  injury  if  committed  ;  but,  in  general, 
the  Hindoos  I  have  met  with  have  been 
of  a  very  timid  race.  I  think  the  Maho- 
medans  are  rather .  bolder,  but  there  are 
Ytry  few  of  them  in  that  part  of  India, 
except  at  (he  seat  of  the  nabob's  conrt; 
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tbe  MAbomedaoi  are  bat  thinly  icatlered' 
ih  t^e  Gamatic. 

i^  yoo  tbitak  tbat»  ii^  conieqnence  of 
openiDg  tbe  trad«i  any  material  increase 
didemand  is  likely  to  take  place  for  Eoro^ 
pean  articles^  for  the  consumption  of  the 
Dfrtirea  2—1  tbtnk  npu 

State  why  yon  think  not  ?— From  the 
babita  and  the  fevr  ijrants  that  the  people 
of  the  country  have;  even  at  Madras, 
which  is  the  oldest  English  eqtabllsbment 
in 'India,  for  it  datei  as  far  back  as  \<i20, 
rnie  fvbold  suppose  that  the  people  there 
would  be  biore  ih  the  habit  of  using  Eng- 
lish articles  than  at  any  other  place,  bnt 
the. purchase  of  those  articles  there  is  con« 
fined  to  Vefy  few. 

Are  their  habits,  according  to  your  ob- 
serration  and  undei^standin^  of  a.  fixed 
^d.  unchangeable  nature  ?<^^-dertainly,  I 
think  so;  I  bkve'no  doubt  in  my  mind 
about  it. 

'  How  long  did  yon  know  Madras  ?— I 
arrived  there  in  nib,  that  is  45  years 
ago.  I  ri^mained  tfa^re  the  whole*  time  I 
was  ip  India,  25  years. 

During  the  whole  of  that  time,  did  yoo 
obserte  toy  incr^ing  taste  ih  the  natif  e 
population  of  which  you  have  spoken,  to- 
waiUs  the  Europeans,  or  to  the  eonsump* 
tipn  of  European  articles  ^ — ^None  towards 
the  habits  of  tbe  Europeans  ;  but  a  few 
n&igbt  hive  had  a  taste,  such  as  the  class 
of  people  called  dubashes,  who  are  native 
interpreters  to  the  gentlemen  there,  or 
their  :  commercial  agents  and-  money 
brokers,  to  purchase  E|iropeai^  articles  of 
farnitnre  in  their  houses,  bot  to  a  very 
stnitl  extent. 

D^d  euch  of  the  natives  as  acquired  pro* 
perty,  direct  their  expenditure  towards 
t^  purchase  of  English  aniens  ?— To  a 
very  imall  amount,  peitiaps  watches,  and 
a  few  fey s,  or  glass  wdre,  bnito  a  iery  in* 
eonsiderabie  amount. 

During  the  whole  of  the  lime  that  yon 
werh  ther^  ^as  there  in  ample  supply  of 
European  articles  ?— Yes,  ceruinly.   ' 
'  If  the  baas  of  the  tictives  bad  been  dis- 

Cos^d  to  such  purchase,  wottld  they  have 
ad  thp  means? — Certainly,  many  of 
them  had  the  means ;  when  I  arHved  in 
the  coudtry  there  were  a  set  of  men  called 
tbe  Company's  merchahls,  through  whom 
the  investment  was  provided;  tbote  men 
were  ricl|  men ;  there  were  many  other 
men  of  wealth,  but  very  few  of  them  pur^ 
chased  any  European  articles :  I  think 
there  wu  only  one  carriage  kept  by  a  na- 
tite,€xoept  tbe  aaboVa  haoA%^ 


Gad  yon  cbnteibplate  any  pooiblp  in* 
oreaaed  demand  for  EotopeaD  articiesr 
which  the  present  svstem  ia  not  more  tham 
e^nal  felly  to  supply  2^1  thinly  not^ 


e^arpined  as  roljpw) : 

Mr.  •M'^yO — How  long  have  you  beei» 
in  the  service  of  the  Company  ?--*Nearly 
25years.— Lw;w  appointed  to  themedtcat 
de|)artment,  but  have  been  employed  botb 
in  the  revenue  and  political  departments 
frequently. 

Have  yoo  been  enabled  tpmake  accu- 
rate'obseryations  upon  the  charmcters»» 
manners  and  observances  of>  the  natives  h 
—It  is  difficult  to  form  a  general  charac- 
ter of  the  natives  of  an  empire  which  ex* 
tends  from  near  the  equinoctial-  line  to  34 
degrees  of  north  latitude! :  if  called  upoi* 
for  a  general  characteristic  of  the  natives 
of  thai  empire,  I  woetd  aay  that  they  are 
mild  in  their  dtipoeitions,  poHsbedJn  tiieir 
geperal  manners,  in  their  dpp^e^iic  rela* 
tions  kind  and  affectionate,  subtmissive  to 
authority,  and  peculiarly  attached  to  their 
religious  tenets  and  to  the  observance  of 
tbe  riles  and  cereasonies  prescribed  by 
those  tenets :  in  referring  to  any  distinc* 
tion  in  this  generytl  chsracteristici  I  should 
say  that  tlie  inhabitants  of  tiM  northern 
provinces  of  Hindostan  were  of  a  morw 
bold  and  decided  character,  and  less  sub* 
missive  to  authority  than  tbyie  of  tb» 
southern  provinces,  but  equally  attached 
to  the  observance  of  their  vehgioos  riteo 
and  ceremonies. 

Do  jrou  think  that  if  a  fvee  trade  wer» 
authorised  by  law  between  tliie  kidgdona 
and  India,  and  free  traders  were  permitted 
td  ga  froih  hence,  and  to  pepetraie  into 
the  country,  and  to  reside  in  it  at  plea- 
sure, such  permission  would  be  attended 
with  any  nAachief,  and  what,  to  the  peace 
and  happiness  of  tbe  natives } — I  thihk  it 
would  be  attended  with  great  detriment  te 
their  happiness^  ftom  tbe  violent  character 
and  disposition  of  tbe  Europeans,  who 
wottid  DO  thus  probably  forced  into  an  in* 
tercoune  with  them,  and  who  are  apt  to 
indulge  an  habitual'  contempt  for  their 
manners,  'costoms,  and  religious  tenea  j 
this  would  consequently  leadi  and  does  ac- 
tually lead,  Europeans  of  this  class,  to 
treat  the  natives  with  contwnely  and  in« 
suit. 

Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  prejudicee 
of  .the  natives  are  moch  moro  likely  to  bo 
violated  by  such  persons,  than  by  thoso 
who  4ro  in  the  eervino  of  tbe  Company  im^ 
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I  c$n  hjKft  no  h^tiuitiiin  ini^iwiprUig  Ittt 
^oeitioa  ip  ib^»iCnii«live ;  the  Cpnipnkiy's 
Mr?aato  arefagularly  inttmcied  to  l<M>«ct 
the  coltomi  and  ircilifiois  prejndicef  pt  tbe 
iilftiifes*.and  fcoov  that  diigrace  or  puqisb- 
ibent  would  follow  aay  attempt  oa  their 
£arttoio«ilt  thote  raligiovt  prctfudicci; 
thia  could  not  be  eflfooted  in  io.oiiro- 
•trained  intercsourse  of  Europeani  newly 
«r^ved  in  the^tountry.      ^  ,  • 

If  a  free  trade  were  opened  with,India»  id 
ypnr  opinion  would  there  be  anyiinf  reaa^ 
^  demand  among  the  natif  ee  of  India  for 
Eoropean  ailiclee  or  malMifactnr^si— I  ani 
diMidedly  of  opinion  that  if  anv.increaie 
of  demand  could  ezitt,  it  would  ^e  .very 
«redual«  and  very  inconlideranle  for  a 
uinff  period  of  time. 

.   Have^the  mtat  of  the  poh^lation.  io 
India  either  the  meant  or  toe  desire  of 
porchasiiig  any  Eoropein  manufactures  ? 
^I  am  not  of  opihion  that  they  hare  any 
deaire^  and  I  aiO.  certain  that  the  great 
body  of  the  people  hate  not  ihe  meant. 
,    Among  the  higher  ranks  of  the  tiatiTes, 
ia  not  the  desire  of  purchasing  Europeatt 
inanofacturea  and  commodities. extremely 
Jimited? — ^Very  limited,  and  Only  amotlgst 
tboae  who  are  particularly  connected  with 
ibo  European  inhibitluits. 
.    You  having  been  at  the  Nitam's  court, 
ia  not  that  considered  as  one  of  the  richest 
of  the  native  courts  ih  Indiai— It  wai  con- 
aidered,  during  the  perJoi)  I  was  there,  as 
the  court  in  India  which  retained  nidst  of 
ihe  old  cdstonii,  arid  the  greatest  degree 
of  ceremony,  agreeably  to  the  fordis  of  the 
IMogul  government;  the  government  was 
fopposed  also  to  be  ticb. 
.   If  opulent  persons  there  have  a  desire 
Ibr   purchasing  European   manufapiures 
Md  articles,  would  they  not  have  ah  op« 
portunit^,  under  the  present  system  of 
trade,  of grfitify  ing  thatd^ire  ?— Tbe^  ^er- 
tainlv  would,  from  the  abuhdarice  of  such 
orticles  at  ill  the  principal  setUeolei^ts  of 
lb4  CoiAiMitfy's  government. 

Did  yon  observe  ihy  European  articles, 
in  the  possession  of  the  Niiam,  or.  arty  of 
the  opulent  inhabitants  of  Hydrabad  ?^> 
I  do  not  recollect  any,,  excfe^t  a  pair  of 
Ittitres,  which  were  sent  bv  his  present 
lla)mty  as  a  present  to  the  Niaam. 

H*a  it. fallen  within  your  knowledge 
diac  the  Bengal  government  need  every 
olb^  in  their  power  to  introduce  the  use 
of  European  commoditiea  into  the  ceded 
distcicta  of  Oude  ?— It  was  the  particular 
wish  of  the  governor  general  lord  Welles* 
U^«  to  give  9firf  StuciOtj  tis  ibt  cteAia- 
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niciHon  in  traBe  of  the  osded  provinces 
with  the  neighbouring  Countries',  and  to 
the  vept  of  British  commodities  in  those 
cooiitries ;  fi>r  .this  purpose  be  instituted 
fhirs  ^on  the  bordeu  of  the  Rohi|cund 
country,  ior  bi^rtar  wiUi  t^e  people  of  Na* 
paul  and  Seribagur ;  for  the  fair  of  Hard* 
war,  wher^  imtoei&se  ndmbers.of  peo|>le 
from  the  nortlierfl  dooiktries  of  Cabuland 
Candahar  and  the  Punjab  ipeet  those  of 
the  Coflhpany's  provinces,  for  pbrposea  of 
barter  hnd  tor  performing  t(iei^  re]i)^oaf 
ceremonies,  he  ordered  the  commercial  re- 
sident at.  Eareily,  the  bearest  stiition,  (o 
be  provided .  wiih  a  larger  awpvtment  of 
Brituh  w^jleni  of  erery  kind,.  y,i^c\^ 
could  be  supposed  likely  to  meet  the  taste 
of  the  inhabitants  of  those  northern  coun- 
tries, and  ordered  the  resident  to^  attend 
them  himlelf  to  the  fair  at  Hurdwar ;  thia 
experiment  was,  I. believe,  entirely  un« 
successful,  ftom  the  snull  quantity  that 
coOld  be  sold,  hardly  sufficing  to  pay  the 
experioes  of  the  conveyance. 

Can  yon  fqrm  any  estimate  Kow  many 
persons  attend  th^  lair  at  Hdrdwar  ?— At 
the  iirtnnal  fairs  it  is  supposed  that  from 
two  to  three  hundred  thousand  are  collect* 
ed^  once  in  twelve  years,  when  particular 
religious  ceredionies  are  observed  there, 
the  number  is  generally  computed  to  be 
almbst  a  million  of  people. 

Hiiving  stated  that  many  persons  front 
cold  countries  risort  to  the  fair  lat  Hurd- 
War,  what  manufactures  are  made  use  of 
in  those  cold  countries,  which  prevent  the 
natives  of  them  from  purchasing  Britiib 
woollens  when  dfiVred  to  them?— Thd 
lower  ranks  of  people  wear  coarse  wool- 
lens of  their  own  manufacture ;  and  thd 
higher  ranks  are  clothed  in  shawU,  great 
numbers  of  which,  of  a  coarse  manufac- 
ture, are  also  brought  to  the  fair  at  Hurd« 


war. 


Are  not  the  natives  of  India  generally 
a  manufacturing  people,  skilful  in  manu- 
facturing operations,  and  likely  to  provide 
for  themselves  whatever  manufactures  they 
stand  in  need  of  ?— They  are  very  mucS 
so,  and  have  hardly  any,  if  any,  wants 
from  foreign  countries. 

Have  not  many  of  the  natives  beeii 
lately  Uuglit  European  arts,  to  supply  the 
wants  of  the  Euijfpeans  at  the  pr«Hidenciea 
of  India?— Many  native  artisans  have 
been  taught  by  Europeamr,  and  are  now 
settled  in  every  principal  town  or  station 
where  Europeans  reside,  and  furnish  a 
great  proporttoa  of  the  artictes  required  b/ 
Europeans^ 
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In  the  variouf  piu-u  of  India  in  which 
you  have  been,  has  not  the  market  for 
European  commodities  been  fully  equal  to 
the  demand  ?-*!  have  never  found  a  defi- 
ciency in  any  part  of  the  country  where  I 
have  been,  except  perhaps,  I  may  aay  in 
Scindiah's  camp,  where  the  *  insecurity 
of  property  and  the  difficulty  of  Convey- 
ance must  naturally  deter  any  merchant 
from  carrying  such  articles. 

Is  not  the  present  system  fully  adequate 
to  the  supply  of  any  increased  demand 
that  may  probably  arise  among  the  na- 
tives of  Iddia  for  European  commodities? 
-*^In  my  opinion  perfectly  adequate. 

Payid  Vandbrheyobn,  esq.  a  member  of 
the  House,  was  examined  in  his  place, 
as  follows ; 

Mr.  Jac*4»m.]— .Were  you  in  the  service 
of  the  East  India  Company  ?-^I  was.  Five 
and  twenty  years,  upon  the  Bengal  esUb- 
lisbment. — For  the  first  ten  or  twelve 
years,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
Company's  service,  I  was  employed  in  in- 
ferior situations,  principally  in  the  reve- 
nue department,  in  the  province  of  Bahar; 
In  1790,  I  was  appointed  collector,  judge, 
aDd  magistrate  of  the  24<  Pergonnahs,  a 
district  in  the  vicinity  of  Calcutta ;  in 
that  situation  I  remained  only  a  few 
months,  when  I  was  appointed  by  lord 
Cornwallis  a  member  of  the  board  of  re- 
venue, in  which  situation  I  remained  near* 
}y  eight  years;  upon  the  insurrection  of 
Vizier  Ali,  in  the  province  of  Benares,  and 
the  assassination  of  Mr.  Cherry,  I  was  ap- 
pointed by  my  lord  Wellesley  chief  judge 
of  the  court  of  circuit  in  that  district,  and 
agctit  to  the  governor  general ;  I  remain- 
ed in  that  situation  about  two  years,  and 
then  was  compelled  to  come  to  England 
from  ill  health.  I  have  been  returned 
about  ten  years. 

Supposing,  in  consequence  of  an  open 
trade  and  free  access  to  every  port  in  In- 
dia, there  should  be  a  considerably  in- 
creased number  of  Europeans,  indiscrimi- 
nate at  to  their  pursuits  and  characters, 
what  effect  do  you  suppose  it  would  pro- 
duce upon  the  general  British  interesU  in 
India  ?-~I  think  it  would  bare  a  most  per* 
nicious  ffitict. 

Be  pleased  to  state  in  what  respect  you 
thinjc  it  would  be  so  pernicious  ?~From 
the  discordance  of  the  European  character 
from  that  of  tlie  natives,  and  the  contempt 
and  contumely  with  which  the  Europeans 
on  iheir  first  arrivalj^  and  particularly  the 
lowrfif  orderii  tivat  tha  natiYes* 


Do  yon  think  that  aneh  intoreomae 
would  materially  afiect  the  ba|>pinesa  of 
the  natives  ?— -I  think  essentially. 

What  do  yon  think  might  be  the  poH^ 
tical  consequence  of  such  an  intercourse  ? 
— -I  think  in  thai  point  of  view  it  woakl 
have  a  most  pernicious  effect,  as  tending 
to  degrade  the  European  character  in  their 
eyes. 

What  consequence  would  you  appre- 
hend from  sach  degradation  of  the  Euro- 
pean character? — I  think  the  consequence 
must  be  obvious,  when  we  consider  the 
great  difsparity  of  numbers  between  the 
Europeans  who  control  there,  and  the  in« 
mense  population  of  the  country ;  it  can 
be  only  by  a  high  estimation  of  our  cha- 
racter, by  which  pur  government  there 
can  be  upfaeld  in  strength  and  pre*emi« 
nence. 

Do  you  think  that  that  estimation  which 
you  describe  as  essential  to  the  upholding 
of  the  government,  might  be  materially 
and  seriously  afiected  by  such  inter- 
course ?— I  certainly  think  it  would ;  and 
I  believe  in  that  1  concur  with  every  man 
of  any  experience  who  has  been  there. 

Do  you  think  that  the  sort  of  usage  yoa 
apprehend  from  such  an  indiscriminate  in- 
flux of  people,  might  drive  the  natives  te 
extremities  ?— •!  should  think  it  would  :  in 
some  instences  they  are  a  very  patient 
and  forbearing  people,  but  I  think  they 
would  probably  have  such  provocations  at 
would  drive  them  to  extremities. 

At  present,  are  the  British  sobjecta 
amenable  to  any  but  the  principal  court 
at  the  presidency  ?— 'They  are  amenable 
only  to  the  principal  court  at  Calcutta  f 
the  magistrate  of  the  district  has  the  power 
of  apprehending  any  person,  and  of  send» 
ing  him  to  Calcutu,  but  there  bis  duty 
terminates. 

The  station  where  such  offenders  are 
apprehended  is  frequently,  is  it  not,  se- 
veral hundred  miles  from  the  court  io 
which  he  ought  to  be  tried  ?«-Very  fre- 
quently five  or  six  hundred,  or  in  some 
instances  nearly  a  thousand  miles. 

Supposing  the  earninj^  of  these  people 
to  be,  as  has  been  staled,  from  3  to  5s.  a 
month,  do  you  think  it  within  a  possibi- 
lity that  such  injured  natives  should  ob- 
tem  legal  redress  ?— Certainly  not ;  but  it 
is  not  unusual,  when  acridrnt$  ol  thm  kind 
happen,  for  the  guvemmt^nt  to  supply  .th* 
native  with  the  means  of  proceed ing  to 
Calcotte,  or  at  least  the  magistrate  on  the 
spot. 

If,  from  iadiscriminatt  latercovie^tM^ 
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auabelr  ot  ofleoces  ilioiild  increaM  in  pro> 
portion,  do  yon  think  that  that  mode  of 
redress  could  continne  to  be  pursued  ?— 
Certainly  not ;  it  would  be  attended  with 
auch  enomooa  ezpenee  and  inconveni- 
ence, that  some  other  mode  must  be  re- 
aoited  to. 

Be  pleased  to  describe  the  general  na- 
ture and  constitution  of  tl^B  native  courts, 
aoch  as  that  over  which  you  roorself  pre- 
aided,  as  to  the  laws  by  which  they  are 
governed  ?^*Thev  are  chiefly  governed 
by  regulations  ojf  our  own  government: 
if  it  is  meant  with  respect  to  criminal 
cases,  the  Mahomedan  law  principally 
obtains  in  the  courts ;  but  that  is  modified 
by  regulations  of  our  own  government,  to 
render  it,  as  we  conceive,  more  consonant 
to  natural  justice. 

Supposing  this  ffee  trade  from  every 
^rt  in  the  United  Kingdom  to  every  port 
within  the  limits  of  the  Company's  char* 
ter,  and  looking  to  the  line  of  either  coast 
of  the  oeninsuls,  do  you  think  it  would  be 
possible  to  prevent  such  persons  as  have 
Deen  described,  from  gsining  admission 
into  the  interior?— >!  think  it  would  be 
extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible; 
more  especially  as  so  large  a  portion  of 
the  coast  of  Malabar  is  not  under  our  au- 
thority ;  but,  however,  even  in  that  por- 
tion which  is  under  our  authority,  1  think 
it  would  be  scarcely  possible,  in  the  case 
auppoaed,  that  of  an  unlimited  trade,  to. 
keep  Europeans  from  getting  into  the  in- 
terior of  the  country* 

Supposing  new  adventurers  to  succeed 
in  getting  into  the  interior  of  the  country, 
do  yon  appreliend  that  any  political  evil 
might  arise  therefrom?— I  should  think 
▼ery  great  political  evils. 

Be  pleased  to  sute  such  evils  as  you 
apprehend  would  arise  ?— From  their  in- 
trigues at  native  couru,  if  they  made  their 
way,  and  in  fomenting  disturnances. 

Do  you  think  that  such  persons,  suppos- 
ing their  object  to  be  that  of  miliUry  or 
political  service,  might  not  find  secret  or 
open  encouragement  at  such  native  courts  ? 
— *Vea,  I  should  imagine  they  would  ; 
there  have  been  various  instances  of  Eu- 
ropeans in  a  low  situation  of  life,  getting 
into  the  interior  of  the  country,  and  rising 
to  situations  of  great  importance. 

^  yon  suppose  that  this  misconduct 
which  you  have  apprehended  towards  the 
natives,  would  be  in  some*  degree  depen- 
dent upon  the  station  in  life  or  the  person 
wh(»  should  gain  access  to  India?— Un- 

^oohiedljr  2  a  mao  ^  edncauon  and  re- 


spectability who  mieht  find  his  way  there^ 
would  be  more  likely  to  conduct  himself 
well  than  a  desperate  adventurer* 

If,  for  instsnce,  the  supposed  ingress 
should  consist  of  seamen,  tradesmen,  and 
artificers,  do  you  apprehend  that,  from 
their  ignorance  of  the  language  and  man* 
ners  of  the  natives,  those  dangers  of  insulta 
and  oppressions  towards  the  natives  would 
be  in  proportion  ?— -They  would  be  likely 
to  commit  great  disorders. 

Supposing  such  open  trade  to  take  phtC9, 
do  you  apprehend  it  would  lead  to  toy 
materially  increased  demand  for  European 
articles^  for  the  purposes  of  the  consump- 
tion of  the  natives  ?— I  should  apprehend 
not;  their  manners,  customs,  religion,  tho 
whole  state  of  their  society,  preclude  the 
probability  of  any  increase  of  the  con* 
sumption  of  European  manufactures ;  and 
above  all,  the  slender  circumsunces  of  the 
mass  of  the  people  render  it,  I  should  at* 
most  say,  impossible. 

Does  this  poverty  of  circumstances,  to 
that  degree  which  precludes  the  purchase 
of  European  articles,  apply  to  much  the 
greater  proportion  of  the  natives? — By 
far  the  greater  proportion ;  almost  en« 
tirely. 

During  your  residence  in  India,  did  yon 
observe  any  progressive  advances  in  the 
natives  towards  assimilation  to  European 
habita  or  manners  ?— None  whatever  in 
the  upper  parts  of  the  country  ;  in  Cal- 
cutta, in  some  very  slight  degree,  but  to 
no  extent 

Do  you  mean  exclusively  among  .the 
higher  orders? — Exclusively,  the  otbera 
are  precluded  from  their  narrow  circum- 
stances,  and  indeed  from  their  inclination. 

Among  those  who  posseued  .wealth,  in 
what  way  did  they  generally  direct  their 
expenditure ;  was  it  towards  the  purchase 
of  European  articles  ? — Very  little  ;.  their 
taste  does  not  lie  that  way  at  all ;  in  mar- 
riages, in  religious  ceremonies,  in  support- 
ing religious  establishments,  in  charitiea 
from  the  same  motives  ;  those  are  among 
the  principal  modes  in  which  the  Hindoo 
natives  ot  rank  expend  any  considerable 
portions  of  their  property. 

Have  any  material  proportion  of  the 
higher  orders  showed  any  disposition  to- 
wards the  purchase  or  consumption,  of 
European  articles  ? — Very  few.  » 

Were  those  few,  generally  speaking, 
aoch  as  resided  at  the  dtiferent  presiden- 
cies?—-At  Calcutu,  the  nabob  of  Oude 
also  expended  large  suma  in  the  purcbaie 
of  European  tf  (Kclei| 
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CiOi  foil  »af  ^betlien  divrui^  tfa^  time 
ihut  yda  wete  so  Indit,  Cirece  was  Biwajra 
a  full  and  ample  fl^ply  of  European  ar(U 
^eti^-^I  imagiDe  quite  abundant ;  I  f e- 
Aided  for  many  yean  at  Calcutty,  snd  I 
nty^  he«rd  the  least  <;oBiptauit  of  a  want 
of  tlio^  articles^  and  I  belfefe  upon  very 
reasonable  terms. 

Will  you  name  tuch  of  the  European 
artttlfes  ^  the  oatives  were  in  the  btifaiit  of 
parchasing  ? — ^Thefte  were  ipstancea  of  na* 
lire*  p«rtpehasing  bb  European  carriage, 
bat  thoB^  were  araonirs't  the  highest  orders  j 
oecasioBillly  sbme  msses-,  or  a  lostre  {  I 
think  those  ere  nearly  all  the  ariiples. 

Do  yon  knbw  whether  there  has  been 
an  increasing  disposition  in  the  Indian  ar- 
tificers to  manuftetore  srtitles  for  Euro- 
pean asb  P^^Yes,  tfae^  are  themsetvea  Tery 
nigeiiiom»  and  excellent  imitators ;  and 
they  ha?e  been  also  taught  by  European 
artificers  {  they  manufacture  various  artt* 
cles»  such  as  carriagesi  furhitbrei  plate> 
and  various  other  articlesi  ver^  nearly  to 
approach  those  manufactured  in  Europe^ 
in  point  of  exc^lencci 

Supposing^  in  cohsequtace  of  the  in- 
creased facility  of  visiting  India,  that  an 
increased  number  of  artificers  snojild  go 
tfaerd^  and  lodkiog  la  the  immense  dispro- 
pbrtion  of  the  price  of  labour  between 
India  add  this  cooiltryi  ao  you  apprehend 
that  in  time  the  neeessity  of  tm[>ort  of 
British  manofactures  might  qot  thereby 
be  in  a  great  degree  superseded  i-^l  should 
think  it  would  annually  diminish  from  that 
cittse^ 

Looking  tb  any  probable  inereasfe  df 
European  population  or  ihh  Indian  want, 
do  yoii  believd  that  the  present  system 
firoperly  regulated,  will  afford  as  full  and 
tfmple  means  for  the  sopyfly  of  European 
nialmfacta^es  as  can  be  required  for  the 
market  6f  Indttff — I  think  the  system  as 
it  exists  al  present;  is  fully  ample  for  that 
par  pose,  I  mean  for  tbe  tupplj  df  fiaro^ 
p^an  commodfiies. 

Looking  to  so  geAvral  and  mi  inois- 
trinriiiale  afr  tecessioh  of  Europeate 
^  ha*  been  described/  db  yoO»  accord- 
ing to  your  experience*,  believe  that  it 
v#ouM  be  consistedt  with  the  secnril^  of 
vie  wHtsh  Empire  iw  Indian  or  with  tbb 
liappinesa  of  the  maiVea? — I  oerteioiy 
Ibink  it  would  not; 

Bs  yon  a)Sply  that  to  both  brancM  of 
tlMf  aroaoaisiotf?i^Undoifetftdhs  tkatwa 
itoipK«iirfiliaaDs*ertf 
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Mr«^  (rraaiJ — Alls  not  you  a  civil  ser« 
vant.of  the  East  India  Company  on  tha 
Bombay  establishment  ?-«-I  am# 

How  long  have  you  resided  qnder  tha 
prf^idency  of  3om&y  ?«^Abi>ut  17  years. 
T— Principally  i|[\  Gxiserat.— I  first  wont  to 
Guzerat  as  resident  at  Baroach*.  a  jci^  be* 
longing  to  Scindiah;  and  remained  in  thai 
capacity  for  set^h  years*  antil  the  com* 
mencement  of  the  warf^ie  in  GUxerat  id 
1802r  when  I  accompanied  the  army  td 
the  field  as  paytiiastter  $  and  in  1805 1  was 
appointed  judge  and  magistrates  and  re* 
venue. commissioner  for  ^tiling  the  reve^ 
nue  affairs  of  Baroach  and  its  depeadenbies^ 
then  newly  conquered,  in  which  sitoatioiia 
I  remained  until  aboilt  three  years  4to» 
when.  I  returned  to  Eogland.^-^Dbring  Uia 
time  I  resided  at  Baroach  as  relident^lhM 
no  other  society  whatever  bttt  thh  natives; 
add  had  an  oppdriunity  bf  iiitercoucse  with 
almost  all  ranks  of  ihem ;  I  think  I  had  a 
full  Opportunity  pf  becoming  acqtaaintea 
with  their  habits,  characters,  and  language. 

State  wbetbec  the  manners,  habiui  and 
institutions  of  the  natives,  Are  not  such  as 
seem  strange  to  Europeans  }^-^Wiry  dissi« 
milar  and  strange. 

.Are  you  able  to  say  ^hether>  ib  point 
of  mental  or  bodily  vigour^  the  greai 
majdrity  of  natite  population  be  equal  to 
Europeans  in  general  ? — In  bodily  vigooft' 
certainly  very  much  inferior ;  in  mental 
capacityi  in  general,  I  do  not  think  they 
are  inferior. 

Have  you  observed  in  Edrop^ana  iioad* 

SAintMl  with  the  natibnal  pecnliarities  of 
e  natives,  a  tendency  to  irisalt  their  .pro* 
indices  or  mako  light  of  their  pecdliarities? 
—I  think  it  is  remarkable  that  ori  Enro* 
pcilns  firtt  arriving  in  India,  they  are  dis- 
posed to  treat  tHe,natives,  tbeir  raligioaB 
ceremonies,-  and  their. prsgadices,  ndth  a 
considerable  degree  6f  contempt  atid  de- 
risionj  probilbly  aritirtg  in  a  great  meaiure 
from  tha  description  of  peraoas  who  get 
abbot  Europeans  oa  their  .first  arfivai, 
behig  generally  thosb  out  of  emplbyi  and 
not  of  the  betl  cbdracter. 

Sbf^osin^  a.firee  bigrem  of  Eor^^Maim 
to  be  permitied  into  those  ports  of  Britbh 
India  with  whlcbybo  are  eonvor^Snt^  and 
a  frto  intercourse  to  take  phice  .beiWdea 
tha  Baropeaato  so  introdot^  and  tho  aa* 
ttvesf  what  eiteta  would  yon  appvehand 
to'  the  welfare  of  tha  natives,  sted  Cho  te» 

btfiiyof  dm  firiiib  foToramuiif^^ftiiat 
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■a£h  mrcitnintd  ^diQunioOeo€Biropeaiis 
iiUo  tkci  Giiusftt  counlrjT  wosld  bo  pro- 
ikictiveof  the  ^etles^  poMible  diioisder; 
the  toeal  iwUiorUies,  m  at  prcMnt  consii- 
Uited^  wottM  b«  totally  onaUe  lo  coblrool- 
or  legolate  tb«m ;  >  my  would  be  com- 
plaiood  oC^in  a  varia^of  kiatabees  far  ofi- 
fencaa*  tiio  magnhoile  of  whioht  aa  aflTeci- 
ing  the  ooljae  prejodicet,  tl  would*  be  very 
diraculilo  explain  to  sQcb  Baropeana,  wbo 
would  thence  be  led  to  believe  thai  the 
local  author ttiea  encouraged  firivolooa  and' 
^oxatipoa  oonnplaipta  againat  them;  this 
would'  leadi  them  in  return  to  treat  the 
loeal  autborkiea  with  every  marh  of  per* 
aohal.diireapect  they  coiild  with  impunity, 
and>ther  would  thereby  be  lowered  in  the 
eyea  of  the  n)|tivea,  who»  on  the  other 
fafody  wouldtfeel  the  incapacity  ofthe  local 
aiitboritiea  tp  afibrd'  them  that  protection 
they  had  a  right  to  from  the  government ; 
general  disafflsction  would* ptjBVoil»  and^a 
conainuanc^  of^  those  causes  increase  that 
.  disai(ection  probably  into  insurrection.  ' 
.  From  the  observations  which  you  have 
made  upon  the  character  of  the  Britith  re- 
atdents/canyou'say  whether  there  pre- 
mls- among  them  at  considerable' degree 
oTthai  mptual'and'  national  fellow  feeling 
which  is  known  89  g|eneraUy  to  character* 
ise  British  subjects  fesi<8ng  in  a  foreign 
country^  and  among  a  population  of*  sin- 
gular babita?— I'think  that  national  freling 
does  esist« 

Can  you  state  whether  there  ia  any  part 
of  the  Malabar  coast  not  subject  to  Btitish 
jurisdiction  ?'— From  Goa  up  to  the  mouths 
of«  the  Indus  is  upwards  of  800  miles,  the 
whole  of  which,  excepting  within  about 
dOO  miles,  belongs  entirely  to  tlie  native 
poweim;  and  within  those  SOO  miles,  ex- 
cepting Bombay,  there  is  only  Surat  anid 
Baroach  belonging  to  the  Eogtish,  amf 
those  paru  bejooging  to  the  &gKsh  aro 
divided  in  many  places  from  each  other 
b^y  the  native  territory. 

Supposing  frequent  resort  of-  the  Teasels 
of  private  British  adventurers  to  the  Ma- 
Itbar  coast,  would  it  not  be  practicable 
fcr  the  crews  of  those  vessels  to  effect  a 
landing  on  some  part  of  that  coast,  and  to 
penetriite  into  the  interior  of  the  country  ? 
'—No  doubt;  in  the  fine  season,  almost 
all  along  that  coast  crews  might  land^  and 
proceed  atmoat  in  any  direction  they 
pleased  i 

*  Are  you  not  of  -  opinion  that  very  great 
aboaea  might  result  from  the  occurrence  of 
auch  an  «vent  ?^The  greatest  possible 
abuioa  aaddiaoider.— »Tbe  contempt  which 


auch  deseii|»tioo'  oH  Suropeaua  ve  gene* 
rally  disposed  to  hold  the  natives  in,  might 
naturally  be  expected  to  lead  them  into 
^  considerable  exoeises,  where  they  wero 
I  under  no  description  of  control;  insults  tci 
the  native  women,  intrusion  upon  the 
bouies  and  pagodas  of  the  natives;  att  of 
which  would  be  resented  by  the  niBtiVea* 
and  where  they  would  have  no  authoritjf 
to  apply  to  they  would  have  recourse  t<^ 
force* 

Huve  you  had  an  opportunity  of  eh* 
serving  how  far  there  prevails  aaiiong  the 
natives  of  that  quarter  oF  India  witb 
which  yoaare  acquainted,  a  taste  for  thai 
use  of  European  commodities?— -I  have 
not  observed  any  disposition  or*  tasta 
among  the  natives  of  Uoaerat  for  Euro* 
pean  articles. 

Can  you  state,  whether,  wiibin  the  pe« 
I  riod  of  your  Indian  experience,  ther^  baa 
*  lieen  a  growing  taste  for  European  com« 
modities  among  tKe  hicHer  orqers  of  thw 
native  population  ?«— i  think  they  havoi 
been  perfectly  stationaty  ever  since' I' haver 
had  any  interieourse  witn  them» 

Are  persons  in  menial  situations  feonA 
to  imbibe  European  tastes,  or  aflect  Buro« 
pean  faahions  ?^-rdo  not  think  they  are^ 
Have  the  native  inhabitants  of^  BoAiba]^ 
itself'  copied'  in  any  tl^v^e  Boropeaik 
mannera  and;  fashiona?*-l%e  Hindoo  and 
Mahomedan  infaa^bitanta  of"  Bombay  I  do. 
not  think  have ;  the  Varsees  of  Bombajr 
have  a  ^ood  deal-  copied'  the  Boropeaiir 
manners,  such  as  riding  in  carriages,  aitt^ 
ing  on  chairs,  and  fining  on  tables,  fur^ 
nishing  their  houses ;  ^  but  thii .»  bat  a  small 
number,  and  princi(>aHy  t|^ose  connected 
with  the  European  houses  of  a^ncy,  akid 
the  very  opulent. 

Whatever  improvement  may  hereafter 
take  place  in  the  condition  of  the  Indian, 
people,  is  there  any  rational  prospect  of 
such  an  advancement  in  their  means  of 
purchase,  as  shall-  place  Boro[>ean  com^^ 
modities  generally  Within  their  reach  ?«^ 
I  do  not  think  there  is;  and  if  they  werur 
within  their  reach,  I  do  not  think  they 
shew  any  disposition  to  possess  them. 

Has  the  Bombay  government,  within 
your  knowledge,  shewn  an  anxiety  to  pro- 
mote the  consumption  of  European  coi^«' 
modities  among  the  natives  under  its  su« 
pervision'— <Ithas  long  been  an  anxious 
object  with  the  Bombay  government  to 
obtain  a  vent  for  European  articles  lo  tho 
interior  of  the  territory  under  Bombay,  and 
through  them  up  into  the  Scind  country : 
I  was  particularly  myself  spoken  to  oir 
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that  sobject,  when  I  htd  charge  of  the 
factory  at  Baroach^  and  made  every  en* 
^uiry  of  tboie  natires  I  conceiTed  best 
«|aahfied  to  give  information  on  that  tob- 
ject,  and  the  reanlt  of  those  enquiries  left 
no  reason  to  believe  that  the  thing  waa 
practicable. 

Do  you  conceive  that  the  present  sys* 
tern  of  trade  Is  soflScient  to  meet  any 
increase  which  may  take  place  in  the  de- 
mand for  European  commodities  among 
the  natives  of  India  ? — I  think  it  is  quite 
aofficient. 

The  chairman  was  directed  to  report 
progress,  and  ask  leave  to  sit  again. 

Tbb  Prince  Rbcsnt's  Mbssagb  beia.* 
VivB  TO  FoBTUGAi..]  Lord  Castlereaffb 
presented  the  following  Message  from  the 
Prince  Regent : 

'<  Gborgb,  p.  R. 
.  "  The  Prince  Regent*  in  the  name  and 
on  the  behalf  of  his  Majesty,  thinks  it 
proper  to  inform  the  House  of  Commons, 
Uia(  the  assistance  which  his  Majesty  has 
been  enabled  to  give  to  the  Portuguese 
government  has  not  only  had  the  effect  of 
aecuring  the  independence  of  the  king* 
4om  of  Portugal,  but  has  contributed  moat 
•ssentially  to  the  success  of  the  operations 
in  which  the  allied  forces  in  the  peoi(^ola 
were  engaged  during  the  last  campaign. 

"  The  Prince  trosu,  therefore,  that  the 
House  of  Commons  will  enable  him  to 
continue,  in  the  present  year,  the  same 
support  to  Portugal  which  was  afforded  in 
the  last,  and  from  which  such  important 
advantages  to  the  common  cause  have  al- 
ready been  derived/^ 

Ordered  to  be  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  Supply. 

Qbbtobs'  Rembv  Bill.]  Mr.  H,  Thorn* 
ion  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  for 
the  better  relief  of  the  poor  debtors  con- 
fined in  the  King's-bench,  Fleet,  and  Mar- 
•hslsea.  He  observed,  that  the  humanity 
of  parliament  had  now  for  many  years 
been  directed  to  the  object  of  improving 
the  condition  of  the  prisoners  in  our  jails. 
Formerly,  there  bad  ofien  been  no  prison 
allowance  for  prisoners  confined  for  debt 
even  in  our  county  jails,  an  evil  of  which 
Mr.  Howard .  had  complained :  piiion  al- 
lowances had,  however,  become  general  in 
our  county  prisons ;  and  in  the  last  year 
an  Act  had  passed  of  which  the  object  was 
to  afford  an  allowance  of  aixpeiH*e  a  day, 
at  the  discretion  of  the  magistrate,  to  pri- 
j|(mara  for  debt  under  mesne  process  iiipri- 
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sons  not  being  county  prisons.  That  BiH 
had  supplied  the  means  of  afibrdihg  allow- 
ances to  the  poor  prisoners  in  the  Mar** 
shalata,  the  King^s-bencb,  and  the  Fleet ; 
but  it  bad  done  this  In  a  manner  very  in- 
convenient and  bmthensome  to  the  pa- 
rishes In  which  these  prisons  were  aitoatisd, 
and  consequently  a  Bill  waa  now  bolbre 
the  House  which  had  for  its  object  to  es* 
cept  those  parishes  from  the  operation  of 
the  Bill  in  Question.  He  had  lelt  it  to  be 
his  duty  to  aevise  some  other  mode  of  ffut" 
nishing  what  was  clearly  necessary  to  tko 
support  of  the  prisoners  confined  in  the 
three  prisons  just  mentioned.  These 
means  easily  suggested  themselves:  the 
43d  of  Elizabeth  had  directed,  that  the 
magistrates  of  every  county  should  anniH 
ally  consider  what  was  the  sum  necossarjr 
to  be  supplied  for  two  of  those  prisons,  and 
that  each  county  should  furnbh  mt  the 
least  40$.  a  year  for  their  support ;  which 
had  accordingly  been  annually  transnsk* 
ted  to  them*  His  intention  was  simply  to 
increase  that  allowance^— to  increase  i^ 
however,  with  some  reference  to  the  com« 
parative  population  of  the  several  coesi« 
ties,  probably  taking  only  about  \0L  ffon 
the  smaller  coontlea,  and  enlarging  the 
sum  considerably  in  the  counties  of  Mill- 
dieses  and  i^rrey.  He  trusted  that  a  suna 
would  thus  be  supplied,  which  being  die* 
triboted  at  the  discretion  of  the  mag istrales* 
might  afford  all  the  necessary  relief*  The 
House  might  possibly  recoUtct,  that  aomo 
few  years  ago  a  death  occurred  in  the 
Marshalsea,  which  was  ascribed  to  the 
want  of  food.  On  examination  the  ru- 
mour proved  to  be  unfounded.  It  musty 
however,  be  painful  to  the  House  to  allow 
even  of  suspicions  of  this  sort  arising  out 
of  a  defective  system  of  prison  allowance. 
It  was  true,  that  a  trifling  sum,  consisting 
partly  of  charity  and  partly  of  the  small 
allo^[rances  from  the  counties  which  he 
had  spoken  of,  was  now  divided  among 
those  prisoners,  who  declared  themselves 
on  what  was  called  the  poor's-bos*  The 
number  of  these,  however,  was  extremely 
small,  oilen  only  five,  or  six,  or  eight  out 
of  four  or  five  hundred ;  and  one  condi-* 
tion  of  their  participating  in  these  cbaritiet 
was  the  degrading  circumstance  of  be* 
coming  literally  beffgars  by  holding  the 
poor's  box,  or  standing  at  a  grate  to  call 
out  for  alms.  He  wished  to  afford  relieC 
without  subjeeting  them  to  this  morii^»» 
tion.  He  thought,  however,  that  every 
person  benefiting  by  the  fund  ought  ta 

take  aa  path  that  be  wi«  not  wos tb  mom 
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flitn  a  eeitaiii  ram.  Perhaps  some  dii^ 
tfnclioffi  also  should  be  taken  between  pri- 
aoners  for  debts  amounting  to  larger  and 
smaller  sums.  In  all  cases  the  dbcretiori 
of  the  magistrate  ought  to  be  ezeretsed. 
If  the  son  raised  by  the  means  he  had 
mentioned-  sfaoold  prote  more*  than  ade- 
quate, the  surplus,  he  thought,  might  be 
given  to  Bethlehem  Hospital,  an  institu- 
tion vrhfcb  had  lately  received  some  aid 
horn  parliament  on  the  ground  of  its  beinff 
in  some  sense  national.  This  disposal  of 
the  surplus  was  in  conformity  viith  the 
Act  of  £lisabeth,  which  had  diroHifd  the 
surplus  to  be  paid  to  hospitals  and  other 
Hiarllies  in  the  counties.  He  studiously 
endeavoured  to  avoid  all  novelty  in  the 
anmasure  he  proposed.    He  followed  the 

feneral  spirit  of  the  clauses  in  the  4Sd 
Stiaabetli,  which  he  proposed  to  amend. 
He  was  anxious  not  to  exercise  a  mistaken 
humanity.  In  the  Fleet  prison,  and  in 
tNe'Kmg's-bench.  he  knew  that  it  was  ne* 
cessary  to  guard  against  imposture.  In 
the  Marshalsea,  he  believed  that  the  al- 
lowance was  as  much  wanted  as  in  any 
county  prison,  the  prisoners  there  being 
of  a  lower  order.  His  intention  was  to 
limit'  the  aid'  of  sixpence  a  day  to  pri- 
soners  under  me^ne  process.  The  subject 
bad  been  mentioned  by  him  to  some  au- 
thorities in  the  other  House,  and  particu- 
larly to  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the 
King^H- bench,  from  whom  he  had  received 
encouragement;  and  he  trusted,  that  when 
the  Bill  was  printedp  it  would  be  approved 
of  by  the  House. 
Leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the  Bill. 

l^TMOuTirBLacnoKBiii.]  Mi^.  Lush- 
ington  brought  up  the  report,  with  the 
amendments,  of  the  Weymouth  Borough 
Bf  11.  On  the  reading  of  one  of  the  amend* 
ments, 

Mr.  Hyim  objected  to  the  power  that" 
was  given  to  a  committee  of  that  House, 
to  interfere  with  devises  to  a  more  Astant 
relation  than  nephews  and  nieces.  Re 
really  thought  that  the  Bill  would  throw 
almost  insurmountable  diflScuUies  on  elec- 
tion committees,  and  that  it  would  be  bet«i 
ter  to  uke  another  principle  for  prevent-^ 
ing  the  splitting  votes,  by  not  allowing  a 
vote  to  any  one  that  had  a  lass  interest 
than  forty  shillings  annually. 

Mr.  Haikum  allowed  that  there  must  be 
lAflculties  thrown  on  the  Committee,  but 
be  saw  still  stronger  objections  to  the  limit 
f^hich  had  been  stated.  In  the  early  times 
€f  our  history,  a  fiMbold  of  40s.  annual 
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vahie,  was  the  qualification  to  Tote  for  ft 
county.  If  the  proper  qualification  were 
now  to  be  fixed,  perhaps  it  would  be  a 
different  sum.  But  in  boroaghs  there 
never  had  been  such  a  limitation,  either 
as  to  value  or  tenure.  It  would  be,  there- 
fore, altering  the  whole  constitution  of  the 
boroughs  of  the  kingdom  now  to  say,  for 
the  first  time,  that  no  man  should  vote  wh6 
had  not  a  freehold  of  40t.  If  the  Hous^ 
chose  by  an  arbitrary  act  to  alter  the  conv* 
stitution  of  the  boroughs,  he  did  not  see 
why  40s.  should  be  fixed  upon  as  thb 
proper  qualification  to  vote. 

Mr.  Brand  said,  that  there  was  certainly 
at  present  no  general  limitation  as  to  value 
or  tenure,  to  entitle  a  person  to  vote  in  bo- 
roughs. He  tboaght,  however,  that  par- 
liament might  easily  devise  such  limita- 
tions  as  would  remedy  many  palpable 
abuses. 

Mr.  /Vesfon'  spoke  against  the  clause  as 
it  stood. 

Mr.  PoMonby  conceived  that  this  Bill 
was  the  most  objectionable  measure  ever^« 
perhaps,  submitted  to  parliament ;  for  it 
proposed  to  introduce  quite  a  new  principlA^ 
of  legislation,  by  subjecting  wills  to  the 
decision  of  a  conmittee  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  Suppose  a  will  should  be  de- 
clared good  by  a  court  of  law  or  equity, 
or  by  both,  and  pronounced  bad  by  a  com- 
mittee of  that  Hourfe,  be  would  ask  whe- 
ther such  a  thing  were  ever  heard  of  be- 
fore ?  Yet  the  case  was  quite  probable,  if 
this  Bill  passed  into  a  law.  The  BillprO': 
fessed  only  a  desire  to  take  away  the  vote 
created  by  a  will  for  splitting  votes  ;  but 
b^  its  enaetments  it  would  go  to  take  away 
the  property  also^  Thus  it  would  not  only 
annul  the  vote,  but  the  bequest,  and  gtv< 
a  destination  to  theproperty.diSerent  from 
that  which  the  duvisor  intended,  which  he 
conceived  to  exeeed  the  real  view  of  the 
Bill  and  its  atfthors.  He  therefore  recom- 
mend^ a  postponement  of  the  motion,  id 
order  that  the  matter  might  be  inore 
maturely  considered,  and  the  anomaly  he 
had  mentioned  removed. 

Mr.  Wakerail  saw  nothing  anomalous  in 
the  arrangement  pointed  out  by  the  right 
hon.  centleman.  Oki  the  contrary,  he  as- 
serted that  the  provision  alluded  X6  was 
quite  parallel  to  the  principle  of  the  statute 
of  Mortmain,  which  not  only  annulled  the 
bequest,  but  made  a  disposition  of  the  pro- 
perty different  from  the  intention  of  the 
testator.  This  Fill,  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  also  maintained,  was  perfectly 
analogous  to  tho-pronsions  in  the  statutlt 
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of  William,  respecUng  fraudolent  coiiT^y* 
anceByWitb  a  view  lo  create  occaaional  votes. 

The  Amend loenu  were  agreed  to^aad  on 
the  motion  that  the  Bill  be  engrossed, 

Mr.  Poruanbjff  referring  to  the  arguments 
of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  who 
spoke  last,  observed,  that  there  was  this 
material  difierence  between  a  conveyance 
and  a  will,  that  the  person  conveying  pro* 
perty.  for  the  creation  of  occasional  votes, 
would  most  probably  be  alive,  ajnd  his 
property  would  revert  to  him  upon  the 
votes  being  set  aside,  whereas  the  testator 
would  be  nomore,  while  his  testament  would 
be  annulled  by  the  vote  of  a  committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  affainst  per- 
hap9,  as  he  before  said,  the  ch^cisions  of 
both  courts  of  law  and  equity. 

Mr.  Bathuni  contended  that  the  Bill 
had  no  tendency  to  do  more  than  it  pro* 
fessed  to  bavie  in  view.  .  Its  object  was  to 
abolish  fraudulent  votes,  and  it  could  only 
effect  that  object  by  striking  at  the  root 
ami  substsitnce  of  the  fraud  which  created 
audi  votes. 

The  Bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
iime  to-jmorrow. 


HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 

Friday t  April  9. 
Mabquis   Wellksley's    Motion    roa 

THE   PbODUCTION  OF    CSaTAIN   PaPEKS   OH 

East  India  Apfaies.]  The  order  of  the 
day  for  summoning  their  lordships  being 
read, 

JVIarquis  fVellesliy  foa^  He  began  by 
observing,  that  at  no  period,  either  in  an- 
cient or  modern  times,  whether  under  a 
republic  or  a  monarchy ,  or  in  any  country, 
had  a  question  of  greater  importance,  or,i 
(he  would  say,)  of  equal  importance,  been 
presented  for  deliberation  and  discussion 
than  that  which  now  arose,  in  coq^quence 
of  the  approacbiogezpirationof  the  charur 
iOf  the  East  India  Company.  It  was  a  ques- 
tion, in  vol  vingconsiderationsof  the  greatest 
difficnUy  and  importance,  with  reference 
to  morals,  policy,  government, and  political 
economy  :  the  whole  to  be  combined  and 
brought  to  bear  npon  a  most  complicated 
and  difficult  subject  .  Viewing  it  in  this 
light,  he  roust  deeply  regret,  thai  the 
matter  had  not  been  sobmitted  to  parlia« 
ment,  at  a  time,  and  under  circumalaoces 
more  fitted  to  the  magnitnde  of  its  nature. 
Be  had  to  regret,  that  the  principles  of  the 
intended  plan  had  not  been  sooner  pro* 
posed  for  discussion,  that  parliament  might 
Itare  takan  the  leadi  (as  parliasient  ougitf 


to  do  in  sircb  a  casn  aa  this,)  in  debating^ 
and  settling  the  general  principles  upoa 
which  it  would  be  roost  advisable  to  (bond 
whatever  system  should  be  thought  most 

Koper  for  the  future  government  of  India, 
blay  in  this  case,  instead  of  affofding  the 
opportunity  for  calm  deliberaiion  and 
mature  decision,  as  it  might  bave  done  iii 
the  hands  of  wisdom,  had  produced  resnita 
rather  tending*  to  entangle  and  perplex 
the  question  than  to  elucidate  it.  Passjoa 
and  prejudice  had  been  sufiered  to  get 
abroad,  mixed  with  the  conaideraiiona 
which  this  question  involved  ;  and  while, 
on  the  one  band,  an  idea  had  gone  fortb, 
that  the  government  of  the  East  India 
Company  was  incapable  of  improvement, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  wild,  he  would  almosi 
say,  a  frantic  notion,  bad  been  set  afloat 
of  throwing  open  the  whole  trade  to  India. 
Delay  bad  thus  led  to  nothing  but  to  per* 
plex  and  obscure  the  question,  which 
ought  to  hare  been  deliberately  diacossed 
and  decided  upon ;  and  what  had  been 
delayed  so  long  must  now  be  precipitately 
concluded. 

And  how  had  the  subject  at  length  been 
brought  before  their  lordships  ?— -by  a  set. 
of  Resolutions  dragged  iiHo  the  House,  and 
carried  to  the  table  with  *'  noiseless  and 
inaudible  foot"-«>unexpiained— Hincoosi- 
dered— >undebated-— nay,  almost  unready 
—•and  then  referred  to  aSelectjCommitiee* 
without  a  word  of  explanation  as  to  the 
general  principles  of  the  plan.  Under 
these  circumstances,  their  lordships  wer« 
called  upon  to  examine  evidence  with  re- 
ference to  these  resolutions,  involving 
qoestions  and  principles  of  the  highest  im« 
portance;  and,  at  the  same  time,  morte 
obscure  and  unintelligible  than  any  expo- 
sition that  ever  was  eubmitted  to  a  pnbUc 
assembly  on  a  subject  of  such  magnitude. 
All  that  he  now,  however,  wished  to  infer 
fnom  these  considerations  was  this;— -ibat 
their  lordships  were  called  upon  to  retrace 
their  atepe,  and  to  revert  to  the  general 
sources  of  the  principles,upoD  which  they, 
were  to  legislate  on  this  arduous^  compb* 
cated,  and  difficult  question. 

A  noble  friend  of  his  who  sat  near  hing. 
(lord  Grenville),  with  that  wisdom,  with 
that  sound  and  extensive  knowledge,  mud 
with  that  sreat  experience  which  distiQ<* 
goished  bb  character  as  a  statesman,  had 
remarked,  on  a  former  occasion,  that  the 
arrangements  with  regard  to  India  had 
been  experimental  In  making  this  ob- 
servation^  his  noble  friend  did  not  mean«>« 
ht  could  Mt  mean^that  tbeia  anraog9« 
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ments  had  been  mere  theoretical  trlatf. 
What  his  noble  frieiid  most  have  meant, 
was  this :  that  the  state  of  affairs  in  the 
two  countries,  and  the  state  of  their  rela- 
tions with  each  other,  being  constantly 
varying  and  changing,  the  arrangements 
had  been  such  as  were  properly  adapted 
to  these  varying  ctrcamstaoces,— ^that  the 
whole  of  the  proceedings  in  the  formation 
of  these  arrangements  had  arisen  from  the 
nature  of  the  case,— and  that  they  were 
only  intended  to  be  applied  to  a  particn- 
Ur  stale  of  things,  and  to  Im  varied  and 
altered,  from  time  to  time,  according  to 
the  changes  in  the  circumstances  of  the 
countries  for  which  the  arrangements  in 
question  had  been  designed.  In  that  sense 
of  the  proposition,  he  (marquis  Wellesley) 
agreed  with  his  noble  friend;  and  it  was 
from  thi<t  view  of  the  subject,  that  he  in- 
tended to  draw  the  principles  upon  whtch» 
in  his  opinion,  their  lordships  ought  now 
to  legislate. 

To  apply  abstract  principles  to  the  pre- 
sent case,  without  a  doe  regard  to  its  pe- 
culiar circumstances^  was  the  most  absurd 
method  of  laying  the  foundation  for  the 
structure  which  they  must  now  raise. 
Their  lordships  well  knew,  that  oar  em- 
pire in  India  was  acquired  under  very  sin- 
gnlat  circumatanees.  The  first  part  of  it 
had  fallen  into  our  hands  through  the  me- 
dium of  commercial  enterprise ;  and  the 
whole  had  been  eompleted  by  the  com- 
bined operation  of  commercial  principles 
and  military  power.  The  sovereign  and 
commercial  principles  had  been  blended, 
not  merely  by  accident,  but  by  the  nature 
•f  the  case  ;  and  what  he  now  wished  to 
impress  on  their  minds,  was  the  impolicy 
and  danger  of  lesislaling  upon  principles, 
which  did  not  arise  out  of  the  nature  of  the 
iobject.  Nobody  could  be  more  deeply 
sensible  of  the  importance  of  seneral 
principles  of  politcal  economy  than  be 
was;  but  this  waa  a  eomplex  question,  and 
be  could  not,  therefore,  agree  m  the  appli- 
cation of  general  abstract  principles  to  the 
relations  tetween  this  empire  and  our  em- 
pire in  India,  without  reference  to  the  spe- 
cial and  particular  circumstancet  which 
applied  to  each. 

Conid  it  be  imagined  that  be,  therefore, 
mdervaloed  the  science  of  political  eco- 
nomy? Such  a  supposition  would  be  a 
most  unfounded  conclusion.  He  did  not 
vndervalue  the  science ;  but  if  he  knew 
any  thing  of  it,  he  was  aore  of  this,— 4hat 
it  ought  not  to  be  considered  as  a  safe 
gttide  in  deciding  upon  a  aubject  of  ex- 
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traordinary  tnaniitude,  except  in  as  far  as 
it  was  supporteo  and  confirmed  by  prac- 
tice and  experience.  The  science,  he  be- 
lieved, had  be^  slow  in  its  progress-— it 
had  but  lately  reached  that  point  when  it 
first  deserved  the  name  of  a  science,  and 
for  this  reason,— that  the  improvements  in 
the  internal  economy  of  states  must  have 
attained  a  very  high  pitch,  before  they 
could  furnish  a  suflncient  number  and  va- 
riety of  facts  and  experiments,  to  guide  the 
observation  of  the  philosopher,  and  enable 
him  to  deduce  his  general  laws,  and  con- 
firm their  authority,  by  an  appeal  to  the 
proper  evidence.  The  theory  of  political 
economy  was  best  founded  in  practice; 
and  it  was  only  from  practical  results, 
that  he  could  deduce  a  theory  that  ought 
to  be  applied  to  circumstances  as  they  ac- 
toally  existed. 

As  it  was,  then,  a  practical  science,  de- 
pending so  much  for  its  evidence  and  au- 
thority upon  actual  experience,  care  ought 
to  be  taken  not  to  attempt  to  act  upon  its 
general  principles,  without  a  proper  atten^ 
tion  to  tin  facts  and  circumstances  of  each 
particular  case.  Their  lordships  ought  to 
eonsider^-^rst,  the  internal  condition  of 
the  two  empires ;  and  next,  the  relatione 
in  which  they  stood  to  each  other ;  and 
combining  these  considerations  with  due 
regard  to  general  principles,  to  form  frooi 
tlio  whole  a  general  system,  suited  to  the 
condition  of  the  countries  to  which  it  was 
to  be  applied. 

Under  all  these  circumstances,  he  must 
deprecate  any  attempt  to  decide  this  ques- 
tion, upon  the  |>rinclple  that  it  was  an 
anomalons  state  of  things,  that  the  itame 
person  abonid  be  merchant  and  aovereign  j 
and  that  the  power  of  government  ahould 
be  lodged  in  a  commercial  body.  If  he 
were  to  be  toM,  that  here  was  an  anomaly, 
biit  that  it  was  found  to  be  very  good  m 
practice ;  and  were  to  be  asked  his  opi- 
nion of  it,  he  should  say,  that  it  must  be 
preaomed  to  be  a  part  of  the  British  con* 
stttotion.  And  of  this  be  was  confident, 
that  what  was  proved  to  be  practically 
good,  ought  not  to  be  excluded,  merely 
on  accoont  of  its  anomalous  character. 

But  it  might  be,  and  had  been,  often  re- 
marked, that  the  East  India  trade  was  in 
some  artidesnnprofitable ;  was  it,  therefore, 
to  be  argued,  that  the  Company  ought  to  be 
compelled  to  give  it  up.  Even  upon  com- 
mercial principles,  this  was  a  very  defec- 
tive mode  of  reasoning*  Supposing  it 
admitted  that  the  Company  did  suflTer  m 
loMy  by  their  trading  in  some  particular 
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article,  {which  wa»  not  ihe  fact,  at  least, 
to  iho  extent  at  which  the  loss  had  beeo 
stated,)  it  did  not  necestarily  folioir  that 
the  trade  ia  that  article  might  be  taken 
from  them,  wiihoat  injury  to  Uieir  general 
commerce  and  prosperity.  A  merchant's 
books  might  be  examined,  and  it  might 
appear,  that  his  trade  in  soma  particular 
articles  had  been  attended  with  a  loss; 
and  yet  it  is  possible,  that  the  trade  in 
these  articles  was  so  .connected  with  his 
general  concerns,  that  to  deprive  him  of 
this  particular  branch  of  his  trade,  might 
expose  his  whole  commerce  to  oUer  ruin. 
The  trade  in  particular  articles,  though  a 
losing  one  in  iueif,  might  be  the  founda- 
tion of  the  profits  of  his  general  trade. 
There  might  be  soch  an  intermixture  and 
connection  in  the  various  branches  of  a 
large  commercial  concern,  that  to  touch 
any  part  of  it  was  to  expose  the  whoje  to 
the  most  imminent  danger.  This  was  the 
case  wiih  the  trade  of  the  Company.  The 
exclusive  trade,  under  proper  modifica* 
tious,  was  a  d^ep  ingredient  in  the  com- 
mercial  character  of  the  Company.  He 
did  not  mean  to  enter  into  details  at  that 
time,  but  what  their  lordships  had  to  con« 
sider  was,  whether  the  India  trade  was  not 
essential  to  the  Company ;  whether  it  was 
not  essential  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
them  to  carry  on  the  trade  to  China 
to  advantage;  and  whether  they  hsMl  not 
carried  British  manufactures  to  China,  so 
as  to  enable  them  to  dispense  with  the 
exports  of  buliion  that  had  been  forinerly 
made  to  that  quarter  ? 

Speaking,  he  might  venture  to  say  with 
some  knowledge  of  the  subject,  he  was  of 
opinion,  that  the  India  trade  was  essential 
to  the  Company  in  a  commercial  point  of 
view.  Bot  was  that  the  whole  of  the 
question  ?  Ought  the  political  character 
of  the  Co^ipany  to  be  forgotten  ?  He  bad 
already  stated,  that  this  was  a  complicated 
question,  and  that  the  whole  most  be  taken 
together.  The  trade  to  India  was  vital  to 
the  Company  in  their  political  character, 
fie  declared  most  solemnly,  that  it  ap* 
peared  to  him,  from  all  the  knowledge 
and  experience  which  he  had  been  enabled 
to  acquire  on  the  subject,  that  to  deprive 
the  Company  of  the  trade  to  India,  would 
most  materially  and  essentially  aQect  their 
ability  to  exercise  their  political  fanctiona. 
It  had  been  objected,  that  this  trade  was 
carried  on  by  the  Company  in  a  very  eK« 
pensive  maimer.  Certainly  it  was  con* 
ducted  by  them  in  a  way  more  expensive 

tban  tbat  in  niuoh  a  prirato  osercbant 


might  prosacnte  it ;  but  the  question  was, 
whether  the  private  merchant  could,  as 
this  smaller  expence,  carry  it  on  with  more 
advantage  to  the  country,  upon  the  whole  ? 
If  the  Company  were  to  be  called  to  the 
bar,  and  made  to  answer  for  conducting 
the  trade,  at  a  loss  to  themselves,  as  mer« 
chants,  it  was  fitting  that  their  lordships 
should  understand,  precisely,  why  it  was 
that  they  subjected  themselves  to  that 
loss.  As  to  the  expence  of  their  ships,  he 
would  meet  that  question  distinctly,  by 
requesting  their  lordships  to  investigate 
and  ascectain  whether  that  expence  did 
not  arise  from  their  mixed  political  and 
commercial  character }  The  same  obser- 
vation would  apply  to  their  losses  opoa 
certain  articles  of  their  trade.  Were  these 
losses  incurred  from  their  mixed  political 
and  commercial  character?  Did  they,  or  did 
they  not,  arise  in  any  degree  from  their 
anxiety  to  promote  the  industry  of  this 
country,  by  exporting  commodities  for 
which  they  could  not  £nd  an  advan« 
tageous  market  I  These  were  the  questions 
which  it  would  be  most  material  tor  their 
lordships  to  examine,  before  they  decided 
upon  this  most  important  branch  of  the 
subject.  To  this  view  of  the  complicated 
nature  of  the  question,  he  would  add  one 
other  observation.  Their  lordships  wonid 
consider  the  condition  of  the  two  empires^ 
their  different  productions,  and  their  gene* 
ral  habits  and  manners.  He  maiotaioedj 
that,  if  the  trade  were  thrown  open,  the 
products  of  the  loom  in  India,vor  what 
were  called  *'  piece  goods,"  would  corns 
into  this  country  in  such  a  way,  and  to 
such  an  extant,  as  essentially  to  impure  <nK 
own  home  manufectnres.  The  inference 
he  ,drew  from  this  was,  that  the  trade  most 
boj^in  some  degree,  restricted ;  otherwiss 
the  fisbrics  of  India  would  inundate  this 
country,  or  meet  British  goods  in  the  fo« 
rei^  market,  so  as  to  produce  the  laoat 
aenous  injury  to  our  own  manufiMtures. 

The  question  before  their  lordships  tbaa^ 
was,  what  results  this  body,  considered  by; 
some  so  anomalous*  mixing  int6  itself  tM 
characters  both  of  nsercbaat  and  soveieigp^ 
in  the  whole  complicated  machinery  of  ita 
construction,  had  produced  in  that  geeat 
empire  which  it  governed?  Were  these 
results  so  unfavourable,  that  the  bodjf 
OQgbt  to  be  extinguished  ?  Or  so  faulty  ia 
parts,  as  to  require  great  cemctioa  ?  Or* 
had  the  general  principles  on  which  it  mm 
foonded,  so  well  answ«r«d  their  object  an 
to  admit  of  praoticai  and  deairahle  iBi» 
pro? enseal  in  (he  ajrstoii  i 
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Tbe  anion  of  the  cbaractert  of  ao.?«reign 
and  nerchant— 4he  combination  of  tjbe 

Soiitkal  and  cooiaitrcial  charaqier  might 
e  said  to  ^be  an  anomaly ;  but  if  he  were 
a^ked^  in  any  society  where  questions  hap- 
pened to  be  discoised,  wbat  was  an  ano- 
roaly,  be  should  be  indioed  io  say,  in  the 
first  instance,  that  it  was  a  pari  of  the  Bri- 
tish constitution.  In  the  British  constitu- 
tion  we  had  anonalies,  not  conflicting  or 
couoteracting  its  principles,  bntharmonia- 
ing  in  preserving  ibose  principles  ia  their 
sound  practical  -^flBict*  Anomaly  was, 
therefore,  nu  objection— the s«>Teseign  and 
the  merchant^  it  was  true,  had  been  united 
*^tbe  political  and  commercial  character 
had  been  blended  ;  but  it  had  operated  to 
the  advantage  of  India,  and  to  promote  tbe 
welfare  of  the  people. 

^e  felt  it  difficult  to  apeak  open  this 

poiolt  having  had  tbe  honour  of  holding  a 

bi^  situation  in  India;   but  it  was  necea* 

lary  to  say  soflkethin^  upon  it,  as  it  foroMd 

an  important  part  of  the  subject.    Some 

of  the  acts  of  the  governmt^nt  in  India 

bad  received  high  honour  in  this  country 

^*4ipon  others^  a  degree  of  doubt  andsuf- 

picioo  had  been  thrown ;  but  parliament 

oad  oltimateljr  decided  in  their  favoar.   It 

was  bit  opinion,  decidedlyp  that    there 

never  was  an  organ  ef  govenament,  in  the 

history  of  the  world,  so  administered,  as  to 

demand  more  of  estimation,  than  that  of 

tbe  East  India  Company.  There  might,  as 

the  lot  of  all  human  institutions,  be  points 

of  error  le  correct;  but  if  their  hardships 

looked  at  the  general  state  of  our  empire 

in  Iiidifr^f  they  examined  it  on  tboae 

heads  on  which  the  graodear  of  an  empire 

rested,— if  they  looked  at  the  removal  of 

all  foreign  in6oence  and  intrigue,  and  the 

discomfiture  of  all  the  eflbru  of  France,!*^ 

at  the  snppression  of  all  great  internal 

danger  in  the  ooentry,— at  the  rcttalar 

oonsolidaiion  of  tnstitutiena  and  autnori* 

ties,  by  which  all  were  brought  into  a 

common  mass,  for  the  benefit  of  the  em* 

pira  at  large ;  if  they  adverted  to  tbe  state 

of  teal  laUd  peacei*  in  which   countries 

wnrenoMr  placed*  that  had,  in  previeoa 

times,  been  so  eonslantly  exposed  to  war 

and  devaetatien,  (particularly  the  Duean, 

end  the  eemitriesimrth  of  Mysore,)  where, 

instead  of  deaDlaiian  and  ruin,  thearu  ef 

peace    and  agricaltafe   new  fteoriabed, 

^y  woaUseethattheaoceessoftbead- 

nuniAratiea  of  tbe  govermn^nt  of  the  Bast 

India  Cempeny  had  been  ptednetiee  of 

etrenpib,  tram|aillit]r>  m4  bappinese.  The 

•miMveftba  natives  bad  bean  MeUaea^ 
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ed  and  impreved— the  righu  of  property, 
before  UDknowo,  had  been  introduced  and 
coufiimed  by  the  permanent  settlement  of 
Bengal.— Wixh  respect  to  >he  principle  of 
that  settlement,  be  entirely  coincided  with 
his  noble  friend  (lord  Grenvi lie).  Every 
governor  of  India  had  acknowledged  tbe 
justice  and  the  policy  of  this  principle ; 
and  (notwithstanding,  some  ambiguous 
words  iu  the  5th  Report  of  the  Select  Com* 
mittee  of  the  House  of  Commons,)  be  was 
satisfied  that  every  person  quahfied  to  be 
a  governor  of  India,  must  do  the  same.  It 
formed  the  corner-stone  of  tbe  government 
of  In^ia,  and  the  extei^ion  of  the  princi* 
pie  to  the  conqo«ved  provinces  would 
found  a  solid  basis  for  that  government  to 
rest  upon.  Tbe  principle  ought  to  be  dis- 
tinctly  recognised ;  hut  ihe  application  of 
it  must  be  the  subject  of  delay,  in  order 
that  the  various  circumstances  of  those  to 
whom  it  was  to  be  applied,  might  be  ao* 
covately  ascertained. 

On  veiious  other  points  ef  the  general 
meritaof  the  Company's  administration  he 
could  dwell ;  and  he  had  no  hesitation  in 
declariag  his  dellberaie  opinion,  that  the 
Company  had  discharged  its  great  and  irn* 
portent  duties  as  well  as  any  government 
of  which  history  afforded  a  record.  Some 
ground  of  discussion  might  be  found  on 
peculiar  component  parts  of  the  system* 
(not  cemmercial  onei)  hnt  wiih  reference 
to  the  effect  of  the  controel  of  tbe  crowng 
which  had  continued  since  178^.  -He  did 
not  mean  to  go  into  any  nice  disqaisitioiw 
how  far  the  benefiu  he  had  stated  were  %e 
he  ascribed,  preferably  to  tbe  power  of  the 
crewn,  or  to  that  of  the  Company.  It 
was  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  tha 
influence  of  each  coakl  he  separated,  and 
tbe  effect  of  each,  independent  of  the 
other,  accurately  ascertained.  When  qua* 
lities  of  a  different  nature  were  intermixed^ 
they  did  not  produce  the  eanse  eifecu  ae 
when  taken  mid  wplied  aeparateJy.  It 
was  not  what  coald  be,  or  bad  been  dona 
by  either,  but  what  tbe  anion  of  both  bad 
effected.  What  bad  been  produced  by 
one  or  the  ether  separately,  eeuM  net  bie 
aseertained;  neither  eonid  it  be  argued- 
that  tbe  aame  eieeta  would  follow  frees 
tbe  operation  of  the  one  eame,  which 
been  piedueed  by  tbe  union  and 
of  both.*— He  would  say,  aad  he 
borne  ent  by  the  fiieu,  that  ne  govern- 
mewt  had  belter  fulfiUed  itedoties,towarda 
tbe  people  whom  it  governed,  than  that 
of  India.  The  sitaatien  of  tbe  naUvea 
had  been  ■eimrated  and  imprafad:  a 
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commerce  most  beneficial  to  -tbem»  (ibe 
coesiing  trade  of  India,)  bad  been  estab* 
lisbed  and  matured ;  in  e^ery  instance 
tbeir  wants  and  comforts  bad  been  attend - 
•d  to;  and  tbos«  wbetber  in  a  political  or 
commercial  cbaracter,  tbe  Company's  go- 
vernment had  been  distinguisbed  by  tbe 
benefits  conferred  upon  tbe  people  of  In- 
dia. A  judicial  system  bad  been  estab> 
Itabed*  wbicb,  tboogh  not  perfect,  contain- 
ed within  it  all  the  essentials  of  British 
justice.  Yet  this  system,  thus  in  all  its 
parts  gradually  and  progressivelv  improv- 
lagp  wu  held  out  as  one  incapable  of  any 
improvemeot,  and  tbe  grossest  misre- 
presentations had  gone  abroad  in  regard 
to  its  conduct  towaras  the  natives  of  India. 
Nothing*  at  the  same  time*  was  more  in- 
•Gcurate  and  absurd  than  tbe  assertion, 
that  the  demands  of  India,  and  the  pro- 
ducts of  India  would  never  increase.  The 
wants  of  India  were  not  so  positively  sta- 
tionary. If  it  were,  indeed,  true,  that  the 
customs,  manners,  feelinss,  and  habits  of 
India  were  perfectly  fixed  and  immutable, 
bow  had  it  occurred  that  our  administra- 
lioo  of  the  government  had  already  done 
so  much ;  that  it  had  produced  and  estab- 
lished the  rights  of  property  ;  and  that  it 
had  created  civil  institutions  for  the  distrt* 
botion  of  justice,  according  with  tbe  wanta 
of  Ihe  native  subjects*  and  tending  to  their 
advantage  and  felicity  }  The  inhabitants, 
instead  of  being  unchangeable,  had  t>e- 
come  sensible  of  these  beneficial  changes. 
What  was  it  which  constituted  the  differ- 
ence between  tbe  native  armies  whom  we 
employed  in  India,  and  those  raised  by 
ihe  native  powers  themselves?  Tbe  fact 
was*  that  our  sepoys  had  departed  from 
many  of  thetr  original  babiu  and  preju- 
dices, acquired  our  military  discipline,  and 
made  themselves  better  soldiers;  That 
was  the  whole  aobatantial  difference  be- 
tween our  sepoys  and  the  armies  of  the 
native  chieftains.  Would  it  be  said,  then, 
that  such  a  people  are  incapable  of 
changes  or  improvement?  No;  but  that 
change  must  be  gradml  and  voluntary, 
not  cvode«  precipitate*  and  forced.  If  we 
did  not  allow  onr  nnderatandings  to  be 
ftilered  and  booad  down  by  the  snpersti- 
tiona  notion*  that  no  change  coold  take 
place*  nor  ought  to  be  sofifered*  the  result 
would  be*  that  inprovenent  was  attain* 
able*  if  thai  improvement  was  condncted 
with  aofiicient  caution*  wisdom*  and  doH* 
beratioD*    He  hoped  their  lordships  wooM 

BIy'  sooae  of  tbo  principles  which  be 
atnted  to  tho  laaolotiMv  which  it 


was  proposed  to  them  to  adopt  and  sanc- 
tion. 

The  first  of  these  Resolutions,  declared, 
that  all  the  rights,  privileges,  and  immuni- 
ties of  tbe  Kist  India  Company  were  to 
be  continued  to  them*  *'  with  certain  limi- 
tations and  exceptions."  He  did  not  wish 
to  put  his  assertions  before  bis  proofs;  bat 
it  struck  him  forcibly,  that  these  excep- 
tions not  only  impaired,  but  destroyed  the 
whole  benefit  of  the  grant.  He  had  never 
found  in  any  book  he  had  read,  of  a  role 
being  laid  down  which  was  to  be  destroyed 
by  its  exceptions. 

Tbe  second  Resolution  was,  that  the 
China  trade  should  be  given  to  the  East 
India  Company ;  but  tbis  resolution  waa 
worded  in  such  a  manner,  as  if  it  was 
meant  to  form  an  exception  to  the  rule, 
and  not  a  part  of  it.  It  might  be  suspect- 
ed, that  the  China  trade  was  put  there 
with  some  object  of  attracting  attention  to 
that  particular  branch  of  tbe  Company's 
commerce,  and  making  out  of  it  a  plea,  to 
induce  some  to  give  their  consent  to  the 
third  Resolution*  from  a  supposed  diffi- 
culty that  might  exist  in  preserving  to  the 
Companv  their  exclusive  trade  to  China. 

The  third  Resolution  proposed  to  render 
it  lawful  for  British  subjects  to  trade  to 
any  countries  within  the  limits  of  the 
Company's  charter,  exceptitij;  China ;  to 
proceed  thither  from  any  ot  the  ports  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  having  provided 
themselves  with  proper  manifests,  to  im- 
port the  commodities  of  India  into  saeh  of 
the  out-ports  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
as  should  be  declared,  by  his  Majesty's 
orders  in  council,  to  be  fit  and  proper  for 
the  reception  of  such  goods,  with  reference 
to  the  security  of  the  revenue. 
-  Lord  Wellesley  said,  that  he  took  it  for 
granted,  that  the  framers  of  these  resolu- 
tions intended  to  preserve  the  Bast  India 
Company  as  the  organ  of  the  government 
of  India.  If  not,  he  could  not  see  why  it 
should  be  continued  at  all ;  hot  if  it  waa 
to  be  continued  as  a  political  organ,  why 
not  give  to  that  organ  all  those  advan* 
tagesy  all  those  powers*  which  were  reqoi* 
site  to  enable  it  to  perform  its  functiona 
efiectually }  Let  ns  ace  what  those  advan- 
tages are*  which  at  present  enable  it  to 
pmbrm  those  functions  abroad  and  el 
none.  By  tbe  proposed  regulatioiis*  all 
persons  are  to  be  permitted,  indiacrimt- 
nalcly,  to  visit  India*  and  trade  there.  Now» 
it  waa  impoasiblo  for  any  one  at  all  coovof^ 
sent  whh  that  coomry  not  to  know  thai 
thora  wasb  ia  the  anreatrainad  ioflas  of 
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Europeans  into  India^  a  gn^at  aad  potative 
danger  to  the  Atability  of  the  government^ 
anil  (o  the  happiness  of  the  natives.  £ven 
in  I  sex),  when  he  had  recoipmended,  from 
peculiar  reasons^  to  the  directors  to  afibrd 
greater  facilities  to  the  private  trade  to 
and  from  lndia»  he  was  aware  of  the  dan- 
gera  to  be  apprehended  from  a  great  in* 
flux  of  adventurers :  and  had  stated,  thai 
coming  under  regular  and  restrained  limits, 
the  government  would  be  able  to  avert 
any  possible  inconveniencea  and  dangers 
which  might  be  expected  by  some  to  re- 
ault  from  thia  indulgence. 

But  what  are  the  actual  poweia  of  go- 
vernment to  regulate  and  restrain  the  in- 
tercoarse  of  Europeans  with  India  ?    By 
the  law  as  it  now  stands,  the  mere  act  of 
being  in  India  without  a  Uceme*  or  after 
the  expiration  of  a  liceQae,or  afWr  having 
been  dismissed  the  Company's  service,  was 
a  crime.     Any  person  trading  lo  India 
without  a  license,  was,  in  the  centeropla* 
tion  of  the  law,  an  unlawful  trader;  he 
waa  conaidered  to  be  an  interloper,  and  as 
auch,  was  guilty  of  a  misdemeanoQr«  for 
which  the  government  bad  by  law  a  per- 
fect right  to  send  him  out  of  the  country. 
Thia  had  frequently  operated,  no  doubt» 
with  conaiderable  severity.    He  had,  bio* 
aeif,  when  in  Indiai  never  exercised  that 
power  but  once :  and,  in  that  case,  it  waa 
to  enforce  a  most  just  order  of  his  prede- 
ceaaor.    But  how  difierently  the  matter 
would  appear,  when  this  new  pemissioa 
to  proceed  to  India  was  granted  I  Soppeee 
any  of  those  gentlemen  from  Birmingham 
and  Sheffield,  persons  of  afflaence  and  re< 
apecubility,  of  high  character  and  spirit, 
were  to  go  out  on  the  faith  of  the  pro<- 
posed  legiilations,  were  they  to  be  told, 
as  soon  as  they  arrived  there,  that  their 
being  found  in  India  was  In  itself  penal? 
Were  they  to  be  invited  to  ao  to  India 
merely  to  be  sent  back  agam  ?-*>Goold 
this  power  be  retained«-coold  it  be  exer« 
cised,  without  a  delosion  of  their  hopea, 
without  0  violation  of  their  rights,  without 
putting  them  in  the  state,  of  criminals, 
only  for  making  use  of  one  of  the  most 
valuable  privileges  of  a  British  subject,  to 
trade  to  all  places  where  the  lawa  and  go- 
vernment of  his  country  allowed  him  to 
do  so?    7 be  moment  a  free  trade  was 
opened,  this  restriction,  therefore,  could 
no  longer  subsist.    A  free  Uade  to  India, 
and  a  virtual  prohilition  to  the  trader  Ao 
reside  there,  was  a  contradiction  too  glar- 
ing to  be  admitted  for  aA instant,    Parlia* 
ocnt  could  uQt,  MMic^ioo^  tbia.  ofnpitrons 


aa<Mnaly««4he  crown  eoeld  not  sanction  it* 
If,  then,  individuals  were  only  liable  to  be 
sent  out  of  the  country  for  ofiences  ac» 
tually  committed,  what  security  would 
this  afibrd  to  the  government  ?—Pereona 
might  be  guilty  of  acts  highly  dangerooa 
to  the  state,  which  yet  could  not  be 
brought  before  any  legal  tribunal.  Be- 
sides, where  were  these  offences  to  be 
tried  ?  By  the  law  now  existtAg,  a  Britiah 
subject  is  amenable  only  to  the  jurisdie* 
tion  of  the  supreme  courts  of  his  Majesty 
at  the  three  principal  seats  of  govem* 
ment;  hot  it  had  been  asoah  befbft 
granting  a  license  to  any  paiaon  to  pro** 
ceed  into  the  interior  of  tlie  country,  to 
demand  a  bond,  by  which  the  partiea 
agreed  to  submit  to  the  jorlsdictioa  of  the 
courts  of  the  Company.  The  noble  lorda 
present  might  probably  entertain  doubta  - 
of  the  valitnty  of  snch  a  iMmd.  For  hia 
own  part,  he  conceived  hia  Majeity'a  ao* 
preme  courts  wonld  be  jostifiad  in  reject*  • 
mgit.  What,  then,  cooM  be  dene  ?  Ei- 
ther individoala  most  be  aent  down  to  the - 
supreme  courts  at  Calcatta,  Madras,  and* 
Bombay,  to  be  tried  for  everv  efieace,  by  • 
which  the  diflieoltiea  of  obtaining  redresa 
would  be  multiplied  to  auch  a  degree  ae 
to  fender  it  unattainable  by  the  nativea, 
or  it  would  l>e  necessary  to  restrict  the 
iotercoone  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
chief  presideiiciea.  But  anppoee  the  pri- 
vate merchants  found  no  aumcient  vent  for 
their  goods  at  these  presidenciea,  and  that 
the  demand  for  them  waa  such  aa  to  in- 
duce them  to  desire  to  visit  the  interior  of 
the  country,  aa  a  matter  essential  to  their 
intereeta  aa  free  traded  ?  They  mighi 
think,  from  some  report  that  might  reach 
them,  that  the  Great  Mogul,  for  Inatance, 
had  a  strong  desire  to  purchase  some  of 
their  European  articles;  bnt  were  they  to 
be  told,  "  No;  yon  cannot  go  up  to  Del- 
hi 1''  Would  it  not,  therefore,  be  contrary 
both  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  pro* 
posed  resolution  to  say  to  theae  aantlc* 
men,  *'  if  yon  will  confine  yoursehrea  to 
Cakotu,  or  Madras^  or  Bombay ;  if  you 
caa  find  a  vent  for  your  maoufocturaa 
here;  if  thia  will  be  aufficient  to  fulM 
your  expectations,  and  to  gratify  your 
wishes,  you  may  stay  here  as  long  aa  you 
please,  but  we  cannot  permit  you  to  go 
any  forther^into  the  country !" 

Let  their  lordshipa  then  consider  weU# 
what  our  security  wtouU  he  on  thia  poiatp 
jf  Europeaoa  were  thiu  io  be  permitted  to 
go  to  India,  while  we  rested  only  on  the 
existiiig  aula  of  law  for  their  regpktioit 
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and  restraint ;  or  oa  some  resofttions 
frnmrd  in  a  similar  spirit,  respectinf^  per*' 
miflsion  to  proceed  into  the  interior  of 
Ihdia.  If  the  private  merchants  cannot 
be  permitted  to  porsee  their  traffic  in  the 
intefier,  they  ought  not  to  be  deluded; 
and  h<e  shoald  be  glad  to  hear  from  the 
noble  lords  opposite,  how  it  was  possible 
tbsa  m  great  inflex  of  Eoropean  adren- 
ttsrersi  woidd  not  be  productive  of  the 
greatest  diiBcoitiesond  diangera,  not  merely 
ID"  shaking  the  stability^  and  efficacy  of  the 
gofcrnment,  bat  aplso  in  distarbiog  the 
prvfadices,  habits,  and  happiness  df  the 
naif  res  Ihemeelves  ? 

He  had  heard,  indeed,  that  some  refe- 
rence had  been  made  to  an  article  intro- 
duced by  him  into  many  of  oor  treatfes 
with  the  native  states,  with  a  Ttew  to  com- 
plete a  system  for  the  entire  expalnon  of 
the  French  from  India.  He  thought  hit 
own  evidence  might  be  soflBicient  on, that 
point,  tboogha  noble  lord  might  smile  at 
IK  That  it  might  also  have  applied  to 
British  subjects  in  a  simHar  predicament, 
was-  unquestionable.  No  doubt  that  (he 
power  would  have  been  so  exercised,  in  a 
cage  of  necessity :  but  that  was  not,  at  H»e 
tfme»  the  main  oliject  of  the  article  in 
question;  Could'he  have  entered  into  any 
such  stipulation,  with  a  view  to  its  effi* 
ciency  in  the  eVent  of  the  trade  being  by 
law  thrown  open,  and  rendered  entirely 
free  }  Gould  he,  at  the  time  of  concluding 
these  treaties,  have  contemplated  their 
application  to  the  case  of  free  British'sub- 
jects,  coming  as  free  traders,  under  the  li- 
cense and  authority  of  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment ?  Steh  a  view  of  their  application 
certainly  never  entered  into  his  consi- 
deration. 

With  regard  to  the  general  interests  of 
commerce,  he  would  maintain,  with  the 
confidence  ariainff  from  experience  and  as 
perfect  a  knowledge  of  the  subject  as  he 
could  obtain,  that  the  whole  of  the  system 
as  it  Ojperated  at  present,  operated  most 
beneficial ly-for  the  advantage,  not  only  of 
the  EMt  India  Company,  but  for  that  of 
tile  BHtlab  empire  at  large.  Any  altera- 
tion, therefore,  which  might  be  proposed, 
oeght  most^  eanefully  to  be  examined  and 
dfacusaedt  and  above  all.  the  particular 
change  which  the  resolutions  before  their 
lordships  went  to  establialK  There  could, 
in  fhct,  result  no  danger  to  the  general  in* 
terestsof  commerce  fVom  the  actual  state 
of  the  tiMe,  as  exercised  by  thc'CompanVi 
for  the  verjr  restrictions,  suards,  and  limits 
hff  whiuh  it  w«a  carrM  on,  conilituted 


the  beat  and  most  efficient  proteotioa-of 
the  industry,  capital,  and  enterprise  of 
England,  both  diJBTueed  abroad,  and  cuHi- 
vated  at  home.  The  danger  wbidi  wat 
seriously  to  be  appreheiided.-^(and  be 
begged  to  impreu  it»  as  deeply  a«  possible 
upon  their  lordshipft'mind8,)»-«>would  arise 
from  pecaons  coming  armed  with'  new 
power  and  new  authority  among  the  peo» 
pie  of  India,  and  supereedkig  those  powers 
and  those  authorities  to  which,  until  that 
moment,  the  wlktie  of  the  ntftive  popula- 
tion wercaccnstomed.—^not  froiw  the  as«re 
force  of  habit,  but  from  a  conscious  feelfng* 
of  their  wisdom,  integrity,  and  honour, — 
to  look  with  reverence  and  gratitode. 
The  arrival  of  such  persons  in  Asia  would 
naturally  tend  to  create*  a  total  aiteratioa 
in  good  order  aifd  morals; — it  would  in- 
volve the  country  in  all  the  perpetual  petty 
squabbles  which  self-interest,  contracted 
v4ew*^  and  a  lov^  of  gain,  divested  of  pub- 
lic feehng,  were*  unhappily  calculated  to 
produce.  He  shuddered  at  the  extreme 
perils  which  so  strange,  so  discordant,  and 
so  unmanageable  a  commixture  could  not 
fail  to  cause.  An  individual,'  however 
mean  and*  sordid  his*  objecu  might  be, 
wfMild  at  once  find  himself  exaKed  to  a 
competition  with,  and  be  raised  up,  as  it 
were,  in  opposition  to  the-  Company,  in 
their  capacity  of  merchants  and  traders. 
This  would  lead  to  endless  petty  squab* 
hies,  in  which  the  interference  of  theCom- 
pany  would  always  be  regarded  with  a 
jealous  eye :  its  mixed  character  as  a* poli- 
tical and  commercial  body,  would  become- 
suspected  and  odioos,  and  that  union  of 
the  two  characterr  be  rendered  dangenma 
and  impracticable. 

The  evil  did  not  however  end  here. 
The  third  Resolution  suted,  that  ships 
might  proceied  from  any  port  of  the 
United  Khigdom  to  any  port  within  the 
llroita  of  the  Company's  charter.  Was 
that  to  be  the  case  with  armed  ships 
trading  to  Siam,— ^trading  to  Javi,-trading 
to  any  of  the  islands' in  the  Bistern  Archi* 
pelago  ?  But  then  there  was  a  guard-* 
there  was  a  remedy  to  be  provided,  against 
the  dangers  to  which  a  commerce  so  on- 
restricted  and  so  vague  was  liable.  Muni- 
festa  were  to  be  reauired,  and  these  mani- 
"fests  were  to  be  gifted  with  the  extraordi- 
naryfkcultyof  obviatlngall  inconveniency, 
and  of  preventing  all  the  mischief  and*  in- 
jury, the  certain  existence  of  which  the 
framers  of  the  Reaolotions  could  not  deny. 
Bot  how  were  the  manilcsu  to  operate  ^ 
In  what  mm&er,  and  fai  what  placeai  wonr 
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tbey  lo  bt  applied  for  Ibe  preTention  of 
the  evils,  which  those. erea  but  aljghtly 
acquainted  with  the  afiairs  of  India  could 
pot  help  adnaittioff  would  inevitably  pre- 
sent themselves  ?  What  were  the  porta  in 
vrhich  those  manifests  were  to  be  used  ? 
Oc  rather,  was  there  any  ^ing  like  a 
regular  establishment,  and  proper  British 
authority  to.be  found  in  any  one  of  them  ? 
Thus,  then,  we  have  seen  that  the  existing 
law  against  unlawful  traders  is  to  be  ap- 
plied against  a  fVee  trade;  and  we  now 
find,  that  the  Manifest  Act  is  to  be  en- 
forced, wli^re  there  are  no  Custom-house 
officers. 

And  here  he  mieht  ask,  what  could  pre- 
vent these  ships  from  trading  out  of  the 
llmils  of  the  East  India  Company's  char- 
ter ?    What  was  there  to  prohibit  them 
from  interfering  in  the  China  trade?    It 
•  aurely  would  not  be  sufficient  to  say,  that 
aU  direct  trade  and  intercourse  with  China 
were  cut  off;  for  there  were  other  means 
and  channels  by  which  that  traffic  might 
be  obtained,  and  supported,  which  it  would 
be  found  impossible  to  interdict,  while  an 
open  trade  with  (he  adjacent 'isles  and  seas 
was  permitted.     The  danger  in  that  quar- 
ter was,  therefore,  great  and  imniinent ; 
and  be  would  maintain,  that  if  the  con- 
nection between  the  East  India  and  the 
China  trade  was  always  close,  it  was  ne- 
cessary, in  consequence  of  a  variety  of  new 
can  ACS  and  additional  considerations ;  to 
render  it  at  the  present  moment  insepa- 
rable.    So  very  intimately  were  these  two 
grand  branches  of  commerce  connected 
and   interwoven,  that   to   dissolve  them, 
would  in  hisopinion,  eventually  expose  the 
East  India  Company  to  ruin. 

He  was  ready  to  admit,  in  commoawith 
many  who  were  zealous  advocates  for  the 
extension  of  the  trade  to  India,  that  it 
might  not  be  a  profitable  traffic  ;    but,  al- 
though it  might  not  be  a  source  of  any 
considerable  advantage,  yet,  certainly,  it 
did  not  follow,  therefore,  that  the  regular 
system  which  had  been  carried  on  for  so 
Ipng  a  series  of  years,  should  be  destroyed 
at  one  blow,  and  the  vast  and  complicated 
niachinery  pf  that  immense  fabric,  should, 
for  the  mere  sake  of  experiment,  be  levelled 
in  a  moment  with  the  ground.    The  trade 
to  India  was  necessary,  as  connected  with 
other  branches  of*  the  general  system ; 
and  he  could  assure  their  lordships,  that  in 
this  point  of  view,  the  whole  of  the  profits 
on  the  India  and  China  sales  were  not 
more  than  sufficient  to  enable  the  Com- 
pany to  meet  their  pay menli  in  England, 
(VOL.  XXV.)  * 


and  to  discharge  the  other  political  duties 
which  were  entrusted  to  them  as  the  most 
eligible  organ  of  the  government  of  India. 
In  his  view  of  the  subject,  therefore,  he 
could  not  reconcile  his  reason  to  disturb 
either  the  mode  of  conducting  the  trade 
as  it  peculiarly  existed  at  home,  or  as  it  ^ 
was  conductea  in  all  its  general  branches. 
If  any  alteration  were  carried  into  effect^ 
whether  in  the  one  or  the  other  case,  the 
results  would  endanger,  mnd  might  even 
destroy  ^he  political  capacity  of  the  East 
India  Company. 

The  objections  which  presented  them« 
selves  to  the  extension  to  the  outports 
of  the  import  trade  from  India,  arose  out 
of  a  variety  of  considerations ;  and  when 
all  these  considerations  were  united,  they 
became  irresistible  ;  they  were  suggested 
by  a  due  sense  of  the  value  of  British  ma« 
nufactures,  which  called  for  great  and  con- 
tinued safeguards  and  protection, — they 
sprang  out  of  a  just  estimate  of  the  genuine 
value  of  national  revenue,  which  was  ne- 
cessary to  meetand  provide  for  the  pressing 
exigencies  of  the  state;  they  were  also 
produced  by  a  reference  to  the  future  re* 
lations  of  this  country  with  the  continent, 
when  the  commodities  of  our  own  soil 
would  be  depreciated,  by  the  diffusion  of 
the  fabrics  of  India  over  Europe.  The 
danger  arising  from  the  import  trade  from 
India,  was  the  more  to  be  apprehendecl,  as 
the  facility  of  doing  mischief  was  increased 
in  proportion  to  the  smallness  of  the  arti- 
cle, which  was  always  the  most  valuable. 
The  whole  establishment  of  the  East  India 
Company  at  home,  would  be  completely 
altered,  by  the  proposed  measure ;  ana 
that  it  was  at  present  judiciously  regu- 
lated, not  only  for  the  interest  of  the  pur- 
chaser and  of  the  revenue,  but  for  that  of 
the  Company  and  the  public,  none  had 
been  found  bold  enough  to  deny.  The 
method  adopted  by  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, of  sales  by  public  auctions,  was  at- 
tended with  the  most  beneficial  effects.  It 
secured  the  revenue  from  defalcation,  and 
prevented  the  English  market  from  being 
glutted  with  Indian  goods.  It  would  not 
be  possible  to  extend  the  same  system  to 
the  outports. 

It  would,  therefore,  become  the  duty  of 
the  legislature  to  interfere,  and  to  provide 
new  laws  and  regulations  for  the  protec- 
tion of  our  own  manufactures,  which  the 
incalculable  infiux  of  Indian  commoditiea 
would  injure,  either  on  the  continent,  or  at 
home.  He  was  not  aware  that  any  addi- 
tional securities  coald  be  provided  against 
(2Y) 
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the  contraband  introduction  of  the  com- 
modities of  India ;  for,  in  consequence  of 
the  increased  number  of  vessels  that  would 
be  employed  in  the  commerce,  and  the  vast 
and  extended  line  of  coast  that  would  be 
thrown  open  to  illicit  speculation^  none 
would,  he  was  convinced,  be  so  absurd  as 
to  contend,  that  an  increased  number  of 
bruisers,  and  of  officers  on  shore*  would  be 
sufficient  to  prevent  the  evil. 

Let  the  measure  proposed  by  his  M ajes- 
jesty's  ministers— the  Manifest  Act — be 
examined,  and  let  us  ascertain  what  secu- 
rities it  wduld  afibrd.    The  value  of  the 
articles  imported  into  the  out- ports,  was  to 
be  taken  on  the  declaration  of  the  im- 
porter, and  the  contents  and  description 
of  the  packages  were  to  be  ascertained  by 
the  number  and  marks  on  the  outeide,  for 
it  was  in  the  nature  of  the  Bast  India  com- 
modities, that  they  could  not  be  opened 
without  destruction.    The  packages  must 
thus  be  taken  to  contain  what  they  were 
stated  to  contain,  and  the  greatest  frauds 
musi*be  the  consequence.    Their  lordships 
should  examine,  therefore,  what  would  be 
the  necessary  effect  of  overturning  the 
system  established  at  London,  so  essential 
to  the  mercantile  returns,  as  well  as  to  the 
political  functions  of  the  Company.    The 
Ottt-ports,  it  was  said,  were  not  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  privilege  of  receiving  the 
advantage  and  extension  of  the  imports, 
,  without  affording  securities  as  to  the  re- 
venue.    Had  this  been  examined,  it  would 
be  found  that  due  securities  were  impocible, 
without  such  a  degree  of  expence  as  the 
out- ports  could  not  apply  to  this  purpose. 
The  fitness  of  the  out- ports  was  to  be  de- 
clared by  Orders  in  Council  at  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  lords  commissioners  of 
his  Majesty's  Treasury.      What  security  | 
was  this  to  the  Company  ?    The  lords  of 
the  Treasury  possessed  a  similar  power 
with  regard  to  ports,  to  which  the  benefits 
of  the  warehousing  acts  were  to  be  ex- 
tended, and  the  law  had  declared,  that 
such  ports  only  should  enjoy  those  benefits 
as  should  appear  to  deserve  it  from  their 
situation,  the  extent  of  their  commerce, 
and  the  possibility  of  affording  adequate 
security  to  the  revenue. 

Yet  in  the  face  of  these  rec^uisites,  and 
in  opposition  to  the  opinions  ot  the  boards 
of  revenue,  had  the  lords  commissioners 
of  the  Treasury,  at  different  periods,  ex- 
tended the  warehoQsiog  system  to  ports 
(he  might  rather  say)  inland  towns,  si- 
tuated many  miles  from  the  sea  coast,  such 
as  Gloacester,  Chester,  Exeter,  and  others. 


which  might  be  easily  named.  Where 
then  was  the  security  to  the  Company, 
that  similar  indulgences  might  not  bo 
granted  to  places  equally  unfit  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  commodities  of  Asia  ?  In 
point  of  fact,  there  was  no  security  either 
for  the  Company  or  for  the  revenue,  ex- 
cept in  the  controul  of  parliament.  No 
out-port  should  be  licensed,  except  oa 
proof  of  adequate  security  previously  ex- 
nibited  to  parliament.  Nor  was  this  all  ; 
for,  while  the  East  India  Company  held 
open  sales  at  stated  periods,  and  invited 
public  competition,  no  notice  was  taken  oF 
the  out- ports ;  nor  was  any  provision 
made,  requiring,  on  their  part,  the  adoption 
of  a  system  which  was  so  beneficial,  by 
its  fairness  and  publicity,  and  which  bad 
been  productive  of  so  many  essential  ad- 
vantages to  the  honest  and  industrious 
trader.  Whilst  it  was  undeniable,  there* 
fore,  that  the  provisions  in  the  Manifest 
Act  did  not  afford  complete  protection 
against  smuggling,  what  security  was  to 
be  given  by  the  out- ports  to  the  revenue  ? 
How  were  they  to  pledge  themselves,  that 
the  duties  on  the  commodities  of  India 
would  be  both  as  productive,  and  as 
promptly  and  safely  collected,  as  they 
were  by  the  East  India  Company  ? 

What  would  also  be  the  efiect  of  the 
system  proposed  on  the  port  of  London  ? 
What  its  effect  on  the  vast  capital  ex- 
pended under  the  supposition,  that  the 
trade  would  Be  continued  at  that  port  ? 
On  all  those  arrangements,  which  had  the 
effect  of  giving  such  security  to  the  re- 
venue—arrangements established  by  the 
traders— not  from  any  abstract  love  of 
loyalty,  but  on  the  conviction,  that  the 
interest  of  the  revenue  was  intimately 
connected  with  their  own  ?  Would  their 
lordships  break  down  this  system  merelv 
to  give  hopes  to  the  out-ports,  which 
would  finally  prove  (he  was  convinced)  as 
delusive  as  they  were  unjust  at  the  oatset. 

He  would  candidly  confess,  that  if  the 
present  question  were  one  of  a  firee  trade 
in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  be  ihoold 
never  be  induced  to  contend  against  the 
proposed  extension;  but  if  their  lordships 
could  not  give  freedom  of  commerce 
without  injuring  great  political  rights,  and 
without  destroying  vast  capital,  which 
had  been  expendea  on  the  undoubted  on- 
dentanding  and  good  &ith  of  the  cootinn* 
anceof  the  existing  system  of  trade  to 
India,  they  would  not  feel  themselves 
justified  in  acceding  tothe  measure.  The 
ordinary  claims  of  all  the  subjects  of  tbia 
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empire  to  the  benefits  of  free  trade  geoe- 
raliyf  were  materially  different  from  the 
consideration  of  the  claims  now  made  to 
the  enjoyment  of  a.  system  of  commerce 
originally  vested  and  condacted  by  a  par- 
ticular set  of  men,  and  raised  to  the  most 
fioarishiug  state,  by  the  exertions,  enter- 
prize,  and  expense  of  a  particular  com- 
pany. He  esteemed  it  abstractedly  a 
great  political  principle,  that  commerce 
should  be  unfettered — that  it  should  find 
its  own  level;  but  this  principle  should 
be  restrained  and  regulated  by  political 
considerations.  Whether  or  no  it  might 
be  proper  for  them  to  allow  a  man  to  enter 
Into  a  trade  in  which  they  were  convinced 
he  would  ruin  himself,  they  certainly 
ought  not  to  grant  such  a  liberty  without 
inquiring  as  to  its  effects  on  great  political 
rights,  or  its  injury  to  the  interests  of 
others ;  and  if  there  existed  a  danger,  it 
was  their  duty  to  provide  against  it,  by 
taking  away  the  speculative  advantage. 
Waa  it  supposed,  that  any  influx  of  British 
commodities  into  India,  would^  on  a  sudden, 
give  the  natives  either  the  desire  of  pos- 
sessing, or  the  power  of  purchasing  them? 
Was  it  supposed,  that  it  would  at  once  in- 
crease the  productiveness  of  the  country, 
or  the  moral  character  of  its  inhabitants  ? 
He  hoped  arayj)f  discretion  would  en- 
lighten the  councils  of  the  government— 
that  they  would  uphold  the  present  system 
with  such  tnodifications  as  were  in  former 
times  proposed,  and  to  which  the  Company 
themselves  had  agreed.  The  propositions  of 
lord  Melville  (a  name,  on  this  question,  to 
be  mentioned  with  reverence),  which,  in 
1800,  had  been  submitted  to  the  Company, 
would  sive  all  the  facility  to  the  employ- 
ment of  British  capital,  which  could  be 
given  consistently  with  the  essential  prin- 
ciple of  maintaining  the  Company. 

Upon  the  subsequent  Resolutions,  (he 
meant  the  4th,  5ih,  and  6th,)  he  should 
not  ofier  any  remarks,  nor  had  he  any  ob- 
jections to  make  to  them. 

With  respect  to  the  7  th  Resolution,  which 
related  to  the  building  of  ships  in  India,  he 
would  content  himself  with  asserting,  that 
shipsnow  built  in  India  were  entitled  to  Bri- 
tish registry.  As  to  the  seamen  also,  bom 
within  our  territories  in  India,  they  were, 
(he  was  convinced,)  British  seamen  under 
the  Navigation  Act,  and  would  in  any 
court  of  law  be  recognized  as  such.  With- 
out entering!  howeyer,  into  the  discussion 
of  the  general  point  of  right,  it  would  be 
highly  desirable,  on  these  subjects,  that 
the  point  should  be  ascertained  \   that  if 
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the  seamen  were  to  be  considered  as  Bri« 
tish,  and  the  ships  entitled  to  registry,  the 
rights  should  be  announced.  With  regard 
to' navigating  the  ships  of  private  traders, 
in  time  of  peace,  with  a  majority  of  Bri- 
tish seamen,  he  thought  the  restriction  in^ 
politic,  because  the  British  merchants  re* 
sident  in  India  would  not  wish  to  depart 
from  such  a  system,  and,  in  time  of  peace, 
would  prefer  British  seamen.  It  was, 
however,  of  the  highest  importance,  that 
the  private  traders  should  know  the 
grounds  on  which  they  stood.  ^ 

He  had  no  objection  to  the  Otb  Resolu- 
tion, which  gave  greater  extent  to  the 
royal  authority  over  the  appointment  of 
the  ffqp ernor-general ;  and  as  to  the  1 1  tb, 
he  should  postpone  his  remarks  on  it  to 
the  conclusion  of  his  speech,  when  he 
should  express  his  opinion  as  to  all  its 
bearings. 

Having  stated  his  opinion  as  to  the  Re« 
solutions  where  obscurities  existed,  and  as 
to  those  especially  which  tended  to  fix  in 
the  seat  of  government  a  power  shorn  of 
all  its  means  of  action,  he  should  advert  to 
those  subjects  on  which  he  conceived 
there  were  omissions  of  such  importance  as 
to  call  for  all  the  wisdom  of  the  noble  lord 
(lord  Buckiaghamsbir/e).  He  (marquis 
Wellesley)  had  never  been  an  advocate 
for  the  separation  of  the  royal  authority 
from  that  of  the  Company,  but  had  al- 
ways maintained,  that  the  greatest  ad  van- 
Uge  resulted  from  their  amalgamation ; 
but  he  thought  that  improvements  on  the 
existing  state  of  things  were  requisite,  and 
capable  of  being  applied.  He  had  always 
thought  that  the  power  of  the  government 
at  home  over  the  executive  power  of  the 
Company  was  deficient,  both  in  strength 
and  promptitude ;  and  that  the  Company's 
administrative  power  would  derive  strength 
and  dignity  from  the  influence  of  the 
crown.  The  mercantile  character  of  the 
Company  should  be  connected  with  the 
political  as  closely  as  possible,  but  the 
Company  would  find  in  the  controul  of 

f>arliament  over  the  former,  as  well  as  the 
atter  part  of  their  conduct,  the  best  seca» 
rity ;  and  to  parliament  their  conduct,  as 
merchants,  should  accordingly  be  sub- 
jected. 

A  most  essential  point  was,  that  the 
local  governments  should  know  to  whom 
they  were  to  be  responsible.  When  they 
had  received  instructions,  (such  as  they 
had  formerly  received)  as  to  the  most  im- 
portant system  of  policy  which  had  ever 
been  applied  to  our  eastern  empire— *« 
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system  founded  on  a  princi|>1e  which,  as 
experience  had  proved,  had  diflPused 
peace  over  regions  which  were  before  ail 
ruin  and  devastation,  and  which  had  ex- 
tended British  dominion  where  Christian 
voice  had  never  been  heard  before, — such 
instructions  might  be  disavowed  at  plea- 
sure, as  in  the  important  case  in  question 
they  had  been.  The  local  gover/iments, 
as  well  as  the  Company,  should  be  con- 
4rouled,  but  not  by  an  amphibious  autho- 
rity. 

Another  surprising  omission  was,  the 
whole  subject  of  the  army  in  India,  except 
as  to  the  settling  the  quota  of  King's  troops ; 
and  here  he  thought  it  might  be  very 
fairly  remarked,  that  great  benefit  to  the 
interests  of  India,  and  of  the  empire,  might 
be  eflected,  were  a  system  devised  to 
mark  with  distinctness,  the  military  and 
civil  duties.  The  greatest  mischiefs  which 
had  arisen  in  India  were  produced  by  the 
collision  of  the  civil  and  military  authori* 
ties ;  and  though  when  he  (lord  W.)  held 
the  situation  of  governor-general,  from  the 
excellent  temper  of  the  functionaries,  and 
the  exigencies  of  the  times,  and  finally 
from  the  brilliant  successes  of  the  army,  that 
collision  did  not  occur,  yet  be  bad  thought 
it  his  doty  to  beg  his  Majesty  either. to 
relieve  him  from  the  weight  of  his  situa- 
tion; or  to  confer  on  him  the  office  of  cap- 
tain-general. Serious  difficulties  had  since 
occurred  from  the  disputes  of  the  military 
,■  and  civil  authorities,  and  he  was  of  opi- 
nion, that  an  effectual  remedy  for  this  evil 
could  not  be  too  speedily  provided. 

He  came  now  to  a  point  of  the  utmost 
delicacy  and  difficulty  ;  but  which,  not- 
withstanding, would  be  benefited  by  dis- 
cussion in  parliament,  before  which  dis- 
cussion, delicacy  and  difficulty  had  often 
vanished.  The  army  in  India  rested  too 
much  on  the  footing  of  profit,  without  re- 
ference to  honours  at  home.  An  army 
more  full,  than  the  army  in  India,  of  ho- 
Boar,  loyalty,  and  valour,  he  had  never 
seen;  and  he  could  not  have  conceived 
that  it  would,  under  any  authority,  have 
become  otherwise.  He  had  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  trying  them  under  great  difficul- 
ties and  privations,  at  a  distance  from  their 
homes  and  families ;  and  yet  their  energy 
and  zeal  never  abated.  In  the  wars  of 
Mysore  and  Egypt,  the  native  troops  did 
not  hesitate  to  embark  in  ships,  although 
that  was  contrary  to  their  usages  and  pre- 
judices: and  the  reason  that  they  so  rea- 
dily consented  to  embark  was,  from  seeing 
that  there  was  nothing  like  compulsion  or 
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violence  employed  to  induce  them  to  em- 
bark.    It  was  in  this  manner  that  preju- 
dices were  likely  to  be  done  away.     Bat 
it  did  happen,  somehow  or  other,  that  the 
officers  of  the  army  in  India  were  not  held' 
forward  to  public  view  as  much  as  other 
officers  jn  other  parts  of  the  world  ;  and  . 
they  felt,  that  honour  and  distinctions  were 
conferred  for  services  •  not  more  merito- 
rious or  important,  than  their  own,  which 
were  denied  to  them.     As  there  had  beeo 
recently  a  great  deduction  of  the  profitsof 
the  military  servants  of  the  Company,  he 
thought  that  government    should  device 
some  means  of  conferring  honours  on  the 
meritorious  officers  of  the  Company. 

The  next  point  which  he  thought  wai 
omitted  in  the  Resolutions,  and  which  it 
would  be  very  necessary  to  bear  in  mind, 
was  the  situation  in  which  the  territories 
of  the  Company  would  be  placed  after  the 
return  of  peace.  It  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  guard  them  from  the  danger  of  being 
inundated  with  foreign  adventurers.  Many 
of  those  adventurers  might  penetrate  into 
the  interior  beyond  the  verge  of  our  set- 
tlements, or  the  controul  of  our  law.  This 
was  a  danger  against  which  he  had  always 
wished  to  guard,  and  which  required  some 
provision  :  but  would  it  be  said,  that  be- 
cause this9anf2:er  might  arise  from  foreign 
adventurers,  that. on  that  account  it  would 
be  safe  to  allow  British  adventurers  to  re- 
sort to  India  in  any  number,  anS  without 
restriction  ? 

As  to  the  last  point,  which  regarded  the 
ecclesiastical  establishment  in  India,  he 
ahways  had  thought  that  our  ecclesiastical 
establishment  there,  did  not  rest  on  a  foot- 
ing sufficiently  respectable.  He  was  of 
opinion,  that  a  suitable  ecclesiastical  es- 
tablishment would  tend  to  elevate  the  Eu- 
ropean character  in  the  eyes  of  the  na- 
tives. Whether  the  proper  establishment 
wodld  be  a  bishop,  or  ard)deacons,  was  a 
matter  of  detail,  which  could  be  better 
discussed  out  of  that  House.  But  if  it 
were  intended  to  place  the  ecclesiastical 
establishment  there  on  a  more  dignified 
footing,  care  shoulii  be  taken  to  avoid  all 
collision  between  the  government  and  the 
church  establishment,  with  respect  to  their 
authorities,  by  means  similar  to  the  con- 
nection between  the  crown  and  church  in 
this  country,  and  in  Ireland.  From  recent 
events  which  had  taken  place  in  India,  it 
would,  however,  certainly  be  a  matter  of 
considerable  delicacy ;  and,  although  no 
mischief  misht  result  from  it,  yet  there 
was  a  pMaibOity  that  the  introduction  of  a 
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very  considerable  novelty  oF  this  descrip- 
iton  in  India,  might  occasion  seme  alarm 
among  the  natives. 

He  could  not,  however,  separate  this 
topic  from  what  he  conceived  a  most  ex- 
traordinary omission  in  the  Resolutions, — 
that  no  provision  at  all  appeared  to  be  in 
contemplation  for  the  education  of  either 
the  civil  or  military  officers  of  the  Com- 
pany in  India.  We  were  accustomed  in 
this  country,  to  see  education  and  learning 
combined  with  religion ;  and  he  thought 
that  nothing  could  tend  more  to  make  our 
religion  respectable  in  the  East,  than  to 
have  them  there  also  coml>ined.  He  was, 
therefore,  astonished  at  seeing  no  provi- 
sion at  all  made  for  the  education  of  the 
public  servants  in  India.  He  thought 
that  the  most  dignified  and  proper  mode 
of  combining  religion  with  learning  in 
India,  would  be  by  connecting  the  pro* 
posed  church  establishment  with  that  col- 
Jegiate  institution  which  had  been  esta- 
blished at  Calcutta,  and  which  still  ex- 
isted there,  althoogh  not  in  as  flourishing 
a  state  as  it  had  formerly  been. 

As  to  the  benefits  of  extending  Chris- 
tianity to  the  natives  of  the  East,  there 
was  no  man  less  willing  than  himself  to 
throw  a  shade  over  so  bright  a  prospect : 
but  he  must  say,  that  if  we  expected  suc- 
cess, it  must  proceed  from  gradual  and 
temperate  proceedings ;  and  by  no  means 
better  than  by  combining  religion  with 
education.     This  measure  should  not  ap- 
pear to  be  recommended  from  the  autho- 
rity of  the  government,  because  in  the 
East,  the  recommendation  of  the  govern- 
ment is  supposed  to  be  almost  equivalent 
to  a  mandate.     He  knew  no  better  means 
of  diffusing  the  christian  religion,  without 
giving  alarm  to  the  natives,  than  by  plac- 
ing the  head  of  the  church  establishment 
in  India  at  the  head  of  the  collegiate  esta- 
blishment at  Fort  William,  whei'e  there 
would  always  be  a  number  of  learned  na- 
tives employed  in  instroctins  the  pupils  in 
the  eastern  languages ;   and  by  the  gra- 
dual diffusion  of  knowledge,  which  would 
result  from  this  intercourse  between  those 
learned  natives  and  the  dignitaries  of  our 
church  in  India. 

With  regard  to  the  missionaries,  he  must 
say,  that  while  he  was  in  India,  he  never 
knew  of  any  danger  arising  from  them ; 
neither  had  he  heard  of  any  impression 
produced  by  them  in  the  way  of  conversion. 
The  greater  number  of  them  were  in  the 
Danish  settlements,  but  he  never  heard  of 
any  convulsions,  or  any  alarm  being  pro- 
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daced  by  them.  Some  of  them,  particu- 
larly Mr.  Carey,  were  very  learned  men, 
and  had  been  employed  in  the  college  in 
Bengal.  He  had  always  considered  the 
missionaries  who  were  in  India  during  his 
time,  as  a  quiet,  orderly,  discreet,  and 
learned  body ;  and  he  had  employed  many 
of  them  in  the  education  of  youth,  and  in 
translating  the  Scriptures  into  the  eastern 
languages.  He,  however,  had  issued  no 
order,  nor  given  any  authority  for  the  dis- 
semination of  those  translations  among  the 
natives.  He  had  thought  it  his  duty  to 
have  the  Scriptures  translated  into  the  Ian* 
guages  of  the  East,  and  to  give  the  learned 
natives  employed  in  the  translation  the 
advantage  of  access  to  the  sacred  fountains 
of  divine  truth.  He  thought  that  a  Chris- 
tian governor  could  not  have  done  less, 
and  knew,  that  a  British  governor  ought 
not  to  do  more. 

Lord  Wellesley  then  recapitulated  his 
different  objections  to  the  Resolutions  pro- 
posed.    If,  indeedj  a  project  had   been 
formed  for  the  complete  demolition  of  the 
Company,  and  for  the  creation  of  a  new 
government  upon  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
and  venerable  fabric,  at  least  it  might  be 
said  that  the  plan  was  bold  and  decisive ;  . 
but  in  the  scheme  now  proposed,  no  such 
vigour. was  to  be  traced ;  nor  was  its  defi- 
ciency supplied   by  wisdom  or.  policy : 
the  East  India  Company  was  to  be  conti- 
nued as  the  organ  and  instrument^  without 
any  of  the  power  and  authority  necessary 
for  government.     Ministers  called  upon  it 
to  perform  that  for  which  their  streneth 
would  be  inadequate :   they  insisted  that 
the  flood-gates  of  commerce  should   be 
opened,  and  the  Company  was  to  sink  or 
swim  as  chance  directed.    They  withered 
the  limbs  and  enervated  the  body;  and 
then  demanded    that  it  should  perform 
those  wonders,  which  it  had  been  able  to 
execute  in  the  height  and  plenitude  of  its 
vigour :  no  commensurate  advantage  was 
ofiered  in  the  way  of  compensation ;  our 
revenues    would    be    endangered;     our 
manufactures  would,  perhaps,  be  ruined* 
and  no  additional  benefit  could  be  derived 
from  an  open  trade.     Under  all  these  cir- 
cumstances, he  felt  it  his  duty  to  resist 
any  general  alteration  of  the  system,  and 
in  order  to  place  his  views  in  the  clearest 
light,  and  to  support  them  by  facts,  he 
should  conclude  by  moving  for  a  variety 
of  documents  upon  the  subject,  some  of 
which  might   be  before  the  House,  and 
others  might  even  be  before  the  public^ 
but  which  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to 
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bring  into  one  distinct  point  of  view,  to 
elucidate  this  important  and  intricate  sub- 
ject. Lord  Wellesley  then  moved  for  the 
following  papers:  1.  "  Copy  of  a  letter 
from  the  governor-general  to  the  court  of 
directors,  relative  to  the  private  trade  of 
India,  dated  the  30th  of  September,  1800. 
2.  Copy  of  a  minute  of  the  governor- 
general,  relative  to  the  college  of  Fort 
William,  dated  the  18th  of  August,  1800; 
together  with  copies  of  the  regulation  for 
the  establishment  of  that  college  dated  the 
10th  of  July,  1800,  and  of  the  statutes  of 
the  college  of  Fort  William.  3.  Copy  of 
a  letter  from  the  governor-general  in 
council  to  the  government  of  Fort  St. 
George,  dated  the  19th  of  July,  ISO^,  re- 
lative to  the  internal  government,  and 
mode  of  providing  the  investment  at  Fort 
St.  George.  4.  An  account,  shewing  the 
amount  of  duties,  of  customs,  and  of  any 
other  duties  paid  in  every  year,  during 
the  last  five  years,  to  the  geyernments  of 
the  Sast  India  Company  in  India,  on  the 
trade  to  and  from  Great  Britain.  5.  An 
account  of  the  establishments  of  officers  of 
customs  throughout  India,  with  the  total 
expence  of  the  same.  6.  An  account  of 
the  average  annual  amount,  for  five  years, 
of  duties  paid  to  his  Majesty's  revenue  of 
customs  and  excise  in  England,  on  all 
goods  imported  from  India  and  China,  ex- 
Eibiting  the  gross  average  amount  of  duties 
received,  the  charges  of  collection  and 
management,  and  the  net  average  amount 
of  the  respective  duties  paid  into  his  Ma- 
jesty's exchequer.  7.  Copy  of  a  letter 
from  the  governorr  general  in  council  to 
the  court  of  directors  in  the  financial  de- 
partment, dated  the  10th  of  October,  1812. 
8.  An  account  of  the  description  and 
amount  of  supplies  furnished  from  India 
to  China,  in  the  years  1/98  and  1812,  re- 
spectively. 9.  An  account  of  the  des- 
cription and  expense  of  the  commercial 
establishments  of  the  East  India  Company 
in  India  and  China,  on  an  average  of  five 
years." 

The  Earl  of  Bucktf^Kamshire,  in  rising* 
immediately  after  his  noble  friend,  trusted 
that  their  lordships  would  do  him  the  jus- 
tice to  believe,  that  he  was  not  insensible 
to  the  disadvantages  under  which  he  was 
placed.  In  addressing  them  after  the  very 
eloquent  speech  they  bad  just  heard ;  but 
it  was  not  possible  for  him  to  be  silent  on 
the  present  occasion,  without  an  absolute 
neglect  of  his  official  duty. 

His  noble  friend  had  charged  his  Ma- 
jesty's mimsters  with  bringing  forward  a 


great  and  extensive  system,  combining 
interests  of  the  utmost  importance,  and 
involving  subjects  of  the  most  complicated 
nature,  without  affording  those  explana- 
tions, or  laying  before  the  House  that  in- 
formation which  a  question  of  such  mag- 
nitude indisputably  required*  He  could 
not  plead  guilty  to  that  charge,  and  he 
must  acknowledge  it  was  not  without  sur- 
prize, that  he  had  heard  such  a  charge 
from  his  noble  friend,  because  he  could 
not  be  ignorant,  that  two  years  ago,  with 
a  view  to  this  great  question,  a  select 
committee  had  been  appointed  for  the 
consideration  of  the  affairs  of  India,  upon 
the  motion  of  a  noble  lortl  in  his  eye 
(lord  Lauderdale)  of  which  his  noble 
friend  was  a  member,  but  that  he  never 
once  had  attended  that  Committee ;  that 
with  all  the  fcnoi/vledge  and  all  the  infor- 
mation he  possessed  upon  that  subject, 
he  had  not  condescended  to  cast  one  ray 
of  light  upon  their  proceedings,  and  cer- 
tainly by  his  example  had  shewn  how 
little  weight  he  attached  to  any  enquiry 
that  might  be  instituted.  The  House 
would  therefore  judge  with  what  grace 
such  an  imputation  came  from  his  noble 
friend.  Lord  Buckinghamshire  however 
was  not  disposed  to  admit  to  him,  or  to 
any  other  person,  that  there  was  any- 
ground  for  that  charge.  The  yoluminous 
reports  and  papers  upon  their  lordships' 
table  furnished  a  complete  refutation  to  it, 
and  he  would  venture  to  say,  that  there 
never  was  a  subject  brought  before  their 
lordships,  upon  which  more  ample  means 
of  information  had  been  supplied. 

He  did  not  think  that  it  was  quite  candid 
in  his  noble  friend  to  complain  that  no 
opening  speech  by  way  of  explanation 
had  been  made;  because  he  must, know 
that  the  precedents  in  the  cases  of  the 
Irish  propositions,  and  the  Union  between 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  were  intended 
to  be  followed.  And  the  resolutions,  at 
in  these  cases,  were  not  to  be  regularly 
submitted  for  discussion  until  they  had 
been  communicated  from  the  House  of 
Commons.  It  had  indeed  been  agreed,  in 
order  to  save  time,  that  the  parties  who 
were  desirous  to  produce  evidence  upon 
the  subject,  should  be  afforded  the  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  10.  And  a  committee 
had  been  appointed  for  that  purpose  ; 
but  the  course  of  proceeding  in  principle 
was  conformable  to  the  precedents  al- 
luded to,  and  the  mere  taking  of  evi- 
dence was  an  arrangement  adopted  for 
the  conrenience  of  all  parties. 
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His  noble  friend  in  commenting  upon 
the  Resolutions  bad  been  pleased  to  say« 
that  be  bad  never  before  heard  of  a  rule 
being  destroyed  by  tbe  exceptions.  He 
had  been  so  often  entertained  when  his 
<noble  friend  had  been  disposed  to  be 
amusing,  that  he  always  heard  him  in 
that  strain  with  great  pleasure  ;  but  upon 
the  present  occasion  he  thought  his  plea- 
santry had  been  misapplied.  The  ques- 
tion of  the  China  trade  had  been  brought 
forward^  as  preliminary  to  the  subsequent 
reaolutions,  because  it  was  the  point  upon 
which  it  was  apprehended  the  most  se* 
rioQs  differences  of  opinion  might  arise,  and 
because  it  was  not  possible  to  frame  any 
arrangement  for  the  renewal  of  the  East 
India  Company's  charter,  that  had  not 
reference  to  that  question  as  of  paramount 
importance. 

His  noble  friend  had  gone  at  great 
length  into  a  discussion  of  the  dangers  that 
would  result  from  an  unlimited  intercourse 
of  persons  of  all  descriptions,  with  the 
interior  of  India,  without  those  restraints 
which  every  man  who  knew  any  thing  of 
the  country,  must  feel  to  be  indispensibly 
necessary.  He  was  perfectly  ready  to 
agree  with  his  noble  friend  to  the  full 
extent  upon  that  point,  and  he  did  not 
believe  there  was  a  difference  of  opinion 
upon  the  subject;  but  his  noble  friend 
had  been  pleased  to  conjure  up  a  phan- 
tom, in  order  to  fight  a  battle,  where 
there  could  be  no  doubt  of  his  obtaining 
a  complete  victory.  If,  however,  there 
was  danser  to  be  apprehended  by  the 
efflux  of  adventurers  from  opening  the 
trade  to  India  from  the  outports,  so  far  at 
least,  the  government  had  the  authority 
of  the  Court  of  Directors,  who,  it  would 
appear  from  the  printed  correspondence, 
bad  concurred  in  that  measure  under  the 
existing  restrictions  as  far  as  related  to  the 
export  trade;  and  it  could  hardly  be 
argued,  that  the  danger  could  in  any  shape 
be  increased  by  the  import  from  India, 
or  that  it  was  not  exclusively  affected  by 
the  proposed  arrangement  for  the  export 
from  this  country. 

With  reference  to  the  advantages  to  be 
expected  firom  an  extension  of  tbe  com- 
merce of  India  to  the  Brituh  merchaQts, 
lord  Buckinghamshire  would  quote  an  au- 
thority entitled  on  every  account  to  the 
greatest  weight;  he  meant  the  authority 
of  his  noble  &iend  when  governor  general 
of  India,  who  in  a  letter  written  from 
Bengal  in  the  year  1800  expressed  him- 
•elf  in  the  following  terms  ^ 


'  Were  the  British  merchants  in  India 
permitted  to  provide  their  own  tonnage 
as  occasion  might  require,  every  reason 
exisu  to  justify  a  belief  that  they  would 
soon  possess  themselves  of  nearly  the 
whole  private  export  trade  from  India, 
and  would  render  London  the  universal 
ifiart  for  the  manufiictures  and  produce 
of  Asia. 

'  If  the  capital  of  the  merchants  in 
India,  and  the  remittance  of  the  fortunes 
of  individuals,  should  not  supply  funds 
sufficient  for  tbe  conduct  of  the  whole 
export  trade  from  India  to  Europe,  no 
dangerous  consequences  conld  result 
from  applying  to  this  branch  of  com- 
merce capital  drawn  directly  from  the 
British  empire  in  Europe. 

'  Beneficial  consequences  of  tbe  utmost 
importance  would  certainly  result  to  the 
British  empire  in  India  from  any  consi« 
derable  encrease  of  its  active  capital, 
which  is  known  not  to  bear  a  just  pro* 
portion  to  the  productive  powers  of  tha 
country. 

'  If  the  extension  of  additional  indul- 
gences to  the  British  merchants  neces* 
sarily  involved  the  admission  of  nu- 
merous British  adventurers  into  Indi^ 
the  wisdom  of  your  honourable  court 
could  not  foil  to  remark,  that  your  ffo* 
vemment  can  always  with  less  difficulty 
controul  the  operations  of  British  than 
those  of  foreign  agents,  while  the  danger 
to  be  apprehended  from  the  views  and 
designs  of  foreigners  of  every  descrip- 
tion must  ever  be  greater  than  any 
which  can  probably  arise  from  an  in- 
creased resort  of  British  subjects,  under 
such  limitations  and  restraints  as  your 
wisdom  may  frame,  and  the  vigilance  of 
your  governments  in  India  may  be 
enabled  to  enforce* 

«  But  it  does  not  appear  probable,  that 
any  encrease  of  the  private  British  trade 
of  India  would  necessarily  produce  a 

Eroportional  augmentation  in  the  nuos- 
er  of  British  agents  resorting  to  your 
dominions;  the  British  merchants  now 
resident  in  India,  being  equal  to  the  con- 
duct of  much  more  extensive  concerns, 
and  likely  to  be  employed  by  persons 
engaged    in  commercial    concerns    at 
home,  who  might  easily  conduct  their 
operations  with  India  through  those  Bri- 
tish subjects  actually  established  within 
your  dominions.' 
If  such  were  the  opinions  of  the  noble 
lord  when  he  was  governor  general   in 
India,  is  it  possible  he  can  now  expect  to 
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excite  in  yoar  lordships'  minds  an  appre- 
hension of  dangers  which  did  not  alarm 
him  in  the  responsible  situation  which  he 
then  held  ?  Were  there ,not  now  a  nom* 
ber  of  British  merchants  in  India,  capable 
pf  acting  as  agents  for  private  traders, 
without  a  necessary  encrease  of  European 
residents  ?  Upon  what  grounds  was  parlia- 
ment to  refuse  to  place  the  subjects  of  our 
own  empire  upon  terms  that  had  been 
conceded  to  foreign  nations  ?  -  He  had 
oflen  heard  of  commercial  treaties  where 
ii  was  stipulated,  that  the  cohtracting 
parties  should  be  placed  on  the  same 
footing  as  the  most  favoured  nations  ;  but 
he  had  never  heard  of  a  treaty  where  it 
was  stipulated  that  they  should  be  more 
favoured  than  native  subjects. 

He  admitted  that  practical  advantages 
ought  not  to  be  sacrificed  to  theor^ical 
speculations  ;  but  here,  actual  experience 
wa^  brought  in  aid  of  speculative  policy, 
and  he  only  called  upon  their  lordships  to 
grant  to  British  subjects,  the  same  advan- 
tages as  Were  enjoyed  by  Americans. 
.  In  the  year  1806-7,  the  exports  from 
America  and  foreign  Europe  to  British 
India,  had  been  I,95S,000/.  and  the  im- 
ports nearly  1,600,000/  ;  whereas  the  im- 
ports of  the  Company  for  that  year  had 
been  only  1,200,000/.;  would  not  this  trade, 
carried  on  as  it  was  by  Americans,  without 
any  ofthe  alleged  inconveniences,have  been 
a  considerable  object  to  British  subjects  ? 
He  thought  it  was  by  no  means  fair  to 
describe  all  the  persons  who  were  likely 
-  to  embark  in  the  trade  under  the  general 
head  of  adventurers* 

There  were  many  of  them  from  whose 
admission  into  India  no  serious  danger 
could  be  apprehended.  Besides,  buch  was 
the  wealth  at  present  of  the  native  mer- 
chants in  Calcutta,  that  there  could  be 
very  little  difficulty  in  procuring  the  in- 
vestments there,  without  the  necessity  of 
going  into  the  interior  of  the  country. 
At  Calcutta  there  were  many  native  mer- 
chants who  had  general  correspondence 
throughout  all  the  provinces  of  India, 
and  the  means  of  providing  an  invest- 
ment in  that  city  almost  to  any  amount 
were  coiMtantly  encreasing.  [Lord  Buck- 
highamsbire  here  read  the  following  ex- 
tract from  the  Report  on  the  External 
Commerce  df  India,  dated  Dec.  28th, 
1804.] 

Para.  \l.  "  Previous  to  the  year  1798, 
a  ship  arriving  in  the  Bengal  river  with 
funds  to  the  extent  of  only  30,000/.  sterl- 
iogi  and  in  want  of  bale  goods«  was  com- 


pelled to  remain  until  they  could  be  ma- 
nufactured at  the  d  IfFerent  aurungs ;  where- 
as, at  the  present  period,  there  are  seldom 
less  than  one  million  sterling  in  value  of 
cloths  belonging  to  the  native  merchants 
deposited  in  Calcutta  for  sale,  and  of  every 
other  species  of  merchandize  in  an  equal 
proportion ;  from  twenty  days  to  one 
month  is  at  present  solely  necessary  to 
obtain  a  cargo  for  a  ship  of  300  tons,  and 
vessels  of  greater  burthen  in  proportion." 

Para.  12.  "  Although  it  is  impossible 
to  form  any  accurate  estimate  of  the  pre- 
sent surplu.^  of  British  native  circulating 
capital  at  the  presidencies  of  Fort  Wiu 
liam  and  Bombay,  yet  the  capital  belong- 
ing to  the  native  monied  and  commer- 
cial interests  in  Calcutta  alone  cannot 
possibly  be  less  than  sixteen  millions  sterl- 
ing employed  in  the  government  funds, 
loans  and  discounts  to  individuals,  ex- 
ternal and  internal  trade,  and  various  other 
ways  totally  foreign  to  their  former  pur- 
suits, beyond  what  it  was  in  1797-8." 

Para.  1 3.  "  The  formerly  timid  Hindoo 
now  lends  money  on  respondentia  on 
distant  voyages,  engages  in  speculations 
to  various  parts  of  the  world,  and  as  an 
underwriter  in  the  different  insurance 
offices, — erects  indigo  works  in  various 
parts  of  Bengal,  and  is  just  as  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  principles  and  British 
laws  respecting  commerce  as  the  gene* 
rality  of  European  merchants,  and  enjoys 
moreover  two  very  ereat  advantages  over 
the  latter,  the  first  \n  trading  on  bis  own, 
instead  of  a  borrowed  capital,  and  se- 
condly of  living  and  conducting  his  busi- 
ness at  probably  1-lOth  of  the  espence  of 
the  European." 

Para.  19.  "  The  town  of  Calcutta  Is 
increasing  in  population  from  varlpus  parts 
of  India  ;  a  family  of  Asiatic  Jews  from 
Juddha,  of  considerable  opulence,  have 
lately  settled  in  this  emporium  for  com- 
merce, and  many  more  are  expected  from 
the  numerous  ports  in  the  Arabian  and 
Persian  gulphs.  The  value  of  the  imports 
has  certainly  encreased  about  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  pounds  sterling 
annually  since  1798  9,  which  is  princi- 
pally to  be  ascribed  to  the  increase  of  tUe 
inland  trade,  and  the  demand  for  very 
many  articles  of  BTIiish  manufacture 
among  the  natives  both  at  Fort  William 
and  the  out  stations,  who  seldom  have 
less  than  one  or  two  rooms  at  present  in 
their  dwelling  houses,  that  are  not  orna- 
mented with  looking  glasses,  lamps,  pic- 
tures, &c.  in  the  European  sty  ie^  which 
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equally  prerailt  al  the  other  presidenciea ; 
but  particularly  at  Bombay,  where  the 
Persic  merchants  from  their  general  trade 
iiave  imbibed  notions  of  luxury  and  extra* 
▼agance  unknown  to  their  ancestors/' 

Fara.  22.  "  Of  the  capability  of  Ben- 
gal to  encrease  the  exports  to  Great  Bri- 
taiuj  no  better  proot  can  be  adduced 
than  by  stating  that  the  value  of  the  mer- 
chandize shipped  to  London  in  1797 '8, 
yn2A  only  about  800,0001.  sterling ;  whereas, 
io  a  most  unfavourable  season  for  the 
produce  of  indigo,  viz.  1802-3,  the  value 
of  merchandize  exported  to  Great  Britain 
was  nearly  1,^00,000/.  sterling.'' 

The  noble  lord  then  proceeded  to  main* 
tsdn,  that  were  the  trade  laid  open,  ade- 
quate security  against  smuggling  could 
he  obtained  by  the  system  or  manifests : 
it  was  not,  as  his  noble  friend  had  repre- 
sented, necessary  that  the  Custom-house 
officer  should  examine  the  cargo  at  the 
port  where  the  ships  cleared  out ;  the  ma- 
nifest was  framed  upon  the  declatation  of 
the  captain,  and  on  the  arrival  of  the  ship, 
the  cargo  was  required  to  correspond  with 
that  manifest.  I|  was  not  unusual  for 
ships  in  the  West  Indies  to  take  in  their 
cargoes  at  places  where  there  was  po 
Custom-house  officer,  and  proceed  from 
thence  to  some  port  where  they  could  ob- 
tain a  regular  manifest. 

The  evidence  which  had  been  given 
hefore  the  Committee  would  satisfy  their 
lordships  of  the  improbability  of  smug- 
gling to  any  extent  arising  from  vessels 
trading  to  the  eastern  islands.    All  they 
had  heard  from  persons  acquainted  with 
the  subject  tended  to  shew  the   impos- 
sibility of  carrying  on  the  illicit  trade  ap- 
prehended by  his  noble  friend  with  the 
natives  of  those  islands.     Indeed,  as  the 
ships  engaged  in  the  trade  would  be  at 
least  of  450  tons  in  burthen,  the  advan- 
tage of  a  smuggling  adventure  would  not 
warrant  the  risk  of  loss,  and  it  was  absurd 
io  suppose  that  a  merchant  would  subject 
himself  to  the  hazard  of  the  confiscation 
of  his  ship  and  cargo,  for  any  benefit  he 
might  derive  from  a  clandestine  impor- 
tation of  tea.     He  believed  as  the  India 
trade  was  conducted  at  present,  a  chief 
source  of  smuggling   was  by  the  Com- 
pany's officers  in  their  own  ships,  and  it 
oad  therefore  been  suggested^  that  if  the 
Company  would  pay  them  in  money  in- 
steao  of  privileged  tonnage,  the  evil  might 
in  a  great  degree  be  corrected,  much  to 
the  benefit  both  of  the  Company  and  the 
revenue. 

(VOL^XXV.) 


His  noble  friend  had  given  an  account 
of  a  box  having  been  found  filled'  with 
stones  instead  of  tea.  He  supposed  his 
noble  fi;iend  had  received  that  information 
at  the  India  House,  and  he  should  beg 
leave  to  enquire  if  he  had  learnt  at  th» 
same  time,  what  the  Company  had  dona 
on  the  occasion,  and  what  course  had  been' 
taken  to  discover  the  individuals  impU* 
cated  in  the  transaction. 

Lord  Buckinghamshire  contended  that, 
under  all  the  precautions  which  might 
be  adopted,  the  danger  of  a  clandestina 
introduction  of  piece  goods  to  any  amount 
was  altogether  visionary.  It  was  proposed, 
that  all  piece  goods  intended  foi-  home 
consumption  should  be  brought  to  the 
port  of  London,  and  there  exposed  to 
public  sale  as  at  present,  and  that  the 
duties  ad  valorem,  payable  on  goods  de- 
signed for  exportation,  should  be  estimated 
on  the  declaration  of  the  merchant  im- 
porting. Whether  at  the  port  of  London  or 
at  the  outports,  it  was  possible  that  a  slight 
diminution  of  revenue  might  arise  from 
taking  the  value  on  the  declaration  of  tha 
merchant,  but  so  trifling  a  circumstance 
should  not  be  allowed  to  operate  upon  aa 
arrangement  of  such  magnitude  as  that 
under  their  lordships'  consideration. 

Lord  Buckinghamshire  was  not  dis- 
posed to  question  the  law,  as  laid  down  by 
his  noble  friend  with  respect  to  the  alleged 
right  of  the  India  built  ships  to  registry 
in  this  country ;  but  he  was  justified  in 
Baying,  that  the  exercise  of  that  alleged 
right  had  been  considered  as  a  subject 
for  special  legislative  enactment.  In  the 
course  of  the  last  war  a  Bill  bad  passed 
for  the  purpose  of  allowing  ships  built  ia 
India  to  carry  on  the  trade  direct  between 
Great  Britain  and  India ;  and  since  the 
last  war  another  Bill  bad  been  enacted, 
continuing  that  permission  until  the  ex- 
piration of  the  Company's  exclusive 
charter. 

The  question  now,  therefore,  was  to  be 
viewed  with  reference  to  considerations  of 
no  small  importance,  not  merely  as  to  any 
existing  right  those  ships  might  have,  but 
as  to'  the  question  in  all  its  bearings  re* 
lative  to  the  shipping  of  this  country, 
both  with  regard  to  trade^  the  interests 
of  the  landed  property,  and  above  all  the 
attention  indispensibly  due  to  the  naval 
security  of  the  en)  pi  re. 

Under  this  impression  it  might  be 
deemed  advisable  to  restrict  the  India 
built  ships  to  the  trade  between  India  and 
Europe,  either  direct  or  circuitous,  in  the 

(2Z), 
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event  'of  any  arrangements  that  may  be 
made  for  opening  a  commerce  between 
our  Indian  pos8e8sions  and  South  America, 
or  direct  between  them  and  all  other 
countries*  with  the  exception  of  foreign 
Europe  and  our  own  colonies  in  North 
'  America, 

His  lordship  observed,  in  reply  to  some 
remarks  of  lord  Wellestey  concerning  the 
army,  that  the  government  having  no 
material  change  in  that  respect  in  con* 
temptation^  that  was  likely  to  require  le« 
gislaiive  enactment,  it  was  not  judged  ne« 
cessary  to  advert  to  it  further  than  had 
been  done  in  the  Resolution.  His  noble 
friend,  in  speaking  of  the  government  at 
borne,  bad  .represented  the  state  of  un- 
certainty under  which  a  governor  general 
might  be  placed^  respecting  the  authority 
under  which  he  acted. 

Lord  Buckinghamshire  was  not  aware 
ef  the  diflficuhy  to  which  he  had  parti- 
cularly alluded  ;  he  knew  that  when  bis 
noble  friend  was  in  India,  differences  had 
frequently  arisen  between  the  Board  of 
Controul  and  the  Court  of  Directors  with 
regard  to  his  measures-,  but  he  bad  always 
conceived  that  no  orders  could  be  sent  to 
the  governments  abroad^  but  through  the 
Court  of  Directors  or  the  Secret  Com- 
mittecw  and  that  no  dispatch  could  be  for- 
warded that  had  not  previously  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  commissioners  for  the  affairs 
of  India.  The  noble  earl  observed,  that 
DO  material  difference  of  opinion  appeared 
to  exist  between  lord  Wellesley  and  him- 
•elf.  upon  the  subject  of  the  ecclesiastical 
establishment,  but  upon  the  point  of  edu- 
cation as  connected  with  it,  be  was  satis- 
fied that  no  man  could  read  the  minutes 
of  his  uohle  friend  on  the  establishment 
of  a  college  in  Calcutta,  without  enter- 
taining the  highest  opinions  of  the  ability 
with  which  they  were  drawn.  Much  bow- 
ever  as  he  admired  the  talents  and  know- 
ledge which  be  bad  displayed  upon  that 
subject,  be  must  confess  that  he  did  not 
entirely  agree  with  his  noble  friend  upon 
■ome  parts  of  the  plan  he  had  proposed. 

Befure  lord  Buckinghamshireconcloded, 
he  would  return  to  the  commercial  part 
of  the  question,  for  the  purpose  of  ad- 
verting to  a  letter  addressed  to  bis  noble 
friend  by  Mr.  Udney ;  then,  he  beliefed, 
a  member  of  council,  and  particularly 
conversaiit  upon  all  matters  relating  to 
trade  ;  and  he  did  so  with  the  more  saiis- 
faction^  because  in  the  extract  which  he 
fboMld  uke  tke  liberty  of  readingi  Mr. 


Udney  had  expressed  himself  in  terms 
respecting  his  noble  friend's  admintstra* 
tion  of  the  affairs  of  India,  in  which  he* 
perfectly  coincided,  whilst  at  the  same 
lime  the  measures  now  proposed  for  the 
extension  of  the  commerce,  were  evU 
dently  sanctioned  by  his  authority. 

'Vin  addition  to  the  numerous  advan« 
tages  derived  from  your  lordships'  go* 
vernment  to  the  British  nation,  by  secor- 
ing  and  consolidating  its  dominions  In 
India*  it  remains,  by  unfettering  the  trade 
of  it  to  British  subjects,  and  affording  to 
them  their  natural  privileges  (as  far  as 
may  be  consistent  with  the  rights  of  the 
Company)  and  thereby  reducing*  fo* 
reigners  within  their  just  and  natural 
bounds,  to  draw  forth  the  reaources  of  all 
these  valuable  possessions,  and  to  accoin- 
plish  the  grand  object,  so  long  desired,  of 
rendering  Great  Britain  the  eroporiom 
of  the  east.''  Lord  Buckinghamshire  had 
observed  the  notice  his  noble  friend  had 
taken  of  the  words  **  as  far  as  may  be 
consistent  with  the  rights  of  the  Com- 
pany." H'e  would  however  rec61lect« 
that  when  Mr.  Udney  wrote  in  1800  the 
charter  had  14  years  to  run ;  but  the 
question  was  now  what  their  lordships 
should  do,  whee  those  rights  had  ceased 
to  exist. 

Lord  Buckinghamshire  would  state  with 
the  most  perfect  sincerity,  that  he  had 
the  strongest  disposition  to  support  the 
East  India  Company,  not  merely  from 
sentiments  of  personal  good  will,  bat  be- 
cause he  thought  their  dissolution  would 
be  a  public  misfortune,  and  be  the  ruin 
of  many  respectable  individuals;  but 
when  he  considered  that  by  their  own 
shewing,  they  had  lost  in  the  last  10  years 
above  four  millions  by  the  trade  for  which 
they  wers  contending  ;  and  that  the  mer« 
chants  of  this  country  asked  no  more  than 
to  be  pat  upon  a  footing  with  foreignerSt 
he  could  find  no  argument  to  resist  theif 
application. 

He  could  not  anticipate  a  result  inju- 
rious to  the  Company,  though  be  could 
see  an  extensive  prospect  of  subttantia] 
benefits  to  the  ereat  interests  of  the 
commerce  of  the  United  Kingdom.  With 
these  sentiments  he  had  entered  the 
House  this  day,  and  he  had  heard  nothing 
from  his  noble  friend  which  had  induced 
him  in*  the  smallest  degree  to  queatioa 
their  propriety,  or  to  shake  the  opinion 
be  had  formed  upon  the  i&oat  deljberaUi 
view  of  the  subject. 
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Lord  GrawUk*  rose  and  addresaed  their 
lordshipt  as  follows : 

My  lords;  whatever  differences  of  opi« 
nion  may  ullimately  be  found  among  u% 
relative  to  this  great  question  of  Indian 
CyOYernment  and  Commerce,  we  must  all 
ieel  ourselves  indebted  to  my  noble  friend 
^vho  opened  this  debate,  fur  the  opportu- 
nity which  he  has  afforded  us  of  discuss- 
ing it  in  this  stage  of  the  business,  when 
diacussion  may  be  truly  useful,  instead  of 
postponing  our  deliberations,  till  the  very 
moment  of  final  decision.  We  have  also 
great  obligations  to  him  for  the  lighta 
which  he  has  thrown  on  every  part  of  the 

aaestiotk     No  man  is  better  qualified  to 
o  so,  not  only  by  his  brilliant  eloquence, 
and  extensive    information,  but  also  by 
personal  experience,  and  peculiar   local 
knowledge,  the  results  of  the  distinguished 
part  which  he  has  borne  in  the  govern- 
ment of  British  India.     I  ought  therefofe 
to  distrust  my  own  judgment  when  I  pro- 
feas  myself  not  wholly  Satisfied  either  by 
bia  reasoning,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  by 
the    conclusions  with  which   my  noble 
friend  who  followed   him  has  supported 
the  Resolutions  now  on  your  table.    My 
attachment,  however,  to  those  principles 
of  public  policy,  on  which  my  doubts  in 
this  case  are  founded,  and  my  solicitude 
to  cbntribate  all  that  is  in  my  power  to 
the  right  decision  of  Uiis  greai  question, 
induce  me  to  offer  to  your  lordships  such 
•oggestions  upon  it  as  have  presented  them- 
telves  to  my  mind.     I  do  so  with  no  other 
predilection,  but  for  the  cause  of  truthi 
with  no  other  desire,  but  that  my  own  in- 
dividual conduct,  and,  what  is  much  more 
important,  the  ultimate  decision  of  parlia- 
ment, may  be  such  as  shall  best  promote 
the  great  interests  now  exclusively  com* 
initted  to  our  charge. 

*  From  the  original  edition,  published 
with  the  following  Advertisement : 

**  In  the  endeavour  to  commit  to  paper 

from  recollection,  and  at  some  distance  of 

time,   the   substance    of    the    following 

Speech*  it  is  probable  that  not  only  the 

turn  of  the  expressions,  but  also,  in  some 

instances,  the  arrangement  of  the  topics 

may  have  been  varied :   and  one  or  two 

points  have  been  introduced,  which  were 

adverted  to,  not  in  that  debate,  bat  in  the 

preceding  discussions  connected  with  the 

•aoie  tubiect.    But  there  ia  no  deviation 

from  the  general  course  of  argument  and 

opinion  pursued  on  those  occasions. 

«  GaflMiferd  House,  June  26,  Ukh" 


For  the  noble  earl  to  whom  I  last  al- 
luded has,  in  luy  judgment,  with  great 
propriety  pointed  out  the  real  nature  of 
the  duty  which  is  now  cast  upon  us*  He 
has  reminded  us  (I  think  it  has  been  fre- 
quently overlooked  in  discussing  the  sub- 
ject elsewhere)  that  our  present  delibera- 
tion embraces  the  whole  question  of  our 
future  relations  with  India  :  the  govern- 
ment of  a  vast  empire,  and  the  regulation 
of  the  British  commerce  with  every  port 
and  country  between  the  southern  pro* 
montories  of  Africa  and  America.  It  is  n 
deception  to  speak  of  any  existing  rights, 
by  which  this  immense  and  momentous 
consideration  can  now  be  circumscribed* 
The  charter  of  the  East  India  Company 
was  granted  only  for  a  limited  period  j 
for  limited  periods  it  has  ever  since  been 
renewed,  with  the  express  purpose,  that 
at  their  expiration  the  matter  should  re« 
vert  entire  to  the  free  disposition  and  de- 
liberative wisdom  of  parliament.  The 
trusts  and  duties  of  that  great  corporation, 
its  commercial  and  its  political  monopo- 
lies, will  all  expire  together,  on  the  lapse 
of  the  term  for  which  they  were  created. 
All  public  right,  all  public  interest  in  the 
subject  will  thenceforth  devolve  on  the 
British  legislature,  exercising  an  unre- 
strained but  sound  discretion  ;  bound  by 
uo  previous  grant,  fettered  by  no  existing 
law,  and  having  regard  only  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  moral  duty,  and  to  the  rules  of 
a  wise  policy  and  enlightened  government* 

On  precedents  we  can  here  have  no  re- 
liance. The  situation  is  new  ;  the  subject 
on  which  we  are  to  legislate  knows  no  ex- 
ample. Our  former  measures  would  be 
deceitful  guides.  I'hey  were  experiments 
not  always  succeuful,  and  at  the  best  cal- 
culated only  for  limited  duration;  never 
permanent,  nor  ever  meant  for  perma- 
nence; temporary  in  their  nature,  and 
continually  varying  with  the  progressive  ' 
variations  of  our  interest  and  power  in  a 
country,  where  our  situation  ba«  never 
yet  been  stationary.  To  the  extent,  and 
to  the  condition  of  our  presient  Asiatic 
empire,  they  appear  to  me  utterly  in- 
applicable. And  so  far  from  wishing 
with  my  noble  friend,  who  opened  this 
discussion,  to  perpetuate  those  anoma- 
lous and  imperfect  arrangements.  I  am 
persuaded  that  we  are  not  yet  arrived 
at  the  period  when  any  final  regula- 
tion on  the  subject  can  safely  be  esta- 
blished. Whatever  we  may  now  do,  1 
deprecate  the  idea  of  placing  it  out  of  the 
reach  of  retisal.    I  object  e?ea  to  thai 
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part  of  the  Resolutions  on  your  table,  which 
would  establish  them,  by  an  irrevocable 
compact,  unchangeable  for  twenty  years. 
Twenty  years  would  at  any  time  be  much 
too  long  a  period  for  farming  out  the  com- 
merce of  half  the  globe,  and  the  sove- 
reignty of  60  millions  of  men.  Those 
who  advised  the  last  renewal  of  the  char- 
ter had  ample  reason,  during  its  continu- 
ance, to  regret  that  they  had  placed  out 
of  the  hands  of  parliament  so  considerable 
a  portion  of  the  national  interests.  How 
much  more  inexcusable  would  such  an 
error  now  appear,  when  the  events,  not  of 
the  next  twenty  years,  but  of  the  next 
twenty  months,  may  be  decisive  of  the 
whole  fate  and  fortunes  of  the  British  em- 
pire ?  This  improvidence,  I  trust,  we  shall 
avoid.  Whatever  plan  we  now  adopt,  all 
men  must  surely  admit  the  necessity  of 
limiting  it  to  the  return  of  peace,  to  be 
then  reconsidered  with  reference  to  the 
final  arrangements  both  in  India  and  in 
Europe,  of  that  important  and  decisive  sera. 
With  respect  to  our  present  measure, 
temporary  as  I  think  it  ought  to  be,  per- 
mit me  to  observe  that  both  the  reso- 
lutions proposed  by  the  King's  minis- 
ters, and  the  speech  of  my  noble  friend, 
able  and  eloquent  as  it  was,  appear  to  me, 
I  speak  it  with  deference,  to  labour  under 
OuQ  fundamental  and  radical  defect.  They 
have  both,  I  think,  treated  as  principal, 
what  is  in  its  nature  subordinate ;  both 
considered  as  secondary,  what  is  in  truth 
the  primary  and  paramount  object  for  the 
consideration  of  parliament.  The  plan 
^hich  is  on  our  table,  sets  out  with  a 
pledge  for  the  maintenance  of  the  East 
India  Company,  as  a  fit  instrument  for  ad- 
ministering the  commerce  and  govern- 
ment of  India;  and  the  very  first  resolu- 
tion continues  to  this  exclusive  corpora- 
tion, in  one  sweeping  grant,  and  by  the 
most  comprehensive  words  of  reference, 
nil  the  privileges  and  all  the  powers 
which  it  before  enjoyed,  and  which  are 
not  specially  enumerated  in  the  succeed- 
ing exceptions.  This  seems  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  leading  question  which  we 
are  first  to  decide.  All  other  matters 
are  left  for  subsequent  consideration.  To 
the  same  point  also  my  noble  friend's  ar- 
guments were  all  directed ;  and  every 
part  of  the  extensive  information  which 
lie  gave  us  on  the  subject  of  our  Indian 
interests,  was  stated  always  with  reference 
to  the  renewal  or  discontinuance  of  the 
Company's  authority.  To  me  it  appears, 
that  we  sboold  first  datemine  (he  cha- 
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racter  of  the  duty  which  we  undertake* 
and  the  general  objects  which  we  seek  to 
attain ;    and  that  having  established  these, 
we  shall  then  more  properly  enquire  by 
what  course  of   conduct  such  purpoaes 
should  be  pursued,  and  by  what  instru- 
ments they  may  be  best  accomplished. 
This  remark,  if  it  applied  only  to  the  form 
in  which  the  subject  is  brought  before  at« 
or  to  the  logical  arrangement  of  the  dis- 
cussion, would  be  a  minute  criticism,  on- 
worthy  both  of  the  place  and  the  occa- 
sion.    But  it  affects,  in  truth,  the  very 
essence  of  this  proceeding.     If  the  inte- 
rests of  the  East  India  Company,  its  privi- 
leges, and  its  monopolies,  are  really  tbte 
first  objects  of  our  care,  the  primary  con- 
cern in  this  deliberation,  let  that  principle 
govern  our  resolutions.    But  if  there  is  a 
preferable  and  higher   duty,  which  we 
must  first  discharge,  let  us  also  first  ac- 
knowledge and  declare  it ;  disguising  nei- 
ther from  ourselves  nor  from  the  world 
the  princif^les  in  which  it  originates,  and 
the  nature  of  the  obligations  which  it  im- 
poses. ,1 

Consider,  then,  the  relation  in  which 
we  stand  to  India.  The  British  nation  is 
now  sovereign  in  that  country.  To  the 
imperial  crown  of  this  united  kingdom, 
whatever  we  there  possess  of  interest,  ter- 
ritory, or  dominion,  is  of  right  annexed. 
To  argue  the  fact  of  the  Btitish  sove- 
reignty in  India  would  be  an  insult  on  the 
understanding  of  my  hearers.  To  ask 
whether  any  territory,  dominion,  or  poli- 
tical authority,  in  any  quarter  of  the  globe, 
can  be  conquered  by  British  arms,  or 
acquired  by  British  negociators,  other- 
wise than  to  the  British  crown,  is  simply 
to  ask  whether  we  live  under  a  monarchy 
or  a  republic.  Our  government  knows 
no  regal  power  but  in  the  king ;  in  him, 
alone,  all  sovereignty  is  Tested— with  him. 
it  indefeasibly  resides  \  to  be  exercised 
not  by  his  indiTidaal  and  personal  discre- 
tion, as  in  despotic  monarchies,  but  under 
the  sanction  and  limit  of  the  laws,  through 
the  channels  of  his  regular  government, 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  his 
necessary  and  constitutional  councils.  It 
is  from  this  principle  alone  that  we  our- 
selves derive  any  authority  to  make  laws 
for  India.  No  territories  to  which  the 
king's  sovereignty  did  not  extend,  coald, 
by  any  possible  pretence,  be  subjected  to 
the  legislative  authority  of  bis  parliament. 

If  this  principle  be  too  clear  for  argu- 
ment, let  us  not  therefore  think  that  its 
assertion  is  indifiereiit :  it  is,  od  iba  coa« 
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trary*  a  point  of  the  highest  and  roost 
pressing  importance.  A  manly  and  dis- 
tinct aYOwal  of  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Hrltish  crown  in  India  is  the  only  sure 
foundation  on  which  oar  government  can 
•tand— -the  only  solid  principle  on  which 
Mre  can  either  discharge  oar  duties  or 
maintain  our  rights.  Much  evil  has  al- 
ready arisen  from  the  neglect  of  this  es- 
sential measure  ;  mach  evil  to  the  natives 
of  India«  still  more  to  the  British  interests 
in  that  country.  Governments  of  mixed 
and  ambiguous  origin— •executive  and  ju- 
dicial fonttions^  flowing  from  different 
sources— military  and  civil  powers  not  sub- 
jected to  the  same  controul— and  armies 
joined  in  the  same  service,  but  recognizing 
distinct  command— have  already  too  much 
distracted  our  Indian  empire:  they  have 
repeatedly  led  to  confcsioli  and  civil  dis- 
cord ;  they  have  broken  out  (I  grieve  to 
say  it)  into  military  resistance  and  blood- 
shed ;  and  if  I  am  not  greatly  decei? ed, 
their  continuance  menaces  the  existence 
of  our  empire  with  dangers  yet  more  for- 
midable. 

Nor  is  it  only  in  this  view,  important  as 
it  mast  appear  to  every  reflecting  mind, 
that  the  public  assertion  of  the  sovereignty 
of  the  British  crown  in  India  has  become 
a  measure  of  urgent  necessity.     There  is 
no  other  possible  remedy  against  the  dan- 
gers which  my  noble  friend  has  pictured, 
not  more  forcibly  than  justly^  as  resulting 
from   the  unexplained  situation  of  your 
government  in  that  quarter  of  the  globe, 
with  respect  to  the  other  nations  of  Europe. 
We  are  exhorted  by  the  advocates  of  the 
East  India  Company  to  guard  against  the 
indiscriminate  intercourse  of  Englishmen 
with  India ;    and  some  persons  have  even 
considered  this  danger  alone  as  a  sofiicient 
motive  for  excluding  the  subjects  of  the 
British  crown  from  the  commerce  of  half 
the  world.      Yet  the  misconduct  of  our 
own  people  within  our  own  dominions  we 
may  controul,  as  we  have  hitherto  con- 
trouled  it.     But  will  foreign  nations  ac- 
knowledge the  same  restraints?  Will  they 
submit  themselves  to  a  similar  exclusion 
at  the  will  of  a  trading  company,  claim- 
ing despotic  power  over  that  vast  empire, 
not  as  the  delegates  of  their  own  king,  but 
as  the  pretended  ministers  of  a  deposed 
mogul-^a  feigned  authority,  derived  from 
an  extinct  dominion  ?   You  know  by  ex- 
perience that  they  will  not.    The  peace 
of  Aniens  left  this  matter  unexplained. 
1  urged  the  danger  then,  with  all  the  ear- 
nestofss  which  it  ia  so  troiy  vftlcolaled  to 


inspire.  But  my  representations  of  it 
were  light  and  feeble  in  comparison  with 
those  of  your  government  in  Bengal.  The 
alarm  there  was  instantaneous,  the  mis- 
chief  imminent.  And  had  not  the  war 
been  first  rekindled  by  European  interests* 
the  claims  and  views  of  France  in  India* 
the  lofly  pretensions  which  she  derived 
from  her  former  transactions,  both  with 
the  native  and  the  British  governments* 
and  the  determined  purpose  which  she 
already  manifested  of  re-establishing  in 
that  country  a  political  and  military  power 
to  the  subversion  of  your  own,  must  in  six 
months  have  involved  us  in  renewed  hos- 
tilities. 

What,  then,  must  we  now  do  to  avert 
this  evil?— Our  course  is  plain.  The 
British  crown  is  de  facto  sovereign  in 
India.  How  it  became  so,  it  is  needless 
to  enquire.  This  sovereignty  cannot  now 
be  renounced  without  still  greater  evils 
both  to  that  country  and  to  this,  than  even 
the  acquisition  of  power  has  ever  yet  pro- 
duced. It  must  be  maintained.  Let  it* 
therefore,  be  found,  whenever  we  shall 
treat  for  peace,  not  tacitly  existing,  but 
openly  assumed,  and  unambiguously  esta- 
blished: it  will  then  rest,  at  least*  on  the 
same  foundation  with  all  the  other  de 
facto  governments 'created  by  this  great 
convulsion  of  the  world.  But  if  we  now 
omit  to  declare  our  right,  we  must  thei^ 
negotiate  for  it ;  or  if  this  also  be  neg- 
lected* we  most  .prepare  to  meet  the  evils 
which  recent  experience  has  taught  os  to 
anticipate. 

In  the  mean  time,  that  sovereignty  which 
we  hesitate  to  assert,  necessity  compels  ni 
to  exercise.  Parliament*  in  the  discharge 
of  its  highest  functions*  must  now  once 
more  give  laws  to  India,  pronouncing  not 
on  any  single  and  separate  question  of  ge- 
neral or  local  regulation,  but  on  the  whole 
principle  and  frame  of  government  under 
which  the  British  dominion  in  that  coun- 
try shall  henceforth  be  administered. 
Such  is  the  task  which  the  awful  revolu- 
tions of  empire  in  Asia  have  now  cast 
upon  the  British  nation.  What,  let  me 
once  more  ask  vou,  are  the  duties  which 
it  imposes ;  and  what  the  order  in  which 
they  should  be  discharged  ?  The  very  re« 
verse  of  that  in  which,  I  am  sorry  to  say 
it,  they  have  hitherto  been  most  common- 
ly regarded. 

Must  we  not*  in  the  first  instance,  con- 
sult the  welfare  of  the  country  for  which 
we  undertake  to  legislate?  Are  we  not 
boood*  above  all  other  coosidsrations*  to 
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provide  for  the  moral  iraproTemeni  of  its 
people,  and  lor  their  social  happiness;  for 
ihte  security  of  their  property  and  personal 
freedom  ;  for  the  undisturbed  enjoyment 
of  the  fruits  of  their  industry ;  for  the  pro* 
tection  and  extension  of  their  agriculture, 
manufactures,  and  commerce ;  the  peace 
and  good  order  of  their  provinces;  and 
the  impartial  administration  of  their  laws  ? 
These  are  duties  which  attach  on  govern- 
ment in  all  its  forms;  the  price  and  the 
condition  of  obedience  ;  sacred  obliga- 
tions from  which  no  sovereign  power  can 
ever  be  released,  due  from  all  who  exact, 
lo  all  who  pay  allegiance. 

Next  to  these  objects,  but  far  below 
4bem  in  the  scale  of  moral  duty,  is  the  at- 
tention which  we  most  also  pay  to  the  in- 
terests of  our  own  country,  deeply  impli- 
cated in  this  discussion.  Nor  let  us  nas- 
tily suppose  that  these  duties,  however  ap- 
parently distinct,  are  really  at  variance 
with  each  other.  Far  from  tt.— Pursued 
with  sincerity,  and  on  the  principles  of  a 
just  and  liberal  policy,  there  exists  be- 
tween them  a  close  connection,  a  neces- 
•ary  and  mutual  dependence.  The  at- 
tachment of  conquered  provinces  can  be 
secured  only  by  good  government:  the 
resources  which  they  can  furnish  to  the 
metropolis  roust  be  proportioned  to  the 
prosperity  which  they  themselves  enjoy. 

How  then  shall  we  best  discbarge  these 
mixed  and  concurrent  obligations?  What 
system  of  British  government  in  India 
shall  carry  to  its  highest  pitch  of  attainable 
advantage  our  connection  with  those  vast 
dominions  f  In  what  manner  shall  it  en- 
rich the  metropolis  without  impoverishing 
the  province,  render  the  increase  of  our 
own  commerce  an  extension,  not  a  transfer 
of  theirs,  and  draw  from  them,  without  in- 
jury to  their  prosperity,  a  just  proportion 
of  revenue,  not  as  a  tribute  wrung  from 
misery,  but  as  the  willing  retribution  of 
gratitude,  for  protection  and  good  govern- 
ment, enjoyed  in  substance  and  not  in 
name  ?  By  what  laws,  what  judicatures, 
what  responsibility,  shall  we  prevent  the 
oppression  of  distant  subjects,  submissive 
to  all  power,  and  incapable,  in  the  present 
state  of  their  manners,  habits,  and  opi- 
nions, utterly  incapablci  of  political  free- 
dom ?  How  reconcile  with  their  progres- 
sive improvement,  with  the  gradual  diffu- 
sion of  light  and  knowledge,  the  deference 
doe  to  theif  subsisting  institutions  }  How 
•hall  w«  teach  them  to  bless  the  hour 
which  subjected  them  to  the  British 
4rown»  IQ  venerait  as  the  soucce  of  all 


their  happiness  the  dominion  of  a  nation 
just,  because  it  is  free,  careful  of  the 
rights  of  others  in  proportion  as  it  is  jea- 
lous of  its  own,  and  displaying  the  pre* 
eminence  of  superior  knowledge  in  its  best 
and  noblest  form,  the  dignity  of  superior 
virtue  ? 

For  the  accomplishment  of  all  these 
just  and  honourable  purposes,  my  noble 
friend  is,  I  am  sore^  not  less  solicitous  than 
myself  Nor  would  the  magnitude  of  the 
duty  deter  him  from  its  discharge.  Tbo 
labour  of  research,  the  difficulty  of  deli* 
beratroB,  the  hazard  of  decision,  I  know 
he  would  not  shun.  But  he  hopes  to  sik- 
persede  them  all  by  a  com'pe^dioos  and 
summary  proceeding.  All,  and  more  than 
all  that  we  seek  to  accomplish  OMiy,  he 
thinks,  be  found  in  a  measure  simple  in- 
deed in  its  proposal,  and  easy  of  execntion, 
were  it  but  equally  beneficial  in  its  result. 
It  is  his  opinion,  thst  we  should  re-esta- 
blish the  now  expiring  system  under 
which  these  great  interests  have  lately 
been  administered.  He  desires  us  to  re* 
vest  in  the  East  India  Company,  by  a 
fresh  legislative  grant,  all  its  former  mo« 
nopolies,  both  commercial  and  political  ; 
varied  indeed  in  some  inconsiderable  par* 
ticolars,  but  retaining  unaltered  all  the 
prominent  and  characteristic  features. 
The  whole  operation  of  this  system  he 
thinks  so  great  a  practical  good,  that  all 
other  considerations  must  be  sacrificed  lo 
its  continuance. 

To  this  proposal  the  King^s  ministers 
do  not  accede.  They  are  justly  desirons 
to  open  a  free  competition  in  the  trade  of 
India.  They  recognize  the  irresistible 
claim  of  all  the  subjects  of  this  empire  to 
participate  in  the  commerce  of  every  part 
of  iu  dominions.  They  are  well  apprised, 
that  to  deprive  India  of  the  resources  of 
foreign  trsde,  would  be  to  violate  our  first 
duties  towards  that  country,  and  to  cut  off 
one  of  the  few  remaining  sources  of  its 
prosperity ;  and  they  think  with  reason 
that  it  would  be  an  indignity  as  well  as  aa 
injury  to  the  British  merchants  and  mane- 
facturers  to  exclude  them  from  advantages 
to  which  we  invite  all  other  nations.  The 
monopoly  of  the  China  trade  they  would 
however,  with  my  noble  Aiend,  regrant 
to-  the  Company ;  its  political  functions 
they  would  re-establish  entire  and  onim* 
paired  ;  and  they  would  preserve,  if  possi* 
ble,  that  complicated  system  under  which 
It  exercises  its  joint,  but  as  I  fear,  irreceo- 
eilable  characters  of  sovereign  and  ner* 
chaai.    I  speak  of  their  plaa  ns  I  eoUeci 
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it  from  these  refolattons,  laid  opon  oor 
table  witboat  any  comment,  1  trast  that 
I  cannot  have  mistaken  its  leading  out- 
lines,  but  1  sincerely  regret  that  they  have 
not  themselTes  done  mpre  justice  to  it  by 
explaining  to  your  lordships  the  principles 
on  which  it  is  grounded,  arid  the  general 
views  which  they  have  taken  of  this  ex- 
tensive question. 

Such  then  are  the  two  proposals  hither- 
to submitted  to  our  consideration.     And  I 
mm  compelled  to  acknowledge,  that  as  far 
aa  I  am  yet  informed,  they  both  of  them 
appear  to  me  highly  questionable.    That 
of  my  noble  friend  rests,  as  I  think,  on  a 
policy  directly  adverse  to  all   the  best 
established  principles  of  legislation  and 
governmetit.    That  of  the  nokile  lords  op* 
posnte  to  me  is,  I  fear,  irreconcil%b}y  at 
Tdriance   with  itself.     I    cannot    encou- 
rage myself  to  hope  that  such  a  com- 
petition as   they  propose  can  really  so 
sabflist  as  to  deserve  the  character  of  a 
tree  trade,  or  to  ensure  its  advantages; 
a  competition  where  the  whole  govern- 
ment,    and    territory,  and    revenues   of 
India  will  be  thrown  into  one  scale,  and 
in  the  other  nothing  but  the  unprotected 
enterprise  of  individual  adventurers.     To 
the  fullest  admission  of  British  skill  and 
capital  into  the  trade  of  India,  I  readily 
assent ;  I  desire  it  for  the  interests  of  that 
country,  yet  more  than  for  our  own.    I 
applaud  the  principle,  1  rejoice  in  the  at- 
tempt-;   we  owe  it  to  our  own  people,  we 
owe  it  to  the  natives  of  our  Indian  pro« 
Tinces  ;    and  every  measure  which  1  can 
persuade  myself  is  really  calculated   to 
give  effect  to  it,  possesses  a  strong  recom- 
mendation, an  irresistible  claim  to  my  sup- 
port.    In  the  attainment  of  this  great  ob- 
ject, it  Is  m^  earnest  wish  to  give  to  the 
King's  ministers  all    possible   assistance 
which  it  can  be  in  my  power  to  afford 
them.     Nor  do  the  difficulties  of  which  I 
am  apprehensive,  belong  to  this  branch  of 
their  proposal ;   they  are  superadded  to  it 
by  the  other  resolutions  with  which  it  is 
combined. 
^     On  this  last  point  indeed  I  am  supported 
even  by  the  authority  of  my  noble  friend 
who  originated  this  debate.     There  is  in 
this  respect  a  perfect  agreement  between 
vs.     He  thinks  with  me,  that  the  option 
muit  be  mtde  between  the  free  ana  the 
exclusife  system.      The    advantages  of 
both  cannot  be  combined.     The  compli- 
cated powers  of  government  and  trade 
now  vested  in  the  Company  are,  as  I  fear, 
more  tbaa  aufficiciu  lo  eoaUe  it  ai  iu 


pleasiire  to  overwhelm  all  private  enter* 
prise.  The  free  competition  of  British 
merchants  in  the  trade  of  India,  if  it  eoold 
really  be  established,  would,  by  a  neces- 
sity equally  inevitable,  as  be  thinks,  inca* 
pacitate  them  from  the  discbarge  of  thosa 
political  functions  which  this  plan  endea* 
vours  to  continue  to  them.  Such  also  ap* 
pears  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  Company 
itself.  Nor  can  I  differ  from  them,  if 
then  we  have  really  decided,  in  the  very 
outset  of  these  enquiries,  to  re-establish 
the  present  frame  of  Indian  government 
as  already  prodocing  all  practicable  and 
attainable  good,  we  must  make  with  reao* 
lution  the  sacrifices  which  it  unavoidably 
requires.  But  if  your  lordships  should 
judge  that  CKeauspiciooi  moment  is  arrived 
for  improving  all  our  relations  with  India, 
to  the  unspeakable  benefit  of  that  country, 
and  to  our  own  inestimable  profit,  yoa  will 
then  undoubtedly  regard  the  liberation  of 
British  commerce  as  no  inconsiderabia 
feature  among  the  advantages  of  soch  (a 
change. 

I  have  already  said,  that  I  wish  not  to 
pronounce  definitively  on  any  part  of  this 
extensife  subject,  ihis  discussion  is  pre- 
liminary in  its  nature;  I  state  my  thought! 
for  enquiry  and  deliberation,  not  to  con« 
vince  others,  but  to  receive  information 
for  my  own  guidance.  But  tb^  strong 
impression  of  my  mind  is,  that  after  hav- 
ing first  asserted  the  sovereignty  of  the 
crown  over  India,  our  next  step  should  be 
ibis— to  separate  its  government  from  all 
intermixture  with  mercantile  interests,  or 
mercantile  transactions. 

The  very  existence  of  this  blended  cha- 
racter of  merchant  and  sovereign,  on 
which  our  whole  Indian  system  is  now 
built  op,  appears  to  me  an  anomaly  incon- 
sistent with  all  true  principles  of  govern- 
ment, reprobated  by  all  authority,  and 
condemned  by  all  experience.  No  sove- 
reign, I  confidently  believe,  has  ever  yet 
traded  to  profit ;  no  trading  company,  I 
greatly  fear,  hat  ever  yet  administered  go* 
vemment  for  the  happiness  of  its  subjects. 

But  all  theory  and  speculation  in  thia 
case  my  noble  friend  decidedly  rejects. 
He  will  not  consent  to  try  it  by  any  gene* 
ral  principles.  There  is  something  so  sin« 
golar  in  the  present  question,  as  to  put  it 
beyond  the  reach  of  all  the  ordinary  rolea 
of  political  wisdom.  To  what  then  would 
he  resort?  To  partial  views,  to  temporary 
expedients,  to  that  wretched  policy  which 
knows  no  rule  of  government  but  the  sup- 
posed con? cnience  of  the  moDieat  ?  Very 
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difiereoti  I  am  certain,  are  his  sentimenta. 
He  knows,  no  man  better,  that  it  is  in  ge- 
neral conclusions,  collected  by  experience 
mnd  methodized  by  reason,  that  all  science 
invariably  consists,  and  most  especially 
that  science  which  has  for  its  object  the 
happiness  of  nations.  He  knows  that  in 
all  public  councils  these  digested  and  em- 
bodied maxims  are  the  true  guides  and  lu« 
minaries  by  which  our  course  is  to  be 
steered ;  that  this  accumulated  treasure  of 
political  wisdom  is  the  great  storehouse  of 
the  knowledge  of  a  statesman,  from  which 
mil  his  practical  decisions  must  ever  be 
supplied.  Its  application  indeed  may  be 
erroneous,  as  in  what  human  science  may 
not  just  principles  be  mis-djrected  ?  But 
shall  we  therefore  tread  back  ^r  steps  in 
knowledge,  close  our  eyes  against  the 
lights  we  have  acquired,  and  exclude  from 
political  deliberation  all  the  established 
principles  and  all  the  elementary  rules  of 
government  ?  Better  would  it  be  at  once 
to  renounce  all  use  of  reason,  to  submit  to 
blind  chance  ourselves,  our  actions,  and 
our  fortunes,  and  with  the  functions  of  le- 
gislation to  disclaim  also  its  character  and 
its  authority. 

But  in  this  case  we  cannot  err.  Our 
conclusions  are  here  supported,  not  by 
speculation  only,  but  also  by  experience  : 
the  experience  not  of  parallel  cases,  but 
of  the  very  circumstance  to  which  we  ap- 
ply it.  Never  before  were  the  unerring 
maxims  of  political  economy  so  fully  il- 
lustrated, as  in  the  history  of  the  British 
East  India  Company. 

That  great  corporation  has  now  for  near 
fifty  years  exercised  dominion  in  India : 
over  countries  whose  commerce  enriched 
their  predecessors,  as  it  before  enriched  so 
many  other  European  nations.  They  pos- 
sess there  all  the  power  and  all  the  instru- 
ments of  sovereignty  ;  governments  and 
councils,  fleets  and  armies,  allies  and  sub- 
ject princes :  they  have  an  immense  terri- 
tory, royal  tributes,  an  imperial  revenue. 
Sut  have  they  a  profitable  commerce }  My 
noble  friend  who  presides  over  that  de- 
partment has  anticipated  the  question ;  has 
more  than  answered  the  enquiry.  He  has 
told  OS,  and  I  believe  his  assertion  is  much 
within  the  truth,  he  has  told  us,  that  since 
the  last  renewal  of  their  charter  they  have 
lost  on  this  trade  above  four  millions  ster- 
ling. Four  millions  sterling !  in  trading 
with  one  of  the  richest  countries  of  the 
East ;  a  country  whose  government  they 
lulminister,  and  whose  commerce  they 
moQopoliae !  and  ifj  at  this  houo  they  do 


in  fact  realize  a  profit  on  any  part  of  their 
vast  concerns,  where  only  is  that  profit 
found  ?    Not  on  their  export  trade  from 
England ;   that  trade  is  a  monopoly,  und. 
on  that  it  is  their  boast  to  lose.     Not  on 
their  import  trade  from  India,  where  they 
exercise  unrestricted  power;    that  trade 
my  noble  friend  has  characterise(|,  and 
the  impression  of  his  statement  will  not,  I 
am  sure,  be  speedily  efiUced  from  our  re* 
membrance.     In  China,  alone,  they  trade 
to  profit.     In  China,  where  they  have  no 
sovereignty,  no  monopoly,  no  preference 
of  trade,  where  they  have  not  even  the 
common  benefit  of  free  access.     In  China, 
where  they  are  banished,  like  outcasts,  to 
a  remote  and  narrow  corner  of  the  em- 
pire, there  to  reside  under  a  perpetual 
quarantine ! 

But  it  is  not  for  commerce  that  my 
noble  friend  who  opened  this  debate  would 
re-establish  these  commercial  monopolies. 
With  the  nature  of  commerce  he  is  too 
well  acquainted :  his  object  is  political* 
He  thinks,  extraordinary  as  it  must  appear, 
that  this  trading  Company  is  the  only  in* 
strument  through  which  the  king  and  par-> 
liament  of  Great  Britain  can  safely  ad- 
minister their  Indian  empire!  and  if  he 
urges  us  once  more  to  shut  out  oor  mer- 
chants and  manufactures  from  their  best 
hopes  of  new  and  successful  enterprize,  to 
close  against  them  all  India,  all  China, 
the  Indian  seas,  the  Eastern  seas,  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  and  the  whole  western  side 
of  the  greut  continent  of  America,  extend* 
ing  from  the  northern  almost  to  the 
southern  pole ;  it  is  not  because  their 
competition  would  ruin  the  commerce  of 
the  Company,  but  because  it  would  em- 
barrass its  government  So  mixed,  so 
blended,  so  inseparably  embodied,  he  as- 
sures us,  are  the  jarring  and  incompatible 
functions  of  this  anomalous  institution ! 
So  strange  is  the  necessity  of  this  unprece- 
dented case,  that  we  must  carry  on  our 
commerce  at  a  loss,  in  order  to  govern  our 
empire  to  advantage ! 

He  compels  me  then  to  ask,  what  is  in 
truth  this  practical  and  experienced  good 
to  which  all  speculative  wisdom  must  give' 
way  ?  And  he  answers  me  by  an  eloquent 
and  splendid  enumeration  of  political  bene- 
fits conferred,  during  the  last  thirty  years, 
upon  the  natives  of  our  Indian  provinces. 
Their  general  situation  improved,  their  in- 
terests consulted,  their  wealth  advanced, 
their  coasting  trade  encouraged,  their 
landed  property  made  permanent,  and 
their  cnminftl  and  civil  justice  admiais* 
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teied  on  priiicip]«i  more  pare  end  opright* 
th%n  ever  yel  were  witnessed  in  Asiatic 
iiidiceiurei.  I  heerd  hini  with  deligbL 
[JAy  heert  warmed  afe  the .  recital.  Not 
flaerely  because  the  person  making  it  had 
iiioiself  borne  no  aoiaU  p^rt  in  the  execu- 
Uon  and  extension  of  these  noble  works; 
not  merely  because  I  also  had  the  happiness 
to  concur*  both  in  their  preparation  and 
final  establishment^  with  men  of  far  more 
talent  and  authority  than  myself.  No, 
my  lords*  my  feelings  were  not  personal. 
Higher  and  better  were  the  emotions  of 
ny  mind  when  I  looked  back  to  the  real 
flottrce  in  which  these  inestimable  bless* 
ings  had  originated.  I  called  to  my  re- 
membrance the  wisdom  and  justice  ol  par- 
iiament*  the  public  councils,  and  the  pub- 
lip  virtues  of  my  countryi  which  had  ex- 
iended  themselves  to  the  remotest  regions 
of  the  East,  and  erected  there  to  the 
British  character  a  monument  of  imperish- 
able splendour. 

But  the  East  India  Company  !    Are  we 
ao  give  power  to  than,  because  India  has 
been  well  governed  ?  Are  we  to  bind  our 
trade  in  fellers  that  th^  may  exercise  poli- 
aical  authority }    I  have  no  wish,  I  can 
have  no  motive,  to  fpeak  iDJoriously  of 
suiy  men;  neither  of  bodies  nor  of  indivi- 
dnais.    But  I  appeal  to  the  fact    For  near 
twenty  years  after  the  acquisition  of  the 
I>ewaonee,  the  East  India  Company  did 
really  administer  the  political  government 
of  India.— During  that  period,  scarce  five 
years,  scarce  three  years  can  be  found,  in 
which  the  inherent  vices  of  that  form  of 
administration,    and  the  consequent  op- 
pression and  misery  of  iu  subject  pro- 
vinces, did  not  forcibly  ccfmpel  the  inter- 
position of  parliament.    It  would  betray 
the  profottoaett  ignoranbe  of  men  and  go- 
veromenti,  to  suppose  that  this  necessity, 
ao  long  subsisting,  so  constantly  recurring, 
could  originate  in  the  uniform  nuscondoct 
of  individuals.     The  directors,  the  gover- 
nors, and  the  servants  of  the  Company,  in 
the  course  of  that  long  period,  were  ne- 
cessarily men  of  various  character;  but 
*  the  system  itseW.was   radicaHy  Vicious, 
which  vested  the  got eroment  of  an  empire 
in  bodies  utterly  unfit  to  exercise  any  po- 
litical authority.     I  say  this,  not  merely 
oamy  own  conviction  ;  it  is  the  recorded 

egment,  the  unanimous  opinion  of  par- 
Dent,  formed  upon  long  investigation, 
minute  enquiry,  and  mature  reflection. 
Wben  I  first  entered  into  public  life,  party 
Tiolenre  raged  with  unusual  fury,  and  the 
^*n;  of  evenu  directed  it  pecaiiarly  to 
(VOL.  XXV.)  ^        ^ 
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this,  question.  It  was  on  this  very  ground 
that  the  government  of  the  empire  was  dis* 
puted  between  the  greatest  statesmen  of 
our  age.  Yet  in  one  sentiment  all  men 
were  even  'tben  unanimous.  No  one 
doubted,  and  after  the  experience  of  20 
3rear8,  no  one  could  doubt,  that  the  poli« 
tical  direction  of  India  must  be  transferred 
from  the  East  India  Company,  and  placed 
under  the  complete  controul  of  the  publio 
councils. 

Accordingly  the  law  which  passed  in 
1784,  the  source  of  all  these  benefits,  the 
very  line  of  demarcation,  from  which  com- 
mences the  good  government  of  India,  did 
actually  commit  this  whole  authority  to 
commissioners  appointed  by  the  crown. 
In  the  public  board,  so  constituted  by  the 
vise  and  necessary  interposition  of  parlia- 
ment,  and  continued,  with  slight  variations^ 
by  succeeding  acts,  has  ever  since  resided* 
a  complete  and  efiective  superintendence 
over  every  part  of  the  political  afiairs  of 
India.  That  government  has  still  been 
exercised,  indeed,  in  the  name  of  the  Com« 
pany,  as  the  Company  also  has  used  the 
name  of  the  Asiatic  powers,  whose  mis* 
rule  it  superseded  ;  but  both  the  controul 
and  the  responsibility  of  all  political  mea* 
sores,  are  vested  by  law  in  the  public  ser* 
vants  of  the  sute.  The  commerce  and 
the  patronage  of  the  Company  are  alone 
excepted  ;  points  of  which  I  shall  pre- 
sently  speak;  but  on  all  other  matters 
which  any  way  concern  the  public  in- 
terests in  India,  it  is  the  office  and  the 
duty  of  the  Kiog^s  commissioners,  at  their 
discretion,  to  exercise  a  complete  and  un- 
qualified political  controul.  It  is  their 
function  to  erase,  to  add,  to  alter,  and,  in 
the  default  of  the  directors,  to  originate 
those  instructitins,  which,  by  law,  the  pub- 
lic servants  in  India  are  bound  implicitly 
to  obey. 

If,  therefore,  praise  be  justly  due,  as  I 
trust  it  u,  to  those  who,  for  the  last  SO 
years,  have  administered  these  high  inte- 
rests, to  the  serf  ants  of  ihe  state,  both  here 
and  in  India,  that  praise  is  due,  and  most 
especially  due,  to  one  individual ;  a  noble 
fiscoont  (lord  Melville)  of  whose  memory 
no  man,  in  treating  of  any  Indian  question, 
can  justly  speak,  l^ut  with  sincere  and 
merited  respect. 

What  a  delusion  would  it  then  be,  to 
relinquish  any  just  hopes  of  exteii<ling  the 
commerce  of  our  country,  from  the  IVar  of 
emoarrassinc  the  Company's  political 
functions !  If  you  really  wish  that  body 
to  reassume  the  political  government  of 

(SA) 
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Indiay  yoa  mast  not  oontintf^,  bnt  repeal 
-the  present  laws;  you  must  replace  tbem, 
not  by  the  soccessiTe  improvement  of  new 
prbTisions,  in  principle  still  more  liberal^ 
in  operation  still  more  beneficial,  bat  by  a' 
recurrence  to  exploded  errors,  by  the  re- 
establisbment  of  that  fruitful  source  of  ail 
the  former  evil,  by  the  re-enactment  of 
that  ruinous  and  oppressive  system,  which, 
SO  years  ago,  was  unanimously  annulled 
by  parliament. 

The  Company's  commercial  concerns, 
it  is  true,  do  not  fall  under  the  superin^ 
tendance  of  the  King's  commissioners;  in 
the  loss  or  profit  which  have  accrued  on 
these,  in  their  prosperous  or  adyerse  issue, 
.  the  Board  of  Controul  has  had  no  partici- 
pation. And  it  is  singular  that  my  noble 
friend  who  is  desirous  of  maintaining,  as 
be  expresses  it,  to .  the  Company,  those 
functions  of  which  they  have  long  been 
substantially  divested,  would,  at  the  same 
time,  by  a  new  interference  with  their  au- 
thority, extend  the  controul  of  the  King's 
government  to  the  only  branch  of  their 
affairs,  of  which  they  have  hitherto  re- 
tained the  exclusive  direction.  I  always 
feel  pain  in  differing  from  him  on  any 
subject,  and  most  of  all  on  this,  where  I 
'  ahould  so  much  more  willingly  defer  to 
hit  authority.  But,  for  my  own  part,  I 
object  as  much  to  limit  the  power  of  a 
trading  corporation  in  the  conduct  of  its 
*  own  concerns,  as  to  extend  it  to  political 
matters  to  which  it  is  incompetent.  I  see 
as  little  reason  for  placing  the  Company's 
commerce  under  the  management  of  mi- 
nisters, as  for  vesting  in  its  directors  the 
government  of  an  empire.  From  this 
union  of  merchant  and  sovereign,  in  any 
form,  my  judgment  revolu ;  they  are  cha- 
racters every  where  incompatible  ;  in  a 
cabinet  as  much  as  in  a  trading  company ; 
as  repugnant  to  each  other  at  Whitehall 
as  experience  has  proved  them  to  be  in 
Leadenhall-street  and  at  Calcutta; 

Great  stress  is  laid,  however,  on  the 
subject  of  patronage,  and  with  great  reason. 
I  have  never  altered  the  opinion  which  I 
entertained  in  1784,  that,  if  the  influence 
which  then  belonged  to  the  East  India 
Company  were  vested  in  the  crown,  or  in 
any  political  party,  it  must  weigb  down 
^the  balance  of  our  government.  Much 
more  is  this  my  opinion  now,  when  the 
patronage,  both  foreign  and  domestic,  of 
that  mighty  corporation,  has  been  unmea- 
surablv  incr^kised.  But  is  there  no  other 
course  ?  Is  it  self-evident,  that,  because  we 
Xear  to  give  this  vast  influence  lo  a  party. 


we  must  therefore  Test  it  in  an  exdsn* 
corporation  ?  Is  it  so  manifeslly  dcant' 
to  raise  op  within  oor  own  govenma 
and  in  the  very  heart  of  its  metropiL 
another  government  of  n»oi?e  exteoM  s- 
fluenee?     Has  the  East  India  Covpe' 
itself  been  always  foand    qvite  diicor- 
nected  with  the  political  divisions  sf  & 
state  ?    or  is  it  absolutely  certain,  tbs: : 
their  hands,  the  patronage   of  India  a 
never  be  aJiused  ?     Parliament,  at  kar 
has  decided  otherwise.      By  the  An  - 
1784,  the  whole  commercial  patrDn.' 
did  indeed  remain  with  the  directors;  a 
with  them,  large  as  it    is,  it  moit  c- 
doubtedly  be  left.     It  is  by  far  the  v> 
considerable  source  of  that  great  poluc 
influence  which  the  Company  does  m 
actually  exercise  in  this  country ;  aad   \ 
abuse,  for  who  will  deny  that  abosf  ttr ' 
is,  would  in  no  way  be  so  well  contnN^e. ' 
as  by  the  competition  of  a  free  trade  h 
on  the  exercis^  of  the  political  pairooir 
provident  and  effective  linnitations  are  i- 
ready  imposed  by  law.     Aod   it  it,  «• 
think,  one  of  the  most  important  brascte 
of  our  present  deliberation,  to  examine  zl' 
nature  and  effect  of  these  ;     to'  ascecua 
whether  they  have,  as  I  am   incliaed  a  || 
hope,  been  on  the  whole  sofficienc  fsr^l 
attainment  of  their  purpose  ?    Wbethr  j 
they  are  not  still  susceptible  of  impn^  ( 
ment  in  India?    Whether  they  are  fits  ' 
be  extended  to  the  other  parts  of  oar  eafi- 
em  empire,  to  Ceylon,  to   the  Islei « 
France,  and  to  the  Eastern  Islands,  wkoi 
the  establishments  are  as  yet  oiirrga/tW 
by  law,  and  the  patronage  of  the  cravi 
unlimited  ?    And,  most  of  all,  to  taijon 
whether  it  bt  true,  as  we  are  so  freqaestlj 
assured,  that  these  securities  agMnst  abve 
are  inseparably  connected  with  the  preffX 
form  of  government  in  India ;  or,  wbetbcr 
they  might  not,  as  I  confidently  hehtft 
be  applied  with  equal,  perhaps  with  greittf 
efficacy,  to  the  same  service,  adnlinisteR^ 
under  the  constitutional  authority  of  ^ 
crown. 

Let  us  then  examine  tbe  fact  /'^ 
well  known  how  great  the  iofleeoce  of  tbc 
King's  ministers  already  is  in  tbe  sppoi>^ 
ment  of  those  who  are  to  exercise  tbe  «- 
premeauthoritiesin  India,  whether  civil  or 
military.  The  reason  of  the  case  hat  ^ 
controuled  the  strict  letter  of  the  law.  Am 
it  would,  in  my  judgment,  be  ht  ^ 
constitutional,  that  the  responsibility  « 
the  nomination  should  openly  aiitcb  <a 
those,  who  have  in  almost  everv  ios<*^ 
for  thirty  yeara  discbti^ed  the  w}  ^^ 
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)  e^otioo*  Bot  wUh  mpect  to  the  offices  of 
inferior  trotl  in  Indta^  including  aSI  below 
t.li«  counciltf  the  general  coarse  of  promo- 
tion there  both  in  the  cifil  and  in  the  mill- 
tmry  line  has  rested^  as  I  apprehend,  where 
SMiqueationably  it  oaght  to  rest,  with  the 
f^oiremoients  on  the  spot.  They  are  best 
<)a«1ifted  to  discriminate  the  characters  of 
^  tiioee  who  act  ander  their  inspection ;  they 
'  are  most  immediately  concerned  to  reward 

•  the  merit,  to discoantenance  the  misconduct 
'  of  those  who  are  to  execute  their  orders. 
^  Such  then,  1. trust  and  I  beliefe,  is  now 
"*  the  established  practice ;  and  few  who  are 
^  conversant  with  tlie  affairs  of  India  will 
'f  deny,  that  more  inconvenience  than  ad« 
p  vantage  has  already  arisen,  and  is  likely 

•  to  arise  in  future,  from  an  occasional  in- 

•  terference  with  it,  whether  on  the  part  of 
j  the  crown,oronthatof  the  East  India direc- 
t  tore.  To  your  ^oTernroents  in  India  only 
v.  can  this  authority  be  safely  entrusted. 
u  ^Bot  undoubtedly  a  power*  in  itself  so  con- 
V  siderable,  and  administered  at  so  great  a 
X  distance,  cannot  be,  nor  is  it,  left  without 
r  limitation.  The  law  has  done  much  to  re- 
!i  move  the  opportunity,  and  with  it  the  temp- 
]    tation  to  abuse.  By  the  Act  of  1784,  an  in- 

•  Tariable  course  *of  succession  by  seniority 
;,!    was  established,  both  for  the  civil  and  the 

military  service  in  India.   By  that  of  1793 
the   strict  letter  of  this  rule  was  a  little, 
and  but  a  little,  relaxed.    Under  that  law, 
fixed  classes  and  gradations  of  office  have 
^     been  established  in  India,  of  rank  and  value 
,,     proportioned  to  the  length  of  service  by 
g      which  alone  any  servants,  even  the  most 
J      meritorious,  can  be  qualiBed  to  hold  them. 
I      Within  these  limits  all  exercise  of  patron- 
^      age  is  restrained,  and  the  effective  opera- 
I       tion  of  this  principle  has  been  considerably 
^       extended  by  a  judicious  but  perhaps  still 
imperfect  separation  of  the  lines  of  civil 
service.    But  by  far  the  most  important 
provision,  without  which  no  other  coold 
be  efiectual,   is  found   in  those  clauses  of 
the  Act  of  1784,  which    corrected   the 
abuse  of  appointing  to  high  stations  in 
India  persons  new  to  that  service*    No 
office  under  the  government  of  our  Indian 
empire  can  now  be  conferred  except  upon 
its  regular  servants,  sent    out   in  early 
youth,  and  trained  to  soperibr  tnist  by  the 
correct  discharge  of  sak)ordinate  employ- 
ments.   When  your  lordships  consider, 
therefore,  the  jealousy  with  which  the  exe- 
cuiion  of  all  these  regulations  is  watched 
by  a  whole  body  of  puMio  servants  whose 
prospects  depend  on   their    observance; 
ind  when  you  farther  reflect  that  the  per> 


sons  from  among  whom  alone  the  selee* 
tion  must  in  every  case  t>e  made,  are  itw  ' 
in  number,  and  that  they  have  all  origi* 
nallv  been  named  in  the  outset  of  their 
life  by  various  choice,  unmixed  with  poll* 
tics,  and  from  different  classes  of  society^ 
it  will  no  longer  surprise  ns  to  be  assured 
that  the  political  divisions  of  the  state^ 
have,  under  this  system,  found  no  admis* 
sion  into  the  exercise  of  Indian  patronage. 

But  how  can  it  possibly  be  shewn  that 
these  wist  provisions  of  the  law,  this  salu« 
tary  course  and  gradation  of  public  ser* 
vice,  depend  tipon  the  East  India  Com- 
pany's authority  ?  .  The  King's  civil  ser- 
vice in  India,  should  such  be  its  future  ap* 
pellatibn,  would  equally  subsist  under  the 
same  regulations,  secured  in  the  same- 
prospects,  animated  to  the  same  exertions, 
protected  by  the  same  just  interposition 
of  the  law  against  the  noxious  influence  df 
political  intrigue,  and  deriving  only  fresh 
distinction  to  themselves,  and  fresh  respect 
among  the  powers  of  India,  from  the 
stamp  and  sanction  of  royal  authority. 

To  blend,  indeed,  as  has  been  some- 
times recommended,  into  one  indiscrimi* 
nate  mass  the  general  army  of  the  crown 
and  the  local  force  of  India,  would  be  the 
inevitable  ruin  of  the  empire.  I  have  no 
doubt  of  it.  The  military  patronage  of 
the  crown,  already  so  great,  would  then 
exceed  all  bounds ;  we  should  lose  tjie  iii« 
estimable  advantages  of  h>cal  education, 
knowledge  and  habits,  so  necessary  for 
the  command  of  native  troops :  and  the 
unjust  partialities,  preferences,  and  super- 
cessions  to  which  the  distant  service 
would  infiillibly  be  exposed,  must  soon 
break  down  its  military  character :  must, 
too,  probably  renew,  I  shudder  to  pro« 
nounce  it,  the  criminal  scenes,  which  we 
have  so  lately  witnessed,  of  mutiny  and 
public  rebellion.  ^ 

Very  different  is  the  system  on  which  I 
am  disposed  to  hope  that  this  valuable 
army  might  be  taken  as  a  distinct  force, 
under  the  King's  immediate  protection 
and  command.  Preserving  to  it  all  its 
local  character,  and  local  advantages ;  se- 
curing to  it  a  complete  parity  of  rank  and 
promotion  with  the  King's  general  army  ; 
andbfendingonly  the  staff  of  both  into  one 
body  of  general  officers,  qualified  by  com- 
mission, as  well  as  by  merit  and  service, 
rand  called  by  habitual  and  indiscriminate 
appointment,  to  exercise  command  over 
British  troops  in  every  quarter  of  the 
world.  These  details  however  are  not  for 
thia  day'i  dvcuiiioik    It  u  tiiffiwnt  for 
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India,  you  must  not  continue,  but  repeal 
the  present  laws ; '  you  must  replace  them, 
not  by  the  successive  improvement  of  new 
prbvisions,  in  principle  still  more  liberal, 
in  operation  still  more  beneficial*  but  by  a' 
recurrence  to  exploded  errors,  by  the  re- 
establishment  of  that  fruitful  source  of  all 
the  former  evil,  by  the  re-enactment  of 
that  ruinous  and  oppressive  system,  which, 
30  years  ago,  was  unanimously  annulled 
by  parliament. 

The  Company's  commercial  concerns, 
it  is  true,  do  not  fall  under  the  superin* 
tendance  of  the  King's  commissioners;  in 
the  loss  or  profit  which  have  accrued  on 
these,  in  their  prosperous  or  adverse  issue, 
.  the  Board  of  Controul  has  had  no  partici- 
pation. And  it  is  singular  that  my  noble 
friend  who  is  desirous  of  maintaining,  as 
he  expresses  it,  to  the  Company,  those 
functions  of  which  they  have  long  been 
substantially  divested,  would,  at  the  same 
time,  by  a  new  interference  with  their  au- 
thority, extend  the  controul  of  the  King's 
government  ju>  the  only  branch  of  their 
afiTairs,  of  which  they  have  hitherto  re- 
tained the  exclusive  direction.  I  always 
feel  pain  in  differing  from  him  on  any 
subject,  and  most  of  all  on  this,  where  I 
should  so  much  more  willingly  defer  to 
his  authority.  But,  for  my  own  part,  I 
object  as  much  to  limit  the  power  of  a 
IraidiBg  corporation  in  the  conduct  of  its 
own  concerns,  as  to  extend  it  to  political 
matters  to  which  it  is  incompetent.  I  see 
as  little  reason  for  placing  the  Company's 
commerce  under  the  management  of  mi- 
nisters, as  for  vesting  in  its  directors  the 
government  of  an  empire.  From  this 
union  of  merchant  and  sovereign,  in  any 
form,  my  judgment  revolu ;  they  are  cha- 
racters every  where  incompatible  ;  in  a 
cabinet  as  much  as  in  a  trading  company  ; 
as  repugnant  to  each  other  at  Whitehall 
as  experience  has  proved  them  to  be  in 
Leadenhall-street  and  at  Calcutta; 

Great  stress  is  laid,  however,  on  the 
subject  of  patronage,  and  with  great  reason. 
I  have  never  altered  the  opinion  which  I 
entertained  in  1784,  that,  if  the  influence 
which  then  belonged  to  the  East  India 
Company  were  vested  in  the  crown,  or  in 
any  political  party,  it  must  weigb  down 
^the  balance  of  our  government.  Much 
more  is  this  my  opinion  now,  when  the 
patronage,  both  foreign  and  domestic,  of 
that  mighty  corporation,  has  been  unmea- 
surably  increiised.  But  is  there  no  other 
course  ?  Is  it  self-evident,  that,  because  we 
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we  must  therefore  vest  it  in  an  exclasive 

corporation }  Is  it  so  manifestly  desirable 
to  raise  up  within  our  own  governnent, 
and  in  the  very  heart  of  its  metropolis, 
another  government  of  moiie  extended  in- 
fluence?     Has  the  East  India  Company 
itself  been  always  found   quite  discon* 
nected  with  the  political  divisions  of  the 
state  ?    or  is  it  absolutely  certain,  that  in 
their  hands,  the  patronage  of  India  caa 
never  be  abused  ?     Parliament,  at  least, 
has  decided  otherwise.    By  the  Act   of 
1784,  the  whole  commercial  patronage 
did  indeed  remain  with  the  directors;  and 
with  them,  large  as  it  is,  it  must  *un- 
doubtedly  be  lefl.    It  is  by  far  the  most 
considerable  source  of  that  great  political 
influence  which  the  Company  does  now 
actually  exercise  in  this  country ;   and  its 
abuse,  for  who  will  deny  that  abuse  there 
is,  would  in  no  way  be  so  well  controuled 
as  by  the  competition  of  a  free  trade.  Bot 
on  the  exercis^  of  the  political  patronage, 
provident  and  efi*ective  limitations  are  al- 
ready imposed  by  law.    And  it  is,  as  I 
think,  one  of  the  most  important  branches 
of  our  present  deliberation,  to  examine  the 
nature  and  effect  of  these;    to  ascertain 
whether  they  have,  as  I  am  inclined  to 
hope,  been  on  the  whole  sufficient  for  the 
attainment  of  their  purpose?    Whether 
they  are  not  still  susceptible  of  improve* 
ment  in  India  ?    Whether  they  are  fit  to 
be  extended  to  the  other  parts  of  our  east- 
ern empire,  to  Ceylon,  to  the  Isles  of 
France,  and  to  the  Eastern  Islands,  where 
the  establishments  are  as  yet  unregulated 
by  law,  and  the  patronage  of  the  crown 
unlimited  }    And,  most  of  all,  to  enquire 
whether  it  be  true,  as  we  are  so  frequently 
assured,  that  these  securities  against  abuse 
are  inseparably  connected  with, the  present 
form  of  government  in  India ;  or,  whether 
they  might  not,  as  I  confidently  believe, 
be  applied  with  equal,  perhaps  with  greater 
efficacy,  to  the  same  service,  adniinistered 
under  the  constitutional  authority  of  the 
crown. 

Let  us  then  examine  the  fact.  It  is 
well  known  how  great  the  influence  t^the 
King's  ministers  already  is  in  the  appoint^ 
ment  of  those  who  are  to  exercise  the  su- 
preme authorities  in  India,  whether  civil  or 
military.  The  reason  of  the  case  has  here 
controuled  the  strict  letter  of  the  law.  And 
it  would,  in  aiy  judgment,  be  far  more 
constitutional^  that  the  responsibility  of 
the  nomination  should  openly  attach  oa 
those,  who  have  in  almost  every  instance 
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lection.    Bat  with  respect  to  the  ofRcet  of  1 
inferior  trust  In  India,  incloding  ail  below 
the  coancils,  the  general  coarse  of  promo- 
tion there  both  in  the  civil  and  in  the  mili- 
tary line  has  rested,  as  1  apprehend,  where 
unquestionably  it  oaght  to  rest,  with  the 
governments  on  the  spot.    They  are  best 
qualified  to  discriminate  the  characters  of 
thoae  who  act  under  their  inspection ;  they 
mre  most  immediately  concerned  to  reward 
the  merit,  to  discountenance  the  misconduct 
of  those  who  are  to  execute  their  orders. 
Such  then,  Ijrost  and   1  believe,  is  now 
the  established  practice ;  and  few  who  are 
conversant  with  the  affairs  of  India  will 
deny,  that  more  inconvenience  than  ad- 
▼nntage  has  already  arisen,  and  is  likely 
to  arise  in  future,  from  an  occasional  in- 
terference with  it,  whether  on  the  part  of 
the  crown,  or  on  that  of  the  Eaut  India  direc- 
tors.   To  your  governments  in  India  only 
can   this  authority   be  safely  entrusted. 
Bat  undoubtedly  a  power,  in  itself  so  con- 
aiderable,  and  administered  at  so  great  a 
distance,  cannot  be,  nor  is  it,  left  without 
limitation.    The  law  has  done  much  to  re- 
move the  opportunity,  and  with  it  the  temp- 
tation to  abuse.  By  the  Act  of  178i,  an  in- 
variable course *of  succession  by  seniority 
waa  established,  both  for  the  civil  and  the 
military  service  in  India.   By  that  of  1703 
the  strict  letter  of  this  rule  was  a  little, 
and  but  a  little,  relaxed.    Under  that  law, 
fixed  classes  and  gradations  of  office  have 
been  established  in  India,  of  rank  and  value 
proportioned  to  the  length  of  service  by 
which  alone  any  servants,  even  the  most 
meritorious,  can  be  qualified  to  hold  them. 
Within  these  limits  all  exercise  of  patron- 
age is  restrained,  and  the  effective  opera- 
tion of  this  principle  has  been  considerably 
extended  by  a  judicious  but  perhaps  still 
imperfect  separation  of  the  lines  of  civil 
aervice.    But  by  far  the  most  important 
provision,  without  which  no  other  could 
be  efiectoal,   is  found   in  those  clauses  of 
the  Act  of  1784>,  which    corrected   the 
abuse  of  appointing  to  high  stations  in 
India  persons  new  to  that  service.    No 
office  under  the  government  of  our  Indian 
empire  can  now  be  conferred  except  upon 
its  regular  servants,  sent   out   in  early 
youth,  and  trained  to  superior  trust  by  the 
correct  discharge  of  Sttk)ordinafce  employ- 
ments.    When  your  lordships  consider, 
therefore,  the  jealousy  with  which  the  exe- 
cution of  all  these  regulations  is  watched 
by  a  whole  body  of  public  servants  whose 
prospects  depend  on   their    observance; 
ftod  when  you  farther  reflect  that  the  per^ 


sons  from  among  whom  alone  the  selec- 
tion must  in  every  case  1)e  made,  are  few  ' 
in  number,  and  that  they  have  all  origi* 
nally  been  named  in  the  outset  of  their 
life  by  various  choice,  unmixed  with  poli* 
tics,  and  from  different  classes  of  society^ 
it  will  no  longer  surprise  us  to  be  assured 
that  the  political  divisions  of  the  state, 
have,  under  this  system,  found  no  admis« 
sion  into  the  exercise  of  Indian  patronage. 

But  how  can  it  pdssibly  be  shewn  that 
these  wise  provisions  of  the  law,  thissalu- 
tary  course  and  gradation  of  public  ser- 
vice, depend  upon  the  East  India  Com- 
pany's authority  ?  The  King's  civil  ser- 
vice in  India,  should  such  t>e  its  future  ap- 
pellation, would  equally  subsist  under  the 
same  regal ations,  secured  in  the  sama" 
prospects,  animaietl  to  the  same  exertions, 
protected  by  the  same  just  interposition 
of  the  law  against  the  noxious  influence  6f 
political  intrigue, -and  deriving  only  fresh 
distinction  to  themsehres,  and  fresh  respect 
among  the  powers  of  India,  from  the 
stamp  and  sanction  of  royal  authority. 

To  blend,  indeed,  as  has  been  some* 
times  recommended,  into  one  indiscrimi- 
nate mass  the  general  army  of  the  crown 
and  the  local  force  of  Indis,  would  be  the 
inevitable  ruin  of  the  empire.  I  have  no* 
doubt  of  it.  The  military  patronage  of 
the  crown,  already  so  great,  would  then 
exceed  all  bounds ;  we  should  lose  tjie  in- 
estimable advantages  of  local  education, 
knowledge  and  habits,  so  necessary  for 
the  command  of  native  troops :  and  the 
unjust  partialities,  preferences,  and  super- 
cessions  to  which  the  distant  service 
would  infallibly  be  exposed,  must  soon 
break  down  its  military  character :  must, 
too,  probably  renew,  I  shudder  to  pro* 
nounce  it,  the  criminal  scenes,  which  we 
have  so  lately  witnessed,  of  mutiny  and 
public  rebellion. 

Very  different  is  the  system  on  which  I 
am  disposed  to  hope  that  this  valuable 
army  might  be  taken  as  a  distinct  force, 
under  the  King's  immediate  protection 
and  command.  Preserving  to  it  all  its 
local  character,  and  local  advantages ;  se* 
curing  to  it  a  complete  parity  of  rank  and 
promotion  with  the  King's  general  army  ; 
and  blending  only  the  staff  of  both  into  one 
body  of  general  officers,  qualified  by  com- 
mission, as  well  as  by  merit  and  service, 
^and  called  by  habitual  and  indiscriminate 
appointment,  to  exercise  command  over 
British  troops  in  every  quarter  of  the 
world.  These  details  however  are  not  foi^ 
this  day*!  diioiiiioik    It  is  safficieot  far 
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oux  present  parpose  to  remark,  that  the 
rules  of  gradation  now  actually  existing 
in  that  service,  and  guaranteed  to  it  by 
law,  must  be  broken  dowo,  before  it  can 
become,  in  the  hands  of  the  crown*  any 
more  than  in  those  of  the  Company,  an 
object  of  political  patronage.  And  if 
these  rules  are  thought  insufficient,  let 
them  be  strengthened  and  enforced.  The 
nature  and  composition  of  an  Indian  army, 
its  duties,  its  rewards,  and  its  prospects, 
will  be  found,  by  those  who  consider  the 
question  attentively,  to  admit  and  to  re* 
quire  rules  of  succession  much  stricter 
than  are  consistent  with  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  military  advancement. 

It  remains,  then,  only  to  speak  of  the 
Appbintment  of  the  youths  by  whom 
these  services  must  be  recruited ;  the 
writers,  as  they  are  called,  and  the 
cadets,  who  are  to  rise  successively  to  the 
highest  functions  of  civil  and  Oiiiitary 
trust.  They  are  now  named  by  private 
patronage ;  nor  would  I  ever  consent  to 
▼est  this  influence  in  the  King's  ministers. 
Not  merely  because  it  is  itself  greatly  too 
large  to  be  so  given  without  necessity,  but 
mnch  more  because  all  possible  security 
for  the  doe  exercise  of  patrortage  in  India, 
depends  on  the  disconnection  of  the  great 
body  of  the  public  servants  there  from 
the  domestic  parties  in  our  tftate.  But  is 
k  thei'efore  necessary  that  these  appoint- 
inents  should  be  made  by  the  East  India 
Company  ?  Or  does  not  the  very  same 
principle  apply,  though  doubtless  in  a  less 
degree,  as  an  objection  against  their  exer* 
cising  such  a  trust  ?  Can  it  be  supposed 
that  the  controul  over  the  conduct  of  these 
public  servants  will  always  be  justly  exer- 
cised by  thbse  with  whom  their 'appoint- 
ment has  originated  ?  In  whatever  hands 
fbe  government  of  India  shall  now  be 
placed,  it  is  just,  it  is  necessary,  to  provide 
tfoihe  new  course  of  impartial,  and  what 
k  not  less  impohant,  of  mixed  selection, 
for  keeping  op  your  civil  and  military 
•ervice  in  that  country.  Nor  can  the  task 
be  difficult*  Innumerable  are  the  modes 
in  which  it  might  be  Accomplished.  The 
iaost  obvious  coorse  would  be,  to  choose 
the  young  men  irbo  are  destined  for  the 
civil  service  by  free  competition  and  pub- 
lic examination  from  our  great  tcnoole 
und  universities :  to  name  the  cadets  not 
by  the  choice  of  any  man,  but  by  tome 
fixed  course  of  succession  from  the  fami- 
Ilea  of  officers  who  have  fallen  in  the  pub- 
lic ftrricr.  In  this  manner  would  the  pa* 
Iranq^  of  india^  instead  irfcontdbutiflj^  to 


political  influence,  or  |o  private  gratificn* 
tion,  verve  as  a  reward  of  merit,  as  an 
encouragement  of  valour,  .learning*  and 
religion,  and  as  an  honourable  diKbarge 
of  public  gratitude :  and  the  persons  des- 
tined hereafter  to  administer  the  sovern* 
mentof  millions  would  be  those  only  who* 
even  iu  their  earliest  youth,  had  atlbrded 
some  promise  of  superior  talent»  diligence^ 
and  virtue^ 

On  this  branch  of  the  subject  your  lord- 
ships  will  think  that  I  have  too  long  de- 
tained you.  But  it  is  only  by  such  details 
that  loose  and  general  assertions  can  be 
brought  to  issue,  that  imaginary  fears  and 
groundless  prejudices  can  be  dispelled.  It 
most  I  think  bp  clear  to  every  one,  that 
the  apprehensions  entertained  on  thia  point 
are  of  that  description.  Your  lordships 
may  doubt,  on  other  grounds,  whether  or 
not  to  separate  the  commerce  from  the 
govemmei>t  of  India.  This  at  least  is  cer- 
tain, that  their  union  contributes  nothing 
to  the  security  of  the  British  constitotioo. 

But  is  it  compatible  with-  the  prosperity 
and  good  government  of  your  Indian  pro- 
vinces, or  with  that  free  competition  in 
their  trade  which  our  fellow  sobiects 
claim  on  grounds  justly  pronounced  irre- 
sistible ?  For  these  are  the  questions  which 
we  are  now  to  examine,  and  very  closely 
are  they  connected  with  each  other. 

What  is  then  the  true  native  of  this 
onion,  so  oflen  described  to  us  as  indisso- 
luble ?  What  necessary,  what  real  con- 
nection subsists  between  functions  so  dif- 
ferent in  their  character  aud  object,  and 
which  in  every  other  instance  we  always 
find  so  carefully  discriminated  ?  The  com- 
mercial and  political  accounts  of  the  Com- 
pany have,  indeed,  long  since  been  blend- 
ed into  one  texture,  so  complicated  in  ita 
fabric,  so  artificially  and  intricately  inters 
woven,  that,  in  their  present  form,  the  se- 
paration is  perhaps  impracticable.  After 
long  investigation,  the  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  whose  Report  is  on 
your  table,  judged  it  impossible  that  fhey 
ever  should  be  unravelled.  And  that  Re- 
port accordingly  has  *  presented  to  our 
view  not  an  occoiou  hot  an  eaimaie  of  profit 
and  loss  on  the  commerce  of  the  Company 
since  the  last  renewal  of  the  charter.  An 
estimate  of  the  future  is  a  thing  familiar 
to  all  ovr  minds,  but  an  estimate  of  past 
transaaioni,  an  estimate  of  matters  of 
account,  an  estimate  of  commercial  deal- 
ings bog  since  closed,  has  little  to  re* 
commend  it  but  its  singularity.  Let  not 
howersr  thii  reikiark  be  miMiadsrstood  •• 
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applied  iki  miy  invidimu  siiiie.  I  ki¥0  no 
siicb  nieaoiM ;  the  faalt  is  id  thm  tytiMif 
not  in  iIm  inotvtdoalty  wha  condool  it  ac- 
cording to  the.  forme  wbioh  they  have 
footed  eitablithed.  But  no  real  neceeeity 
Cpn  esiflfc  ibr  their  eominaaiice.  In  what* 
ever  manner  yoor  lonkbipi  iball  finally 
arrmnge  the  great  ootUnet  of  Indian  govern* 
menty  this  confusion  of  account  I  bare  no 
doobt  you  will  prevent  in  future*  Should 
the  resolodons  now  on  our  table  be  adopt- 
ed, and  nroch  more  should  you  agree  with 
my  nobie  friend's  proposal^  you  will  un- 
doubtedly make  it  imperative  on  this  great 
trading  corporation  to  keep  clear  and  dis* 
tract  accounts  of  commercial  loss  and  gain, 
omnixed  with  any  other  source  of  receipt 
or  payments  This  isexpecied  (Vom  every 
joet  trader  even  in  his  own  cencems ;  it  is 
the  boonden  duty  of  all  who  conduct  com- 
itierce  in  trust  for  others. 

But  I  have  ah-eady  said' that  in  my  view 
of  the  subject  We  are  called  upon  to  go 
riiach  farther:  to  separate  not  merely  the 
sieconnis,  bat  the  dealings ;  end  to  dtseri* 
sbinace  the  exchequer  Aiom  the  ceonting- 
lioiise  in  India,  not  on  paper  only,  but  in 
practice,  and  as  widely  as  they  always  ere 
discriminated  in  every  other  well«oraered 
government.     By  one  of  the  resolutions 
iK>w  npon  your  ttfble  it  Is  directed  in  sob-' 
glance,  that  the  public  revenues  of  the 
iiate  in  Indie,  after  defraying  the  charges 
of  gov^evnment  and  interest  of  debt  ihere, 
ihall  next  beapplled  to  the  purchase  of 
the  Company^s  investment.    And  it  is  this 
appropriation  of  revenue  to  trad^  which 
forms,  nnder  ibe  present  circumstances, 
tlie  principeH  link  of  connection  between 
the  Company's  politfoal  and  its  commer- 
cial character.    To  itaconttrAiance  there* 
fore  my  noble  friend,  who  wishes  the  per* 
asanence  of  the  presetit  system,  natorally 
aees  no  objection ;  but  I  mttst  confess  it  is 
of  all  the  provisions  of  the  plan  before  us, 
^at,  to  which  I  should  with  most  difficulty 
ameni.     I  know  not  how  to  reconcile  it 
with  either  of  the  Objects  which  we  seek  to 
accomplish ;    it  seems  to  me  equally  ad^ 
verse  to  the  good  ippovernment  and  pros* 
parity  of  6or  provinces,  and  to  the  just 
claims  of  the  British  merchant  to  a  free 
paftictpaiion  in  their  commerce.     The 
limits  of  this  discussion  will  not  admit  of 
my  entering  at  large  into  this  extensive 
question.     Sofrie  oUier  Opportunity  may 
possibly  be  afforded  for  its  detailed  exa* 
mitiJt!on.     In  voch  an  enquiry  it  will  be 
necessary  to  trace  through  all  their  dif- 
iieent  itages,  the  conrse  and  operation  of 


to  infestment  provided  by  issues  flrom  the 
public  treasury  in  India,  and  told  to  realiae 
a  remittance  to  the  Company  in  Burope. 
One  striking  feature  occurs  in  the  very 
outset  of  the  transaction.  It  is  that  to* 
which  my  noble  friend  adverted  as  afford* 
ing  in  his  view  a  gratifying  and  satfsfac<* 
tory  proof  of  the  advantages  resulting  to 
your  Indian  subjects  from  a  government 
which  combines  the  functions  of  merchant 
and  sovereign.  He  reminded  us  that  foe 
the  very  purpose  of  manufacturing  the 
cloths  of  which  the  investment  is  after* 
wards  to  be  composed,  advances  are  in  the 
first  instance  made  to  the  weavers  from 
the  public  treasuries  in  India.  I  own  t 
was  surprised  to  hear  thia  practice  reKed 
on  as  beneficial  to  the  country.  It  may 
have  become  necessary  to  the  raainte* 
nance  of  this  involved  and  complicated 
system.  I  do  not  deny  it.  Bat  in  that 
case  how  much  must  we  abate  of  the  con* 
fideoce  which  we  should  all  so  gladly  have 
reposed  in  the  glewiog  repretentations  of 
Iiidhin  prosperity !  What,  let  me  ask  you^ 
what  it  the  real  condition  of  an  empire 
whoso  hidustry  is  supported  only  by  ad« 
vances  made  from  its  revenues  ?  In  coun* 
tries  impoverished  and  exhausted  by  a 
long  course  of  pobKc  calamity,  and  in 
those  where  no  commercial  capKal  has 
ever  yet  grown  op,  commerce  I  am  well 
aware  is  sometimes  carried  on  solely  by 
the  credit  and  resources  of  the  exporting 
merchant.  And  in  those  cases  a  gradual 
accession  of  wealth  will,  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  trade,  accrue  to  the  nation  which 
thus  attracts  the  capital  of  others ;  and  the 
very  evil  itself,  such  are  the  beneficent 
dispensations  of  Providence,  will  finally 
remedy  the  distress  in  which  it  had  ori* 
gtnated.  But  how  widely  different  from 
this  is  the  case  where  the  capital  which 
sets  to  work  the  industry  of  a  people,  i» 
furnished  only  from  the  taxes  wnich  they 
pay :  where  the  sovereign,  himself  the 
exporting  merchant,  sends  out  their  tna* 
nufatrture  without  return ;  himself  the  in- 
ternal trader,  purchases  it  only  from  their 
own  resources ;  himself  the  master  manu- 
facturer, maintains  the  artisan  at  the  cost 
of  the  labourer,  and  claiming  to  be  him- 
self aho  the  paramount  proprietor  of  thte 
soil,  actually  collects  in  kind  the  raw  ms- 
terial  in  payment  of  his  territorial  revenue. 
By  what  part  of  such  a  trade  can  the  cpun* 
try  profit  ?  What  freedom,  what  security^ 
what  competition  can  exist  in  commerce 
so  conducted  ?  What  health  or  vigour  la 
the  eoBunonity  trhichihos  drawv  from  4ts 
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own  Teins  tbe  only  nouriahoient  by  which 
the  yital  circulation  is  maintained  ?  We 
may  hope  indeed — I  speak  it  not  in  flat- 
tery, bat  in  the  sincere  conviction  of  my 
heart — that  the  spirit  which  pervades  our 
Indian  service,  the  liberal  and  enlightened 
principles  on  which  the  public  interests 
are  there  considered,,  and  the  anxious  so- 
licitude displayed  on  every  occasion  for 
the  prosperity  of  the  people  whose  govern* 
ment  we  administer,  do  afford  in  the  exe- 
cution of  this  system  every  possible  alle- 
Tiation  which  from  its  nature  it  is  capable 
of  receiving.  Nor  am  I  unapprized  that 
under  still  greater  discouragements  than 
these,  such  is  the  elastic  force  of  human 
industry,  when  secured  in  peace  and  pro- 
tected by  law,  the  population,  the  pro- 
duces, and  the  wealth  of  any  country  will 
increase  :  and  most  especially  of  one  so 
highly  favoured  in  soil  and  climate.  But 
the  system  itself,  unless  I  greatly  miscon- 
ceive it,  is  fruitful  only  in  evil.  It  exhi- 
bits the  hand  of  government  not  fostering 
the  improvement  of  its  people,  but  press- 
ing on  their  industry  in  every  stage,  in- 
terfering with  all  their  occupations,  and 
meeting  them  in  every  market  with  the 
public  purse.  It  raises  and  depresses  ar- 
bitrarily the  sale  of  their  produce  and  ma- 
nufactures, by  transactions  too  large  for 
counteraction,  too  uncertain  for  private 
■peculation ;  ibunded  on  no  just  combina- 
tion of  mercantile  adventure,  but  regulated 
solely  by  principles  of  political  conveni- 
ence,,the  state  of  the  public  treasury,  and 
the  estimated  increase  or  diminution  of 
tbe  national  expenditure. 

I  know  indeed  that  a  portion  of  the  re- 
venues of  the  state  in  India  must  be  re- 
mitted to  this  country.  Some  contribution 
perhaps  we  may  hereafter  expect  from 
thence  to  the  general  expences  of  the  em« 
pire ;  but  for  this  I  think  we  should  not  be 
impatient;  tbe  prosperity  of  a  dependent 
province  we  ought  to  value  far  beyond  its 
tribute.  Present  provision  must  however 
be  made  for  the  interest  and  gradual  re- 
duction of  political  debts,  contracted  in 
that  country,  and  transferred  to  England 
under  the  sanction  of  the  king's  commis- 
sioners, and  the  authority  of  parliament. 
We  must  also  secure  the  due  payment  of 
allowances  granted  in  retribution  of  public 
service,  and  the  means  of  defraying  regu- 
larly other  charges  of  various  descriptions 
which  must  be  incurred  at  home  for  pur- 
poses of  Indian  government.  These  no 
doubt  are  obligations  binding  on  the  sove- 
ftignof  India  j  and  my  noble  friend^  while 


he  attaches  that  character  to  the  East 
India  Company,  Is  justly  apprehensive  of 
any  competition  which  could  interfere 
with  their  punctual  discharge. 

The  speculations  of  private  traders,  he 
says,  would  anticipate  the  Company'* 
sales,  derange  their  estimated  receipts,  and 
expose  their  public  credit  to  great  hazard. 
I  answer,  that  if  the  separation  of  govern- 
ment and  commerce  were  duly  mside,  this 
difficulty  would  cease  at  once.  Against 
commercial  disappointment,  commercial 
prudence  would  provide,  and  no  man 
would  propose  to  burthen  the  Company  with 
the  expences  of  Indian  government,  if  they 
no  longer  disposed  of  its  resources.  Bot 
let  us  suppose  the  contrary  decision  taken* 
Let  parliament  determine  still  to  adminis* 
ter  our  Indian  empire  in^the  name  of  tbe 
Company,  and  under  their  ostensible  au- 
thority. The  case  will  then  be  diflerent  > 
Undoobtedly  it  will.  To  them,  on  their 
account,  and  to  support  their  payments^ 
these  remittances  must  then  be  made.  I 
admit  it.  For  these  purposes  they  will  re- 
present the  government  of  India.  Bot  it 
will  not  follow  of  necessity  that  the  remit- 
tances must  even  then  be  made  throogb 
their  investments.  We  may  still  ask» 
what  would  in  truth  be  the  most  profitable 
mode  of  conducting  these  transactions }  We 
may  enquire  on  what  ground  it  is  thought 
advantageous  that  any  government*  be  it 
the  King's  or  the  Company's,  should  issne 
money  from  the  public  treasury  for  the 
purchase  of  goods  within  its  own  domi- 
nions, to  be  resold  on  government  account 
in  the  country  to  which  its  remittances  are 
to  be  made  ?  If  I  am  not  greatly  deceived^ 
this  is  a  proceeding  not  less  objectionable 
in  India  than  in  England.  The  principle 
of  the  transaction  is  not  varied  by  its  place. 
If  the  noble  earl  opposite  to  me  (lord 
Liverpool)  should  this  year  be  required  to 
remit  a  subsidy  to  Hamburgh  or  to  Stock* 
holm,  is  this  the  course  he  will  pursue  ^ 
Will  he  send  his  agents  into  our  ports  and 
manufactories  to  purchase  the  sugar  or  the 
woollens  in  which  the  remittance  will 
really  be  made  ?  And  will  be  then  throw 
these  articles  in  a  mass  into  the  foreign 
market,  solicitous  only  to  realise  tbe  sun& 
he  wishes  to  obtain  there,  and  compara- 
tively indifferent  to  the  profit  or  lots  of 
the  transaction?  Undoubtedly  not*  He 
will  contract  as  cheaply  as  he  can,  and 
probably  by  open  competition,  with  mer« 
chants  ror  their  bills;  through  them  his 
whole  purpose  will  at  once  be  accem* 
pUshed;  and  with  tbent  ii  will  ffcouia 
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to  complete  tbe  tranfaction^  in  the  tucces 
Miwe  operations  of  iheir  own  commerce, 
careful ly  adjusted  by  private  interest  to  tbe 

Jierpetoal  fluctuations  of  demand.  A  simi* 
ar  course,  it  sbould  seem«  may  witb  similar 
advantage  be  pursued  in  India.  Tbe 
treasury  at  Calcutta,  may,  like  the  trea- 
sury at  Whitehall,  disconnect  itself  wholly 
-from  the  transactions  of  tbe  counting* 
boate;  this  might  be  done  with  equal 
facility  even  though  both  should  be  con- 
tinued under  the  same  supreme  direction. 
Tbe  Company's  trade  would  then  be  con- 
ducted on  true  mercantile  principles  of 
profit  and  loss  ;  and  its  government  Would, 
according  to  the  same  maxims  of  public 
oeconomy  which  are  pursued  by  other  go- 
Ternments,  make  its  remittances  by  fair 
competition  on  public  tender,  open  to  all 
alike,  in  India  as  in  England,  to  the  Com- 
pany's commercial  agents,  or  to  the  well 
accredited  houses  of  private  individuals. 

No  doubt  such  remittances,    like  any 
tributary    payment   made   in    whatever 
mode,  must  still  in  some  degree  be  detri- 
mental to  the  prosperity  of  India.     It  is  a' 
drain   for  which  no  return  is  made  but  in 
protection  and  good  government.    Yet  if 
conducted  through  the  channel  of  an  opep 
trade,  and  limited  most  scrupulously  in 
their  amount  bv  a  due  consideration  of  the 
condition  of  the  country  which  supplies 
them,  1  see  no  reason  to  believe  them  in- 
consistent with  its  rapid  and  permanent 
improvement.    This  is  the  ordinary  con- 
dition of  a  dependent  and  tributary  pro- 
vince*    What  I  object  to  is  that  peculiar 
coorae  of  policy  which  not  only  exacts 
tbe  tril>ute,   but   monopolizes  the  com- 
nerce :  compels  the  payment,  and  fore- 
stalls the  resources  which  should  provide 
it.     And  this  too  in  a  country  where  few 
and  inconsiderable  offices  of  civil  trust, 
where  no  office  of  military  trust,  is  as  vet 
in  tbe  hands  of  the  natives:  where  the  /or* 
tunes  realised  by  all  who  govern,  and  by 
almost  all  who  trade,  are  at  no  distant 
period  remitted  also  to  the  metropolis.    It 
'  is  indeed  this  last  circumstance  which  is. 
In  my  judgment,  by  far  the  most  alarming 
in  the  nature  of  our  connection  with  India. 
How  the  pressure  which  this  produces 
can  ever    be  resisted    is  a  fearful  con- 
sideration. 

What  a  powerfu)  motive  does  it  then 
*tiggest  to  U9  for  throwing  open  the  ports 
and  markets  of  India  to  British  capital  and 
enterprise,  for  inviting  to  her  harbours 
the  ships  and  merchanu  of  every  quarter 
of  the  globe,  aad  aecuring  to  her,  as  far  as 


legislation  can  secure  it,  the  fullest  benefit 
of  the  most  unqualified  commercial  free- 
dom !  If  evil  so  extensive  and  alarming 
must  unavoidably  result  to  her  from  her 
subjection  to  a  distant  Rovereignty,  let  it 
at  least  be  compensated  by  tbe  onrestrict* 
ed  enjoyment  of  all  her  local  advantages. 
Tbe  anxiety  which  I  feel  (I  have  already 
so  stated  it],  is  not  for  the  transfer  but  for 
tbe  extension  of  Indian  commerce ;  not, 
as  some  have  expressed  it,  to  giveto£ng« 
lishmen  the  benefit  of  that  trade  which 
foreigners  now  enjoy,  but  to  give  to  India 
the  benefit  both  of  British  and  of  foreign 
trade.  To  administer  those  vast  posses- 
sions on  any  principles  of  colonial  mono- 
poly would  be  impracticable  if  it  were 
justf'would  be  unjust  if  it  ^trt  practicable. 
In  a  British  House  of  Lords  I  trust  we  are 
not  deliberating  on  tbe  means  of  rpling 
sixty  millions  of  men  in  sole  subserviency 
to  our  own  advantage ;  nor  if  this  were 
our  object,  should  I  consider  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  a  system  as  in  any  man« 
ner  calculated  to  promote  it.  But  it  is  aa 
much  the  moral  duty  of  a  British  states- 
man to  consult  the  prosperity  of  that,  ta 
of  every  other  portion  of  our  empire.  Sub- 
jects of  the  same  sovereign,  members  of 
the  same  community,  we  submit  ourselves 
with  equal  obedience  to  tbe  same  legisla- 
ture, and  we  are  entitled  to  receive  frooa 
it  the  same  protection  :  varied  indeed  in 
form,  and  adapting  itself  in  its  regulations 
to  the  difierences  of  local  situation  and 
moral  character ;  but  directed  always  with 
an  impartial  hand  to  the  same  common 
object,  that  of  promoting  the  strength  and 
greatness  of  tbe  whole  by  carrying  to  the 
utmost  practicable  befght  the  prosperity 
of  every  part. 

To  our  own  merchants  an  open  compe- 
tition is  sufficient.  They  ask  no  more. 
To  this,  and  not  to  any  exclusive  privi- 
lege, the  King's  ministers  have  recognised 
their  just  pretensions.  .  But  still  more 
powerful  is  the  appeal  which  reason  and 
nature  urge  to  us,  in  behalf  of  the  people 
of  India.  Irresistible  indeed  is  their 
claim  to  a  free  trade  limited  by  no  cocw 
porate  privileges,  no  national  monopoly : 
a  free  trade  not  merely  with  their  lellow 
subjects  in  Europe,  but  also  with  every 
friendly  nation  throughout  the  habitable 
globe.  It  is  the  glory  of  our  ancestors, 
that  in  the  first  moments  of  recovered  free- 
dom, in  the  hour  when  co(nmerce  and 
legislation  were  but  as  yet  beginning  to 
dawn  on  Europe,  they  recognised  the 
righta  of  coomercid  iiiterchao{;e  between 
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mankindf  proclaimed  te  foreiga  mUioM  m 
.secure  aod  anmoleited  iateroonne  wiU) 
the  ports  and  markets  of  our  eouatryi  and 
sanctified  this  just  and  baiefioent  ^via- 
<iple  to  all  succeeding  times  by  incor- 
porating it  into  the  great  charter '  of  iheir 
Qwn  liberties.  Bj  what  difierettt  rule 
^faall  wcj  their  descendants^  in  this  nere 
liberal  and  enlightened  age,  with  morals 
hamani^ed  by  knowledge,  end  beoevo- 
Jence  animated  by  perer  religion,  admi- 
nister the  interests  of  this  vast  empire, 
^hich  the  unsearchable  decrees  «f  Pro- 
vidence have  subjected  to  our  dominion  f 
Provinces,  whose  indasiry,  and  arts,  and 
^commerce  are  far  more  ancient  ihaa  our 
own !  Kingdoms  which  by  the  free  exer- 
cise of  these  their  natural  advantages  had 
already  ri«en  to  opulence  and  refine ment# 
4rhile  we  were  yet  sunk  in  barbarism.! 

Never  therefore  shall  I  regret,  never 
eball  I  remember  but  with  heartfelt  satis- 
iiM:tion,  that  my  name  is  subscribed  to 
jthalt  treaty  which  opened  to  our  East 
Indian  territories  the  commerce  of  Ame- 
jica.  I  adopted  the  measure  on  the 
(deliberate  conviction  of  my  own  jedg- 
meiit,  and  with-ihe  full  concurrence  of  the 
person  (lord  Melville)  to  whose  immediate 
Auperintendance  the  public  interests  in 
India  were  then  committed  :  nor  did  he« 
I  am  certain,  omit  to  comnmnicate  upon 
i%  with  those  who  bad  then  the  principal 
direction  of  the  Company's  affairs.  But 
I  rest  on  no  participation  of  connciis; 
/lubmitting  myself  willingly  to  the  whole 
responsibility  oT  that  decision ;  and  were 
the  happy  moment  bow  arrived  when 
peace  shall  be  restored  between  two  na-    from  a  superior  is  always  received  as  a 


iions  not  more  closely  united  m  origm 
than  interest,  I  should  be  found  an  earnest 
advocate  for  re-establishing  the  commerce 
.of  America  with  India. 

But  if  we  admit  these  principlss  we 
^iist  act  upon  them  to  their  just  estent 
If  We  are  really  desirous  of  imparting  to 
that  valuable  portion  of  oar  empire  the 
benefit  0f  uni/rersal  commeroe^  or  even 
if  with  ii  xiarnower  purpose,  and  more 
limited  views  of  public  policy*  we  s«ek 
only  to  open  to  our  own  mecchaofta  the 
advantage  of  a  trade  with  India,  we  must 
astaUish  it  on  e<pal  competition.  This 
is^its  natural  foundation,  on  this  alpae  can 
it  stand  aeoure.  Of  the  effecu  whioh  the 
present  system  appears  to  me  too  likely 
to  ppodAiee  on  the  internal  prosperity  of 
aur  provinceii,  I  .have  already  spoken; 
very  im^rfeotly  indeed,  and  nmch  more 
mw  Ike  xiaw  9i  adggenias  ^aittr  for 


fotara  eonaideratiaa  t)u^q  of  eotesjiiff  ^ 
Uiis  tin^  iiito  thf)  iHim^rons  tqpipa  of  a^ 
large  aqd  interesting  aa  eaqiiiry.  Bat  for 
the  full  e3(afaiaeti9.a  of  \\m  gi^eat  qofuitioa 

it  will  be  nece^sfM-y  tl^fit  we  shoald  also 
consider  m  what  Qi^maer  the  coatii^iianpa 
of  that  system  wopld  probably  a||^t  tba 
transactions  of  the  British  merchant ;  leal 
ia  the  veiy  mpmeat  ia  which  wa  rooag- 
nia^  his  rigMa  we  should  ^ubsmiti^lly  d^ 
£»at  theai,  and  with  Iha  purpose  of  coa* 
ferriog  new  benefits  upon  him»  find  ia  the 
result  that  we  have  only  delnded  liia  lo 
his  rain.  The  extent  to  which  the  JUne- 
ricans  bad  carried  oa  their  tvade  ia  ladia 
beibre  they  were  at  war  with  a8«  ia  tlw 
exfimple  to  whioh  the  mercantile  inlarcsa 
in  England  look  with  the  greatest  eaafi- 
dence.  It  has  been  asiH'ibed  by  the  Caai- 
pany  to  the  peculiar  privileges  which  tkit 
people  eajoyed  as  neqtrals;  their  appa- 
nents  attribute  it  to  the  general  advantagca 
of  private  over  corporate  management. 
Both  causes  doubtless  contributed  to  pro- 
duce it*  But  the  first  has  ah*eady  ceased ; 
and  were  it  revived,  it  could  be  temporary 
only,  nor  could  it  in  any  case  apply  la  the 
British  merchant.  Will,  thea,  the  latter 
be  sufficient,  on  the  retora  of  peaoe^  ta 
protect  his  private  trade  again«t  the  ope- 
ration of  the  present  system  }  I  greaiiy 
doubt  it.  I  will  not  dwell  on  tlie  unequal 
ii^pting  on  which  the  parties  will  m^  in 
India:  the  agents  of  individuaU  in  cam- 
petition  with  the  servant*  of  ihe  sovareigaj 
and  this  ia  transactions  with  a  people  by 
whom,  as  my  noble  friend  has  emphati- 
cally told  us,  the  intimatiei^  of  a  wish 


command.  I  will  suppose  ia  the  Coat* 
pany  itself,  I  will  suppose  ia  all  its  agents, 
even  the  qsost  distant  from  the  feat  of 
power,  a  forbearaaoe  atsnpat  miracuVNM« 
a  perpetual  self-commaad,  sehdeing  aU 
the  ordiaary  faeliogs  and  pasaioae  of 
mankind.  Habit,  interest,  jealausy,  the 
Iwm  of  power,  the  deaire  of  racommcpdiag 
.Ibemielves  to  their  snperioes,  and  the  wish 
to  auert  their  own  oenae<|ueace  over  toa- 
portuoate  rivals;^  let  all  these  bo  kapt  ia 
perpetual  sabjecuoa.  In  dealing  with  thia 
aatives,  even  with  the  weavcm,  whoae  Im* 
boar  the  public  traasary  aeav  oagroiaen 
by  antici|Mtcd  paymenu,  I  will  aappeaa 
that  the  pnvate  trader  finds  himaeU'  hence- 
forth completely  oa  a  level  with  the  Com*. 
pany«  Is  be  so  ia  the  nature  of  Ilia  ad- 
aeatoie?  The  Compaay  now  traitoa  to 
lorn  in  India;  the  future prppottien  of  ibal 
jlaia  wwel  «na  ba  acmial^MM'  ^  tf# 
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merchant  who  \%  to  mtintain  a  competi- 
tion with  it.  It  depends  on  no  commer- 
cial principle.  Equally  foreign  to  his 
speculations  and  inapplicable  to  his  con* 
cerns  are  the  resources  which  supply  this 
losing  trade,  the  necessity  which  compels 
it,  and  the  advantages  by  which  it  is  sup- 
posed (o  be  compensated.  To  the  Com* 
pany  the  profits  of  the  China  trade  will 
more  than  co?er  the  deficiency ;  but  from 
thai  trade  you  shot  out  the  merchant. 
His  trade  with  India  will  be  a  trade  of 
barter,  for  profit  on  his  own  commercial 
capital;  the  Company's  a  trade  of  re- 
mittance; to  be  supplied  from  the  surplus 
revenue  of  the  state,  aided  (as  it  has  al- 
ready been  in  failure  of  that  surplus)  by 
the  public  credit  of  the  sovereign  of  India, 
and  that  again  upheld  by  the  public  credit 
of  the  British  legislature.  To  the  mer- 
chant a  profit  is  indispensable,  to  the 
Company  s  treasury  in  England  we  might 
almoHt  call  the  loss  itself  a  source  of  profit ; 
if  it  defeats  the  speculations  of  their  rivals, 
and  enables  them  by  the  sacrifice  of  10 
per  cent,  on  the  remittance  of  revenue,  or 
of  loan,  to  realise  ninety.  In  the  mer« 
chants'  hands  a  losing  trade  must  stop;  in 
the  Company's,  it  produces  as  we  see  no 
abandonment,  not  even  a  suspension  of 
the  concern.  For  80  years  this  losing 
trade  has  been  unremittingly  pursued  ;  for 
SO  years  longer  it  will  most  probably  con- 
tinue if  these  resolutions  are  adopted*  This 
is  the  y^xy  principle  on  which  they  rest. 
The  political  expences  of  the  Indian  go- 
Teriiinenti  if  blended  with  the  commerce 
of  the  Company,  must  through  its  com- 
merce be  discharged:  the  revenues  of  the 
laate  in  India,  if  appropriated  there  to  the 
purchase  of  investment,  must  by  the  sale 
of  Investment  t>e  realized  at  home:  to 
ineet  the  payments  already  engaged  for, 
the  goods  mast  be  sold,  if  not  at  profit 
then  at  loss ;  if  not  at  the  present  rato  of 
loss,  then  at  whatever  increased  propor- 
tion of  deficiency  may  enable  the  Com- 
pany to  defeat  the  competition  of  their 
rivals,  and  to  prove  to  future  parliaments 
that  the  experiment  of  a  free  trade  with 
India  has  been  found  impracticable ! 

It  is  true,  that  under  the  operation  of 
thia  system,  and  with  much  superadded 
difficulty  frojn  restraints  imposea  by  the 
Company,  a  large  private  trade  has  been 
carried  on  through  their  intervention  from 
India  by  British  subjects.  A  pleasing 
proof,  no  doubt,  of  the  incompressible 
fcrce  of  commerce  wherever  the  natural 
power  of  demand  is  anSared  to  operate, 
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even  under  the  most  harassing  restric- 
tions. But  little  argument  can  be  drawn 
from  this  experience  to  justify  the  expec« 
tation  of  success  to  separate  and  uncon- 
nected British  adventure.  It  must  be  con* 
sidered  that  this  trade  also  has  been  a 
commerce  of  remittance;  carried  on  not 
from  profit  on  British  capital  embarked  in 
a  traffic  of  mutual  return,  but  to  supply  to 
the  public  servants  in  India  the  necessary 
means  of  bringing  home  their  fortunes. 

Let  it  also  be  remembered*  that  ihit 
principle  of  loss  is  not  confined  to  the  ssle 
of  goods  received  from  India.  It  per* 
vades  both  branches  of  the  Company's 
Indian  trade.  Their  tosses  on  export  from 
this  country  are  not  even  disguised  ;  their 
adfocates  proclaim  the  fact,  and  boast 
of  it.  So  habituated  are  we. in  consi- 
dering the  complicated  relations  of  thia 
great  Company  to  confound  all  principles 
of  government  and  policy,  that  this  an* 
nual  waste  of  the  property  with  which 
they  are  entrusted  is  actually  urged  on 
their  behalf  as  a  sacrifice  which  they 
make  to  the  national  interests,  and  as  a 
claim  upon  the  gratitude  of  parliament. 
Yet,  if  loss  is  incurred  in  this  case,  by 
whom  is  it  sustained  ?  Not  by  the  di- 
rectors themselves,  that  would  be  wholly 
unreasonable ;  not  by  the .  proprietors  of 
India  stock;  they  receive,  and  must  re« 
ceive,  their  undiminished  dividends:  the 
loss  falls  on  the  public  treasury— on  the 
people  of  England,  whose  participation  of 
Indian  revenue  must  be  still  farther  post- 
poned by  every  fresh  embarrassment  in 
the  Company's  affairs ;  and  whose  repre- 
sentatives are  called  upon  year  ader  year 
to  supply  in  loans,  in  forbearances,  and  in 
facilities  of  public  credit,  the  deficiencies 
of  this  uncommercial  system. 

But  let  us  admit,  if  it  be  necoMary,  the 
merit  of  this  proceeding  ;  its  ellects  will 
still  remain  the  same.  If,  in  fact,  the  ex« 
port  of  British  manufactures  is  now  car- 
ried on  to  loss,  with  what  hope  of  advan* 
tage  can  we  invite  our^merchanis  to  parti- 
cipate in  it  ?  To  tbeoB  it  can  be  rendered 
profitable  only  by  bringing  back  to  just 
commercial  principles  the  commercial 
transactions  of  that  great  body  with  which 
they  most  maintain  a  competition.  I^ 
this  be  done,  and  the  result  will  not  be 
doubtful.  Let  the  f  igilance  of  self-inte* 
rest,  let  the  skill  and  enterprise  of  private 
traders  be  fairly  opposed  to  the  routine  of 
corporate  management,  and  in  that  con* 
test  we  know  beforehand  which  side  will 
triumph.    Benovf  the  reatraiot  of  law» 
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deliver  us  from  the  coropetittoib  of  tbo 
public  purse,  and  the  Brttish  merchant 
will  make  his  own  cause  good. 

To  what  extent  his  trade  may  then  be 
carried,  prcsamptaoas  indeed  would  be 
th^  man  who  shall  now  venture  to  pro* 
noonce.  On  what  evidence^  what  conjec- 
ture, would  he  found  his  judgment  ?  What 
present  knowledge,  what  past  experience 
of  India  could  possibly  decide  thai  ques- 
tion ?  No  commerce,  Trebatius  or  Quintua 
Cicero  returning  from  a  campaign  in  Bri- 
tain would  prol^bly  have  informed  the 
Roman  senate,  no  commerce  can  ever  be 
carried  on  with  that  uncivilized,  uacui* 
tivated  island,  divided  absolutely  from  tha 
whole  world  by  tempestuous  and  unnavi« 
gable  seas,  and  inhabited  only  by  naked 
and  houseless  barbarians.  No  commerce, 
some  sage  counsellor  of  Henry  or  Elisa** 
beth  mi^ht,  with  equal  authority  have  as* 
tured  those  monarchs,  can  ever  be  opene<i 
with  the  dreary  wilderness  of  North  Ame^ 
rica,  a  land  covered  with  impenetrable 
forests,  the  shelter  only  of  some  wander* 
ing  tribes  of  the  rudest  and  most  ferocfoua 
lavages.  Yet  of  these  predictions  the 
fblly  might  be  palliated  by  inexperience. 
In  the  defect  of  better  knowledge  suth 
conjectures  might  even  pasa  for  wisdom. 
But  what  shall  we  say  ot  those  who  deny 
the  possibility  not  of  opening  new  sources 
for  the  commerce  of  mankind,  but  of  eo- 
larging  its  present  channels?  Who  lell 
iki  that  the  trade  wliich  we  now  carry  on 
with. India  must  in  all  future  time  be  li- 
mited to  its  actual  amount?  Strange  and 
unprecedented  necessity!  which ^tbils 
Aet  bounds  to  human  industry  and  enter* 

1>rise,  arrested  the  progresii  of  commercial 
Otercourse,  and  by  some  blasting  and  ma* 
lignant  influence  blightcftl  the  natural  in- 
crease of  social  improvement !  With  full 
and  confident  assurance  may  we  repel 
these  idle  apprehensions.  By  commerce, 
commerce  will  increase,  and  industry  by 
industry.  So  it  has  ever  happened,  and 
the  great  Creator  of  the  world  has  not  ex- 
empted lAdia  from  this. common  law  of 
our  nature.  The  supply,  first  following 
the  demand,  will  soon  extend  it.  By 
new  fa^cilities  new  wants  and  new  desirea 
will  be  produced.  And  neither  climate 
aor  religion,  nor  long  established  habits, 
no,  nor  even  poverty  itself,  the  |^eatesl 
of  all  present  obstacles,  will  ultraiately 
refilee  the  benefits  of  such  an  intercourse 
to  the  native  population  of  that  empire. 
They  will  derive  from  the  extension  of 
oomraerce,  as  every  other  people  kaa  nni* 
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formly  derived  from  it,  new  ctimforta  and 
new  conveniencies  of  life,  new  incitevieBta 
to  industry,  a^nd  new  enjoyments  in  joai 
reward  of  iiKreased  activity  and  oocor* 
prise. 

But  it  ia  a  very  narrow  view  of  ibia 
question  to  ooiifina  it  to  the  direct  nrad« 
of  India  with  Great  Britain,  or  even  to  tho 
whole  commerce,  British  and  foreign,  of 
that  vast  eaa4>ire.    Other  objects  of  still 
larger  scope,  other  benefits  of  atill  mora 
extended  operation,  are  necessarily   in* 
eluded  in  this  decision.     The  first  which 
presents  itaelf»  is  the  trade  with  China. 
This  it  is  proposed  again  to  place  in  the  es« 
elusive  posaessioo  of  the  Company «    Stsch 
a  determination  I  should  deeply  lament, 
as  inconaistenit  in  my  judgment,   both 
with  the  principle  on  which  the  trade   to 
India  is  opened,  and  also  with  the  fair 
ei^yment  of  that  conceAsiOA.    It  ia  only 
by  the  China  trade,  that  the  Company  note 
profits*    Shall  we,  then,  invite  our  met^ 
chants  aild  manofiictorers  to  participata  in 
loss,  to  struggle  against  uoprodoclivo  par* 
chase  and  depreciated  sale,  but  wheso  tho 
just  gaiQs  of  commeroo   present  them* 
selves  ahall  we  thero  raise  new  barriers 
againat  Iheir  industry?    tthall  wo  admis 
them  to  tho  commerce  of  our  own  domi« 
nioost,  because  foreignett  musk  ahm  trade 
there,  and  shall  we,  in  the  samo  brenth* 
refuse  to  them  tho  liberty  of  tradins  lo  a 
foreign  country?    And  on  what  footing 
will  ibie  refusal   place   them  in  reapecl 
even  of  the  Indian  trade  ?     b  il  meant  to 
close  against  them  all  liberty  of  trading 
with  China?    To  foreigners  that  liberty 
cannot  be  refused.    Is  it  intended  only  m 
prohibit  them  firom  bringing  China  gooda 
from  thence  to  England  ?    That  privilege 
the   Company  is  to  monopolise.     How 
then  can  they  maintain  a  competition  in 
India«  either  with  the  Company  or  with 
foreignera,  by  both  of  whom  superior  ad«* 
vantages  are  enjoved  ?  Let  ns  repreeent  to 
ourselves  two  tni«lera  in  India,  carrying  oq 
their  riral  btt8iness;^4Mit  as  in  this  case. 
the  sovereign  in  competition  with  those 
who   reeido    under   hie   government,  a 
mighty  corporation  a|;aMist  asi  enaided 
individual,  the  .public  exchequer  against 
the  funds  of  private  trade,— lei  ni  svp« 
poee  them  both  British  merobeotit  in  all 
other  respects  on  a  footing  of  eempleio 
equality,  exeepfc  that  the  one  is  limiteid  to 
make  all  his  returns  direct  to  Buiope« 
while  to  the  other  you  give  the  optiesi  of 
a  oircoitous  Itede  through  Chine.    CouM 
ii  be  dottbtfol  on  wUdi  aide  die  beiasioo 
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would  prepondente  ?  Especially  after 
what  my  noble  friend .  has  told  vs  of  the 
^reat  amoiint  and  profitable  nature  of  the 
present  trade  of  our  Indian  territories  with 
that  country. 

But  were  it  desirable  to  exclude  the 
whole  body  of  our  merchants  from  all 
share  in  the  trade  with  China*  how  could 
this  regulation  be  executed  ?   Its  object  is 
understood  to  be  the  security  of  our  own 
revenue.    No  man.  I  aiQ  sure^  is  less  dis- 
posed than  I  am  to  interfere  with  that 
essential  object.    Could  I  be  satisfied^  thaf 
the  safety  of  the  public  revsnue  does  really 
reauire  this  sacrince*  great  as  it  is,  I  should 
still  say  it  must  be  made.    But  were  it  so, 
I  repeat  it,  how  then  could  the  proTision 
be   enforced  ?    The  trade  of  the  British 
merchant  with   the    eastern   islands  we 
know  must  be  free.    This  admits  of  no 
doubt :  to  a  monopoly  in  that  quarter,  the 
Company  could  scarcely  urge  eren  the 
insufficient  claim  of  past  possession.    Let 
us   then  suppose  the  private  trader  ad- 
mitted there  to  free  navigation  and  com- 
merce, but  excluded  by  these  resolutions 
from  direct  access  to  China.    What  fol- 
lows ?  .Every  article  of  the  commerce  of 
Chtoa  which  he  wishes  to  procure,  its 
cottons,  its  silk|  its  tea,  will  be  brought  to 
him   in  country  vessels  to  whatever  port 
he  choses   of  the  Eastern  Archipelago. 
iVgainst  this  danger,  as  some  would  call  it, 
against  this  great  advantage  as  I  consider 
it,  what  precaution  would  the  spirit  of 
saonopdly  devise  ?   Shall  we  meet  it  with 
the  revenue  ayitem  by  which  the  British 
coasts  are   suarded?    Can  we  establish 
along  the  WDole  extent  of  Java  and  Su« 
matra,   and    Malaccib    our    entries    and 
clearances*  oar  bonds  and  certificates  and 
dockets,  as  in  the  port  of  London  ?  Can 
we  build  British  custom- bouses  in  all  that 
vast  chain  of  countless  islands  which  en* 
circles  the  seas  of  China,  placed  there  as 
if  in  mockery  of  %\^h  a  vsin  imagination, 
and  stretching  in  uninterrupted  continu* 
»nee  from  Ara  almost  to  New  Holland, 
and  thence  again  northward  by  Borneo 
and  the  Philippines  to  theyery  boundaries 
of  the  Russien  empire  ?    It  would  be  to 
consider  sucb  a  project  too  seriously  to 
remind  yot^r  lordships,   that  the  whole 
army  of  rerenue  officers  now  employed 
Ibroogbout  the  British  empire,  with  all 
ibeir  expence,  and  patronage,  and  influ- 
encei  would  not  suffice  to    execute  the 
smallest  pari  of  such  a  provision,  which,  if 
it  fails  even  in  a  single  instance,  is  defeated 
in  the  wliolej  where,  if  any  one  cheanel 
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of  escape  remains  unclosed,  the  ^hole 
dyke,  with  all  its  difficulty,  and  cost,  and 
Ubour,  becomes  only  an  useless  burden  to 
the  esrth. 

To  Europe  therefore,  not  indeed  by  law- 
ful trade,  but  in  despite  of  alt  your  probibi* 
tions,  and  by  that  very  contraband,  if  con- 
traband it  could  be  called,  against  which 
your  exclusion  is  directed,  every  article  of 
China  produce  and  manufacture  will  easily 
be  brought  But  you  may  at  least  pro* 
hibit  vour  own  merchants  from  bringing 
them  into  the  British  ports.  You  may  so. 
And  whenever  peace  is  restored  to  Europe, 
the  consequence  will  be  the  same  as  the 
same  prohibition  has  before  produced. 
Ostena,  Calais,  Boulogne,  the  wnole  coast 
of  the  narrow  seas,  will  again  be  lined 
with  depAts  of  tea  fur  smuggling,  of  tea 
brought  there  by  British  trade  from  (he 
eastern  islands,  or  by  foreign  trade  direct 
from  China. 

For  in  truth,  my  lords,  not  only  is  the 
provision  impracticable,  the  object  itself 
IS  hopeless.  Our  past  experience  teaches 
us  with  unerring  certainty,  that  in  peace 
the  revenue  which  we  raise  on  tea  cannot 
at  its  present  rate  of  duty  be  collected. 
In  1785,  the  Company's  monopoly  was  in 
full  vigour;  and  the  revenue  had  the 
whole  unquafifled  benefit  of  every  security 
which  that  system  could  provide.  No 
British  vessel  could,  st  that  time,  without 
the  express  permisnion  of  the  Company, 
enter  into  the  seas  of  India,  or  of  China, 
into  the  Ethiopic,  or  the  Pacific  Ocean  ; 
yet  parliament  was  even  then  compelled 
to  reduce  the  duty,  and  we  commuted  it 
for  a  burdensome  tax  on  our  own  booses. 
How  much  greater  will  now  be  the  diffi- 
culty of  collecting  this  revenue,  after  yoii 
shall  have  opened  to  British  vessels,  as 
even  these  resolutions  purport,  all  the 
ports  of  the  East  except  those  of  Chine 
alone. 

-  The  rate  of  duty  must,  therefore,  a^aiil 
be  diminished  whenever  peace  *  returns. 
No  man  questions  it  But  it  it  of  greak 
importance  to  remark,  that  the  necessary 
amount  of  this  reduction  will  very  mocll 
depend  on'  the  system  by  which  the  trade 
is  carried  on.  Beyond  a  certain  standaril^ 
the  price  of  this  commodity  irannot  be 
raised.  If  you  exceed  it,  the  advantage 
which  you  give  to  contraband,  destroys 
the  lawful  trade,  and  undermines  the  re* 
venue.  Of  that  price,  the  prime  cost 
forms  comparatively  a  small  psrt,  the 
commercial  charges  sod  the'  duty  ron« 
stitnte    the    remainder,    fai    proporCion, 
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to  d9  j«iitice  t0  Ihtiv  for  wlioio  benefil  it 
is  iiii€iid«di  if  only  to  coy  of  tbit  what  is 
6i|«ally  tr«e  of  ovory  otbor  momoptoos  and 
ejcteofive  arroBgeineaL  I  wish  it  to  ba  so 
pmceedcd  in.  But  it  if  now,  I  think,  bo- 
t«roen  ao?oo  and  eight  years  sioca  peace 
was,ffOstorod  to  India.  A  considerably 
longor  term  bat  elapsod  ^iqco  the  acquisi- 
tion of  some  of  the  profiocos  in  question. 
TiM  settlement  iiself,  wbaoevor  it  shall  bo 
itiade»  will  probably  be  eatabliahed  in  tb^ 
irat  instomte,  as  was  dooo  by  lord  Corn- 
wmllis.  in  Bengali  for  ten  years  only,  to 
be  then  made  permanent  sftor  »n  ezpe* 
ricnco  of  its  efiects.  And  if  it  be  not  yet 
UoM  to  begin  opon  soch  o  work,  when  is 
is  to  bo  coacloded  ?  To  obtain  theoretic 
porfection  in  these  orrangeinenis  is  miMU- 
lastly  impossible.  It  was  the  opinion  of 
lord  Cornwallis,  a  sentiment  I  think  not 
1ms  wise  than  hnmaoo*  that  less  ovil  was 
lo  be  feared  from  the  psrti»l  errors  of 
soch  a  measure  Iban  from  iu  delajr*  And 
eocb,  I  am  persnaded,  is  theoxperieince  of 
Ibefact. 

But  my  proaont  object  is  only  to  declare 
the  prioeiple«  snob  aa  it  was  4eclfurod  in 
ITfli;  to  place,  by  oar  new  law«  the  fo- 
lure  government  of  Indi««  he  it  irbat  it 
May,  under  the  aeme  injunction  which 
wea  impoaed  b^  the  former  act  on  the 
Xing'a  oommissioners :  and  to  apply  to 
the  ceded  and  conquered  provinces  the 
same  benevolent  interposition  which  par* 
liameol  bofora  applied  to  the  provioees 
then  under  onr  dominion.  Above  all,  it  if 
nay  wiab,  by  ibis  soleevi  and  authoritative 
4eclaration,  reiwwed  afur  tbe  estperienco 
•f  so  many  yeara^  to  prove  to  onr  native 
aofajecle  tbe  permanency  of  our  principles 
of  right,  and  to  impress  tbem  with  tbe 
onaUerable  oonvietion,  Ibat  a  British  lo* 
ghlatore  eatimatea  the  security  of  their 
property,  far  above  Iho  pofaiblo  iucreaae 
nf  its  own  revoooe. 

For  tbe  sitate  of  our  military  service  in 
India,  some  now  provision  must  also«  I 
Ibtnk,  be  made  by  parliament,  in  every 
•vent  What  I  have  already  said  on  that 
onbieet  was  applied  to  tbe  suppoaed  aapa- 
'  ration  of  the  govemntnt  and  comnierco 
#f  India.  But  if  tbe  oetensiblo  aoihority 
in  thai  country  be  continned  on  its  preaent 
faoting»  I  admit  thai  tbe  arm^  cannot  be 
diaoonneeted  from  it  The  miiitary  power 
ia  in  overy  stale  inseparable  from  tbe 
civil;  united, they  aupport each other-i- 
4tvidod*  they  caniml  exist  together*  In 
India  our  sitaation  peculiarly  reqitirea 
iknsrittteQ;   ttiaalnady  loiFiioak^  iA" 


crease  the  separation,  and  you  destroy 
your  government  Your  fate  will  proba- 
bly, in  ihat  case,  too  soon  resemble  that  of 
so  many  of  the  native  princes,  whose  losa 
of  sorereigniy  has  followed  so  fast  on  their 
renunciation  of  military  power. 

Bat  it  is  for  this  very  reason  that  par-* 
liamont  ought  not,  at  least,  if  my  imprea- 
sions  are  correct,  to  leave  that  matter  ia 
its  present  situation ;  one  of  much  acknow« 
lodged  and  ejtperieoced  danger.  For  mjr 
own  part,  I  freely  confess,  that  I  know  no 
other  remedy  against  that  danger,  except 
by  tbe  proposal  which  I  have  already 
submitted  to  your  lordships;  openly  to 
establish  the  King's  authority,  both  civil 
and  military,  over  that  as  over  every  other 
part  of  bif  dominions;  but  with  such  strict 
and  scrupulous  limitation  of  patronage  aa 
we  know  by  experience,  or  may  conclude 
by  reason,  to  be  effectual  against  abuse. 
And  I  regard  the  difficulty  of  settling  the 
military  establishment  of  India  on  any 
other  secure  or  satisfactory  footing,  as  a 
most  powerful  recommendation  of  that 
arrangement,  I  might  rather  say,  as  a  de« 
cisive  argument  for  its  adoption. 

But  it  this  be  not  done,  it  is  for  those 
who  oppofe  it  to  consider  of  other  aecu* 
ritios«  You  cannot  here  aay,  m  my 
noble  friend  has  said  on  other  parte  of  the 
subject,  that  tbe  actual  enjoyment  of  a 
state  of  undisturbed  and  fearless  security 
may  justify  yofi  in  leaving  all  things  ex« 
actly  on  their  present  footing.  If  this  be 
a  good  argument  in  one  case,  the  opposite 
conclusion  must  equally  result  from  con* 
trary  premises.  Oar  task,  in  this  branch 
of  our  deliberation,  is,  indeed,  one  of  the 
most  difficult  of  all^  that  belong  to  govern* 
ment  and  legislation.  We  have  to  uphold 
tbe  discipline,  obedience,  and  military 
character  of  an  army,  no  longer  called 
into  frequent  action  to  subdue  our  foreign 
eoemiesy  (for  what  foreign  enemy  can  now 
meet  us  in  the  field  in  India  ?]  but  em« 
ployed  almost  exclusively  to  support  the 
civu  institutions  of  our  sovereignty.  It  is 
by  war,  as  your  lordships  well  know,  that 
tbe  character  of  annics  is  formed ;  b^  war 
it  ia  mainliMned.  Labour  and  peril  are 
tbe  stem  guardians  of  all  tbe  military  vir- 
tues; Mcurity  and  repose  are  ibeir  cor» 
raptors*  Great  m  are»  in  every  other 
view«  ibo  Wessiufls  of  pouoe,  yet  peace  ia 
tbe  true  period  ofdaogar  to  a  government 
whiob,  instead  of  striking  deep  roots  iulo 
tbe  affitoiions  and  babiu  of  its  people^  baa 
oboaen  rather  to  separate  itaelf  from  tho 

toil  iavbifib  itbMboM  plaatod*  and  it 
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r«st  all  ill  wcority  on  Ibe  advenlitioui 
ittpport  of  an  armed  force. 

J  am  trespawing  too  long  npoo  your 
lordships'  indulgence :  I  will  thertfora  not 
louch,  even  sammarily,  upon  some  other 
considerations,  of  which  I  should  ha?a 
wished  to  iipeak.  I  will  say  nothing  of 
the  inconsistency  of  committing  so  large 
n  part  of  oor  Asiatic  empire  to  the  ma« 
nageitient  of  a  trading  company,  while 
we  leave  the  remainder  to  be  administered 
under  the  authority  of  the  crown ;  thus 
breaking  down  the  union  and  subordina- 
tion even  of  the  civil  power,  and  estab- 
lishing on  distinct  and  opposite  principles 
the  foundations  of  your  goverameot,  to 
proyinces  so  distant  from  the  metropolis. 
Nor  will  1  enter  into  the  defects  of  your 
judicial  system  in  those  provinces,  or  int^ 
the  present  state  of  their  internal  legisla- 
lioD  and  police,  providing  (as  it  too  plain- 
ly appears  from  the  reports  upon  our  table) 
io  no  adequate  manner  for  the  personal 

Srotecifon  and  security  of  your  people* 
[either  will  I  discuss  the  question  of 
taxation.  Though  I  trust  in  the  oltimatt 
concJysion  of  oor  measure,  it  cannot  hap- 
pen that  this  power  shoo  Id  in  any  part  of 
the  British  empire  be  left  to  the  oiacrttioo 
of  the  ezeciitive  government,  to  be  exer- 
cised without  the  authority,  without  even 
the  knowledge  of  parliament,  and  to  aa» 
tend  over  the  whole  property  and  deal- 
ingst  both  of  your  native  subject^  and 
even  of  British  merchaou  resorting  to  that 
eountry. 

But  on  one  point  more  I  ^nost  still  de- 
tain you  for  a  few  moments.  My  noble 
friend  to  whose  arguments  I  have  on  this 
•occaaion  so  often  alluded,  among  the 
many  other  brilliant  and  important  ser- 
iricea  which  he  rendered  to  his  country  in 
India,  has  the  peculiar  merit  of  having 
grst  called  the  attention  of  the  public  to 
the  education  of  the  young  men  who  go 
out  ihera  in  the  civil  service  of  the  Com- 
pany. He  proposed,  and  actually  carried 
into  execution>  an  extensive  and  well  di- 
gested plan  fior  this  necessary  objacU  Urn 
has  adfFerted  te  it  this  nighty  and  the  asi* 
ante « in  which  he  described  and  reeom* 
mended  that  measura  isi  I  beliera^  among 
the  papers  for.  which  he  has  meved% 
Tbeae  of  your  lordships  to  whom  it  is 
new,  will  reed  it,  I  am  certain,  with  the 
bigheat  admiration;  in  those  tb  whom 
the  subject  is  in  some  degree  lami- 
Kar,  that  feeling  will  not  he  unmiaed  with 
rugrat  in  recoUeeting  the  reception  which 
ihia    OMaMiiu  esp^rienced  in   Snghmd. 


Ahiil  ^  ISllw  [75f 

The  Company^whicb  haaaSiMrded  in  M 
years  to  lo^e  millione  on  its  commerce 
— the  Company  which  collects  in  Iodia» 
under  dtfferent  forms*  above  16  millions  o£ 
annual  revenue^  could  not  stand,  it  wae 
said,  against  the  expance  of  this  establish* 
meiu.  Public  mconomy  is  no  doubt,  at  ail 
times,  a  virtue.  The  welUordered  disposi* 
lion,  the  just  apportionment,  of  the  ex- 
pencesi  the  burthens,  and  the  resources  of 
a  stale,  is  the  surest  foundation,  of  iu  pros- 
perity and  power.  But  direc>ly  opposed 
to  that  manly  and  honourable  virtue,  and 
connected  most  frequently  with  the 
principle  and  practice  of  profusion  ia 
other  cases,  is  that  parsimony  which  lo^ 
terferea  with  the  first  duties  of  the  govern* 
ment  towards  the  community  whose  in« 
tercsts  it  administers*  Noobiigatioo  (I 
submit  it  to  the  judgment  of  your  lordships) 
no  obligation  could,  in  my  opinion,  be 
more  binding  on  the  British  sovereign  of 
India,  than  that  which  my  noble  friend  bad 
thus  discharged ;  no  application  of  the 
public  rcTeniies  of  those  provinces  could 
have  a  joster  claim  to  be  held  inviolable 
and  sacred  than  that  which  was  allotted 
to  the  purposes  of  this  institution.  What 
belter  service  could  he  rendered  In  that 
ooontry,  or  to  our  own,  than  to  train  up  10 
knowledge  and  virtue  those  man  who  tn  a. 
few  years  are  to  be  entrusted  with  the 
highest  interests  not  of  the  Company  only, 
but  also  of  the  public  ?  those  men  who  are 
to  exhibit  the  British  character  to  India; 
to  preside  in  its  tribunali,  to  collect  iu  re* 
venue,  to*  watch  over  iu  tranquillity  and 
good  government,  and,  in  one  word,  to  ad- 
minister to  the  happinea  of  millions  of  ita 
inhabitants.  The  King's  oonunissionara 
forbore  to  interpoea  for  theprotection of 
this  admirable  institution.  Why  they  did 
so  I  know  not»  and  I  greatly  lament  it. 
The  plan  was  therefore  limited  and  muti- 
lated ;  and  it  exists  now  ddy  aa  a  wreck 
of  iu  first  noble  design. 

The  deftciency  wa^  however,  achnow* 
lodged ;  and  a  separate  college  has  boasi 
established  in  England  for  the  educatioia 
of  tho  young  ason  deatined  for  India. 

If  I  apeak  of  thia  plan*  aa  I  think  of  •!» 
with  strong  disapprobation  and  regret^  let 
it  not  he  inferred*  Uiat  I  ol||eet  to  any  de* 
gree  of  attentioa  which  can  be  given  evn» 
to  the  earliest  instruction  and  discipline  el 
thoae  who  art  deatined  for  Indian  aervico» 
Far  from  it*  Mo  man  will  more  r^ice  ha 
this  than  I  shall—- 4io  man  more  nealoody 
eonteod  for  iu  ndvantafa^  But  I  cea 
narar  peraaada  myaetf  thai  it  waa  jaati^ 
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fiabfe  to  form  for  that  purpose  a  separate  dental  motion,  to  place  under  your  vievr 
establishment  in  England.  It  may  be  even  in  the- faintest  sketch,  all  the  objects 
doubted  at  what  age  these  youths  may  that  must  engage  your  attentioh  id  the 
most  advantageously  be  sent  to  India,  cotfrse  of  this  Vast  enquiry.  Other  ques* 
But  up  to  the  latest  moment  of  their  con-  I  tions  more  deeply  interesting  to  our  owa 


tinuance  in  this  country,  be  that  period 
what  it  may,  I  see  the  strongest  possible 
reasons  against  their  being  separated  in 
education  from  the  young  men  of  their 
own  age  and  station  in  life.  Instead  of 
forming  them  beforehand  into  an  exclu* 
•ive  class,  into  something  resembling  a 
distinct  cast  of  men,  destined  to  administer 
government  in  remote  provinces,  they 
ought  above  all  other  public  servants  to 
receive,  so  long  as  they  continue  in  Eng- 
landy  an  education  purely  English.  In- 
stead of  rejecting,  we  should,  I  think,  have 
embraced  with  eagerness  the  advantage 
which  oor  great  schools  and  universities 
would  have  afforded  to  them  for  this  pur- 
pose :  that  they  might  learn  there,  I  trust 
with  not  less  Ucility  than  elsewhere,  the 
elements  of  whatever  sciences  you  could 
wish  them  to  possess :  that  in  addition  to 
these  they  might  find  there,  and  there 
only  could  they  find,  that  best  of  all  edu- 
cation to  k  public  man  which  forms  the 
mind  to  manly  exertion  and  honourable 
fceling,  the  education  which  young  men 
receive  from  each  other  in  the  numerous 
and  mixed  society  of  their  equals,  collect- 
ed from  various  classes  of  our  community, 
and  destined  to  various  ways  of  life  :  that 
they  might  there  be  imbued  with '  the 
(deepest  nnctore  of  English  manners,  and 
English  attachments,  of  Er^glish  principles, 
and  I  am  not  afraid  in  this  case  to  say  also 
English  prejudices  :  and  that  they  might 
carry  out  with  them  from  thence  to  India 
remembrances  and  affections,  not  local 
only  but  personal ;  recollections  not  mere* 
ly  of  the  scenes  but  of  the  individuals  en- 
deared to  them  by  early  habit;  mixed 
with  the  indelible  impression  of  those  high 
sentiments  and  virtuous  principles  whidi, 
I  am  happy  to  think  it,  float  in  the  very 
atmosphere  of  our  public  places  of  educa- 
tion, and  contribute  much  more,  I  think, 
than  is  commonly  supposed,  to  all  on 
which  we  most  value  ourselves  in  our  na- 
tional character. 

I  have  now  finished  what  I  bad  to  rab- 
mit  to  yoar  lordships  In  this  discassion. 
I  am  well  aware  how  much  remains  be- 
hind :  how  many  are  the  topies,  how  large 
and  interesting  the  qoeations  which  I  have 
left  wholly  untouched.  Vain  indeed 
would  have  been  the  endeavour  in  the 
aompaif  of  a  ringle  spetcbi  oo  ao  inci* 


domestic  concerns,  affecting  more  nearly 
the  prosperity  or  the  safety  of  these  is- 
lands, may  have  occupied  the  delibera- 
tions of  parliament :  one  of  such  large  and 
almost  boundless  extent  has  certainly  never 
yet  been   brought  before  us.      For    my 
share  in  the  discharge  of  this  awful  duty 
I  have  endeavoured  to  qualify  myself  b^* 
study  and  reflection  :  imperfect  as  my  no- 
tions certainly  are,  erroneous  as  they  may 
too  probably  be,  they  are  at  least  not 
brought  before    your    lordships  without 
long,  diligent,  and  repeated  consideration. 
That  there  are  many  to  whom  my  opi* 
nions  will  not  be  acceptable  I  well  know. 
But  even  they  I  think  must  be  convinced 
that  one  only  motive  can  by  possibility 
exist  for  the  part  which  I  have  taken  on 
this  most  important  question ;    a  strong 
and  irresistible  impulse  of  public  duty. 
To  shock  the  prejudices,  to  oppose,  as  it 
will  be  thought,  the  interests,  of  many  in* 
dividoals  whom  I  personally  respect,  and 
of  public  bodies  of  the  greatest  weight, 
authority,  and  influence  in  the  commu* 
nity  to  which  I  belong,  cannot  be  a  p1eas« 
ing  task.    But  these,  and  every  other  con* 
sideration,  must  at  once  give  way,  when 
the  question  on  which  I  was  called  upon 
to  speak,  and  on  which  I  have  now  ven- 
tured    to   submit    to   you    my    present 
thoughts,  was  nothing  less  than  this.  By 
what  political,  by  what  commercial  insti- 
tutions can  the  British  parliament  best 
Eirovide  for  the  happiness  of  the  people  of 
ndia? 

The  Earl  of  lAoerpool  bore  testimony  to 
the  candid  manner  in  which  the  noble 
baron  had  treated  the  subject,  his  object 
obviously  being  to  bring  the  Question 
fairly  and  dispassionately  under  tlie  eoR« 
sideration  of  the  House,  without  any  par* 
tiality  or  party  feeling.  For  himselfand 
his  colleagues,  the  noble  earl  declared 
their  readiness  to  attend  to  any  saggestiona 
thrown  out  by  the  noble  baron  or  by 
others,  which  might  be  calculated  either 
to  farther  their  own  plan,  or  to  shew  its 
deficiency.  The  first  object  for  their 
consideratioa  was  not  the  advantagea 
which  England  might  derive  from  India, 
not  whether  trade  conld  be  carried  on 
more  benefidally  for  this  country  under 
one  system  or  another,  but  circumstanced 
as  we  wart  with  reaped  V^ihy  OftiUiontof 
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our  feI1ofr*creatareSj  what  system  of  go- 1 
vernment  would  moat  contribute  to  their 
happiness  and  prosperity.  He  agreed 
that  taking  the  patronage  of  India  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  East  India  Company, 
inrould  not  necessarily  place  it  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  crown.  The  government  of 
India,  from  the  year  Vt^i^  up  to  the  pre- 
sent time,  had  been  most  advantageously 
carried  on  by  the  Company.  He  knew 
of  no  colony  in  ancient  or  modern  history, 
ivhich  had  to  boast  of  such  a  government. 
The  present  system,  with  respect  to  the 
trade  to  India,  he  contended  it  was  im- 
practicable to  maintain,  under  existing 
circumstances.  A  new  era  had  arisen  in 
the  world,  whi^h  made  it  impossible.     A 


great  change  had  taken  place  from  the    them,  and  the  imports  to  the  port  of  Lon- 


train  of  events,  and  they  must  shape  their 
coarse  accordingly.    The  question,  as  had 
been  said  by  his  noble   friend,  was  not 
whether  they  should  exclude  all  adven- 
torers  from  participation  in  the  trade  to 
the  East  Indies,  but  whether  they  should 
exclude  British  merchants  from  that  trade, 
which  they  could  not  keep  from  foreigners. 
It  was  said,  that  much  mischief  would  re- 
sult from   the  unrestricted   admission  of 
Europeans  into  India.     The  petitioners 
for  the  opening  of  the  trade  did  not  ask  to 
be  admitted  without  restrictions :  all  they 
claimed  was  to  be  put  on  a  footing  with 
the  Americans.     The  opening  of  the  trade 
to  India  promised  to  be  beneficial  to  those 
who  might  engage  in  it,  as  it  bad  been 
seen  that  an  advantageous  trade  to  India 
bad  been  carried  on  bv  the  Americans, 
and  by  private  English  merchants.     The 
benefit  of  the  trade  to  India  formed,  how- 
ever, but  a  small  portion  of  the  advantages 
be  anticipated  from  the  measure  in  con- 
templation.    The  new  sources  of  trade  to 
other  parts,  which  it  would  be  likely  to 
open  to  us,  if  the  golden  opportunity  were 
not  neglected,  he  thought  of  much  greater 
importance,  and  which,  if  we  were  bound 
by  narrow  prejudices,  would,  in  all  proba- 
bility, fall  into  other  hands.    With  re- 
spect to  the  China  trade,  he  was  prepared 
to  maintain  the  expediency  of  excepting 
h  from  the  proposed  arrangement ;  it  was 
aow  carried  on  advantageously  by  the 
East  India  Company,  and  a  revenue  was 
securely  derived  from   iL    There  were, 
besides,  many  circumstances  to  render  it 
inexpedient  to  open  the  trade  to  China.  It 
was  better  to  retain  a  certain  advantageous 
trade,  and  a  certain  revenue,  than  to  ex- 
change it  for  an  uncertainty.    As  to  the 
Objection  that  smuggling  of  tea  WOuld  take 
(VOL.XXV0 


place.to  a  great  amount,  if  the  India  trade 
were  thrown  open  to  the  outporu,and  the 
reference  that  had  been  made  to  the  yeart 
\l%y  and  1785,  the  fact  was,  that  at  that 
period,  when  the  monopoly  was  strictly 
maintained,  the  smuggling  was  carried 
on  in  the  river  Thames ;  and  it  would  be 
there,  from  the  great  facilities  aflorded, 
that  the  smuggling  would  be  carried  on, 
and  not  at  the  out-ports.  Besides,  the 
East  India  Company  had  agreed  to  an 
open  export  from  the  out-ports,  and  an 
open  import  to  the  port  of  London  ;  and 
he  defied  any  man  to  point  out  any  incon- 
venience that  could  arise  from  opening  the 
imports  to  the  out- ports  that  would  not 
also  arise  from  opening  the  exports   to 


don.  The  fact  was,  that  the  high  duty 
upon  tea  afforded  a  great  temptation  to 
smuggling,  and  at  a  peace  it  would  be- 
come inexpedient  for  that  reason  to  keep 
up  that  high  duty.  The  noble  earl  con- 
cluded by  expressing  generally  hi»  firm 
and  decided  conviction  of  the  advantages 
vihich  would  result  from  opening  the  India 
trade  to  the  out-ports. 
The  motions  were  then  put  and  carried* 


HOUSE  OF   COMMONS. 

Friday,  ApHX  0. 

Minutes  of  Evidbncb  takbn  bbfori^ 
the  (!0m1iittbb  op  thb^hole  house  of 
Commons  on  the  East  India  Company's 
Affairs  (CanxtMud^y^  The  House  hav- 
ing again  resolved  itself  into  a  Committee 
of  this  whole  House  to  consider  further  of 
the  Affairs  of  the  East  India  Company^ 
Mr.  Lushington  in  the  Chair, 

WiLUAM  BaucB  Smith,  esq.  was  called 
in.  The  following  is  the  substanca 
of  bis  evidence: 

Mr.  Adam,}  How  long  have  you  re- 
sided in  India  ?— Above  40  years,  in  the 
northern  boundaries  of  Bengal :  as  a  mer- 
chant, and  in  reclaiming  waste  lands.  I 
dealt  principally  in  timber  and  indigo.— I 
bad  constant  opportunities  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  character  of  the  na- 
tive Indiant. 

Have  yoa  had  an  opportanity  of  endea- 
Touring  to  promote  the  sale  of  British 
manufactures,  or  of  Eurppean  goods,  io 
that  country  ?— I  had  no  opportunities  ; 
they  were  in  no  request.  I  have  made 
endeavours  but  without  success. — An  in* 
vestment  of  glass  and  Wedgwood's  ware 
was  sent  to  me  by  a  gentleman  io  Csl« 

(SC) 
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cotta,  to  endeavour  to  sell  fortiim,  ivbicb 
I  could  not  accomplish,  and  was  obliged 
to  return.  There  was  no  demand  for 
them,  the  natives  did  not  require  ibem. 

Had  you,  during  youi  40  years  resi- 
dence in  India,  any  opportunity  of  seeing 
whether  the  natives  made  any  progress 
towards  an  alteration  of  manners  or  cus- 
toms ?---I  have  seen  no  alteration  during 
the  time  I  have  been  in  that  country,  or 
▼ery  little. 

Can  you  state  the  ordinary  amount  of  a 
labourer's  wages  /per  day  or  per  week  ? — 
One  anna  a  day  was  the  usual  wages,  the 
sixteenth  part  oflialf  a  crown. 

Do  those  wages  afford  the  means  of  pur- 
chasing any  thing  beyond  their  daily  food 
and  their  necessary  raiment  ? — I  believe 
not,  nothing  more  thair  that. 

In  what  manner  do  the  ordinary  agri- 
culturalists in  India  clothe  themselves  and 
their  families  ? — A  piece  of  linen  cloth  is 
generally  the  most  of  their  apparel,  one 
piece  for  their  head  and  one  piece  for 
their  body.  1  never  saw  the  smallest  al- 
teration. 

Is  there  any  disposition  on  the  part  of 
the  labouring  manufacturer  to  become  the 
purchaser  of  European  commodities  or 
of  British  goods  ? — I  think  not,  they  could 
be  of  no  use  to  him. 

Have  you  reason  to  believe  that  an  un- 
restrained influx  of  British  or  European 
subjects  would  be  likely  to  disturb  the 
harmony  of  the  natives,  and  the  goverfi- 
ment  in  India?— I  think  it  might:  from 
their  being  unrestrained  in  tneir  pro- 
ceedings. 

Do  you  consider  that  the  present  mode 
of  supplying  the  Indian  market  with  Bri- 
tish or  European  commodities,  is  ade- 
quate to  the  demand  ? — Fully  adequate,  I 
think. 

Do  the  wealthy  Indians  apply  any  part 
of  their  superfluous  wealth  in  the  par- 
chase  of  European  or  British  commodi- 
ties?—With  very  few  exceptions,  I  be- 
lieve they  purchase  none  at  all.  They 
apply  their  superfluous  wealth  in  their 
own  mode  of  slate ;  a  great  number  of 
servants,  entertainments,  marriages  and 
deaths,  those  are  the  principaK 

(Exammed  by  ike  Committee) 

What  do  you  imagine  will  practically 
be  the  consequence  of  the  agents  of 
the  British  merchants  going  into  the 
interior  of  India,  under  a  legislative 
enactment,  to  push  the  enterprise  and  ca- 
pital of  the  British  mercbanu^  as  far  as  he 


may  conceive  it  may  be  pushed^  in  regard 
to  the  natives  ? — I  think  it  might  be  at* 
tended  with  very  serious  consequences. 

What  proportion  of  the  population  do 
you  imagine  would  be  able,  if  willing,  to 
purchase  articles  of  British  produce  or 
manufacture,  supposing  those  articles  to 
find  their  way  to  India  at  the  least  pos- 
sible expence  ?— They  must  alter  very 
much  in  their  mudes  of  life,  to  use  tbo 
articles  of  European  manufacture  at  all ;  I 
have  seen  no  alteration,  in  the  long  time  1 
have  been  among  them. 

In  the  cold  weather,  do  you  not  think 
that  the  cheaper  British  woollen  mano* 
factures,  and  some  other  articles,  might 
6nd  a  vent  there?*— They  might  find  a 
vent,  if  at  a  very  reduced  price ;  if  they 
were  very  coarse  and  very  cheap.  The 
natives  quilt  cotton  stufl  to  keep  them 
warm  in  the  winter,  and  use  blankets  of 
their  own  manufacture. 

Could  the  lowest  and  the  cheapest  kind 
of  the  British  woollens  be  s6ld  as  cheap  as 
their  quilted  cottons  and  their  own  manu- 
factures ?»-I  have  never  seen  any  that 
were  so  cheap  as  their  own  clothing. 

Does  it  come  within  your  knowledge, 
whether  there  are,  or  are  not,  British  ar* 
tisans  and '  manufacturers  settled  at  the 
presidencies,  who  work  and  produce  many 
of  those  articles  that  used  formerly  only 
to  be  brought  from  Britain  ?— A  great 
many  in  Calcutta,  and  at  other  stations  in 
the  country,— In  some  instances  those  arti* 
cles  are  better  adapted  for  the  climate,  but 
in  general  inferior.— Always  cheaper  than 
the  European  articles,^ but  the  articles 
from  Great  Britain  have  always  the  prefer* 
ence.— At  the  presidencies  of  Calcutta  and 
Madras  I  observed  the  shops  full  of  Euro- 
pean articles,  completely  full.—- There  are 
daily  auctions,  but  generally  of  articles 
that  are  damaged,  or  sold  as  the  property 
of  bankrupts. 

The  Hon.^HuGR  IjINosat  was  called  in, 
and  examined  to  the  following  pur- 
port: 

Mr.  iliam.]— >Are  you  not  a  captain  or 
commander  of  a  ship  in  the  Company's 
service  ?— I  am.  I  have  been  seven  voy- 
ages as  a  commander  in  the  Cpmpaoy's 
service,  six  to  India  and  one  to  China. 

State  wha^  market  you  have  found  in 
India  for  your  articles? — On  two  different 
voyages  I  had  tolerably  good  markets,  the 
others  very  indiflerent  indeed. 

To  what  port  or  presidency  did  yon 
sail  with  those  articlesjn  which  the  mar* 
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ket«  were  indifi^rent  ?— To  Madras  and 
Bengal. 

Can  yoa  state  whether  the  want  of  a 
market,  or  the  defect  of  market,  was 
owing  to  the  defect  of  purchasers,  or  to 
the  market  heing  overstocked;  or  to 
both  ?— •!  think  irom  the  market  being 
overstocked.-— 1  have  frequently  requested 
the  native  merchants  to  consider  whether 
there  might  not  be  some  new  article  that 
I  might  bring  from  Europe  for  them  ; 
their  repiv  was,  that  there  wu  nothing 
they  couia  think  of  as  a  new  article  that 
they  could  desire  me  to  bring,  and  that 
their  retail  was  almost  entirely  for  Euro- 
peans. 

Do  you  consider  that  the  present  mode 
of  supplying  European  and  British  articles 
to  the  settlements  in  India  is  sufficient  to 
answer  the  demand  ? — I  consider  it  tnore 
than  sufficient,  to  afford  a  profit  to  the 
people  who  carry  the  investments  to  India'. 

Have  you  had  occasion  to  consider 
whether  the  effect  of  opening  the  trade 
and  asportation  to  India  would  be  such  as 
to  tend  to  the  improvement  of  the  market 
iot  British  atid  European  goods  in  that 
country  ? — I  should  consider  it  wouhl  tend 
to  a  great  loss  in  the  markets  in  India,  and 
that  no  persbns  would  benefit  by  it  but 
the  auctioneers. 

What  are  the  articles  of  importation  from 
the  presidencies  of  Madras  and  fiengal,  in 
which  you  have  particularly  dealt  ?— 
Piece-goods,  raw -si  Ik,  silk  piece-goods, 
indigo,  and  a  few  drugs.—- 1  do  not  con- 
aider  that  the  habits  of  the  natives  are 
likely  to  create  any  consumption  of  Euro- 
pean articles  beyond  what  they  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  using  for  the  time  past. 
-^In  1801  I  was  senior  captain  of  a  fleet 
of  eight  sail  of  ships,  and  in  our  voyage  to 
Bengal  I  Went  in  with  the  fleet  to  Acheen 
Head,  in  the  island  of  Sumatra,  for  re- 
freshments ;  and  although  we  had,  I  be- 
lieve, on  board  tliat  fleet,  every  article 
that  is  exported  from  this  country  to  the 
Bast,  yet  we  could  not  find  among  the 
whole  ships  any  article  in  which  we  could 
pay  for  the  cattle  we  received  from  the 
Acheenese  by  the  way  of  barter,  and  we 
were  obliged  to  open  our  stock  dollars 
to  pay  for  the  refreshments  we  obtained 
there. 


hy  the  CommiUee.) 

Does  It  come  within  your  knowledge, 
whether  there  are,  or  not,  British  artisans 
and  manufacturers  now  settled  at  the  pre- 
aidtncieSf  who  work  and  prodace  many  of 


those  articles  that  were  formerly  brought 
from  Great  Britain  ?— There  are,  particu- 
larly coach-makers,  carriage-builders ;  in 
Calcutta  they  build  carriages  as  well  as 
they  do  in  London,  I  think,  nearly. — They 
make  exceedingly  good  boots  and  shoes, 
ai^d  a  Tariety  of  articles,  and  there  are  a 
great  many  other  artisans,  who  work 
exceedingly  well,  in  Calcutta. — They 
are  not  quite  so  good  as  the  same  ar- 
ticles brought  from  Great  Britain,  but 
they  are  very  much  cheaper,  except  in 
the  glut  of  a  market,  when  European 
goods  are  sold  at  50  per  cent  less  than 
they  cost  in  London. 

Is  it,  not  then  probable,  that  in  the 
course  of  no  very  long  time  the  increase 
of  those  artisans  and  manufacturers  may 
prevent  the  importation  altogether  of  Bri- 
tish articles,  except  some  very  choice 
ones,  that  may  be  made  use  of  by  those 
Europeans  who  can  afford  them  ? — I  think 
it  very  probable  indeed. 

Were  the  cargoes  always  sold  ? — ^Yet ; 
.sometimes  at  a  very  considerable  loss ; 
and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  if 
I  had  never  traded  in  articles  for  export 
from  this  country,  I  should  have  bieen 
richer  than  1  am  at  this  moment;  upon 
the  whole,  I  think  I  have  lost  by  my  out* 
ward*bound  investment. 

Lbstocr  Wilson,  esq.  was  called  ini  and 
examined  as  follows: 

Mr«,  ildaifu] — Were  you  in  the  Com- 
pany's shipping  service  ? — I  wa^,  34  years, 
and  made  eleven  or  twelve  voyages  ;  five 
as  a  commander. — I  retired  from  that  ser- 
vice in  '1799>  and  have  since  been  engaged 
in  a  house  of  trade  to  the  East  Indies. — I 
never  was  at  Bengal  but  once  in  my  life« 
in  1767 ;  I  have  been  twice  at  Madras, 
and  three  times  at  Bombay,  and  the  rest  at 
China. 

Could  yoa  judge  whether  the  market 
was  overstocked  with  British  and  Euro- 
pean commodities  at  those  presidencies? 
— I  certainly  have  seen  it  overstocked* 
when  the  goods  would  liot  fetch  prime  cost 
and  I  have  seen  it  otherwise. 

Do  you  consider  that  up  to  this  time, 
and  during  all  the  time  vou  have  been 
employed  as  an  agent  for  Indian  importa- 
tion and  exportation,  the  means  afforded 
by  the  Company  for  exportation  of  arti- 
cles to  India  were  sufficient? — I  should 
think  they  were* 

Can  yoa  state  any  particular  instancea 
in  which  you  have  found  it  difficult  to  ob- 
tain Ihn  means  of  completing  a  shipment 
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of  goods  to  India  ?— I  am  under  the  great- 
est (iifficulty  at  this  moment,  faaTiog  a 
ship  which  is  to  return  to  India,  and  find-' 
ing  it  extremely  difficult  indeed  to  find 
commodities  to  put  into  her  that  are  likely 
to  produce  their  prime  cost;  and  if  the 
Company  bad  not  relaxed  a  little,  and 
given  us  leave  to  carry  out  goods,  which 
it  was  in  their  option  to  do  or  not,  we  could 
not  have  sent  back  the  ship  at  all,  except 
in  ballast :  the  fact  is,  that  there  are  but 
four  articles  in  her  cargo  within  my  recol- 
lection, which  are  the  produce  of  this 
country  or  its  dependencies,  namely, 
emptv  glass  bottles,  and  I  believe  there 
may  be  20  or  SO  tons  of  English  iron, 
there  may  be  as  much  Swedish,  there  are 
about  20  or  30  casks  of  porter  or  ale,  not 
chusing  to  risk  more,  and  some  chalk; 
those  are  the  only  articles  of  the  produce 
of  thid  country  that  we  chose  to  risk  our 
money  in.  .  I  consider  those  the  only  ar- 
ticles (hat  are  likely  to  baring  a  profit  in 
an  Indian  market,  at  present. 

{Examined  fy  the  Commiiiee) 

What  sum  would  you  wish  to  invest  in 
goods  by  the  ship  you  allude  to  as  about 
to  sail  for  India  r->Not  more  than  twelve 
or  fifteen  thousand  pounds. 

Do  you  intend  this  as  a  remittance  tg 
India,  or  as  a  speculation  from  which  you 
look  to  a  profit  in  the  first  instance?— It  is 
a  speculation  to  India  certainly,  to  be  re- 
turned in  some  way  or  other ;  perhaps  it 
may  be  drawn  for,  perhaps  it  may  be  aent 
back  in  a  commodity,  perhaps  it  may  be 
lent  to  other  people ;  there  are  varioua 
ways,  and  the  consignments  may  cojne  to 
oor  own  house. 

You  are  no  doubt  aware  thai  the  staple 
articles  of  iron,  steel,  copper,  and  lead 
would  generally,  if  not  always,  yield  a 
saving  remitunce  to  a  very  great  extent? 
—I  certainly  am  aware  of  the  contrary 
from  experience,  having  sent  copper,  and 
lost  considerably  by  it. 

Have  you  experienced  the  same  loss 
upon  iron,  and  steel,  and  lead,  as  upon 
copper  ?^No,  1  do  not  know  that  1  h»ve; 
J  have  lost  as  a  commander,  upon  the  ag- 
gregate, by  the  outward-bound  investment ; 
some,  of  those  things  I  may  have  gained 
by,  and  some  I  may  have  lost  by. 

Have  you  observed  a  greater  glut  of 
European  articles  in  India,  th^iq  there 
generally  is  of  most  articles  of  trade  in 
this  country  ?^If  I  an  to  look  to  the  late 
di.^astrous  times,  with  the  continent  closed 
up,  and  the  vast  inQux  of  lodien  arMcles 
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here  unsaleable,  certainly  not;  bat  still 
there  have  tteen  times  when  there  has  beeo 
A  very  great  glut  of  Etuppeao  articles  ia 
India.  ^ 

You  have  mentioDed«  that  in  making  op 
a  cargo  you  were  going  to  send  out  novr 
to  India,  you  would  have  been  under  gi^^ 
difficulties,  but  for  permission  of  the  Cooi* 
pany ;  what  are  the  articles  which  the 
Company  prevent  from  being  exported  by 
the  private  traders? — Strictly  speaking, 
we  have  a  right  to  export  nothing  but 
what  is  the  growth  or  manufacture  of  this 
country  or  Ireland ;  no  foreign  commodi- 
ties :  they  have  allowed  us  to  carry  out 
brandy,  which  we  could  not  do  as  a  matter 
of  right ;  logs  of  mahogany  which  are  to 
be  manufactured  by  cabinet-makers,  and 
a  few  articles  besides. 

They  have  not  mahogany  Qr  those  kinds 
of  wood  in  India? — ^I  do  not  know  that 
they  have ;  I  understand  it  is  a  good  com* 
modity  to  send  to  Bengal  for  the  purpose 
of  being  manufactured  there»  and  therefore 
we  are  sending  it ;  whether  it  will  prove 
so  we  shall  see  in  the  result. 

William  Fairlib,  esq.  was  called  in«  and 
examined  as  follows : 

Mr.  Aiwaa.y^^A  yon  not  reside  for 
many  years,  and  how  many«  at  Bengal  aa 
a  merchant?— I  resided  thirty  years  at 
Bengal,  as  a  merchant  and  agent.  £n» 
tirely  in  Calcutta. 

Do  you  think  the  consumption  of  Euro* 
pean  commodities  in  India  rests  with  the 
English  who  are  settled  there  in  the  aer* 
vice  of  the  Company  and  otherwise,  or 
whether  the  native  Indians  are  costomers 
to  any  extent  for  those  commodities  ?— 
There  is  a  itiy  small  consumption  for  the 
natives,  they  are  chiefly  for  the  Europeam 
in  the  Company's  service,  in  the  army 
and  civil  service,  and  others  tJbat  are 
settled  in  the  country  out  of  the  Com* 
pany's  service.  I  have  endeavoured 
to  import  some  articles,  clothii,  and  some 
few  other  articles  for  tbem«  but  to  a 
small  extent— -The  wants  of  the  nativsa 
being  so  few  for  European  articles  ia  the 
chief  reason,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
lower  orders  are  unable  to  purchase  them* 
There  is  not  any  general  tendency  among 
the  higher  orders  to  purchase  them ;  soma 
of  the  richer  natives  in  Calcutta  have  ex« 
pended  money  in  that  way  upon  their 
houses,  and  some  articles  of  European 
manuhcture,  glass-ware,  and  some  few 
showy  articles  of  that  kind,  otberwiae  tbm 
Is  very  li^le  ra^oired  by  tbew* 
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Have  yoa  found  that  ihe  sopply  of  Bri- 
tish and  Karopean  articles,  as  it  is  now  af- 
fordtni  to  Calcutta,  has  been  nerfeetly  suf- 
ficient for  the  demand  ?^-FaIly  equal,  and 
indeed  I  should  think  greatly  exceeded  it, 
from  ihe  loss  I  have  known  almost  invaria- 
bly to  be  sustained  by  the  importation  of 
articles  from  Europe ;  and  for  these  4  or 
5  years  past,  particularly,  there  has  been  a 
loss  upon  almost  every  one  of  the  cargoes 
that  were  imported. 

Have  you  any  experience  in  the  use 
that  the  native  Indians  make  of  English 
broad  cloths  or  long  ells?— There  is  a 
pretty  large  consumption  of  the  coarser 
kinds  of  broad  cloth,  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  country,  where  the  climate  is  colder, 
and  a  small  quantity  used  in  Calcutta,  by 
those  who  can  afford  to  purchase  it. 

Do  you  think  that  there  is  any  likelihood 
of  any  particular  articles  of  commerce 
being  forced  more  into  the  market  by. 
opening  a  free  trade  ?— I  do  not  think  that 
uty  Urge  importation  could  be  disposed 
of,  but  10  a  loss ;  but  certainly  in  the  con* 
sumption  of  some  articles  there  might  be 
in  time  a  gradual  increase. 

Have  you  had  occasion  to  observe  whe* 
tber  ttie  natives,  who  have  been  taught  to 
manufacture  and  fabricate  those  articles 
manufactured  atCalcutta,  have  been  adroit 
and  eispert  in  the  performance  of  tbem  ?— * 
They  are  almost  wholly  manofactored  by 
the  natives ;  one  European  carpenter  may 
perhaps  employ  50  or  100  natives,  with 
not  an  European  among  tbem; '  the  same 
with  the  shoemakers,  and  also  with  plate ; 
in  facttbere  are  not  many  European  trades* 
men  who  work  themselves;  tailors  there 
area  few,  but  in  comp^ison  not  one  in 
fifty,  the  persons  that  are  employed  are 
natives.  The  artisans  receive,  according 
to  their  abilities,  from  perhaps  7s«  0i.  to 
2Qf«  9r  ^t,  according  to  their  experlness, 
a  month. 

Have  you  bad  any  opportunitv  of  ob- 
serving whether  the  native  Indians  have 
com«  ii^tP  the  habit  of  using  such  articles 
as  have  been  lately  specified  ? — I  know  of 
few  or  pone;  the  richer  part  of  them, 
some  few  of  them  have  carriag«f  for  show, 
to  please  the  Europeans  chiefly,  I  believe; 
And  they  have  for  their  booses»  some  of 
their  principal  haUs,  sopie  glass  ware,  and 
chairs  and  ubies.  [Withdraw. 

The  Chairman  reported  progress  and 
Mkad  leave  to  sit  again. 

EccLisusTicAL  Covets'  Biia]  Sir 
^*  Sp(Hi  rosa  to  vsore  fcyr  Uava  to  bring 


in  a  Bill,  for  the  better  regulation  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  Couru  in  England.  The 
right  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  said, 
that  he  proposed  to  revive  a  Bill  which 
he  had  brought  into  parliament  last  ses- 
sion, in  consequence  of  a  motion  made  by 
a  noble  lord  (Folkestone)  whose  absence^ 
and  still  more  the  cause  pf  that  absence, 
he  most  sincerely  rej^retted.  Thsit  Bill 
was  lost  by  the  dissolution  which  followed 
the  session,  and  it  was  his  intention  to  re<p 
new  it  at  present,  with  the  leave  of  the 
House.  The  right  hon.  and  learned  gen- 
tleman then  entered  into  a  deacription  of 
those  courts  with  which  he  intended  to  in« 
terfere,  and  concluded  by  moving,  "  Thai 
leave  be  given  to  bring  in  a  Bill  ibr  the 
better  regulation  of  Ecclesiastical  Courts 
in  England,  and- for  the  more  easy  re- 
covery of  chqrch  rates  and  tithes/' 

Mr.  DavicM  Giddy  highly  applauded  the 
part  of  the  intended  Bill  which  provided 
for  the  more  easy  recovery  of  church  rates 
and  tithes,  and  said,  he  did  not  doubt  that 
tho  other  part,  with  which  he  was  not 
so  well  acquainted,  was  equally  good«-T* 
Leave  was  given  to  bring  in.  the  BUX 

EniNBUfiOH       BOOKSELLESS'     PbTITIOH 

aBspxGTiaio  CopT-RiG«T.]  A  Petition  pf 
several  booksellers  of  the  city  of  EdiiiP 
burgh,  was  presented  and  read;  taking 
notice  of  the  petition  of  the  booksellers 
and  publishers  of  London  and  Westmin* 
ster,  stating  the  expence  and  grieTanca 
which  will  be  sustained  by  the  publishers 
of  book«,  if^  in  consequence  of  a  recent  do- 
termination  in  a  court  of  law,  they  should 
be  compelled  to  deliver  eleven  oopies  of 
all  works  printed  and  pnblished ;  and  sol* 
ting  forth, 

"That the  petitioners,  the  booksi^lera 
of  Edinburgh,  humbly,  submit  liiat  the 
compolsatory  delivery  of  eleven  copies  of 
all  books  that  shall  be  printed  and  publish- 
ed will,  in  tsany  cases,  be  a  heavy  burthen 
on  authors  and  proprietors  of  books,  thai 
usvill  operate  geoerally  to  the  disconragep 
ment  of  Uterature,  luad  will  parUoilarly 
t^nd  to  diAunish  the  publication  of  larg# 
and  vahiaMe  works,  and  that  the  peti« 
tioojcrs  will  be  greatly  aggrieved  thereby  ; 
and  that  these  works  art  froonently  of  great 
importanoe  to  science  ood  learning,  and  It 
is  usnal  to  print  do  nsore  t^an  in  all  pr#* 
bability  will  be  sold,  and  therefore  tbede* 
livery  of  so  many  copies  will  be  a  seriooi 
diminntioD  of  that  fair  remtneralioQ  which 
authors  and  piMrietors  hope  to  receive  ae 
an  ind^moity  lor  thoir  loboiir  and  risk 
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in  composing  and  publishing  the  same  ;  a 
great  many  works  are  published  by  au- 
thors themseWes^  at  a  considerable  ex- 
pence,  and  with  only  the  prospect  of  a 
slow  and  uncertain  sale,  but  such  ezpence 
will  be  considerably  enhanced,  and  their 
remuneration  diminished,  by  the  delivery 
of  eleven  copies  gratuitously,  and  there* 
fore  this  burthen  will  in  all  probability 
operate  to  prevent  many  useful  works 
from  being  undertaken  ;  and  that,  in  evi- 
dence  of  the  very  grievous  injury  which 
the  petitioners  would  sustain  from  the 
compulsatory  delivery  of  eleven  copies  of 
all  the  new  works  published  by  them,  the 
petitioners  are  prepared  to  establish  that 
upon  six  books  recently  published,  or 
now  in  the  course  of  publication,  in  Edin- 
burgh, the  expence  would  amount  to  no 
less  than  1,426/.  S3.  6d.  sterling ;  and  that 
the  petitioners  also  humbly  submit  that 
the  delivery  of  five  copies  to  Scottish 
libraries  is  too  large  a  proportion,  and 
that  the  delivery  of  copies  to  one  or 
two  libraries  in  Scotland  will  be  suffi- 
cient for  the  encouragement  of  its  litera- 
ture and  science ;  and  also  thtft  the  termi* 
nation  of  copy- right  at  the  end  of  14 
years,  in  case  the  author  should  not  then  be 
alive,  is  too  short  a  period  of  copy-right 
for  the  present  state  of  literature ;  and  that 
the  civilized  nations  of  Europe  are  now 
striving  to  excel  each  other  in  important  and 
costly  publications,  and  the  great  expences 
which  are  now  risked  in  most  publica- 
tions, and  the  labour  and  talents  which 
they  require,  cannot  be  adequately  re* 
paid  or  remunerated  in  so  short  a  period  ^s 
fourteen  years ;  and  praying,  that  the 
House  would  be  pleased  to  take  these  mat- 
ters into  consideration,  doing  in  the  same 
as  they  may  see  right/' 
Oracred  to  lie  upon  the  table. 

Bill  to  alter  the  Punishment  or 
High  Treason.]  On  the  motion  of  sir 
Samuel  Romilly,  the  House  resolved  into 
a  Committee  on  the  Bill  for  altering  the 
punishment  in  cases  of  conviction  for  high 
treason ;  and,  after  some  conversation.  In 
which  sir  S.  Romillv,  sir  W.  Garrow,  sir 
Thos,  Plomer,  sir  Charles  Mordaunt,  Mr. 
Yorke,  and  sir  J.  Newport  took  part,  the 
elauses  of  the  Bill  were  agreed  to,  upon  an 
understanding  that  the  debate  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Bill  should  take  place  at  a  fu- 
ture period* 

The  Hoose  having  resumed,  and  sir  Sa- 
mnel  Romilly  having  moved  that  the  Re- 
port f hottld  be  receiv^  on  Monday^ 


Mr.  Frankland  objected  to  the  Bill  ge- 
nerally, and  moved,  that  the  Report 
should  be  received  this  day  six  montha. 

Sir  John  JVfuyior/ supported  the  Bill,  and 
contended  for  the  necessity  of  abolishing 
those  barbarities  which  were  sanctioned 
by  the  law  of  high  treason  as  it  now 
stood. 

Mr.  W,  Fitzgerald  objected  to  any 
change  in  the  ancient  code  of  the  countVy« 
at  a  time  when  circumstances  did  not  call 
fof  such  an  alteration. 

Mr.  Courtney  was  of  opinion,  that  the 
sentence  in  cases  of  high  treason  ought  to 
be  altered,  although  he  did  not  agree  to 
those  jextended  alterations  which  had  bt;en 
proposed  by  his  hon:  and  learned  friend 
(sir  Samuel  Romilly). 

Sir  Wm.  Garrow  opposed  the  Bill,  upon 
the  ground  that,  if  it  passed,  it  would  tend 
to  remove  one  of  the  safeguards  of  the 
constitution. 

Mr.  PoMonhy  expressed  his  astonish- 
ment at  the  assertion  which  had  been  made 
by  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  (sir 
Wm.  Garrow),  that- the  present  mode  of 
execution  for  high  treason  was  one  of  the 
safeguards  of  the  constitution.  He  should 
have  thought  that  the  mere  mention  of  the 
sentence  of  high  treason,  as  it  now  stood, 
in  that  House,  would  at  once  elicit  a  uni- 
versal wish  for  its  abolition,  as  every  one 
seemed  to  think  that  the  punishment  ought 
not  to  be  inflicted. 
•    Sir  W,  Garrouf  explained. 

Sir  Samuel  RotnUfy  replied,  and  express- 
ed his  determination,  if  the  Bill  was  not 
passed  in  the  present  session,  that  he  would 
again  bring  it  forward  at  a  future  period. 

The  House  then  divided  ;  the  numben 
were—- In  favour  of  the  original  motion,  60; 
Against  it,  73;  Majority,  13. 

Protestant  Dissenters'  Petition  roa 

promulgating    the   CHRISTfAN    ReLIGIOH 

IN  India.]  Mr.  ^.  Smith  presented  a  Pe* 
tition  from  the  Protestant  Dissenters  of  the 
three  deoominatiooa  residing  in  and  near 
London  and  Westminster,  setting  forth, 

"  That  the  petitioners,  firmly  believing 
in  the  truth  and  divine  authority  of  the 
Christian  revelationi  are  also  deeply  im- 
pressed with  a  full  conviction  of  itt  pro- 
portionate efficacy,  to  establish,  on  the 
most  solid  foundations,  the  fabric  of  social 
order,  and  all  the  highest  and  best  interest! 
of  mankind  ;  and  they  venture  to  suggest 
it,  as  their  opinion,  that,  to  represent  a 
system  of  idolatry  and  superstition  as 
equally  tending  to  produce  moril  virtue 
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and  human  bappinessy  is  no  less  contrary 
to  the  dictates  of  sound  reason  and  philo- 
sophy than  irreconcilable  with  the  first 
principles  on  which  our  faith  is  built:  and 
tbat^  entertaining  a  directly  opposite  sen- 
timent, the  petitioners  are  anxiously  de- 
sirous that  the  light  and  blessings  of  Chris- 
tianity should  be  gradually  diiiused  over 
the  immense  empire  of  Great  Britain  in 
the  East,  which,  instead  of  being  thereby 
endangered,  would,  as  they  believe,  on  the 
ground  of  fact  and  experience,  derive  ad- 
ditional strength  and  stability  from  the 
spread  of  the  Christian  religion  ;  and  that 
the  petitioners  are  fully  aware  of  the  mass 
of  ignorance  and  prejudice  to  be  encoun- 
tered, and  that  the  progress  of  knowledge 
must  be  proportionably  slow,  but  while  the 
means  of  persuasion  only  are  employe4 
(and  all  others  they  utterly  deprecate )» 
they  are  at  a  loss  to  discover  from  whence 
any  such  apprehensions  of  danger  can  arise, 
as  should  induce  any  wise  and  ^ good  go- 
vernment to  discountenance  the  attempt ; 
and  that  they  desire  not  to  embarrass  the 
civil  authority  by  any  request  for  assist- 
ance«  but  merely  be^  to  express  their 
prayer,  that,  in  the  arrangement  for  the 
new  charter  to  be  granted  to  the  East 
India  Company,  the  wisdom  of  parliament 
will  be  pleased  to  provide  that  such  bene- 
volent  persons,  of  the  various  professions 
of  Christians,  as  may  be  <lisposed  to  devote 
themselves  to  the  promulgation  of  our 
holy  religion  in  India,  may,  under  certain 
regulations,  be  permitted  to  enter  that 
country,  and  to  remain  there  unmolested 
while  they  conduct  themselves  as  orderly 
and  peaceable  subjects/' 

Ordered  to  lie  upon  the  table. 


HOUSE   OF   LORDS. 

Monday^  April  12. 

National  Debt  Bill.]  The  Earl  of 
LtDerpooi,  on  mo? ing  the  second  reading  of 
the  National  Debt  Bill,  observed,  that  if  it 
could  be  proved  that  this  measure  was  a 
violation  of  the  public  faith  to  the  public 
creditor^  he  would  agree  that  such  an  ob- 
jection ought  to  be  fatal  to  its  progress. 
He,  howe?er,  was  on  the  contrary  satisfied 
that  there  was  not  the  slightest  ground  for 
any  objection  of  this  nature.  His  lordship 
then  took  a  brief  historical  review  of  the 
establishment  and  progress  of  the  sinking 
fund,  contending  that  both  in  the  view  of 
parliament  and  of  the  illustrious  author  of 
thai  measure,  the  late  Mr.  Pitt,  and!  also 
in  thai  of  the  stockholder  and  the  public 
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creditor,  the  principle  alone  was  recog- 
niausd  that  the  debt  should  be  repaid  within 
45  years,  from  the  time  of  the  sinking 
fund  attaining  to  four  millions,  or  from  the 
tioj^e  of  the  contraction  of  each  debt,  but 
that  the  mode  of. payment  remained  at  the 
discretion  of  parliament  according  to  cir- 
cumstances.  Had  it  been  otherwise^  the 
stock  created  in  each  year  would  have 
formed  a  separate  fund,  and  bore  a  sepa* 
rale  price.  Undoubtedly,  a  contractor  fbr 
a  loan  in  any  year  might  have  made  it  m 
part  of  his  bargain,  that  the  sum  advanced 
should  be  made  a  separate  fund,  but  this 
had  never  been  done,  as  the  stock  so  cre- 
ated would  have .  been  less  marketable 
than  when  united  to  the  general  stock  ; 
and  the  fact  was,  that  the  whole  of  the 
stock  created  in  each  year  had  formed 
one  mass,  so  as  to  render  it  impracticable 
to  distinguish  that  created  in  any  given 
year.  The  stockholder  had  never  looked 
to  any  other  security  for  re*payment  than 
the  redemption  of  bis  stock  within  forty -five 
years  without  any  reference  to  the  precise 
mode  in  which  that  redemption  should  be 
efiected.  His  lordship  quoted  and  dwelt 
upon  the  provisions  of  the  Acts  of  1792 
and  1802,  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing 
this  argument,  and  to  prove  that  such  bad 
been  constantly  the  view  of  the  subject, 
and  the  opinion  entertained  by  parliament, 
by  Mr.  Pitt,  and  by  the  stockholder,  and, 
therefore,  that  the  present  Bill  did  not  in 
the  slightest  degree  violate  the  public 
faith,  or  in  the  least  trench  upon  the  se* 
curity  of  the  public  creditor-*— With  re- 
spect to  the  objection,  that  the  consequence 
of  this  measure  would  be  an  increasing 
debt,  and  a  decreasing  sinking  fund,  he 
observed,  that  under  this  measure  the  sink- 
ing fund  would  never  be  diminished  below 
eleven  millions,  nor  would  at  any  time  be 
much  less  than  twelve,  and  that  the  pro- 
portion it  would  bear  to  the  whole  debt 
would  be  larger  than,  in  any  year,  the 
sinking  fund  bad  borne  to  the  debt.  The 
sinking  fund,- under  this  measure,  would 
amount  to  one  sixty-first  and  a  quarter  of 
the  whole  debt,  whilst  in  1 807  the  sinking 
fund  bore  only  the  proportion  to  the  debt 
of  one-64|.-«As  to  the  objection  on  the 
ground  of  time,  he  maintained  thai  it  was 
universally  admitted,  that  at  some  time  or 
other  the  sinking  fund  must  be  subject  to 
regulation.  To  allow  it  to  reach  that  pe« 
riod,  when  it  would  become  necessary  ta 
repeal  10  or  20  millions  of  tascea  in  one 
year,  would  give  a  ruinous  shock  to  the 
commerce  and  iodostry  of  the  cominr* 
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the  coQseqaences  of  which  werfS  dreadfal 
lb  conteitaplate.     The  question,  therefore, 
Wtft  whether  this  was  not  a  proper  time  ? 
mild  he  was  prepared  to  maintain,  that  at 
no  time  could  circumstances  render  it  more 
proper  to  resort  to  this  measure  than  the 
present  moment.     What  had  we  efiected 
di>ring  the  last  ten  years  of  war?  we  had 
ritised  20  niil lions  of  taxes,  by  wiiich  we 
Inrd  preTetited  a  debt  of  200  millions  from 
bein^  thrown  upon  pdsterity.  In  no  coun- 
try, at  any  time,  had  such  an  effort  been 
nrade.    Ndw,  therefore,  was  the  peridd  to 
interpoiie  a  cessation  of  taxation,  to  refrain 
from  imposing  new  burdens  upon  the  peo- 
ple, and  to  amil  ourselves  of  the  resources 
Which  were  within  our  power.     By  the 
proposed  plan  the  war  might  be  carried  on 
upon  its  present  extensive  and  expensive 
scale  for  four  years,  without  any  additioiial 
taxes.     In  the  course  of  that  four  years 
many  events  might  happen— peace  might 
take  place,  (but  upon  that  he  did  not  wish 
their  lordships    to    calculate) — the   war 
might  be  carried  on  upon  a  reduced  scale 
of  expence,  in  which  latter  case,  under  the 
proposed  plan*  it  might  be  carried  on  for 
»  still  greater  number  of  years  without 
additional  taxes.     But  at  all  events,  upon 
the  present  scale'  of  expence,  the  war 
might  be  carried  on  for  four  years  with- 
out any  additional  taxes,  and  with  the 
improvements  in  the  revenue;  which  the 
interval    would    naturally    suggest,    the 
war  might  be  carried  on  upon  the  pre- 
sent system  for  six  years,  without  any 
additional    taxes.      Here,    then,    was    a 
positive  advantage,  without  in  the  least 
trenching  upon  the  security  of  the  public 
creditor.    Most  gratifying  was  it  to  reflect 
upon  the  present  situation  of  the  country. 
After  ten  years  of  a  war  unexampled  in  its 
circumstances,  unexampled  in  the  efforts 
we  had  made,  we  had  1 0  million  of  war 
taxes  unmort^ged,  and  a  sinking  fund  of 
13  or  14  million.  What  must  be  the  effect 
throughout  Europe  of  this  Bourishing  state 
of  ou^  finances,  coupled  with  the  ability 
to  catty  on  ther  war,  on  its  present  scale  of 
expence,  for  four  years  certainly,  and  pro- 
bably- fbr  six  years,  without  additional 
tuxes  ?   No  period  could  be  more  favour- 
able than' the  present  moment  to  resort  to 
this  meature.     What  events  might  arise 
in  Europe  f>om  the  present  situation  of 
affirira^  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  fore- 
tell ;  but  from  the  magnanimous  exertions 
and  gforious  successes  of  Russia  this  great 
fesult  had  arisen,  namely,  the  destruction 
•f  wfaxt'  w«i  called  thrContlnental  tvs- 
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tem.  That  system  it  was  imponifole  €or 
Buonaparte  again  to  establish,  Russia  hav- 
ing at  all  events  secured  her  own  inde- 
pendence. Here,  then,  was  a  great  open- 
ings for  the  commerce  and  industry  of  the 
country  ;  and  to  give  them  scope  to  ex- 
pand, without  the  pressure  of  any  addi- 
tional burdens,  was  one  great  advaatage  of 
the  present  measure.  The  noble-earl  con* 
eluded  by  moving  the  second  reading  of 
the  Bill. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdmme,  in  addition 
to  the  reluctance  he  always  felt  to  obtrude 
himself  on  their  lordships,  and  that  which 
arose  from  the  sincere  respect  he  felt  for 
the  noble  lord  and  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man who  were  the  authors  of  this  plan, 
felt  also  a  reluctance  in  opposing,  or  at 
least  in  stating  objections  to  a  |.*lan,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  prevent  the  neces- 
sity of  imposing  new  burdens  upon  the 
people.      Still,  however,  he  felt  it  a  duty 
he  owed  to  the  consideration  of  public 
faith,  as  pledged  to  the  public  creditor,  to 
state  the  objections  which  he  had  to  this 
measure,  as  arising  out  of  that  view  of  the 
subject.      He  was  disposed  to  agree  in 
every  praise  to  the  institution  of  the  sink* 
ing  fund,  and  to  Mr.  Pitt  for  the  establish* 
ment  of  it;  but  the. more  he  considered 
the  manner  in  which  the  sinking  fund  bad 
been  pledged  to  the  public  creditor,  the 
more  he  was  impelled  to  object  to  this 
measure.     It  was  not,  he  contended,  by  a 
literal  construction  of  acts  of  parliament, 
that  this  Bill  could  be  supported,  bat  the 
great  object  was  to  take  care  that  the  se- 
curity of  the  public  creditor  was  substan- 
tially maintained.    That  security  was  two- 
fold, the  pbsitive  security  for  the  re-pay- 
ment, and  the  implied   pledge  that  the 
commodity  of  the  freeholder  should  be 
bought  in  the  market  regularly  and  pro- 
gressively by  the  men  sent  into  the  mar- 
ket for  that  purpose  by  government.   With 
respect  tothe  amount  of  the  sinking-fund, 
as  compared  with  that  of  the  debt,  the 
noble  earl  had  said  that  it  would  be,  after 
this  measure,  larger  in  proportion  than  it 
had  been  in  any  preceaing  year ;  but  the 
noble  earl  bad  omitted  to  state,  that  during 
the  four  years  the  debt  would  be  increas* 
ing  at  the  rate  of  28  million  per  amtom, 
by  which  the  proportion  of  the  smking 
fund  to  the  debt  argued  upon  by  the  noble 
earl    would    be    completely   destroyed. 
Thus,  therefore,  he  contended,  the  secu- 
rity of  the  public  creditor  was  materially 
amcted  bj  the  present  measure.     Cofild 
it  brooosidered  as  the  tame  tbing-i  or  as 
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cootisleiit  with  Ihe  implied  tecurity  g\Ten 
to  Ihe  public  creditor,  that  bis  debt  being 
to  be  redeenod  within  a  gtyen  period,  a 
lesser  sum  was  to  be  applied  to  that  re- 
demption at  ono  part  of  the  period,  and  a 
larger  sum  at  another  ?  Was  it  not,  on  the 
contrary,  the  rery  spirit  of  that  implied 
contract,  that  the  sum  to  be  applied  to  the 
redemption  should  be  applied  progres- 
nively,  and  in  a  certain  fixed  and  regular 
proportion  ?  In  this  view  of  the  sob|ecr, 
iiis  objection  wa^  that  this  measure  took 
away  from  that  implied  security  of  the 
public  cffcditor,  and  by  decreasing  the 
regular  progtessivo  redemption  of  his 
debt,  rendered  his  commodity  of  less 
▼aloe  in  the  rosrket.— The  noble  marquis 
then  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  the 
plan  proposed,  referring  to  the  statement 
of  the  right  hon.  the  Chancellor  of  the 
'Exchequeri  which  had  been  put  into  his 
and  their  lordships'  hands.  From  that 
atatement  the  argument  divided  itself  into 
two  parts.  The  first  relating  to  the  right 
which  the  public  had  of  laying  its  hands 
on  the  sinking  fund ;  and  the  second  to 
the  expediency  of  pultiqg  that  right  into 
execution.  He  then  made  a  few  observa* 
tions  on  part  of  the  statement  alluded  to, 
particularly  thai  part,  where  it  was  said, 
that  the  debt  created  in  1780  was  dis- 
charged by  the  sinking  fund  of  1792. 
The  noble  earl  had  adverted  to  the  Act  of 
1792,  and  he  must,  for  himself,  say,  that 
he  was  always  ready  to  give  to  that  Act 
hia  entire  approbation.  The  noble  earl 
had  said,  that  no  possessor  of  a  loan  ever 
considered  the  one  per  cent,  as  attached  to 
that  loan  only  in  which  he  was  concerned : 
they  had  been  attached  to  the  loans  ever 
since  the  Act  of  1792.  The  Act  of  IB02 
did  not  disturb  the  expectations  of  the 
public  creditor,  but  the  present  measure 
was  likely  to  do  so.  It  was  not  i|ow  right 
to  transrer  the  one  per  cents,  to  the  sink- 
ing fund  of  1786 ;  they  ou^ht  to  be  left 
to  accumulatOi  instead  of  being  applied, 
as  was  now  proposed.  When  considering 
the  advantages  alleged  to  be  derived  from 
the  more  equable  distribution  of  the  sink- 
ing fund,  the  noble  marouis  alluded  to 
some  obserrationsj  that  ban  been  made  on 
certain  remarks  of  his  own,  b  another 

?lace,  wjitn  stating  his  plan  of  finance, 
'he  part  to  which  he  particularly  alluded, 
was  that  in  which  he  oflered  some  obser* 
vations  on  the  prospect  of  a  too  great  ac* 
comalation  of  the  sinking  fund,  and  its 
probable  consequences  on  the  price  of 
commodities,  and  on  public  ciedit.  At 
{  VOL.  XXV. ) 
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that  time  bis  views  were  treated  with  little 
respect,  by  those  who  were  not  Ainwilling 
to  adopt  them  at  present ;  for  the  pre^ent 
administration  had.  come  round  to  that 
view  of  the  subject,  and  had,  indeed,  been 
in  too  great  a  hurry  to  guard  against  that 
prospective  inconvenience^  which,  when 
he  alluded  to  it  formerly,  they  could  not 
then  at  all  foresee.  That  great  accumu- 
lation, to  which  he  had  pointed,  as  likely 
to  occur,  one  time  or  other,  they  seemed 
now  to  foresee  as  probable  within '  the 
short  space  of  20  years.  In  the  statement 
it  was  said,  that  the  sinking  fund  should 
not  be  allowed' to  accumulate  too  long, 
nor  be  too  much  diminished.  But  were 
the  noble  lords  opposite  now  resdy  to  say, 
aud  to  maintain,  that  jt  had  already  accu- 
mulated too  much  ?  If  not,  the  ar^uiDeot 
in. the  statement  was  worth  little.  The 
noble  earl  opposite  had  alluded  to  the 
great  increase  of  resources  for  carrying  on 
the  war,  with  which  this  plan  was  said  to 
be  pregnant.  The  argument  on  this  point 
went  to  ssy,  the  more  we  get  into  debt  at 
present,  the  more  we  extend  our  loans, 
the  better  shall  we  be  able  hereafter  to 
support  our  war  expences,  and  to  pay  our 
taxes,  and  the  more  rich  shall  we  grow. 
It  was  a  most  fallacious  expectation  to  be 
held  out  for  the  delusion  of  the  country. 
The  third  advantage  which,  it  was  con- 
tended would  result  from  the  adoption  of 
this  plan,  was  the  relief  which  it  was 
meant  to  afibrd  from  additional  taxes. 
This,  he  suspected,  was  the  only  ad  van* 
tage  which  administration  expected  from 
this  new  plan  of  finance.  Yet  they  con* 
fessed,  even  should  it  be  adopted,  that 
they  must  have  800,000/.  additional  taxes 
this  year,  and  more  new  taxes  after  the 
expiration  of  three  years.  He  thought 
they  were  proceeding  in  a  wrong  course. 
Did  it  not  follow,  from  the  principles  of 
political  economy,  that  the  withdrawing 
from  the  market  a  portion  of  the  sinking 
fiind  would  tend  to  increase  the  value  and 
the  price  of  that  part  which  remained^ 
So  that,  when  they  went  hereafter  to  pur* 
chase  it  at  the  market,  it  would  be  found 
dearer.  Such  a  plan  could  not,  therefore, 
be  advisable.  After  stating  the  proportion 
between  the  sinking  fund  and  the  national 
debt,  at  present^  and  what  it  would  be  in 
a  few  years,  both  on  the  principles  of  the 
old  and  the  new  plan,  he  said,  that  wa 
ought  rather  to  bear  our  own  burthens 
than  transfer  them  on  our  posterity ;  and, 
that  it  was  very  unwise,  under  the  pros- 
pect of  accumulating  debts  and  burtbcnsi 

(3D) 
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to  cut  off  tlie  remedy  for  its  ditntnutton. 
It  would,  perhaps,  be  better  to  delay  tbe 
execution  of  sucb  a  plan  till  a  time  of 
peace.  The  noble  marquis  concluded  by 
expressing  his  reluctance  at  objecting  to 
any  thing  that  was  at  all  calculated  to 
give  relief  to  the  public,  but  we  ought  not 
to  shift  Che  burthen  on  posterity.  He 
would  not  give  the  plan  a  pertinacious 
opposition,  but  rest  satisfied  with  having 
done  his  duty  in  stating  his  opinion. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  said,  that  he 
could  not  agree,  either  with  the  noble 
lord  opposite,  or  with  his  noble  friend 
who  had  just  sat  down.  He  looked  upon 
the  sinking  fund  as  an  inefficient  engine 
in  time  of  peace,  and  as  an  unfortunate 
one  in  time  of  war.  He  then  bestowed 
tery  high  praise  on  a  work  by  Dr.  Hamil> 
ton,  on  subjects  of  finance,  which  would 
afibrd  much  new  and  important  light  to 
all  those  who  wished  to  direct  their  at- 
tention to  subjects  of  this  nature.  He 
not  only  differed  from  the  noble  lord  op- 
posite and  his  noble  friend  on  the  general 
principle,  but  also  on  the  points  discussed 
that  night.  From  the  details  given  by 
the  noble  earl,  he  did  not  think  the  mea* 
sure  in  conformity  with  the  principles  of 
the  Acts  of  1786,  1792,  or  1802.  But  he 
thought  that  the  government,  on  account 
of  the  unprecedented  demand  of  the  times, 
were  called  opon  now  to  make  use  of  the 
sinking  fond.  Though  in  this  respect  he 
agreed  with  the  noble  earl,  yet  there  were 
others  in  which  he  coincided  with  his 
noble  friend  who  spoke  last*  There  was 
a  fallacy  in  saying  that  this  plaq  was  cal- 
tulated  to  give  relief  to  the  public.  The 
commissioners  of  the  sinking  fund,  or  in* 
deed  of  any  sinking  fund,  could  never 
have  a  sixpence  that  was  not  taken  out  of 
the  pockets  of  the  pieople.— The  noble 
earl,  after  stating  some  instances  in  whidh 
the  principle  insisted  upon  by  the  advo- 
cates  for  the  sacredneis  of  the  sinking 
fund  of  1792  had  been  departed  firem  by 
Mr.  Pitt  and  by  others,  proceeded  to  point 
out  how  much^  preferable  to  the  proposi- 
tion before  the  House,  it  would  be  to  aU 
low  the  commissioners  for  the  redemption 
of  the  national  debt,  to  sell  out  28  millions 
of  stock,  and  pay  the  produce  to  the  mi- 
nister, which  would  be  a  saving  to  the 
publio  of  the  ^onsit  upon  the  loan.  But 
although  disapproving  of  the  present 
plan,  and  conceiving  it  adverse  to  tbe 
principles  of  the  existing  laws  upon  tbe 
subject  of  the  sinking  fund,  yet  be  would 
cdntead  that  ir involved  no  biMoh  of  lititb 
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to  tbe  pubtic  creditor ;  the  sinking  foud 
being  a  regulation  for  the  public  good> 
without  any  reference  to  the  iniereat    of 
the  public  creditor,     in  fact^  it  appeaired 
to  be  so  regarded  by  thp  public  ered  rtor 
himself;    for  what  consideration  had  any 
public  creditbr  giren  or  shettn  for  thia 
fond  since  the  year  ;i792  ?  None  whaierei\ 
and  this  proposition  the  noble  ford  iltaa- 
trated  by  referring  to  tbe  comparative  in- 
terest upon  the  3  per  cents,  in  which  loans 
were  usually  contracted,  and  the  5  per 
cents,  in  which  navy  bills  were  usually 
fonded.     From  this  difference  he  argved 
in  support  of  his  opinion,  as  to  any  claim 
of  right  to  the  sinking  fund,  on  the  part  of 
the  public -creditor.     No  minister  would, 
therefore,  in  his  judgilient,  have  done'^hta 
doty  who  should  have  declined  to  render 
that  fund  subservient  to  the  public  service, 
and  he  could  not  help  expressing  his  aiir« 
prise  at  the  grounds  upon  which  a  different 
course  was  recommended,  particularly  cod* 
sidering  the  quarter  from  which  tbe  re- 
commendation proceeded.    -^For  he  found 
in  a  publication  from  a  member  of  the 
other  House  (Mr.  Huskisson),  who  agreed 
with   him  on  certain  main  principles,  a 
suggestion    rather    to   increase   the  war 
taxes  than  thus  to  touch  the  sinking  fsnd» 
Tbe  noble  earl  said  he  could  hardly  read 
ifrithout  astonishment,  such  a  propotHion 
from  this  author,  who  had  for  some  time 
maintained  that  the  source  of  permanent 
taxation  was  dried   up;     and  how  then, 
consistently  could  he  ortfe  an  aogmente- 
tion  of  the  war  taxes,  tor  the  source  of 
both  >iraa  pretty  nearly  the  same  i    Bat 
Btill  forther,  how  could  that  bonk  gentle* 
man  advise  an  increa^  of  taxes,  wfaoy 
With   him,  asserted   the  deprbciatlon  of 
bank  paper,  which  depreciation  ^ahohief*^ 
ly  attributable  to  the  amount  of  our  taxes  \ 
Had  the  proposition  of  the  hon    author 
proceeded  from  ministers,  who  held  a  dif- 
ferent dbctrirte,  it  would  not  have  to  his 
mind  excited  io  much  astonishment.    But 
did  the  hon.  author  consider,  that  since 
the  year  1800,  before  any  material  depre* 
ciation  of  bank  notes  took  place,  144  mil* 
litms  bad  been  added  to  our  public  debt; 
that  In  1806  the  amount  of  the  permanent 
taxes,  deduotitig  the  charge  of  manage* 
meni,  &c.  was*  about  26  milN^m,  while 
in  Che  present  year  It  reached  %^  millioiis  ? 
8othat  taking  Into  view  the  dep^ecfatitm 
of  paper  by  the  comparative  valoe  of  gtild 
at  theee  two  periods,  it  would  appear  tlMt 
about' the  same  amoobt  or  value  olWitandard 
gold,  toaoMly*  about  23  millions^  vroeM 
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reach  the  public  treasury  within  the  pre 
sent  year,  as  bad  been  received  by  it  in 
1 S06,  or  indeed  rather  less,  althoogh  since 
1806,  144  millions  had  b^en  added  to  our 
public  debt.    To  make  up  this  extraor- 
dinary disproportion,  the  noble  earl  mail?*' 
tained,  that  looking  to  the  depreciation  of 
that  paper  vrhich  was  now  our  circulating 
medium,  it  would  be  necessary  to  add  no 
less  than  nine  millions  annually  to  the 
permanent  taxes,  and  an  equal  sum  also 
to  the  war  taxes.    Yet  such  were  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  an  assertor  of  the 
depreciation  of  paper,  pressed   the  pro- 
priety of  an  increase  of  taxes,  rather  than 
to  touch  the  sinking  fund :    and  in  truth, 
having   himself   always  endeavoured  to 
adhere  to  consistency,  he  could  not  ap- 
plaud such  conduct  in  any  man.     The 
noble  earl  said  he  had  never  been  in  of- 
fice, and  could  not  tell  the  course  of  study 
general^  pursued  by  persons  in  that  situa* 
tioD ;    but  really  from  the  apecimens  he 
had  seen,  he  could  not  forbear  from  advis- 
ing   official  men,  whatever   they  might 
speak,  not  to  be  very  fond  of  publishing. 
la  the  publication  already  referred  tb,  be 
met  many  passages  to  excite  his  astonish- 
ment, as  he  thought  they  must  that  of 
every  reader  not  absolutely  ignorant  of 
the   principles  of  political  economy  and 
the  financial  history  of  this  country.     For 
instance,  the  honourable  author  alleged, 
that  there  had  never  been  any  efiiectual 
ainking  fund  in  this  country  until   that 
created  by  Mr.  Pitt*      Now,  according  to 
his  idea,  and  be  apprehended  the  idea  of 
most  rational  men,  that  system  was  most 
effectual  which^perated  most  to  diminish 
our  debt,  at  least  in  time  of  peace;   and 
he  stated  the  proportion  in  which  our  pub* 
lie  debt  was  reduced  during  the  several 
periods  of  peace  which  followed  the  trea- 
tiea  of  Ryswick,  Utrecht,  Aix  la  Chapelle, 
Paris,  and  Versailles,  to  shew  the  efficacy 
of  former  systems,  which  efficacy  would 
enable  men  to  judge  of  the  bon.  author's 
accuracy*     But  again,  the  hon.  author 
ventured  upon  another  allegation,  which 
was  still  more  surprising— namely,  that 
from  the  peace  of   Utrecht  to  ibe  com- 
mencement of  the  American  war,  the  total 
reduction  of  our  public  debt  did  not  ex- 
ceed eiight  mil  bona ;   whereas  it  could  be 
abewn,  upon  the  beat  information  and  most 
authentic  docuuients,  that  that  reduction 
amounted  to  23  millions.    The  noble  earl, 
piker  declaring  that  he  was  one  of  those 
who  heU  all  plans  of  finance  vary  cheap, 
Ihe  ontjr  pUa  truly  and  p^anpianaDtl^  cf- 
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fectual  in  his  judgment  being  a  plan  of 
general  unqualified  public  economy,  pro- 
ceeded-to  animadvert  upon  the  conduct 
of  ministers  as  to  their  mode  of  introducing, 
this  measure.  They  ought,  in  his  opinion, 
to  have  done  that  which  he  believed  Mr*. 
Pitt  would  have  done,  namely, 'to  have 
brought  before  parliament  a  full  and  com- 
plete discussion  of  the  financial  state  of 
the  country,  before  they  submitted  an  ar- 
rangement of  such  importance.  The 
noble  carl  concluded  with  rev&arking  upon 
some  clauses  in  the  Bill,  which  he  said  he 
should  take  another  opportunity  of  more 
fully  noticing. 

Viscopnt  Sidnunah  depr^ated  the  doc« 
trine  of  the  noble  earl  who  spoke  last,  that 
the  public  creditor  had  no  lien..upon  the 
funds,    from    which   the   noble  viscount 
maintained  there  was  a  solemn  contract 
binding  the  public  to  pay  that  creditor 
within  45  years  from  the  period  a|  which 
he  had  advanced  his  monc^  for  the  pubhc 
use.    The  contrary,  indeed,  of  what  the 
noble  earl  asserted  was  implied   in   the 
several    engagementa    entered  into  with 
public  creditors,  in  the  several  statutes  ap- 
plicable to  the  subject ;  and  such  had  been 
the  uniform  understanding  of  all  public 
men  with  whom  hft  had  ever  commnnt* 
cated  upon  the  matter,  and  particularly  of 
all  those  whom  he  had  known  to  have  any 
share    in    his   -Majesty's  councils.— The 
noble  viscount  then  went  into  an  explana* 
tion  of  the  Act  o\'  1 802,  the  efi*ect  of  which 
was  calculated  to  accelerate  the  redemp* 
tion  of  the  debt  existing  previous  to  I7S6» 
He  afterwards  stated    the  reasons  which 
bad  induced  himi  in  1802,  to  inake  the  al- 
terations with  respect  to  the  sinking  fundf 
which  then  took  place.    The  sum  of  50 
millions  was  charged  on  the  income  tax 
by  the  Acta  of  1798,  1799,  and  1800.    If 
the  war  had  continu.ed  for  45  years,  there 
would  have  been  no  responsible  fund  for 
the   liquidation  of  that  debt.    He  next 
proceeded  to  defend  the  proposed  meaaura. 
He  asked  their  lordships,  whether  it  would 
not  be  more  just  to  the  national  creditor  to 
take  the  measure  now,  than  after  diffi- 
cultiea    should    occur  ?    Without   nnder^ 
ratiiw  the  resources  of  the  country,  he 
wouM  put  it  to  them  if  the  difference  in 
the  amoQUt  of  taxes  lo  be  imposed  b^ 
tween  the  proposed  plap,  and  the  existing 
system,  was  not  a  moat  important  consi- 
d(eratian  with  regard  to  the  best  interesia 
of  the  cooatry  ?   The  fortitude  and  pati- 
ence of  the  country  would  be  pot  to  the 
aar«cwt  trials  if  tba  exiating  f y atem  ahoald 
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be  longer  continued.  He  had  yet  seen 
no  other  phn  by  which  we  might  be 
enabled  to  carry  on  our  present  exertions, 
the  necessity  of  which  all  were  agreed  on. 
The  Bill  was  then  read  a  second  time. 
-—Adjourned. 


HOUSE   OF   COMMONS. 

Monday,  April  12. 

Minutes  of  Evidence  taken  befoke 
THE  Committee  of  the  whole  House 
OF  Commons  on  the  East  India  Com- 
pany's Affairs  (Continued.)]  The  House 
went  again  mto  a  Committee  of  the  whole 
Hou»e  on  the  A  ffa  its  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, Mr,  Lushington  in  the  chair. 

Colonel  Thomas  Munro  was  called  in. 
The  substance  of  his  Examination  is  as 
follows : 

Mr.  Impty,'].^ATe  you  now  in  the  mili- 
tary service  of  the  East  India  Company  ? 
—I  am;-^At  Madras,—- and  have  been 
above  32  years. — I  have  resided  in  diffe- 
rent parts  of  the  peninsula,  on  the  coast  of 
Coromandel  and  Malabar,  and  in  Mysore 
in  the  interior. — I  was  employed  by  the 
government  of  Madras  in  settling  the  dis- 
tricts ceded  by  the  Nizam  to  the  Com- 
paiiy.<— I  had  full  opportunity  of  under- 
itanding  both  the  character  and  habito  of 
the  natives.^P—Tbere  were  no  Europeans  in 
that  part  of  the  country,  except  such  as 
belont^ed  to  the  Company's  or  King's  civil 
or  military  service,  and  a  few  suttlers  be- 
longing to  the  army. 

Are  you  not  of  opinion,  that  the  Hindoo 
nation  are  much  attachied  to  their  own 
modes  of  living  and  thinking  ? — They  are. 
—I  do  not  think  that  they  are  positively 
unchangeable,  but  they  are  as  unchange- 
able as  any  thing  can  possibly  be.^When 
I  went  into  the  ceded  districts,  they  were  in 
a  state  of  complete  anarchy. — I  resided 
there  7  years  j —  during  which  time  they 
were  reduced  into  very  good  order.— •! 
thiiik  it  is  necessary  to  use  great  caution 
in  the  selection  of  persons  to  manage,  not 
only  those  dinricis  but  all  districts,  under 
the  Company's  government. — For  dis- 
tricts newly  reclaimed,  greater  caution  cer- 
tainly is  necesf^ar) .— I  tiiink  the  conse- 
quence of  permitiing  English  traders  of  all 
dearriptions,  to  ranve  and  to  reside  in  those 
i-*)tricts  isculd  be  very  dangerous  to  the 
peace  ot  ihe  country — Persons  newly  ar- 
rived fruni  Europe  would  produce  greater 
mischief  ill  the  country  than  those  who 
bad.  been  some  tioie  ihere,  and  had  be- 
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come  acquainted  with  the  habits  of    tile 
natives ;  this  is  so  much  the  case,  that  it 
is  always  usual  when  European  troops, 
newly  arrived  from  Europe,  are  sent    up 
the  country,  to  send  a  detachment  of  na- 
tive troops  along  with  them,  to  prevent 
their  getting  into  disputes  with  the  inha- 
bitants ;    those  disputes  happen,  not  only 
with  newly  arrived  European  troops  and 
the  natives,  but  among  all  newly  arrived 
Europeans,  whether  King's  or  Company's 
officers,  or  civil  servants  ;  a  single  ensi^, 
newly  arrived  from  Europe,  going  ap  the 
country  to  join   his  regiment,  produces 
more  alarm  than  would  be  occasioned  by 
a  whole  regiment  of  veterans.— If  newly 
arrived  Europeans  were  permitted  to  enter 
the  interior  of  the  country,  they  would  be 
likely  to  commit  acts  of  violence  against 
the  religious  and  civil  prejudices  of  the 
natives ;  often  from  ignorance,  and  some- 
times from    a  contempt  of  such  preju- 
dices.—I  think  such  conduct  on  the  part 
of  the  newly  arrived  Europeans  might  oc- 
casion disturbances  that  would  eventually 
be  dangerous  to  the  government  of  llie 
country  ;  but  although  they  might  at  the 
time  occasion  some  partial  riots,  I  have  no 
idea  that  they  would  occasion  insorrec* 
tion  ;  they  would  produce  that  tort  of  dis- 
content which  might  remain  at  rest  till  an 
enemy  entered  the  country,   when    the 
minds  of  the  inhabitants  by  such  condnct 
would  be  prepared  to  favour  the  view  of 
any  invader. — Such  conduct  of  the  newly 
arrived  Europeans  would  certainly  have 
the  effect  of  lessening  the  hieh  character 
which  Europeans  now  have  m  India.— I 
think  the  high  respect  entertained  for  the 
English  character  in  India,  the  principal 
pillar  of  our  government  there ;  that  when 
the  respect  for  the  European  character  is 
gone/  our  government    cannot    exist  — 
In  case  of  oppression  of  the  natives  by 
Europeans  at  so  great  a  distance  as  those 
ceded  districts,  I  think  that  very  few  of 
them  ever  would  obtain  redress,  becaosenot 
one  in  twenty  would  ever  take  the  trouble 
of  going  so  far,  or  could  bear  the  ezpence. 
In  the  event  of  a   free   trade,   I  do  not 
think  that  there  would  be  any  consider- 
able increase  of  the  demand  for  European 
commodities  among  the  natives  of  India ; 
I  do  not  thmk  that  this  want  of  demand  de- 
pends exactly  upon  the  high  price.    The 
his^h  price  in  India  ought  to  have  the  same 
efiect  as  it  has  in  Europe ;    it  does  not  in 
Europe  prevent  the  general  consumption 
of  Indian  commoilities,  it  only  makes  peo- 
ple take  less  of  them,  bat  e?ery  penooj  I 
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believe,  purchases  in  some  degree  accord- 
ing to  his  circomstances ;    this  is  not  the 
case  in  India,  there  are  very  fbw  people 
there  that  purchase  any  European  commo* 
dities;    it  does  not  depend  upon  a  man's 
^wealth  or  poverty,  the  wealthy  man  pur* 
chases  no  more  than  his  poor  neighbour  ; 
there  is  no  gradation  in  the  consumption 
of  Eoropeari  commodities,  depending  upon 
the  wealth  of  the  individuals ;  at  our  prin- 
cipal settlements,  where  we  have  been 
longest  established,  the  natives  have  adopt- 
ed none  of  our  habits,  and  scarcely  use 
any  of  our  commodities ;  the  very  domes- 
tics of  Europeans  use    none  of  them ; 
there  are  a  few  natives  at  Madras  and 
some  other  places,  who  sometimes  pur- 
chase European  commodities,  and  fit  up 
apartments  in  an  European  style,  to  re- 
ceive their  guests,  but  it  is  done  merely,  I 
believe,  in  compliment  to  their  European 
friends,  and  what  is  purchased  in  this  way 
by  the  father,  is  very  often  throvm  away 
by  the  son ;  the  consumption  does  not  ex- 
tend* but  seems  to  remain  stationary:    I 
think  there  are  other  causes  of  a  more  per- 
manent nature  than  the  high  price,  which 
preclude  the   extension  of  the  consamp- 
tioil  of  European  articles  in  India ;  among 
those  causes  I  reckon  the  influence  of  the 
climate,  the  religious  and  civil  habits  of 
the  natives,  and  more  than  any  thing  else 
I  am  afraid,  the  excellence  of  their  ovm 
manufactures.     In  this  country,    people 
who  know  little  of  India,  will  naturally 
•appose,  that  as  the  furaitore  of  the  house 
and  the  table  require  so  much  expence,  a 
great  demand  will  likewise  be  made  among 
the  natives  of  India  for  the  same  purposes; 
but  a  Hindoo  has  no  table,  he  eats  alone 
upon  the  bare  ground  ;  the  whole  of  what 
may  be  called  his  table  service,  consists  of 
a  brass  basin  and  an  earthen  plate ;    his 
house  has  no  furniture ;  it  is  generally  a 
low  building,  quadrangular,  rather  a  shed 
than  a  house,  open  to  the  centre,  with 
mud  walls  and  mod  floor,  which  is  ge- 
nerally kept  bare,  and  sprinkled  every 
day  with  water,  for  coolness ;    his  whole 
fumitare  asually  consists  of  a  mat  or  a 
small  carpet,  to  rest  upon.  If  he  had  furni- 
ture,  he  has  no  place  to  keep  it  in,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  build  a  house  to 
hold  his  furniture     He  likes  this  kind  of 
house,  he  finds  it  accommodated  to  the 
climate,  it  is  dark  and  cool,  and  he  prefers 
it  to  our  large  buildings :  again,  the  food 
of  the  Indian  is  simple,  and  is  entirely 
found  in  his  own  country;  bis  clothing  is 
all  the  maoofacture  of  bis  own  country 


we  cannot  supply  him,  because  while  he 
can  get  it  not  only  better  but  cheaper  at 
home,  it  is  in;ipo8sible  that  we  can  enter 
into  competition  in  the  market. 

Have  you  means  of  stating  with  accu- 
racy the  price  of  labour  in  the  ceded  dis- 
tricts of  which  you  were  superintendent  ? 
— I  had  the  means,  but  I  can  only  now 
speak  from  memory ;  during  my  resi- 
dence there,  a  great  number  of  statistical 
tables  were  drawn  up  by  many  of  the  most 
intelligent  natives,  containing  the  price  of 
labour  and  subsistence ;  but  those  tables 
not  having  brought  with  me  to  Europe,  I 
cap  only  recollect  the  general  result;  I 
think  that  the  average  price  of  labour,  iit 
agriculture,  is  about  59.  a  month ;  5#.  I 
think  is  a  high  average ;  some  of  the  cat- 
eolations  made  it  as  low  as  4«.  none  above 

Is  the  price  of  labour  yon  have  stated* 
more  than  adequate  to  the  subsistence  of 
the  laboarers,  and  of  their  families  ?— Not 
more  than  adeoaate  to  the  subsistence  of 
a  labourer  and  nis  family :  tables  were 
also  drawn  up  at  the  same  time,  giving  a 
general  averase  of  the  annual  price  of  the 
subsistence  ofevery  class  of  individubis  for 
a  whole  year;  I  can  only  remember  now 
the  three  principal  branches ;  in  the  first 
classy  containing  about  one  fom-th  of  the 
population  of  a  country  containing  2  mil- 
lions of  inhabitants,  they  made  the  average 
per  head  40f. ;  the  second  class  was  27^.  ; 
this  second  class  contained  about  half  the 
population,  or  something  aboot  one  mil* 
lion  ;  a  third  class,  containing  the  remain- 
der of  the  population,  the  poorest  class  of 
people,  was  I8f.  per  head  :  this  compre* 
bended  the  whole  expenditure  of  each  in- 
dividual, for  clothing,  food,  and  every 
other  article.  I  do  not  think  from  all  I 
have  been  able  to  observe  personally,  or  to 
learn  from  reading,  that  there  is  any  pro- 
bability  of  any  essential  change  being  pro- 
duced  in  the  state  of  society  in  Hindos- 
tan  unless  at  a  rery  distant  period  ;  the 
natives  seem  now,  in  their  state  of  society, 
and  in  all  their  customs,  to  be  in  much 
the  same  state  as  they  were  when  we  first 
heard  of  them  in  history.  I  do  not  think 
that  there  is  any  great  probability  of  ex- 
tend insc  the  consumption  of  the  woollen 
manufactures  of  England  in  India,  be- 
cause the  natives  have  already  coarse 
woollens  of  their  own,  which  answer  all 
the  purposes  for  which  they  require  them 
better  than  those  of  England  do ;  there  it 
hardly  a  native  of  India  who  has  not  al- 
rcaiy  a  large  piece  of  wooUeo^aa  it  cornea 
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from  ibe  loom,  which  he  usessomethiiig  »8 
a  btghlander  does  his  plaidi  he  wraps  it 
rouod  him  to  defend  him  from  the  weather* 
and  he  sleeps  upon  it,  and  it  is  so  much 
cheaper  than  any  thing  which  can  be 
madein  this  country, that  until  we  can  very 
'greatly  reduce  the  price  of  our  woollen, 
we  shall  never  be  able  to  find  a  market  in 
India  for  it;    the    thermometer    in  the 
greater  part  of  India,  in  the  interior,  is  for 
many  moaths  in  the  year  generally  as  low 
as  from  40  to  60  in  the  moraiog,  and  the 
cold  is  as  much  felt  as  it  is  in  this  country, 
except  daring  hard  frost;  the  natives  re* 
quir^  warm  clothing,  but  they  have  all 
their  own   coarse    woollens,  and  m^py 
qf  the  richer  sort,  who  do  not  use  those 
woollens,  employ,  in  their  room,  qnilted 
ailk  and  cotton,  which  is  both  warm  and 
light. — ^Tbe  common  woollen  which  the 
natives  generally  use  ts  a  piece,  as  it  comes 
from  the  loom,  of  about  six  or  seven  feet 
lo^gi  by  four  or  fivehroad;  such  apiece 
generally  oosts  Is.  6d*  or  2s.  the  coarser 
kind  ;   the  finer  kind»  much  of  the  same 
texture  as  our  camlet  in  this  couotiy,  is 
made  of  a  greater  kn^th  and  breadth, 
about  ten  Cset  long,  by  six  or  aeyen  bro^ 
such  a  piece  sells  for  12  or  I5i^  but  itde* 
peods  a  good  de9^  I  believe,  ^poo  the 
markets;  in  some  parts  of  the  country  it  is 
dearer,  in  others  it  is  cheaper :   I  apes^ 
with  respect  to  Mysore. — ^Tippoo  SuUan 
had   a    considerable    quantity  of  Euro- 
pean articles  that  he  bad  collected  fr^nn 
difierent  quarters,    of  ^  wbich,  I  believe, 
a  large  quantity  had  been  sent  to  him 
from  France;   But  he   made  ^^y  ^^^'^ 
use  of  them ;    they  were  found  upon  the 
taking  pf  Seriogapatam,  moat  of  them,  in  a 
lumber  joom,  and,  I  believe,  many  of  Ibem 
not  unpacked.    I  think  the  m^ket  for 
European  commodities  in  India  certainly 
equal  .to  the  demand,  in  every  part  that  I 
have  seen :  and  much  more  than  equal,  to 
any  probable  increase  which  is  likely  to 
lake  place.    The  natives  in  India  are  inge- 
nious mannfactorers,  and  would  be  likely 
lo  imitate  any  European  manufactures,  for 
which  they  had  any  particular  use,  and  in 
a  very  short  time  to  carry  it  to  such  extent 
as  to  anawer  their  own  supply.     They 
lira  very  quick  in  learning  all  manual  ape- 
rationa,  and  all  arts  which  they  think  wiU 
be  Qsefol  to  them. 

Have  yon  the  means  of  kaowiog  the 
mannar  in  which  the  Coiqpany  provide 
the  investment  of  pie«e»goods  in  India  ?«<- 
I  believe  the  investments  are  provided 
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mercial  resident,  by  means  of  advaao 
given  to  the  weavers,  receiving  in  returxa 
the  cloth  at  stated  periods.— The  weaver 
works  indiBfereoily  for  the  Company  and 
for  private  merchants^  there  is  no  distinc- 
tion whatever;  he  works  according  to  the 
priority  of  advance;  if  he  receives  it  first 
from  the  private  merchant,  he  is  Ersa 
obliged  to  supply  him. 

Has  it  not  come  within  your  knowledge, 
that  where  the  commercial  residents  have 
used  improper  authority  over  the  weavers, 
that  has  been  effectually  checked  by  or- 
ders of  the  Company  8  government  ia 
India  ?*— *{  have  had  myself  an  ^opportunity 
of  seeing  ai9  instance  of  the  kipd ;  in  tak- 
ing possession  of  the  Barra9iahl,  the 
country  ceded  by  Tippoo  Sultan,  in  1792, 
to  the  Company,  the  persons  eqiployed  in 
the  Company  s  investment  forced  the 
weaver  to  receive  some  advances,  and  to 
work  for  the  Company  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  private  merchant ;  but  as  soon  as  the 
circumstance  was  represented  to  govern* 
qaenty  a  atc^  was  put  to  it ;  and  I  believe 
such  a.practice  has  never  been  renewed. — 
The  Company's  servants  never  interfere 
with  the  free  price,  prices  are  all  open  in 
every  part  of  India.— India  is  full  of  pier« 
chants  of  every  class,  from  the  pedlar  op 
to  th^  highest  merchant;  they  pervade 
every  par^t  of  the  country ;  there  is  no  ar^ 
tide  for  which  there  is  the  rao^  trifling 
demand,  whether  European  or  Indian^that 
is  not  soon  carried  to  the  spot  where  the 
'demand  is,  by  the  travelling  merchants  ; 
they  have  correspondents  in  every  quarter 
upon  the  coast,  and  in  the  interior,  and 
wherever  they  hear  of  a  demand,  they 
take  care  to  supply  it  immediately. — ^Tha 
commercial  character  of  the  Company  is 
'  very  high  all  over  India;  but  the  nativea 
of  India  make  no  distinction  between  the 
Company  and  the  British  government^ 
they  consider  the  purchases  made  bj  the 
Company  for  the  inve«tments  in  the  same 
light  as  any  other  pucchases  made  for  the 
public  service,  whiether  of  supplies  for  the 
army,  of  tents,  or  grain  for  forts;  they 
scarcely  regard  them  as  a  commercitt 
body;  the  natives  of  India  have  always 
been  accustomed  to  see  their  own  govern* 
ments  acting  aa  traders,  purchaaiog  articles 
for  the  pnMtc  service  at  a  fow  firice  by  r«h 
qaisition,  and  selling  them  agf  m  ^t  an  ad** 
vaaced  price  beyond  the  market  rate ; 
they  now  aee  the  pm*chases  nu|de  by  the 
Company  at  a  lair  market  price,  aind  thiy 
are  astonished  at  the  moderation  of  ,go- 
vainmeo^  aa  djfffreut  frqm  wJ^t  twjr 
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lisTa  been  accuHomed  to  see  under  iheir 
own  native  pt ineea:  I  think  that  the  co«a« 
mercial  charatter  of  the  Company  has  ra* 
ther  contribated  to  raise  than  to  depreM 
the  character  of  the  nation  with  the 
natives  of  India. 

(Eiamifud  by  the  CommiUee,) 

Can  yxm  form  a  jadgment  what  would 
be  the  conaeqaence  to  the  J^ilish  empire 
in  India,  and  the  British  interests  in 
£urope,  if  the  commercial  transactions  of 
India  were  separated  from  those  handl 
who  may  exercise  the  sovereign  power?-* 
This  is  a  complicated  question,  but  I 
ahould  rather  ihink  that  by  such,  a  separa* 
tion  the  power  of  the  Conopany  of  carry- 
ing into  effect  their  government  would  be 
▼ery  much  weakened. 

Can  yon  form  an  opihion  what  may  be 
the  proportion  of  the  Hindoos  to  the  Ma* 
homedan  population  ?«>-I  can  only  speak 
of  the  south  of  India,  but  of  that  part  I  can 
apeak  with  some  certamty,  as  there  was  a 
▼ery  accurate  census  taken *of  that  part  of 
Mysore  which  was  ceded  by  the  Nilfam 
to  the  Company ;    the  whole  population 
•naoonted  to  nearly  two  milTions  ;    the 
proportion  of  Mahomedanft  to  M  the  rest 
of  'the  popolation  was  iibotH  )  lb  19^.    i 
think  the  great  mass  of  the  populatiofn  of 
India  onder  the  British  sway  U  'certainly 
both  submissive  and  contented,  both  appa- 
rently and  in  reality  ;  but  there  ai^  many 
chiefs  and  men  of  rank,  who  held  sftua^ 
tions  under  the  old  government,  who  can- 
not be  expected  to  remain  contented  onder 
any  European  government  by  which  thev 
are  themselves  excluded  from  all   high 
aituations.— I  have  no  doubt  but  the  Ma- 
hommedans,  if  they  were  able,  would  put 
down  the  British  government  to-morrow, 
and  that  the  Hindoos,  if  they  were  able, 
would  put  down  both.— I  do  notconceire 
that  the  discontented  part  of  the  Mabo- 
medans  would  be  sufllicfently  powerful  to 
effect  any  thing  against  the  Company's 
coteniment 'While  the  Hindoo  popuhitfoD 
ta  satiafled*. 

Are  there  not  at  the  diflferettt  presiden- 
eits  British  artisans  and'  manufacturers  of 
almost  every  description  of  trade  that  is 
exerdsed  in  this  country,  such  as  coaeh- 
makers,  carpenters,  cabinet-makeri,  up- 
holsterers, workers  in  the  diflbrent  metats, 
workers  hi  all  kinds  of  tanned  feather, 
•iilors,  and  shoemakers  ?— I  believe  that 
all  the  different  artisans  and  manufacturers 
enumerated  m  the  question,  are  to  be  found 
it  Madms,  and  that  they  will  hi  thne 


sepply  the  European  esteh1i«hment  m 
India  with  all  those  articles  which  are  now 
sent  fh>m  Europe  ;  and  that  in  proportion 
tothonumberof  those  artisans  established 
there,  the  export  trade  of  this  country  wiH 
be  diminished.>^I  believe  tlie  European 
shoemakers  liave  ittstrotted  many  of  tli^ 
natives  to  make  shoes  after  the  European 
fashion,  and  that  the  bbeapness  of  the 
Indian  labourer  induces  the  European  to 
employ  him  ;  but  many  of  the  Indratt 
shoemakers  themselves  make  shoes  of  (he 
country  leather,  without  any  4;onfiection 
with  ^ropeans ;  they  sell  them  at  various 
prieesj  it  depends  entirely  upon  theqaality 
of  the  leather ;  I  have'seen  them,  I  think, 
from  ]s.  a  pair  to  8j.,  made  of  country 
tanned  leather.— I  conceive  the  vrodfen 
cloths  aaade  by  Hie  natives  of  India,  to  be 
better  adapted  to  the  climate  of  that 
country  than  what  we  make  here ;  they 
arel>e«l€9r  fbr  suflepingall  the  rough  treat- 
ment ^vhich  tl»ey  receive  frtim  the  natives, 
being  thrown  upon  the  ground,  and  they 
are  likewise,  I  think,  more  water-proof. 

Are  the  Hindoo  women  kept  in  a  state 
of  seclusion  ^— The  Hindoo  women,  with 
the  exception  of  one  or  two  very  small 
tribes,  wbieh  perhaps  do  not  fbrm  one 
flfVteifa  ^sfrt  of  the  population,  have  as 
much  Hberty,  and  I  imagine  more,  than 
the  women  ifti  Europe ;  I  believe  there 
are  no  men  who  have  been  in  India,  that 
fnay  not  see  the  women  of  alt  ranks,  young 
aind  old,  bathing  every  day,  not  only  in 
retired  places,  but  at  large  garrisons  of 
Europeans,  and  without  being  at  all 
alarmed  at  the  appearance  of  Europeans. 

Is  theit  itate  that  of  slaves  to  their  hus- 
bands ?-^Their  state  \%  not  tfiat  of  slaves  to 
their  husbands,  they  have  as  much  influ- 
ence in  their  families  as,  I  imagine,  the 
women  have  in  this  country ;  I  often 
fbund  them,  when  in  charge  of  the  ceded 
dlstrids,  very  troublesouYe  tenants  as  far- 
mers ;  I  have  freqvently  known  women 
of  respectable  families,  who  kept  their 
husbamhy  and  son!i  grown  up,  at  home, 
and  came  to  the  culcherry  to  debate  about 
their  rents. 

If  the  European  regiments  were  to  be 
reduced,  and  the  infantry  of  the  Com- 
pany's army  were  to  consist  of  natiret 
done,  what  would  be  the  eAct  upon  the 
character  and  the  efficiency  of  the  Com- 
pany's army  h)  general,  and  on  the  Eu- 
ropean officers  of  native  corps  and  sepoys 
in  particular  ? — If  such  a  separation  were 
to  take  place.  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  would 
tend  materially  to  destroy  the  efficiency  of 
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Ibe  Company's  anny;  it  hat  bean  a  part  of 
our  miliiarv  policy  in  India  to  raifo.  iho 
Eoropoan  character  by  all  ponible  ineant» 
to  employ  Europeans  only  in  leading  the  as- 
aaolts  of  all  plac98  taken  by  storm,  and  to 
employ  them  in  the  field  in  all  enterprises 
where  courage  is  required ;  by  a  teparation 
of  the  European  part  of  the  establishment 
from  the  native^  the  European  part  of  the 
establishment  will  be  exclusively  em* 
ployed  in  all  those  services  in  which  mili- 
tary renown  or  distinction  is  to  be  ac- 
quired :  in  the  sepoy  service,  the  officers 
cannot  be  employed,  except  in  all  the 
lower  drudgery  and  fatigue  of  war ;  they 
will  in  consequence  sink  in  their  rephta- 
lion,  and  will  become  in  time  little  better 
than  a  kind  of  coqntry  militia;  they  will 
become  somewhat  like  what  the  sepoys  of 
the  French  government  formerly  were, 
who,  being  separated  from  the  European 
branch  of  the  service,  were  commanded 
by  officers  of  an  inferior  description ;  the 
officers*  by  being  excluded  from  all  great 
occasions  of  signalizing  themselves,  would 
sink  in  character,  and  would  be  held  in  no 
estimation  by  the  officers  of  the  European 
part  of  the  establishment;  the  sepoys 
whom  they  commanded  would  likewise 
lose  their  respectability,  and  the  whole 
native  branch  of  the  eatablUiment  would 
then  become  no  better  than  a  native  army 
is  when  commanded  by  Europeans  under 
a  native  prince ;  the  European  officers  of 
the  sepoy  establishment,  excluded  from 
all  distinction,  both  in  India  and  in  their 
own  country,  would  become  discontented, 
and  they  would  most,  probably  in  time» 
sooner  or  later,  by  means  of  a  civil  war, 
effect  the  separation  of  India  from  this 
country. 

Is  there  not  a  considerable  growth  of 
cotton  wool  in  different  parts  of  India  ?«* 
There  is  in  most  parts  of  India.—-!  have 
DO  doubt  but  that  the  growth  might  be 
greatly  increased ;  there  is  no  particular 
advantage  to  the  farmer  in  the  cultivation 
of  cotton,  he  derives  no  more  profit  from 
it  than  he  does  from  grain,— There  is  a 
great  variety  of  kinds  ofcotton  wool  grown 
in  India,some  long  staple,  and  some  shorter, 
some  cotton  that  is  biennial^  other  that  is 
annual.-*I  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  > 
quality  might  be  considerably  improved 
by  proper  encouragement.— I  think  that 
the  supply  might  be  carried  to  any  extent. 

Have  they  not  in  different  parts  of  India 
the  seed  of  the  cotton  grown  in  the  island 
of  Bourbon,  and  may  not  the  same  be  cul- 
tivated to  produce  cotton  wool  of  equal 


)  quality  in  India  P^-I  have  only  seen  eoooe 
small  experiments  made  in  India  opoa 
the  Bourbon  cotton,  and  I  am  doubtful 
if  it  can  be  brought  to  answer  upon   a 
great  scale  in  India,  in  the  climates    to 
which  I  have  been  accustomed,  because 
the  Boqrbon  cotton  does  not  grow  without 
artificial    watering ;    the    Indian    cotton 
grows  without  any  watering,  it  is  left  en- 
tirely to  the  rain  and  dew  of  heaven  :   but 
it  is  probable  that  the  difference  of  price 
in  the  Bourbon  cotton  might  compcBsaie 
for  the  expeuce  of  watering ;  there  are 
probably  districts  in  India  where  there  ia 
moisture  enough  to  supply  the  want  of  ar» 
tificial  watering. 

Do  you  think  that  an  open  trade,  under 
the  present  restrictions  in  regard  to  resi- 
dence, to  the  principal  settlementa  of 
India,  would  be  followed  by  any  conse- 
quences likely  to  disturb  the  goverttmeot 
and  tranquillity  of  that  country  r — An 
open  trade  under  the  present  restrictions, 
and  supported  likewise  by  an  act  of  the  le- 
gislature from  this  country,  and  such  e 
trade  confined  to  the  principal  establish- 
ments, could  not,  I  apprehend,  be  produc- 
tive of  any  consequences  detrimental  to 
the  peace  of  the  country  ;  it  might  occa- 
sionally produce  disputes  at  those  principal 
settlements,  but  the  European  authorities 
already  established  there  would  be  quite 
sufficient  to  controul  them. 

Do  you  conceive  that  the  number  of 
Europeans  now  in  India  would  be  greatly 
augmented  by  the  establishment  of  an 
open  trade  ?— I  imagine  that  at  the  first 
opening  of  the  trade,  the  number  of  £u* 
ropeans  would  be  very  considerably  aug- 
mented ;  but  I  imagine  that,  by  de* 
grees,  that  number  would  limit  itself  to 
the  demand  of  the  trade;  that  no  per- 
son  could  remain  in  India,  unless  £u-> 
ropeans  employed  either  in  trade  them* 
selves  or  as  agents  for  commercial  houses  ; 
they  could  not  possibly  subsist  by  mauu- 
facturing,  on  account  of  the  superior  skill 
of  the  natives ;  and  if  the  trade  was  not 
greatly  increased  beyond  its  present  ex« 
tent,  I  conceive  that  the  European  settlen 
in  that  country  could  not,  for  any  length 
of  time,  be  greatly  increased. 

Do  you  think  it  possible  that  any  consi* 
derable  portion  of  Europeans  can  main* 
tain  themselves  in  India,  so  as  to  colonise 
that  country  ? — The  Europeans  at  present, 
by  law,  cannot  become  proprietors  of  land 
in  India ;  they  cannot  be  manufacturers, 
on  account  of  the  superior  skill  and  eco* 
nomy  of  the  natives ;   they  are  therefore 
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^j^clbrTed  ftofn  almost  every  other  means 
of  subsisting  themselves,  except  by  trade; 
tfYid  I'tberefore  conceive  that  their  nambers 
never  coufd  aogment  so  greatly  as  to  make 
tbem  vtrhat  might  be  called  a  colony. 

'fben  the  Committee  is  to  understand, 
that  in  your  opinion,  if  the  colonization 
of  India  were  desirable,  it  is  not  practi* 
cable  ?— I  do  not  think  that  the  coloniza« 
iiofi  of  India,  under  the  existing  regula- 
tions, by  which  an  European  in  India 
<^atiiiol  become  a  proprietor  of  the  native 
goil,  is  practicable ;  and  supposing  it  to 
be  desirable,  and  that  that  law  was  re* 
peeled,  I  hardly  imagine  that  even  then 
they  could  colonize  to  any  extent ;   they 
would  be  borne  down  by  the  superior  po- 
pulation of  the  natives,  more  indusUious 
and   more  economical  than  themselves. — 
I   acquired  a   very  complete  knowledge 
Of  the  character,  both  of  the  Mahomedan 
and  Hindoo  population ;    and  from  all  I 
have  been  able  to  observe,'!  have  very 
little  hope  of  any  material  increase  being 
p^oduct-d,  except  ,at  some  very  distant 
period,  upon  the  export  of  our  own  manu* 
factures,  even  if  the  price  is  reduced  ;  be* 
cause  I  do  not  apprehend  that  there  is 
likely  to  be  such  a  reduction  as  can  bring 
oor   manufactures  into  competition  with 
those  that  the  natives  require  and  can  pro- 
duce in  their  own  country :   it  has  been 
sometimes  said,  that  the  natives  have  a 
prejudice   against    the    manufactures    of 
Europe  ;   the  Hindoos  have  no  prejudices 
against  the  use  of  any  thing  that  they  can 
convert  to  an  useful  purpose,  whether  Eu- 
ropean or  native  manufacture,  it  is  pure  as 
it  conies  from  the  hand  of  the  workman  to 
aff  Hmdoos;  but  they  have  one;  prejudice 
#hich   I  believe  also  is  a  very  common 
one  in  this  country,  against  the  paying  a 
higher  price  for  a  worse  commodity,  and 
until  we  can  undersell  them  in  such  arti- 
cles as  they  now  require  for  their  own  use, 
we  have  no  hope  of  extending  the  use  of 
our'  own  manufactures  in  India  ;  it  is  en- 
tirely a  question  of  price  ;    whenever  we 
can  undersell  the  Hindoos  in  any  article 
which  they  reouire,  it  will  find  its  way  into 
the  itit^riur  of  the  country  without  much 
help  from  the  British  merchants;    it  will 
find  itii  way  to  the  interior  in  spite  of  all 
regulations  to  prevent  it. — I  have  no  doubt 
but  that  the  possession  of  the  means  of 
purchase  would   tend  greatly  to  facilitate 
the  consumption  of  European  articles  in 
India ;    but  I  imagine  that  the   first  a<:e 
which  the  Hindooa  would  make  of  the  im> 
proveniPHt  of  the^r  own  circumstances, 
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would  he  to  purchase  a  larger  Quantity  o^ 
their  own  manufactures,  which*  are  so' 
much  better  adapted'  to  their  climate,  and 
so  much  superior  in  beauty  to  ours  -« 
I  apprehend  that  a  free  trade,  so  far  aV 
it  encouraged  the  manufactures  and  raw' 
produce  of  the  country,  would  tend  to  in* 
crease  the  prosperity  of  the  inhabitants  { 
and  I  have  no  doubt  but  in  one  ar* 
tide  in  particular,  that  of  cotton,  an 
increasing  demand  would  be  viry  be- 
neficial to  the  country.  I  imriffine  that 
in  seasons  or  scarcity  very  laTge  supplies 
of  rice  might  be  obtained  from  India.-* i 
imagine  that  an  open  trade,  n-strictcd,^ 
to  tne  principal  settlements,  under  sucl^ 
regulations  as  might  be  established,  would 
be  productive  of  an  increase  to  the  pros- 
perity of  the  country,  but  that  that  would 
be  very  slow  and  very  gradual :  with  re- 
gard to  civilization,  I  do  not  exactly  un- 
derstand what  is  meant  by  the  civilization^ 
of  the  Hindoos;  in  the  higher  branches 
of  science,  in  the  knowledge  of  the  theory] 
and  practice  of  good  government,  and  ia 
an  education,  which,  by  banishing  preju- 
dice and  superstition,  opens  the  mind  to 
receive  instruction  of  every  kind,  from 
every  quarter,  they  are  much  inferior  to  Eu- 
ropeans: but  if  a  good  system  of  agricuU 
tare,  unrivalled  manufacturing  skill,  a  capa- 
city to  produce  whatever  can  contribute  to 
convenience  or  luxury  ;  schools  establish- 
ed in  eVery  village,  for  teaching,  reading, 
writing  and  arithmetic ;  the  general  prac* 
tice  of  hospitality  and  charity  amongst 
each  other ;  and  above  all,  a  treatment  of 
the  female  sex,  full  of  confidence,  respect' 
and  delicacy,  are  among  the  signs  whtcli' 
denote  a  civiliaed  people,  then  the  Hin- 
doos are  not  inferior  to  the  nations  of 
Europe  ;  and  if  civilization  is  to  become 
an  article  of  trade  between  the  two  coun- 
tries, I  am  convinced  that  this  country  will 
gain  by  the  import  cargo. 

When  you  speak  of  such  regulations  as 
might  be  suggested  for  carrying  on  a  free 
trade,  so  defined  by  you,  without  any' 
danger  to  our  possessions  in  India,  what 
sort  of  regulations  have  you  in  contempla- 
tion?— The  detail  of  those  regulations^ 
would  perhaps  be  more  extensive  than  I' 
could  immediately  mention  ;  but  among 
them  I  should  continue  those  that  now 
exist  in  India,  supported  by  f^imilar  regu- 
lations established  in  this  country,  winch 
should  leave  no  hope  of  any  person  t)eing 
enabled  to  reside  in  India,  without  the 
licence  of  governmetit,  or  of  Iih  bein^"^ 
enabled  to  remain  there  after  he'  s&ouM 
I      (S  E) 
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by  hit  conduct  have  made  it  necessary 
to  remove  bim ;  it  might  be  necessary  to 
oblige  masters  of  vessels  going  out  to  Indiaj 
to  account  for  all  their  passengers  and 
crew,  and  to  bring  back  all  who  were  not 
permitted  by  licence  to  remain  in  the 
country ;  there  might  be  some  other  re- 
guIations«  which  I  cannot  at  present  sug- 
gest ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  that,  by  re- 
straining the  trade  to  the  three  principal 
establishments,  there  would  be  no  difficulty 
in  preserving  the  peace  of  the  country 
and  the  security  of  the  government  If 
every  person  m  the  United  Kingdom 
were  allowed  to  go  to  India,  and  to  what 
part  of  the  coast  he  pleased,  I  am  of  opi- 
nion that  very  great  danger  would  arise  to 
the  security  of  our  possessions  in  that 
country;  there  would  be  constant  dis- 
.  turbances  at  all  the  little  sea-ports  upon  the 
coast ;  those  disturbances  might  not  im* 
mediately  affect  the  stability  of  the  go- 
Ternment,  but  they  would  greatly  tend, 
at  a  future  period  of  war,  or  of  the  jnva- 
iton  of  an  enemy,  to  facilitate  the  over- 
throw of  our  power,  by  rendering  the 
minds  of  the  natives  disaffected  to  the 
British  government; 

The  Chairman  reported  progress,  and 
asked  leave  to  sit  again.     [Withdrew.} 

MAmauis  OP   Wellington's   Answbr 

TO  TRB  VOTB  OP  ThaNKS  FOR  THE  BAT- 
TLE OP  Salamanca.}  The  Speaker  ac« 
ouainted  the  House,  that,  he  had  received 
from  general  the  mar(|ais  of  Wellington 
tiie  following  Letter  in  return  to  the 
Thanks  of  this  Houie,  of  the  3d  of  Decent 
Wr  last. 

^  Sir,        Vrenaiat  March  22,  181$. 

'*  I  have  the  honour  of  receiving  your 
Fetters  of  the  4th  December  and  4th  Fe« 
bruary  last,  in  which  you  inclosed  the  re- 
solutions of  the  House  of  Commons  con- 
veying the  approbation  of  the  House  of 
the  conduct  or  the  general  officers,  officers, 
and  troops,  under  my  command,  Portu- 
guese as  'well  as  his  Majesty's  subjects, 
auring  the  late  campaign  in  the  peninsula, 
and  partrcutarly  in  the  battle  of  Sala- 
manca, which  I  have  hnd  the  satisfaction 
of  coifimunicating  to  those  concerned. 

**  I  beg  that  you  will  do  me  the  favour 
to  make  my  acknowledgments  to  the 
House  for  the  favour  with  which  they  have 
again  viewed  ay  conduct  in  my  endea** 
Toura  to  servo  his  Majesty  and  his  alliea, 
and  for  the  honour  which  they  have  con- 
ferred upon  me  by  their  approbation* 
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*'  I  |>eg  likewise  that  you  will  accept 
my  most  grateful  thanks  for  the  handsomo 
terms  in  which  you  have  conveyed  to  me 
the  sense  of  the  House. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  with  the 
greatest  respect,  your  much  obliged  mod 
most  obedient  humble  servant, 

••  Wellington.'* 

"  The  right  hon.  Charles  Abbot, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  ficc*" 


Deputy  Remembeancee's  OppicbBill  1 
Mr.  if.  Martin  moved  the  ord<-r  of  the 
day  for  the  committal  of  the  Bill  for  the 
regulating  the  office  of  ]>puty  Remem- 
brancer of  the  court  of  Exchequer. 

Mr.  Wharton  expressed  a  wish,  that  tha 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  would  poet* 
pone  the  Committee  to  some  other  day. 

Mr.  Martin  was  anEious  that  the  Bill 
should  make  some  progress,  as  it  had  been 
so  long  before  the  House. 

Sir  J.  Graham  thought  the  Bill  very  im* 
perfect,  and  that  it  could  not  receive  suffi- 
cient discussion  that  night.  He  wished  to 
move  amendments  almost  in  every  line. 

The  House  then  went  into  the  Com* 
mittee. 

Sir  /.  Graham  proceeded  to  slate  some 
of  bis  objections  to  the  principle  of  the 
Bill,  and  contendtHl,  that  it  diffv-red  en- 
tirely from  the  Bill  for  regulating  the 
office  of  accountant-general  intheceurtof 
Chancery,  to  which  it  professed  to  be  pi* 
milar  in  its  provisions.  He  objected  to 
the  manner  in  which  it  had  been  brought 
into  the  House,  without  any  opinion  or  ap* 
probation  of  the  barons  of  Exchequer, 
who  were  so  eminently  qualified  to  form 
a  judgment  upon  its  expedTency.  The 
object  of  the  amendments  which  he  should 
move,  was  to  afford  some  remuneration  to 
the  officers  of  the  Exchequer  who  would  be 
injured  by  the  operation  of  this  Bill. 

Mr.  Martin  defended  the  principle  of 
the  Bill  against  the  objections  of  the  hoiu 
baronet.  He  had  no  objection  to  any 
amendment,  which  should  have  for  its  ob» 
ject  the  remuneration  of  the  clerk  of  tho 
offices,  if  it  were  deemed  necessary.  Ho 
wished  the  clauses  of  the  Bill  to  be  gone 
through  now  pro  forma,  and  that  the  Bill 
should  be  printed  before  its  nextatage 

Sir  /.  Chraham  wished  the  BiH  to  be  re* 
committed,  as  he  intended  to  take  ibe  sen<>o 
of  the  House  on  every  part  of  it. 

The  clauses  were  then  read  pro  forma  : 
after  which  the  House  resumed,  the  Reporl 
was  brought  op,  and  the  Bill  ordeicd  io 
be  recommitted  on  the  7«h  of  May. 
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Atx5  to  Poutugal.]  The  House  hav- 
ing resolved  itself  intb  a  Cooiniiuee  of 
Supply. 

Lord  Caitkrcngk,  in  calling  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  to  the  most  gracictus 
Meuage  of  the  Prince  Regent,  as  that  to 
^vbicb  it  referred  had  been  already  several 
tiines  before  the  House,  and  he  not  being 
aware  that  any  thing  had  occurred  to  in- 
duce them  to  depart  from  the  line  of 
policy  they  hail  pursued  fur  several  years, 
did  not  feel  it  necessary  to  go  into  the  sub- 
ject, as  it  bad  been  gone  into  on  former 
occasions.  Satisfied  that  in  the  present 
state  of  the  war,  parliament  would  be 
ready  to  give  to  Portugal  the  same  Aid 
which  tt  had  formerly  granted,  he  would 
not  trespass  on  the  time  df  the  House,  but 
holding  himself  ready  to  give  any  ezpla* 
nation  that  might  be  required,  or  to  meet 
any  objection  that  might  be  urged,  he 
afoould  move  precisely  the  same  grant  as 
bad  been  made  in  the  last  year.  He  then 
moved,  '*  That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  two 
niillionf,  be  granted  to  his  Majesty,  to 
enable  him  to  continue  to  maintain  in  his 
pay  a  body  of  Portuguese  troops,  and  to 
give  such  farther  aid  and  assistance  to  the 
government  of  Portugal,  as  the  nature  of 
the  contest  in  which  his  Majesty  is  en- 
gaged may  appear  to  him  to  require/' 

The  motion  was  agreed  to* 

Sicilian  Subsidy.]  Lord  Caulcreagh 
aMd,  that  the  next  subject  to  which  he 
had  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Committee, 
was  the  Sicilian  Subsidy.  The  House 
would  recollact  that  this  was  a  grant  to 
which  the  faidi  of  the  country  was  pledged. 
Begulattons,  however,  had  been  made 
aince  the  subject  was  before  the  last  par- 
liament, which  might  supply  an  additional 
inducement  to  come  to  the  vote  he  should 
recombiend.  He  then  moved  the  grant 
ef  a  aom  no.t  exceeding  400,000/.  to 
enable  his  Majesty  to  make  good,  the 
engagements  which  hit  Majesty  has  en- 
tered into  with  his  Sicilian  majesty,  in  the 
year  ISIS. 

Mr.  WkUhread  wished  to  know  what 
were  the  regulations  alluded  to  bv  the 
noble  lord,  as  likely  to  induce  the  House 
to  come  to  this  rote  with  more  than  usual 
alacrity,  and  whether  the  advantages  held 
out  were  likely  to  be  j^alized  ? 

Lord  CoMOenagk  felt  he  might  be  to 
blame  for  not  having  gone  more  into  the 
anbjecU  The  treaty  recently  concluded 
with  Sicily  being  before  the  House,  he  had 
MMMBod  the  Houaa  to  be  in  poiieiiion  of 
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its  contents.  By  that  nearly  two  thirds  of 
the  subsidy  uere  put  under  the  care  of  the 
BVitisih  commander  in  Sicily,  and  ^era 
made  generally  applicable  to  the  service 
of  the  Mediterranean.  There  were  at  pre- 
sent 6,000  'men  actually  serving  in  Spain, 
who  were  paid  out  of  the  subsidy,  which  was 
much  more  generally  applicable  to  the  exi« 
gencies  of  the  war  than  formerly.  By 
the  treaty,  more  than  half  the  forces  of 
the  Sicilian  government  were  placed 
under  the  British  commaiTder. 

Mr.  WhUhrcttd  said  the  noble  1orfl  had 
described  as  regulations  what,  in  point  of 
fact,  were  stipulations.  The  6,000  men 
employed  in  Spain  might  undoubtedly  be 
of  considerable  service,  and  it  was  cer- 
tainly a  great  amendment  that  the  money 
was  to  be  so  applied  which  used  to  be 
granted  so  loosely.  He  wished  to  know 
of  the  noble  lord,  whether  tho»e  regula- 
tiona  which  had  been  adopted  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  British  government,  were 
likely  to  prodnce  those  political  advan* 
tages  to  the  people  of  Sicily  and  tor  this 
country,  which  had  been  held  out  as  that 
which  migfit  be  expected? 

Lord  CastUreagh  observed,  it  was  a  very 
great  question  which  had  been  put  to  him. 
The  hon.  gentleman  wjis  aware  that  the 
basis  of  a  constitution  had  been  laid  down 
very  dtfierent  from  that  which  was  for- 
merly the  constitution  of  Sicily.  This 
was  in  progress  of  discussion,  but  was  not 
yet  finally  completed.  He  was  sanguine 
enough  to  hope  great  advantages  from  it* 
He  trusted  it  would  prove  beneficial  to  the 
Sicilians  and  their  posterity,  and  secure 
their  attachment  to  this,  country.  The 
hon.  gentleman  was  aware  this  country 
bad  never  attempted  to  exercise  such  a 
controuling  power  in  Sicily,  as  would  be 
inconsistent  with  the  independence  of  its 
government.  It  had  been  the  endeavour 
of  ministers  |o  unite  the  feelings  of  the 
people,  and  embark  their  whole  means  of 
defence  in  the  common  cause* 

Mr.  WhiUbrtad  said,  if  the  constitution 
was  a  good  one,  it  would  be  most  satis- 
factory to  find  that  it  benefited  the  people 
of  Sicily.  If  it  was  felt  to  do  this,  we 
should  have  in  $icily  an  ally  altogfther 
different  from  what  she  had  hitherto  been, 
—an  ally  who  was  ours  in  word,  in  deed, 
and  in  spirit. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

laiSR  MlSCBLLAMBOVS  SxavicBS.]  Mr. 
W.  FUtgerald  hoped  that  the  Resolutions 
he  was  about  to  aabmit  to  the  Committal 
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would  not  experience  mu/Qh  opposition. 
He  regretted  the  absence  of  a  right  hon. 
baronet  (sir  J.  Newport)  whose  industry 
and  attention  he  could  not  but  admire,  bow- 
ef  er  he  might  difier  from  him  in  the  view 
he  took  of  many  subjects  which  came  be* 
fore  the  House.     On  his  account  he  could 
have  wished  to  have  postponed  the  Reso- 
lutions, if  they  could   conveniently  have 
been  postponed  till  after  the  adjournment. 
,The  first  Resolution  be    should  propose 
¥f^9,  the  grant  of  a  sum  not  exc<?eding 
SU,965l.  ls«  Irish  currency  to  defray  the 
cxpeiices  of  ttie  Board  of  Public  Works 
in  Ireland   for  the  year   IB  13.     On  this 
estimate  it  would  be  seen  th^re  was'  an 
excess  of  2,^$6L  o?er  the  vote  of  last 
year.     This  was  occasioned  by  important 
works  which  had  been  lonff  delayed  only 
on  account  of  the  necessity  which  bad 
existed  fi)r  wailing  till  others  were  com- 
pleted.    One  of  these  was  the  widening 
of  the  passage  to  the  Castle  Yard.     This 
was  necessary,  as  there  way  bard.ly  s^u(fi- 
f^ient  room  for  tifo  carriages  to  pass,  ^nd 
Uierefore  it  was  not  a  fit  avenue  to  the 
residence  of  the  lord  lieutenant.     In  the 
last  year  a  sum  had  bfien  expended  fully 
equal  (o  that  now  called  for.      Those  with 
ivhom  the  business  of  bringing  the  eiti* 
yiaies  forward  this  year  rested,  had  thought 
It  best  to  come  at  once  to  the  Houise  for  the 
aum   required  for    the  year.      He  then 
nio?ed,  *«  That  32,965/.  Irish  currency  be 
granted  to  defray  the  expenditure  of  the 
£k>ard  of  Works  in  Ireland,  for  the  year 
1913."— Thii  vete   after   some   remarks 
from  Mr.  Baokes,  and  Mr.  Wynn,  which 
were  replied  to  by  Mr.  Peel,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Pktgtrald  moTed,  '<  That  10,500/. 
Irish  currency  be  granted  for  defraying 
the  expence  of  poblishing  proclamations, 
and  other  matters  of  a  public  nature,  in  the 
Dublin  Gazette,  and  other  newspaper!  in 
Irelotnd,  for  one  year." 

Sir  Heniy  PaneU  rose  to  oppose  this 
Resolution.  He  considered  that  this  sum 
was  not  at  all  wanted,  as  the  proclamations 
might  in  Ireland  be  as  well  published  ia 
the  Gazette  as  in  this  country.  The  fact 
was,  that  this  sam  of  ](\500/.  was  a  soo^ 
completely  at  the  disposal  of  the  Irish 
go?emment  for  the  purpose  of  influencing 
the  Irish  press.  No  prf^lamatioa  was 
ever  published  in  any  newspaper  that  was 
not  entirely  devoted  to  the  government, 
and  some  of  those  papers  owed  their 
existence  to  tha  pro|)ortion  of  this  sam 
which  the  government  gave  them.  He 
iud  seen  a  paper  cooceniiog  the  ipasager 
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ment  pf  a  particqli^r  pf^pf^»  in  wAiicIa 
1,200/.  per  annum,  receivea  out  of  this 
annual  vote,  was  stated  as  part  of  the  pro* 
fits.  A  newspaper  that  was  Ipl^ithly  in- 
dependent, would  consider  it  a  degradfi* 
tion  to  insert  a  government  proclant^iiop. 
Those  that  did  insert  thepa,  were  repifly  to 
do  ^ny  worjc  tjhat  was  prescribed  to  t^^m 
for  the  government,  hXii  were  particularly 
remarkfible  for  their  vituperation  of'  i)i«i 
Catholic  body,  and  of  every  ^ne  who  a^d* 
vocated  their  cause.  If  t^e  Coaunittcf 
voted  this  10|500/.  it  by  ^o  i|[ief^Ds  fpltovf- 
ed  that  the  Irish  goverf^ment  would  ba 
content  with  that ;  th^y  would  tak^  wbatjt* 


ever  more  tb^y  wanted  far  ^his  pu 
out  ot  the  vote  of  credit.  lie  Qp|vQse^)l 
the  Resolution  as  entirely  upn^ceff^ry, 
and  as  only  giving  to  the  Irii^  go.tFernqnec^l 
the  mea^s  of  corrupting  ^  part  o^  th<e 
Irish  press. 

Mr.  Fu^erald  lantej^^ed  tj^at  %  T9te  ^f 
money  necessary  for  the  ^vice  of  itm 
country  could  not.  be  %rgufid  on  its  owi^ 
O^ieri^^  without  introducing  the  9^esAi<^ 
of  tb^  Catholics.  It  lya/i  a  regular  vote 
of  tJie  Iris,^  parlia(i;^nt  ^Bffo^e  the  U4i&on« 
atid  it  w^s  reguJar  aqi|  pf0|](er  no.<^.  It 
was  incorr^^t  to  state  that  the  government 
encouraged  vituperaiioM  ol  the  Catholic 
body ;  neither  was  th^  a,ssertion  j<^stii(iable 
that  the  sum  was  made  i^se  o^  to  bribe  the 
newspapers.  The  Gazette  of  Dul)lin,  be* 
ing  yery  limited  in  its  cif culation.  f;^  in- 
sufficient to  give  publicity  to  the  procla- 
mations where  outrages  were  so  iire<|ttenC 

Mr.  WhUbread  observe/(J,  thaf  his  hon. 
friend  had  not  said  that  papers  u(e^c  hire4 
to  attack  the  Caiholics,  but  that  if  hap- 
pened unfortunately  ih%\  the  papers  so 
patronized  by  government  did  so  attack 
them.  The  vole  in  question  answered  tha 
end  of  coiinteracting  the  p^clainatipni^ 
as  they  would  otherwise  be  copi(t;d  from 
the  Qa^ette  into  the  public  nt;w«papersB 
as  was  the  case  in  this  country.  If  it  wera 
proper  to  send  theo>  to  o^^e  paper,  tl^e  pro* 
clamatioos  should  undoubtedly  bia  ae^  19 
all ;  but  if  they  were  sent  to  ppifuqalaf 
papers,  it  was  in  fact  purch^jiiiyg  t)|ose 
papers. 

Mr.  Betl  said,  the  prpclainaiipips  wera 
not  merely  sent  to  the  ^orcrament  pfip^rst 
but  to  many  whose  editors  h^d  been  cqc^ 
victed  of  libels  a|^aiosf  thf  govanunei)!. 
Daring  the  ifdminisiration  of  tha  hi^i*  ba- 
ronet's friends,  between  17  and  18,00Q^ 
had  been  expended  in  thii^manaer. 

Mr.  ikmkts  saw  no  ||roand  foe  opgpwg 

ib^  S^mB  M  tbgQgj^i)  i(a§|ir  ta  4MdhA 
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the  mppiicalioD  of  tbm  mun  as  any  inter* 
ferehca  with  Ibe  press  qq  the  pari  of  go- 
▼eroment. 

AAer  some  forthar  ditcuittoiij  in  nhich 
Bir  J4.  PaniaU.  Mr.  WhithNad,  Mr.  Fiis^ 
gerald,  Mr.  Tterney»  Mr.  Crol|fer,  Mr. 
Peal«  Mr.  Poaionby,  and  Mr.  Hose  pavti- 
cipated«  the  Ratolutton  wat  agraad  lo 
wiihoQl  adiTnion. 

Mr.  IF.  FiiMgeMid  thjsn  ptopoiad,  tbat  a 
aom  not  ozceeding  9fil%i.  ba  granted  for 
tbo  KooMB  Catholio  Saoainary  in  Ireland. 
He  Ibosgbi  it  right  to  ohMr«a>  that  ihk 
aom  was  greater  than  had  ever  before 
l|e«n  granted ;  there  was  an  addiiaoa  of 
1QQL  This  increase  was  net  eccastoned 
hv  there  hmng  any  new  plans  in  oonteos* 
pJntion ;  it  was*  in  fact,  for  the  porpese  of 
GOOifieiing  the  old  establithment;  it  was 
to  atperannoate  those  who  shoald  have 
filled  (he  chair  for  a  certain  period,  or 
who  shoald  become  too  old  to  fulfil  the 
ncceasary  dnties.  Lord  Donmofe  had 
bequeathed  50OI.  for  this  purpose,  and  to 
fulfil  the  object  of  tbat  bequest  the 
tional  lOOL  was  now  called  tor. 

The  Besoltttion  was  agreed  lOb 
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Au»  TO  PoaTVCAU]  The  order  of  the 
day  being  read  lor  taking  into  censadei^* 
tion  the  vrince  Regent's  Message  e«  thia 

The  Earl  of  Uatrpocl  rose  to  »o«e  a 

Gorrespon<)«nt  Address  to  his  royal  high* 

neas  the  Prince  Regent  on  the  occasion  of 

the  Messagjft.    He  observed  that  the  mea- 

aore  to  whkh  the  royal  comnenieation 

referred  was  sabstantiaily  the  same  as  that 

which  was  adopted  by  hie  Majesigp's  go- 

^«emfoent»and  conearreAin  by  parliament, 

for  afihrdingan  eficiwal  and  awsisahiiary 

aasistance  to  the  gOTommant  of  PoMogaL 

B^  felt  it  was  annecessary  to  take  op  then 

lordshipa'  time*  b^  an  enaaiemtieo  of  the 

narioaa  considerations  that  gave  rise  lo 

the  proposed  measata.    Ha>  wsaldf  bow« 

eTer«  aa^»  that  then  naees  was  an  instance 

of  a  sabsidy  granted  to  angF  powev  where 

%  greater  or  moie  efiectaal  eaerlion  of 

^  means  o£  that  powev  had*  been  made 

than  ia  the  ease  before  theea.     Great 

and  pomarfiil  eaerlioQs  might  have  been 

made  in  other  iaalancesi  bat  in  that  mider 

ooQsideratkm,  aader   the  system  which 

bad  been  for  seme  yearspasi  adoptedi  the 

Boitagaese  gavemmenl  had«  been  enabled' 

ta.  oaata  aa4  astablisli  a  milat«ryr  fene^ 


which  Tied  often  with  the  feroe  of  Orea* 
Britain  itself,  in  bravery  and  discipline, 
and  in  every  advantage  •belonging  to  aa 
army,  lie  would  not  tre»pata  larther  <ni 
their  lordafaips,  bat  simply  move  an  Ad* 
dress  to  his  royal  highness  she  Prince  tta* 
gent,  assuring  him  the  Hooie  was  highiy 
sensible  of  ^  the  important  advantagee 
which  had  rmolted  from  the  Aid  aiorded 
by  his  Majesty  to  the  Fartagaese  govern- 
ment ia  the  last  campaini ;  and  ili^t  their 
lordships  woald  cheerfully  concur  ia  aiear 
sores  to  enable  his  Royal  Highness  to  con- 
tinue the  mme  sopport  to  that  govern- 
ment  in  the  preseat  year,  and  to  enable 
the  allied  powers,  to  make  additioaal  eaer- 
tsoaa  in  the  peainaala,  in  forcherance  of 
the  common  cause* 
Tlie  Addreia  was  agreed  to  rntrn^  dlir. 
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7Vcfday,4pn7j^ 
MoTfOH    voa    ik»voniTiNo  a  SnB«r 

COMMITTBK   on     THB    EaST    illOSA    Co»- 

rANT's  ArvAias.}  Tlie  House  having 
again  veiolved  itself  into  a  Commfftie«  m 
the  whole  House  to  take  into  fonher  eon- 
sideratioa  tha  AEaira  of  the  Swt  India 
Company,  Mr.  Lushingtan  ia  the  chair. 

Lard  Caalereagk,  before  the  admission 
o£  witnesses  to  the  bar,  wished  to  call  the 
aatemion  of  the  Cbosmittee  to  the  stage  as 
which  they  had  arrived,  of  the  preeenHng 
before  them.  He  apprehended  tbat  there 
was  bat  one  wish  en  all  sides;  namely,  ihat 
the  enquiry  shoald  be  ceiidact«4  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  give  the  fairest  opporiamty 
to  all  parties  to  establish  their  respective 
claims»aod  yet  in  sach  a  way  as  to  gHa 
as  little  intenruption  as  poenible  to  the  gcw 
neral  hasiness  of  the  coantry  in  parlia** 
meat.  It  had  heppeaed  in  tllo*eeuniaof 
the  peoceeding^  on  Dbat  sa^j'-ei^,  as  ii  hail 
happened  in  sl^  eoiic»a<>#  the  former  pro** 
ceedingsof  a  similar  dew^iptiofi,  rhiK  they 
bad'  twan  fooad*  much  lo  iaievMipt  the  ge** 
neral  business  of  p- r^iaroeiit,  whi^tf^  at  the 
same  time,  they  haifr  ihetH«elves  bt*en  very 
mach  tnierrdptedf  Hy  the  general' tiuaittean 
When,  on  fwmer  oecaaions,  a  aimiUr  em« 
barrsaiment  ha«l  b«*en  eaperieiH*e<l;  par^ 
Ikasent  had*  had  rmfiw^  to  aa  t-flfectiva 
mode  of  relief,  in  the  investigaitotiK  into 
tha  Slave  Tivid^,  in  the  year  1791 ,  aftertbif 
prooeedlngs  had  been  comVneaced'  In  a; 
Committee-  of  the  whdle-ltouse,  and'  after 
the-  evidence  to  a  eertaia  e^rteift  bed'been^ 
beard- al  the  bar,  the  whole  course  of  thw 
aAiir<wdrfoim(l'to  be  so  emberraasmg  that 
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the  Committee  wero'  comeelM  to  report 
to  the  House  that  It  wooid  be  expedient 
to  refer  the  inquiry  to  a  Committee  abore 
iUire»  open  Co  all  members,  and  sitting  at 
boors  wbicb  a  Committee  of  tbe  wbole 
House  would  not  appropriate  to  the  ioTes- 
ligation.  It  must  be  evident  to  all  who 
Irnrd  bim  that,  in  tbe  present  instance^ 
both  I  be  inTestigatioo  itself  and  tbe  gene- 
ral business  of  parliamont  bad  been  much 
iotorrupied  and  embarrassed  by  the  in- 
quiry at  the  bar;  that  inquiry  bad  pro- 
ceeded for  about  a  fortnight,  and  yet  the 
condition  of  it  was,  that  (as  he  was  in- 
formed) not  half  tbe  witnesses  on  the  part 
of  tbe  East  India  Company  had  been  hi- 
iJberto  examined.  When  the  examination 
of  these  witnesses  bad  closed,  there  would 
necessarily  be  a  large  body  of  evidence 
brought  forward  by  the  parties  adverse  to 
tbe  claims  of  the  Company ;  and  there 
were  alio  a  Tariety  of  points  connected 
with  tbe  general  shtpping  interest,  on 
which  <it  was  rndispensible  to  elicit  ii^for- 
maiioo  in  tbe  shape  of  evidence.  Under 
all  these  circumstances,  it  appeared  to 
kirn,  that  to  follow  tbr  precedent  to  which 
he  bad  alluded,  would  be  to  afford  the 
fairest  opportunity  of  giving*  satisfaction 
to  all  parties.  ]t  would  afford  the  fairest 
opportunity  of  obtaining  full  information 
as  to  the  various  bearings  of  that  great  and 
important,  question,  and  of  avoiding  the 
precipitation  of  tbe  decision  upon  it,  be- 
fore that  full  information  bad  been  so  ob- 
laiiied  ;  and  on  tbe  other  band  it  would 
prevent  either  unnecessary  delay  in  the 
uxaminatioii,  or  interference  with  the  ge- 
neral buaineis  of  tbe  country.  There 
would  be  another  advantage  attendant  on 
raferriog  tbe  inTestigation  to  a  committee 
out  of  tbe  House.  Such  a  committee 
migbt  ait,  notwithslaadiog  any  adjourn- 
neot  of  the  House  itself.  He  certainly 
did  not  eniertaiu  any  sanguine  hope  that 
a  ^lect  Committee  would  be  induced  to 
ait  throughout  the  approaching  holidays ; 
but  perhaps  such  a  committee  migbt  be 
aatianed  not  to  allow  their  holidays  to  be 
coextensive  with  tboae  of  tbe  Houae.  But 
even  if  he  wero  wholly  disappointed  in 
this  expectation*  still  the  mat  point  for 
which  all  partiea  must  be  desirous,  would 
be  gained  by  tbe  creation  of  such  a  com- 
mittee ;  namely^  that  tbe  inquiry  would 
assuredly  go  on  every  day  on  wbicb  par- 
liaoMnt  sat  from  eleven  o'clock  in  tbe 
morning  to  the  moMi  hour  at  which  the 
House  aaaambled.  Let  the  Committee 
consider  whet  amat  be  Iht  reinlw  if  tbe 


inquiry  before  them  were  to  be  suspend* 
ed,  as  it  necessarily  must  be,  on  the  oc- 
currence of  general  business  of  great  mo- 
ment. The  discussion  of  the  Catholic 
Bill,  for  instance,  would  soon  come  on, 
and  then  the  East  India  inveitigation 
could  no  longer  be  permitted  to  be  a  pre- 
liminary proceeding ;  but  the  whole  end 
undivided  attention  of  tbe  House  must  be 
devoted  to  tbe  important  question  that 
would  be  before  them.— He  trusted,  there- 
fore, that  the  Committee  would  so  dispose 
of  the  business  as  to  render  the  attainment 
of  these  two  great  objects  compatible. 
He  allowed  that  he  had  understood,  in  tbe 
course  of  private  conversation  with  some 
hon.  gentlemen,  that  dotibts  were  enter- 
tained whether  tbe  public  did  not  derive 
great  benefit  from  the  cSanner  in  which 
the  inquiry  bad  hitherto  been  conducted* 
in  consequence  of  tbe  impression  made  in 
the  Committee,  and  the  attention  which 
tbe  proceeding  before  a  committee  of  tbe 
whole  House  had  excited.  If  these  doubts 
bad  any  solid  foundation,  be  would  say  no 
more  on  the  subject ;  but  really  as  far  as 
bis  own  observation  had  extended,  be  did 
not  perceive  any  of  the  benefits  which 
had  been  described.  He  did  not  perceive 
that  tbe  attendance  bad  been  sucn  as  had 
been  stated  to  him.  In  saying  this,  be 
did  not  meaii  to  cast  any  reproach  on  the 
absentees.  It  was  within  bis  perfect 
knowledge,  that  in  all  former  enquiries  of 
that  nature,  many  honourable  members 
preforred  reading  tbe  evidence  taken  ver- 
batim, by  the  short-hand  writer,  to  bear- 
ing it  at  the  bar ;  and  it  did  not  seem  to 
bim,  that  jn  the  present  instance,  there 
bad  been  any  greater  disposition  mani- 
fested to  obtain  information  on  tbe  subject 
by  a  personal  attendance.  On  the  con- 
trary, much  interruption  bad*  been  occa- 
sioned in  several  instances  by  tbe  arrival 
at  a  late  hour  of  tbe  Committee  of  ho- 
nourable members  who  came  to  be  pre- 
sent at  tbe  transaction  of  tbe  general  bu* 
siness,  but  who  impeded  tbe  proceedings 
by  putting  questions  to  tbe  wimesaes 
which  half  been  satisfactorily  answered 
at  an  earlier  period  of  tbe  evening.  He 
was  aware  that  a  similar  inconvenience 
would  attend  a  committee  above  stairs; 
but  it  would  not  exist  to  m  great  an  ex- 
tetf t,  and  this  paramount  advantage  would 
be  gained ;  namely,  that  the  inquiry 
would  be  carried  on  in  the  most  conve- 
nient mode,  aa  well  as  in  the  mode  that 
would  be  most  compatible  with  the  ether 
doties  of  pariiamanu   It  wm  in  vain,  in 
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his  opioioDf  to  hope  that  Ihe  inrortigfttion 
could  be  atlpwed  to  occapy  four  o^  fife 
houfs  of  every  tacceative  oay^  unlets  the 
precedent  set  in  the  case  of  the  slave  trade 
were  adopted^  by  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  above  stairs  open  to  all  mem- 
bers,  and  in  which  all  who  attended 
abontd  have  voices.  He  hoped  the  Com- 
mittee would  concur  with  him  in  the  ex- 
pediency of  the  measure  which  he  had 
auggeated,  and  he  should  therefore  move, 
thai  the  Chairman  should  report  the  fol- 
lowing Resolutipnt  "  That  in  order  to  fa- 
cilitate the  progress  of  the  said  Com- 
mittee, in  the  matters  referred  to  them^  a 
Select  Committee  be  appointed  for  the 
pu'-pose  of  taking  the  examination  of  such 
witnesses  as  shall  be  ordered  by  the  Hooae 
to  attend  the  said  Committee  of  the  whole 
House,  and  to  report  the  minutes  of  such 
examination,  from  time  to  time,  to  the 
House." 

Mr.  Robert  nomtan,  on  the  part  of  the 
East  India  Company,  expressed  his  hope 
that  the  Committee  would  not  acooiesce 
in  the  suggestion  of  the  noble  lord-    By 
the  mode  which  had  hitherto  been  pursoed 
truth  had  been  elicited,  and  a  consequent 
impression  of  a  very  powerful  nature  had 
been  made  on  parliament,  and    on  the 
country.    When  such  had  been  the  pro- 
gress  of  the  investigation,  he  trusted  that 
no  new  mode  would  be  adopted,  by  which 
the   business  should  be  carried   on  in  a 
corner,  or  the  interests  of  the  Company 
put  upon  a  shelf.    He  conceived  that  in  a 
case  of.  such  unexampled  magnitude  and 
importance,  it  would  not  look  well  so  to 
treat   the  East  India  Company*     He  pro- 
fessed on  the  part  of  the  Company,  that 
they  had  not  many  more  witnesses  to 
examine ;    and  he    entreated    that  they 
might  be  allowed  to  conclude  the  exami- 
nation in  the  way  in  which  it  had  been 
commenced.     He  had  just  come  from  a 
court  of  directors;    and   he  assured  the 
CtMumittee  that  he  spoke  not  his  own  len- 
tinienls  alone,  but  those  of  that  body. 
1  he  noble  lord  had  adverted  to  the  inves- 
tigaiion  of  the  slave  trade.    The  cases 
VI  ere  not  analogous.    Let  the  Committee 
recollect  the  great  length  of  the  examina- 
tions respect iiig  tlie  slave  trade.  Even  the 
examiifniion  into  the  Orders  in  Council 
(an  exaniination   c  rried  on  at  the  bar) 
bad  b«en  of  much  greater  length  than  the 
exaniination   into  which    the    Company 
Would  presume  to  enter.     When  he  con- 
sidered   the. various  advantages  derived 
from  the  existing  mode  of  enquiry,  the  op- 


portanity  il  aflRMrded  of  cvoaa^xamiaing 
the  witnesses,  ke.  be  depreoalad  any  de- 
parture from  it.  An  attempt  was  making^ 
to  set  aside  an  establishment  which  had  ex- 
isted for  above  900  years;  and  he  trusted 
they  would  be  afforded  every  meaoa  of 
fairly  meeting  the  hostility  by  which 
they  were  assailed.  He  coiud  see  no  rea* 
son  whatever  for  changing  the  mode  of 
proceeding,  and  he  was  persuaded  that  if 
It  would  be  any  inducement  to  the  Con* 
mittee  not  to  consent  to  the  propoaitioa 
made  by  the  noble  lord,  the  Company 
would  even  purtail  the  evidence  which  tt 
had  been  their  intention  to  bring  forwanl 
at  the  bar. 

Mr.  Bathurte  was  at  a  loss  to  know  hovr 
the  impression  which  the  hon.  gentleman 
talked  of  having  been  made  on  the  coon- 
try  could  have  occurred^  the  country  bav* 
ing  as  yet  no  report  of  the  evidence  taken 
before  the  Committee.  In  his  considera* 
tion  of  the  subject,  the  hon.  genllemaa 
also  had  left  out  the  other  parties  to  the 
question,  who  had  as  good  a  right  as  the 
Company  to  wish  to  make  an  impresiioa 
on  the  country.  The  lion,  gentleman  talk-- 
ed  of  the  business  being  carried  on  In  « 
comer ;  now,  the  other  parties  would  have 
the  niost  reason  to  complain  of  the  propo* 
sition  of  his  noble  frieno,  and  to  say ''  jcm 
heard  the  Company's  ifltnesses  for  a  fort- 
night at  the  bar  of  the  Hoose,  and  noir 
yott  ara  about  to  hear  oor^s  in  a  corner.'^ 
But  the  fact  was,  there  was  no  comer  al 
all.  What  parliament  wanted  was,  to 
embody  ail  the  evidence  that  contd  be 
procured  in  aa  accessible  a  form  ai  pea* 
sible;  and  this  could  be  done  better  ma 
committee  above  stairs.  Aa  to  Ihe  attend- 
^ance,  only  those  had  attended  tho  Com-* 
mittee  of  the  whole  Hoose  who  win  near* 
ly  interested  in  the  qoeation,  and  thoao 
could  attend  as  well  in  the  Committee 
above  stairs.  He  hoped  that  the  pronosi- 
tion  made  by  his  noble  friend  would  be 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  Tiemof  knew  of  no  design  to  pro- 
crastinate. He  was  deeply  impresBed  with 
the  necessity  of  terminating  the  bosinesa 
early  ;  but  he  thought  the  suggestion  ex- 
traordinary. It  #ent  to  thb  length,  if  ad- 
mitted at  ali,thattbere  was  no  superior  ad- 
vantage in  an  examination  at  the  bar.  If 
io,  instead  of  making  a  special  report,  bet* 
ter  say,  there  shall  be  no  more  such  exa- 
minations. He  could  not  figure  to  himself 
a  question  of  more  importance  to  every 
man  in  the*  country  than  this,  which  it  was 
stated  might  expose  to  haxard  the  safety 
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of  (MifwMefh^ian  empire,  the  ikiMe 
lord  did  mrtfiropofle  such  tf  step  a^  ttfiB  oft 
tk^  WalelMten  etK(ifiry :  he  attended  that, 
lit  hilt  place,  and  afterwards  tti^dtf  out  the 
beat  caee  he  ceuld  for  himself.  Surely  be 
Bright  have  met  the  examination  on  the 
Ordei^  of  Cooncil  op  stairs.     He-  lAust 


Bert,  ttvatr  he  neter  remembered  any  en*' 
q«iry  attended  by  a  larger  number  of 
members  tharr  the  present.  As  V»  tfie 
other  parties  who  were  to  be  heaH',  it 
fllri^  be  a  hard^p  to  them ;  or  it  wss 
possihl«^  they  mtgbt  IHte  better  to*  go  trp 
i«airs ;  or,  without  bringing  any  evidehce 
whanever,  they^  might  rely  on  the  support 
of  government.  The  Company  were  eri*' 
filled  to  be  henrd  out.  They  had  shewn 
their  deposition  to  expedite  tfaeenqniry, 
by  wtfring"  the  claim  of  being  heard  by 
cennsel  both'aa  to  opening  and  snmmint/ 
tfp<  Was  that*  a  proof  of  procrastination  ? 
It  was  imposaible  to  ask  shorter,  or  more 
pertinent  questions  than  had  been  put  b}* 
their  comisel  at  the  bar.  This  most  impor<- 
tMit  question- had  Tapidly  increased  inits 
Importance*  9ewe  went  now  so  far  a^  to 
recommend  the  aboHtioiFof  the  Company, 
and  the  throwing:open  of  the  India  trad^. 
Aa^ferprtntedrepertstbey  were  prodbtred 
yeaHy,  but  were  too  yohrmtflous  to  be 
read  by^  m^^i  H^  knett  that  great 
w^ghi  bad 'beeivprt>docedby  the  enquiry 
atthe^bar.  When  gentlemeh  sew  so  many 
re^ipecnabte  persons' examine;  rniiform 
in  their  testimony,  it'madfe  a  natiMt  and 
strong  impressfon  on  their  mindi.*  Some 
of  thfe«e>were  not  particularly  ptea^  irifH 
theMlreevdrs,  yet  theit  eridente  wss  the 
same.  N\ft  business  was;  or  could  be  of 
more  Important.  Would'the  House'^ut 
it'otPin  the  mfdst  of  its  progress }  In  a 
caseof  the  excifte  or'customs,  how  many 
wiMld  pore  <jif^  a  report  at>out  cocketA 
wi4  doekefs  f  B6\  put  a  commistioner  at 
the' bar,  and  see  the  difflKfentretcrU.'  He 
ftit  that  the  Company  were  hardty  dealt 
with.  They  had  enemies  springing  up  alt 
around  thenr.  They  ought  to  give  their 
answer  to  their  accusers  in  the  face  of 
day.  Many'thfngssaid,  were  true  enough; 
such  as-  that  a  government  had  more 
energy  onder^a  sovereign,  than  in  ti  com- 
plex form ;  that  monopoly  was  not  so  $(ood 
as  freedom  of  trade ;  and  that  the  fewer 
restrictions  on  commerce  the  better  fbr  it. 
Bat  the  question  now  was  a  matter -of  V>  pi- 
nion about  a  great  meditared  change,  and 
the  best  wny  to  settle  it  was  to  hare  the 
opin  ions  of  •  the  hewt  judges.  Unless  they 
were  fairiy  listened  to, .  the  noble'  lord 


nvf  ght  carry  arf  j^  measure  agalnit  tfre  Com  - 
patfy.    The*  proposition  vtki  most  unjust. 
>  ffnecessih-y  to^sit  doi'hrg  the  holidliya,  he 
!  would  consent  to  it :  but  if  he  had  attend- 
.  ed  in  his  place  pretty  regularly »  and  ha<r 
taken  more  interert  in  the  question  than 
j  some  others^  from  his  ♦ie'wofits  importance, 
;  and  from  itt  having  much  Occupied  hidi 
in  earlier  ytti%,  he  did  not  see  why  he  wti 
tdbe  sent  upstates  dtfritig  the  ho?idays 
'  because  it  suited  the  noble  lord.    He  put 
it  to  the  noble  lord's  justice,  whether, 
when  he  cdnsideted  the  outCfy  raised,  and 
the  sanction  given  to  it  by  high  authority, 
i  he  codid  m^an  to  cutoff  the  enquiry  thua? 
The  House  hkd  itself  already  determined 
'  the  mode  of  procedtire.  There  was  still  less 
HMsdn  fbr  the  measure,  because  be  was 
told  that-  the   Company's    counsel    had 
brought  the  examination  to  such  a  point, 
that  it  would  doft  occupy  more  than  fl^e  or 
six  days.     He  implored  the  noble  lord 
not  to  give  the  public  reasbn  to  think  that 
some  eflict  had  beeh  produced  by  the  evi- 
dence whld^  bad  induced  him  to  pot  an 
end  to  it. 

Mr.  Pcmmfjy  was  of  opinion  that  the 
East  Icfdia  Company  appeared  in  the  cha* 
meter  of  defendants,  that  they  had  to 
ma^i/tftfin  a  possession,  which  it  w^  pro- 
posed to  take  fVom  them,  and  that  there- 
fore they  had  a  right  to  the  most  fkvoora- 
ble  and  patient  hearing.  He  did  not 
mean  to  offer  the  least  inclination  of  opi- 
nion on  the  question  itself,  but  the  wishea 
ofthe  Company  otight  to  be  attended  to. 
Their  evidence,  he  understood|  would  not 
last  more  than  five  or  six  days  longer  ; 
and  i  whatever  ndght  be  said  about  plea- 
sore  and  relaxation  during  the  holidays, 
he  must  be  penhitted  to  remind  the 
Hou^e  that  they  had' a  doty,  which  it  was 
thetr  fiVst  btti^inesfi(  to  attend  to. 

The' Chancellor  qf  the  Exd^^uer'^lS  not 
look  upon  the  Company  as  defendants. 
Thay  W^re  at  the  end  of  their  lease,  and  they 
canm  to  petition  for  the  liberty  of  reuin- 
ing,  for  twenty  yean  more,  a  sovereignty 
over  sixty  millions  of  people,  and  the  pos*> 
session  of  all  the  trade  of  Aiid.  He  saw 
no  advantage  resohing  from  continuinfc  to 
examine  at  the  bar,  that  could  not  be  at- 
tained up  stairs,  l^e  case  of  thf  slave 
trade  proved 'the  propriety  of  a  similar 
proceeding  with  that  now  propo^ied.  'Ibe 
other'  Hou«e  had  adopted  the  mode  of  a 
Seli^ct  CoinmiUee  sitting  in.  the' morning, 
as  the  mOre  preler-ible  one. 

Mt.  Grant  objected  to  the  motion  :  he 
said,  that  if  the  Company  wkre  not  allowed 
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^o  plroocod  io  tbe  mode  wliich  btd  Iwm 
alrettdy  adopted  tbty  woold  be  f«ry  hndly 
dnli  by ;  tfaejr  Iboaght  they  vrtx^  eiiti>- 
tled  to  bavfe  their  ctme  h««rd  before  the 
ovhole  Housei  and  surely  the  noble  lord 
coeld  hote  nodosir^  to  preirent  them  from 
•dbstantiatiog  their  proofs  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  in  their  opinron  Woold  tond  most 
soittbrimUy  to  prbve  to  the  public  the  exis- 
tence of  the  rights  for  which  they  con- 
tended. 

Lord  i^im^tertafjk  OMured  the  Cotomittee, 
4hat  be* did  ifst  wifch  to  predode  the  Com- 
pany from  any  node  of  f^roving  what  they 
^hooghi  neceAsary  to  th«  maintenance  of 
their  case ;  hot  be  thought  the  Company 
had  no  ri(^  to  set  theoiselres  ^^  im  ftrbi- 
tera  of  the  pnkeeedings  of  parliaoMnt,  of 
which  parliament  wt^  the  solo  judge. 
Ho  #as  cont inc^d  that  delay  most  be  pre- 
jaiiicflol  to  all  parties ;  And  he  would  thorft^ 
Ibre^  act  oh  his  own  judgment,  becaoie 
hm  aaw  great  detriment  to  the  public  buifi- 
jiess^  if  this  importtnt  question  waft  not 
diapatched  ai  soon  as  pontble.  If  it  Wtts 
avlftred  to  go  on  as  it  had  be|;on^ond  witt 
not  sent  to  a  committee  above  stairs,  it 
moat,  in  the  coOrse  of  things,  be  eontinaaU 
ly  tnterru)>ted  after  the  receis  by  a  pream 
of  poblic  bosinoss,  that  could  not  be  re- 
aifted ;  and,  therefor^,  he  thought  the  Conv- 
paliy  oogbl  to  wish  for  a  Select  Commit- 
tee more  than  any  other  person  whatevM*. 

Mr.  AiiM  opposed  the  motiion,  main- 
ioinmig  the  unfsirnesi  of  smothering  the 
remainder  of  the  petitioners*  case*  by 
aendtng  it  up  stairs. 

Lord  Cfmderta^  replied,  that  nothiOg 
wos  forth(ir  from  his  wish  than  to  do  iojon^ 
sice  to  any  of  the  parties. 

Mr«  Pontonby  denied  rery  strenuously 
that  he  had  asserted  that  tbe  llooib  was 
to  be  controuled  in  its  proceedings  by  the 
dictates  of  the  East  India  Coii»pahy .  Th^ 
noble  lord,  in  truth,  was  the  aothor  of  M 
the  inconvenienee  thai  had  yec,  aait  #ooM 
hereafter  result;  forifthe  eitamlnitionot 
the  bak*  wan  6bj«ctTooab1^,  he  o^ight  t6 
have  opposed  il  in  limine^ 

Lord  ChsifefragA  said,  he  bad  no  notion 
the  Company  #ou1d  ha? e  called  witnetf^es 
10  the  extent  to  which  they  had  done ; 
hut  now,  perceiTing  that  the  esominatioh 
would  have  the  fcfiect  of  retarding  public 
business,  he  felt  it  to  be  his  doty  to  penlA 
in  his  motion. 

Mr.  Conii^  said,  he  ha'd  regolarly  at- 
tended the  sittings  of  the  Committee,  with 
a  mind  perfectly  open  to  conviction  upon 
oil  points  but  one :   hit  waa  eemdn  fitai 
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the  €6nmM»noeHheiyt  thaft  the  tight  bf  sdve* 
reigniy  oogbt  dot  to  be  taken  from  the 
East  India  Company,  after  the  benefiu 
thathad  resulted  from  the  esrercise  of  clieir 
authorityb  He  begged  leave  however  to 
guard  himself  against  a^y  construction  of 
hostility  to  the  interests  of  the  Company 
from  bm  acceding  to  the  proposition  of  the 
noble  lord.  He  begged  leave  to  state  dis- 
tinctly th^  having  the  honour  to  repre* 
sent  one  of  those  great  towns  whose  inte- 
rests in  a  certain  sense  were  opposite  to 
those  of  the  Company  (not  so  opposite  he 
truited,  however,  as  t\<h  to  turn  out  recon- 
cileable  in  the  end)  he  had  felt  it  his 
boonden  duty  to  attend  to  the  course  of 
the  examinations,  rather  than  to  rest  satis- 
fied with  a  subsetqeent  perusal  of  the  evi- 
dence prinied,  as  those  not  so  intimately 
interested  might  do,  and  this  he  liad  done 
with  a  view  to  the  forming  a  sound  opi- 
nion upon  the  whole  of  the  question.  He 
thought  it  fair  to  state  that  having  collect- 
ed the  opinions  of  many  persons  sunding 
in  the  ftame  situation  with  himself,  and 
others  more  chMely  interested,  he  could 
say  that  they  were  no  parties  to  th^  pre- 
sent proposal— they  had  no  wish  either 
way,  bat  were  prepared  to  submit  to  the 
decision  of  parliament.  His  opinion  was 
founded  on  the  belief  that  if  the  House 
were  to  go  oi&  at  the  same  pace  as  hitherto 
with  the  examitietions,  they  might  have 
thenr  pl-ot^aeted  from  the  pressure  of  other 
bunint^  to  a  period  when  it  would  become 
necessary  to  adjoom  the  decision  of  the 
ijuestion  m  another  session. 

Mr.  Tiemef  said,  he  had  originally 
staled,  tbht  if  the  oioal  nOmber  of  hours 
were  given  to  thh,  that  hid  been  allowed 
to  sobjects  of  the  like  nature^  the  whole 
of  the  evidence  on  the  part  of  the  Com- 
pany wottW  be  coActuded  before  the  holi- 
doys.  However,  that  had  not  been  the 
ease*  £«ce||>t  during  one  evening,  the 
Committee  had  tiever  sat  above  three 
hoers !  notwithstanding,  as  it  was  situated 
at  the  present  moment,  the  whole  of  the 
evidence  might  he  gone  through  in  four 
days  more ;  tiiere  were  two  to  come  before 
Che  recesli,  on  which  there  waa  no  busi- 
ness of  consequence  to  occupy  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House.  If,  therefore,  these 
two  evenings  before  the  holidays  were  de- 
dicated chiefly  to  this  examinatioti,  not 
more  than  two  days  af^er  the  recess  would 
be  required  to  complete  the  whole ;  and 
surely  two  days  might  be  spared  from  the 
public  business  on  a  mmter  of  such  msg* 
niti^  and  imporitanci^ 

(SF) 
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Lord  Ccutlereagh  said,  that  after  the  eri- 
dence  was  concluded,  there  would  be  a 
necessity  of  submitting  certain  Besolutions 
to  the  House,  as  a  foundation  for,  the  Bill 
which  must  be  brought  in :  these  resolutions 
would  be  debated  at  great  length,  and  the 
same  would  afterwards  be  the  case  with 
the  Bill ;  be  must  therefore  persist  in  his 
motion. 

A  division  then  took  place;  for  the 
motion  95:  against  it  37.— The  noble  lord 
then  said,  that  as  the  Committee  had  come 
to  the  decision  they  had  done,  that  decision 
would  be  reported  to  the  House,  and  the 
House  would  agree  or  disagree  with  their 
Report  as  they  thought  proper.  In  the 
mean  time,  it  would  be  the  business  of  the 
Committee  to  proceed  with  the  examina- 
tion  of  witnesses,  and  to  make  as  much 
progress  therein  as  was  in  their  power. 

Minutes  of  the  Evidencb  taken 
before  the  committee  of  the  whole 
House  of  Commons  on  tub  East  Inoia 
Company's  Affairs.  fCon/mtied^].  The 
Committee  then  proceeded  with  the  £xa* 
*  mi  nation  of  Witnesses. 

Colonel  Thomas  Munro  was  again  called 
in  and  examined  by  the  Committee, 
to  the  following  purport : 

Would  not  a  considerable  reduction  in 
,  the  expence  of  the  transportation  of  cot- 
ton naturally  give  adyantages  to  the  pur- 
chaser of  cottori  in  India,  with  a  view  to 
its  sale  in  this  country,  and  thereby  tend 
to  enable  him  either  to  give  an  advanced 
price  in  India  or  to  dispose  of  it  upon 
more  moderate  terms  here  ?-~The.  reduc- 
tion of  the  charge  of  freight,  in  so  far  as 
It  would  enable  the  cotton  to  come  to  this 
country,  would  certainly  increase  the 
quantity.— .-Cotton  in  India  does  not  yield 
a  greater  profit  in  general  than  common 
grain,  because  the  demand  for  it  is  not 
Yeey  considerable ;  but  every  increase  of 
the  demand,  which  should  raise  the  price, 
wookl  likewise  extend  the  cultivation  and 
increase  the  Quantity  of  produce.  1  be- 
lieve that  oraers  have  at  different  times 
been  sent  by  the  government  of  India,  to 
encourage  the  growth  of  cotton,  but  I  do 
not  know  of  any  other  article  for  which 
orders  have  been  sent.— I  should  have  no 
doubt  that  if  persons  skilled  in  cotton  were 
admitted  into  the  interior  of  India,>  they 
would  probably  find  the  means  of  im- 
proving the  quality  of  the  cotton. 

According  to  your  opinion,  would  not 
an  open  trade  give julditiooal  facilitiea  and 


encouragement  to  such  persons  aa  hare 
been  described  in  the  last  question,  to  no 
complish  those  objects  ?— -I  am  of  opinion 
that  all  those  facilities  might  be  given  a* 
the  trade  now  stands,  with  proper  regala* 
tions,  by  granting  such  persons  licencea  to 
proceed  to  the  interior,  and  aettle  in  the 
situations  they  best  liked. 

You  have  stated,  that  the  opening  of  the 
Indian  trade  to  the  private  merchants  of 
this  country  would  not  be  dangerona,  if 
confined  in  India  to  the  three  presiden- 
cies ;  might  not  the  other  ports  to  which 
the  honourable  Company's  ships  resort, 
be  added  with  equal  security,  under  the 
same  restraints,  as  to  Europeans,  aa  now 
prevail  at  the  presidencies  ?— It  could  not 
be  extended  to  all  the  ports  to  which  the 
Company's  vessels    now  resort,  withoot 
considerable  danger  to  the  peace  of  the 
country,  because  the  ships  of  private  tra- 
ders are  not  under  the  same  discipline  as 
those  of  the  Company ;  they  most  be  con- 
fined either  to  the  principal  settlements, 
or  to  such  settlements  as  have  an  European 
garrison  and  European  magistrates  esta^ 
blished. 

In  such  ports  as  have  those  establish- 
ments, or  where  European  traders  might 
be  placed  under  the  necessary  restraints, 
is  it  your  opinion  that  a  free  access  might 
be  allowed  without  danger  ?— I  think  that 
in  such  places  it  might  be  allowed  withoot 
danger;  there  might  be  some  inconve- 
nience occasionally,  but  I  should  suppose 
there  could  be  no  danger. 

Are  not  the  goods  of  the  interior  brought 
in  great  abundance  to  the  principal  sea- 
ports by  the  natives,  cheaper  than  if  this 
was  done  by  European  agency  ?-«They 
are. 

When  the  European  merchants  aettledl 
at  the  principal  seaports,  require  particular 
articles  from  the  interior,  do  they  not, 
generally  speaking,  find  it  more  for  their 
advantage  to  employ  natives  for  this  pur- 
pose, than  to  proceed  into  the  interior 
themselves  ?.— -I  believe  that  on  such  occa* 
sions  they  always  employ  natives ;  that 
there  is  scarcely  an  instance  of  their  goiog 
themselves. — 1  imagine  that  if  the  trade 
were  opened  as  proposed,  the  resort  of 
Europeans  to  the  interior  for  some  time 
would  be  considerable;  because  Euro- 
peans going  from  this  country,  not  being 
acquainted  with  the  customs  of  the  coun- 
try, would  be  more  sanguine  in  their  ex- 
pectations of  profit  by  going  to  the  inte- 
rior, than  those  Europeans  are  who  have 
beeiMome  time  sealed  ia  lodia,  and  know 
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that  no  advantage  can  be  gained  by  going 
in  person  into  the  interior. — I  think  that 
private  traders  going  into  the  interior, 
^ivhatever  their  habits  might  be,  would  be 
likely  to  commit  excesses,  for  I  scarcely 
ever  knew  an  instance  of  any  European 
trader  coming  into  the  interior  without 
being  involved  in  some  dispute  with^  the 
natives. 

Have  yoa  known  of  any  instances  of 
private  traders  going  into  the  interior  and 
committing  those  disturbances  ?— I  have 
lieard  of  many  instances,  although  I  can- 
not exactly  recollect  particulars.  In  the 
district  in  which"!  was  myself,  that  ceded 
by  the  Nizam,  there  was  only  one  Euro- 

Fean  trader  came  into  the  country  while 
resideJ  in  it ;    be  applied  to  me  for  a 
place  to  put  up  in  for  a  few  days ;   I  sent 
an  order  to  the  head  man  of  the  village  to 
accommodate  him  for  t^o  or  three  days ; 
he  was  shown  into  an  empty  hoose,  the 
master  of  which  had  gone  on  a  pilgrimage ; 
he   remained  there  above  a  month,  the 
master  returned  ;  the  private  trader,  whe- 
ther a  man  of  quiet  habits  or  otherwise  I 
do  not  know,  would  not  quit  tlie  house  ; 
the  owner  returned,  and  complained  to  me ; 
I  directed  the  private  trader  to  quit  the 
house,  which  he  did,  after  receiving  the 
order,  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  days  : 
it  was  fortunate  for  the  owner  that  he  (the 
private  trader)  was  a  Dane  ;  had  he  been 
an  Englishman,  he  would  most  probably 
have  kicked  out  the  owner,  for  presuming 
to  molest  an  Englishman  in  his  castle,  and 
it  would  have  required  a  suit  at  law  to 
eject  him.    I  find  no  difference  in  traders ; 
whether  their  habits  are  quiet  or  not  when 
they  quit  this  country,  they  are  very  seldom 
qaiet  when  they  find  themselves  among 
an  unresisting  people,  over  whom  they 
can  exercise  their  authority ;    for  every 
trader  going  into  India  is  considered  as 
some  person  connected  with  the  govern- 
ment.    I  have  heard,  that  within  these 
two  or  three  years,  I  think  in  Bengal,  in 
1810,  private  traders,  indigo  merchants, 
have  pot  inhabitants  of  the  country  in  the 
stocks,  have  assembled  their  followers  Ihd 
given  battle  to  each  other,  and  that  many 
have  been  wounded. 

Do  not  our  treaties  with  the  native 
princes  of  India,  probibft  their  entertain- 
mg  Europeans  and  Americans  in  their 
service,  without  the  permission  of  govern- 
ment?—Our  treaties  with  the  principal 
Indian  states  prohibit  their  entertaining 
Europeans,  and  I  believe  Americans,  with- 
•at  the  permission  of  govetoment  i  bat  I 


still  think  that,  notwithstanding  those 
treaties,  they  would  entertain  them,  al- 
though not  in  great  numbers ;  not  a^  bodies 
of  troops,  they  would  retain  them  as  arti- 
ficers of  different  kinds ;  but  there  are  also 
many  feudatories  under  all  those  great 
states,  who  would  entertain  Europeans 
without  any  reserve,  and  without  any  con- 
troul  from  their  government. 

Which  are  the  feudatory  states  to  which 
you  allude  ? — I  could  not  particularize  the 
whole  of  them,  because  I  imagine  there 
are  above  a  hundred  zemindars  and  poly- 
gars  of  all  descriptions,  petty  rajahs,  such 
as  the  rajah  of  Solapoor  under  the  T<)izam, 
who  would  give  refuge  to  all  persons,  not 
only  Europeans,  had  they  gone  there,  but 
to  all  rebels,  both  from  the  Company's 
territories  and  those  of  the  Nizam. 

Would  it  be  possible,  in  your  opinion, 
for  the  principal  native  princes  of  India, 
or  their  feudatories,  to  entertain  such  Eu- 
ropeans or  Americans  in  their  service, 
without  the  knowledge  of  our  political  re- 
sidents at  the  native  courts  of  those  princes? 
— Such  Europeans  could  not,  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  resident,  be  entertained 
by  the  native  princes  in  their  own  capi- 
tals ;  but  they  might  be  entertained  in 
other  parts  df  the  country,  and  likewne  by 
all  their  petty  tributaries,  without  its  ever 
reaching  the  knowledge  of  any  resident. 

You  have  stated,  that  there  exists  no 
religious  prejudice,  among  the  natives  of 
India  against  the  use  of  British  roannfac* 
tures,  but  that  long  established  habit,  and 
the  greater  cheapness  of  their  own  com- 
modities, lead  the  natives  to  give  those  a 
preference;  in  as  far,  therefore,  as  this 
question  has  reference  to  the  poverty  of 
the  people,  would  not  the  increased  wealth 
of  the  natives  produce  the  same  effect  as 
the  great  reduction  of  price  mentioned  by 
you  in  augmenting  the  demand  for  our 
commodities,  since  in  both  cases  the  goods 
would  equally  fall  within  the  means  of  the 
respective  purchasers  ?— I  have  said,  in  an 
answer  to  a  former  question,  that  any  im- 
provement in  the  circumstances  of  the  na- 
tives, would  induce  them  to  apply  their 
sopertluous  wealth,  rather  to  the  purchase 
of  their  own  commodities,  than  of  those 
sent  from  Europe ;  because  I  have  not  ob- 
served, that,  among  the  rich  natives,  those 
who  have  superfluous  wealth,  there  is  any 
more  disposition  to  purchase  our  commo- 
dities than  among  the  poor. 

Is  not  the  woollen  or  haif  manufacture, 
alluded  to  by  you  in  your  evidence  last 
nightj  u  in  comnon  naa  among  the  aa* 
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tivea  of  India,  called  Th«  Comply ;  Md  are 
not  those  comelies  chiefly  used  by  the 
lower  classes  ?— The  comelies  are  used 
both  by  the  lower  d^asses  and  the  higher 
classes ;  the  lower  classes  have  the  ^oarter 
sort,  the  higher  classes  the  6ner. 

Are  they  not  necessary,  in  every  part 
of  limia>  10  guard  gainst  the  inclemencies 
of  the  weather,  particularly  the  rainy  sea- 
son ? — They  are  necessary  in  almost  every 
part  of  India  to  guard  against  the  incle- 
mencies of  the  season. 

Have  you  observed  that  those  comeliei^ 
particularly  the  coarser  kind,  are  con(Mnon 
articles  of  dress  among  the  higber  plasses 
of  natives  ? — I  have  not  observed  the 
higher  classes  of  the  natives  use  the  coaraer 
k^nd  in  common  dress ;  many  of  the  higher 
classes  of  the  natives  do  not  use  either  the 
coarser  or  the  finer  kind ;  many  of  them 
use  shawU  in  place  of  them,  and  q.u^M^<} 
cotton  and  silk  atuff,  which  are  eqi;i^lly 
warm  as  comeiies ;  comelies  ac^  ia  mor^ 
general  use  among  the  poorer  tha^  the 
richer  class.— I  allude  both  to  the  ced.ed 
districts  and  to  the  neighbouring  coun- 
tries.— I  do  not  know  whether  they  ace  io 
general  use  among  the  higher  classea  u^ 
other  parts  of  ladia  or  i^ot ;  I  OQ)y  know 
they  are  in  very  general  ua^,  a&  ^a^  ^ 
Poonab. — I  believe  a  native  of  ranl^  would 
be  ashamed  to  appear  abroad  io  a  coai»e 
comely,  either  in  other  parts  of  Indii|,  or 
in  those  which  I  have  been  describing. 

Is  there  any  such  sense  of  shame  ia  res- 
pect of  broadcloth,  aa  an  article  of  dress  ? 
•—I  do  not  know  that  there  is  jiny  sense  of 
sjbame  with  respect  to  broadcloth,  because 
I  believe  that  no  broadcloth  of  so  coarse  a 
kind  goes  out  to  India,  as  to  make  him 
ashamed  of  wearing  ip. — I  believe  that 
they  find  their  own  comelies  better  a4api* 
ed  to  the  purpose  for  which  they  require 
them,  than  broadcloth. — I  am  not  safe  that 
the  natives  prefer  broa4clotb«even  in  those, 
countries  where  tbey  have  not  the  ilper 
comelies,  to  their  own  quilted  cottons  and 
silks.— 'I  never  saw  ajiative  of  India  dressed 
in  a  gown  made  of  broadcloth  in  the  rainy 
season,  or  in  i|ny  other  season;  I  have 
seen  natives  occasionally  use  broadcloth* 
but  not  made  into  gowns,  b«t  thrown  ov^ 
their  shoulders,  as  it  came  from  the  locon. 
—I  have  heard  that  this  habit  was  some* 
times  used  among  the  richer  natives^  along 
the  west  part  of  India,  towards  Bombay 
and  Surar. 

Are  not  great  quanMties.  of  iron,  steel, 
copper,  lead,  and  tin*  now  io  common  use 
tfupng  the  natives  of  India  pT-Iron  and 
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cpppi^r  avQ  in  grei|t  use  among  the  na- 
tives of  India;  but  I  do  not  ren^enber 
having  seen  or  heard  of  much  lead  or 
tin  being  in  use  among  them.-^T^y 
use  tin  for  tinning  their  copper  potii*  soad  I 
believe  for  othelr  purposes. 

As  those  articles  ar^  now  in  convonoa 
use  among  the  natives  of  India,  would  not 
the  greater  wealth  of  those  natives  occa- 
sion a  greater  demand  for  the  reticles  in 
question  ? — I  believe  that  would  ocqaMoia 
some  increase  of  the  demand*  that  thoaa 
who  have  not  a  copper  pot  just  now  would 
bjay  one ;    b.ot  I  ao  not  apprehend  thai 
those  natives^  who  now  have  9.  sufficient 
stock  of  copper  nots  for  their  domeatic 
purposes,  would  tatce  9py  moi;e.— -I  do  not 
know  tbatth^revould  be  any  co^ssiderable 
iojci;ei^e  of  demand  fo^  iron;   they  have 
abund^c^  of  iron*  and  \  belie>ve  very 
cheap. 

Is  It  withjn  your  knowledge  or  hate  yon 
ever  heard^  that  ii^  Boipibay  in  ps^ti/cular 
thefe  i^  not  a  single  motive  of  emi^ience 
v^bo  ^oe^  not  use  European  carriages;  that 
n^any  natives  have  an  establisbnjieot  of  six 
or  ei^ht  carriages,  and  several  oC  those 
superb  equipages } — I  have  not  beard  par* 
ticuJaiily  whajt  equipages  are  used  by  the 
principal  native  inhabitants  of  Bombay* 
W  I  believe  that  they  ara  chiefly  Parsees^ 
not  ^i^doos• 

Have  von  ever  hear^  that  thiera  is.  not  a 
native  of  eminence  i^  Boipbi^y,  whether 
Parsjse,  Mahoo^edan*  or  ^y^dioQ,  that  has 
not  a  house  superbly  furnisl^d  witli  ^ur 
ropean  furniture  ?— No,  I  canof^^  say  that 
ever  I  have  heard  of  the  particular  kind  of 
hoiise.  in  vprhich  the  principal  natives  of 
Bon^bay  reside. 

Axe  not  the  finer,  and  soma  of  tfta  o^ore 
elegant  manufactures  of  Britain,  a|aa  ia 
demai^d  among  the  richer  natives;  ele- 
gant gi^i^s*  for  ejtample^  pistols,  watch^ 
and  articles  of  that  descri|^iop  ?— -I  believe 
that  i^iv>ng  a  very  fevr  of  th®  richer  na- 
tives* such  articles  as  pistols  an4  gnps  are 
sometimes  in  demapd,but  very  soUom;  I 
believe  they  rather  eapACt  ih^qa  a#  pii^- 
sents  than  as  articles  to  Ih^  puRchaK.dy.-inI 
believe  tbey  are  pleMi^4  wi^&  ihem  ^^M* 
seats. 

If  yon  were  to  be  in(prii^  froip  good 
authority  of  commiwions  being  actnelly* 
s«uit  to  England  by  natives  for  tho«e  ai^ 
tides*  for  their  own  use*  woold  y^n  be  in- 
duced to  believe  that  the  consumption  oC 
those  articles  might  becovae  mora  gene* 
ral,  if  the  means  of  tbo  natives  aihaiMed 
of  tbeir  being  parchaiet}  ?«vl  ahPoU  fi^K 
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to  £pglan4  for  th^  p^c;fa9Jie  of  tboM  Mti* 
cle«»  and  a^rwa^U  rf  peatad  their  ciow* 
niisaioQs  occa«(HiaUyt  that  ttl^  coiviivDa^ 
tion  wQttUi  be  ezt^ed ;  bm  (  belie?e  i^ 
frequeaily  hs^ppeni  thai  they  give  a^  oom- 
mission  for  articles,  and  do  not  rapeal^  iii^ 
second  (i^ie  after  ba^vis^  tet^ik  them* 

In  any  of  the  ^oiyitries  which  yen  baf^ 
▼Isitedii  have  yoii  ever  teen  Noffwiob 
sbawU  in  ns^  among  the  oativeea  or  4e 
you  l^now,  9c  \^%  ye^  ever  b99v4*  erhon 
tber  tbeyare  admicei  a^d  used  by  iiatii>eft 
in  other  parte  of  India  ?^  have  never 
seen  such  sbawb  ia  use  amo^g  the  natives : 
but  fsooi  my  own  observatioa  ef  Iha  taHe 
of  the  nauveSf  I  have  often  thought  thai 
tbey  woutd  be  an  artiole  more  lUcely  to 
find  a  sale  in  ladiajt  than  most  of  the  Ewo* 
pean  artiAles  that  go  there. 

You  have  represented  the  habits  and 
manners  of  tbe  native  Indians  lo  be  very 
much  fixed*  and  Uitle  prene  te  ebaage ; 
hav«  yon  ever  conteeaplaied  the  eflfect  of 
long  esublisbed  despoCMiii,  in  necessarily 
producing  sacb  a  state  of  manaers  in  every 
society  ?T*I  believe  that  there  hae  been 
long  established  despotism  amongst  most 
of  ibe  nations  of  Asia;  bot  Chat  tbeir 
manners  have  not  been  equally  fixed  ae 
those  of  tbe  Hindoos.«^l  think  that  those 
babite  and  manners,  being  of  so  fixed  a 
nature,  are  less  owing  to  the  despotism  of 
tbeir  government,  than  to  their  own  civil 
institutions. — ^Tbe  natare  of  Indian  govern* 
ments,  in  general,  is  that  of  a  pore  despo- 
tism, bot  usually  mildly  administered.—* 
The  ancient  governmeau  in  India,  in  my 
opinion,  have  very  little  reeemblaboe  to 
the  former  feudal  institutiona  of  Europe* 

Have  you  ever  contemplated  the  efibcta 
of  commerce  in  tbe  western  world,  the 
■bare  it  haa  had  in  oversetting  or  softening 
the  despotims,  and  changiag  tbe  estab- 
lished mannen  of  Europe,  and  in  improv- 
ing and  enlightening  the  state  of  Boropean 
secietT  generally  ?— 1  have  seen  and  ob* 
served  that  tbe  effibct  of  commerce,  baa 
been  that  of  very  greatly  lending  lo  the 
enlightening  of  moal  of  the  nalions  of 
Europe. 

Have  not  Iboee  blessing*  and  impieve* 
menis  been  eatabliahed  in  Ewope,  in  very 
many  caaee,  in  despite  of  strong  local  ana 
national  prejudices ;  and  even  in  despite 
of  the  moat  strenuous  efiforta  of  human 
power  to  oppose  them  ?^I  believe  that 
tbey  have.«.-J£  the  manners  and  coatome 
o£  tlm  Indiaoa  are  to  be  changed,  L  think 
it  likely  that  they  will  be.  changed  by 


ti^1i%ve  predoeed  mnch  effect  epoo  them. 

Do  you  think  that  there  is  any  thing  in 
tbe  aMersil  diepoyition,  passiens»  or  preju- 
dicee  of  the  native  Indiana,  thai  would  lead 
tbeea  permanently  to  resist  the  s*leni 
apieraiion  of  caofes*  wbieh  wenU  thee  bmiI- 
tiply  to  them  the  hlemings  of  life,  ami 
Which  have  been  prodective  of  effects  aa 
inresisiible  as  beneficial  in  elhef  countriei^ 
Vid  among  other  clasaee  of  human  so^ 
ciely?^^I  ifk  not  inaiginff  it  would  lead 
them  to  resist  the  operation  ef  such  cauasa 
pereaanenAy  \  bol  that  iit  would  be  very 
leiig  heitoe  aoy  change  was  effected. 

Have  you  ever  heard  the  commt rcial 
(;Waeterand  praceedingaof  the  Company 
talked  of  by  these  natives^  who  eitlier 
dared  or  had  confideace  enough  in  you  to 
speak  on  the  subject,  in  teims  of  complaint 
or  disNspect  ?«-£  never  heard  the  com- 
mercial  character  of  the  Company  talked 
of  by  any  natives  except  with  respect. 

The  Chairman  reported  progrem^  and 
aiked  leave  to  sit  again. 

Trbgont  Elxction  —  PaocEBDiima 
AOLtmsT  TaoMAa  CaoeGOM^]  Lord  CUoc 
moved,  that  the  Resolution  which  upon  the 
9th  of  March  last  was  reported  from  the 
Select  Committee  appointed  to  try  and  de« 
termtne  the  merits  of  the  election  for  Tre* 
gony,  might  be  read ;  and  tbe  same  was 
reaa,  as  follows :  **  B^lved,  That  it  ap- 
pears to  this  Committee,  that  Thonme 
Croggon,  currier,  of  Truro»  did  endeavour 
to  procure  the  return  of  two  persons  to 
serve  in  parliament  for  the  borough  of 
Tregony,  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  aa 
Act  passed  in  the  49th  of  his  present  Ma» 
jesty,  ch.  118/'  He  then  moved,  "  That 
Thomas  Croggon,  currier,  of  Truro,  did 
openly  and  corruptly  endeavour  to  pro« 
cure  the  return  of  two  persons  to  serve  in 
parliament  for  the  borough  of  Tregony, 
by.  means  contrary  to  the  right  and  free* 
dom  oi  election,  and  contrary  to  the  lawa 
and  cooatkutiott  of  this  realm/'  If  this 
Besohition  was  agreed  to,  his  lordship  said 
he  ihoaM  move,  that  the  Attocney  Gene>- 
sal  be  directed  to  prosecute  Croggon  foe 
the  said  ofihncec 

The  first  Besolution  waa  unanimoualgp 
agreed  to ;  hu|  on  patting  the  aecond, 

Mr.  Aosesttggeeted,  that  it  wonid  be  the 
better  amy  to  Save  him  brought  to  the 
bar,  in  thefint  instance,  to  offer  what  de- 
fence he  might  judge  proper,  and  that  the 
House  flsight  afterwards  neal  with  him  ae 
they  •hoQld  think  fit.    He  doubled  mueh 
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whether  the  evidence  before  the  Commit- 
tee  would  be  sofficient  to  obtain  a  conric* 
tion  in  a  court  of  law. 

The  Speaker  observed,  that  ir  was  al- 
ways customary  for  the  House  to  give  so 
for  credit  to  the  Report  of  its  Committee 
as  not  to  allow  the  person  reported  against 
to  come  to  their  bar,  to  make  a  defence, 
as  if  to  a  fresh  charge.  It  vvas  the  cuttom, 
cither  to  commit  the  person  to  Newgate, 
or  to  the  custody  of  the  Serjeant  at  Arms 
at  once,  if  they  intended  to  take  the  mat- 
ter into  their  own  hands. 

Mr.  Bankei  proposed,  that  Thomas 
Croggon  should  be  committed  to  Newgate. 

lnr«  Wynn  had  no  doubt  but  that  the 
ofience  committed  was  a  misdemeanour, 
and  that  the  evidence  would  be  fully  suffi- 
cient to  have  him  convicted  of  it  in  a 
court  of  law.  His  own  letter  offering  to 
procure  the  return  for  a  sum  of  money, 
was  evidence  of  a  misdemeanour  as  com- 
plete as  the  case  of  Htnes  |o  the  duke  of 
Graftoo*  or  the  tin-man  to  Mr.  Addingtou. 
He  thought  that  it  would  be  better  to 
leave  it  to  the  Attoroey- General  to  pro- 
secute. 

After  some  further  conversation,  on  the 
suggestion  of  Mr.  Baokes,  it  was  resolved, 
**  That  the  said  Thomas  Croggon  be  for  his 
said  offence  taken  into  the  custody  of  the 
Serjeant  at  Arms." 

Matnootu  College.]  Mr.  Ryder  in 
pursuance  of  his  notice,  moved,  **  That 
there  be  laid  before  this  House,  copy  of 
the  course  of  Instructions  and  Lectures  in 
Dffvinityi  dogmatical  and  moral,  delivered 
at  the  royal  college  at  Maynooth  in  the 
year  \Si2," 

Mr.  W.  Piitgerald  was  sure  the  profes- 
sors of  that  college  were  not  only  willing, 
but  anxious  to  lay  such  a  copy  before  the 
House. 

Sir  John  Newport  contended  that  a  com- 
pliance with  the  motion  would  only  cause 
the  table  of  the  House  to  be  eilcumbered 
with  an  unwieldy  volume  and  lists  of  theo- 
logical lectures.  He  had  no  objection 
that  the  private  curiosity  of  the  right  hon. 

gentleman  should  be  gratified,  although 
e  thought  that  he  might  have  had  an 
opportonity  to  do  this  while  he  had  filled 
the  office  of  one  of  his  Majesty's  secreta^ 
vies  of  state,,  but  he  supposed  that  then  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  was  too  much  en- 
gaged in  digesting  the  Nightly  Watch 
Kli.  He  objected  to  the  motion,  because 
it  would  make  the  House  travel  out  of  iu 
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Mr.  Peel  thought  that  the  right  hon. 
baronet,  who  had.oflen  occasion  to  defend 
the  tenets  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  would 
have  been  happy  to  have  hi^d  an'  op por» 
tunity  of  acceding  to  a  motion  by  vrbich 
their  tenets  might  be  promulgated  and 
examined. 

Mr.  Wynn  remarked,  that  the  right  bon. 
mover  might  have  as  well  added,  that 
copies  should  be  required  of  all  the  ser- 
mons preached  by  Roman  Catholic  priests. 
If,  however,  only  one  member  wished  for 
the  papers,  it  was  sufficient  reason  mrby 
the  motion  shoufd  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Baikum  observed,  that  as  the  col- 
lege was  maintained  by  the  state,  and  was 
for  the  education  of  youth  in  a  religion 
which  was  not  that  of  the  state,  the  House 
had  surely  a  right  to  know  the  natare  of 
the  doctrines  taught  in  that  college.     The 
hon.  gentleman  who  had  been  pleased  to 
observe  that  it  would  be  as  well  to  move 
for  all  sermons  preached  by  Roman  Ca- 
tholic priests,  forgot  that  there  was  not 
any  analogy  between  the  doctrines  taught 
in  an  institution  supported  by  government, 
and  the  detached  sermons  of  individual 
preachers. 

Lord  Catilereagh  trusted  that  what  was 
wanted  would  not  be  so  volotninoua  as 
some  persons  seemed  to  imagine. 

Mr.  WkUbread  said,  that  if  the  House 
were  told,  that  because  the  college  of 
Maynooth  was  supported  by  government, 
therefore  they  had  a  right  to  know  what 
the  professors  of  the  college  taught  and 
preached,  it  might  as  well  be  said  that  be- 
cause government  paid  for  the  support  of 
the  church  of  England,  it  had  a  right  to 
know  all  that  its  ministers  taught  and 
preached.  He  took  the  motion  as  it  was 
given,  and  supposed  that  it  was  meant  the 
whole  lectures  delivered  in  the  college : 
really  it  was  more  ludicrous  than  irritaiing, 
to  have  a  motion  made  for  the  production 
of  a  mass  so  useless  and  so  imwieldy.  He 
wished  the  right  hon.  mover  would  alter 
his  motion,  so  as  to  put  the  college  to  less 
trouble,  and  the  House  to  less  expence* 

Mr.  Abercmmby  opposed  the  motion,  in 
the  shape  in  which  it  then  was. 

Mr.  Whitkftead  observed,  that  the  motion 
was  also  unjust,  because  it  required  pro* 
fessors  to  furnish  the  House  with  matter 
which  it  might  be  their  intention  to  give 
to  the  world  in  the  shape  of  a  book. 

Mr.  Rfdtr  was  inclined  to  alter  the  na« 
ture  of  his  motion,  and  to  specify  particu- 
larly the  lectures  upon  divinityj  dogmati- 
cal and  moral. 
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Lord  IkittTt  lopported  the  motion  io  its 
original  shape. 

Lord  Cattkrtagh  thought  that  the  object 
in  view  would  be  best  accomplished  by 
the  motion  as  originally  worded ;  and  that 
the  nature  of  the  motion  was  such  that  it 
would  meet  wifch  the  approbation  of  all 
the  friends  of  the  Roman  Catholics.  He 
objected  to  calling  for  particular  lectures; 
the  learned  body  would  give  the  docu- 
n>ents  to  the  House  in  the  most  acceptable 
shape. 

Mr.  fVhithrtad  proposed,  a^  an  amend- 
ment, that  the  motion  should  be  for  the 
heads  of  the  course  of  lectures. 

Colonel  harry  could  not  agree  to  this 
amendment's  because  the  House  did  not 
want  the  heads  of  the  lectures,  but  their 
aubstance. 

Afler  some  further  debate,  the  original 
motion  was  carried. 

Irish  Miscellaneous  Services.]  The 
Report  of  the  Committee  of  Supply  being 
brought  up.  On  the  resolution  respecting 
the  Board  of  Works  being  read. 

Sir  Jokn  Newport  said,  that  if  the  vote 
had  come  before  the  House  at  an  earlier 
hour  of  the  evening,  he  should  have  op- 
posed iu  This  vote  was  directly  in  con- 
travention of  the  agreement  respecting  the 
Irish  civil  list,  of  which  the  inviolability 
had'  been  so  strongly  urged,  but  which 
had  constantly  been  departed  from.  The 
sum  of  30,000/.  the  saving  from  the  civil 
list,  had  been  handed  over  to  the  privy 
purse,  while  this  expence  was  defrayed 
by  parliaments  The  inviolability  of  this 
act  should  not  be  urged  therefore  against 
a  reduction  of  the  pension  list. 

Mr.  Fatgeraii  said,  that  in  the  Ring's 
letter  onwhichthe  Act  in  question  was 
founded,  the  sum  in  question  was  proposed 
in  accordance  to  usage  ever  since  the 
Act  in  question  had  been  passed. 

Mr.  Bankes  objected  to  the  grant,  which 
after  some  discussion  between  general 
Mathew,  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  and  Mr.  Peel, 
was  agreed  to. 

On  the  Resolution  for  the  grant  of 
10,500/.  for  proclamations  in  Ireland  being 
read. 

Sir  J.  Newport  rose  to  express  his  sen- 
timents on  this  subject,  in  the  course  of 
the  discussion  of  which  on  a  former  night 
he  bad  been  alluded  to.  When  he  came 
into  office  in  the  spring  of  1806,  he  found 
the  estimates  prepared  by  his  predecessor, 
and  he  did  not  thmk  himself  to  blame 
under   those  circumstances  in  adopting 


them ;  hot  sappoeing  himself  to  have  beeji 
misled  in  the  instance  in  question,  he  did 
not  think  it  right  that  any  one  who  had 
adopted  a  measure  while  in  office  shoald 
be  prevented  from  profiting  by  ulterior 
information.  If  be  had  been  ill-advised 
on  the  occasion  in  question,  he  should  ne* 
vertheless  now  come  forward  to  opposa 
this  grant,'  which  had  a  pernicioos  in- 
fluence on  the  Irish  press.  From  ihm 
Press,  one  of  the  papers  encouraged  by  a 
share  of  this  annual  vote,  the  infamons  fa« 
bricatton  against  the  Catholics,  which  had 
excited  such  indignation,  had  issued. 

General  MaikoD  objected  to  the  vote, 
on  account  of  the  influence  exercised  by 
the  money  thus  granted  over  the  Irish 
press.  In  one  instance,  when  the  editor 
of  the  Clonmel  Herald  had  voted  in  favour 
of  him  (general  Mathew)  and  his  colleague, 
Mr.  Prittie,*in  the  election  of  1812,  the 
proclamations  were  withdrawn  from  that 
paper,  and  the  goods  of  the  proprietor, 
sold  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  govern* 
ment,  though  the  most  respectable  security 
in  the  county  was  ofi&red  for  its  payment. 
To  the  Dublin  Correspondent  400/.  per* 
annum  was  paid,  and  the  Kilkenny  paper* 
having  inserted  some  articles  in  favour  of 
the  people,  the  government  desired  the 
proprietor  to  send  in  his  quarterly  account, 
which  cfiectually  prevented  the  insertion 
of  all  such  articles. 

Mr.  FUtgerald  denied  the  fact  concern* 
ing  the  Clonmel  Herald.  When  be  came 
into  office  he  found  that  paper  among 
others  a  year  and  a  half  in  arrear  for  the 
advertisement  duty,  and  had  ordered  the 
commissioner  to  secure  the  immediate 
payment.  He  never  knew  the  editor  was 
a  voter  for  Tipperary.  (Here  general 
Mathew  said  across  the  House  "  during 
the  general  election/')  If  any  man  dared 
to  deny  what  he  had  stated  as  the  fact, 
even  the  walls  of  parliament  should  not 
protect  him.  As  to  what  had  been  said 
by  the  right  hon.  baronet,  the  fact  of  the 
vote. having  been  proposed  during  his  ad* 
ministration,  was  be  should  have  thought 
a  bar  to  his  objecting  to  it  in  the  present 
case. 

General  Mathew  noticed  what  had  fallen 
from  the  last  speaker  in  strong  terms.  He 
would  not  repeat  the  words  of  the  right 
hon.  gentleman.  The  right  hon.  genue* 
man  had  spoken  within,  he  (general  Ma* 
tbew)  would  speak  without  the  walls  of 
parliament. 

Lord  CoMiereagh  was  satisfied  the  hon. 
general  did  not  mean  seriously  to  impute 
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a  Miberatto  vntrotb  ik^  hit  right  Mb> 
friend.  H«  hoped  therefor^  lie  woald 
bate  no  objection  tb  state  what  had  fallen 
from  him  to  have  preeetsled  from  ttitcoti- 
ception,  and  be  tnisied  the  bealaeii  would 
go  no  foKber. 

Mr.  FiiSBgeraU,  if  he  feU  that  in  the 
warmth  of  debate  he  had  been  betrayed 
into  any  improper  ekpresaion,  woeld  net 
l>e  ashamed  to  retraot ;  on  the  contrary, 
he  sboold  think  inch  letnittathHi  meat 
honearable.  Hating  been  charginl  with 
acts  of  gross  Gorruptii»li|  he  hsfd  repelled 
the  accusation  by  soeh  a  statement  as  he 
had  thought  would  have  been  sitk^lhetdry 
to  the  hon.  general  himself.  ContraTy  to 
all  parliamentary  uaage^  a  doubt  had  beeii 
thrown  on  this  his  vindicationi  and  he  had 
then  said  that  if  it  was  impeted  to  hies 
that  he  denied  what  he  had  dene,  or  dene 
what  he  disavowed,  not  even  the  whlli  of 
parliameat  would  restrain  his  feelings.  He 
left  it  to  the  Hoaee  to  say  whether  or  Hot 
he  WBs  justified,  but  till  the  expression 
Which  had  called  forth  that  whkb  had 
fallen  from  him  was  retracted,  he  could 
not  retract  what  he  bed  adtanefol. 

Lord  (MwHereagh  said,  it  had  appeared  to 
his  right  hon.  fViend  thait  a  doubt  Was 
thrown  upon  what  he  had  oflfered  by  the 
hon.  general.  This,  as  the  k^n,  general 
could  have  no  wish  to  impute  an  ui^truth 
to  the  right  hon.  gentlenMn>  he  thought 
he  ccold  have  no  difficulty  in  disavow- 
ing it. 

Sir  H*  FanuU  offered  a  few  conciliatory 
observations. 

General  MaflAew  said,  what  he  had  stated 
he  had  stated  on  the  authority  of  a  letter 
which  he  had  in  his  pocket ;  the  writer  of 
the  letter  was  ready  to  come  forward  to 
prove  what  he  therein  advanced.  He  had 
aceuaed  the  governioent  of  esercising  un- 
due) improper,  and  corrupt  inflaenee. 
Whether  the  right  hon.  gentleman  hod  a 
right  to  take  it  up>  it  was  not  for  him  to 
lay.  He  had  preferred  the  charge  against 
the  government,  and  he  would  stand  by  it. 

The  Speaker  said,  after  such  words  had 
been  used,  it  was  the  duty  pf  the  House  to 
interfere.  The  course  to  be  pursued  in 
•nch  cases  was  distinctly  marked  out.  It 
was  for  the  House  to  require  oi'  the  parties 
«  promise  to  proceed  no  farther.  He 
therefure  felt  it  his  duty  to  call  on  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  and  the  hon.  general 
to  pledge  themselves  that  they  Would 
carry  this  business  no  further.  | 

Mr.  Futt^crald  repeated,  that  he  should 
be  willing  (o  retract  any  indiscreet  ex* 
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preaaion  which  might  have  eaci^ed  from 
him.  The  expression,  however^  evhicli 
had  given  ribe  io  this  conv^sation,  vias 
not  retracted*  and  till  that  was  dianvowcd 
tbfcre  was  n6  alternative  |  tiH  then  not 
even  the  high  displeasure  of  thnk  manem- 
bly  should  induce  hiia  to  retraet  wbaa  he 
hud  said. 

The  Speaker  said  the  ruleli  of  thht  House 
were^  to  be  held  ^ranount  to  every  per- 
sonal  feeling.  What  arose  iktre  maat 
end  there.  He  was  therefore  convifKred 
that  neither  of  the  parties  would,  be- 
cause mither  oUght  to  refuse  to  give  tbst 
pledge  which  the  House  had  a  right  to 
require.  He  then  tailed  upin  Mr.  Fits- 
gerald. 

Mr.  FiitgerdU  was  ready  Id  iet  any  »• 
ample  that  the  House  might  be  entitled  to 
expect  from  him.  He  had  never  said  any 
step  would  be  originated  on  his  part 
which  was  inconsistent  with  the  forms  of 
the  House. 

Mr.  R.  Peel  hoped  the  hon.  general 
would  feel  it  intumbent  o^i  him  to  retract 
the  expression  he  had  used,  as  be  could 
have  no  Wish  io  itepute  an  untruth  to  his 
right  hon.  friend. 

G«ne#al  MoMmt  Expressed  hitaaelf  wiH- 
ing  to  coAform  to  the  wishes  of  the  Hone. 
if  the  word  *  dare^'  aa  used  by  ^e  right 
hon.  gentlemanly  waa  stilted  iloi  to  bare 
been  used  in  an  ofiensive  aenae. 

Lord  CdsiierMgh  said  the  word  '  d)u%' 
had  only  been  used  bypothetftally-^if 
any  one  imputed  i  falsehood  to  the  right 
hon.  gentteman.  The  hon.  general  net 
meaning  to  do  tbia^  mUst  feel  the  expres- 
aion  could  not^lpply  to  hitn  in  an  olfifen* 
sive  sense. 

General  Maikiw  repealed,  he  had  only 
meant  the  charge  gaierally  againat  the 
goverament. 

Mn  Fii^endd,  as  the  hon.  ghneral  bad 
not  meant  to  impute  an  untruth  to  him, 
had  no  hesitation  in  sayings  not  toly  that 
he  hoped  the  f^hole  business  would  be 
obliterated  from  recollection  btoth  in  and 
out  of  the  House,  bet  that  he  should  ex* 
ceedingly  lament  if  ever  the  subject  wu 
again  revived  * 

General  Maihew  said  be  had  only 
thought  the  language  of  the  right  boo. 
gentleman  rather  extraordinary,  coming 
as  it  did  from  one  with  whom  he  had  been 
in  habita  of  private  friendship. 

The  conversation  here  dropped ;  and 
the  remaining  Resolutions  of  the  Report 
were  agreed  to  without  discussion. 
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HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

Wcdnadti^t  ^pil  1  i. 
PariTiott  fROtf  Tii9  Mmsmnaut  So- 

TIAN    KbLI^IOM  in  IlCDIA.]      M^«    Wkiln 

brotd  furesepifiil  %  P«tili«i  from  the  trea- 
•iirer»  tecre  taries^  dir^iorib  a»d  m«nWf9 
•f  a  oertaio  TalimUfy  toieiety,  kaown  by 
the  aane  of  Um  Mwiontry  Society^  kitiw 
tuted  in  17Q5,  wkue  sok  Q^ieci  is  %» 
9^fead  amoqg  hcaihea  and  o^r  uoen* 
lightened  nations,  the  knowledge  of  the 
CbrMliaa  reUgioib  if  Uii^  forth» 

**  Tfaal  tk«  iohabit»nU  of  tke  popolous 
yef  io«»  in  India*  which  farm  an  inpafftaot 
poriion  of  the  British  empive,  being  iot 
volfed  in  the  most  deptotable  «laae  of 
ii»oral  darkness,  aad  under  the  influence  of 
the  0eal  ahominaMe  and  degrading  su- 
perstitions, haira  a  pre-eminent  clain  an 
the  compassionate  feelings  and  benevolent 
serrices  of  British  Christians ;    and  that 
this    sympathetic    disposition    has    been 
powerfully  felt  throughout  the  kingdom, 
and  plans  have  been  formed,  and  adequate 
mitnimeals  and  funds  provided,  for  the 
porpoae  of  extending  toe  knowledge  of 
the  Chf  istian  religion  in  India ;  and  that 
the  charters  which  have  been  granted  to 
the  East  India  Company  have  provided, 
ihnt  every  pevion  desirous  of  proceeding 
to  and  residing  in  that  country,  should 
previously  ohtata  a  License  for  thai  pur* 
pose  from  the  directors  of  that  Company ; 
end  that,  although  this  regulation  may 
have  been  proper  and  necessary  fev  com* 
leercia)  and  politkel  pnrposea,  yoi  the 
petitioners  hembly  conceive  that  it  was 
not  intended  to  impede  the  progress  of 
Christianity,  or  placo  under  the  cQ0tf<rtil 
of  the  directors  a  sufayect  ao  intimately 
connoeted  with  the  moral  and  intelleeUial 
condition  of  man  and  his  final  destiny ; 
smd  that  this  power,  ao  vested  in  the  Com- 
pany, has  unhappily  bees  the  occasion  of 
obotructing,  in  a  great  degree,  the  osecu* 
lion  of  those  bepevelent  plans  which  had 
for  their  ohjeei  the  propagation  of  the 
Christian  religion  in  India ;  and  that  the 
opinions  which  have  been  expressed,  both 
as  to  tho  impi acticability  of  attaieing  this 
ebjecl,  and  the  danger  ojf  civil  commotion 
in  attempting  ii,  are  regarded  by  the  poli* 
lionera  as  €oundod  either  in  prejudice  or 
misappnrbonaioot  and  are  demonstrptod  lo 
be  erronooua  by  the  evidenOb  of  facts; 
and  Uiai  the  Missionary  8ooioty»  through 
the  kiodnom  of  the  eaeeuiive  govommenlj 
which  they  havo  on  all  oGcaaions  expo- 
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rionead  and  mosl  gialefnlly  acknowkdge, 
haeo  for  several  years  past  hadmisaionary 
itationa.  in  the  celenica  of  the  Cape  of 
Qooid  liopo,  BemerarOy  Trinidad,  Tohag<i» 
and  also  on  the  continent  of  India,  uid 
they  are  willing  to  appeal  to  the  gover* 
aora  pveaiding  over  Ihem  aa  to  the  cba* 
racier  awl  prooeodiaga  of  their  miasioA* 
aries,  and  as  lo.the  ooadncl  of  thoae  who 
attend  on  iheiv  ioftmclioos  ;  i^nd  that  the 
missionaaioa  aent  onl  b^r  the  pelitioners« 
dearons  only  of  protection^  and  not  seek* 
ing  to  bo  invested  witi^  chrti  aatbority, 
wRl  not  have  the  power,  any  more  thaa 
iho  inolin^tion,  to  promote  Christianity  by 
means  of  coercion,  it  would,  moreoveri  ta!e 
iaconsiatenl  with  their  principles,  as  also 
with  their  anccesa,  which  requires  a  peace* 
hil  and  not  a  diatnrbed  atate  of  aoeiety, 
and  that,  in  the  propagation  of  Chrtsti* 
anity  in  India,  their  missionaries  are  in- 
struoted  nel  to  excite  the  prejndioea  of  the 
natives  by  declamations  against  their  an- 
persiitiaos,  bat  to  rety  for  tbeir  aaccosa 
upon  the  diisne  UeasMig  attending  a  can« 
did  statement  of  the  eaidencoa  which  ana* 
lain  the  Christian  roligioa^  of  the  sacred 
doctrines,  promises,  ana  precepts  of  which 
it  principally  consiala,  and  on  their  axesn* 
plary  and  blamolem  lives,  alleaded  by 
deedf  of  kindness  and  good-witt  to  thin 
natives;  and  that  tho  politionera  aro  noi 
morely  willing,  bat  very  deairoaa^  that  the 
government  b<>th  at  home  and  in  India 
ahoold  be  fully  acquainted  both  with  their 
pnnciplea  aod  their  measorea,  by  arbich  it 
will  appear  that  the  aaiaaionarioa  receive 
fiull  inairaction  on  Iho  great  Chrialiatt 
principloa  which  focaa  good  and  peaceable 
aobjeets,  and  uaeibi  meo^eH  of  civil  ao« 
clety  ;  and  thai  the  poti|ienosa,  being 
moat  firmly  attached  to  the  oonati|ution  of 
this  coontry,  and  ardeoil^  deairooa  of  in 
true  proapefiay,  digmly,  and  perpetoiQr* 
aad  being  convinced  that  tho  atabiliiy  and 
glory  of  Christian  nattona  depend  on  the 
practice  of  Christian  dotioa,  aro  oonsciouf 
that,  in  endeavonriag  lo  diAne  the  pvin* 
ciplea  of  Chriatianity  to  tl^e  nimoil  extent 
of  the  British  dominions  and  influence, 
they  aro  acting  on  the  purest  principleo 
of  patriotism,  and  rendering  the  most  ira* 
pmlant  sorvieos  to  their  country;  and 
that,  in  coolbrmity  with  these  views,  the 
petitioners  receive  the  highest  saiisfaetion 
from  the  Rosolotion  of  the  House,  passed 
in  the  year  1799,  viz.  **  That  it  is  the  pe- 
culiar aod  bouoden  duty  of  the  British 
legislature  to  promote,  by  all  just  and 
pmiont  nioona#  the  intereati  and  happi* 
(8G) 
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Lord  Qutlereagh  said,  that  after  the  eti- 
dtDce  was  concluded,  there  would  be  a 
necessity  of  submittiog  certain  Resolutions 
to  the  House,  as  a  foundation  for^the  Bill 
which  must  be  brought  in :  these  resolutions 
would  be  debated  at  great  length,  and  the 
same  would  afterwards  be  the  case  with 
the  Bill ;  be  must  therefore  persist  in  his 
motion. 

A  division  then  took  place;  for  the 
motion  95:  against  it  37.— The  noble  lord 
then  said,  that  as  the  Committee  had  come 
to  the  decision  they  had  done,  that  decision 
would  be  reported  to  the  House,  and  the 
House  would  agree  or  disagree  with  their 
Beport  as  they  thought  proper.  In  the 
mean  time,  it  would  be  the  business  of  the 
Committee  to  proceed  with  the  examina- 
tion of  witnesses,  and  to  make  as  much 
progress  therein  as  was  in  their  power. 

Minutes  of  the  Evidence  taken 
before  the  committee  of  the  whole 
House  of  Commons  on  the  East  India 
Company's  Affairs.  CConiinuedj]*  The 
Committee  then  proceeded  with  the  Eza* 
*  mi  nation  of  Witnesses. 

Colonel  Thomas  Munro  was  again  called 
in  and  examined  by  the  Committee, 
to  the  following  purport : 

Would  not  a  considerable  reduction  in 
^  the  expence  of  the  transportation  of  cot- 
ton naturally  gi?e  advantages  to  the  pur- 
chaser of  cottod  in  India,  with  a  view  to 
its  sale  in  this  country,  and  thereby  tend 
to  enable  him  either  to  gi?e  an  advanced 
price  in  India  or  to  dispose  of  it  upon 
more  moderate  terms  here?— The. reduc- 
tion of  the  charge  of  freight,  in  so  far  as 
it  would  enable  the  cotton  to  come  to  this 
country,  would  certainly  increase  the 
quantity.-^Cotton  in  India  does  not  yield 
a  greater  profit  in  general  than  common 
grain,  because  the  demand  for  it  is  not 
veey  ^nsiderable ;  but  every  increase  of 
the  demand,  which  should  raise  the  price, 
wookl  likewise  extend  the  cultiFation  and 
increase  the  quantity  of  produce.  1  be- 
lieve  that  orders  have  at  different  times 
been  sent  by  the  government  of  India,  to 
encourage  the  growth  of  cottoo,  btit  I  do 
not  know  of  any  other  article  for  which 
orders  have  been  sent— I  should  have  no 
doubt  that  if  persons  skilled  in  cotton  were 
admitted  into  the  interior  of  India,  they 
would  probably  find  the  means  of  im- 
proving the  quality  of  the  cotton. 

Accofdins  to  your  opinion,  would  not 
an  open  trade  gifeadditiooal  facilities  and 


encouragement  to  suoh  persons  as  have 
been  described  in  the  last  question,  to  ac- 
complish those  objects  ?— I  am  of  opinion 
that  all  those  facilities  might  be  given  aa 
the  trade  now  stands,  whh  proper  regula- 
tions, by  granting  such  persons  licences  to 
proceed  to  the  interior,  and  settle  in  the 
situations  they  best  liked. 

You  have  stated,  that  the  opening  of  the 
Indian  trade  to  the  private  merchants  of 
this  country  would  not  be  dangerous,  if 
confined  in  India  to  the  three  presiden- 
cies ;  might  not  the  other  ports  to  which 
the  honourable  Company's  ships  resort, 
be  added  with  equal  security,  under  the 
same  restraints,  as  to  Europeans,  as  now 
prevail  at  the  presidencies  r«— It  could  not 
be  extended  to  all  the  ports  to  which  the 
Company's  vessels  now  resort,  without 
considerable  danger  to  the  peace  of  the 
country,  because  the  ships  of  private  tra- 
ders are  not  under  the  same  discipline  aa 
those  of  the  Company ;  they  must  be  con- 
fined either  to  the  principal  settlements, 
or  to  such  settlements  as  have  an  European 
garrison  and  European  magistrates  esta^ 
blished. 

In  such  ports  as  have  those  establish- 
ments, or  where  European  traders  might 
be  placed  under  the  necessary  restraints 
is  it  your  opinion  that  a  free  access  might 
be  allowed  without  danger  ?— I  think  that 
in  such  places  it  might  be  allowed  without 
danger;  there  might  be  some  inconve- 
nience occasionally,  but  I  should  supposa 
there  could  be  no  danger. 

Are  not  the  goods  of  the  interior  brought 
in  great  abundance  to  the  principal  sea- 
ports by  the  natives^  cheaper  than  if  this 
was  done  by  European  agency  ?— Thej 
are. 

When  the  European  merchants  settled 
at  the  principal  seaports,  require  particular 
articles  from  the  interior^  do  they  not, 
generally  speaking*  find  it  more  for  their 
advantage  to  employ  natives  for  this  pur- 
pose, than  to  proceed  into  the  interior 
themselves  ?— I  believe  that  on  such  occa- 
sions they  always  employ  natives ;  thaS 
there  is  scarcely  an  instance  of  their  going 
themselves. — I  imagine  that  if  the  trada 
were  opened  as  proposed,  the  resort  of 
Europeans  to  the  interior  for  some  timo 
would  be  considerable;  because  Euro- 
peans going  from  this  country,  not  being 
acquainted  with  the  customs  of  the  coun- 
try, would  be  more  sanguine  in  their  ex- 
pectations of  profit  by  going  to  the  inte- 
rior, than  those  Europeans  are  who  have 
beeajome  time  settled  in  India#  and  know 
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that  no  advantage  can  be  gained  by  going 
in  person  into  the  interior. — I  think  that 
private  traders  going  into  the  interior, 
whatever  their  habits  might  be,  would  be 
likely  to  commit  excesses,  for  I  scarcely 
ever  knew  an  instance  of  any  European 
trader  coming  into  the  interior  without 
being  involved  in  some  dispute  with^  the 
natives. 

Have  you  known  of  any  instances  of 
private  traders  going  into  the  interior  and 
committing  those  disturbances  ?— I  have 
heard  of  many  instances,  although  I  can- 
not exactly  recollect  particulars.  In  the 
district  in  which  "I  wa»  myself,  that  ceded 
by  the  Nizam,  there  was  only  one  Euro- 

Fean  trader  came  into  the  country  while 
resided  in  it ;  be  applied  to  me  for  a 
place  to  pat  op  in  for  a  few  days  ;  I  sent 
an  order  to  the  head  man  of  the  village  to 
accommodate  him  for  tivo  or  three  days ; 
he  was  shown  into  an  empty  hoose,  the 
master  of  which  had  gone  on  a  pilgrimage ; 
he  remained  there  above  a  month,  the 
master  returned  ;  the  private  trader,  whe- 
ther a  man  of  quiet  habits  or  otherwise  I 
do  not  know,  would  not  quit  the  house  ; 
the  owner  returned,  and  complained  to  roe ; 
I  directed  the  private  trader  to  quit  the 
house,  which  he  did,  after  receiving  the 
order,  in  the  coarse  of  two  or  three  days : 
it  was  fortunate  for  the  owner  that  he  (the 
private  trader)  was  a  Dane  ;  had  he  been 
an  Enetishman,  he  would  most  probably 
have  kicked  oat  the  owner,  for  presuming 
to  molest  an  Englishman  m  his  castle,  and 
it  would  have  required  a  suit  at  law  to 
eject  faim.  I  find  no  difference  in  traders ; 
whether  their  habits  are  quiet  or  not  when 
they  quit  this  country,  they  are  very  seldom 
quiet  when  they  find  themselves  among 
an  unresisting  people,  over  whom  they 
can  exercise  their  authority ;  for  every 
trader  goiiig  into  India  is  considered  as 
•ome  person  connected  with  the  govern- 
ment. I  have  heard,  that  within  these 
two  or  three  years,  I  think  in  Bengal,  in 
1610,  private  traders,  indigo  merchants, 
have  put  inhabitants  of  the  country  in  the 
itocks,  have  assembled  their  followers  Ihd 
given  battle  to  each  other,  and  that  many 
have  been  wounded. 

Do  not  our  treaties  with  the  native 
princes  of  India,  prohibit  their  entertain- 
rog  Earopeans  and  Americans  in  their 
service,  without  the  permission  of  govern- 
ment ?•— Our  treaties  with  the  principal 
Indian  states  prohibit  their  entertaining 
Earopeans,  ana  I  believe  Americans,  with- 
•at  the  parmissioa  of  government ;   bat  I 


still  think  that,  notwithstanding  those 
treaties,  they  would  entertain  them,  al- 
though not  iu  great  numbers ;  nota.^  bodies 
of  troops,  they  would  retain  them  as  arti- 
ficers of  different  kinds ;  but  there  are  also 
many  feudatories  under  all  those  great 
states,  who  would  entertain  Europeans 
without  any  reserve,  and  without  any  con- 
troul  from  their  government. 

Which  are  the  feudatory  states  to  which 
you  allude  ? — I  could  not  particularize  the 
whole  of  them,  because  I  imagine  there 
are  above  a  hundred  zemindars  and  poly- 
gars  of  all  descriptions,  petty  rajahs,  such 
as  the  rajah  of  Solapoor  under  the  I^izam, 
who  would  give  refuge  to  all  persons,  not 
only  Europeans,  had  they  gone  there,  but 
to  all  rebels,  both  from  the  Company's 
territories  and  those  of  the  Nizam. 

Would  it  be  possible,  in  your  opinion, 
for  the  principal  native  princes  of  India, 
or  their  feudatories,  to  entertain  such  Eu- 
ropeans or  Americans  in  their  service, 
without  the  knowledge  of  our  political  re- 
sidents at  the  native  courts  of  those  princes? 
— Such  Europeans  could  not,  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  resident,  be  entertained 
by  the  native  princes  in  their  own  capi« 
tals  \  but  they  might  be  entertained  in 
other  parts  Of  the  country<  and  likewbe  by 
all  their  petty  tributaries,  without  its  ever 
reaching  the  knowledge  of  any  resident. 

You  have  stated,  that  there  exists  no 
religious  prejadica  among  the  natives  of 
India  against  the  use  of  British  manufac* 
tures,  but  that  long  established  habit,  and 
the  greater  cheapness  of  their  own  com- 
modities, lead  the  natives  to  give  those  a 
preference;  in  as  far,  therefore,  as  this 
question  has  reference  to  the  poverty  of 
the  people,  would  not  the  increased  wealth 
of  the  natives  produce  the  same  effect  as 
the  great  reduction  of  price  mentioned  by 
you  in  augmenting  the  demand  for  our 
commodities,  since  in  both  cases  the  goods 
would  equally  fall  within  the  means  of  the 
respective  purchasers  ?— I  have  said,  in  an 
answer  to  a  former  question,  that  any  Im- 
provement in  the  circumstances  of  the  na- 
tives, woald  induce  them  to  apply  their 
superfluous  wealth,  rather  to  the  purchase 
of  their  own  commodities,  than  of  those 
sent  from  Europe ;  becaose  I  have  not  ob- 
served,  that,  among  the  rich  natives,  those 
who  have  superfluous  wealth,  there  is  any 
more  disposition  to  purchase  our  commo- 
dities than  among  the  poor. 

Is  not  the  woollen  or  hair  manufactore, 
alluded  to  by  you  in  your  evidence  last 
nighty  as  in  common  use  among  the  m* 
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lives  of  India,  called  Th^  Comply ;  tad  are 
not  tbo$e  comelies  chiefly  used  by  the 
lower  classies  ? — The  comelies  are  a»ed 
both  by  the  lower  classes  and  the  higher 
classes ;  the  lower  classes  have  the  coarser 
sort,  the  higher  classes  the  finer. 

Are  they  not  necessary,  in  every  part 
of  India,  to  guard  i^gainst  the  inclemencies 
of  the  weather,  particularly  the  rainy  sea- 
son ? — They  are  necessary  in  almost  every 
part  of  India  to  guard  against  the  incle- 
loencies  of  the  season. 

Have  you  observed  that  those  comelies/ 
particularly  the  coarser  kind,  are  conpimon 
articles  of  dress  among  the  higher  pLassea 
of  natives? — I  have  not  observed  the 
higher  classes  of  the  natives  ose  the  coarser 
kind  in  common  dress ;  many  of  the  higher 
classes  of  the  natives  do  not  use  either  the 
coarser  or  the  finer  kind ;  oiany  of  them 
use  shawls  in  place  of  them,  and  quilted 
cotton  and  silk  stuff,  wlxich  are  eqq^Ily 
waxm  as  comelies ;  comelies  ac^  in,  mor^ 
general  use  among  the  poorer  tha,a  the 
richer  class.— I  allude  both  to  the  ceded 
districts  and  to  the  neighbouring  coun- 
tries.— I  do  not  know  whether  they  ace  in 
general  use  among  the  higher  classes  io 
other  parts  of  India  or  i^ot ;  I  only  knov 
ihey  are  in  very  general  use,  as  "fa;:  as 
Poonah. — I  believe  a  native  of  rank  would 
be  ashamed  to  appear  abroad  in  a  coarse, 
comely,  either  in  o^her  parts  of  Indii^,  or 
in  those  which  I  have  been  describing. 

Is  there  any  such  sense  of  shame  in  res- 
pect of  broadcloth,  asi  an  article  of  dress  ? 
—I  do  not  know  that  there  is  |iny  sense  of 
sjiame  with  respect  to  broadcloth,  because 
I  believe  that  no  broadcloth  of  so  coarse  a 
kind  goes  out  to  India,  as  to  make  him 
ashamed  of  wearing  i^. — I  believe  that 
they  find  their  own  comelies  better  adapt- 
ed to  the  purpose  for  which  they  require 
them,  than  broadcloth. — I  am  not  snre  that 
the  natives  prefer  broadclotb«even  in  those, 
countries  where  they  have  not  the  fiiier 
comelies,  to  their  own  quilted  cottons  and 
silks.—!  never  sew  a  native  of  India  dressed 
in  a  gown  made  of  broadcloth  in  the  rainy 
season,  or  in  any  other  season;  I  have 
seen  natives  occasionally  use  broadcloth« 
but  not  made  into  gowns,  but  thrown  ov^ 
their  shoulders,  as  it  came  from  the  loom. 
—I  have  heard  that  this  habit  was  some- 
iimes  used  among  the  richer  natives^  alpng 
the  west  part  of  India,  towards  Bombay 
and  Surat. 

Are  not  great  quantities  of  iron,  steel, 
copper,  lead,  and  tin,  now  in  common  use 
ainpng  the  natives  of  India  ?— -Iron  aod 


cppper  ase  in  great  use  among  the  oar 
tiyes  of  India ;  but  I  do  not  ren\ember 
having  seen  or  heard  of  much  lead  or 
tin  being  in  use  among  them.— They 
use  tin  for  tinning  their  copper  pots,  and  I 
believe  for  other  purposes. 

As  those  articles  are  now  in  con^iMui 
use  among  the  natives  of  India,  would  not 
the  greater  wealth  of  those  natives  occa- 
sion a  greater  demand  for  the  nrticles  in 
question? — ^I  believe  that  would  occasion 
some  increase  of  the  demand,  that  those 
who  have  not  a  copper  pot  just  now  wonld 
buy  one ;  but  I  do  not  apprehend  that 
those  nativesi,  who  now  have  a  sufficient 
stock  of  copper  pots  (or  their  domestic 
purposes,  would  take  a^y  more.-*I  do  not 
know  that  thiere  would  he  any  considerable 
in/ci;ease  of  demand  foif  iron ;  they  have 
abundaJ^c^  of  iron,  and  \  believe  very 
cheap. 

Is  it  withjn  your  knowledge^  or  ^ate  yo4| 
exrer  l^ard,  that  iiji  Bombay  iu  partijcuiar 
theife  i/f  not  a  single  native  of  eounenca 
who  ^oes  not  ujie  European  carriages;  that 
Df  any  natives  have  an  establishn^ent  of  six 
or  eight  carriages,  and  several  of  those 
sopK^rb  equipages  ? — ^I  have  not  beard  par* 
ticulaftly  whajt  equipages  are  used  by  thio 
principal  native  inhabitants  of  Botnbay, 
nut  I  believe  th^t  they  are  chiefly  Parsees^ 
not  Hi^oos. 

Have  voa  ever  beard  that  thiere  is  not  a 
native  of  eminence  in  Bombay,  whether 
Parsee,  Mahon^edan,  or  l^i,i^oQ,  that  baa 
not  a  house  superbly  Airnisl^d  with  ^ttr 
ropeaa  furniture  ?«*No,  I  cannp^  say  that 
ever  I  have  heard  of  the  partiqulac  If  ind  of 
house  in  which  the  principai  natives  of 
Bon»l^ay  reside. 

Axe  not  the  finer,  and  soqne  of  t^e  i^ore 
elegant  manuCsjCtures  of  Britain,  afsa  ia 
demand  among  the  r^icher  natives ;  ele- 
gant guns,  for  exampl^  pistols,  watch^ 
and  articles  of  that  description  ?-r-I  believe 
tlyatanVMig^  vory  few  of  U^e  richer  na* 
tives,  such  articles  as  pistolaani)  gups  are 
sometimes  in  demand, bo^  very  seldom;  I 
.believe  they  ratbier  ei^pept  i^ni  aa  pre- 
sents th^n  as  articljes  to  bP  purchs^d^nnl 
believe  they  are  pleas^4  wi^M^n^  aa.gae* 
Isents. 

If  you  were  to  be  informed  from  good 
authority  of  commissions  being  actoaUy- 
sent  to  England  by  natives  for  those  aih 
tides,  for  their  own  use,  would  yeu  be  in- 
duced  to  believe  that  the  coQspmptioii  oC 
those  articles  might  become  mora  gene- 
ral, if  the  means  of  the  natives  adailled 
of  their  being  purcbaied  ?-*rI  abould  aop^ 
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posD  that  if  th?  D^t^vM  seot  cpwDiwi^ns 
to  £oglan4  for  the  pmrt^blffe  of  tbpiie  ami* 
cle««  and  a^icrwardi  re peatud  their  C!09i« 
misfions  occationaUy,  that  the  coq^qi9|^ 
tioa  would  he  ext^ed ;  bai  X  believe  \k 
frequently  happens  thai  they  give  a  oooi- 
mission  for  articles,  and  do  not  r^paaft  i^  % 
second  Uvia  after  havivf  set4Ei  theos* 

In  any  of  the  ^oi^itries  which  yon  haf# 
▼  isited,^  have  yon  ever  seen  Nofwich 
sbawU  in  iisi^  among  th^  iiatifae«  or  de^ 
you  know,  ^r  h^ve  van  ever  ht»^»  whe^ 
ther  they  are  admise4  ^"^A  u^ed  by  natives 
in  other  parts  of  India  ?^  havo  waver 
seea  su^h  shawls  in  use  among  the  aalives : 
but  from  my  awn  observation  ef  iha  tasie 
of  the  natives,  I  have  ofteA  thonght  that 
they  would,  be  an  article  mere  lUcely  to 
find  a  sale  in  ladiaA  than  most  of  the  £uio- 
pean  articles  that  go  there* 

You  have  represented  the  habiU  and 
mannera  of  the  native  Indians  to  be  very 
muoh  fijied,  and  Uttle  prone  to  ehange ; 
hav^e  yen  ever  contevApJaAed  the  effect  of 
long  established  despotism*  in  necessarily 
producing  such  a  stale  ef  maulers  in  every 
society  ?«-I  believe  that  there  baa  been 
long  established  despotism  amongst  mest 
of  the  nations  of  Asia ;  but  chat  tbeir 
manners  have  not  been  equally  fixed  ae 
those  of  tbe  Hindoos.«-l  tbiak  that  those 
babiu  and  manners,  being  of  so  fixed  a 
natufe,  are  less  owing  to  the  despotism  of 
their  government*  than  to  their  own  civil 
institutions. — ^Tbe  nature  of  Indian  govern- 
ments* in  general*  is  that  of  a  pure  despo- 
tism* but  usually  mildly  administered.— 
The  ancient  governmenu  in  India*  in  my 
opinion*  have  very  little  resemblahce  to 
the  former  feudal  institutiona  of  £un>pe. 

Have  you  ever  contemplated  the  effiicls 
of  commerce  in  the  western  world*  the 
share  it  has  had  in  oversetting  or  soAeoing 
the  despotisms*  and  changing  the  estab- 
lished maonecs  of  Europe*  and  in  improv- 
ing and  enlightening  the  state  of  Suropeaa 
•ociatv  generally  ?-*!  have  seen  and  ob- 
served that  the  effisct  of  commerce,  haa 
beea  that  of  very  gnatly  leading  to  the 
enlighleiiing  of  moot  o(  the  nations  of 
Europe. 

Heve  not  those  bleisiiiga  and  improve- 
mewls  been  established  ia  Europe*  in  very 
nangr  cases*  in  despite  of  strong  local  and 
nat^lwl  prejudices ;  and  even  in  despite 
of  the  moat  strenuous  effiwta  of  human 
power  to  oppose  them  ?<— I  believe  that 
they  hove.— J£  the  mannera  and  cuatoma 
o£  the  Indiasa  are  to  be  changed*  I  think 
it  likely  that  they  will  be  ehmiged  by 
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commorQe  ;  bui  commerce  iou  net  seem 
to^Mvo  produced  much  effect  upon  theaa. 

Do  you  think  that  there  is  sAy  thing  \m 
the  ualursil  diapo^itioo*  passions*  or  preju- 
dices of  the  nattvf  Indians*  thai  would  lead 
thevn  permas^ntly  to  resist  the  stlenl 
operation  of  cauf es»  which  would  thus  aaol- 
t^ply  to  them  the  hleaiingB  of  life*  and 
which  have  been  productive  of  effects  aa 
irresistible  as  beneficial  in  oAhev  countriei^ 
Vid  among  other  clasaee  of  husAan  so«» 
cieAyP-ml  da  not  ioasgiAe  it  would  lead 
them  to  resist  the  operation  ef  such  cauase 
pereaanently ;  hot  that  it  would  be  very 
le^g  hefere  any  change  was  efiected. 

Have  you  ever  heard  the  cemmvrcial 
cWacterand  proceedingaof  the  Goaipaoy 
talked  of  by  these  natives*  who  eitbev 
dared  or  had  confidence  enough  in  you  lo 
speak  on  the  subject*  in  ieimsof  comphtinft 
or  disNspect  ?— I  never  heard  the  com^* 
mercial  character  of  the  Company  talked 
of  hy  any  aaliees  except  with  respect 

Tbo  Chairman  reported  progrem*  and 
asked  leave  to  sit  again. 

Tregont  Elbction  —  PaocBBBiiwa 
AOAiMST  TBOMAa  Caoeootfw]  Lord  Clht^ 
moved*  that  tbe  Resolution  which  upon  the 
9th  of  March  last  was  reported  firom  the 
Select  Committee  appointed  to  try  and  de« 
termine  the  merits  of  the  election  for  Tre* 
gony*  might  be  read ;  and  the  same  was 
read*  as  follows :  **  Ersolved*  That  it  ap- 
pears to  this  Committee*  that  Thomas 
CroggoB*  currier*  of  Truro^  did  endeavour 
to  procure  the  return  of  two  persons  to 
serve  in  parliament  for  the  borough  of 
Tregooy*  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  aa 
Act  passed  in  the  49th  of  bis  present  Ma^ 
jesty*  ch.  )18."  He  then  moved*  '<  That 
Thomas  Croggon*  currier*  of  Truro*  did 
openly  and  corruptly  endeavour  to  pro* 
cure  the  return  of  two  persons  to  serve  ia 
parKameat  for  the  borough  of  Tregony* 
by  aieans  contrary  to  the  right  and  free* 
dom  ofi  election,  and  contrary  to  the  lawa 
and  constatntion  of  this  realm/'  If  this 
Besolntioo  was  agreed  to*  his  lordship  said 
he  should  move*  that  the  Attorney  Gene- 
sal  be  directed  to  prosecute  Cn^gon  foe 
the  said  ofihncec 

The  first  Resolution  was  unanimously 
agreed  to  ;  bul  on  putting  the  second* 

Mr.  Hess-  suggeeled*  timt  it  would  be  the 
better  way  to  have  him  brought  to  the 
bar*  in  thefiiat  instance*  to  offer  what  de« 
fence  he  might  judge  proper*  and  that  the 
House  might  anerwards  nual  with  him  ae 
they  f  hould  think  fit.    He  doubted  muoh 
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creasft  the  evi},  because  I  ibink  (bote 
oppressions  were  generally  occaaioned  by 
tli^'quarreU  of  lboS6  Eoropeaos  amonftst 
tbemseWes,  and  indeed  ibey  generally 
came  to  ligbt  from  tbe  quarrels  of  tbe  Eu- 
ropeans ;  tbe  natives  were  not  mucb  in 
tbe  babtti  at  least  to.  my  knowledge,  ef 
bringing  complaints  against  Europeans; 
tbey  were  afraid ;  I  only  speak  from  my 
knowledge  as  a  member  of  tbe  board  of 
ravenue. 

Are  you  than  of  opinioOt  tbat  they  are 
likaly-  toaostain  considerable  injury  ratber 
than  cqmplaiii  against  Englishmen  ?-^In 
ihe  caaas  tbat  I  have  known,  ai  I  have  said 
before,  tbe  complaints  were  generally 
qnftde  known  in  consequence  of  lome 
quarrel  between  Europeans :  I  therefore 
««ppose  tbat  tbe  aatifes  were  not  in  tbe 
tiabit  of  complaining:  upon  light  occa* 
aions,  certainly  not :  but  a  magistrate  can 
apeak  much  better  to  tbat  than  I  can  ;  I 
btve  never  been  a  magistrate. 

4re  you  of  opinion,  tbat  if  oppressions 
of  tbiB  nature  above  stated,  took  place  in 
many  instances,  they  might  create  snch  a 
discontent  among  tbe  native  population, 
%s  would  be  dangeroua  to  the  atability  of 
our  government  in  India?*— If  in  many 
JAitances  tbey  took  place,  I  should  think 
thai  danger  might  ensue ;  bvt  it  would  be 
a  considerable  number  of  instances  before 
Ibere  was  any  actual  dantfer  to  our  empire. 

Suppeeing  an  ualimilad  inAoz  of  British 
aubjects  were  allowed  inte  the  three  pre- 
sidencies, but  under  an  absolute  restric- 
tion from  penetrating  into  tbe  interior,  it 
it  your  opinion  that  such  reatriclion  would 
prove  eiiectual  to  prevent  persons  getting 
into  the  interior  ?— If  I  were  to  answer 
that  theoretically,  I  sbonld  say,  that  I 
abould  suppose  govemment  conid  easily 
prevent  it.  Put  judging  from  what  I  have 
(Constantly  seen»  I  do  think  it  would  be 
very  difficult  indeed  to  prevent  it  The 
probibiiiona  against  Europeans  entering 
into  the  interior  are  at  present  very  atrong, 
but  somehow  or  other  they  do  contrive  to 
gel  into  the  interior,  and  actually  do 
aattle  there*  In  short,  I  conorive  that  it 
much  more  depends  upon  tbe  individual 
nbaracter  of  the  magiatrate  than  upon  any 

SnenI  larwa  which  govornmtent  can  lay 
wn.  An  active  ougiatrale  will  cer- 
tainly prevent  Europeans  from  entering 
into  tbe  interior,  and  al«o  will  keep  thees 
from  doing  any  gross  acts  of  injustice 
while  tbey  are  tkere  ;  hut  ia  oat  Wrvice, 
aa  in  either  parts  nf  the  world,  there  am 
ptnoips  im*^t9  appoinind  to  (»fficen 


who  are  not  competent  to  them ;  and  m 
such  cases,  the  Europeans  often  do  oommii 
great  mischief. 

In  your  opinion,  wonld  a  free  trade 
with  India  produce  any  materially  in* 
creased  demand  among  the  natives  for 
European  comoKKlities  ? — 1  should  rather 
think  not ;  as  far  as  I  can  judge  of  tbn 
native^  their  wants  are  very  few,  and  those 
very  easily  satisfied,  and  where  that  is  tbe 
case,  with  regard  to  the  natural  wania,  I 
think  they  very  seldom  have  many  arti* 
ftcial  wants. 

Have  the  mass  ef  the  population  in  the 
Bengal  provinces,  either  the  desire  or  the 
means  of  purchasing  British  commodities  ? 
-^I  do  not  know  what  their  desire  may  be; 
they  certainly  have  not  tbe  means ;  and 
I  should  not  suppose  they  have  much  the 
desire,  because  they  are  content,  as  I  have 
before  said,  with  gratifying  those  few 
natural  wants  that  they  have. 

Do  you  think  that  the  more  opulent 
natives  in  the  Bengal  provinces  have  any 
great  wish  or  taste  for  such  articles,  mean« 
ing  European  articles  ?->--I  think  '  very 
little;  as  far  as  I  have  seen,  they  have  a 
few  articles  of  glass  ware,  laatreii,and  thoae 
things;  but  I  recollect,  in  the  case  of  one 
yery  opulent  man  that  they  were  Tery 
trumpery  kind  of  articles,  and  I  should 
doubt  very  much  their  having  beea 
bought  actually  at  a  shop  ;  I  should  rather 
think  that  they  were  bought  at  the  auction 
of  an  English  gentlemant 

Do  the  native  dnmealica  of  EnropeeiM 
adopt,  in  any  degree,  European  habiu  ?««« 
None  that  I  recollect. 

Does  the  supply  ef  Enropean  articles  ia 
India,  according  to  the  preaent  system  ef 
trade,  appear  to  yon  to  be  fully  equal  to 
the  demand  of  tbe  nativse  ?-*T4^ertainly,  I 
ahould  suppose  so,  I  have  generally  seen 
the  bazars  full  of  those  articles  which  the 
natives  ever  use* 

(Examined  by  the  Commiitee,) 

Can  you  form  an  opinion  what  the 
efiect  of  separating  the  commercial  traa* 
sections  of  British  fndia  from  those  hands^ 
whoever  ihey  may  be,  in  which  tbe  luiore 
government  of  the  country  may  be  lodged, 
Woukl  be,  whether  coaaistmt  with  the  in- 
terests of  the  firitiah  empire  in  hdia  and 
in  Europe  ? — That  ia  a  very  gearral  qnea* 
tioa;  i  conceive  thai  it  woaU  be  pre* 
snmptiea  in  me  to  answer  that  by  a  plain 
yes  or  no,  when  eo  mmy  intelligena  per* 
sens  difer  upon  the  qoeatioa ;  ol  coerai, 
PfOiy  eae  wh«  ke^  heavd  the  (ndiea  qn#9» 
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Lord  Desari  rapported  the  motion  in  iti 
iginal  shape. 

Lord  CaUkreagh  thought  that  the  object 
I  view  would  be  best  accomplished  by 
le  motion  as  originally  worded  ;  and  that 
le  nature  of  the  motion  wa«  such  that  it 
'ould  meet  wiih  the  approbation  of  all 
le  friendff  of  the  Roman  Catholics.  He 
bjected  to  calling  for  particular  lectures; 
he  learned  body  would  give  the  doco- 
nents  to  the  House  in  the  most  acceptable 
•hape. 

Mr.  fVhitbread  proposed,  ai  an  ameud- 
ment,  that  t|ie  motion  should  be  for  the 
beads  of  the  course  of  lectures. 

Colonel  Barry  could  not  agree  to  this 
amendment,-  because  the  House  did  not 
wunt  the  h«ads  of  the  lectures,  but  their 
substance. 

Afler  some  further  debate,  the  original 
moiion  was  carried. 

Irish  Miscellaneous  Servicbs.]  The 
Report  of  the  Committee  of  Supply  being 
brought  up.  On  the  resolution  respecting 
the  Board  of  Works  being  ready 

Sir  Jokn  Newport  said,  that  if  the  vote 
had  come  before  the  House  at  an  earlier 
hour  of  the  CTening,  he  should  have  op- 
posed  it.     This  vote  was  directly  in  con- 
travention of  the  agreement  respecting  the 
Irish  civil  list,  of  which  the  inviolabilitv 
had  been  so  strongly  urged,  but  which 
had  constantly  been  departed  from.    The 
sum  of  SOjOOOL  the  saving  from  the  civil 
list,  had  been  handed  over  to  the  privy 
purse,  while  this  expence  was  defrayed 
by  parliaments    The  inviolability  of  this 
act  should  not  be  urged  therefore  against 
a  reduction  of  the  pension  list* 

Mr.  Fiizgcrald  said,  that  in  the  King's 
letter  onwhichthe  Act  in  question  was 
founded,  the  sum  in  question  was  proposed 
in  accordance  to  usage  ever  since  the 
Act  in  question  had  been  passed. 

Mr.  Bankcs  objected  to  the  grant,  which 
after  some  discussion  between  general 
Mathew,  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  and  Mr.  Peel, 
was  agreed  to. 

On  the  Resolution  for  the  grant  of 
10,500/.  for  proclamations  in  Ireland  being 
read, 

Sir  i.  Newport  rose  to  express  his  sen- 
timents on  this  subject,  in  the  coarse  of 
the  discussion  of  which  on  a  former  night 
he  had  been  alluded  to.  When  he  came 
into  office  in  the  spring  of  1S06,  he  found 
the  estimates  prepared  by  his  predecessor, 
and  he  did  not  think  himself  to  blame 
under  those  circumstances  in  adopting 


tkem ;  btii  sopposing  himself  to  have  been 
misled  in  the  instance  in  question,  be  did  ' 
not  think  it  right  that  any  one  who  had 
adopted  a  measure  while  in  office  should 
be  prevented  from  profiting  by  ulterior 
information.  If  be  had  been  ill-advised 
on  the  octaaion  in  question,  he  should  ne« 
vertheless  now  come  forward  to  oppose 
this  grant,'  which  had  a  pernicious  in- 
fluence on  the  Irish  press.  From  th# 
Press,  one  of  the  papers  encouraged  by  a 
share  of  this  annual  vote,  the  infamous  fa* 
brication  against  the  Catholics, 'which  had 
excited  such  indignation^  had  issued. 

General  Mathew.  objected  to  the  vote, 
on  account  of  the  influence  exercised  by 
the  money  thus  granted  over  the  Irish 
press.  In  one  instance,  when  the  editor 
of  the  Clonmel  Herald  had  voted  in  favour 
of  him  (general  Mathew)  and  his  colleague, 
Mr.  Prittie,Mn  the  election  of  1812,  the 
proclamations  were  withdrawn  from  that 
paper,  and  the  goods  of  the  proprietor, 
sold  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  govern- 
ment, though  the  most  respectable  security 
in  the  county  was  offered  for  its  payment. 
To  the  Dublin  Correspondent  400/.  per 
annum  was  paid,  and  the  Kilkenny  paper* 
having  inserted  some  articles  in  favour  of 
the  people,  the  government  desired  the 
proprietor  to  send  in  his  quarterly  account, 
which  effectually  prevented  the  insertion 
of  all  such  articles. 

Mr.  Fittgerald  denied  the  fact  concern- 
ing  the  Clonmel  Herald.  When  he  came 
into  office  he  found  that  paper  among 
others  a  year  and  a  half  in  arrear  for  the 
advertisement  duty»  and  had  ordered  the 
commissioner  to  secure  the  immediate 
payment.  He  never  knew  the  editor  wai 
a  voter  for  Tipperary.  (Here  general 
Mathew  said  across  the  House  ''  during 
the  general  election/')  If  any  man  dared 
to  deny  what  he  had  stated  as  the  £aict, 
even  the  walls  of  parliament  should  not 
protect  him.  As  to  what  had  been  said 
by  the  right  hon.  baronet,  the  fact  of  the 
vote. having  been  proposed  during  his  ad* 
ministration,  was  he  should  have  thought 
a  bar  to  his  objecting  to  it  in  the  present 
case. 

General  Mathew  noticed  what  had  fallen 
from  the  last  speaker  in  strong  terms.  He 
would  not  repeat  the  words  of  the  right 
hon.  gentleman.  The  right  hon.  gentle- 
man had  spoken  within,  he  (general  Ma« 
thew)  would  speak  without  the  walls  of 
parliament. 

Lord  (Uutlereagh  was  satisfied  the  hon. 
general  did  not  mean  seriously  to  impute 
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a  ^«1iberAtto  untrotb  l»  fait  right  k«h» 
Mttd.  He  bofied  theT«for6  kne  wottld 
litte  no  objection  u>  Btate  what  bfld  fallen 
fr«m  him  to  btve  proteaivd  from  ttiacon- 
ireption,  and  be  iniMed  the  boaiaeM  would 
go  no  foKber* 

Mr.  Fk^emld,  if  he  felt  thH  in  the 
warmth  of  debate  he  had  been  batrnyed 
into  any  impropet  elcpresaion,  would  net 
be  ashamed  io  retract ;  on  the  contrery, 
he  flbeald  think  inch  retra<:tatlon  meat 
honeorable.  Having  been  chafgisd  with 
acts  of  grofs  GorroptiMii  he  had  rttpelied 
the  accusation  by  saeh  a  statement  is  he 
bad  thought  would  have  been  sitMketory 
to  the  hon.  general  bimself.  Contraty  to 
all  parliamentary  usage*  a  douM  had  beeft 
thrown  on  this  his  vindication,  atfd  he  h«d 
then  said  that  if  it  was  impeted  to  him 
that  he  denied  what  he  had  dene,  or  dene 
what  he  diaavowed*  not  even  the  whlli  of 
parliament  would  restrain  his  feelings.  He 
left  it  to  the  Hoase  to  saiy  whether  or  Hot 
he  wss  jostMledy  but  till  the  exDresiion 
which  had  called  forth  that  whi^b  had 
fallen  from  him  was  retracted,  he  eoold 
not  retract  what  he  had  edvanc^^i. 

Lord  Ct»Hertogh  said,  it  had  AppeUted  le 
his  right  hon.  tViend  that  a  doubt  was 
thro#n  upon  wha«  he  had  Offered  by  the 
hon*  general.  This,  as  the  hbn.  general 
could  have  no  wish  to  impute  an  untruth 
to  the  right  hon.  gentlenuin,  he  thought 
he  ctsold  have  no  difficulty  in  disavow- 
ing it. 

Sir  H.  PanuU  offered  a  few  conciliatory 
ebservations. 

General  MasAew  said,  what  he  had  stated 
he  had  stated  on  the  authority  of  a  letter 
which  he  bad  in  his  pocket ;  the  writer  of 
the  leUev  was  ready  to  come  forward  to 
prove  what  he  therein  advanced.  He  had 
accused  the  government  of  exercising  un* 
duei  improper,  and  corrupt  inflaenee. 
Whether  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  a 
right  to  take  it  epk  it  wai  not  for  him  to 
lay.  He  had  prefbrred  the  charge  against 
the  government,  and  he  would  stand  by  it. 

The  Speaker  said,  after  such  words  had 
been  used,  it  was  the  duty  .of  the  House  to 
interfere.  The  course  to  be  pursued  in 
•uch  cases  was  distinctly  marked  out.  It 
was  for  the  Hoi»se  to  require  of  the  parties 
a  promise  to  proceed  no  further.  He 
therefore  felt  it  his  duty  to  call  on  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  and  the  hon.  general 
to  pledge  themselves  that  they  Would 
carry  this  business  no  further. 

Mr.  Fuu^eraid  repeated,  that  he  should 
be  willing  to  reMract  any  indiscreet  ex-> 
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preation  which  might  have  esca|bed  fi^om 
him.  The  expression,  however,  whieh 
bed  given  rite  to  this  conversation.  Was 
not  retracted,  and  tilt  thet  was  disavowed 
there  was  n6  alternative  $  tiH  then  not 
ev^n  the  high  displeasure  of  that  astern- 
biy  should  induce  bite  to  retract  what  he 
hflral  said. 

The  Speaker  said  tfa^  rules  of  that  House 
were^  to  be  heU  paramount  to  every  per- 
sonal feeling.  What  arose  there  must 
end  there.  He  was  therefore  convinced 
that  neither  of  the  parties  woihld*  be- 
cause lieilber  ought  to  refuse  to  give  that 
pledge  which  the  House  had  a  right  to 
retluire.  He  then  tsalied  np^n  Mr.  Fitz- 
geraid* 

Mr.  Fiiiegerdtd  was  ready  to  iet  any  ex- 
ample that  the  House  might  be  entitfed  to 
expect  from  him.  He  had  never  said  any 
step  would  be  originated  en  his  part 
which  was  inconsistent  with  the  forms  of 
the  Hoase. 

Mr.  R.  Peel  hoped  the  hon.  general 
would  feel  it  iwturabent  oil  him  io  retract 
the  expression  he  hid  used,  as  he  could 
have  no  Wish  te  ikipute  an  untruth  to  his 
right  hon.  friends 

General  Afa/A^v  Expressed  hfhiself  will- 
ing to  coAfbvm  te  the  wishes  of  the  House, 
if  the  word  *  dare^'  at  used  by  ^e  right 
hon.  gentlenitth,  was  stated  ilot  to  have 
beet!  tiled  in  an  ofientive  tenee. 

Lord  CMlereagjk  said  the  word  « dltre' 
had  only  been  used  hypoth^tically— ^if 
any  one  imputed  k  falsehood  to  the  right 
hon.  gentleman.  The  hon.  general  not 
meaning  to  do  thioj  must  feel  the  expret- 
aion  could  not  ^ppiy  to  hifad  in  an  oSOfea- 
sive  sense. 

General  Madmo  repeated,  he  had  only 
meant  the  charge  genially  against  the 
govemmenw 

Mn  Fiitgemld,  as  the  hon.  ghneral  bud 
not  meant  to  impute  en  untruth  te  hini, 
had  no  hesitation  in  sayingi  not  only  that 
lie  hoped  the  Whole  business  would  bu 
obliterated  from  recollection  both  in  und 
out  of  the  House,  but  that  he  should  ex* 
ceedingly  lament  if  ever  th^  subject  traa 
again  revived* 

General  Mathew  said  he  bad  ooly 
thought  the  language  of  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  rather  extraordinary,  coming 
as  it  did  from  one  With  whom  he  had  been 
in  habits  of  private  friendship. 

The  conversation  here  dropped ;  end 
the  remaining  Resolutions  of  the  Report 
were  agreed  te  without  discussion. 
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Pmitioh  rRox  Tuy  MiMi#ifA«v  So- 

eUKTT    rO«     PnOICDUIATlliQ    TBS    GhIU«< 

TiAN  Rbli«ion  im  Iii]>u.]  Mt*  Wkiu 
brotd  pmeQieii  »  Pstilion  froiA  tbe  irea- 
MureTi  aeoMtarieiA  direclot^  a»d  mMiWrf 
•f  a  Q^rtain  Talimtavy  society,  kaiawD  hy 
the  AMie  of  Um  Miwionary  S(3Mci»ty«  kmii^ 
luted  in  I795»  wlMfe  iQla  cib[i0Oi  if  i» 
Vfrewl  asooqg  hcaihea  and  other  unen- 
lightened nations,  the  knowledge  of  the 
CbrkUaa  reUgiQn»  arUi^g  ferth« 

«<  Thai  tli»  mbabiftants  of  tb«  popnkiv 
regioM  in  India*  which  farm  an  inpartaAi 
portion  of  the  British  anpive,  being  iiH 
iPolved  in  the  most  deplotable  ataAe  of 
moral  darhnen.  a^  under  tbe  infloance  of 
Iha  nait  abominable  and  degrading  «u* 
pertiiiiont,  hava  a  pre-eminent  claim  on 
the  compassionate  feelings  and  benevolent 
services  of  British  Christians ;  and  that 
this  sympathetic  disposition  has  been 
powerfully  felt  throughout  the  kingdom, 
and  plans  have  been  formed,  and  adequate 
inatriimeiits  and  (bads  provided,  for  the 
porposa  of  extending  the  knowledge  of 
Ibe  Christian  religion  in  India ;  and  that 
Iho  charters  which  have  been  granted  to 
tbe  East  India  Company  have  provided, 
that  every  pevaoa  desirous  of  proceeding 
to  and  rcsidiBg  in  that  country,  abouM 
previoualy  ohtaia  a  Ikense  for  that  pur* 
pose  from  the  directors  of  that  Company ; 
and  that,  ahhoogb  this  regulation  may 
havo  been  proper  and  necessary  for  com* 
laercial  and  political  pnrposea^  yei  Ibe 
petitioners  baasbly  cooceiva  that  it  wae 
not  intended  tn  impede  the  progress  of 
Christianity,  or  place  under  the  coatiatal 
of  the  diiedors  a  sul^ect  an  intimately 
connected  with  the  moral  and  iniellecUial 
ceodition  of  man  and  bis  final  destiny; 
and  that  this  powev,  aa  vested  m  the  Com- 
pany, has  unhappily  been  the  occasion  of 
obetructiag,  in  a  great  degree,  the  execu- 
lion  of  those  benervolent  plans  which  had 
for  their  object  the  propagation  of  tbe 
Cbf  istiaa  religion  in  India ;  and  that  tbe 
opinions  which  have  been  expreased,  both 
as  to  the  impi acticability  of  attaining  this 
object,  and  the  danger  of  civil  commotion 
in  attempting  it,  are  regarded  by  the  peii* 
tionera  as  founded  either  ki  prejudice  Of 
misappvebenaioo,  and  are  denmnstrated  to 
he  erroneeua  by  tbe  evidenOb  of  facts; 
and  that  the  Missionary  8ooioty»  through 
|be  kindnetf  of  tbe  eseeotive  government, 
which  thay  have  on  all  oceaiioAf  expe- 
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viencad  and  moat  gsalefiilly  acknowkdgo, 
haae  for  aevaral  yeara  past  had.miaaionasy 
atatians.  ut  the  coloniea  of  the  C^pe  of 
Good  Hope,  Bemerara*  Trinidad,  Tohago» 
and  alae  on  the  continent  of  India,  imd 
they  are  willing  to  appeal  to  the  gover<« 
Bars  pioaiding  over  Ihem  aa  to  the  cha* 
ractep  and  prooeedinga  of  their  miasien* 
ariea,  and  as  lo  the  oeindnct  of  thoeo  who 
attend  on  their  instnielmna  ;  vd  thai  tho 
misaioDasiea  aent  out  b^  tlie  pelitionerai 
desBWis  only  of  protectMMt»  and  not  aeek« 
ing  to  be  inveated  with  civil  antborily, 
wUl  not  have  tbe  power,  any  mofe  thaa 
ihe  iBolinflioiiv  to  promote  Christianity  by 
means  of  coercion,  it  would,  moreover,  b!o 
inconsistent  with  their  principles,  aa  also 
with  their  anccesa,  which  requires  a  peace- 
hil  and  nea  a  disturbed  state  of  8oeiety« 
and  that,  in  the  propagation  of  Christ!* 
anity  in  India,  their  missionaries  are  in- 
structed not  to  ezcito  the  prejodmea  of  the 
naiivea  by  deolamationa  against  theis  su- 
peralitieos,  hot  to  rely  for  their  anccesa 
upon  the  divine  bleasiog  attending-  a  ean- 
diii  statemeat  of  the  eaidencea  which  ana* 
tain  the  Chtiatian  religion»  of  the  aacred 
dodfinea,  promises,  and  precepts  of  vbich 
it  principally  consists,  and  on  theii  exeaa* 
plary  and  blaroelem  lives*  attended  by 
deeds  of  kindness  und  good-wiU  to  tho 
natives;  and  that  the  petitionera  are  not 
merely  willing,  but  very  desirons,  that  tho 
government  both  at  home  and  iit  India 
flhould  be  fully  ac^oainled  both  with  their 
principlea  and  their  measnves,  by  vfbich  it 
will  appear  that  the  missionariea  aecelvo 
foil  instmction  on  the  gvoet  Christiaw 
principles  which  focoa  good  and  peaceablo 
subjects,  and  oaefol  membeva  of  civil  ao* 
ciety  ;  and  that  the  peti^eoava,  being 
^noat  firmly  attached  to  the  conatttution  of 
thia  ooontry,  and  ardently  deairooa  of  iw 
true  proaperity,  dignity,  and  perpetoi^, 
and  being  convinced  that  the  atability  and 
glory  of  Christian  nations  depend  on  tho 
practice  of  Christian  duties,  are  oonsclouf 
that,  ha  endeavouring  to  diffnae  the  pvin- 
ciplea  of  Chr'iatianit^  to  the  ntmoet  extcnl; 
of  tho  Britiah  dominmns  and  influence, 
they  are  acting  on  the  poreat  principlea 
of  patriotiam,  and  rendering  the  most  im* 
portent  aerviees  to  their  ceaotry;  and 
that,  in  conformity  with  theae  viewa,  tho 
petitioners  receive  the  highest  satisfaction 
from  the  ReaohAion  of  the  Hooae,  passed 
in  the  year  1799,  via.  **  That  it  is  the  pe* 
cnlior  and  bonnden  duty  of  the  British 
legislature  to  promote,  by  all  just  and 
pvndent  nieeni#  Ibe  inieresli  and  happi* 
(30) 
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ness  of  the  inbilbhaiits  of  the  BritMh  do- 
mioioDS  in  India;  and  that,  for  these 
endf ,  such  measures  ought  to  be  adopted 
as  may  gradually  tend  to  their  advance- 
ment in  useful  knowledge,  and  to  their 
religious  and  moral  improTement;"  and 
therefore  they  humbly  hope,  and  ear- 
nestly intreat  the  House,  that,  in  the 
churter  intended  to  be  granted  to  the  East 
India  Company,  such  provisions  may  be 
made  as  may  seou^  the  admission  of 
Christian  ministers  and  missionaries  into 
India,  and  .their  protection  there,  so  long 
as  they  shall  act  agreeably  to  the  laws 
and  to  the  duties  of  good  and  peaceable 
subjects.'' 

In  moving  that  the  Petition  do  lie  on 
the  table,  Mr.  Whitbread  begged  to  be 
understood  as  giving  no  opinion  upon  the 
subject. 

TnoMAs  Cbo<?gon  comiiittsd  to  Nkw* 
6AVB.]  The  Serjeant  at  Arms  informed  the 
Hoose,  that  Thomas  Croggon  had  been 
taken  into  his,  custody,  pursuant  to  their 
order  of  yesterday.  The  Resolution  of 
yesterday  was  then  read,  <*  That  Thomas 
Croggon,  currier,  of  Truro,  did  openly 
and  corruptly  endeavour  to  procure  the 
return  of  two  persons  to  serve  in  parlia- 
ment for  the  borough  of  Treeony,  by 
means  contrary  to  the  right  and  freedom 
of  election,  and  contrary  to  the  laws  and 
constitution  of  this  realm." 

The  ^Sjpeoibr  observed,  that,  before  the 
House  proceeded  any  further,  he  thought 
it  right  to  inform  them,  that  the  Serjeant 
was  not  in  possession  of  any  apartments 
suited  to  any  thinjg  more  than  a  temporary 
custody.  The  House  would,  therefore, 
see  whether  a  person  of  infirm  health  (such 
as  the  prisoner  was  represented  to  be) 
would  not  be  likely  to  meet  better  accom- 
modation in  his  Majesty's  gaol  of  Newgate. 

Lord  Owe  then  moved,  '<  that  Thomas 
Croggon  be  -committed  to  his  Majesty's 
gaol  of  Newgate." 

Mr.  Protkiroe  objected  to  the  mode  of 
proceeding  adopted  by  the  noble  lord, 
which  he  thougnt  to  be  an  unnecessary 
interference  with  the  province  of  the  com- 
mittee appointed  to  try  the  merits  of  the 
Tregony  election.  It  had  been  stated 
with  great  force  and  efiect,  that  the  House 
should  not  travel  out  of  the  report  of  the 
committees  appointed  on  such  occasions. 

Mr.  Wym  said,  that  they  were  not  try- 
ioff  a  question  of  guilt  or  innocence.  The 
•nly  GHoint  for  them  to  consider  was,  that 
an  offence  again$t  the  privileges  of  the 
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Hoose  had  been  committed  by  the  pri* 
soner,  and  not  against  the  act,  which, 
would  be  punished  by  a  legal  proceeding. 
If  the  prisoner  was  in  an  infirm  state  of 
health,  that  circumstance  should  be  proved 
at  the  bar  by  a  medical  person. 

Mr.  Cochrane  JohnUone  said,  that  Crog- 
gon had  been  deranged ;  that  he  was  now 
attended  by  four  keepers ;  and  that  his 
life  was  in  danger.  He  therefore  resisted 
his  commitment  to  Newgate. 

The  question  was  then  put,  andxarried* 


Minutes  of  Evidbncb  taken  befoeb 
THE  Committee  or  the  whole  House  of 
Commons  on  the  East  India  Company's 
Affaies  (Contmued*)'^  The  House  having 
again  resolved  itself  into  a  Committee  of 
the  whole  House,  to  take  into  further  con- 
sideration the  Affairs  of  the  East  India 
Company,  Mr.  Lushington  in  the  chair,   ' 

Colonel  Thomas  Munro  was  again 
called  in,  and  examined  by  the 
Committee.  The  following  are 
the  principal  points  of  his  evidence : 

Do  you  know  what  aggregate  amount 
of  land  revenue  is  taken  in  the  Madras  die* 
tricts  under  the  permanent  zemindary  or 
mootidary  settlement,  and  what  was  the 
aggregate  amount  previous  to  its  introduce 
tion  ?~-I  do  not  know  whether  this  amount 
applies  to  the  proportion  taken  by  the  go- 
vernment, or  the  amount  of  the  whole 
revenue. 

To  the  amount  of  the  whole  revenue,  in 
both  cases?— I  do  not  exactly  recollect 
the  amount  of  the  revenue,  in  both  case^ 
or  in  either  case ;  but  I  believe  that  it  was 
not  much  less  afler  the  settlement  than  it 
was  before;  government,  in  their  own 
share,  founded  upon  taking  half  the  pro- 
duce, relinquished  in  favour  of  the  semtn- 
dar  or  farmer,  I  think,  about  15  per  cent 
—From  the  government  share  of  the  pro- 
duce, not  of  the  gross  produce. 

Can  you  state  when  this  permanent  set* 
tlement  was  introduced  at  Madras,  what 
was  the  proportion  of  produce  secured  to 
the  ryot } — I  cannot,  but  I  believe  it  waa 
from  one  half  to  two-thirds  of  the  produce. 

Do  you  understand  that  the  situation  of 
the  ryot  at  Madras  was  at  all  bettered  by 
the  introduction  of  the  permanent  settle- 
ment ? — In  all  those  districts  with  which  I 
am  acquainted  at  Madras,  into  which  th6 
permanent  settlement  was  introduced,  I 
1)elieve  the  condition  of  the  ryot  was  im* 
proved,  because  his  rent  was  not  increased  ; 
in  many  places  it  was  lowered,  and  it  waa 
likewise  more  certain. 
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Can  the  zemindar  or  mootidar,  in  yonr 
opinion^  accumulate  any  considerable 
degree  of  wealth  under  the  lyttem  de- 
acnbedj  and  with  the  small  share  of  the 
produce  which  you  say  has  been  appor- 
tioned to  Uie  zenundar^  except  when  he 
may  be  possessed  of  an  extensi? e  estate  ? 
— iMot  unless  he  is  possessed  of  an  extensive 
estate ;  but  in  cases  where  he  is  not  only 
zemindar^  but  likewise  himself  the  farmer, 
he  may  in  that  case  ceruinly  acquire  con* 
aiderable  property.— I  beliere  the  greater 
part  of  the  mootidars  under  the  Madras 
goremment  are  mootidars  and  ryots*  they 
were  ryou  before  they  became  mootidars, 
and  continued  so  afterwards. 

Are  the  mootidaries  under  the  Madras 
government,  extensi? e  or  limited  ?-*They 
are  extensiTc  in  some  districts ;  hot  I  be- 
lieve in  those  that  were  last  settled,  the 
Average  was  from  S  to  5,000  pagodas,  or 
from  1  to  %QiOOL  annual  rent 

I»  not  the  possession  of  extensive  ze- 
snindaries,  under  the  existing  circum« 
etances,  Bsanoefs  and  dispositiona  of  the 
natives  of  India*  danf^erous  to  the  public 
4rananillity  ?-^£xtensive  zemindariea  un* 
•der  the  management  of  a  military  chief 
are  certainly  dangerous  to  the  tranquillity 
of  the  ffovernment ;  but  I  imagine  that  in 
time  all  those  zemindariea  must  break  up, 
because  as  there  is  no  right  of  primogeni- 
ture, the  ^mindaries  will  be  divided  among 
all  the  sons  of  the  family. 

Is  it  possible  for  the  courts  of  justice 
now  constituted,  effectually  to  restrain  the 
excesses  or  oppressions  of  those  great 
zemindars  ?— Not  of  all  the  great  zemin- 
dars, but  of  the  greater  part  of  them. 
.  Does  it  appear  to  yen  probable,  that 
under  the  existing  poverty  of  the  ryots  of 
India,  and  consequent  limited  demand  for 
produce,  the  cultivation  of  waste  lands 
can  be  carried  to  any  considerable  extent  ? 
•^— I  have  no  doubt  but  that,  under  the 
present  circumstances  of  the  ryots,  if  the 
demand  of  government  is  limited,  the  cul- 
tivation of  waste  land  may  be  carried  to  a 
very  great  extent. 

Hu  a  modification  of  those  high  rates 
of  revenue  which  have  been  alliMled  to, 
or  lowering  of  the  land  tax,  been  followed 
by  an  immediate  extension  o(  Uie  agricul- 
.ture  of  the  country,  and  improvement  in 
the  condition  of  the  people  ?— I  can  state 
.from  my  own  knowleoge,  that  it  has 
always  been  attended  with  such  effects. 

Are  not  the  districts  into  which  the  ze- 
mindary  or  mootidary  settlement  hu  been 
introduced,  generally  speakings  coniidered 


to  be  poorer  and  iir  a  more  backward  stat* 
than  those  districts  which  have  had  the 
benefit  of  the  ryotwar  settlement  ^— I  do 
not  know  that  this  is  generally  the  case 
among  the  districts  permanently  seuled  ; 
I  believe  that  in  some  of  them  the  rent 
has  been  so  low,  that  they  are  in  a  better 
state  than  the  ryotwar  districts;  in  the 
greater  part,  however,  I  believe  that  the 
reverse  is  the  case. 

Whilst  this  poverty  exists  generally,  ia 
it  possible,  in  your  opinion,  to  extend  very 
materially  the  commercial  intercourse  ))e« 
tween  Great  Britain  and  India  ?«»I  do  not 
suppose  that  the  commercial  intercourse 
between  Great  Britain  and  India,  can  be 
very  considerably  extended,  but  I  do  not 
think  that  the  poverty  of  the  ryots  is  the 
chief  cause  which  prevents  it ;  I  think  that 
that  poverty  is  every  day  diminishing, 
and  under  a  long  peace  and  a  settled  go* 
vemment,  that  it  will  be  less  felt  every 
year. 

^  Are  not  the  patural  habits  and  disposi^ 
tions  of  the  people  of  India  such  as  would 
lead  them  to  engage  with  great  zeal  and 
ardour  as  well  in  commercial  as  in  other 
pursuits,  were  the  meana  of  gain*  or  advan* 
tage  open  ttfthem  7^-^The  people  of  India 
are  aa  much  a  nation  of  shopkeepers  as  we 
are  ourselves,  they  never  lose  tight  of  the 
shop,  they  carry  it  into*  all  their  concerna 
religious  and  civil ;  all  their  holy  placea 
and  resorts  for  pilgrims,  are  so  many  fairs 
for  the  sale  of  gooda  of  every  kind  ;  reli- 
gion and  trade  are  in  India  sister  arts,  the 
one  is  seldom  found  in  any  large  assembly 
without  the  society  of  the  other :  it  is  thia 
trading  disposition  of  the  natives,  which 
induces  me  to  think  it  impossible  that  any 
European  traders  can  long  remain  in  the 
intenor  of  India,  and  that  they  must 
sooner  or  later  all  be  driven  to  the  coast ; 
what  the  European  trader  eats  and  drinks 
In  one  month,  would  make  a  very  decent 
mercantile  profit  for  the  Hindoo  for  twelve ; 
they  do  not  therefore  meet  upon  equal 
terms,  it  is  like  two  persons  purchasini^  in 
the  same  market,  the  one  paying  a  high 
duty,  the  other  paving  none;  the  extra 
duty  paid  by  the  European  is  all  the  dif* 
ference  between  his  own  mode  of  living 
and  that  of  the  Hindoo,  it  is  impossible 
therefore  that  he  can  long  carry  on  the 
competition  upon  such  an  unequal  footing; 
he  may  for  a  time  with  a  large  capiul 
carry  on  some  new  manufacture,  or  im- 
prove some  old  one,  such  as  indigo  or 
sugar;  the  Hindoo  will  wait  till  he  sees 
the  iuccesa  which  foUofn  the  undertakioip} 
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if  it  is  Kkely  to  be  saecesalbl  asd  to  be 
permanent,  he  will  engmge  kk  it,  end  the 
BttTopeen  nratt  ^it  the  field:  Uiere  can 
benodoobl,  i  think,  that  this  oaeie  will 
m  time  operate  so  as  to  force  all  Eeropeans 
to  the  sea  «oaflt,  end  l  caa  hare  little  deebt 
bet  that  faereafiter,  when  the  Hindoos  come 
to  correspond  directly  with  the  merchants 
In  Eneland,  that  hiany  of  the  ngents  now 
tettled  upon  the  coast  will  from  the  same 
eame,  the  snperior  economy  and  diligence 
of  the  HindoOy  be  obliged .  to  leave  India ; 
I  do  not  bowcTer  think  that  becnuse  those 
merchants  cannot  maintain  thetr  jgnrand 
in  the  interior,  that  it  is  net  neceasmy  still 
to  protect  the  natives  from  fiaropeans  by 
gofernment  grantmg  licences,  for  this 
eonntry  is  still  popolons  enongb,  and  full 
enough^  of  adventerers,  to  famish  a  few 
hundreds  to  go  oet  every  year  to  try  their 
fortune  in  India. 

Having  stated  that  the  grent  mass  t>f 
the  natives  of  India  are  contented  with  the 
British  government ;  how  do  yoo  account 
for  the  disposition  of  the  Masselmen  to  put 
down  Uie  English  and  that  of  the  Hindoos 
to  put  down  both,  which  you  have  stated 
In  sutth  decided  terms  ^-«-I  believe  that  in 
the  answer  to  the  Ibrmer  question  in 
•peaking  of  the  content  of  the  natives^  I 
•poke  only  of  the  middtinr  and  lower 
classes,  I  excepted  the  higher  order  of 
men  who  had  formerly  been  employed  ia 
great  aitaations  under  the  governments; 
those  men,  I  conceive,  would  be  ready  to 
sntrodoce  any  government  that  would 
cniyble  them  to  resume  their  former  aitua- 
tions,  and  that  even  if  their  own  govern- 
ments were  re-established,  another  set  of 
men  of  the  same  religion  would  be  found 
veady  ta  overthrow  them,  in  order  to  take 
their  places. 

Yon  last  night  spoke  of  restricting  the 

Civate  ships  going  iVdm  this  country  to 
dia^  to  the  three  'presidencies,  for  the 
•ale  of  their  outward  and  purchase  of  their 
tetomlng  cargoes ;  would  it  not  be  at- 
tended with  a  very  serious  loss,  to  a  ship 
]iroceeding  from  hence  to  Bombay,  to  be 
cbNged  to  send  for  pepper  to  the  Malabar 
coast,  or  to  purchase  that  article  in  Bom- 
bay, when,  by  touching  on  her  way  to 
England  at  the  ports  on  the  Malabar  coast 
of  Calicut  and  Anjengo,  or  others,  to  which 
Che  Cotnpany's  ships 'proceed,  they  might 
lecelve  that  pepper  on  board  without  the 
risk  and  expence  of  conveyince  to  the 
presidency  ^— I  have  no  doubt  but  there 
would  be  a  considerable  loss,  but  still  I 

Itnnk  that  that  cooMaercial  loss  ji  aot  to 
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be  put  into  competition  with  the  polititel 
question  of  the  tranquillity  of  the  country  s 
in  my  answer  last  night  1  think  I  excepted 
those  ports  where  there  were  EoropesuA 
garrisons  and  magistrates  to  preserve  ike 

rfiace,  and  if  there  are  any  such  at  Calient^ 
do  not  apprehend  any  danger  freia  vea- 
sels  touchmg  there* 

You  haye  tnentioned  that  the  export 
trade  from  lodiiei  might  be  greatly  in^ 
creased,  particularly  in  the  article  of  cot* 
ton;  might  pot  hemp  also  be  raised  in 
large  quantities  and  of  Ibe  best 


particularly  in  the  Ooncan  and  Salsette  ? 
— iiFrom  all  the  information  I  have  ac* 
quired,  I  believe  that  hemp  might  bo 
raised  in  considerable  quantity,  .bath  in 
Concan  afeid  Salsette. 

Might  not  coire,  for  cables  and  cordage, 
becdme  an  advantageous  article  of-  com- 
merce from  India  to  this  country  ?«~There 
is  plenty  of  the  tree  on  the  Malabar  coasts 
from  which  tiie  coire  ts  prodaced ;  bat  I 
do  not  know  how  far  the  commerce  Oiight 
be  advaptageous;  I  can  only  speak  of  the 
produce  of  the  article,  what  the  proia 
would  be,  I  cannot  say.— I  have  «Mer> 
stood  that  in  many  cases  it  is  prefevfed  to 
European  cordage,  on  account  of  its  80^. 
perior  elasticity  and  lightness.— >I  have 
heard  often  of  ships  riding  out  very  atronr 
gales  with  coire  cables.^^  have  hoal 


that  a  coire  cable  h  cheaper  and  that  It 
lasts  longer  than  an  European  one ;  boa 
the  relative  prices  of  the  two  I  do  tiot 
know  exactly. 

In  proportion  as  the  native  population  of 
India  may,  in  consequence  of  their  n»> 
creased  habits  with  the  British  increased 
and  increasing  population,  depart  from 
that  character  of  submission  and  patience 
with  whidi  they  bowed  to  Asiatic  domo- 
tism,  what  eroct  do  yon  imagine  mat 
change  may  have  on  the  tranquilliur  and 
security  of  Che  British  empire  in  Inma  ?-« 
I  apprehend  that  any  change  in  the  man- 
ners of  the  people,  which  should  mdm 
them  more  intractable  than  they  now  are, 
will  make  it  more  difficult  to  maiataia  the 
authority  of  the  govamment. 

William  Roe,  esq.  one  of  the  ofaairmen 
of  the  Board  of  Custom^  was  then  caHeC 
and  examined,  it  length,  by  Mr.  Adam, 
and  by  the  Committee,  u  to  the  probabia 
effect  of  throwing  open  the  India  trada^ 
with  regard  to  smuggling,  iie  gave  m 
evidence,  that  there  eras  mnch  lea  fticility 
for  smuggling  in  vessels  arriviag  from 
Indiaia  ctko  port  of  liMdais  thai  Sr  tfaey 
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were  allowed  to  tblfer  ttiv  out-poflt.     A  |  of  ibe  whok  Houm  ?-^I  wkh  4o  give  a  go- 

groftt  ^hemrion  matt  talce  place  in  lira 

taiibi«ffamentl  «t   Mw  o«t»poit8«  ^fere 

tbty  cooM  ie  on  an  e^oality  with  the  me<> 

tropoliB  rn  tho  prevention  of  saioggling. 

It  was  atvD  vnere  difficult  to  carry  on 

itooggling  in  tins  ttMeli  at  present  o«» 

ployed  b  J  tiM  Eaat  India  Oompany^  liiaki 

in  Bocli  Bhipfi  w  woaM  lie  nllo^ed  otider 

(ho  proposed  oiieratiooi. 

When  Mr.  Roe's  examination  was  con- 
c1uded»  the  Chairnan  reported  progress, 
and  asked  leare  to  sit  agam. 


A    SbLKCT    CoMMlTTEB    APPOINTED    ON 

THE  Cast  India  Company's  Affairs,] 
The  House  resumed  the  adjourned  debate 
upon  the  motion  made  yesterday^  "  That 
in  order  to  facilitate  the  progress  of  the 
Committee  of  the  whole  House  on  the  af- 
fairs of  the  East  India  Company,  in  the 
matters  referred  to  them,  a  Select  Com- 
mittee bo  appointed  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  the  examinaUon  of  such  witnesses 
as  shall  be  ordered  by  the  House  to  attend 
the  said  Committee  of  the  whole  House, 
and  lo  report  the  minutes  of  such  ezami- 
naiioitv  from  time  to  time,  to  the  House.'* 
And  a  Committee  was  appointed  accord- 
ingly, with  power  to  send  for  persons, 
papers  and  records ;  and  all  who  come  to 
the  Committee  are  to  have  foices :  five  to 
be  the  quorum ;  and  the  Committee  to 
have  Ioa>^  to  sit  notwithstanding  any  ad- 
journment of  the  House. 

On  the  I5th  both  Hooses  adjoomed  to 
the  27th  initanl. 

Minutes  or  Etiobnce  taken  be^oee 
THE  Select  Committee  op  the  Hoi^se  op 
CoBOfONs  on  the  East  India  Company's 
ArFAiRS.]  The  Select  Comosittee  met  on 
the  I5th  of  April,  and  cootimied  their  sit- 
tings notwithstanding  the  adjoomment  of 
the  House.  The  following  will  be  foand 
to  bo  a  correct  Abstract  of  all  Che  material 
Examinations : 

AprUlS. 

The  Right  Hon.  John  SdHiYan,  in  the 
th^ir. 

Colonel  MuNEo  was  called  in,  and  exa- 
mined by  the  Comroiilse  as  follows : 

The  Committoe  onderstitid  yva  imftt  a 
wish  to  explain  some  psirt  of  the  efidence 
yaa  «avt  ywiiday  befoia  the  Committee 


neraleSKplaaationwiih  respect  to  the 
my  eTidsnce  may  hape  produced.  In  tha 
ooarse  of  it  I  stated  the  simplicity  of  Uie 
mode  ef  life  among  the  Hindoos,  and  ib 
may  be  inferred  from  thai,  that  the  Hio* 
dooa,  aoarcely  expending  any  thing  apaa 
thedr  own  saMsteace,  maaft  M?ie  a  greater 
ovarplas  of  wealth  lo  appropriate  to  tho 
parcfaaseafEanqpeaa  commodities.  Tbana 
are  ceases  whicsh  prepcnt  the  accnmala" 
tion  of  wealth  among  Hindoos,  that  scaaa 
to  be  peculiar  to  that  oaantry ;  aao  oC 
them  iiw  the  law  of  inheritance  to  properly 
amoag  the  Hindoos:  by  thn  laW all  pro- 
periy  is  dirided  equally  among  all  ^a 
sons  ( after  each  drrisian*  the  propariy  irtill 
pemaias  ta  conmaon ;  those  eons,  sa|ipasiog 
them  to  be  feor  or  five»  still  remain  tefa« 
tber  ander  the  same  roof;  it  is  a  kioa  af 
oopartneiahip.  Among  the  poor  class  it 
is  often  dissolrad  in  one  or  two  years,  bat 
among  all  the  trading  and  snercantila- 
classes,  itIreqaeiKly  continaes  10,  15»  ar 
even  50  years;  it  is  not  necessary  to  the 
exislenoe  of  this  co-partnership  that  they 
shouki  remain  together  under  the  same 
roof,  or  area  in  theiame  coantry,  th^ 
may  ^  cut  of  it  and  poriaa  diflferesit  oc» 
oapations,  sease  may  he  bankraot,  soma 
■my  be  saccessfal,  aotil  a  fcrmal  dissola* 
tion,  by  which  each  member  gives  hie  ac« 
•oittaace  to  the  other,  and  lakes  fais  share# 
the  o^partaerahtp  is  not  dissolred,  so  thak 
it  fiaqaently  happens,  that  in  a  fhmily  af 
fire  brothers,  one  who  has  acquired  a 
large  property  is  obliged,  aftor  a  period  of 
20  or  SO  3^8*8,  to  dhnde  it  aqaaUy  aoaeng 
the  other  four  brothers,  who  are  beggars; 
if  the  division  does  not  take  place^aring 
the  life  of  the  ftitber,  it  is  continaed  to  tha 
son,  and  aren  to  the  gtaadsosi.  I  hare 
known  instaacas  of  it  after  a  period  of  40 
and  aren  of  SO  years.  This  caoae  I  ap- 
prehend, though  It  oonlribales  to  placa  idl 
the  members  oif  an  Hindoo  ftmily  sn  soosa 
degi«e  sbore  property,  Ukewise  Irnda  lo 
prarent  the  accamalaison  of  such  wealth 
in  any  one  person,  as  to  leare  him  tha 
means  of  making  large  porchases  of  any 
fbreiga  commoditios.  Erea  when  tba 
Hioaao  hu  by  a  long  life  of  socoessftil  in^ 
doetiy  acquired  a  compatoncy,  he  haa 
asany  m%y%  of  expandmg  his  pmperty* 
without  omking  any^demmid  ibr  Saropean 
aitiotos.  Erery  Hindoo  Osast  asany  e 
marriage  la  a  most  eapeswaeveramonjr 
amongst  all  Hindoos;  eten  among  th» 
paoraat  tba  cBpeaoe  is  aeirsr  lem  than  ^e 
•aoanof  ibeiaTkigi'erthie^y'tari  orfire 
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yean ;  among  the  richer  class,  the  marriage 
ezpeace  is  only  measured  by  the  extent  of 
their  fortunes ;  men  frequently  dissipate 
half  their  property  in  the  course  of  a  few 
days,  in  a  marriage ;  in  marriage  the  man 
is  not  alwayi  left  to  his  own  discretion  in 
judging  of  the  extent  of  the  ezpence  to 
which  he  should  go,  there  are  thousands  of 
Bendicants,  brahmins  and  fakeers,  who 
always  know  when  a  rich  man  is  to  be 
named,  and  who  are  as  jealous  of  his  ho- 
nour in  this  respect  as  he  can  be  himself; 
it  is  not  left  to  his  own  will  to  limit  his  ex- 
pence,  they  assemble  in  parties  of  three 
•r  four  hundred,  and  live  with  him  several 
days,  during  which  he  is  obliged  to  distri- 
bute food,  clothes,  and  sometimes  money, 
to  the  whole  party.  I  remember  an  in- 
stance myself,  of  a  rich  shopkeeper,  who 
finding  his  uninvited  visitors  to  come  in 

freater  numbers  than  he  expected|  made 
is  escape  from  them,  and  came  to  me  for 
protection ;  he  was  followed  by  a  small 
party  of  the  guests,  who  claimed  right  of 
being  guests  at  his  marriage ;  the  shop- 
keeper said  he  was  willing  to  entertain  a 
proper  number;  he  agreed|  I  think,  to 
entertain  about  300,  the  opposite  party 
wanted  400,  and  I  believe  that  there  was 
m  compromise  for  S50.  Among  the  other 
sources  of  expence  to  the  Hindoo,  besides 
marriage,  are  charitable  distributions  to  a 

Sreat  extent,  on  the  anniversary  of  the 
eath  of  several  of  his  ancestors,  his  father, 
his  mother,  and  several  others ;  though  he 
gives  no  dinners  to  bis  friends,  he  gives 
dances;  the  Hindoos  are  expensive  in 
dancine  women,  in  servants,  in  fine  cloths, 
and  in  horses;  all  these  articles  are  the 
produce  of  his  own  country,  and  not  likely 
to  be  sent  from  our  out-ports. 

Upon  the  occasions  you  have  described, 
have  you  observed  any  disposition  towards 
the  purchase  of  European  articles,  either 
Ibr  ornament  or  use  ?«^None,  except  per- 
haps some  very  small  lamps«  or  some 
pieces  of  broad  doth,  among  the  most  ex- 
pensive. Nor  those  in  any  material  de- 
gree* 

In  another  part  of  my  evidence,  it  may 
seem  unaccountable,  that  while  so  large  a 
demand  is  stated  to  exist  among  the  popu- 
lation of  Bombay  for  European  articles, 
there  should  be  so  little  on  the  continent 
of  India :  the  reason  of  this  I  conceive  to 
be,  that  Bombajr  can  hardlv  be  called  an 
Hindoo  community ;  it  is  a  kind  of  modem 
Babel  inhabited  by  foreigners  from  all 
parts  of  the  globe,  Arabs,  Greeks,  Arme- 
nian^ ParKO^  and  almoit  a?  ery  thing  biU 


Hindoos :   if  among  all  the  vessels  belong- 
iog  to  the  port  of  London,  from  200  tone 
and  upwards,  we  should  not  find  among  all 
t^e  owners  the  name  of  one  Englishman* 
we  should  doubt  whether  London  were  an 
English  city ;   among  the  owners  of  the 
vessels  belonging  to  the  port  of  Bombay, 
there  is  not  the  name  of  a  single  Hindoo ; 
we  have  Munagee,  and  Soorabjee,  Arta»- 
erxes,  and  Brace  and  Fawcett,  certainly 
not  Hindoo  names.    It  is  said  that  the 
Hindoo  there  likewise  conforms  to  the  Eu- 
ropean modes  of  life,  followed  by  Parsees 
and  Europeans ;  it  is  possible  that  he  may 
in  some  instances  do  so  to  accommodate  his 
European  visitors,  but  I  can  have  no  doubt 
that  after  the  ceremony  of  the  visit  is  ov^r, 
he  retires  from  his  lustre-hung-hall  to  bis 
Hindoo  family,  in  their  own  Hmdoo  house, 
sprinkled  with  cow  dung  and  water.   The 
inflaence  of  the  society  of  Bombay  upon 
the  continent  of  India,  can  have  no  mere 
effect  than  that  of  the  island  of  Heligo- 
land.    Let  any  man  take  a  boat  at  Bom- 
bay and  land  upon  the  nearest  point  upon* 
the  coast,  the  Mahratta  village  of  Pan- 
well,  he  wiir  find  every  thing  unchanged, 
every  thing  Hindoo.     I  am  likewise  con* 
vinced  that  the  Hindoo  of  Bombay,  not- 
withstanding the  fascination  of  the  exam- 
ple of  Artaxerxes,  and  Brace  and  Fawcett, 
IS  still  a  hardened  Hindoo.     If  he  comes 
pure  from  the  fire  of  such  a  trial,  with 
what  hope  can  we  expect  to  corrupt  the 
great  mass  of  the  population  of  the  conti- 
nent of  India  ?    Ir  any  person  leaving  Map 
dras  goes  to  the  nearest  *  Hindoo  village, 
not  a  mile  into  the  country,  he  is  as  much 
removed  from  European  manners  and  cus- 
toms as  if  he  were  in  the  centre  of  Hindoa- 
tan,  and  as  if  no  European  foot  had  ever 
touched  the  shores  of  India.    In  a  former 
part  of  my  evidence,  in  speaking  of  the 
Hindoo  women,  I  mentioned  the  costonsi 
of  their  bathing  in  public  at  European 
stations :    this    statement    may    perhaps 
leave  an  unfavourable  impression  of  their 
demeanour,  but  there  is  no  man  who  has 
been  in  India  but  must  maintain,  that  no« 
thing  can  be  more  modest  than  their  be* 
havionr,  and  that  they  confide  in  it,  on  all 
occasions,  for  their  protection  from  inanlt, 
and  are  seldom  deceived.    It  would  be  no 
slight  praise  to  the  women  of  any  nation* 
not  even  to  the  ladies  of  England,  to  have 
it  said,  that  the  correctneu  of  their  con- 
duct was  not  inferior  to  that  of  the  Brah- 
min women,  and  the  Hindoo  women  of 
the  higher  classes. 
HaTo  the  goodness  to  infiarm  the  Com^^ 
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mittee  what  you  understand  by  a  semin- 
liar? — ^The  lemindar  teems  to  hate  dif* 
ferent  characters  in  diffisrent  parts  lof 
India ;  insome  parts  of  India  he  is  a  mill* 
tary  chief  having  no  land  or  firm  of  bis 
own»  a  kind  of  petty  tributary  sovereign, 
who  collects  his  rents  from  the  ryots  in  Uie 
same  manner  as  any  other  sovereign ;  in 
other  parts  of  India,  as  he  has  been  con* 
stituted  by  the  permanent  settlement*  he 
is  not  so  moch  a  cultivator  or  a  proprietor 
of  the  soil  as  a  farmer  of  the  land  taz^  and 
he  receives  from  the  land  tax  to  govenn 
ment  a  certain  portion,  a  tenth»  sometimes 
more,  sometimes  less,  for  his  own  sob* 
•isteoce. 

Have  the  ffoodness  to  explain  to  the 
Committee  what  yon  understand  by  a 
mootidar  ?-*-From  what  I  have  been  able 
to  obterre  with  regard  to  the  mootidars, 
they  are  in  some  places  the  ancient  here- 
ditary head  formers  of  the  village,  who 
formerly  exercised  the  profession  of 
farmers  in  cultivating  land  belonging  to 
themselves,  and  acted  in  the  capacity  of 
collectors  of  the  village  rent  to  govern* 
ment ;  those  mootidars  now  continne  to 
cultivate  their  own  farms,  and  likewise  to 
receive,  like  the  great  zemindars,  a  por« 
tion  of  the  government  rent  of  the  whole 
village,  or  villages  (for  there  are  some- 
times three  or  foor  in  one  mooter)  amount- 
ing to  about  14  or  15  per  cent,  of  the  go- 
vernment share  of  the  rent :  other  mooti- 
dars are  men  who  never  had  any  con- 
nection with  the  cpiltivation  of  the  coun- 
try, merchants  and  adventurers  of  all 
kinds,  who  have  purchased  what  is  called 
the  mootidar's  share,  or  15  or  16  per  cent. 
t>f  the  government  share  of  the  produce ; 
they  receive  this  share,  and  become  an- 
swerable for  the  rents  o(  the  village,  they 
are  proprietors  likewise  of  all  the  waste 
land  in  the  village,  but  are  not  in  general 
coltivaton  or  farmers  themselves. 

Have  the  goodness  to  explain  what  you 
understand  by  the  ryotwar  iystem?«— I 
shall  state  what  I  understand  to  be  the 
principle  of  the  ryotwar  system,  the  de- 
tails will  perhaps  be  too  extensive :  the 
principle  of  the  ryotwar  system  is,  to  fix 
an  assessment  upon  the  whole  land  of  the 
country;  this  assessment  is  permanent; 
every  ryot,  who  is  likewise  a  cultivating 
proprietor  of  the  land  which  he  holds«,  is 
permitted  to  hold  that  land,  at  a  fixed  as- 
sessment, as  long  as  he  pleases;  he  holds 
it  for  ever,  without  any  additional  assess- 
inant ;  if  be  occupies  any  wute  or  addt- 
^nal  land,  he  pays  .thcassesiment  that  is 
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fixed  upon  that  land,  and  no 
rent  undergoes  no  alteration*  I  •. 

Do  you  consider  the  intervention  of  m 
aemindar,  or  a  moosidar,  necessary  for 
conducting  the  business  of  the  revenoo 
with  the  ryols  ?«— I  think  the  intervention 
of  either  of  those  characters  is  perfectly 
unnecessary,  and  that  it  is  upon  the  wholo 
te  be  lamented ;  and  that  the  business  of 
the  collection  of  the  revenue  can  best  bo 
conducted  by  Uie  old  office  esUblished  ia 
every  Hindoo  village,  held  by  the  persoa 
called  the  potail,  who  is  the  head  fanner 
of  4he  village,  and  cultivator  himself,  amt 
.likewise  the  hereditary  collector  and  ma« 
gistrateof  the  village  under  all  Hindoo 
governments. 

Have  the  goodness  to  inform  the  Com* 
mittee  what  might  have  been  the  extent 
of  the  country,  under  the  denomination  of 
the  ceded  provinces,  that  was  under  your 
special  management  ?— The  whole  of  the 
ceded  provinces  were  under  my  special 
maaagemeot ;  no  geoxraphical  survey 
had  taken  place  during  the  period  I  was  in 
India,  but  the  number  of  acres  by  an  agrip 
cultural  survey  was,  I  believe,  as  far  as 
my  memory  serves  me,  something  above 
twelve  millions.  About  two  millions  of 
acres,  was,  I  believe,  in  cultivation  ;  but 
that  twelve  includes  a  great  deal  of  land 
which  never  can  be  cultivated,  rocki^ 
jungle,  &c. 

Ud  yon  find  it  necessary  to  lower  the 
rate  of  assessment  when  you  took  charge 
of  those  districts  ?— I  found  it  necessary, 
in  almost  all  instances,  to  lower  the  rent; 
in  others,  where  it  was  already  low,,  to 
keep  it  at  that  low  rate  for  several  yeain, 
to  enable  the  country  to  recover  firom  th^ 
ravages  of  war.-*Tbe  gross  amount  of  the 
rentd,  I  think,  in  the  first  instance,  was 
lowered  in  different  proportions  from  15 
to  20  per  cent  below  what  it  had.  been 
the  preceding  year  under  the  native  g«^ 
vemment^-Ablout  one  lack  of  pagodas 
was  the  amount  of  lemissiom 

During  the  period  of  your  administra^ 
tion,  to  what  extent  were  you  enatUed  to 
raise  it?«-I  think  from  about  M  lacks  qf 
pagodas  to  I7f,  or  18.^Part  of  that  iii- 
orease  arose  from  raising  the  lands  in  cul- 
tivaUon  to  the  usoal  rate  of  assessment 
under  the  Hindoo  govemmente ;  the  i^est 
arose  from  extended  cultivation,  amount* 
ing,  as  far  as  I  can  recollect,  to  about  one 
million  of  acres. 

Have  the  goodness  to  state  what  yon 
understand  by  a  village  in  India  ?— A  vil- 
lage in  India  does  not  apply  to  what  is 
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tain  portion  of  country,  generally  from 
two  to  four  sqaare  miles,  the  hoondaries 
of  which  are  unalterable ;  whatever  cat* 
aiotts  or  transfers  of  coontry  are  made  in 
the  eoorse  of  war  from  one  power  to  ano* 
ther,  the  boundaries  of  the  village  remain 
permanent ;  the  ryot  considers  the  Tillage 
nt  his  country,  be  does  not  look  to  the  pre* 
vince,  or  to  the  country  at  large,  he  con- 
aiders  the  village  as  the  little  republic  in 
which  he  resides,  and  lives  are  very  oflen 
lost  in  struggles  amonff  neigbboaring  vtU 
laffes  for  a  quarter  of  an  acre  of  land, 
mich  never- has  been  cultivated,  nor  ever 
can  be  cultivated,  merely  to  include  it- 
within  the  boundary  of  one  or  the  other 
village. 

At  present  the  distinction  in  the  military 
aervices  in  India  is  between  thet  of  King^s 
and  Company's ;  do  you  think  that  the 
aeparation  of  the  European  from  the  na- 
tive branch  of: the  Company's  army  would 
increase  the  distinction  and  jealousy  which 
liave  prevailed  between  the  King's  and 
Company's  officers,  as  the  distinction 
would  then  be  between  an  European  tnd 
native  establishment,  as  well  is  between 
the  Company's  and  King's  services  ?-^I 
«m  of  opinion  that  such  a  separation  would 
f^eatly  tend  to  increase  the  jealousies  and 
difierences  which  have  sometimes  pwvaii- 
od  between  the  King's  and  Coinpany's 
aervices ;  the  present  distinetien  is  only 
between  the  King's  and  Company's  army ; 
the  distinetien  then  would  be  that  between 
ni»' European  army  and  a  native  black 
«army.  The  offieere  of  the  Company's 
iervice,  by  bemg  espluded  from  the  com- 
mand of  armies,  seem  to  have  been  regard- 
«d  as  a  kind  tt  Indian  Roman  Catholics, 
and  subjected  to  the  disqualifioatiea  with- 
ant  having  undergone  the  ceremony  of 
leonversion;  this  ^qualification,  by  the 
aepartlion  of  the  native  from  the  European 
army,  would  be  unavoidably  extended, 
because,  as  the  officers  of  the  native  asmy 
would  sink  in  character,  ii  wovld  be  tlie 
duty  ef  government  to  esdude  them,  not 
only  from  the  command  of  armies,  bqt 
from  the  command  of  diviskms  and  of 
etations,  as  they  could  fill  them  by  officers 
af  a  higher  ctiaractor  mm  the  Baropean 
branch.  The  officer  of  the  Indian  branch 
af  the  service,  by  exclusion  from  all  those 
superior  commands,  from  the  emoluments 
of  which  alone  he  could  have  the  means 
of  revisiting  Europe,  would  be  deprived 
af  idl  hope  of  retumiog  la  hie  native  conn* 
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araiy  cpmaaaadad  by  officen  who  hav« 
^no  hope  ef  ever  veturaittg  lo  Eoiapcw 
would  be  a  most  dangctoua  instrmnent  faa 
efibcting  the.  separaiioa  of  our  Indian 
possessions  from  the  Stilish  empire.  I  do 
net  speak  of  a  Company's  armijry  I  Ibinii 
the  case  applicable  to  all  armiea  widev 
similar  oircumstaaees,  aqd  that  had  tkera 
never  existed  such  a  body  as  the  East 
India  Company,  bad  the  European  and 
native  Indian  armies  always  belongad  to 
the  crown,  yet  had  the  crown  made  a 
complete, separation  between  the  Indian 
and  European  branch  of  its  army,  the 
consequences  woidd  have  been  the  sane  ; 
that  Indian  army  would  have  becooui  dan« 
geroos  to  the  state. 

Might  not  an  European  trader,  not  in 
the  Company's  service,  be  templed  to 
convey  capital  to  India,  for  the  purpose 
of  carry  in|;^  on  a  speculation  in  nanrions 
contracts  or  loans  ?«-^I  think  there  it  no 
doubt  that  the  European  trader  in  such 
cases  might  be  tempted,  but  the  risk 
would  be  great ;  he  could  not  recover  in 
any  court  of  law.  ■■*■■.  I  am  aUrafd  I  have 
not  been  able  ta  give  foil  answers  to  the 
qaestiosis  put  to  me  on  such  a  variety  of 
sttbfects ;  I  have  M^  myself  incampetaat 
to  give  tbe  answem  I  would  wish  to  have 
dope  to  all  kind  of  points,  embracing  tiie 
quiet  habits  of  the  European  traders  in 
India,  the  civil  wars  of  the  Bengal  indigo 
planters,  the  eppeessions  of  the  East  India 
Company,  and,  in  shorty  to qaestiona  com* 
ptehending  almost  every  subject,  from  tJia 
coarse  blonkot  of  the  Hindoo,  to  the 
feudal  system  x  I  have  to  thank  tbo  Com« 
mittee  for  their  indulgence,  and  to  beg 
pardon  for  any  oinisiaonSi««[Tha  witnem 

AprH  22ni,  23rd  and  26iK 

In  Older  ta  prove  the  facility  which 
srould  be  afforded^  by  the  maasora  of 
apening  the  ports  af  Xtverpool,  Bristol 
and  Hall,  to  the  import  trade  from  Indim, 
for  smofgliag  teas  into  thip  country, 
Gloucester  Wilson  esq.  one  of  the  eom^ 
missieners  of  the  Cuetoms,  Robert  Ni» 
cholas,  esq.  chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Commissionera  of  Excise,  and  John  Vi* 
vian,  solicitor  to  the  Excise,  were  exa» 
mined*  Fram  the  evidence  of  these  gen* 
tlemen  it  appeared : 

1st,  That,  under  the  present  sjfsteoi,  tha 
smuggling  of  Igast  India  and  China  ar* 
tioles  is  earned  on  to  a  very  Ikniled 
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amount;  that  neiiherthe  owners  of  tkt 
East  India  Company's  ships*  nor  the  Com* 
pany  tliemselTes*  lie  onoer  the  alightest 
aaspicioD  of  being  concerned  in  it,  hot 
that  it  is  solely  practised  by  a  few  of  their 
inferior  officers  in  their  pri? ileged  invest- 
ment, and  that  under  the  penalty  of  die* 
mission  from  theeerfice,  if  detected;  tiM, 
witb  regard  to  the  cargoes  of  the  Coin- 
pany's  ships,  the  refcnue  npon  them  is 
colleoled  with  the  most  peri'ect  security^ 
on  the  true  Talae*  and  without  ex- 
pence,  ddly.  That  under  the  system  pro- 
poeedy  all  these  circumstances  will  pro* 
kmhly  be  reversed ;  that  smuggling  will  be 
oncreaaed,  in  the  compound  ratio  of  the 
nnmber  of  the  ports  to  be  opened,  of  the 
smmber  of  additional  and  smaller  vessels 
engaged  in  the  trade,  and  the  length  of 
coasu  and  rivers  at  prcaent  unprotected 
by  revenue  establishments,  which  they 
will  have  to  pass;  that  the  owners  of  the 
ahips  and  cargoes,-  as  well  as  their  cap* 
tains  and  officers,  will  probably  be  en- 
gaged in  illicit  traffic,  and  the  revenue  on 
their  commerce  most  be  collected  on  on* 
certain  or  false  measures  of  its  value,  and 
at  a  greatly  increased  ezpence. 

The  following  Efideooe  of  John  Vivian, 
esq.  solicitor  of  the  £xcise,  was  confirmed 
and  str«n«thened,more  or  less,  by  the  tes- 
timony of  every  witnem  called  from  the 
aevetal  Revenue  Boards. 
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John  Vivian^  esq.  was  called  in  and  en- 
mined  as  follows : 

Mr.  Jnebon.]— 'Yoo  are  solicilor,  I  be- 
lieve, to  the  Excise?— >1  am.  I  have  been 
cenneoted  with  the  Excise  27  years. 

Consideriog  the  extent  of  the  trade  and 
the  present  considerabie  rate  of  duties, 
has  the  smuggling  of  teas  or  of  East  India 
goods,  open  the  whole,  taken  place,  to 
any  considerable  extent,  within  the  last 
year,  under  the  present  system  of  con* 
dootiiig  the  East  India  and  China  trade  ? 
^  apprehend  not  to  any  very  considera- 
ble extent ;  it  has  not  come  to  our  know- 
ledge at  least 

Bo  you  consider  it  as  great,  in  proper^ 
lion  to  the  quantities  brought  into  legal 
conaomptioo?-*!  should  apprehend  not ; 
certainly  the  quantity  of  tea  smuggled  of 
late  years,  has  by  no  meana  been  so  much 
as  it  formerly  was. 

Can  you  name  any  port  wbieb,  in  your 
jadgment,  would  be  as  safe  lor  the  ^re- 
venue aa  thai  of  London,  for  the  importa- 
lien  of  East  Indi|i  and  Chinese  commo- 
fi-^I  apprehend  aooe. 
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Is  not  tba  amonnt  of  Excise  dutie#  payw 
able  on  East  India  and  Chinese  articles  to 
the  public  by  the  East  India  Company^ 
collected,  according  lo  the  pretfsnt  ^ysteuk 
at  a  comparatively  small  expence,  ana 
with  little  trouble  pr  risk  to  goaeromei^ 
in  such  Gollectien  ?— I  .think  it  i^  at  much 
lem  expence  oertaioly»  itbao  it  would  ha 
in  any  other  mode. 

Is!not,  in  lacti  the  expence  and  the  fisk 
perfectly  trifling,  compared  with  the 
magnitude  of  the  ol^ect  ?•— I  thitik  it  is. 

Can  you  sa^*  about  the  annual  amooal 
of  the  Excise  duties  paid  by  the  Eait 
India  Company  to  government.?-.-.I  msHt 
do  not  recolleot  that ;  the  doty  on  tea  w 
atated  to  be  about  four  millions  a  year,  bat 
all  that  will  appear  by  the  returns. 

Do  you  attribute  the  great  degree  vt 
safety  which  you  have  described,  as  to  so 
large  a  sum,  to  the  public  and  open  mode 
ofaale  adopted  by  the  East  India  Com»* 
pany  ?—I  do ;  and  their  being  of  snfficiealt 
oapital  to  put  up  the  article  at  what  thejr 
call  an  <« upset  price;''  individual  merw 
chants  must  aometimesb  I  apprehend,  bn 
so  pressed,  that  it  may  be  advantageoui 
to  them  even  to  sell  their  commodity  at 
a  lom,  for  whatever  it  will  ftstch;  thn 
East  In^ia  Company's  practice  is  never 
to  sell  the  article  that  they  pot  up,  uulem 
the  bidding  shall  exceed  that  upaet  prico^ 
consequently  the  crown  always  geu  th^ 
ad  mUttrtm  duty  upon  the  proper  value  of 
the  artide  ;  if,  for  instance,  a  private  merw 
chant  shottld  find  it  coovieoient  to  sell  hip 
tea  at  30  per  cent  loss»  it  is  obvious  that 
one  half  of  the  revenues  would  be  lost, 
hecaoae  tho  East  India  Company  would 
never  sell  it  botat  a  gain ;  I  wish  to  suggeal» 
thet  this  answer  applies  only  to  the  pco- 
sen.t  mode  in  which  the  doty  is  laid  at  ai 
vdanm ;  but  if  the  duty  shoukl  be  imposed 
as  a  retire  doty,  then,  from  the  circun^ 
sUnee  of  aoch  alteration  of  the  duiy,.m4r 
answer  will  not  apply. 

Lacking  to  the  publicity  of  iheir  saleSt 
the  number  of  purchasers,  foreign  ani 
British,  together  with  the  emolatioo  of 
purchase,  is  it  your  opinioo  that  thn 
kmBLfde  sale  price  is  ascertained  at  thosn 
sales  ^—I  apprehend  there  tan  be  no 
doubt  of  it. 

Do  officers  of  the  onatoms  and  exciao 
attend  at  iheae  sales,  or  in  what  mannar 
does  govemmnnt  ascertain  their  leai  and 
komn  fi4€  amoont?— I  can  apeak  of  thn 
excise ;  tho  mme  act  of  parliament  regis* 
lates  both  levennea;  the  officers  attend 
the  sales,  and  t#ka  anacceimtof  thepri^; 
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on  which  the  East  India  Company,  at  a 
certain  time,  settles  the  accoont  and  pays 
the  excise  90  per  cent,    upon  the  sale 


prices;  this  applies  only  to  tea 

Give  your  opinion,  supposing  .the  ad 
vo/MVfiiduty  to  remafn,  and  the  public  mode 
of  sale  exchanged  for  private  sale  at  the 
ool- ports,  whether  such  a  change  would' 
not  extremely  endanger  the  safety  of  the 
reVeoue  ?•»!  am  of  opinion  it  would :  the 
real  valae  certainly  could  not  be  ascer- 
tained then  with  the  same  precision  that  it 
4tiiow;  there  would  not,  I  apprehend,  be 
the  same  competition  of  bidaers  from  all 
"parts  of  the  continent  and  elsewhere, 
who  do  a^end  the  Company's  sales, 
which  great  number  of  bidders,  added 
to  the  opset  price,  insure,  I  apprehend, 

«'the  goods  not  selling  below  the  real  value 
and  in  consequence  producing  to  govern* 
mentthe  full  amount  of  its  duty;  should 
-that  mode  of  sale  be  varied  by  allowing 
individuals  to  sell  at  the  out-ports,  so  far 

'  as  respects  the  ad  vahrtm  duty,  I  am  la- 
•tisfied  the  full  amount  would  not  be  ob- 
tained, becaose  the  goods  might,  upon 
many  occasions,  be  sold  at  an  inferior 
Talue;  and  also  would  be  sold  to  fewer 
competitors  for  the  purchase :  the  present 
Company's  sale  we  know  to  be  a  band  fide 
transaction;  but  if  it  were  to  be  intrusted 
to  individuals,  there  would  be  no  «ucb  se- 
curity; an  individual  putting  up  his  pri- 
irate  property  to  sale  might  put  in  a  ficti* 
tious  purchaser,  just  as  people  do  at  auc- 
tions; and  he  might  buy  in  the  eoods  at 
one  tenth  part  of  their  values  and  by  such 
A  joggle,  nine  tenths  of  the  duties  would 
be  lost ;  I  do  not  know  -that  the  ad  oa(o- 
ftm  duty  is  upon  piece-goods ;  it  is  a  cut* 
toms  duty ;  but  this  would  apply  to  every 
article  subject  to  an  oi  valorem  doty. 

Supposing  a  free  trade  to  India  and  the 
whole  of  the  islands  in  the  Eutem  seas, 
mml  that  the  smuggling  of  tea,  was  the 
object  of  the  adventurer,  in  what  way,  in 
your  opinion,  would  he  proceed  to  get  it 
into  England,  Scotland,  or  Ireland?-^  As  be 
gets  in  all  other  smuggled  j^oods ;  certainly 
there  is  nothing  particular  in  tea ;  he  woolo 
of  course,  I  apprehend,  import  it  from 
thence  to  some  place  of  deposit  in  a  neigh* 
bouring  country,  either  Guernsey,  Jersey, 
cr  more  likely  the  neighbouring  coast  of 
France  or  Holland,  whilst  the  present  re- 
atriction  remains  on  Oueroaey  and  Jeney 
by  the  establishment  of  custom-houses, 
which  took  place  a  fsw  years  ago ;  he 
night  alio  procora  it  through  American 
«bipi|  or  other  fi^ign  ibipi  owuog  opou 


the  coast,  very  likely  for  purposes  of  gen^ 
ral  merchandize,  bringing  this  as  a  bye 
adventure,  which  wouid  be  delivered 
out  into  boats,  and  smuggled  directly  on 
shore. 

Supposing  under  the  circumstances  of 
a  free  trade,  that  smuggling  should  increase, 
would  not  a  great  proportion  of  it  probably 
consist  in  the  re-landing  of  such  articles 
as  are  now  prohibited  by  law  in  order  to 
protect  the  British  manufacturers,  but  are 
allowed  to  be  re-exported,  supposing  a  li- 
cence to  export  from  exery  out- port  ?-^ 
Considering  that  there  would  be  a  greater 
number  of  ports  from  whence  that  export- 
ation mi^ht  take  place  than  there  is  at 
present,  it  being  at  present  but  from  one 
port,  of.  course  upon  the  principle  that  the 
import  sjnuggliog  might  be  increased,  the 
remanding  smuggling  migl)t  be  increased 
by  increasing  the  number  of  ports,  be- 
cause there  would  be  a  greater  number  oC 
objects  to  require  the  officers'  attention. 

Is  it  your  opinioOi  that  that  description 
of  fraud  would  be  increased  under  such 
circumstances  ?-— Undoubtedly,  the  same 
principle  applies  equally  to  both. 

Supposing  the  same  amount  of  East 
India  and  Chinese  articles  as  is  now  im- 
ported by  the  Company  in  large  ships, 
were  to  be  imported  by  a  great  number 
of  adventurers  in  ships  as  small  as  350 
tons  burthen,  what,  in  your  opinion,  would 
be  the  diflference  with  regard  to  the  safety 
of  the  revenue  from  such  alteration'of  cir- 
cumstances f— Any  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  ships  must  of  course  be  followed 
by  a  correspondent  increase  of  danger  of 
smuggling,  because  one  ship  or  few  shipa 
are  more  easily  superintended  than  the 
many  ;  this  is  all  independent  of  any  pro- 
vision that  might  be  made  hereafter  for 
the  increase  of  the  number  of  officers. 

Do  you  then  think  that  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, without  a  very  great  addition 
to  the  number  of  officers,  even  common 
safety  to  the  revenue  could  be  procured  ? 
-—Certainly  not,  without  a  pretty  consi- 
derable increase  in  the  number  of  officers^ 
and  the  number  of  revenue  cruisers  too. 

Do  you  apprehend  that  such  an  open 
trade  from  India,  without  manifests,  would 
be  one  of  extreme  peril  to  the  revenue  ? 
— Exceaive  perils  that  I  apprehend  must 
be  the  fundamental  principle  upon  whick 
the  trade  cpuld  be  permitted  at  all. 

Is  it  customary  to  have  'a  duplicate  of 
manifeats  sent  from  any  other  part  of  the 
wodd  ?— Yes,  from  all  places  in  India  for 
British  ahia%  a  iwom  manifeat  wouhl  I 
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conceive  tbeki«  become  more  necenary 
than  it  it  at  pretent ;  the  Company  mest 
brinff  home  all  their  goods  to  the  port  of 
London,  because  that  is  their  domicii ; 
mod  whatever  smoggling  may  have  been 
practised  oat  of  the  Company's  ships,  I 
apprehend  it  has  been  practised  by  cap- 
tains and  officers  of  the  ships ;  and  not,  in 
general,  by  the  Company  themselTei: 
bot  that,  perhaps,  would  be  materially 
▼aried  in  the  hands  of  individoals,  because 
the  indifidual  merchants  might  themselves 
become  the  smugglers;  and  that  with 
nore  convenience  than  a  great  company, 
which  is  not  so  fit  an  instrument  for  smug- 
gling, their  busineu  being  carried  on 
through  certain  formalities,  such  as  written 
orders,  resolotiona,  kc.  which  most  be  de- 
livered to  their  subordinate  officers,  so  that 
a  great  number  of  persons  must  l>ecome 
acquainted  with  all  their  proceedings; 
whereas  an  individual  can  manage  it  by 
intrusting  it  to  a  very  few  only,  perhaps 
only  to  the  captain ;  another  reason  u, 
that  a  great  company  has  not  so  cogent  a 
asotive  to  smuggle  as  an  individual,  because 
the  affiiirs  of  a  great  company  are  con* 
ducted  l^y  a  few ;  the  profits,  however, 
resultine  from  illicit  trade,  would  not  be 
confined  to  those  few,  but  would  be  dis- 
tribnted  among  all  the  partners  of  that 
concern. 

(Examined  by  the  Commiitee,) 

Are  not  you  aware,  that  from  the  shoals 
on  the  Welsh  coast,  and  the  rocks  and 
aboals  upon  the  Engliih,  it  is  impossible 
for  a  ship  of  S50  tons  burthen  coming  up 
the  Bristol  channel  to  approach  either 
shore,  till  within  a  few  miles  of  King 
Road,  without  imminent  danger  ?— I  do 
not  know ;  I  should  think  a  ship  of  350  tons 
burthen  [might  navigate  that  channel,  and 
anuggle  as  much  as  she  chose ;  because 
il  is  not  necessary  for  the  ship  itself  lo 
come  into  port  or  to  come  very  near  the 
coast,  she  puts  out  her  goods  into  boats. 

In  the  event  of  the  trade  to  India  being 
opened  from  the  out*ports,  the  trade  in 
tea  being  excluded,  do  you  conceive  that 
very  great  risk  will  not  attach  to  vessels 
proceeding  from  India  with  tea  on  board, 
with  an  intention  to  land  it  in  the  manner 
you  have  described,  taking  the  chance  of 
meeting  the  vessel  thai  is  to  convey  the 
article  of  tea  intended  to  be  snuggled  to  a 
foreign  dep6t,  it  being  supposed  that  the 
having  tea  on  board  will  subject  the  ves- 
sel and  cargo  to  confiscation  ?— There 
Will  nndoabladly  be  consideiable  risk,  as 


there  is  in  alK  smuggling  trananctiont, 
but  I  apprehend  the  risk  will  not  be  so 
great  as  to  deter  many  persons  from  run* 
ning  it* 

If  a  person  were  disposed  to  smuitg1e« 
would  it  not  be  more  advantageous  tobiro» 
and  therefore  is  he  not  more  likely  to 
enter  into  that  transaction  with  a  view  to 
his  own  safety  and  advantage,  in  a  neotnl 
vessel  than  in  a  British  ship  ?— I  should 
think  not,  because  it  is  hardly  to  be  tup- 
posed  that  a  vessel  would  be  entirelw 
freighted  from  that  great  distance  witb 
contraband  goods,  part  of  her  cargo  only 
will  consist  of  the  contraband  article. 

Would  not  the  circumstance  of  tha 
other  part  of  tha  cargo  being  liable  to 
confiKation  be  a  matter  which  would 
therefore  deter  any  person  from  engaging 
in  such  an  adventure  ?-»If  I  may  judga 
from  great  experience,  it  would  not 

In  die  event  of  a  month's  public  notice 
in  various  newspapers  for  a  sale  taking 
place  at  Liverpool,  in  the  article  of  tea^ 
do  you  suppose  it  possible  that  that  tea 
could,  by  any  understanding  among 
buvers,  be  disposed  of  fifty  per  cent, 
below  its  value,  or  to  any  considerable 
amount  below  its  value  ?*— I  certainly 
think  it  might  be  disposed  of  below  ita 
value ;  and  especially  below  the  value 
which  the  article  fetchesunder  the  present 
regulation^,  because  the  Company  s  salea 
take  place  at  apecific  seasons  of  the  year  ; 
and  all  the  borers  upon  the  continent  are 
as  well  acquainted  with  these  times  and 
seasons  as  the  Company  themselves,  and 
send  over  their  orders  accordingly ; 
whereas,  in  the  other  case,  I  suppose  ii 
would  be  intended  to  leave  the  time  and 
place  of  sale  at  the  option  of  the  proprietor 
of  the  merchandise,  and  if  so,  I  aee  ne 
reason  to  doubt  that  it  might  be  so  con* 
trived  as  to  sell  at  a  very  considerable 
price  below  the  real  value ;  but  that  the 
thing  would  not  letch  so  much  money  tf 
it  does  under  the  present  regulation  I  think 
there  can  be  no  doubt. 
«  Have  you  considered  all  the  variooa 
modes  of  collecting  duties,- even  whea 
taken  ad  valorem  f— It  is  impossible  to  wf 
that  I  have  done  that,  because  I  came 
here  without  any  sort  of  preparation  ;  I 
came  to  ofier  my  genuine  seniimeoti^ 
thinking  it  better,  without  any  preparation. 

Then  you  have  not  considereil  any  mode 
of  levy  ing  md  vuierem  duty,  unless  by  aa« 
certaining  the  value  of  the  commodity  by 
public  tale  ?^I  have  never  turned  my  at* 
tention  to  it»  but  principles  bafacenainlf 
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iibly  rn»Ue  no to^^nswdf  that  qoeelion  t  we 
ii!«  noi«^ithoul  examples  of  tlhatt  m  the  re* 
Tenne,  and  I  remember  two  remarkable  in* 
fUnces;  fiirmtrly  the  doty  opon  paper,  in> 
Iteed  of  bring  a  rati  ve  doty  upon  the  poond 
ta  it  it  now,  was  an  ad  vidortm  doty ;  we 
never  conld  agree  upon  what  Was  the  Tahre 
#f  the  thing,  and  by  way  of  making  the 
iPlalWr  left!  diflficol^  it  was  raid  it  alweld 
be  according  to  the  Tslae  at  the  diext 
warkel  town  (the  pa|>er.i*iiHs  being  go* 
Herally  out  of  towns),  and  when  we  came 
to  thati  we  had  the  greatest  possible  con- 
trariety of  evidence,  the  officers  and  the 
firitnesses  prodoccd  by  tlie  defendant  Wftre 
frequently  as  wide  as  east  from  west.  We 
kaU  another  remarkable  instance  in  the 
fase  of  cnllicoes  nbout  the  yelar  1795,  I 
think;  Mr.  Pitt  was  preTailed  upon  at 
last  toxepeal  the  duty^- entirely ;  it  was  a 
duty  opoh  callicoes  to  ht  ad  valorsii,  iind 
|he  officers  and  the  traders  never  could 
ngree  upon  the  value  6f  the  piecM.  As 
we  haVe  failed  in  tbeie  two  instances*  I 
ahouid  despair  of  6nding  any  critfei'ion 
more  efficacious,  upon  the  present  occa* 
aibh*  than  those  hav^  been  upon  the  past. 

Do  you  not  think  there  is  considerable 
differenee  between  t  manufactured  and 
an  impsdrted  article  ?-^ertaidly  not,  in 
that  respect,  becaase  it  is  a  matter  of  opi* 
aion ;  in  the  easel  tbat  underwent  my  exa'« 
Viinaiion  upon  those  nd  vaiarem  duties*  I 
had  no  more  doubt  of  the  value  of  the 
thingt  than  I  had  of  my  own  existence ; 
and  I  mm  aatiified  it  was  impossible  the 
trader's  account  of  the  matter  could  be 
correct,  but  yet  they  did  ph)dtice  such  a 
body  of  evidence  upon  all  oocasiotaa,  aa 
liore  n«  down  in  the  crown's  evidencc>  in 
Me  eesfcs  out  of  ten. 

Afo  you  particularly  acquainted  with 
the  river  Homber  ?-»-No. 

Yon  are  not  therefore  aware  that  there 
are  Tery  few  landing  places  in  the  river 
Hombar»  even  at  high  water  f-«-4  know 
nothing  on  the  subject ;  but  I  never  yet 
aaw  a  river  where  a  smuggler  would  not 
find  opportuqitiea  of  landings  in  plaeea 
vifhere  other  pqraons  would  not  land  ;  per* 
haps  thte  river  Thames  is  at  irapracticablfe 
ak  any  which  can  be  fMind. 
.  You  are  unacquainted  with  the  shore, 
whether  it  if  muddy  or  net?— «I  allo<le  to 
nuddy  shores;  the  Thamea  Airniahea  a 
very  strong  instance  of  that  sort, 

Ii  not  smuggling  easier  and  more  prac- 
ticable from  small  vessels  of  $60  tons,  thaa 
frpte  larfo  ihipl  of  frvu^  aOO  l»  tfOO  ton% 


Certainly  the  snuggl'mg  from  smaller  shtpi 
is  more  easy  thin  from  larger  oatn,  bi^ 
Cfliase  the  smaller  ahipa  can  come  into  walof 
where  the  larger  ones  can  never  approach. 
Conld  any  probable  attnnate  be  fbrosed 
of  the  increesed  espences  attending  the 
collecting  the  revenue  on  the  prop  one  A 
changes  in  the  Indian  trada,  in  proporlson 
to  the  expence  of  eolleettng  the  revenna 
in  the  aame  trada  in  its  preaent  aaodn  of 
eolleotton  ?*-»An  estimate  might  ondonl»c« 
ediy  be  teade  ;  but  the  accuracy  of  tina 
estimate  perlttpi  might  be  very  qnaaa 
tionable* 

There  couM  be  no  doubt  tbat  H  wonM 
be  very  considerably  increased  ?-^I  ap* 
prehetid  it  would  ba  very  considoiablj 
mcreased.' 

Supposing  no  alteratian  to  bo  made  ia 
the  present  aystem,  do  you  conceive  tbat 
a  considerable  smuggling  of  tea  vronld 
take  place  in  a  time  of  peace  ?•— Not 
very  materially)  I  aeo  no  reason  why 
there  should. 

Do  you  tonsider  that  the  circurastanea 
of  admitting  private  ships  to  the  part  of 
Londooi  and  to  some  of  the  ont-ports,  icmi 
being  prohibited,  as  before  described, 
under  the  severest  penalties  of  the  low, 
that  that  opening  of  the  trade  would  pro* 
doce  a  smuggling  of  tea  in  a  very  consi* 
derable  degree  ?—  I  do ;  because  I  do  not 
apprehend,  speaking  from  past  experience, 
that  any  penalties,  however  severe,  are 
fully  competent  to  the  suppression  of 
sinuggling,  where  they  have  an  opport«« 
nity  of  getting  possession  of  the  article  at 
all ;  and  the  individuals,  as  I  before  stated, 
have  a  much  greater  motive  for  smuggling, 
and  a  greater  fecility  of  accomplishing  it 
than  great  companies  have ;  becaoao  iba 
Want  of  instrumentality  is  m  the  one  ceaa 
very  great,  and  with  respect  to  individoria, 
ia  always  at  band  ;  a  merchant  need  dn 
nothing  perhaps  but  confide  himself  to  tha 
captain  alone  of  his  vessel,  and  thcrefbra 
he  may  be  under  a  temptatiooi  wkiah  the 
Company  is  not. 

In  either  case,  the  dnties  resaaining 
the  same,  or  being  reduced  as  they  we 
now  by  law  to  be  reduced,  do  you  think 
that  the  circumitenie  of  admitting  pri* 
vate  British  ships,  under  the  reatnctianB 
before  stated,  to  somo  of  the  om*portab 
wouhi  add  very  considerably  to  tha  aaeaaa 
afforded  to  the  smugglers  under  the  m» 
sent  system  ?.*«-I  do ;  beoaaae  individnal 
merchants,  aa  well  as  their  oaptaina  and 
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th«  loragglingt  lo  whtdi  (be  Ccm^tnof 
ha?*  no  um^tiMit  of  their  own  pro* 
ptrtj. 

How  «re  iodtfitetl  nerohaiiUj,  D0tiT«i« 
or  foreigners,  prerealed  onder  Ibe  |»reseDt 
syetem  ?— -No  lee  ctn  be  broaghl  any 
where  upon  the  coaei  on  boani  any  but  an 
Eael  India  ebip. 

Are  you  aware  that  any  ship  bat  a 
B^ritish  ship,  of  any  bartben«  may  bring 
tea  to  any  European  or  American  port? — 
Other  than  a  British  port,  ondoootedly ; 
but  the  difference  is  this;  I  conceire, 
that  ships  ttiir  not  in  general  come  upon 
the  neighbouring  coast  laded  entirely  with 
tea ;  irat  ibey  must  bo  ships  cooiing  iiito 
the  neighboorbood  of  Bngland,  having  on 
board  other  nerobandiae,  and  ibis  only  a 
paK  of  the  cargo ;  therefore  I  have  not 
equal  apprehensiooe  of  smuggling  from 
foreigners  that  I  haTO  from  British  ships, 
returning  home  with  lawful  merchandiaOi 
araoggling  such  parts  of  their  cargo  as 
they  can  contrive  to  get  out 

Why  is  it  to  be  supposed  British  ships 
will  come  with  these  assorted  cargoes,  and 
not  foi^ign  ships  ?««»A  foreign  ship,  not 
bound  to  this  country,  will  not  be  so  likely 
to  hare  tea  on  board  as  a  ship  that  is  re* 
Uirntng  home,  unless  it  is  entirely  laden 
with  that  contraband  cargo,  which  will 
not  in  general,  I  apprehend,  be  the  case. 

Do  yon  recollect,  that  with  respect  to  a 
ibreign  ship,  a  cargo  of  tea  will  not  be  il* 
legal  until  the  moment  it  is  attempted  to  be 
amuggled  ?-^I  am  aware  of  that ;  but  it  is 
an  entire  cargo,  brought  for  an  illicit  pur- 
pose; thatlam  not  so  apprehensive  of  entire 
cargoes  being  brought  by  foreign  vessels 
for  the  perpoee  of  smuggling,  as  I  am  that 
shipa  belonging  to  England  and  returning 
home,  will  bring  an  assorted  cargo  and 
smuggle  out  a  part  of  it ;  indeed,  we  Ind 
that  to  be  the  case  at  preeent,  with  respect 
to  the  smuggling  of  tea,  for  it  is  efiected 
in  this  way ;  the  ship  is  upon  her  return 
homo  with  an  import  cargo ;  but  a  super* 
abundant  quantity  of  merchandise  is  taken 
on  board  for  the  illicit  purpose  of  smug* 
gling  ;  the  Companjr's  officers,  I  believe, 
generally  do  this,  not  the  Company 
thenaelves* 

If  a  safe  and  convenient  port,  situate  at 
the  entrance  of  the  British  channel|  which 
might  have  snch  legal  quays  4nd  wharls 
and  storehouses,  as  are  approved  of  by  the 
boarda  of  excise  and  customs,  could  be 
found,  would  not  you  consider  the  revenue 
more  secure,  than  by  proceeding  with  the 
abip uf  cbannal, liable^  all aaeb  deUn* 


tionaH  eeen»  bosb  in  peaeo  and  war*  by 
anchoring  in  the  Downs^  Margalo«rends, 
and  other  sitoatione,  previous  to  her  v^ 
rival  at  her  port  of  delivery  ^^^U'mhfit 
pariku,  I  tbhiili  it  wonld  }  but  I  shouldnol 
think  a  port,  even  at  the  entremity  of  tba 
eoast  so  safe  (Falmonth  we  will  si^ipose) 
for  the  revenue,  sbuald  the  teade  be  laid 
open«  as  I  ahoold  edbceive  the  port  ef 
London  to  be,  ebonld  the  trade  reasnin 
with  the  Gomoany,  or  any  other  gieat 
company  who  novo  no  temptation,  nor  the 
means  of  smuggling  out  the  oargoi  alwayl 
laying  out  of  consideratson  the  smuggling 
which  may  be  eftcted  by  the  ships  ofi# 
Cars  of  their  own  private  adventures* 

Do  you  oonsxler  the  difference  between, 
a  respectable  mercbam'a  house  and  the 
Company,  aa  nmhing  the  diierenoe  ^•^n 
the  revenue  I  know  very  tiule  of  the  va» 
apecubility  of  merchants;  we  treat  aN 
merchants  alike ;  I,  certainly,  according 
to  mv  enperiente  of  merchants,  sbonli 
not  tniok  it  safe  to  expose  tbena  to  this 
temptation. 

What  ground  have  vou  for  thinhingk 
that  a  merchant  of  the  first  respeetability 
cannot  so  well  resist  the  temptation  as  the 
persons  who  have  the  direction  of  the. 
Company  ^<^For  that  very  principle  upon 
which  the  tenor  of  my  evidence  is  ground* 
ed ;  the  affairs  of  a  great  company  must 
always  be  conducted  by  a  few  persons  $ 
but  the  proprietora  at  large  would  partici* 
pale  in  any  profits  resulting  from  the 
illicit  trade,  whereas  individuals  would  put 
the  whole  of  that  profit  into  their  own  in- 
dividual pocheu;  I  consider  that  aa  the 
leading  principle  which  pervades  the 
whole  of  my  testimony  ;  and,  in  additiod 
to  that,  as  I  before  stated,  a  great  coaa- 
pany  has  not  the  means  ;  they  are  lem 
tffectual  instruments  for  smuggling  than 
individuals  are,  because  the  illicit  trada 
must  be  conducted  through  an  inconv^ 
nient  eystem  of  organiaation,  founded  on 
written'  resolutions,  written  orders,  &«• 
which  must  go  through  a  great  length  of 
formality,  and  into  the  hands  of  a  great 
number  of  persons,  by  which  the  scheme 
might  become  known,  and  expose  the 
projectors  to  considerable  bsaard  of  disoo^ 
very  in  the  execution.  These  are  the 
fondamentai  principles  of  the  whole  of  my 
evidence. 

What  would  you  state  es  the  dilierence 
between  that  paK  of  the  cargo  which  doea 
not  belong  to  the  Compeny,  and  theft 
which  would  belong  to  a  merchant  in  a 
private  ship  f-rNe  niher  difference  than 
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this,  that  the  person  Who  does  it  is  certain- 
ly liable  to  visitation  irom  his  employers; 
that  is  one  reason  that  may  operate'  per* 
haps,  in  some  degree^  as  a  check ;  whe* 
ther  it  does  or  not,  is  impossible  for  me  to 
say  ;  I  am  afraid  not  so  eiTectually  as  it 
ought;  but  with  respect  to  any  thing  else« 
I  see  no  material  difference  between  the 
goods  of  that  priWte  individaal,  and  the 
goods  of  an  individual  merchant. 

Does  not  that  constitute  a  great  part  of 
the  smuggling  now  existing  ? — I  believe 
ft  does ;  but  my  apprehension  is,  that  in 
mny  o^her  mode,  not  the  private  adventure 
but  the  cargo  itself  would  become  the  sub- 
ject of  smuggling,  which  in  the  Company's 
ahips  I  apprehend  is  not  the  case,,  for  the 
reasons  that  I  have  before  assigned :  1  beg 
to  be  understood,  that  I  by  no  means  ap- 
prehend that  there  ever  has  been  a  time 
when  there  has-been  no  smuggling  out  of 
East  India  ships,  or  that  the  time  ever  can 
occur  when  there  will  be  no  smuggling 
out  of  East  India  ships  ;  I  consider  it  im- 
possible to  prevent  it  entirely  ;  but  if  we 
preserve  the  cargo  entire,  the  private  ad- 
T;entures  are  not  of  so  much  consequence. 

if  a  person  were  disposed  to  smuggle  an 
entire  cargo,  could  not  such  person,  desi- 
rous of  engaging  in  this  adventure,  em- 
ploy a  neutral  rather  than  a  British  ship, 
with  more  safety  and  advantage  to  him- 
f elf  ?— That  depends  upon  circumstances ; 
foecauie  he  might  possibly  not  have  the 
same  confidence  in  a  neutral  that  he  had 
in  a  British  ship ;  the  neutral  might  de- 
ceive him,  and  even  run  away  with  his 
cargo ;  but  certainly  if  a  man  had  confi- 
dence in  a  neutral,  it  would  be  more  con- 
venient to  him  to  employ  that  neutral 
than  a  British  ship,  because  some  of  the 
forfeitures  that  would  attach  upon  a  Bri- 
tish ship  would  not  attach  upon  a  neutral, 
unless  detected  in  the  very  act  of  smug- 
gling, or  of  having  smuggled  ;  in  which 
ease  she  would  be  liable  to  seizure,  not- 
withstanding her  being  a  neutral. 

Are  you  of  opinion  that  any  mode  of 
collecting  the  revenue  arising  from  the  India 
and  China  trade  can  be  devised,  so  simple 
in  its  execution,  at  so  little  ezpence,  so 
little' exposed  to  frauds,  and  so  free  from 
the  objection  of  increasing  cost,  from  the 
necessity  of  increasing  water-guard  and 
officers,  as  the  mode  m  which  that  im- 
portant business  is  now  performed  at  the 
iDdia-boQse  in  London  ?— I  am  very  de- 
cidedly of  opinion,  that  there  cannot. 

Are  you  aware  that  from  the  out-ports 
Mvfy  ttid  in  Ttneli  of  very  amaU  nm,  the 
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exportation  of  goods  liable  to  a  very  heavy 
duty,  for  home  co'nsumption,  or  npon 
which  a  very  large  drawback  has  been  re« 
ceived,  is  now  allowed  ?— I  am  aware  of 
It ;  and  in  my  opinion  it  exposes  the  re- 
venue to  so  much  risk,  that  nothing  but 
the  great  accommodation  afforded  to  the 
merchandize  of  the  country  could  justify 
the  measure. 

Sir  Charles  Warre  Malet,  Bart,  was 
called  in,  and  examined,  in  substance* 
as  follows : 

I  have  been  28  years  in  the  Company's 
service.^I  went  to  India  in  1770,  in  the 
civil  department ;  as  a  writer  on  the  Bom- 
bay establishment — Between  1770  and 
1775, 1  made  an  excursion  from  Bombay, 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  information, 
up  the  gulph  of  Persia ;  we  touched  at 
Muscat,  Gombroon  and  Bushire,  and  from 
thence  proceeded  to  Bossora,  where  the 
Company  have  an  establishment;  after 
that  I  visited  Surat  and  Cambay.— I  was. 
after  that,  appointed  resident  to  the  nabob 
of  Cambay,  a  Mahomedan  power  in  the 
gulph  of  Cambay,  and  resided  there,  I 
think,  nearly  ten  years. — ^There  were  no 
other  Europeans  attached  to  the  residency; 
I  had  occasional  visitors,  and  during  my 
residency,  there  -  was  sin  English  army 
came  there  to  the  assistance  of  Ragobah.-— 
During  my  residence  at  Cambay  I  had 
been  appointed  Persian  interpreter  to  the 
settlement  of  Surat,  and  in  that  capacity  I 
occasionally  resided  there;  I  was  likewise 
appointed  to  the  council  of  Surat  by  the 
court  of  directors,  but  I  did  not  take  my 
seat  in  that  capacity.— -On  being  recalled 
from  the  residency  of  Cambay,  I  was  ap- 
pointed Persian  interpreter  to  the  govern* 
ment,  and  private  secretary  to  the  governor 
of  Bombay. — Subsequently  to  that  period, 
I  was  sent  on  a  mission  to  the  Siddee  go- 
vernment of  Jizzera  Jessore,  likewise  called 
Dunda  Rajpore.— 1  think  it  was  in  1785 
that  the' government-general,  then  under 
Mr.  Hastings,  applied  to  the  government 
at  Bombay  for  its  acquiescence  in  my 
being  sent  minister  plenipotentiary  to  the 
court  of  Poonah.-*Subseqoent  to  the  treaty 
of  Salbey  with  the  Mahratta  states,  Mada* 
jee  Scindiah  had  been,  by  one  of  the  sti- 
pulations of  that  treaty,  made  the  media* 
tor  of  all  intercourse  between  the  Engliah 
government  and  the  Mahratta  states :  to 
conciliate  his  approbation  of  my  misston, 
I  was  ordered  to  proceed  from  the  western 
side  of  India,  to  wait  upon  Madajee  Scin^ 
dinh:  I  acccfdingly  proceeded  fifomtBom* 
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bay  to  Sarat;  from  Sarat  I  proceeded 
across  the  peninsaia,  and  joined  Madajee 
8cindilah»  then  in  camp  at  Matora^  be- 
tween Delhi  and  Agra ;  and  after  baying 
bad  audiences  of  him  and  the  king,  who 
was  likewise  in  camp  there  at  that  time, 
Mr.  James  Anderson,  who  was  resident 
with  Scindiah,  procured  his  approbation 
to  my  appointment,  and  I  proceeded  to 
Calcutta.— On  my  arrival  at  Calcutta,  sir 
John  M'Pherson  was  in  the  chair,  Mr. 
Hastings  having  proceeded  to  Europe; 
and  having  received  his  instructions  and 
directions,  1  proceeded  from  Calcutta  to 
Bombay  by  sea,  and  from  thence  to 
Poonah.— *I  went  there  in  1786,  and  re- 
mained till  1797. 

Mr.  /jfi/jfy.]^Daring  so  long  a  resi- 
dence in  sn  many  different  parts  of  India, 
had  you  not  many  opportunities  of  ob- 
serving and  studying  the  characters  of  the 
Datives  of  India  ?'— I  certainly  had. 
•  Are  you  of  opinion  that  they  are  a 
people  peculiarly  unchangeable  in  their 
manners,  habits  and  opinions  ?«— I  think 
both  Hindoos  and  Mahomedans  are  pecu- 
liarly attached  to  their  own  manners, 
habits  and  opinions. 

Wfaat  would  be  the  consequence  if 
Englishmen,  unacquainted  with  the  man- 
ners and  languages  of  the  natives,  were 
permitted  in  any  great  numbers  to  go  into, 
or  reside  in,  the  interior  of  the  country  of 
India  ?«-I  think  from  the  great  difierence 
of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  natives 
of  this  country  and  the  natives  of  thai, 
there  would  be  a  probability  of  f^reat 
confusion  resulting  from  an  tndiscrimmate 
intercourse  with  the  people  of  India.— I 
do  not  see  any  possibility  of  the  happi- 
ness and  peace  of  the  inhabitanta  of  India 
being  improved  by  such  an  indiscriminate 
intercourse ;  on  the  contrary,.  I  think^  ii  is 
Tery  likely  that  great  distorbancef  might 
ensae,  and  conseotiently  onhappinesa  re- 
ault. — The  parts  of  the  country  that  I  al- 
lude to  are  those  under  the  native  govern- 
menu*  and  I  presume  there  would  be  no 
adequate  means  of  punishing,  but  by  re- 
sorting to  the  power  of  the  native  govern* 
menta,  or  to  personal  reaistance.i— I  think 
that  the  manners  of  the  people  of  India 
not  only  paruke  of  Uie  difierence  of 
character  incidental  to  all  individuab  of 
all  countries,  but  that  they  are  greatly 
diversified  by  the  classification  of  the  na- 
tives of  the  country  into  different  sects. 
.^-In  the  classifications  iif  the  natives, 
particularly  Hihdoos,  to  whom  I  allude, 
Ibejre'are  caiUj  whose  hete4>^y  pntctfce 


it  is  to  devote  themselves  to  the  towesi 
occupations  of  servitude;  there  is  the 
commercial  class;  there  are  military 
tribes ;  there  is  a  priestly  tribe :  all  these 
are  characterised  »by  very  striking  and 
peciiliar  traiu  of  manners ;  as  for  instance, 
those  whose  habits  of  life  are  servile,  am 
extremely  submissive^  the  commercial 
is  industrious,  thrifty,  and  likewise,  I  may 
say,  extremely  obsequious  in  his  inter- 
course with  mankind ;  the  military  tribetf 
are  generally  high-minded  and  irrilable| 
the  brahmin  has  feelingii  of  bis  saoenlotal 
character,  and  is  particularly  sensible  with 
respect  to  any  violation  of  that  character. 
^  think  it  is  very  likely,  from  the  dif- 
ference of  the  manners  of  our  country* 
men  from  those  of  the  native^  of  India» 
that  they  may  unwarily  and  undesignedly 
be  involved  in  violations  of  those  obser- 
vances which  the  people  of  India  of  thoeft 
different  classes  may  expect.«-^The  tonch* 
ing  of  a  brahmin  by  an  European  would 
involve  the  necessity  of  ablution;  tho 
passing  near  the  place  where  they  an 
cooking  their  victuals,  and  the  shade  of 
an  European  falling  upon  their  coUnary 
operations  and  their  cookery,  woold  eer« 
tainly  be  looked,  upon  as  a  pollution  of  the 
food. 

What  would  be  the  consequence  of  that 
pollutimi  ?*«Most  likely  throwing  it  away, 
and  considerable  anger  on  the  part  of  the 
person  who  might  m  bo  inconvenienced. 
—I  have  known  gentlemen  who  havo 
been  in  the  habit  of  residing  in  our  own 
settlenenU,  where  the  aobmiasiveneas  of 
the  natives  in  general  prepswea  them  to 
expect  the  same  amoogat  the  foreign 
powers,  have  found  a  very  diflbrent  re« 
caption  on  going  amongst  the  nativea 
under  their  own  government;  I  have  like- 
wise known  two  instances,  one  of  which 
was  fatal ;  the  first,  of  a  gentleman  at 
PiDonah,  who  had  recently  arrived  in  the 
conntrv,  and  having  got  the  command  of 
a  regular  corps  in  the  Peishwa's  service 
was,  on  some  rash  conduct,  on  his  part, 
towards  the  minister,  who  then  command- 
ed the  army,  on  leaving  the  Dorbar  tent, 
shot  on  his  way  home ;  the  oth^r  instance 
was  of  a  woman,  a  Mrs.  Hall,  married  I 
believe  to  an  Englishman  of  that  name  ; 
but  she  waa  certainly  a  French«woasan» 
who  had  the  nomina^  command  of  a  corpe 
in  the  Peishwa's  service^  and  on  oceasion 
of  some  haughty  treatment  of  some  na* 
tive,  was  imprisoned  in  a  HilKFort,  where 
ahe  wonld  probably  have  been  not  to 
death,  bad  I  not  im^^knd  in  hfr  bahalfi 
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of  regftiAing  iadef^ndence,  I  tfaink  it  not 
improbi^le,  tJkU  if  power  «iid  o^porVunitj 
served*  tbey  might  be  iacitied  to  iake  td* 
▼aniege  of  tlw  indispoailMo  previously 
engeodered. 

From  your  obterration  of  the  natiire»  of 
Hindoataa,  do  you  tbink  tbey  bave  geae^ 


State  wtiat  tbe  dilfiereDCca  era  in  tha 
maDDars  of  the  aattvat  of  Hiadoitan  at 
the  pPeBideocies  and  ia  the  iaterior  of 
ladia  ?— -Tha  difierence  certainly  is  very 
graat.««i3lrei«  is  a  difference  in  their  ge- 
neral deportment ;  ibeve  is  a  moce  general 
aabmissiTanees  to  Europeans;  and  I  sop* 
poseibay  fiieU  tbat  from  tbe  protection  of 
•nr  caavta,  tb^y  any  go  to  a  certain  da- 
graa  of  aobmisaioi^  withoat  particular 
bad  coasequanoat  ultimately  resulting; 
bat  tlut  not  being  tbe  case  auder  tbe  na- 
liaa  goveromenls,  irritability  once  provok- 
ad  may  be  attended  with  more  dangerons 
conseqoanoasi  than  from  tbe  anger  of  a  per- 
son wba  receives  ill  treatment  under  our 
own  goivemments**— I  cactaialy  think  that 
Sui»|peans«  before  they  become  acquainted 
with  tba  native  character,  are  more  in  the 
habit  of  treating  them  with  disrespect  than 
afterwards.-^  think  that  in  a  coantry 
wbcre  the  mass  of  the  population  may 

Erabably  be  sixty  millions;  where  the 
iritish  force,  including  the  native  army, 
naymmoont  to  probably  150,000 ;  where 
the  European  part  of  that  force  may  not 
pnabably  eacaed  25,000 ;  our  power  most 
mainly  liepand  vpon  opinion ;  and  in  as 
iir  as  tbe  conoiliatioii  of  that  opinion 
mast  be  requisite  to  our  safety,  I  should 
think  that  pottiag  it  to  a  risk  by  adding  to 
the  dangers,  an  indiscriminate  intencourst 
ahonid  certainly  be  avoided.««J  think  it 
not  at  ail  improbable,  that  in  the  event  of 
an  indiscriminate  inffux  of  £ngliahaien> 
which  may  probably  be  under  aome  im« 
pressians  not  friendly  to  the  constitnted 
English  antborities  now  in  India,  both  in 
their  conduct  and  in  their  langaaee,  they 
DMy  evince  symptoms  that  would  be  ra* 
thcr  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  the  go* 
vemmeot  there  established.  I  think  it 
bat  too  likely  that  the  natives  of  -that 
country,  and  the  native  powere  tof  that 
coantry,  seeing  our  own  countrymen  naa^ 
nifest  a  conduct  of  disrespect  to  tbe  oon*> 
ttitnted  aatborities  there  existing,  might 
be  dispoaed  to  prosecute  aay  evil  disposi^ 
tions  that  might  be  pre-existing,  among 
them ;  at  the  same  time,  1  think  it  not 
Bolikely  that  indispositioii  of  tbe  natives 
to  our  coitDtrymcnand'tQOur  gaverMnenfr, 
may  i»e  engendared  by  the  obecrvanca  af 
aach  language  and  sach  conduct  in  tbe 
indiscriminate  ioDii;|t  of  £aropcans««Ml 
look  apaa  the  allianoea  that  have  been  ra» 
oeatly  farmed  with  the  native  powers,  to 
have -arisen  out  of  the  principle  of  coer* 
oion  and  ascendancy;  and  in  as  lar  as 
tbam  may  ba  in  ^Ul  ^efnmtnta  4  daaica 


rally  any  want  or  any  deaira  for  tbe  arti* 
clea  or  manufactures  of  this  country  ?— 
This  qaeation,  I  humbly  oanaeivc,  divides 
itself  into  two  parts ;  tlie  first,  with  reapect 
to  the  disposition  of  tbe  native  govern- 
ments to  encourage  the  introduction  $  and 
the  second,  with  respect  to  tbe  individoa) 
natiyes,  as  to  their  disposition  to  receive 
thanu  With  respect  to  the  first  part  of 
the  question,  if  it  is  the  pleasure  of  tba 
CooMnittee,  I  will  read  to  them  an  extract 
of  a  letter  which  I  bad  the  hononr  to 
address  to  the  governor  general  (Idrd 
CornwalUa)  in  1788,  particalarly  on  tba 
subject  of  the  disposition  of  the  govenw 
ment  of  the  Peishwah  to  encourage  an  ad- 
ditional commercial  interoourae :  in  the 
former  part  of  the  letter  there  ia  a  geacrai 
statement  of  the  then  existing  state  of  oar 
commerce  with  the  Mahratta  government^ 
With  tables  annexed  :--^wbat  I  shall  have 
tbe  honour  of  submitting  to  the  Comnit- 
tee,  is  the  conclosion  from  tlie  whole  atata- 
ment:^*'In  concluding  this  ad4ieas,  I 
shall  endeavour,  by  a  slight  sketch  of  tbe 
genius  of  this  government,  as  far  aa  it  re- 
lates to  tbe  subject,  to  meet  the  -nltioiate 
object  of  your  lordship  in  council,  of  enab- 
ling yoa  to  form  a  judgment,  how  far  the 
state  of  our  commercial  intercoovae  witb 
it,  as  ai)ove  described,  is  capable  of  im- 
provement, to  the  advantage  of  btMb."— 
[It  may  be  necessary  to  inform  the  Com- 
mittee I  ilid  tbia  *in'  eonaequence  of  bis 
lordahip^s  particular  desire  to  increase  oar 
commerce  with  the  Mahratta  country,  and 
to  add  to  the  imports  of  our  commodittes. 
I  waa  then-  nainister  pAenipolentiary  to  the 
gD.verament  of  Poonab.]-^'<Tbe  Feiab- 
wab's  administration  is  in  every  act^  oaora 
or  less,  inilaenoed  by  that  parsimaay 
which  so  invariably  and  so  strongly  maiica 
tbe  bramia  cbaracter,-while,  narrow  in  ks 
genius»  and  graaptng  in  its  policy,  it  fra* 
quently  mSatakes  the  mode  of  grattfying 
Its  reling  passion  $  averse  £ram,  and  pan* 
bably  ignorant  of,  the  systematic  and 
equitable  prinoiples  on  which  ahme  com* 
merce  can  be  rendered  floariahing,  by  en* 
convagiog  tbe  iodnstry  in  the  aecarity 
and  happiciess  «f  the  satgeot,  its  chief  at- 
tention aeama  direciad  to  cottqeeatand 
depredation*  giaing  aaaployaMnt  at  coo* 
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to  Ui#JMibltery  aiilii«ry  tpirit  of  iba  Uah* 
iratut,  and  Mpi^lying  tbe  lUte  and  chief 
indivkiml  brMiitns  witb  wealUi  aod 
pawer.'^ 

"  Cooinierce*  b«i  more  especially  fo» 
reign,  leia  ondemood*  woold  be  more 
aloiv  afld  precarifMM  in  iu  operauen :  tlie 
arraogemenu  neceitvy  for  iu  cffectoal 
protection,  are  incompatible  with  that 
•pirilef  expedience  and  feoality  by  which 
eiFenr  thing  la  influenced  at  Poona ;  they 
wpQld  in  tome  meaaure  trench  epon  the 
arrogant  principles  of  aristocracy,  by  a 
general  did iision  of  wealth ;  and  interfere 
with  tbe  system  ef  farms*  which  is  qni ver- 
aally  adopted  from  the  sesalles^  branches 
of  the  cusioms,  to  the  di^osal  of  pro- 
vinces ;.  whence  the  subject,  instead  of  ex- 
periencing the  uniform  and  vigorous  pro* 
.taction  of  a  wise  government,  is  cruelly  sa* 
crificed  lo  the  rapacity  and  oppsessimi  of 
the  highest  bidder. 

"  The  state  of  ilie  nomes eue  ports  of  the 
Mahratu  empire  on  the  coast  of  Malabar 
ond  Geaeraty  but  more  especially  the  for- 
mer, evinca  a  spirit  hostile  to  commerce; 
and  I  have  not  a  doubt,  were  its  fleet  e^itai 
lo  the  end,  bet  that  it  would  be  instantfy 
convened  to  the  same  predatory  porpoee 
ot  sea,  as  its  armiea  are  by  ^and ;  as  it  new 
m  against  all  those  whom  it  can  master. 
Tbie,  perhaps,  i»  fortunate  for  ui^  as  pre- 
eenting:  a  bar  to  the  admission  and  rival- 
ship  of  our  Eurapeon  neighhoots  ;  tbough 
certainly  the*  customs  of  a  single  year  in 
%weli'frcqoented  pert,  not  to  mention  the 
numborleu  advantages  of  populatian»  ^» 
Would  greatly  esccied  the  pMfits  ef  plun- 
der, after  dedmiting  the  expence,  which 
PMist  be  great,  in  keeping  up  a  number  of 
pifaiieai  vessels. 

'^  TIO'  rich  and  commercjol  kingdom  of 
Annerat  (every  town  of  which  is  or  was 
inhabited  by  rich  Banians,  a  tribe  aa  at^ 
taiehed*  lo  commerce  as  ar»y  other  tribe  of 
Hioddorlo  iu  hereditary  porauits^tfoorisb* 
ad'  infinitely  more  by  its  traffic,  eve»  dur- 
iag  the  violemt  eonvulaians  of  the  Mogul 
government  previous  to  tbe  establiihomnt 
oftho  Mohrotta  power,  ihaotit  over  has 
einee  that  event  ^  ti)oug|»  time  and  UaO^ 
^nMiay  bav«r  give»ampie  leisore  for  doing 
away  the  efleotof  aon^esa  and  the  tnroa 
its  af  domimon» 

•  ^  The  Moguls^  megoificent  and  osten- 
iMsaus^  reipMred  every  aptiela  q$  iuaiiry  ; 
aawns.aild«  villagea  grew  oat  of  thi|  spisiv: 
#a  bsaoama  ami  MaktotUMk  lufO  rolmd 
marw  pataimensoae,  are-  .avftrsa  Irom 
tgh9fani(if  iheaoooil<jrnodaaiof«iB- 
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pence ;  hence  those  towns  and  cities^  do- 
prived  ef  tbe  cause  of  their  existence,  am 
mouldering  fast  into  ruin,  and  their 
wealthier  inhabitants  have  sunk  under,  or 
fled  from^  the  rapacity  of  their  new  mat* 
ters. 

"In  this  cause  might  probably  be 
traced  the  seeds  of,  the  present  drooping 
commercial  state  of  all  those  provinces-  of 
Hiodostan  that  have  been  subjected  to  th0 
Mahratta  power;  under  which  the  pro« 
vincial  monied  men,  not  to  mention  iho 
substantial  landholders,  have  been  sub- 
jected  tq  oppressions  and  exactions ;  per* 
sonal  property  has  become  insecure ;  in* 
dustry  has  failed;  an aristocratioal  wealthy 
ariaing  from  the  soil  and  the  labours  of 
the  peasantry,  has  succeeded,  which  is 
confined  to  tbe  conquerors,  and  Pooimh 
has  become  an  insatiable  sinl,  into  which 
vast  treasures ;  have  b.een  pouredi  scarce 
ever  again  to  circulate. 

"  This  was  not  the  case  under  the  Mo* 
gals;  the  riches  carried  ant^ually  to  DeU 
hi,  did  not  stagnate  there;  the  internal 
commerce  of  the  empire,  and  the  spirit  of 
the  people,  gave  full  employment  to  tbo 
foreign  influx  of  weabh :  the  prodiictibne 
of  each  province^  and  the  performances  of 
every  art,  were  in  high  Remand ;  and  the 
pay  9f  the  vast  armies  of  the  empire  kept 
pace  in  magnificence  with  every  other 
article  of  expence  i  hence  arose  number- 
less dianuels,  through  which  tlie  wealth 
of  the  empire  was  again  circulated  to  iU 
extreme  branches. 

"  The  mere  accumulation  of  riches  by 
the  inhahiunu  of  an  empire,  is  vicione 
and  sordid;  but  ranch  more  ao,  when  it 
becomes  tbe  sole  ol^ect  of  the  rulers  ;  o 
wise  legislature  studies  to  make  them  thf 
stimulatives  o£  genius,  of  science,  of  tgrt* 
cultoror  fmd.  of  commerce^  to  conyert 
them  to  the  consumption  of  the  produco 
of  induairyv  and.  so  to  arrange  them,  aa 
that  ther  cottem  of  the  f tau  may  be  reple- 
nished from  the  redundance  of  those  df 
the  sublet; .  fyjx,  my  tord,  thii  system  aa 
not  known  at  i'oonoh. 

^  Tbo  fixed  and  grapd  aonrce  of  thia 
state's  revenn^r  if  agriculture  ^  the  bas^ 
perhaps*  on-  which  a  nation  can  depend  : 
that  it  hasrsuch  arevepne,  is  the  necessacjf 
oonsetpicnce  pf  pomeming  an .  in^mcnsa 
tract  of  prvdoctive  dop&ain :  that  i|  is  nol 
.more  .pradncti^f»  t^f  ^9  ^«  con^rarf^ 
that  it  laboufsi  tender  ofery  diMdeentoMb 
proceeds  frcim  a  faulty  oop^stitutioo;  the 
second  ip,  u»  tribute^  Msd  by  ra^iooa  do* 
AO^iimlioi^  M.ltiW90»t«ll»p^lb  n(.  fta- 
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dosUo:  the  third,  the  predatory  collec- 
tions of  its  armies :  the  fourth,  it^  domestic 
•equestratiorts ;  and  the  last,  its  collections 
on  the  commei^ce  of  the  empire ;  which  I 
am  inclined  to  think  are  comparatively 
trifling  and  insigniBcant. 

"  Poonah  is  still  a  large  village, '  to 
which  people  of  alt  denominations  and  alt 
profestsions  ar4  now  beginning  to  resort 
from  the  other  ruined  parts  of  Hindostan, 
particularly  from  the  decayed  Mogul 
cities.  Its  reputation  for  security,  since 
the  two  abortive  expeditions  from  Bom- 
bay, has  greatly  tended  to  promote  its  in- 
crease and  population ;  as  the  wealthier 
Bramins  have,  in  consequence,  l)egun  to 
emplo}^  some  part  of  their  bidden  richea 
in  building;  which  single  circumstance 
necessarily  gives  employment  to  a  great 
number,  and  a  great  varjety^of  artificers, 
as  the  wants  attendant  on  large  buildings 
are  endless. 

"  The  circumstances  which  are  above 
"enumerated,  of  the  great  wealth  of  the 
Bramins,  and  the  great  increase  of  Poona 
in  buildings  and  inhabitants,  must,  I 
should  imagine,  cause  a  greater  demand 
for  the  articles,  which  can  be  furnished 
only  from  Bombay,  than  heretofore  ;  but 
from  what  I  can  observe  of  the  present 
genius  of  this  government,  I  confess  that 
I  am  inclined  much  to  doubt  the  practi- 
cfability  of  improving^  or  extending  our 
commerce,  by  any  extraordinary  means 
adopted  for  that  purpose ;  and  as  I  believe 
that  the  common  course  of  causes  arising 
from  the  state  of  the  society  has  already 
operated  its  utmost  effects,  and  will  c6n- 
timie  so  to  do ;  so  do  1  think,  that  an  en* 
deavourto  improve  or  extend  them,  would 
rather  tend  to  awaken  jealousy  and  sus- 
picion of  our  intentions,  than  to  answer 
the  liberal  end  proposed  by  your  lordship 
so  council.'* 

So  far  as  to  the  genius  of  the  Mahratta 
government :  the  next  part  of  the  ques- 
tion was,  as  to  the  inclination  of  the  na- 
tives to  receive  European  commodities. 
I  think  there  certainly  does  not  appear 
either  to  exist  a  want  or  an  inclination, 
except  amongst  rich  individuals,  at  the 
presidencies  of  our  own  government :  the 
want  of  inclination  seems  to  be  the  per- 
manent cause  in  the  manners  of  the  peo- 
ple; the  deficiency  of  the  means  seems  to 
ue  a  growing  evil,  firom  the  decrease  of 
the  influx  of  specie  from  Europe,  which, 
•s  far  as  my  informaUon  goes,  |s  dow  con- 
ined  to  tBe  slender  supplies  from  the 
f  alpha  of  Persia  ttod  Arabia  j  and  were 


there  any  prospect  of  forcing  onr  mana* 
factures/l  humbly  presume  that,  in  as  far 
as  our  native  fellow  subjects  in  India  ftr« 
in  that  relation  entitled  to  the  fostering 
care  of  government,  it  could  not  be  Wise 
or  magnanimous  to  encroach  upon  the 
slender  means  which  they  possess  for  their 
own  scanty  maintenance,  and  the  pay* 
ment  of  our  revenue. 

I  conceive  that  the  general  popalatioa 
of  Hindostan,  by  that  meaning  the  culti- 
vators of  the  land,  have  not  the  meaiis»  ii 
I  hey  had  the  desire,  of  purchasing  any 
English  manufactures. — I  do  not  know 
any  of  bur  manufactures  for  which  they 
have  a  particular  taste,  except  for  our  6re» 
arms;  that  indeed  is  not  general;  the 
princes  who  wish  to  embody  regular  corps, 
are  desirous  of  getting  our  fire-arms  and 
our  ammunition :  there  may  be,  perhaps, 
spectacles  and  a  little  hard-ware  ;  I  be* 
lieve  that  nearly  comprises  any  articles 
which  I  have  seen  a  disposition  in  tbem  to 

Surchase.— There  is  a  tribe  of  people  al 
iombay,  that  are  peculiar  to  the  western 
side  of  India,  the  Parsees;  those  peoplt 
pive  somewhat  into  the  manners  of  the 
Europeans;  they  have  no  repugnance  to 
wine,  like  the  rest  of  the  natives  of  India ; 
and  they,  as  I  understand,  give  into  the 
pleasures  of  the  table,  and  mquently  en* 
tertain  European  gentlemen.— It  may  be 
necessary  for  the  Committee  to  keep  in 
mind,  that  it  is  now  15  years  since  1  left 
India ;  there  may,  perhaps,  have  been  a 
considerable  alteration  even  in  the  man* 
ners  of  the  Parsees,  since  I  left  India. 

At  that  time,  was  there  a  demancL 
among  the  richer  natives,  for  the  finer  an4 
more  elegant  manufactures  of  Britain; 
elegant  guns,  pistols,  watches,  and  ariiclM 
of  that  description  ?— They  certaioiy  were 
always  very  acceptable  to  them,  as  pre* 
sents;  but  I  never  understood  that  they 
were  particularly  extensive  in  their  pur- 
chases of  those  kinds  of  articles:  I  bava 
frequently  presented  them  myself,  and 
they  have  been  always  very  gratefully  re- 
ceived. 

Do  you  think  that,  in  the  event  of  a 
free  trade,  there  is  any  probability  of  a 
materially  increased  sale  of  ttie  manaffisc« 
tares  of  this  country  among  the  natives  of 
India  ? — It  may  be  necessary  to  observe 
to  the  Comtnittee,  that  I  have  oev«r  my- 
self  been  practically  engaged  io  cam* 
merce ;  my  generafview  of  it  Itaa  been 
in  my  diplonseiic  situations ;  and  aa  far  as 
it  has  been  necessary  for  me  lo  con* 
template  it  in  that  point  of  nwwt  I  aefsr 
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Mw  that  theiv  irat  aw.gKal  room  for  an 
iQcreaM  of  deaaand  ror  the  maoufacturei 
of  thia  cooniry*  iiMAy  pari  of  Hiodostao 
n  ilh  which  1  have  been  acquainUd. 

Do  yon  think  that,  onder  the  present 
•yatem^  the  opulent  nati?es  of  India 
have  full  means  of  proenring  any  Euro* 
pean  articles  that  they  may  wish  for  ? — 
Xhe  three  presidencies  of  India  I  look 
upon  ai  emporiams  for  the  whole  country 
of  Hindostan;  and  I  believe  that  the 
siatiTcs  of  the  whole  of  the  continent  of 
Hindostan  may  have  easy  commonication 
with  those  presidencieS|  through  the  agents 
that  are  residing  at  them. 

Did  it  appear  to  you«  while  yon  were  in 
India»  that  the  supply  of  European  com* 
modities  carried  to  the  markets,  was  fully 
aqual  to  the  demand  on  the  part  of  the 
natives  ?— I  never  beard  of  a  cieficiency  ; 
nor  was  h  during  my  residence  and  during 
my  journies  in  different  parts  of  Hindostan, 
sOTer  applied  to  for  increasing  the  quan- 
tities that  had  been  imported* 

Am  not  the  people  of  India  a  trading 
nnd  manufacturing  people,  that  are  fully 
adequate  to  supply  their  own  mercantile 
wants  ?— I  conceive  them  to  possess  ma- 
Bttfaetares  fully  equal  to  the  supply  of  all 
their  mercantile  wants.— They  are  cer- 
tainly extremely  ingenious,  docile  and  in- 
dustrious, and  quick  in  learning  such  Eu- 
ropean arts  as  they  find  useful  to  them. 

In  your  opinion,  was  the  Company's 
government,  when  you  were  in  India, 
ndeonate  to  the  purposes   of  enforcing 

food  order,  and  thereby  promotitig  the 
appiness  of  the  natives  upder  our  govern- 
meat  in  India  ?-— I  presume  that  the  pre- 
aent  prosperous  state  of  the  British  empire 
in  India,  affords  the  best  answer  to  that 
question:  further  I  beg  leave  humbly 
to  submit,  that  I  think  the  permanent 
goodness  and  efficiency  of  any  vicarial 

government,  most  primarily  depend  upon 
le  wisdom  and  virtue  of  the  power 
whence  it  emanates ;  and.  secondarily  on 
the  ottdeviating  strictness  of  its  responsi- 
bility to  that  power;  and  as  from  the 
nature  of  the  Company's  organization,  I 
should  suppose  its  servants  and  delegates 
further  removed  from  the  partialities  of 
the  ruling  power,  and  more  exposed  to  the 
strictest  scrutiny  of  iu  supremacy;  while 
on  the  other  hand  the  same  organisation 
removes  all  apprehension  of  that  concent 
tration  of  partialities  or  attachment  which 
might  teno  to  internal  domestic  danger,  I 
humbly  presume  no  delegation  of  govern- 
maat  could  afford  a  fairer  prospect  of  effi« 


ciency  over  our  Indian  empire*  than  that 
of  the  East  India  Company,  whose  ser- 
vants, if  duly  cherished,  will  not  cease  to 
emulate  the  great  examples  that  have 
been  set  them  in  a  Clive  or  a  Hastings,  I 
think  that  the  acknowledged  and  conspi- 
cuous merits  of  vhe  Company's  civil  and 
military  servants,  in  construcitng  and  up« 
holding  the  mighty  structure  of  our  Indian 
empire,  entitle  them  to  the  confidence  of 
their  King  and  country.— In  as  far  as  the 
exercise  of  the  commercial  power  of  the 
Company  ha«  hitherto  been  blended  with 
that  of  their  political,  I  humbly  conceive 
that  any  interruption  in .  the  structure  of 
that  power,  migjbt  tend  to  weaken  the  ge* 
neral  edifice  in  the  opinion  of  the  natives ; 
used,  as  they  have  been,  to  view  it  u  a 
great  whole,  inasmuch  as  it  might  have  a 
tendency  to  undermine  the  commercial 
intercourse  between  the  two  countries,  it 
might  certamly  injure  the  interests  of  this 
nation. 

{Examined  by  the  CammUtee.) 

When  you  were  in  India,  had  you  many 
native  servants  in  your  establishment,  pri- 
vate and  public,  that  were  commonly 
dressed  in  liveries  or  dresses  of  European 
cloth,  made  up  according  to  the  fashion  of 
the  country  ?'-.-During  my  diplomatic 
situation  at  ^oonah,  two* companies  of 
sepoys  were  attached  to  it;  they  weio. 
dressed  in  European  cloths.  I  was  after- 
wards in  the  administration  of  the  govern* 
ment  of  Bombay ;  all  the  attendanu  form- 
ing the  retinue  of  the  governor,  were 
dressed  in  English  woollens ;  I  do  not  ten 
collect  that  in  my  personal  numerous  esta# 
blishment,  my  servants  were  dressed  in 
European  woollens.— I  believe  the  com* 
mon  attendants  upon  the  offices,  in  the  cha» 
racur  of  messengers,  who  are  called 
peons  or  sepoys,  were  generally  dressed 
in  English  woollens. 

Do  you  know  whether  th<#e  persona, 
were  not  much  pleased  with  such  dresses? 
—In  as  far  as  it  was  a  badge  of  authority 
it  certahily  was  pleasing  to  them;  might 
I  judge  of  its  being  pleasing  to  theqi  as  a 
matter  of  habit  or  dress,  I  should  thinic. 
there  was  no  particular  predilection  for  it. 

Would  those  persons,  in  your  opinion, 
have  preferred  comelies,  the  common  ma- 
nufacture of  the  country  ?— I  presume  that 
each  individual  of  those  men  that  I  have 
just  been  describing,  would,  were  he  sent 
upon  a  message  in  which  he  was  obliged 
to  be  out  during  the  night,  take  hia  cooieij^ 
in  addition  to  his  wool&n  dress^ 
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Be  pleated  lo  fttte  wheitier  Englkh 
bn»d*«loih  ia  not  coitiinonly  need  In  the 
boosingv  <»f  etephanti,  cainelt  and  Korsee, 
of  iIm  riclier  natives  of  the  eoaatry  ?— •Un- 
4oob(adly  it  ie ;  and  in  addition,  it  is  ased 
tor  their  shoea ;  among  the  richer  brahcaiBs 
it  ia  likevriae  used  for  a  kind  of  aurtoat^ 
with  a  cape  that  cornea  over  their  beada. 

Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  commercial 
paraoita  of  the  Coaipaay  tend  to  raiae  the 
chareceer  of  the  British  nation  in  India  ?— « 
I  do  not  conceif  e  that  the  commercial  deal- 
inga  of  the  Company  have  any  patticalar 
tendency  to  mcreaae  the  reapect  of  the 
aative  princea  in  India.  In  aa  far  aa  it 
eomieeta  them  more  generally  with  the 
^•muftercial  classes  in  India,  I  presame  it 
may  have  k  tendency  to  increase  its  in* 
inence  over  those  claasificfrtions  of  society. 
I  am  rather  inclined  to  think,  that  in  the 
event  of  any  diminution  of  the  powers  and 
privileges  now  exerciaed  by  the  East  India 
Company,  coupled  with  an  influx  ofa  new 
class  of  Europeans  from  thia  coonlry,  the 
fieneral  tesuU  upon  the  minds  of  the  In- 
didrt  princes  might  be  detrimental  to  the 
interesto  of  the  Company.  I  think  in  my 
Ibrmer  answer,  the  general  result  is  that  a 
diminution  of  the  inflOcnce  of  the  Com- 
panv,  by  the  d)olition  of  its  trade,  might 
be  detrimental  to  iia  gevemipental  charac- 
ter ;  it  remains  for  the  Company,  in  its  fl- 
iHincial  character,  to  determine,  whether 
that  diminution  of  character  woald  be  com* 
pensated  by  saving  or  avoiding  the  sap- 
pbaed  tncorred  commercial  loss. 

'  Htfva  yoQ  observed  any  considerable 
me  made  by  the  natives  of  India,  of  the 
metals  of  thia  coantry.  auch  aa  copper, 
irdn,  ateelt  ke.f — The  nativea  of  India 
certainly  make  great  use  of  copper,  iron, 
and  steel ;  they  have  abundance  of  iron 
in  tbeit  own  country  ;  steel  they  likewise 
Imve,  but  in  what  proportion,  or  what 
quantity,  I  cannot  pretend  to  aay ;  copper 
il  in  universal  use  amongst  them.  There 
are  very  great  iron  worka  in  the  north  of 
India,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Gwat- 
lior ;  it  ia  now  Bfteen  yeara  aince  I  wu  in 
that  part  of  the  world,  and  I  do  net 
exactly  recollect  the  very  spot  where  the 
mrnea  are,  but  they  were  in  the  courae  of 
ray  journey  to  the  north  of  India,  and  were 
visited,  and  have  been  in  some  measure 
diescribed  by  a  gentleman  of  my  suite.— 
The  hatives  of  India  use  copper  and  brass 
vessels  for  various  domestic  purpos^.-^ 
I  believe  that  a  certain  proportion  of  ve^ 
aels  of  one  or  the  other  of  those  metaN  ia 
nlnoat  a  neceasary  part  of  dieir  domestic 


nteaaila,  bet  I  caon«i  apeak  to  ^km  pMpar* 
tioo  between  the  i«e  ef  tbc«i  andeanhea 
veMelat  I  beg  inddenaally  to  mention 
that,  in  their  great  eutertninmenie,  iba 
Hindooa  do  net  nae  either «nrtiken  or  SMtal 
vessels;  their  ptaica  efl'eC  whidl  they  eal, 
are  composed  ef  Itntvea  newei  together. 
My  reaidence  whife  in  India  was  chiefly 
in  foreign  aituations,  and  dnripgahat  ran- 
dence,  I  certainly  bad  ne  oppoitnnitiea  of 
obaerving  any  particular  addiiMwel  iaipor* 
tation,  or  uae  of  European  artielea ;  in  ai 
far  aa  the  European  populaiien  at  Bombay 
increaaed,  there  certainly  muat  have  heea 
an  additional  call  <er  European  nrtieles ;  I 
likewiae  believe  that  the  Parseea  of  Bom* 
bay  have  increaaed  in  their  denaand  far 
European  artielea. 

Had  net  the  Company  foroicrly  a  eea« 
aiderable  trade  with  &ind  in  the  articles  el 
woollenB  and  metala  f — They  eeitainly  had, 
and  a  commercial  residency  extated  in  the 
country  of  :jind. — I  do  not  know  accurately 
how  they  loat  the  trade,  but  I  nnderstead 
the  withdrawal  of  the  fiictery  to  have  been 
from  the  unsettled  state  of  the  country. 

Does  net  India  produce  reaaarkably  Aae 

rapesj  and  in  great  abondance  ?««4lrapei 
believe  have  been  latterly  introduced 
upon  the  iaiand  of  Bombay ;  there  weM 
grapee  grown  at  Poonah,  hut  not  in  grtai 
qaantittea;  greater  quamitiea,  I  enderiMd 
to  have  been  grown  at  Aornngabad;  i 
am  not  acquainted  with  the  eultere  or 
growth  of  grapea  in  any  other  plaeea.«<4 
Doubtleaa  grapea  might  be  prodeced  la 
any  entent.—- 1  preaeme  that  the  anil  aad 
climate  of  India  might  be  need  to  the  eel* 
tivation  of  cotton  to  any  extent.  Happilv 
for  this  coontry,  and  for  that  part  ef  il 
which  ia  charged  with  the  admiiHatratioa 
of  India,  I  do  not  think  that  hitherto  there 
have  been  any  general  marks  of  antipathy 
to  the  Engliab  nation,  or  its  gevemniaBl 
in  India,  at  leaat  none  have  come  witkiii 
my  knowledge ;  with  respect  to  the  in* 
fluence  of  coercive  treaties,  and  thealftancef 
of  aacendmncy,  they  have,  generally 
apeaking,  been  formed  since  I  leA  ledj^ 
consequently  I  cannot  be  so  well  qualifcd 
to  apeak  to  the  infhience  of  theee  trealiii 
aa  gentlemen  who  have  had  an  opporteD^^f 
of  local  obaervation. 


Are  yon  of  opinion,  that,  . 
the  delicate  texture  and  tenure  of  the  w^ 
tiah  empire  in  India,  which  is  *^^*!^ 
lodged  not  to  depend  noon  its  namerteai> 
but  on  Its  moral  force,  that  la  opinion,  a^ 
peated  indtacretiena  of  British  subjects  er 
Emopeana  ipight  shake  the  «ranqoUlH]r# 
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and  iMl  r«motely  tbe  MCiirit)r»  of  tlM  Bri- 
tMh  eai|Nre  to  ladia  ?--I  dntmly  think, 
tha*  ibn  indiKrctioM  of  <inr  connttymttt 
io  India,  ooopled  with  the  report  of  varioaa 
proceediBfis  kk  this  eouotry,  of  neetkigti 
tending  to  diminiah  their  commerce^  to 
encroach  open  their  reiigtoo,  and  gene- 
rally  evincing  a  diapoMtion  auinrenive  of 
their  preient  atate  ef  aocietyi  aiay  have  a 
tendency  to  ahahe  and  undermine  the 
aaicnhle  aeotiinenu  of  the  aattres  of  that 
conatry. 

It  or-  it  not  the  population  of  India  at 
pretant  generally  ta>Mniatite>  and  appa* 
raotly  contented  under  the  Britith  grnrern- 
SMnt  ?«->Preirioaily  to  my  leaving  India, 
aa  4ir  at  my  sitnattoni  enabled  ase  to  jndge, 
there  wu  a  degree  of  confidence  in  the 
native  powers  towards  the  Company's  go- 
▼emmvni,  that  was  highly  creditable  to 
that  government,  and  to  oar  ceiontry  in 
general. 

Do  yon  imagine  that  the  Mabomcdans, 
ont  of  whose  hands  the  power  hat  been 
taken  by  the  Britith  nation,  which  power 
they  formerly  uted  for  the  purpose  of  pil- 
laging and  oppressing  the  Hindoos,  are 
oqoally  contented,  though  apparently  tub- 
miative  with  the  Hindoo  part  of  the  popu- 
lation \^l  think  that  the  mass  of  the  Ma- 
hometan population  being  so  widely  dif- 
fused ana  tcattered,  can  hardly  be  sup- 
posed to  form  one  general  opinion  or  sen- 
sation ;  bai  I  think  that  the  chieftains  and 
principal  members  of  the  Mahometan  part 
of  the  aociety,  must  certainly  feel  their 
preaent  humiliating  situation  extremely 
irkaome. 

Aa  long  as  the  Hindoo  popoktion  is 
contented  with  the  British  government, 
do  yon  imagine  that  any  discontents,  or 
practice  firom  these  discontented  Maho- 
metansy  codd  shake  the  British  empire  ? — 
India  is  a  country  ef  vtcissiiude  and  revo* 
lotion ;  I  think  it  not  at  all  improbable 
that  some  great  genius,  some  extraordinary 
spirit,  might  arise,  that  could  combine  the 

Sreaent  footing  spirit  of  discontent  in  the 
lahonetans  into  one  mast ;  in  which  case 
I  think,  notwithstanding  the  general  ami- 
cable disposition  of  the  Hindoos,  that  spi- 
rit might  be  dangerous  and  difficoK  to 
Bubdae.— Admitting  the  hostile  spirit  to  be 
produced  by  any  mdiecretions  or  viola- 
tions of  the  manneta  on  the  part  of  our 
eoontrymen,  I  presume  that  only  power 
md  opportunity  would  be  wanting  to  ef- 
Ihct  the  soggestiofis  of  any  indispoaition 
vrMch  might  hare  been  created. 


AprU  27. 

Albxanber  FALcoHAa.  esq.  was  called  in« 
The  following  is  the  substance  of  hia 
examination : 

I  have  served  the  East  India  Company 
in  all  the  different  departments  of  the  go* 
vemment.  I  resided  in  lodia  Ibr  abani 
S3  years,  at  the  presideDcy  oi  Madras.— I 
served  in  the  military  department,  as  aa 
oftcer  of  infantry,  of  artillery,  and  of  csn 
vahry;  in  the  civil  departmtant,  as  a  sevo* 
noe,  judicial,  commercial,  political  sod 
diplomatic  servant.— I  was  appointed  by 
the  government  of  Madras,  during  the  pa* 
riod  of  the  late  military  commotions  tfaera^ 
to  execute  the  functions  of  chief  secretary 
io  die  government,  and  continued  in  that 
situation,  till  the  termination  of  those  dia* 
sensions. — At  that  time,  1  was  senior  asens* 
her,  and  oficiating  president  of  the  board 
of  revenue ;  to  which  station  I  bad  attaioi 
ed  through  the  aevaral  gradations  of  ionior^ 
second,  and  senior  member.  In  a  conrte  of 
ten  years  aerrice  at  that  hoard.  About 
the  year  1790, 1  quitted  the  military  foe 
the  civil  service  of  tlie  Company.— -I  filled 
the  office  of  Persian  translator  to  the  g»4 
vtrnment  for  the  period  from  1794  till 
about  the  end  of  18 10 ;  I  olso  filled  thn 
office,  at  one  time,  of  Gentoo  translatorw«« 
I  am,  in  some  degree,  conversant  With  the 
Arabic,  Persian,  and  HindA^tannee,  thn 
Sanscrit,  and  Telinga  or  Oeotoo  lin* 
gaages. 

Mr.  QramtJ]  From  the  aecfoaintanGn 
which  yon  have  acquired  with  the  cha« 
racters,'  manners,  institutions,  and  prejn^ 
dices  of  the  natives  of  India,  do  yon  vp* 
prehend  that  the'  unlimited  admission  of 
British  subjects  to  an  iotercaurse  with  tho 
native  people,  would  be  lavoorable  eilhet 
to  the  security  of  the  natives,  or  to  thn 
stability  of  the  British  government,  under 
which  they  live  ?— If  an  unrestrained  m- 
sort  of  European  adventurers  to  India  wem 
permitted,  and  an  unlimited  licence  of  in- 
tercourse with  the  inhabitants  of  India 
grantfd,  I  apprehend  the  meaaore,  besidea 
being  pregnant  with  delusive  and  sednc* 
tive  schemes  of  advantage  to  the  ad  ventn* 
rers  themselves,  would  also  be  prodactrvo 
of  consequences  detrimental  to  the  interesta 
of  the  British  empire  in  India,  to  those  of 
the  East  India  Company,  and  to  the  Iran^ 
quillity  and  happineu  of  the  Indian  popo* 
lotion. 

In  what  manner  do  you  eoneerve  that 
tho  abosM,  of  which  you  have  ipoken^ 
wonM  aria^  nndor  tfao  eircnnnlMicea  aop« 
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posed  ?— They  would  arise  from  the  ex- 
treme dissimilarity  in  the  natiooal  charac* 
ter  of  the  people  of  the  respective  conn - 
tries,  their  diflferent  customs,  manners,  re- 
ligions, sentiments,  laws,  and  languages. 

Have  you  observed  in  Europeans,  either 
from  their  ignorance  of  the  native  usages 
and  prejudices,  or  from  an  opinion  of  their 
own  personal  and  national  superiority,  a 
disposition  to  insult  or  domineer  over  the 
natives  ? — A  disposition  of  that  nature  has 
been  generally  observed  :  in  the  course  of 
my  experience,  I  have  officially  known 
many  references  to  the  government,  in 
consequence  of  the  dissensions  occasioned 
bv  the  imprudent,  injudicious  interference 
of  Europeans  with  the  native  population* 
.  Supposing  that  the  restrictions  at  pre* 
lent  enforced  on  the  admission  of  Euro* 
peans  into  the  interior  of  India,  without 
.being  abolished,  were  materially  relaxed, 
is  it  your  judgment  that  such  a  change  of 
•ystem  would  involve  a  proportionate  ha- 
zard of  the  evil  consequences  described  in 
your  former  answer  ?— In  whatsoever  de- 
gree they  were  relaxed,  it  would  involve 
the  hazards  to  which  I  have  just  now  al- 
luded. 

I  You  are  doubtless  aware  that  British 
•objects  for  offences  committed  against  the 
natives  are  amenable  only  to  the  supreme 
court  of  judicature,  and  triable  only  by  a 
jury  composed  of  British  subjects,  do  you 
conceive  that  it  would  be  practicable  or 
expedient  to  invest  the  Zillah  courts,  with 
«  criminal  cognizance  over  British  subjects 
in  general?— British  subjects  are  liable 
ooly  to  the  supreme  court  of  judicatui^e  at 
the  presidency  for  criminal  cases;  but 
they  are  liable  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Zillah  courts  in  civil  ca^es,  when  the  pro- 
perty litigated  is  less  than  500  rupees; 
but  I  conceive  it  would  be  both  impracti* 
cable  and  inexpedient  to  subject  them  to 
the  trial  by  a  native  jury  in  the  Zillah  or 
provincial  courts. 

Would  it  in  your  opinion  be  practica- 
ble to  institute  a  trial  by  jury  in  the 
Zillah  or  provincial  courts,  this  condition 
being  supposed,  that  such  jury  should  con- 
aist  exclusively  of  British  subjects?— It 
would  be  impracticable  in  the  Zillah 
courts,  there  being  few  or  no  British 
aubjects  resident  in  the  situations  where 
those  courts  are  established. 

Could  British  subjects  in  general  be 
made  criminally  amenable  to  the  courts  in 
question  as  now  constituted,  without  of- 
RDce  to  the  national  feelings  and  prejo* 
dices  of  Englishmen  ?— In  my  opinioo  they 
could  not. 


Would  the  frequent  exercise  of  coercion 
over  British  subjects  on  the  part  of  native 
officials,  or  corps  of  sepoys*  tend  to  lower 
the  estimation  in  which  the  nativea  hold 
the  British  character  ?— It  would. 

Supposing  that  an  open  trade  were  esta- 
blished betw^n  this  country  and  India,  boi 
that  British  traders  were  interdicted  from 
touching  at  any  point  of  the  coasts  of 
India,  except  at  the  presidencies  or  at 
garrison  towns,  or  in  situations  where  the 
British  government  has  established  some 
sort  of  port  police,  do  you  conceive  that 
such,  interdiction  would  prove  effectual 
to  prevent  vessels  from  touching  on  other 
parts  of  the  coast?— There  are  Tarious 
creeks  and  places  along  each  coaat  of  the 
peninsula,  besides  the  ports  and  places 
at  which  government  have  custom  and 
police  establishments,  at  which  vessels 
navigated  by  European  tradera  might 
successively  touch  for  the  purposes  of  il- 
licit trade,  and  elude  the  appointed  cus- 
tom and  police  establishments ;  I  mean 
on  the  Malabar  and  Coromandel  cc»ast«. 
—British  mariners  might  successfully  ran 
from  those  trading  vessels,  and  penetrate 
into  the  interior  of  the  country,  producing 
various  mischiefs,  or  that  those  tradings 
vessels  might  smuggle  goods,  by  means  of 
touching  at  those  creeks  and  mouths  of 
rivers  to  which  I  have  alluded. 

From  your  experience  are  you  able  to 
state,  whether  the  natives  of  India  fur- 
nish a  considerable  demand  for  th%  com- 
modities of  Europe  ? — ^The  demand  for 
the  commodities  of  Europe  is  very  small 
amongst  the  natives  of  India.~l  am  not 
aware  that  it  has  encreased  ;  I  apprehend 
it  has  rather  diminished  of  late  years.— I 
am  not  aware  that  it  has  encreased  amongst 
any  class  of  the  native  population ;  and  I 
am  of  opinion,  that  it  is  unlikely  ever  to 
encrease  beyond  the  degree  in  which  we 
have  found  it  by  experience.-*!  imagine 
that  the  experience  of  the  East  India 
Company  for  a  period  of  about  two  cen- 
turies, and  the  experience  of  other  nations 
trading  to  Asia,  has  afforded  ample  proof 
of  the  improbability  of  increasing  the 
demand  beyond  its  present  standard. 

You  have  stated  that  the  native  de« 
mand  for  European  commod  ities  has  recent- 
ly rather  declined  than  otherwise,  can  yon 
state  the  causes  of  such  declension  ?— The 
Indian  population,  from  their  disposittoniy 
habits,  and  manners,  are  disinclined  to  the 
use  of  European  commodities ;  they  are 
also  so  expensive,  that  the  natives  in  se* 
neral  have  not  the  meant  of  porchaaing 
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them;  Ihe  markets  io  India  haye  for 
aooie  time  past  been  overstocked  with 
those  commodities;  the  effbris  of  go* 
▼ernment  have,  on  various  occasions, 
within  my  own  experience,  been  inef- 
fectual to  procure  vend  for  those  com- 
modities ;  I  have  known  applications,  on 
the  part  of  government,  to  the  native 
courts  and  princes  of  the  country,  offering 
clothing  for  their  military  establishments 
on  very  reasonable  terms,  at  prime  cost, 
I  believe ;  and  I  have  known  those  pro* 
posals  to  be  unsuccessful ;  there  are  pe- 
riodical sales  of  those  com  modi  ties,  on 
irery  low  terms;  those  sales  are  ineffectual 
to  produce  a  dispoAl  of  many  of  those 
articles;  the  tastes  and  dispositions  of  ihe 
people  of  India  are,  at  the  present  mo* 
ment,  the  same  as  we  know  them  to  be 
described  by  the  historians  who  accom- 
panied the  expedition  of  Alexander  the 
Oreat,  upwards  of  two  thousand  years 
ago«  they  are  the  same  at  the  present  mo* 
ment«  as  described  by  the  nfttive  annalists 
of  India,  liar  a  period  long  anterior  even  to 
that  date, -and  it  appears  to  me  unlikely 
that  they  can  by  any  expedient  be  chang- 
ed; the  market  being  overstocked,  the 
demand  of  the  natives  has  necessarily  de- 
cri^aied. 

Do  you  mean  that  the  native  demand 
for  imports  from  this  country  has  declin* 
ed  io  consequence  of  the  Indian  markets 
being  already  overstocked  with  European 
commodities?— >I  mean  that  the  demand 
for  European  articles  in  India,  has  declin- 
ed;  I  am  not  aware  of  any  demand  by 
natives  for  articles  from  this  country;  I 
have  heard  of  occasional  applications,  on 
the  part  of  the  native  merchants,  to  the 
captains  of  Indiamen,  for  some  particular 
articles,  but  there  is  no  general  direct  de- 
mand on  the  part  of  the  natives  of  India, 
for  articles  from  this  country. 

Is  the  demand  which  the  natives  of 
India  furnish  for  European  commodities, 
found  to  eocrease  in  proportion  to  their 
means  of  purchasing  those  commodities } 
«-It  does  not. 

You  have  stated  that  many  of  the  na- 
tives^ baTe  not,  in  fact,  the  means  of  pur- 
ehuiiig  European  commodities*  is  not  that 
>«mark  applicable  to  the  great  majority 
of  them?— It  is;  the  more  opulent  of 
them  have  the  means,  and  if  they  had  the 
meant  without  end,  they  would  apply 
thdie  means  to  other  purposes,  than  the 
purchase  of  Eorppean  commodities:  in 
the^  purchase  of  hora^s,*  of  bollocks  for 
wetc  pkmghm  uA  for  the  nature  cacs;  in 


the  purchase  of  articles  of  eastern  jewel* 
lery;  in  encreasing  the  number  of  their 
ladies;  in  the  celebration  of  their  mar« 
riage  ceremonies,  and  of  the  anniversary 
ceremonies  of  the  obsequies  of  their  an* 
cestors,  and  such  purposes ;  seldom  in  the 
purchase  of  articles  of  European  luxury. 

In  the  settlement  of  Madras,  are  the 
superior  natives  found  to  imbibe  a  taste  for 
European  fashions  ? — Only  the  dubashee^ 
or  principal  native  servants  of  European 
gentlemen. 

Do  the  dubashes  adopt  European  fashionc 
from  a  wish  to  please  their  employem  or 
masters  ? — Entirely  from  that  impulse. 

Can  you  state  whether  the  average  prico 
of  agricultural  and  manufacturing  labour 
in  Coromandel,  is  not  incomparably  lesa 
than  the  average  price  of  labour  in  this 
country  ?— >It  is  greatly  less.    • 

Can  you  state  the  average  price  there  t 
-—It  varies  in  agriculture,  from  the  ex* 
tremes  of  6s.  to  12«.  a  month;  amongst 
the  different  classes  of  artisans,  in  variooi 
proportions  from  12s.  to  20f.  per  month 
on  an  areragCi  as  I  belie ve<v  ' 

You  have  stated  the  price  of  labour  t9 
be  greatly  less  in  India  than  in  this  coun- 
try, do  you  mean  to  imply,  that  the* 
comforts  enjoyed  by  the  labouring  classea 
are  likewise  in  the  same  proportion  ?—*Bj 
no  means ;  their  comforts  are,  perhaps,  an- 
perior  to  the  comforts  of  the  labouring 
classes  in  this  country ;  tliey  are  propor* 
tionate  to  their  wishes  and  their  wants. 

From  the  cheapness  of  labour  in  Indian 
would  you  infer  that  the  labouring  classea 
are  in  a  state  of  wretchedness?— Certainly 
not. 

In  your  jodffmeot,  is  the  simplicity  of 
the  modes  of  life  prevalent  amoocst  the 
natives  of  India  occauoned  by  circom* 
stances  in  the  nature  of  the  climate  ?-*ItiaL 
occasioned  by  physical  and  peculiar  cir* 
cumstanoes  in  the  climate,  and  the  tempe- 
rament of  the  people. 

Do  yon  apprehend  that  the  coontries  of 
Europe  can  ever,  under  any.  circom* 
stances,  be  on  a  great  scale  manufiicturing 
countries^  for  the  bulk  of  the  native  Indian 
population  ?*— I  imagine  not. 

To  what  causes  would  yon  ascribe  il^ 
that  the  commodities  of  India  can  advaftM 
tageonsly  enter  the  markets  of  Europe, 
and  this  against  rival  commodities  brought 
from  a  much  lessdistancel-— To  theex«* 
treme  cheapness  of  labour  in  the  mannfac* 
^nre  of  Indian  commodities. 

On  the  supposition  tjiat  aio  open  trad% 
imea  eataUished  betwslfa  this  coonirf • 
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mod  Indit,  da  yM  conceiT.e  th«i  sucli  Iridt 
wwdd  labour  inid«r  any  other  difficukias 
in  the  iBtortor  •f  the  country,  than  thoM 
aeauitiRg  lirom  the  limited  native  demand 
far  l£iifopeaa  commodities  ?— I  apprehend 
Ikat  it  might  be  occasionally  sabjected  to 
Ibeperilaof  paming  through  the  coootriet 
of  polygan,  semiiidarti  and  independent 
cUeii^  who»  besides  plundering  those  arti« 
^Ibs,  would  alsalevy  ttnauthorised  rahdarry 
dmtes  OB  the  transit  of  those  commodities 
through  those  tracts  of  country ;  even  the 
articles  of  tbe  trade  of  the  East  India  Com* 
j^ny  aic  somettsaes  not  exempted  from 
■och  depredationsi  aad  from  the  unauthe* 
med  oxaeiion  of  those  duties* 

hoMAf  CocKBURN,  esq«  was  caUed  in. 
The  following  is  the  substance  of  his 
examination  : 

'.  I  waa  in:  the  ct^il  service  of  the  East- 
Mia  Conpauy,  from  1779  to  the  close  of 
IMU,  nader  the  presideacy  of  Madras.  I 
waa  cemmiaiary  to  the  ^my  from  1796 
WMtl  l7dS  ;  and  a  member  of  the  board 
of  revenue  from  1793  ttU  the  period  of 
9iy>  departure  from  India. 

Mr.  Jmkaoiu  ]  Had  you,  in  your  official 
thorsKlerj  BMioh  occasion  to  correspond 
witb  native  collectors  and'  other  officers  ?— * 
Kot^  widi  native  oBbcera  dirsctly ;  but 
throagli  the  collectors,  and  I  had  very 
»snHant  commaaicatieoa  with  aU  classes 
of  ■alieef  personally. 

Freaa  tbia  degree  e^  personal  commo* 
Qicasion- described  by  you,  could  you  as- 
eertaiu  that  tloir  mannem  aod  opinsens 
were  of  a  fixed  and  uschangeable  nature } 
--Judging  from  all  I  had  read,  in  respect 
#C  the  reUgion»  manners,  and  c^sages  or  the 
Hiadoeeb  and  cempario|p  what  l^had  read 
with  what  I  sasr  when  m  Indian  I  sbenld 
Ihiek  their  mnanera  and  usages*  aa  on- 
cbangeeUo  aa  it  is  possible  to  sa^^pose  the 
■mimera  and  eeages  ol!  ai^  People  can  be ; 
I  think  they  considered  their  pequdkes 
ind  habita  alooat  inieswoeeik  with  feheir 
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,  Did  their  reltgioea  prejedices  seeni  lo  be 
oC  a  deep  ani  neoted  aatere?**-!  have 
stated,  that  they  caMtdared  their  neligions 
pifjodicaa  aa  interwove*  wilh  their  eatist- 
etOi  ■  I  beHeve  thetv  ehrii  aod  religieos 
habits  aro  inseperaMob 
.  Haeeitbr  iiatieeabadreBaontocemplani 
ol  Ibe  cooduet  of  tiss  Cempaay a  servantst 
either  aa  tointentiooalof  anintaotionat  vwm 
lation  of  those  nilea  of  aespecl  for  tbcsr 
eiivil&er  asligbei  prmmiiose^«-*I  hauo  no 

•.MMirivMbei 


to  their  religioos  and  civil  pvejedicea  ;  I 
believe  it  may  be  generally  said,  the 
greatest  attenUon  has  been  paid  to  tbea 
by  the  Company's  servants,  civil  and  mili- 
tary; there  can,  of  course,  be  do  rule 
without  exceptions. 

Are  they  not  capable  of  involoatary 
offence  from  persons  unacquainted  with 
their  usages  and  customs  ?— Many  in* 
stances,  I  believe,  have  occurred  of  that 
—In  many  instances  I  have  known  this; 
but  I  cannot  particularize  the  instancea ;  I 
might  go  as  far  back  as  1670,  when  a  resi- 
dent at  a  particular  factory  ^t  a  present 
of  a  bull-dog  from  a  captain  of  n  ship^ 
and  went  out  huniiag  with  it,  and  tbe  bull- 
dog unluckily  fastened  upon  a  covr  that 
belonged  to  a  pagoda. 

Have  you  observed  new  comers  to  be 
more  liable  to  ofiend'  the  nativea,  than 
those  who  had  previously  made  tbemaelvcs 
acquainted  with  the  language  and  con 
toms  of  the  natives?— Certainly «  they  are 
much  more  liable  to  it ;  they  may  do  it 
frequently  without  being  sensible  tfaioitbey 
are  committing  an  ofience ;  they  nay  ga 
near  to  a  man  when  he  is  dressing  hii 
victuals^  which  is  an  ofifence  that  would 
render  it  necessary  to  throw  away  hie  din- 
ner ;  they  may  do  things  without  being  at 
all  awire  they  were  committing  offences. 
—-If  he  passed  within  that  circle  which 
they  draw  round  the  place  where  ifaey  are 
cooking  their,  food,  tliey  would  throw  it 
away,  if  they  were  correct  Hiodoee^  I 
•uppese  there  may  be  not  lew  then  fiftr 
different  sects  of  Hindoos,  that  have  aU 
their  pecoiiar  osagesy  whkh  I  am  not  ai^ 
quaioiisd  with  pasticalasly  ;  ibr  I  believe 
it  would  require  a  life  to  study  tbeet; 
where  there  are  soeh  a  vaat  nuoiber  ^ 
sects,  it  is  iospossi'ble  to  describe  all  the 
particular  modea  by  which  a  Hindoo 
might  be  annoyed  by  an  Eacopeai^  vrho 
waa  ignorant  of  there  cuatoms^ 

Are  Mich  means  by  which  they  aaigte 
be  even  eointentionally  annoyed,  naine^ 
#is  and  vnciooa  ?— I  shoold  eencevre 
to  be  so* 

Hove  yon  ebsereed  ansong 
n  dirposi4ion  to  ty  ranniBe  over  the  iiaiive% 
from  any  consoioua  superiority  el  the 
European  eheraeter?-«-*i  believe  it  hne 
rer^  freqeend-y  occerred^  thai  pcraens  en 
Ibeir  first  arrival,  are  not  ro  cuiisideram  f£ 
the  natvrva  as  they  shoold  he^ 

Suppeaiag;  thee  in  eonseijnenoe  of  an 
open  trade  frees  every  port  m  the  noised 
hmgdeea  to  every  port  within  the  limita  ^ 
the;Gani|nnf^a  elaater^  a 
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of  Europeans  were  to  tak^  place  into  i 
India*  what  are  your  ideas  as  to  the  effect 
at  might  have,  either  upon  the  general 
happiness  of  the  natives,  or  the  welfare 
and  stability  of  our  Indian  empire  ? — >Il  is 
very  difficalt  to  say  what  would  be  the 
^fTr'Ct  of  it;  it  would  very  much  depend 
upon  the  regulations  made  in  this  country, 
to  prevent  the  evil  that  might  arise  from  it; 
and  from  the  execution  of  such  regulations 
10  India. 

Supposing  the  influx  to  be  material, 
and  the  access  thus  general,  do  you  ap- 
preliend  that  such  regulations,  as  yoo 
have  hitherto  observed  or  contemplated, 
could  be  effectual  for  such  restraint?—* 
The  regulations  that  existed  when  I  was 
in  India  were,  I  believe,  when  a  ship  Im-i 
ported  at  any  port  on  the  coast  where 
there  was  a  master  attendant  and  a  custom 
house,  for  the  master  attendant  to  send  to 
the  ship  for  a  list  of  passengers,  and  a  list 
ofthe  crew,  describing  their  countries  and 
pursuits,  before,  obiaining  whicfi,  no  boat 
or  any  thing  else  was  suffered  to  Ifiad  from 
the  ship;  u  any  of  the  persons  on  board 
that  ship  wished  to  proceed  into  the  inte- 
rior of  the  country,  it  was  necessary  to 
apply  fur  a  passport ; .  if  on  his  arrival  at 
the  station  to  which  the  passport  was 
granted,  he  wished  to  proceed  fpriher,  a 
new  passport  must  be  taken  out  \  all  Eu- 
ropeans  travelling  without  passport  were 
liable  to  be  stopped  by  the  officers  of  go- 
vernment  dispersed  over  the  country*  and 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  villages  who 
were  rewarded  for  bringing  in  straggling 
Europeans  of  any  description. 

Are  there  not  many  ports  on  either 
side  ofthe  peninsula,  that  a^e  not  under 
the  ichmtrdiate  authority  of  th^  Company  ? 
• — On  the  Coromandel  coast,  from  Cape 
Cumorin  to  Calcutta,  every  part  is  under 
the'  immediate  influence  of  the  Madras 
government,  I  believe,  .with  the  exception 
of  a  small  spot,  where  there  is  an  inde- 
pendent polygar,  of  the  name  of  Tondi- 
man,  the  English  influence  prevails  all 
round  his  country.— The  whole  tun  of  the 
Malabar  coast  up  to  Goa,  is,  1  believe,  also 
under  the  English  government,  and  tob- 
ject  of  course  to  the  regulations  of  the 
English  government. — To  Goi^  they  are, 
I  believe,  subject  to  the  Company ;  and 
beyond  that,  1  believe  there. is  a  small 
tcact  which  is  indapendent  of  the  Com- 
pany. 

Do  you  apprehend  a  free  trade  capable 
of  being  carried  on  profltably  and  eQ^c^ 
taally  on  either  coast  of  India,  udUm  the 
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merchant  or  adveptorer  should  have  )eavi^, 
to  follow  his  own  merchandize,  and  super*  ■ 
intend  the  sale  of  it?— I  am  not  awara. 
where  a  merchant  would  have  occasion  ^o. 
follow  goods,  carried  from  this  country, 
into  the  interior  of  India ;  merchants  who . 
traded  to  India  when  I  was  there^  found  it; 
most  advantageous,  I  suppose,   to  carry 
their  cargoes  where  the  best  market  was 
to  be  found,  namely,  the  presidencies  of, 
Madras,  Bombay, or  Bengal;   and  tbera* 
they  would  Bod  a  sale  either  by  retail  or 
by  cargo  ;  but  I  do  not  believe  that  car- 
goes to  any  extent  could  be  disposed  of«. 
so  as  to  obtain  a  return  cargo,  but  at  a  very 
great  loss. 

Supposing  the  adventurers  should  think- 
it  most  expedient  for  themselves  to  accom- 
pany their  meiciiaudize.  ji^tQ  the  ii^erior^ 
do  you  think  it  would  be  politically  safe 
to  allow  them  so  to  do  ? — If  by  the  ques- 
tion I  am  to  understand  an  unrestrained 
resort  into  all  parfs  of  India,  I  should  con- 
sider it  as  likely  to  produce  very  bad  tff*ecta* 
oq  the  peace  |nd  happiness  and  comfortv 
of  the  natives,  and  on  the  £ngliiih  in<* 
terests  in  India;  if  restraints  were  im*' 
posed,  it  might  not  have  so  prejudicial  an 
elFect. . 

Supposing. so  universal  a  free  trade  to> 
India  as  that,  which  has  been  stated,  al- 
lowing; to  every  person, from  every  port  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  Wo  go  with  hia 
merchandize  to  India,  whether  confined  to 
the  three  presidencies,  and  such  ports  as 
have  garrisons  or  custom-houses,  or  whe- 
ther allowed  to  every  port  within  the  li« 
diits  of.  the  Company's  charter,  is  it  not 
your  opinion,  that  the  number  of  adven* 
turefs  thus  introduced  to  India  must,  tii 
the  natare  of  things,  be  very  consider- 
able ? — I  have  already  stated,  that  I  do 
not  believe  any  great  number  could,  for 
the  purposes  of  trade,  go  into  the  interior 
of  the  country  ;  and  while  the  laws, 
which  preclude  Europeans  from  holding 
or  renting  lands,  without  the  permission 
of  the  governments  of  India,  exist,  I  can- 
not perceive  a  probability  of  any  very 
great  number  of  Europeans  taking  up 
tl^eir  residence  in  the  interior  ;  if  a  great 
number  were  likely  to  take  up  their  resi- 
dence there,  jt  would  certainly  require  iho 
utmost  vigilance  ,9f  the  govern  men  i,  and 
the  strictest  .execution  jof  its  regulatio|is» 
to  prevent  evil  consequences  arising  from 
it. — I  should  think  it  very  probable,  thai 
tradesmen  and  artificers  travelling  through 
the  country^  would  endeavour  to  seek 
employ  with  some  of  those  natife  powerp 
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with  w^nm  we  have  connection,  or  who 
are  not  immediately  connected  with  us^  if 
very  great  encouragement  was  held  out  to 
them  ;  but  under  a  vigilant  execution  of 
the  regulations,  I  have  already  observed,  1 
do  not  apprehend  that  many  persons  of 
that  description  could  obtain  a  residence  in 
the  country. 

Do  you  concur  in  opinion,  that  the  usual 
earnings  of  the  great  mass  of  the  natives 
in  such  parts  of  India  with  which  you  are 
best  acquainted^  are  from  six  to  twelve 
shillings  per  month,  or  thereabouts? — I 
bare  a  statement  of  ezpences  of  a  labouring 


man  and  his  family  at  Madrat,  which  I 
had  occasion  to  call  for,  for  my  owninfor* 
mation  :  it  was  obtained  for  a  parpoae» 
that  it  was  not  likely  to  be  underral«ed  ; 
this  is  a  statement  of  expences  of  the  fa- 
mily of  a  labourer,  consisting  of  hinself, 
his  wife  and  five  cliildren,  the  eldest  eight 
years  old,  and  the  youngest  an  infant; 
they  amounted  in  the  aggregate  to  1 II.  6s. 
per  annum*  in  which  was  iocloded.  for 
clothing  for  the  entire  family,  l/s,  and  a 
fraction,  for  the  whole  year. 

[The  witness  delivered  in  tbt  Paper, 
which  was  read  as  follows :]  , 


^PBNCEs  and  EAaNiNGs  qf  ike  Family  (^  a  Madras  Labourer,  consisiing  </  Umteff, 
kii  fVi/e,  aad  5  ChUdren,  the  eideu  8  year$  qfage,  the  jfOungeH  an  Infani, 


NECESSARIES. 

Bice  for  the  Husband  and  Wife,  at  1 }  mea 
sure  per  Day  .... 

Corrv  Stuff 

Salt  l^ish,  or  Green  and  Herbs 

Firewood  and  Bratty  ... 

Lamp  Oil  for  the  Lamp,  and  Gingely  Oil  for 
washing  the  Heads  ... 

ORlt  •  •    •  ■  m  m  • 

Betle  NuU  and  Tobacco        ... 
^ent  of  a  Veranda  or  Small  Room 
1  Boy  of  8  years  of  age,  |  measure  of  Rice 
4  Infants        -        •        f     do*  do. 


Per  Day. 


rif.  f«a.  Cuh. 

-^     1  40 

15 

10 

20 

20 


20 


2  Man  Cloth  for  a  year 

1  Turband        .  do* 

2  Woman  Cloth  do. 
Cloth  for  4  Boys 


-  .    —  22  40 
.     .    —  11  20 

-  .    —  17  — 


BARKINGS. 

For  the  Man^  at  3  Fanams  per  day  2  —  •*> 
For  the  Woman«  at  1^  do.  do.  •  1  —  — 
Fof  the  B9^  of  8  years,  at  |  do.    •     —  22  40 

S  22  40 


Deduct  1 1  Months  labour  for  the  Man, 
for  casualties    -        •        -        -        •  3 

Do.  4  Mlonths  labour  for  the  Woman, 
forcuoalties    •        •        -        -        •  4 

Do.  4  Months  laboar  for  the  Boy,  for 
casualtiei         •       •       ••      »       •2 


SariDgt 


20 

30 


42 


Per  Month. 


rac*  via.  Caih. 

—  5  50 
~     3  60 

—  7  40 

—  7  40 
-^  —  40 

—  7  40 

—  2  — 

—  7  40 

—  11  20 


2     8   10 


£,  #.  if. 

(0  11  Oi) 

£„    s,  d, 

(11    6  Ij) 


£.    #•    d. 

(13    4    0) 


Per  Yeftr. 


raiirn. 


26     0  10 


2     5  60 


28  IX  70 


S3  «»«« 


£.    f.    4, 

(1  17  lOi)  I    4  SS  10 


^am^i^mimm 


9»} 


M  Ae  Sou  Jhiia  Cmfmii^t  4fm. 


AriuL  14^  IBIS. 


Be  pleased  to  proceed  in  your  answer 
|o  lb.e  question  proposed  yesterday  ?— -The 
earnings  o(  this  family,  allowing  for  ca- 
••aLti^sand  non  •employment,  amounted  to 
33  pagodas  per  annum ;  tbe  prices  of  pro- 
▼•§ ion  at  Madras  are  of  course  higher  (ban 


CB70 

i|i  the  interior  of  the  country,  and  greatly 
higher  than  in  Bengal ;  and  I  beg  lea?e 
to  band  i^  the  prices  of  the  pro? isions  in- 
cluded in  the  ftatement  already  referred 
to,  at  the  period  when  it  was  given  to  me« 
in  1302. 

[The  witness  delivered  in    a  Paper, 
which  was  rted,  as  follows :] 


Tabli  qf  the  NscBssA'aiEs  <^  LiFk,  gener4Uly  m  uu  among  the  Hindoos; 


ttice fc..o...».. 

Nutchevry  «.«.. 

Pepper    •■••••••••*•••• 

Chilly.! 

Tamarind    •• 


&       ,       r. 
Per  McMon,  P«r  Mercal. 


to 

Ibt.      Of. 

9 


}H 


«to 

OS. 

83 
bill 


Turmarick  •••• 

Mostard  

Cummin  Seeds 


Menty  • 
Garlick 


Onions. 


Ghey  ....••. 
foiled  NoU. 


1    10 

Hi. 

-  dO 


r«rC«re«, 

Tbi. 
9,256 
SvjIWk 


9 


H.      1.     J. 

Pag.  rui.  OS. 

80 1 

33    16  701 

;f  31 :  7  :  0 


•       A. 

Per  PaUcn» 

B. 
Per  Via, 

c 

Per   M«aii4, 

«!• 

-t» 

•  to 

M.  4w. 

lbs.    M. 

Ibi. 

1     25 

3     8 

85 

latlltfi. 

iagllik. 

Boglih. 

futi    Ck. 

Plfi.    V««. 

S5 

12  40 

2  10 

H 

8<.8i<t 

Hf.  9ii. 

5 

2  'k) 

—  20 

StboTirf. 

5id. 

3f.  6}il 

-« 

]    60 

—  14 

^ 

8f.  5^4. 

'i 

3  60 

—  30 

^ 

M. 

U,^d, 

.5 

2  40 

—  20 

5th  oTW 

5irf. 

3f.6(A 

15 

7  40 

1    13 

V- 

If.  4c/. 

lOf.  8<i. 

6 

3  10 

—  23 

6}<f. 

4».3id: 

II 

5  40 

—  44 

**• 

l\y. 

7f.]0tf. 

5 

.  2  40 

—  20 

5|</. 

3f.  6}<l. 

17i 

8  60 

1   23 

V- 

If.  6}^. 

I8f.  5i<f. 

'/\ 

14  — 

2  22 

K 

8f.6|<l    t9f.l0}</.t 

PKri;aodr, 

^  to 
Ibi. 

500 


44       2 

^17:18:4| 

8     40 
«f3:  11  :  IX 

6     10 
^8  :  9  :  94 

13     15 
.f4:  8:10} 
8     40 
^3 :  n  :  1| 

26     30 
ri0;13:4| 

11        3 
^4 :  8-:  10| 

19     23 

8     40 

^3:  11:  1( 
31        3 

^}fi:8!l0| 
48     40 

£19:11  :  I 


i 


u* 


A.  1  PaUmb  SB  1  ok.  81  dr. 

B.  40  PaUen  1  Viu  =:  3  lbs.  8  ox. 

C.  8  Vm  ]  Mmimd  =  85  Ibt. 

D.  1M)  MauiNlt  1  Cwid J  cs  300lbs. 

E.  1  (farce  sr  9,856  Ibt. 
7.  400  Mareali  =  1  Garoe. 
G.  8  Measorei  s:  1  Mtrcal. 


H.  1  RugodasaShilliogi. 
I.  43  Fanams  :=  1  Pagnda. 
J.   80  Caih  =  1  Fanam. 

IC  B.  ThaCatb  is  a  eepper  cola  37}  to  a  peony* 
coined  and  tent  from  Eiq^laiid  to  India. 


In  the  interior,  the  price  of  labour  and 
jof  lit ing  mun  «f .  eonrse  be  macb  lower 
Uian  ai  Madras ;  I  had  an  opportunity  of 
knowing  tbe  price  of  labour  in  the  inie« 
rior,  in  consequence  of  my  sitaation  at  tbe 
board  of  revenue^  and  know  that  it  is  much 
lower.  I  have  also  a  aUtemeot  of  the  es* 
pencca  and  earnings  of  a  middling  family, 
composed  of  six  men,  a  boy  of  fire  years 
<^f  age,  and  twelve  women,  in  all  nineteen 
penmns  i  Iba  pwon  lo  whom  I  atlude 


in  tbe  situation  of  a  dobaab,  who 
keeps  a  hackerry,  a  carriage  used  in  that 
country,  with  two  bullocks ;  the  whole 
ezpences  of  this  family  amounted  per  an* 
num  to  200/,  and  a  fraction  sterling ;  of 
which  the  ezpence  for  clothing  the  whole 
fsmily,  fAr  the  year,  amounted  to  about 
321.  sterling. 

[The  witness  delivered  in  the  Papar^ 
which  wu  read^  as  foUowi :] 
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ExPENCEs  of  a  Madras  middling  Hindoo  Family,  qf  Sij^  Men,  a  Bey  qf  5  yeart  pfa^^ 

and  12  fVonun; — m  aU  I  ^  Person*. 

Fig*  TU 

30  Mercalls  of  Rice,  at  1  Mercall  per  day ;    at  5  Mercalli  per  Pagoda 


SO  Measures  of  do.,  at  1  Measure  per  day,  for  the  daily  Beggars,  &c. 

■ 

30  do.  of  Nutcberry,  is  3|  Mercalls  per  month ;  at  8  Mercalls  per  Pagoda 

3  do.  of  Doll  and  Green  Gram        -        do.        •        -        at  4  do* 
J5iiz<ir  Esc^pences,  such  as  Gbey,  Spices,  and  Curry  Staff,  &c.  • 

^00  Billets  of  Firewood,  2  22  40,  Bratty,  22  40  ... 

30  Bundles  of  Beetle,  at  I  Bundle  per  day,  at  1  30  each    -    «>*  41  20 

7*.  4d. 

4  Vi.'ts  of  Bailed , Nuts,  at  15  Fanams  per  Viss  •        -        I  30  -— 

131.  4dL 
1  do,  of  Tobacco         -        -        -         •        -        -        •        —    7  20 

U.  3di. 
0  Measures  of  Lamp  Oil,  Fenams  54,  Glngely  Oil,  1  Measure,  7 

Sundry  Expences  in  Fanami,  and  for  Vegetables,  such  as  Brinjals,  Plan^ 
,     teens,  Potatoes,  &c.  for  Cun  ys  -        -         -        -        -        • 

HACKERKY  EXPENCES. 


Horse  Gram  for  the  Two  Bullocks ; 

90  M^A&ures,  at  3   Measures  per  day,  at  8  Mercalls  per 
Pagoda  -.--.-.^ 

Straw,  20  Bundles,  at  4  Fanams  per  Bundle  •  . 

Hackerry  Driver's  Pay  •----. 

1  Servant^  1  Pagoda        «        •        l  Washer,  22  40 


1  18  20 
iw.  2|</. 

1  35  — 
14<.  2^ 

I  33  60 
1 4s. 


Cloth  for  the  Men  and  Women,  for  a  year 
Father  and  elder  Brother's  Anuiversariei 
£spencei  of  Pongal  Feast 


80 1 

JBSft. 
25 1 

J£lO. 

15 1 

£6. 


12  )  120(  - 
Per  Ann.  .^48.  - 

Total  Expence  for  a  Month    • 


6 

—  33  60 

6s. 
~  22  ~ 
St.  lldL 

8<. 

5  -r- 

£2, 

3  —  — 
£i.  4c 


2  33  40 

.^1:1:  m 

1   16  — 

lOf.  loid: 

5  ^  ^ 


4  42  — 
-f  1  :  19  :  5| 


I   22  40 
I2s. 

31   34  60 
.£18:  14  :a 


10  —  — 
jf4. 


The  dubash  is  considered  as  a  superior 
•ort  of  person? — A  person  of  the  middling 
rank,  and  in  a  higher  sphere,  from  his 
keeping  a  hackerry,  and  being  employed 
as  an  interpreter.  The  dubashes  are  em- 
ployed as  agents,  as  interpreters,  as  mer- 
chants under  Europeans,  and  in  a  tariety 
of  Uiapeft 


41    34  60 
je\6'.  14:S 
per  Month. 
^200.  lOi. 


Total  per  Ann. 


Are  they  frequently  employed  at 
stewards,  in  taking  care  of  the  pecnniary 
concerns  of  the  Europeans  ?— -Yet,  zU 
ways;  and  are  themselves  very  often 
merchants.  Generally  speaking,  they  are 
persons  of  medium  property;  mtoy  of 
them,  I  believe,  live  more  upon  salaries 
and  edioinmentt  derived  from  their  mai^ 
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ten,  than  having  any  properly  of  their 
own ;  though  there  are  also  many  of  them 
poasested  of  considerable  properly. 

If  Aggression  towards  the  natives  should 
increase  in  proportion  td  the  number  of 
new  adventurers,  and  the  difficulties  of 
appealing  to  the  supreme  court  remain  as 
great  as  they  are  at  present,  might  it  not« 
in  your  opinion,  dr?ve  the  natives  to  despair 
or  ultimate  revenge,  or  disaffection  towards 
the  British  government  ? — Of  course,  in 
proportion  as  occurrences  of  this  nature 
took  place,  of  oppressions  from  Europeans 
to  the  natives,  so  it  would  naturally  in- 
dispose the  natives  to  the  British  govern- 
ment ;  but  unless  it  can  be  supposed  that 
yon  are  speaking  of  ah  extreme  case,  it  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  it  would  have  any 
immediate  effect  in  producing  rebellion; 
in  proportion,  however,  as  the  religious 
habits  and  usages  and  customs  of  the  na- 
tives are  infringed  by  Eurof^eans,  so  of 
course  would  they  be  ready  to  join  any 
power  that  miffht  give  them  a  hbpe  of 
being  relieved  from  oppression.  I  do  not 
consider,  speaking  generally^  that  the 
native  British  subjects  of  India  can  have 
any  motives  for  onion,  so  as  to  at  all  affect 
the  permanency  of  the  British  government 
in  India,  so  long  as  the  perfect  toleration 
of  their  religion,  their  usages,  their  prejo* 
dices,  the  government  of  their  own  fami- 
lies, and  security  for  their  persons  and 
property,  are  allowed  to  them.  I  believe 
the  stability  of  the  British  government  in 
India  to  depend,  principally,  upon  the 
justice  and  impartiality  witli  which  the 
laws  are  administered,  and  on  complete 
protection,  as  I  have  already  explained, 
being  afforded  to  the  nattves.-*Their 
ideas  of  the  British  character  must  be  en- 
tirely founded  upon  the  conduct  of  the 
British  government,  generally  speaking, 
to  the  inhabitants  at  large;  individual  in- 
juries do  not,  I  conceive,  make  so  deep  an 
impression  upon  them. 

If  Europeans  were  made  amenable  to 
the  native  courts,  would  not  that,  in  your 
opinion,  lessen  the  ideas  of  the  natives 
with  respect  to  European  superiority,  and 
that  deference  for  the  European  character 
which  the  natives  now  appear  to  fe^l 
towards  them  ?— The  deference  to  the  Eu- 
ropean character  among  the  natives  of 
India  mutt  be  founded,  not  only  on  their 
physical  strength  and  greater  superiority 
of  ohderstanding,  generally  speaking,  but 
npon  the  justice  which  they  experience 
from  them:  and,  if  all  Europeans  who 
ieek  to  reside  in  the  interior  of  India  with 
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the  licence  of  the  Company's  government 
and  who  ^t^  there  for  their  own  advantage 
and  of  their  own  freewill,  were  to  be  made 
amenable  in  all  cases,  except  Jife  and 
death,  to  the  country  courts,  I  mean  tha 
courta  of  appeal  and  of  circuit,  where  Eu- 
ropean judges  preside,  which  courts  ara 
authorized  by  the  legislature  of  this  coun* 
try,  I  am  of  opinion  that  It  would  be  con« 
sidered  by  the  natives  that  the  English 
acted  with  justice  and  impartiality.  I 
think  that  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  evila  that 
they  can  sofier,  to  be  under  the  necessitjf 
of  seeking  justice,  as  I  havejal  ready  stated, 
at  so  great  a  dtstaoce.  In  the  expiana* 
tion  I  gave  yesterday  opon  the  subject  of 
the  courts,  I  believe  I  omitted  toalata, 
that  all  persons  employed  by  the  Con* 
pany  or  by  Eoropeans  in  India  were,  by  a 
construction  of  law,  not  supposed  amena* 
ble  to  the  country  courts;  and  when  1  was 
in  Bengal  in  the  year  1802,  nonierout 
persons  who  had  committed  murder,  being 
sepoys  in  the  employ  of  the  Company 
and  others,  were  confined,  because  the 
government  under  a  reference  made  upon 
that  subject,  did  not  feel  tfiat  they  had  tba 
power  to  order  their  execution ;  and  that 
therefore  the  evils  which  I  have  explained 
would  be  greatly  extended  unless  somo 
sabsequene  act,  smce  1 802,  has  remedied 
the  evil.  ^A  reference  had  been  made  to 
England  upon  this  subject,  which  had  not 
been  answered  at  the  time  I  left  India. 
Another  inconvenience,  arising  out  of  the 
undefined  powers  of  the  supreme  courts, 
and  those  of  the  country  couru,  existed 
when  I  was  in  Bengasi;  the  courts  of  sudder 
and  foojdarry  adawlut  at  the  presidency, 
the  former  being  the  chief  court  of  civil, 
and  the  latter  of  criminal  juried ictioo, 
were  not  allowed  or  snpposed  to  have  any 
concurrent  jurisdiction  in  Calcutta;  I 
mean,  that  if  the  sentence  of  the  court  was 
to  be  executed  by  a  person,  having  come 
to  Calcutta,  in  regard  to  whom  an  appeal 
was  made,  and  a  decree  had  issued,  it  was 
alleged  there  was  no  authority  vested  in 
the  sudder  courts  to  uke  up  such  person; 
and  I  was  given  to  understand,  that  any 
attempt  at  such  an  arrest,  if  resisted  and 
death  ensued,  would  be  considered  as  mor« 
der,  and  therefore,  the  only  legal  mode  of 
proceeding  in  such  a  case,  was  to  institato 
some  other  suit  in  the  supreme  coort^ 
th«*reby  adding  to  the  heavy  expenses 
which  had  accumulated  in  the  progress  of 
the  trial  in  a  zillih  court,  in  the  court  of 
appeal  or  circuit,  and  in  the  sadder  court* 
Having  lUted  ihes^  ciretunstanca  en  my 
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ffflMTB  fuMi  lDdia»  lord  Cornwallis  men* 
iimdifteiii  to  the  chairaiaB  of  tbecoiurt 
of  dtrectoiip*  fuid  measives  were  I  believe 
^epie4«  or  were  aboet  to  be  adopted,  for 
MmedyH^  ibe  evJU;  I  nteiKioB  them 
now,  ktt  ihaft  iboald  not  have  beeo  eSec* 
leally  done. 

Woeld  net  the  edminioii  of  rival  traders 
iDto  India,  e^^intt  ilbe  known  content  ef 
Ibe  Conptny,  nMterially  shake  their 
freight  and  coaaequence  hn  the  eyes  and 
iB  the  opinion  of  the  natives  ?— 'I  sboeld 
think  an  onreatrained  admission  of  Eoro- 
peans,  under  any  plea,  into  the  interior  of 
Iadia»  very  deairoctive  to  the  English  in* 
lerests  in  India^  and  therefore  destructive 
$m  the  Coonpany  who  heve^be  govern- 
ownfe  of  Indian 

Soppoakig  auch  admission  tobeagainit 
the  known  censeotef  the  Company,  would 
ii  not  lower  their  weight  and  ceoseqeeBce 
is  the  ofkinioo  of  the  natives  ?-^It  would 
aiake  the  nativea  feel  that  persons  had  a 
right  to  go  into  the  interior,  without  either 
the  sanction  or  consent  of  the  government, 
and  nalurally  give  rise  to  an  idea  that  the 
gevemment  hafl  no  controol  over  them ; 
nod  tbereforewQuldi  no  doubt,  vwy  much 
ksaenthe  raapectdoe  to  the  authoritiea  of 
the  governmoBts  in  India* 

Wonkl  a  beHef  or  opinion  on  the  part 
of  the  natieea  of  coloniaatton  by  British 
seUlem,  be  to  them  an  aceeptable  or  an 
alarming  idea  ?->^I  should,  in  my  own  opi* 
nion,  consider  k  pseguant  with  the  most 
baneful  conae^eooes;  it  would  uttorly 
Aeatro^  the  iconfidence  of  the  people  of 
India  m  the  faith  and  juotiee  of  the  British 
flDvernmcmt,  w<ho  have,  hi  the  regulations 
that  have  been  promulgated  tbrougbeut 
Indm,  Bolemaly  declared,  that  in  all  the 
nkanges  made  by  those  regulations,  they 
have  only  in  view  to  mcure  to  the  natives 
ef  India  entiie  freedom  of  feligioB^  babiu 
and  unges,  and  entire  oontroul  in  tbeir 
own.  families,  according  to  the  laws  «f  the 
fibastor  and  Koran ;  which  regulatieBs 
have  been  so  far  affirmed,  that  they  have 
heen  legalised  by  ecu  of  the  legialalure  of 
this  oountry  $  vie.  121st  of  the  King,  chap. 
90;  S7th  chap.  143;  and  an  Act  in  I800« 
Soppbsing  a  MssnaaiQn  to  take  place  on 
the  part  ef  the  satsves,  that  British  cole* 
nsnation  were  about  to  take  place«  what 
iemmequences  do  yon  apprehend  from 
inch  a  belief  ?-»The  consequence  of  indis* 
^smg  them  to  the  Brttssh  government, 
smd  of  their  taking  the  first  opportunity 
nf  selMiBg  themaeWea  firom  what  they 

Ihmr  opptnsian. 


Do  you  apprehend  that  there  k  room 
to  hope  for  any  materially  increased  coa- 
sompiion  of  European  articles  by  the  na- 
tives?—J  do  |io»  epprehend,  from  «bat 
appears  to  be  the  usages  and  habits  of  the 
natives,  and  from  the  articles  they  in  gene* 
ral  use,  that  any  great  increase  of  con^ 
sumption  amongst  the  natives  of  Briiisb 
manufactured  articles  can  be  expected; 
it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  as  popnU* 
tion  increases  consumption  must  increase, 
in  a  certain  degree^  of  such  articles  as 
they  may  have  been  in  the  habit  of  using; 
but  it  is  rery  difficult  for  any  man  to  aay 
whether  there  may  not  be  some  articles 
that  may  not  hereafter  be  required  by  ths 
natives,  though,  in  my  own  opinion,  I 
think  there  never  can  be  any  great  extent 
of  demand.  The  wants  of  the  people  of 
India  are  very  few ;  the  table  of  neces- 
saries which  I  have  given  in,  shewa  what 
articles  are  used  for  their  general  con- 
sunoption;  and  onlem  some  of  the  articles 
of  Europe  should  enter  into  the  general 
consumption  of  India*  I  do  not  think  that 
we  can  expect  any  great  extension  of  the 
consumption  of  European  articles  among 
them ;  but  there  has  been  a  great  increase 
of  consumption  of  European  .article*  for 
the  Europeans  in  India  and  the  deacend* 
ants  of  Europeans  in  India,  and  that  will 
increase  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of 
those  descriptions  of  population. 

Can  you  jmuoo  any  new  article  which, 
in  the  course  of  your  long  experience,  has 
been  introduced  into  native  conaumptsoo  ? 
.—I  am  not  aware  of  any  new  article;  I 
believe  they  have  used  a  few  empty  bot- 
tles for  the  purpose  of  keeping  ghee  and 
oil  and  such  things,  in  addition  to  a  few 
woollen  articles;  they  used  itry  lew 
carriages  while  I  was  at  Madraa^  tbere 
were  not  above  three  or  four  natives  who 
had  carriages ;  they  use  sometimes  a  few 
glasses;  the  metals  of  course  were  used, 
iron  and  copper;  but  I  never  was  engaged 
ia  trade  there*  and  therefore  can  only 
speak  generally  to  those  points. 

Have  the  natives  throughout  India,  as 
far  as  your  knowledge  extends,  nniformly 
had  the  means  of  fuU  and  ample  aopply  of 
aueh  European  articles  as  they  might  re* 
qoire  under  the  present  system  of  the 
Company's  trade  f— As  far  as  I  know, 
they  have  bad  an  ample  iopply  of  all 
the  articles  imported  by  the  Company 
and  hv  individual  traders :  the  only  proof 
that  I  can  o0er  that  these  supplies  have 
been  ample,  is.  that  on  the  SOth  of  April 
179911  i^  *PP«u»  tb^  ^hnre  were  ia  the 
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Compiiiy*t  mrehoiiMt  id  iodift  inpofied 
goods  from  Earope  to  the  Maomitj  I  boi 
lUsre,  of  »bmil  I59,00at.  iumo\6,  mndlbat 
on  tho  SOlh  of  April  1 80f  ,  there  were  op- 
war4t  of  one  millioQ  sterling  ifnporte4 
Eoropeen  goods  in  the  Gonpsnjr's  were* 
iiouses  uimM  ;  I  believe  the  Compaiiy 
had  in  the  intermediete  period  between 
1793  end  1809»  very  much  increesed  their 
exports  fkom  this  country;  this  shows« 
therefore,  that  eofisumption  did  not  fbUow 
the  increased  export. 

When  it  has  happened  thaitnatitea  have 
possessed  or  acquired  considerable  pro- 
perly,  have  they  directed  iu  eapenditore 
materially  towards  the  purchase  of  Eope« 
peaa  articles,  or  in  natiee,  or  other  in* 
dolgencies  of  a  different  nature  ?i»-In  the 
pari  of  India  where  I  resided,  the  aati? es 
generally  employed  their  soperfluoas 
wealth  in  the  expences  of  the  marriages 
of  their  children,  in  the  cereoMnies  per* 
foroaed  on  their  father's  death  ;  aad  be* 
aides  these,  the  richer  dasses  of  them  cm* 
ploy  large  sums  in  repairing  pagodas; 
digging  tanks,  where  no  water  is  ether* 
wise  to  be  bad,  for  the  trarellera  and  the 
cattle ;  wells  for  the  comfort  of  tra^iien; 
choultries,  or  refectories  for  their  coAte- 
nienoe,  where  no  shelter  could  be  ether* 
wise  had ;  aod^  for  charitable  purposes^ 
which  every  natire  of  any  fbrtone  or  dis* 
tinction  feels  it  his  duty,  as  it  is  prescribed 
by  bis  religion,  to  bcsiow,— I  have  fire* 
queoftly  been  at  marriages  and  ceremonials, 
and  on  such  occasions  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  observing  seme  glasses  and  small 
lustres,  as  matter  of  ornament ;  bol  the 
Boropean  arttclea  used  on  such  occasions 
ft>r  the  convenience  of  the  Beropeans,  who 
were  invited  to  attend,  are  generally  bor- 
rowed from  the  Europeans,  their  masters^ 
or  othenk 

Can  you  say  whether  the  natives  in- 
crease either  in  the  practice  or  the  capa- 
bility of  nmaofiictoring  what  are  called 
Boropean  articles?— I  do  net  recollect  eny 
article  in  particular  of  European  manofiikC' 
tare  that  they  make,  except  carriages, 
which  are  prodaced  l>y  the  native  artifl- 
eers,  employed  under  the  superintendence 
of  Europeanst  who  make  very  good  car^ 
fiaffes;  the  natives  themselves  make  plate^ 
end  have  done  so  time  immemorial,  and 
▼ery  curious  workmen  they  are,  as  will  be 
•ten  by  tbeTritchinopoly  chains  exhibited 
in  this  country. 

A>  you  think  that  such  articles  as  are 
iMerally  coosuUMd  by  Europeans  in  India, 
•nilMt  by^mdJiyebe  imitated ead made. 


by  the  natives^  iastruded  by  lerspaaa 
artists  ?-^A  great  portiea  of  the  artiolt« 
that  are  carried  from  Sagland  toUie^ibe 
tho  coasomptioQ  ol  European^  era  aeticdee. 
ol  oeasumption  for  eatiag  luid  driohiiig  ; 
broad-cloih  cannot  be  made  in  Indian  a»  it 
now  stands,  unless  tbe  wool  is  carried  oai 
there  for  the  purpose  of  making  it,  tho 
wool  of  that  Qouotry  Ma§t  unless  veryr* 
far  to  the  northward*  too  much  of  a  hmf* 
quality  to  make  good  hroad-iMk 

Does  any  other  article  oeeur  to  yew 
which  they  would  not  be  able  to  mekei«v 
Iron  they  can  ntake  in  any  quantity  ihak 
is  desired,  for  they  have  the  best  malesidw 
for  so  doing  ;  steel  they  make  very  geed^ 
copper  is  to  be  found  these,  but  net  im 
great  quantities^  at  least  wbero  the  mtnen 
have  been  tried  they  kairanot  been  found 
very  productive ;  there  may  be  me»y  ap« 
tides  which»  if  I  had  potssmfeo  of  an  loa 
voice  of  those  articles  that  are  used  by  Sow 
ropuans  ifvlndia»  I  migbt  be  able  to  poimr 
Qot :  bats  they  eoold  not  menufactuva  an^ 
lem.  instructed  by  Eesopeana;  if  instmeteA 
by  Ettvepeans^  there  is  pleaty  of  haea« 
skins  am  rabbil^ios  to  bo  found  in  tbw 
country,  from  which  they  might  malBai 
hats ;  for  most  off  the  articles  which  aim 
for  the  coBSumplieci  of  Boropees^  in  thm 
way  of  carriagss,  the  maleriala  are  to  bo 
fouml  in  India*  But  it  is  not  in  my  pewev 
to  state  all  the  articles  which  the  nativea 
are  or  are  net  competent  to  manufacture  t 
the  articles  that  are  in  getmral  censump« 
tion  in  India  for  Eosopeane  or  other  per^ 
sons,  are  so  univeisaliy  known  by  theoo 
that  are  conoemed  in  the  trade^  that  it 
will  be  easy  for  persona  in  possession  oC 
that  information,  to  judge  what  may  or 
may  not  be  manufaetuied  by  nativea  under 
European  8operintendenoe.f^  thmk' their 
capacity  is  equal  to  the  making  of  saqf 
thing  that  materials  can  be  fomni  for« 

f  JBramuKd  fy  the  CommUia.} 

Are  yon  of  opinion  that  sepevatina  th» 
cemmercitd  traasactiona  of  British  India 
from  those  hands  in  whom  the  civil  go* 
vemraent  amy  be  lodged,  would  be  coo« 
sistent  with  the  tnterests  of  the  British  mom 
pirein  India,  and  of  coarse  in  Boropo?*^ 
The  magnitude  and  importance  of  tha^ 
question  would  require  a  considerBtioK 
which  I  have  net  been  able  to  give  it*  so 
as  to  answer  it  with  satisfootion  to  mymlf  | 
bet  if  my  opinion  is  asked,  whether  an  m^ 
tire  separation  of  the  Cooipany's  mercan«> 
tile  and  political  character  would  be  a 
means  of  eddioglo  our  aecnnty  in  Indian 
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or  adding  to  the  adrantages  thai  are  to  be 
deriTed  by  this  country  from  India,  I 
should  «ay,  that  I  do  not  think  the  lepara- 
tioH  of  the  mercantile  and  political  cfaa- 
ncter  of  the  Company  is  compatible  with 
the  socceasfnl  goyernment,  or  I  might  say, 
the  maintenance  of  the  English  govern* 
ment  in  India:  when  I  say  the  commercial 
character  of  the  Company,  I  am  not  aware 
of  the  evils  that  arise  from  their  commer- 
cial character^  under  the  regulations  and 
laws  that  now  exist  in  India ;  but  I  am  of 
opinion  that  a  regulated  trade  that  shall 
liave  that  species  of  freedom,  that  a  man 
ahall  be  abU  to  sail  his  ship  at  his  own 
times  and  convenience,  would  be,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  trade  of  tne  Company,  a  great 
advantage  to  India.  I  should  suppose  that 
the  regulations  which  were  established  for 
that  purpose,  under  the  government  of  the 
Biarquis  Wellesley,  proved  that  the  trade 
was  extended,  and  that  individual  advan> 
tage  kept  pace  with  that  of  the  Company. 
I  think  it  will  always  be  desirable  that 
every  ship  that  carries  bullion,  of  what- 
ever nation  she  may  be,  should  have  ai^ 
opportunity  of  purchasing  the  produce  of 
the  country,  because  India  possessing  no 
mines,  or  at  least  producing  very  little 
either  of  gold  or  silver,  must  depend  upon 
foreign  commerce  to  feed  the  circulation ; 
and  if  the  specie  of  that  country  b  lo  be 
exported  to  Europe,  without  such  imports 
to  feed  it,  the  consequences  most  be  fatal 
to  the  circulating  medium  of  India.  When 
I  was  at  Madras,  that  subject  was  very 
often  under  the  consideration  of  the  go* 
Ternment  and  its  officers,  and  I  Kmember 
it  was  my  individual  opinion,  jthat  a  re- 
mission of  duties  to  a  certain  extent  on  all 
exports  should  be  allowed  to  the  extent  of 
bullion  ^d  fidt  imported  on  such  ships  ; 
and  that  arose  from  a  pressure  which  the 
public  service  and  individuals  experienced 
from  a  very  great  want  of  specie,  without 
the  possibility  of  extending,  to  any  consi- 
derable degree,  a  paper  corfency.  '  • 
'  'Can  you  form  any  opinion  of  the  pro- 
bable proportion  Mussulmen  bear  to  the 
Hindoos  in  point  of  number,  in  that  part 
of  the  country  with  which  you  have  been 
acquainted  ?— -That  question  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  answer  without  a  census  being  taken ; 
where  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
it  taken,  in  the  Mysore  country,  where  I 
should  have  expected  more  Mussulmen 
than  in  the  Carnatic,  I  think  the  propor- 
tion was  thirty-eight  Hindoos  to  one  Mus- 
sulman ;  but  that  varies  precisely  in  pro- 
poriioa  to  the  power  and  number  of  the 


Mussulmen  governments  that  existed  ia 
difiTerent  parts  of  India. 

Do  you  consider  those  Musaoimen  wfco 
have  been  pot  down  from  offices  of  power 
and  emolument,  equally  contented  with 
the  British  sovereignty  as  the  Hindoos  i 
-U^ertainly  not,  it  is  impossible  to  sop- 
pose  that  men  who  enjoyed  unlimited 
power,  office  and  emolument;  can  be 
equally  satisfied  with  the  Hindoos,  who 
more  generally  derive  greater  «i  vantages 
from  office  and  emolument  .onder  the 
English  government,  though  both  enjoy 
as  complete  protection  as  it  is  possible  for 
men  to  enjoy  where  laws  have  not  beee 
long  established,  but  which  time  and  ex« 
perience  will,  no  -  doubt,  improve  into 
greater  |)erfec  tion. 

Could  discontents  to  any  extent  amongst 
the  Mussulmen  produce  danger  to  the 
British  sovereignty,  as  long  as  the  Hin« 
doos  are  satisfied  with  the  British  govern- 
ment ?«-I  have  already  explained  that  I 
do  not  think  there  is  any  bond  of  onion 
that  could  be  established  among  them,  to 
induce  such  an  event  as  is  referred  to  in 
the  question,  unless  under  the  circnm- 
stances  which  I  have  before  stated. 

If  the  Mussulmen  could  induce  (he 
Hindoos  to  concur  with  them,  would  the 
British  power  be  safe  ?— If  the  MussoU 
men  could  induce  the  Hindoo  population 
to  rise  in  rebellion  against  the  Eoglish 
govertiment,  it  ■  is  impossible  to  suppose 
that  it  would  not  be  a  very  difficult  thing 
for  the  few  Europeans  that  now  bold  the 
po^er  in  India  long  to  exist ;  the  exten* 
sion  of  the  British  power  in  India,  thoogb 
it  could  not  have  been  gained  without  the 
aid  of  a  great  European  force,  was  yet 
attained  principally  by  the  aid  of  our 
native  subjects.  During'^  the  wsr  of 
Hyder  in  the  year  1780, 1  knew  of  in« 
stances  of  attacbmeht  in  the  native  troops 
which  it  is  impossible  for  me  not  to  men- 
tion; Hyder  entered  the  country  with 
an  army  of  100,000.  men ;  the  army 
which  we  had  in  the  field  under  sir  Eyre 
Coote,  amounted  to  hot  more  than  8»000 
muskets,  of  which  not  1,000  were  Eiuro* 
peans;  all  the  garrisons  in  the  country 
of  our  own  were  occupied  by  a  few  Eu- 
ropean officers  with  native  troops;  Hyder 
oflfered  very  high  terms  to  induce  them  to 
secede  from  their  duty ;  they  were  fre* 
quently  from  4  to  14  months  in  arrears 
of  pay ;  they  were  in  some  instances  re* 
duced  to  the  necessity  of  disposing  of 
their  children  to  obtain  the  means  of  their 
owa.sttbiiiteace«.  and  alio  with  a  vi^ir  t% 
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^ciire  the  livea  of  their  children  by  send  - 
ing  them  to  those  who  had  the  meaiis  of 
feeding  them  ;  at  this  period  there  were 
emiatariet  sent  among' Chem  for  the  par* 
pose  of  inducing  them  to  swerve  from 
their  daty  ;  it  was  at  this  period  they 
fought  the  bailie  of  Porto  Novo  in  nsi, 
which  without  their  aid  coald  never  have 
been  fought ;  such  attachment  to  the  go- 
▼ernment  whose  salt  they  eat«  which  is 
their  common  expression,  shews,  that  if 
they  are  protected  in  their  religion,  their 
privileges,  and  their  family  rights,  and 
tliat  so  Jong  as  they  are  so  protected,  we 
have  nothing  to  apprehend  from  any  com- 
binations to  overset  our  government.  I 
believe  they  have  no  attachment  to  any 
form  of  political  power. 

AprU  29fA. 

The  right  hon.  John  Sullitan  in  the  chair. 

CHAaLES  BuLLBR,  esq.  a  Member  of  the 
House,  was  examined  in  substance  as 
follows : 

Mr.Is^p^.]  How  long  have  you  been 
in  the  civil  service  of  the  East  India  Com« 
pany  ?— -About  22  years :  1  was  21  years 
actually  resident  in  India,  at  the  Bengal 
presidency*  in  the  revenue  department. 

Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  natives  are 
a  people  peculiarly  tenacious  of  their 
habits  and  prejudices  ?—>They  certainly 
are»  very  particularly  so. 

In  the  event  of  a  free  trade  between 
this  country  and  India,  and  many  English- 
man being  permitted  to  penetrate  into  the 
interior,  is  it  your  opinion  that  such -per- 
mission would  be  attended  with  any*  end 
what  ill  effects,  to  the  peace  and  happi* 
ness  of  the  natives  ?— 1  should  conceive  it 
to  be  dangerous ;  that  it*  would  be  the 
cause  of  much  oppression  and  persecution 
to  the  natives;  and  that  it  would  be  pre- 
judicial  to  the  British  name,  and  conse* 
quently  to  the  British  interests. 

Though  Europeans  are  not  allowed  to 
purchase  land,  are  they  not  allowed  in 
Bengal  to  hold  land  by  leases  to  the  ex- 
tent of  about  50  begahs?— They  are; 
and  the  same  person  is  allowed  to  hold 
several  detached  spots  of  50  begahs  each. 

Can  you  state  what  is  about  ihe  average 
rale  of  those  begahs— what  is  the  extent 
•f  land  they  contain  ?^I  understand  there 
are  three  begahs  to  an  acre. 

Have  the  goodness  to  state  whether 
those  leases  are  not  granted  by  semindars  ? 
—They  are ;  the  lease  is  obtained  first  by 
the  settler,  and  he  sends  it  to  the  collector, 
who  sends  it  to  the  board  of  reTenoc. 

(  VOL.  XXV. ) 


for  the  sanction  of   government,  for  his 
holding  his  lands. 

In  consequence  of  this  permissioui  have* 
not  Europeans  the  means  of  building  ha- 
bitations and  manufactories,  and  holding 
them,  op  in  the  country  as  permanent 
property  ?— It  is  for  the  express  purpose 
of  enabling  them  to  do  that,  that  they 
are  allowed,  I  believe. 

Are  there  not  actually  many  Europeant 
settled  up  the  country  in  Bengal,  upon 
property  of  this  description,  such  as  in- 
digo manufacturers  and  others  ?^A  con* 
siderable  number ;  I  before  stated  two  or 
threci  but  I  would  wish  to  say,  that  we 
were  in  the  habit  of  sending  up  every 
board-day  at  least  one  application  for 
holding  land  to  that  extent 

Have  you  actually  known  such  licensed 
Europeans  so  far  misconduct  themselvetp 
as  to  make  it  necessary  for  the  govern* 
ment  to  send  them  out  of  the  country  ? 
—I  have  had  to  conduct  enquiries  some- 
times into  the  conduct  of  those  gentlemen, 
and  I  think  it  occurred  to  me  in  two  in- 
stances, within  the  short  space  of  two 
months,  to  recommend,  that  two  gentle- 
men should  be  sent  out  of  the  district  in 
which  they  had  been  allowed  to  reside. 
Those  came  accidentally  under  my  offi- 
cial knowledge :  I  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  general  superintendence  of  the  con- 
duct of  those  gentlemen,  nor  with  the 
police  of  the  country;  but  when  any 
question  arose,  whether  an  European  held 
lands  directly  or  indirectly*  such  questiont 
were  referred  to  the  board  of  revenue  for 
report ;  and  in  the  two  instances  I  have 
alluded  to,  the  evidence  of  their  oppres* 
sion  of  the  ryots  was  so  very  strong,  that 
tliough  I  do  not  know  it  actually  came 
within  the  scope  of  our  duty  to  recom* 
mend  their  removal,  yet  we  did  as  much; 
which  was,  to  suggest  to  the  government« 
whether  they  were  fit  persons  to  be  al« 
lowed  to  reside  in  the  districts. 

In  the  event  of  a  free  trade,  if  many 
persons,  even  with  licences,  were  per* 
mitted  to  go  into  the  interior  of  the  coon- 
try,  do  you  not  think  the  evil  which  has- 
already  arisen  from  the  misconduct  of 
licensed  persons  in  Bengal,  would  be  pro-* 
hably  very  much  increased  ?<«-Ceruinlyt 
I  do ;  I  am  very  apprehensive  of  a  number- 
of  Europeans  seHling  in  the  interior;  I 
have  heard  a  great  deal  of  oppressions 
committed  by  them,  and  I  feel  rather* 
strongly  on  that  subject  against  the  mea- 
sure ;  a  number^  of  Europeans  in  the* 
oouniry  would  cpqsiderably  tend  to  in*. 

(8i) 
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creasa  the  evil»  because  I  think  thofe 
oppressions  were  generally  occasioaed  by 
ilie  quarrels  of  those  Europeans  amoni^st 
themselves,  and  indeed  they  generally 
came  to  light  from  the  quarrels  of  the  Eu- 
ropeans ;  the  natives  were  not  much  in 
the  habit,  at  least  to  my  knowledge,  of 
bringing  consplaints  against  Europeans; 
they  were  afraid ;  I  only  speak  from  roy 
knowledge  as  a  member  of  the  board  of 
revenue. 

Are  you  then  of  opinion,  that  they  are 
likely- loaostain  considerable  injory  rather 
than  cqmplain  against  Englishmen  )^In 
the  cases  that  I  have  known,  as  I  have  said 
before,  the  complaints  were  generally 
made  known  in  consequence  of  some 
quarrel  between  Europeana :  I  therefore 
euppose  that  the  natives  were  not  in  the 
babit  of  complaining:  qpon  light  occa- 
aions,  certainly  not :  but  a  magistrate  can 
apeak  much  better  to  that  than  I  can  ;  I 
have  never  been  a  magistrate. 

j^re  you  of  opinion,  that  if  oppressions 
of  the  nature  above  stated,  took  place  in 
many  instances,  they  might  create  snoh  a 
discontent  among  the  native  populatioa, 
M  would  be  dangerous  to  the  stability  of 
our  government  in  India?*— If  in  many 
instances  they  took  place,  I  should  think 
thai  danger  mightensue ;  bnt  it  would  be 
a  considerable  number  of  instances  before 
tkere  was  any  actual  danger  to  our  empire. 

Supposmg  an  unlimited  infloz  of  British 
anbjects  were  allowed  into  the  three  pre- 
sidencies, but  under  an  absolute  restric- 
tion from  penetrating  into  the  interior,  is 
it  your  opinion  that  suoh  restriction  would 
prove  efiectual  to  prevent  persons  getting 
mto  the  interior  ?«— If  I  were  to  answer 
Ihat  theoretically,  I  shoald  say,  that  I 
abnuld  suppose  government  could  easily 
prevent  it.  Put  judging  from  what  I  have 
f^ODstanlljr  seen^  1  do  think  it  woaM  be 
lery  difficult  indeed  to  prevent  it.  The 
prohibitions  against  Europeans  entering 
mto  the  interior  are  at  present  very  strong, 
but  somehow  or  other  they  do  contrive  to 
gel  into  the  interior,  and  actually  do 
antlle  there.  In  short*  I  conceive  that  it 
much  more  depends  upon  the  individual 
(character  of  the  magistrate  than  epon  any 
general  Isfws  which  govarnmnt  can  lay 
mwn.  An  active  magistrate  will  cer« 
Uinly  prevent  Europeans  from  enlerinf 
into  tile  interior^  and  al«o  will  keep  theoa 
ftroni  doing  anv  gross  acts  of  injustice 
vhile  they  are  there  ;  but  in  oar  Wrvice^ 
^  in  eihsr  parte  «kf  the  world,  there  am 
p«n>QP  (paneiia^ea  appoinlad  lo  efficea 


who  are  not  competent  to  th«m ;  and  in 
such  cases,  the  Europeans  often  do  commit 
great  mischief. 

In  your  opinion,  woald  a  free  trade 
with  India  produce  any  materially  in* 
creased  demand  among  the  natives  (er 
European  commodities  ? — 1  should  rather 
think  not ;  as  far  as  I  can  judge  of  the 
natives  their  wants  are  very  few,  and  tboie 
very  easily  satisfied,  and  where  that  is  lbs 
case,  with  regard  to  the  natural  wants,  I 
think  they  very  seldom  have  many  arti* 
9cial  wants* 

Have  the  mass  of  the  population  in  the 
Bengal  provinces,  either  the  desire  or  ths 
means  of  purchasing  British  commodities } 
-—I  do  not  know  what  their  desire  msy  be; 
they  certainly  have  not  the  means ;  aad 
I  should  not  suppose  they  have  much  the 
desire,  because  they  are  content,  as  I  hsrs 
before  said,  wiih  gratifying  those  few 
natural  wants  that  they  have. 

Do  you  think  that  the  more  opulent 
natives  in  the  Bengal  provinces  have  aoy 
great  wish  or  taste  for  such  articles,  mean* 
ing  European  articles?-.-!  think 'very 
little;  as  far  as  I  have  seen,  they  have s 
few  articles  of  glass  ware,  Instreii,  and  those 
things;  but  I  recollect,  in  the  case  of  oos 
y^vy  opulent  man  that  they  were  very 
trumpery  kind  of  articles,  and  I  shoold 
doubt  very  much  their  having  beea 
bought  actually  at  a  shop ;  I  should  rather 
think  that  they  were  bought  at  the  auction 
of  an  English  gentleman^ 

Bo  the  native  dnmesttca  of  Enropeeas 
adopt,  in  any  degree,  European  habits  ?-« 
None  that  I  recollect 

Does  the  supply  of  European  articles  is 
India,  according  to  the  preaent  system  ef 
trade,  appear  to  yon  to  be  folly  equal  to 
the  demand  of  the  natives  ^-.r^ertainiy,  I 
should  suppose  so,  I  have  generally  seen 
the  bazars  full  of  those  articles  which  tbs 
natives  ever  use. 

(Examined  ijf  the  Commiiiee,) 

Can  you  form  an  opinion  what  the 
eAct  of  separating  the  commercial  trsa* 
sections  of  British  fndia  from  those  hand% 
whoever  Ihey  may  be,  in  which  the  inters 
government  of  the  country  may  be  lodged, 
hroukl  be;  whether  conaastent  with  the  in- 
terests of  the  Briti«h  empire  in  India  and 
in  Europe  ?— Thai  ia  a  very  general  qoes- 
lion;  1  conceive  thai  it  wooM  be  pre- 
snmption  in  nae  to  anawce  that  by  a  pisu 
yes  Of  no»  when  eo  ■S4iny  inttUtgenS  p^^* 
sona  diier  upon  ihn  qneation ;  of  ooers^ 
e^Mt^F  ene  wh«  ina  hernd  the  IndiM  S*^ 
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tion  cKseaised,  mast  barre  formetf  some 
opiniuD  upon  it;  and  aU  I  can  tay  apon 
Chat  IS,  tfrat  I  am  against  the  separation. 

Do  you  thrnk  that,  practically,  merely 
a  power  in  the  government  of  India  to  re- 
moTe  indivrdoats  who  may  go  there  under 
a  parliacnenTary  enactment,  would  be  ffuf- 
ficient  witboot  a  positive  direction  in  the 
act  of  parliament,  that  any  transgression 
or  evasion  of  an  order  from  government 
by  any  European,  should  ip9o  facta  be  fol- 
lowed by  being  sent  oat  of  the  country, 
sabject  to  the  remission  of  that  penalty  by 
the  government  of  India  ? — I  think,  thai 
any  thing  which  would  (end  to  take  away 
the  odium  to  which  government  is  sab> 
jected  from  the  exercise  of  |bat  very  ne- 
eeasary  power  woaid  be  highly  desirable. 

Are  there  not  tradesmen  at  Calcutta  of 
all  descriptions,  sach  as  coach- makers, 
cabinet-makers,  upholsterers,  workera  in 
metals,  persons  employed  in  casting  or 
making  glass  bottles,  tanning  leather, 
making  accoutrements,  harness,  and  all 
articles  for  which  tanned  leather  is 
wanted,  shoemakers  and  taylors? — I  be- 
Yteye,  generally,  tfier«  are  all  those  that 
have  been  described. 

Has  not  the  consequence  of  this  been 
to  have  afready  lessened  exceedingly  the 
importation  of  those  articles  that  formerly 
obtained  vend  at  Calcutta  ?' — In  most  in^ 
stances,  I  conceire,  if  not  in  all. 

Jom  Steajcet,  esq*  waa  called  in«  and 
exaoiined  aa follows: 

Mr.  QramiJ]  How  long,  and  in-  what 
capacities,  have  you  served  the  Bast  India 
Company  ?— Between  L4and  15  years,  in 
different  departments  ;  some  time  in  the 
judicial  department,  and  the  rest  as  under 
secretary  to  government.  On  the  Bengal 
establishment — r  was  in  tiie  district  of 
Tirhooty  in  the  province  oTBehar;  and  at 
Momensing^in  the  district  of  Dacca;  and 
at  Cawnpoor,  in  the  ceded  provinces. 

From  yoor  experience,  can  yoa  statto, 
whether,  under  me  system  of  the  Com- 
pany,  the  great  mass  of  the  natives  of 
India  live  in  a  stale  of  comfort  and  con- 
tentment ?—>!  certainly  think  they  do,  in 
tsrery  respect. 

Wish  reference  to 'the  climate  in  which 
they  live,  are  they  comfortably  lodged, 
fed,  and  clothed  ^---Speaking  of  them  as  a 

geople  in  general,  and  according  to  their 
abits  and  customs,  I  consider  the  natives 
to  be  as  well,  as  happy,  and  as  contented 
•a  any  set  of  people  in  the  world.. 
Were  the  trade  t^  India  laid  open,  and 


Britisb  subjects  permitted  freefy,  tt  ti  feast 
in  greatly  increased  numbetf,  to  pervade 
the  interior  of  the  country,  woufd  suclr  ah 
event,  fn  yoor  apprehensron,  tend  to  i'ltiwh 
the  comfort  and  contentedness  which  ytrt 
have  described,  or  the  reverse  ?^-FfOttk 
the  different  instances  I  have  known,  I  am 
certainly  of  cprnion,  (hat  great  distur- 
bances would  be  excited  armongst  rh«  na- 
tives by  x\m  Europeans,  who  woerKJ,  M 
all  probability,  be  guilry  of  the  greatest 
excesses. 

Is  that  opinfon  fotmded  upon  any  spe^ 
cifh:  experience  ?* — Several  diffifrent  in- 
stance? have  occurred,  both  whh  Euro- 
peans out  fA  the  Comt^any^ff  service,  and 
those  in  the  Company's  service,  tfnd  alM 
in  the  King's  service. -^While  in  Tirhoof, 
1  think  there  were  two  genrleuicif»  at  dtf* 
ferent  times,  tried  in  Calcutta  for  maj^ 
treathig  the  natives;  one  af  them  endea- 
vouring to  extart  confossron,  on  the  idea 
of  having  been  plundered;  another  oti 
the  charge  of  dhi6guriog  some  women ; 
both  of  whofls.  I  believe,  were  tried  amd 
convicted  in  the  supreme  court  of  Ihe  o^ 
fences  charged  against  them.-— The  disfl^ 
guring  I  berieve  war,  taking  off  the  end 
of  their  nose. 

Bid  it  hap|)en  in  proctfringf  fh>nr  tRd 
nose  the  ornaments  they  mrnvfly  weaoi 
there  ?— No,  cutting  off  the  tip  of  the 
nose ;  this  gentfeman  was  conneeied  witft 
a  native  ftmale^  who,  throtigh  Jealousy, 
mutilated  the  vrumen  av  I  have  dastribed', 
to  which  he  was  conceived  to  be  an  ac- 
cessary,, and  was  tried  for  that  offence, and 
was  convicted,  I  believe  ia  Catcutea :  I 
recollect  air  instance  whife  I  war  sub-se^ 
cretary,  wherein  a  nxRnber  of  Lascarr,  de- 
nominated I  believe  Bisitts  Laieart  in 
Calcutta,  the  people  whose  profession  it  it 
to  navigtfte  vessels  in  the  river,  and  to 
load  and  unload  ships  ;*  many  of  tt^ose 
were  emptoyed  in  a  stiip  iff  the  river,  thti 
captain  of  which  being  short  of  handr« 
soddtmfy  set  soiT  and  carried  them  away 
for  Europe;  the  government,  upon  re* 
ceiving  information' ofthis,  took  op  a  ship 
for  the  express  purpose,  and' despatched  it 
wfth  warm  clothing  to  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  to  bring  these  people  back,  with  tft^ 
captain  also,  but  whether  it  was  suecensful 
or  not,  I  do  not  know,  lliere  were  several 
instances  of  misconduct  also  of  Europeans; 
while  I  was  magistrate  of  the  district  of 
Cawnpore.  Some  of  the  European  soldiers 
were  guilty  of  breaking  into  a  house  of  aa 
European  trader,  which  house  was  de- 
fended by  some  native  wacchmen,  ia 
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which  one  of  the  soldiers  was  killed,  and 
the  natives  wounded ;  some  of  ihe  former 
I  apprehended  and  sent  to  Calcutta  for 
trials  but  they  were  immediately  acquitted, 
in  consequence  of  the  proprietor  of  the 
hoose  not  thinking  proper  to  prosecute  in 
Calcutta,  the  distance  being  so  great. 

Were  British  subjects,  in  greatly  in- 
creased numbers,  to  visit,  or  to  pervade, 
the  interior  of  the  country,  is  it  your 
opinion  that  such  injuries  as  those  which 
you  have  described,  or  other  parallel 
atrocities,  might  be  materially  multiplied? 
•—I  certainly  consider  that  great  excesses 
would  result ;  Europeans  look  upon  the 
natives  with  t^  certain  degree  of  contempt ; 
they  are  often  totally  ignorant  of  their 
manners  and  habits;  and  some  through 
ignorance,  and  some  through  intention, 
would  be  guilty  of  very  great  excesses. 

You  have  stated,  that  in  one  of  the  in* 
stances  referred  to*  the  prosecution  was 
dropped  on  the  part  of  the  oppressed 
party,  by  reason  of  the  distance  of  the  su* 
preme  court  of  judicature;  is  it  your 
opinion  that  a  frequent  resort,  on  the  part 
of  the  natives  of  the  interior,  to  the  su* 
preme  courts  of  judicature,  would  be  mo- 
rally practicable  ?— I  believe  not  ;  in  all 
cases,  however,  in  which  a  native  com- 

Sdains  against  an  European  for  any  act  of 
elony,  or  violent  oppression,  by  the  pre- 
sent resnlations,  the  expences  of  the  na- 
tives, both  plaintiff  and  witnesses,  are 
ialways  paid  by  the  government,  in  order 
to  enable  them  to  proceed  to  Calcutta  and 
return. 

On  the  supposition  that  the  offences  in 
question  became  extremely  frequent,  would 
it  be  possible,  coequally  to  extend  that 
indulgence,  through  which  the  suffering 
parties  are  enabled  to  resort  to  justice  at 
Calcutta  ?— That  must  depend,  I  should 
suppose,  entirely  upon  the  number  of 
cases  that  would  occur,  and,  consequently, 
upon  the  number  of  Europeans  that  might 
be  allowed  to  reside  in  the  interior  of  the 
country ;  if  these  occurrences  were  Tery 
frequent,  the  expence  to  government 
would  be  extreme  ;  but  I  should  suppose 
they  would  always  allow  it,  as  it  is  their 
present  practice. 

In  spite  of  this  indulgence,  might  not 
the  natives  in  the  interior  suffer  immense 
inconvenience  from  the  necessity  of  making 
a  long  journey,  before  they  could  find  the 
justice  required  ?— Their  being  taken 
•way  from  their  houses  and  families  and 
occupations,  is  a  very  great  grievance ; 
wd  in  many  instances  they  gointo  a  cli- 


mate  and    country,  of  which  they 
totally  ignorant. 

Do  you  mean  to  imply,  that  the  distance 
of  the  seat  of  justice  would  be  a  moat  aeri- 
ous  inconvenience,  even  were  that  justice 
free  ?-— The  distance  is  the  greatest  incon* 
venience ;  for  in  many  instances,  I  believe 
it  may  be  extended  as  far  as  ten  or  twelve 
huTndred  miles. 

Would  it  be  possible^  without  offence  to 
the  national  prejudices  of  Englishmen,  to 
invest  the  courts  of  ihe  British  magistrates 
with  criminal  jurisdiction  over  British  sob- 
jects  in  general  ?' — I  think,  supposing  the 
magistrate  to  have  the  power  that  he  has 
at  present  of  apprehending,  that  instead 
of  sending  them  to  Calcutta  in  all  cases 
short  of  felony  and  murder,  a  remedy 
might  be  found  for  giving  the  natives  re* 
dress,  by  giving  the  courts  of  appeal-  or 
courts  of  circuit  the  power  of  deciding. 

Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  trid  by 
jury  could  be  introduced  into  those  courts  ? 
—Most  undoubtedly  not ;  1  do  not  think 
it  possible. 

In  your  judgment,  f^oold  the  frequent 
exercise  of  a  coercive  and  despotic  au- 
thority over  the  persons  of  British  subjecu, 
on  the  part  of  the  British  goTernmen^  or 
its  public  functionaries,  in  any  manner  af* 
feet  the  estimation  in  which  the  natives 
generally  hold  the  British  character  and 
name  ? — That  is  a  matter  so  completely  of 
opinion,  that  I  really  do  not  know  exactly 
how  to  answer  that  question ;  as  an  opioioD 
of  my  own,  I  think  it  would ;  but  it  is 
merely  a  matter  of  opinion.— >My  opinion 
is  founded  upon  so  very  few  cases  of  £q« 
ropeans,  that  I  can  only  judge  from  them ; 
the  natives  certainly  would  think  an  Euro- 
pean degraded,  by  being  frequently 
brought  into  the  court ;  for  the  higher  sort 
of  natives  think  themselves  extremely  de- 
graded by  being  so  brought  into  a  court  of 
justice ;  and  they  would  atUch  that  de- 
gree of  degradation  to  the  Europeans,  I 
apprehend,  that  they  do  to  themselves. 

Have  you  ever  known  any  instances  of 
unlicensed  European  adventurers  wander- 
ing through  the  mterior  of  the  country  ?— 
While  at  Cawnpore,  I  think  I  recollect 
one  instance  of  a  British  subject  having 
absconded  from  one  of  the  Company's 
ships  on  the  coast  of  Malabar  across  the 
peninsula,  coming  into  the  district  of 
Cawnpore,  when  the  police  oflBcer  ionBie- 
diately  apprehended  him  and  sent  him  to 
me;  and  I,  with  the  authority  of  govern- 
ment, sent  him  to  Calcotu.  There  wers 
some  other  instances  j.  one  of  a  Frcflch* 
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nan,  who  came  op  to  Cawnpore  ai  a 
trader ;  be  was  also  apprehended,  and  by 
the  orders  of  government  sent  to  Calcalia; 
%  third  was  an  officer,  who  had  been  in 
the  service  of  Scindiab,  and  wounded  at 
the  baUie  of  Assaye  ;  be  was,  I  believe,  a 
half  cast,  but  being  iu  European  dress  he 
was  apprehended  by  the  police ;  I  sent 
him  to  lord  Lake,  then  with  the  army ;  I 
am  not  perfectly  sure  whether  he  was  de- 
tained by  lord  Lake,  or  sent  to  Calcutta. 

'  You  have  stated,  that  you  saw  at  Cawn* 
pore  an  adventurer  who  had  crossed  from 
the  Malabar  coast ;  can  you  state,  roughly, 
what  distance  that  person  most  have 
travelled  ?— I  should  think  about  thirteen 
or  fourteen  hundred  miles.-— He  most  have 
come  through  the  country  possessed  by 
Holkar  and  by  Scindiah,  and  a  part  of  the 
territories  of  the  ranah  of  Gohod. 

In  your  judgment  may  the  natives  of 
India  be  described  as  both  an  agricultural 
and  a  manufacturing  people  ? — Most  un* 
doubtedlv. 

In  both  characters  do  they  not  work  far 
more  cheaply  than  the  natives  of  this  coun- 
try, or  of  Europe  in  general  ?— There  is 
DO  comparison;  every  thing  is  much 
cheaper,  the  articles  of  clothing,  and 
other  articles,  and  their  labour  is  much 
cheaper;  that  varied  of  course  in  diffe- 
rent parts  in  which  I  was  situated ;  I  think 
in  the  Dacca  province  it  did  not  amount 
to  more  than  Ss.  ^d.  oit  St.  9i.  per  month; 
in  Behar  to  about  5s. ;  and  at  Cawnpore 
to  about  7s.  6iL 

The  gains  of  the  laltouring  classes  in 
general  being  thus  limited,  have  they  the 
means  of  purchasing  European  commodi* 
ties  '—I  certainly  should  think  not;  I  do 
not  see  how  it  is  possible. 

You  have  stated  the  gains  of  the  lahour* 
ing  classes  in  India  as  incomparably 
smaller  than  those  of  the  labouring  classes 
in  Europe ;  do  you  mean  to  imply  that 
the  comforts  of  the  former  are  less  in  the 
same  proportion  ?— The  native  of  India,  I 
conceive,  is  as  happy  and  contented  in  his 
situation  as  any  of  the  lower  orders  of 
people  are  in  this  country. 

Are  not  the  simplicity  and  frugality  of 
the  native  habits  agreeable  to  the  nature 
of  the  climate  under  which  they  live  ?— > 
Yes. 

Is  it  your  judgment  then,  that  the 
cheapness  of  living  and  of  labour  in  India 
proceeds  from  accidental  and  precarious 
causes,  or  is  rooted  in  the  climate,  soil, 
produce,  and  inveterate  usages  of  the 
country  ?— I  think  it  is  from  the  perma*- 
iient  cause  of  climate  and  of  soil. 


In  your  judgment,  is  it  probable,  that 
under  any  circuknstancen,  the  mass  of  the 
natives  of  India  will  draw  a  great  portion 
of  the  commodities  which  they  ordinarily 
use  from  this  country  ?«— I  do  not  know 
that  they  use  any  thing  in  their  ordinary 
use  from  Europe,  except  it  is  some  few 
woollens  or  broad-cloths,  which  ihey  may 
have  accidentally  got  at  a  very  cheap 
ra^te. 

*Are  they  likely  to  use  European. com- 
modities under  any  change  of  system 
which  can  be  adopted  ? — I  should  think 
not. 

Do  you  consider  the  Indian  markets  as 
at  present  fully  stocked  with  European 
commodities?—!  bad  very  little  oppor* 
tunity  of  observing  that;  but  from  the 
frequent  and  continual  sales  of  Eurdpeaa 
articles  in  Calcutta  by  auction,  the  natives 
bad  every  opportunity  of  procuring  the 
articles  they  wished,  if  they  had  the 
means  of  purchasing  them. 

Were  those  articles,  in  fact, .  to  be  had 
at  very  cheap  rates  .'--Sometimes  I  be« 
lieve  they  were,  and  generally,  I  under- 
stood, not  exceeding  the  European  price. 

(Examined  by  the  ComndUee,) 

Can  you  form  any  opinion  of  the  pro* 
portion  the  Mussulmen  bear  to  the  Hin* 
doos,  in  point  of  number  ?— 'In  the  district 
of  Momensing  I  made  a  calculation,  as 
well  as  I  now  recollect,  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  district,  who  amounted  to  between 
16  and  1700,000;  the  proportion,  as  well 
as  I  could  form  an  opinion  from  those  who 
attended  the  public  courts,  bore  about  five 
to  three  in  favour  of  the  Hindoo. 

In  the  upper  provinces  how  does  the 
proportion  stand,  in  your  ideaf — At 
Cawnpore  I  made  a  calculation  of  the  in* 
habitants,  in  consequence  of  an  order  of 
government  to  endeavour  lo  ascertain  the 
consumption  of  salt,  but  the  precise  num« 
ber  of  the  inhabitants,  or  the  proportion  of 
Hindoo  inhabitants,  I  do  not  at  this  mo- 
ment recollect;  I  think  the  Hindoos  are 
more  numerous  there,  in  proportion  to  the 
Mahomedans,  than  they  are  in  the  eastern 
parts  of  Bengal. 

Do  you  consider  those  Mussulmen  who 
have  been  put  down  from  the  offices  of 
power  and  emolument  equally  contented 
with  the  British  sovereignty  as  the  Hin- 
doos are  ? — Most  undoubtedly  not,  for 
men  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  having 
arbitrary  power  and  authority  do  not  like 
to  relinquish  it. 

Do  you  apprehend  that  disturbance  to 
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which  one  of  the  soldiers  was  killed^  and 
the  natives  wounded ;  some  of  the  former 
I  apprehended  and  sent  to  Calcutta  for 
trial,  bat  they  were  immediately  acquitted, 
in  consequence  of  the  proprietor  of  the 
house  not  thinking  proper  to  prosecute  in 
Calcutta,  the  distance  being  so  great. 

Were  British  subjects,  in  greatly  in- 
creased numbers,  to  visit,  or  to  pervade, 
the  interior  of  the  country,  is  it  your 
opinion  that  such  injuries  as  those  which 
you  have  described,  or  other  parallel 
atrocities,  might  be  materially  multiplied? 
«— I  certainly  consider  that  great  excesses 
would  result ;  Europeans  look  upon  the 
natives  with  a  certain  degree  of  contempt  \ 
they  are  often  totally  ignorant  of  their 
manners  and  habits  j  and  some  through 
ignorance,  and  some  through  intention, 
would  be  guilty  of  very  great  excesses. 

You  have  stated,  that  in  one  of  the  in- 
stances referred  to,  the  prosecution  was 
dropped  on  the  part  of  the  oppressed 
party,  by  reason  of  the  distance  of  the  su- 
preme court  of  judicature;  is  it  your 
opinion  that  a  frequent  resort,  on  the  part 
of  the  natives  of  the  interior,  to  the  su- 
preme courts  of  judicature,  would  be  mo- 
rally practicable  ?-»I  believe  not ;  in  all 
cases,  however,  in  which  a  native  com- 

Jdains  against  an  European  for  any  act  of 
elony,  or  violent  oppression,  by  the  pre- 
sent resulations,  the  expences  of  the  ua- 
tiTes,  both  plaintiff  and  witnesses,  are 
always  paid  by  the  government,  in  order 
to  enable  them  to  proceed  to  Calcutta  and 
return. 

On  the  supposition  that  the  offences  in 
question  became  extremely  frequent,  would 
It  be  possible,  coequally  to  extend  that 
indulgence,  through  which  the  suffering 
parties  are  enabled  to  resort  to  justice  at 
Calcutta  ? — That  must  depend,  I  should 
suppose,  entirely  upon  the  number  of 
cases  that  would  occur,  and,  consequently, 
upon  the  number  of  Europeans  that  might 
be  allowed  to  reside  in  the  interior  of  the 
country ;  if  these  occurrences  were  very 
frequent,  the  expence  to  government 
would  be  extreme  ;  but  I  should  suppose 
they  would  always  allow  it,  as  it  is  their 
present  practice. 

In  spite  of  this  indulgence,  might  not 
the  natives  in  the  interior  suffer  immense 
inconvenience  from  the  necessity  of  making 
a  long  journey,  before  they  could  6nd  the 
justice  required  ? — ^Their  being  taken 
away  from  their  houses  and  families  and 
occupations,  is  a  very  great  grierance ; 
nnd  in  many  instances  they  go.into  a  cli- 


mate and    country,  of  which  tbey 
totally 'ignorant. 

Do  you  mean  to  imply,  that  the 
of  the  seat  of  justice  would  be  a  a 
ous  inconvenience,  even  were  that  justice 
free  ?— -The  distance  is  the  greatest  iacoa- 
venience ;  for  in  many  instances,  I  believe 
it  may  be  extended  as  far  as  teo  or  twelTc 
hiAidred  miles. 

Would  it  be  possible,  without  offence  to 
the  national  prejudices  of  Englisbmea,  to 
invest  the  courts  of  the  British  magistrates 
with  criminal  jurisdiction  over  British  sob- 
jects  in  gent^ral  ?' — I  think,  supposing  ihc 
magistrate  to  have  the  power  that  he  has 
at  present  of  apprehending,  that  instead 
of  sending  them  to  Calcutta  in  sdl  cases 
short  of   felony  and   murder,  a   remedy 
might  be  found  for  giving  the  oatiTes  le. 
dress,  by  giving  the  courts  of  appeal  or 
courts  of  circuit  the  power  of  deciding. 

Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  trial  by 
jury  could  be  introduced  into  those  courts'? 
—Most  undoubtedly  not ;  1  do  not  think 
it  possible.  ^ 

In  your  judgment,  would  the  frequent 
exercise  of  a  coercive  and  despotic  au- 
thority over  the  persons  of  British  subjects, 
on  the  part  of  the  British  goTemoseEit.  er 
its  public  functionaries,  in  any  mamier  al^ 
feet  the  estimation  in  which  the  natives 
generally  hold  the  British  character  and 
name  ? — That  is  a  matter  so  coaipletely  of 
opinion,  that  I  really  do  not  know  exactly 
how  to  answer  that  question;  as  an  opinion 
of  my  own,  I  think  it  would  ;  but  it  n 
merely  a  matter  of  opinion.— My  opimoa 
is  founded  upon  so  very  few  cases  of  En. 
ropeans,  that  I  can  only  judge  from  them ; 
the  natives  certainly  would  think  an  Eai^ 
pean    degraded,     by    beinff    freqnemly 
brought  into  the  court ;  for  the  higher  sort 
of  natives  think  themselves  extremely  de» 
graded  by  being  so  brought  into  a  coort  ol 
justice ;  and  they  would  attach  that  de* 
gree  of  degradation  to  the  European*,  I 
apprehend,  that  they  do  to  themselves. 

Have  you  ever  known  any  instances  of 
unlicensed  European  adventurers  wander* 
ing  through  the  interior  of  the  country?— 
While  at  Cawnpore,  I  think  I  recollect 
one  instance  of  a  British  subject  havioi| 
absconded  from  one  of  the  Company's 
ships  on  the  coast  of  Malabar  across  the 
peninsula,  coming  into  the  district  of 
Cawnpore,  when  the  police  officer  ioime* 
diately  apprehended  him  and  sent  him  to 
me  'y  and  I,  with  the  authority  of  govern- 
ment,  sent  him  to  Calcutta.  There  wert 
some  other  instances^  oim  of  a  Freack« 
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man,  who  came  up  to  Cawnpore  as  a 
trader ;  be  was  also  apprehended,  and  by 
the  orders  of  government  sent  to  Calcatia ; 
a  third  was  an  officer,  who  had  been  in 
the  service  of  Scindiab,  and  wounded  at 
the  battle  of  Assaye  ;  be  was,  I  believe,  a 
half  cast,  but  being  in  European  dress  he 
was  apprehended  by  the  police ;  I  sent 
him  to  lord  Lake,  then  with  the  army ;  I 
am  not  perfectly  sure  whether  he  was  de- 
tained by  lord  Lake,  or  sent  to  Calcutta. 

'  You  have  stated,  that  yon  saw  at  Cawn- 
pore an  adventurer  who  had  crossed  from 
the  Malabar  coast ;  can  you  state,  roughly, 
what  distance  that  person  must  have 
travelled  ?— I  should  think  about  thirteen 
or  fourteen  hundred  miles.— He  must  have 
come  through  the  country  possessed  by 
Holkar  and  by  Scindiah,  and  a  part  of  the 
territories  of  the  ranah  of  Gohod. 

In  your  judgment  may  the  natives  of 
India  be  described  as  both  an  agricultural 
and  a  manufacturing  people  ?— Most  un* 
doubtedly. 

In  both  characters  do  they  not  work  far 
more  cheaply  than  the  natives  of  this  coun- 
try, or  of  Europe  in  general  ? — ^There  is 
no  comparison,  every  thing  is  much 
cheaper,  the  articles  of  clothing,  and 
other  articles,  and  their  labour  is  much 
cheaper;  that  varied  of  course  in  difTe- 
rent  parts  in  which  I  was  situated ;  I  think 
in  the  Dacca  province  it  did  not  amount 
to  more  than  3s.  6d,  or  3#.  9d,  per  month ; 
in  Behar  to  about  5s. ;  and  at  Cawnpore 
to  about  7s.  6dL 

The  gains  of  the  1aly)oring  classes  in 
general  being  thus  limited,  have  they  the 
means  of  purchasing  European  commodi- 
ties ^— I  certainly  should  think  not;  I  do 
not  see  how  it  is  possible. 

You  have  stated  the  gains  of  the  labour- 
ing classes  in  India  as  incomparably 
smaller  than  those  of  the  labouring  classes 
in  Europe ;  do  you  mean  to  imply  that 
the  comforts  of  the  former  are  less  in  the 
same  proportion  ?— The  native  of  India,  I 
conceive,  is  as  happy  and  contented  in  his 
situation  as  any  of  the  lower  orders  of 
people  are  in  this  country. 

Are  not  the  simplicity  and  frugality  of 
the  native  habits  agreeable  to  the  nature 
of  the  climate  under  which  they  live  ?•— 
Yes. 

Is  it  your  judgment  then,  that  the 
cheapness  of  living  and  of  labour  in  India 
proceeds  from  accidental  and  precarious 
causes,  or  is  rooted  in  the  climate,  soil, 
produce,  and  inveterate  usages  of  the 
country  ?-*I  think  it  is  from  the  perma^ 
iient  cause  bf  climate  and  of  soil. 


In  your  judgment,  is  it  probable,  that 
under  any  circutanstanceit,  the  masaof  the 
natives  ot  India  will  draw  a  great  porlion 
of  the  commoditieA  which  they  ordinarily 
use  from  this  country  ?— I  do  not  know 
that  they  use  any  thing  in  their  ordinary 
use  from  Europe,  except  it  is  some  few 
woollens  or  broad-cloths,  which  they  may 
have  accidentally  got  at  a  very  cheap 
ra^te. 

*Are  they  likely  to  use  European. com- 
modities under  any  change  of  system 
which  can  be  adopted  ? — I  should  think 
not. 

Do  you  consider  the  Indian  msrkets  as 
at  present  fully  stocked  with  European 
commodities ?—>I  had  very  little  oppor- 
tunity of  observing  that;  but  from  the 
frequent  and  continual  sales  of  Eurdpean 
articles  in  Calcutta  by  auction,  the  natives 
had  every  opportunity  of  procuring  the 
articles  they  wished,  if  they  had  the 
means  of  purchasing  them. 

Were  those  articles,  in  fact, .  to  be  had 
at  Tery  cheap  rates  .'—Sometimes  I  be- 
lieve they  were,  and  generally,  I  under- 
8tood«  not  exceeding  the  European  price. 

(Examined  by  the  CommUtee,) 

Can  you  form  any  opinion  of  the  pro- 
portion the  Mussulmen  bear  to  the  Hin* 
doos,  in  point  of  number?— In  the  district 
of  Momensing  I  made  a  calculation,  as 
well  as  I  now  recollect,  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  district,  who  amounted  to  between 
16  and  1700,000;  the  proportion,  as  well 
as  I  could  form  jan  opinion  from  those  who 
attended  the  public  courts,  bore  about  five 
to  three  in  favour  ofthe  Hindoo. 

In  the  upper  provinces  how  does  the 
proportion  stand,  in  your  idea  r— At 
Cawnpore  I  made  a  calculation  of  the  in* 
habitants,  in  consequence  of  an  order  of 
government  to  endeavour  io  ascertain  the 
consumption  of  salt,  but  the  precise  num- 
ber of  the  inhabitants,  or  the  proportion  of 
Hindoo  inhabitants,  I  do  not  at  this  mo- 
ment recollect;  I  think  the  Hindoos  are 
more  numerous  there,  in  proportion  to  the 
Mahomedans,  than  they  are  in  the  eastern 
parts  of  Bengal. 

Do  you  consider  those  Mussulmen  who 
have  been  put  down  from  the  offices  of 
power  and  emolument  equally  contented 
with  the  British  sovereignty  as  the  Hin- 
doos are  ? — Most  undoubtedly  not,  for 
men  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  having 
arbitrary  power  and  authority  do  not  like 
to  relinquish  it. 

Do  you  apprehend  that  disturbance  to 
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My  Mt6Bk  ammg  the  M««a]ai«i  oiight 
produce  danger  to  lh«  British  soTereignt  j 
•t  long  as  tba  Hindoos  ara  eontentad  awl 
Mtiifiad  with  the  British  goveriunant  ? — 
That  dapends  entirely  opon  the  laader  or 
the  iadtvidaal  who  asight  start  a|i ;  in  the 
Mpp99  pfovineesp  a  anan  af  ability,  vrha- 
thar  ha  was  a  Hindoo  or  a  Mahomedan, 
woiild  io  those  provinces  be  foRowed,  I 
conceive,   by  a  great  number   of  both 


JMaySrd. 

Thomas  Sydenham,  esq.  was  called  ia, 
aod  examioad  in  aabstaace  as  foUoars : 

Mr.  If^>nf2  ^^^  ^^^^  been  m  the 
military  service  of  the  East  India  Cobh 
piany  ?— «Yes,  I  have  for  )2  years ;  princi* 
^ly  at  the  presidency  oF  Ma^aa.— I 
was  also  secretary  of  legation  at  the  court 
of  ^ydrabad,  acting  resident  at  the  court 
•I  Poonah,  and  aftevwarda  resident  al  the 
court  of  Hydrabad  for  d  yaars.--I  was  ac- 
quainted'with  tha  Persian  and  Hindestan- 
nee  langoageab ' 

From.  \h%  ciffceaoalanee  of  hemg  ac- 
qaaiiited  with  tha  hngpeges  eftbeeoetityy 
and  from  yoor  resideooe  ia  India,  were 
you  enabled  to  make  accurate  obs^vations 
upon  the  chat actiars^  manner*  and  habits 
dFthe  Iiindooa.^<— Fipoat  my  knowledge  of 
tha  Persian  aod  IKndOitamiae  hiDgoages, 
end  from  the  h'dhils  oflransactiiig  business 
rnifa  the  natieee  ol  Ikidf a,  I  have  oF  coarse 
haen  enabled  te  form  seme  jodgment  of 
tba  menoera  and eastems  of  aU  the  natives 
ef  India ;  bel  mora  of  the  Mossulmea  than 
ef  the  Hiindaae, 

Do  yo»  thMdr  that  the  Mossuknen 
aae  a  f^'f^  that  are  jeeilMis  of  any 
aioiatiaa  of,  at  inselt  to,  theie  opMons 
or*  institutions  ?— Certainly ;  I  d6  not 
hnow  any  dascsiption  ef  men  who  are 
Mora  jhaleae  of*  aof  vMation  or  insaU 
efloffed  10.  their  habits  and  prejodicee  than 
the  MuMokeen,  from*  that  eharacter  of 
bigotry  and  fhaatiaismf  for  which  they 
haeo  hea»distttigutshad,  I  boKeve  in  every 
period. 

ihse  yen  of  opinion  alao^  that  the  Riii* 
does  are  a  people  tenacieaaef  their  own 
modea  o0  acting  and  thinbing^  and  jeelous 
of  ao^  akdnuon  ef  them  ?-«-l  sheeM  sop* 
peso  nwce  teneeious-  than  parhaps-  any  de* 
scfiptien*  of  human  hehsgs. 

Ia  tha  eeent  of  a  firee  trade  being  ast»» 
hlisbed  between)  shia  country  and  India*, 
weee  many  IbglishaMn  unactjeainted 
with  the  language,  manners,  and*  preju* 
dices  of  thenatWea  tn  penetrate  into  the 


inlariof  of  the  coontry,  de  yew  ttiimir   it 
woeld  have  any,  and  what,  eflect  opom  abe 
peace  and  happinese   ef  the  nntfres    «f 
that  country  ?— If  any  great  anm^per  oi 
Europcane,    unacqoainten  with   tb«    tn»- 
gvage  and  habits  of  llie  natives  ef  In^fn, 
were    permitted    to   roam    unrestrmined 
through   the  interior  of  the  conwery^  I 
shouM  conceive  that  the  BMMt  miaebiewei 
consequences  would  ensae,   both  to    tbe 
tranquillity  and  happiness  of  the  mttvcs 
^hemse1ves»  and  ultimately  to  the  atnbtlicy 
ef  our  government  tn  that  country. 

Are  yeo  then  of  opinion,  that  one  of  the 
effects  of  such  an  influx  might  be  to  create 
discontents  among  the  natives  agninst  the 
British  government  ^— I  believe  tUet  tl>e 
principal  reason  why  the  natives  of  India 
are  so  well  satisfied  wHh  the  govemaicut 
under  which  they  now  live,  is  the  degret 
ef  tranqaillity  and  happiness  whicb  thrj 
enjoy  under  that  government ;  and  if  tlut 
tranquillity  and  hisppiness  were  riolatrd 
by  the  circumstances  to  which  I  have  al- 
luded in  my  answer  to  the  previoiis  ques- 
tion* Ishonid  eevtninfy  suppose  tbat  the 
natoral  conseqoenee  of  that  wouM  be,  t« 
ptodoce  a  eaneideiahVa  portion  of  dtscoo- 
lent  tufnida  the  government. 

Having*  resided  Ibng  tn  tbe  territoriee  of 
the  Niaam^  &9  yeo  think  any  liF  oonse* 
qnence  weultf  mlbw  from  soch  ptramiM^ 
as  hnea  been  alluded  to  in  the  former  qnes. 
tione^  penetrating  into  those  territeriea  ?<— 
r  thiwif   tbat   mischieveoe  consequences 
would  arise,  but  of  a  naturediftrent  from 
those  tn  which  I  have  already  allodM; 
tlie  pKnaope  censeqeeneeoi  tflie  lutiodoc* 
tien  ef  any  hurge  nemher  of  E^epeans 
inta  the  deininiona  of  the  Nisanr,  woeM 
be  to  indispose  the  chief  mine,  and  proba- 
bly the  Ninam  hiwaelf,  to  th€  continuance 
of  thai  attiance,  which  I  conceive  to  be 
tlie  basis  of  our  polHieal*  prosperity  in 
bidia;  the  modeinwhicfa  tfhsitmaKftaka 
place  weald'  pityhably  be,  that  such  Buro« 
paane  would  be  taken  into  tile  service,  not 
of  the  Ninam  himself,  but  of  the  great 
jaghiredars^  chtefbtns,  and  vassaleof  the 
Nizam  ;    it  would  he  alwaya  ea^  fbt  tha 
resident  to  prevent  tbe  Nisam  from  em- 
pfsytng  an;^  number  ef  Bnepeant,  how^ 
ever  small,  m  hts  service  y  hot  it*  wooM  he 
extremely  difficult  to  ascertain  what  Suro^ 
peans  might  make  tbeit  way  clandestinely 
into  the  statneof  the  different  j^ghiiadais, 
who  exercise  altnost  an-  indepeodeot  tu* 
thority»  and  jurisdiction  over  the  estates  or 
joghires  wbrcb  belong  to  them;  mid  over 
whemy  aa  the  Nimoo  icarcaly  enertima 
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Ml  J  Mperi^r  oonirol  or  ««ilK>Hly,  H  woold 
Im  ofcoortt  proportion  ably  difllcoll  for 
ihm  rotideiACo  oae  ooy  influenco,  tithor  in 
prevontiog  ihem  from  rtwHviDg  thooe  £o« 
ropoooi  into  thoir  servfico,  or  prevofling 
ttffoii  tbom  10  ditmitt  Ihem,  ofter  lliey 
thoald  hav«  to  entered. 

Hating  beon  bo  lone  »  liino  resideol  tl 
Hydrobnd,  nre  yon  of  opinion  thai  tho 
Uoatieti  with  ihe  Nitam  woold  not  pro* 
vent  the  enteruinmoni  of  Europooni  by 
tho  chieftains  and  jnfithiredart  whom  you 
have  mootioned  ? — The  powor  wbieli  tlif 
reaident  can  extreiite,  andof  ilio  Mipola* 
ti on  of  those  treatieSiii  to^  call  upon  the 
Nisam  to  ditmiss  from  hit  sofvieo  any 
Eoropeam  against  whom  tho  British  go« 
▼omment  may  ha?e  any  objection  $  and 
as  long  as  the  Niaam  is  disposed  to  execute 
all  the  atipelations  of  that  treaty,  of  coarse 
there  woold  be  no  difflcolty  In  procuring 
the  dismissal  of  any  Eoropeans  against 
whom  the  resident  might  object ;  bat  the 
case  with  respect  to  the  jsghiredars  is  dif- 
ferent in  many  instances ;   the  Niaam  can 
exercise  bat  a  irery  small  degree  of  an* 
thority  o?er  those  jagbiredars,  and  the 
resident  has  no  other  power  over  those 
jaghiredars,  than  that  which  can  be  exer- 
cised tkroogh  the  paramount  soTereign  of 
the  state;    this  exists  to  soch  a  degree, 
that  in  one  instance,  it  was  necessary  for 
the  resident  to  threaten  a  jagbiredar  with 
the  presence  of  a  considerable  force  be- 
longing to  the  Company,  before  he  coald 
prerail  open  him  to  give  op  some  do* 
serters  from  one  of  his  Majesty's  regt- 
ncnta ;    of  coarse,  this  expedient  was  not 
resorted  to,  until  the  Nisam  confessed  to 
the  resident  that  it  was  not  in  his  power 
to  oblige  the  jagbiredar  to  ghre  op  those 
deserters,    and  therefore  aotborised  tho 
resident  to  employ  the  UMins  whkh  ho 
bad  at  his  disposal,  in  compelling  the 
jaghh'edar  of  the  Nizam  to  simmit  to  the 
authority  of  his  own  sorereign ;    in  aH 
sech  cases,  it  weald  be  extremely  difllcalt, 
in  some  cases  impossible,  for  the  resident 
lo  procare  the  dismisnl  of  soch  Eoropeana, 
except  by  the  actual  employment  of  a 
military  force ;    whenever  that  expedient 
Ms  adopted,  of  coarse,  there  coaM  be  no 
dificolty  in  oMigiog  any  of  the  jaghire^ 
dam  eitber  to  give  op  Eoropeans^  or  to 
•ihmit  to  the  avtborhy  of  the  Niaem  in 
■ay  poini 

Do  yea  think  that  thoee  inkmr  chief- 
IMS  and  jaghiiedara  might  entertain  Ed'^ 
fopeano  in  their  serrice  witboat  its  com* 
ing  to  iho  hnowlodga  of  the  residom  tt 


Hydiabad ?<^Very  probably;  I  shOuM 
conooif  a  it  is  impossible  fbr  the  resident, 
ho^reter  vigilant  he  may  bo,  to  bectymo 
acquainted  with  all  the  circomstanCea  thit 
take  place  on  the  estates  of  ji^gbir^daro 
and  chieftains,  who  1  hare  alroady  do* 
scribal  exercising  independent  autho* 
rity  over  those  possessions;  the  (Itat 
initlligence  which  will  probably  reach 
the  trident  of  any  Europeans  being  Ifi 
the  serrice  of  any  particular  jagbiredar^ 
would  bo  the  improremeot  of  tho  mU 
litory  force  belonging  to  that  jagbiredar) 
bat  they  nmy  haro  remained  fbr  soin* 
time,  and  may  bovo  exercised  h  tery 
dangsroas  infloonco,  before  the  reiident 
should  have  received  any  Intelligenoe  of 
thiir  having  boon  there* 

From  tba  knowledge  which  you  havo 
«f  the  tastes  and  habits  of  the  nativos  of 
HIrtdostan,  are  you  of  opinion  that  in  tho 
event  of  a  free  trade  being  estobli^hed 
between  this  coantrjF  And  that,  there  will 
be  any  materially  increased  demand  in 
Hindostan,  among  the  nati? es,  for  Eoro^- 
pean  produce  or  mamifactares?— 1  beg  to 
confine  my  observations  to  that  part  of 
the  peninsula  which  is  generally  called 
the  Beccan,  that  portion  of  territory 
which  lies  between  the  riters  Godavery 
and  the  Nerboddah  :  the  chief  part  of  the 
population  of  that  country  is  Hindoo,  es» 
pecially  those  provinces  which  are  unilef 
the  Mahrattoh  goVernmcHit;  there  is  a 
considerable  population  of  Mussulmefk 
in  the  provinces  under  the  dominion  of  tho 
Nizam ;  there  is  scarcely  any  remarkablo 
place  throughout  the  whole  of  that  tracts 
that  I  have  not  visited  darrng  the  period 
of  my  residence,  either  at  Foonah  or  at 
Hydrabad ;  With  respect  to  that  part  of 
the  population  which  is  Hindoo,  1  shfioM 
not  conceive  that  any  chat^  in  thesysteA 
of  trade  between  thia  country  and  India, 
would  bo  Fihely  to  produce  any  incrooftO 
m  the  deaaond  for  articlos  of  Eoropeao 
prsdttce  or  mansrfoetaro ;  with  regard  to 
the  Mbsaalmon  part  of  the  populatioft, 
that  portfon  of  n  who  are  agrfCultmrisM» 
have  adopted  nearly  alt  the  habits  and 
customs  of  the  Hindoos ;  and,  with  regard 
to  tbem,  the  same  observation  may  epplf 
wbfcb  baa  already  becit  made  reacting 
the  Hindoos  at  Hydrabad,  and  sofho  of 
the  gi«at  towns  in  the  ]>BccaD ;  there  are 
many  Mossolntrii  inhabitanta,  eitber  at- 
tached to  the  comrt  or  employed  in  tho 
military  service  of  the  NiXam,  wbo  tra 
aien  of  consfderaMe  pritato  fortooet,  and 
of  habita  of  oxpetfce;  It  It  frroboMo 
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which  one  of  the  soldiers  was  killed,  and 
the  natives  wounded ;  some  of  the  former 
I  apprehended  and  sent  to  Calcutta  for 
trial,  but  they  were  immediately  acquitted. 
in  consequence  of  the  proprietor  of  the 
house  not  thinking  proper  to  prosecute  in 
Calcutta,  the  distance  being  so  great. 

Were  British  subjects,  in  greatly  in- 
creased numbers,  to  visit,  or  to  pervade, 
the  interior  of  the  country,  is  it  your 
opinion  that  such  injuries  as  those  which 
you  have  described,  or  other  parallel 
atrocities,  might  be  materially  multiplied? 
-—I  certainly  consider  that  great  excesses 
would  result ;  Europeans  look  upon  the 
natives  with  a  certain  degree  of  contempt ; 
they  are  often  totally  ignorant  of  their 
manners  and  habits;  and  some  through 
ignorance,  and  some  through  intention, 
would  be  guilty  of  very  great  excesses. 

You  have  stated,  that  in  one  of  the  in- 
stances referred  to,  the  prosecution  was 
dropped  on  the  part  of  the  oppressed 
party,  by  reason  of  the  distance  of  the  su- 
preme court  of  judicature;  is  it  your 
opinion  that  a  frequent  resort,  on  the  part 
of  the  natives  of  the  interior,  to  the  su- 
preme courts  of  judicature,  would  be  mo- 
rally practicable  ?— *I  believe  not ;  in  all 
pases,  however,  in  which  a  native  com- 

! plains  against  an  European  for  any  act  of 
elony,  or  violent  oppression,  by  the  pre- 
sent regulations,  the  expences  of  the  na- 
tives, both  plaintiff  and  witnesses,  are 
always  paid  by  the  government,  in  order 
lo  enable  them  to  proceed  to  Calcutta  and 
return. 

On  the  supposition  that  the  offences  in 
question  became  extremely  frequent,  would 
It  be  possible,  coequally  to  extend  that 
indulgence,  through  which  the  suffering 
parties  are  enabled  to  resort  to  justice  at 
Calcutta  ?— That  must  depend,  I  should 
•oppose,  entirely  upon  the  number  of 
cases  that  would  occur,  and,  consequently, 
upon  the  number  of  Europeans  that  might 
be  allowed  to  reside  in  the  interior  of  the 
country ;  if  these  occurrences  were  very 
frequent,  the  expence  to  government 
would  be  extreme  ;  but  I  should  suppose 
they  would  always  allow  it,  as  it  is  their 
present  practice. 

In  spite  of  this  indulgence,  might  not 
the  natives  in  the  interior  suffer  immense 
inconvenience  from  the  necessity  of  making 
a  long  journey,  before  they  could  find  the 
justice  required  ? — ^Their  being  taken 
iway  from  their  houses  and  families  and 
occupations,  is  a  very  great  grievance ; 
wod  in  many  instances  they  go.  into  a  cli« 


mate  and    country,  of  which  they   art 
totally  ignorant. 

Do  you  mean  to  imply,  that  the  distance 
of  the  seat  of  justice  would  be  a  moat  seri- 
ous  inconvenience,  even  were  that  justice 
free  ?— The  distance  is  the  greatest  incon- 
venience ;  for  in  many  instances,  I  believe 
it  may  be  extended  as  far  as  ten  or  twelve 
bufndred  miles. 

Would  it  be  possible,  without  offence  to 
the  national  prejudices  of  Englishmen,  to 
invest  the  courts  of  the  British  magistrates 
with  criminal  jurisdiction  over  British  »oh- 
jects  in  general  ?' — I  think,  supposing  the 
magistrate  to  have  the  power  that  he  has 
at  present  of  apprehending,  that  instead 
of  sending  them  to  Calcutta  in  all  cases 
short  of  felony  and  murder,  a  remedy 
might  be  found  for  giving  the  natives  re- 
dress, by  giving  the  courts  of  appeal*  or 
eourts  of  circuit  the  power  of  deciding. 

Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  trial  by 
jury  could  be  introduced  into  those  courts  > 
—Most  undoubtedly  not ;  1  do  not  think 
it  possible.  ^ 

In  your  judgment,  would  the  frequent 
exercise  of  a  coercive  and  despotic  au- 
thority over  the  persons  of  British  subjects, 
on  the  part  of  the  British  government,  or 
its  public  functionaries,  in  any  manner  af- 
fect the  estimation  in  which  the  natives 
generally  hold  the  British  character  and 
name  ? — That  is  a  matter  so  completely  of 
opinion,  that  I  really  do  not  know  exactly 
how  to  answer  that  question;  as  an  opinion 
of  my  own,  I  think  it  would  ;  but  it  is 
merely  a  matter  of  opinion*— My  opinion 
is  founded  upon  so  very  few  cases  of  Eu- 
ropeans, that  I  can  only  judge  from  them ; 
the  natives  certainly  would  think  an  Euro- 
pean degraded,  by  being  frequently 
brought  into  the  court ;  for  the  higher  sort 
of  natives  think  themselves  extremely  de- 
graded by  being  so  brought  into  a  court  of 
justice;  and  they  would  attach  that  de- 
gree of  degradation  to  the  Europeans,  I 
apprehend,  that  they  do  to  themselves. 

Have  you  ever  known  any  instances  of 
unlicensed  European  adventurers  wander- 
ing through  the  interior  of  the  country  ?— 
While  at  Cawnpore,  I  think  I  recollect 
one  instance  of  a  British  subject  having 
absconded  from  one  of  the  Company's 
ships  on  the  coast  of  Malabar  across  the 
peninsula,  coming  into  the  district  of 
Cawnpore,  when  the  police  officer  imme- 
diately apprehended  him  and  sent  him  to 
me ;  and  I,  with  the  authority  of  govern* 
ment,  sent  him  to  Calcutta.  There  were 
some  other  instances  ^  one  ef  a  French^ 
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man,  who  came  uj^  to  Cawnpore  aa  a 
trader ;  he  was  also  apprehended^  and  by 
the  orders  of  government  sent  to  Calcutta ; 
m  third  was  an  officer,  who  had  been  in 
the  service  of  Scindiab,  and  wounded  at 
the  battle  of  Assaye  ;  he  was,  I  beliere,  a 
half  cast,  but  being  in  European  dress  he 
waa  apprehended  by  the  police ;  I  sent 
him  to  lord  Lake,  then  with  the  army ;  I 
am  not  perfectly  sure  whether  he  was  de- 
tained by  lord  Lake,  or  sent  to  Calcutta. 

Yon  have  slated,  that  you  saw  at  Cawn- 
pore an  adventurer  who  had  crossed  from 
the  Malabar  coast ;  can  you  state,  roughly, 
what  distance  that  person  must  hare 
travelled  ?— I  should  think  about  thirteen 
or  fourteen  hundred  miles.— He  must  hare 
come  through  the  country  possessed  by 
Holkar  and  by  Scindiah,  and  a  part  of  the 
territories  of  the  ranah  of  Gohod. 

In  your  judgment  may  the  natives  of 
India  be  described  as  both  an  agricultural 
and  a  manufacturing  people  ?— Most  un- 
doubtedly. 

In  both  characters  do  they  not  work  far 
more  cheaply  than  the  nativea  of  this  coun- 
try, or  of  Europe  in  general  ? — ^There  is 
no  comparison;  every  thing  is  much 
cheaper,  the  articles  of  clothing,  and 
other  articles,  and  their  labour  is  much 
cheaper;  that  varied  of  course  in  diffe- 
rent parts  in  which  I  was  situated ;  I  think 
in  the  l)acca  province  it  did  not  amount 
to  more  than  S«.  6d.  or  3f.  9d,  per  month; 
in  Behar  to  about  54. ;  and  at  Cawnpore 
to  about  7s.  Od^ 

The  gains  of  the  lalyMiring  classes  in 
general  being  thus  limited,  have  they  the 
means  of  purchasing  European  commodi* 
lies  '—I  certainly  should  think  not;  I  do 
not  see  how  it  is  possible. 

You  have  stated  the  gains  of  the  labour* 
ing  classes  in  India  as  incomparably 
smaller  than  those  of  the  labouring  classes 
in  Europe ;  do  you  mean  to  imply  that 
the  comforts  of  the  former  are  less  in  the 
same  proportion  P^The  native  of  India,  I 
conceive,  is  as  happy  and  contented  in  his 
situation  as  any  of  the  lower  orders  of 
people  are  in  this  country. 

Are  not  the  simplicity  and  frugality  of 
the  native  habits  agreeable  to  the  nature 
of  the  climate  under  which  they  live  ?— 
Yea. 

Is  it  your  judgment  then,  that  the 
cheapness  of  living  and  of  labour  in  India 
proceeds  from  accidental  and  precarious 
causes,  or  is  rooted  in  the  climate,  soil, 
produce,  and  inveterate  usages  of  the 
country  ?-^I  think  it  is  from  the  perma* 
Aent  cause  bf  climate  and  of  soiL 


In  your  judgment,  is  it  probable,  thai 
under  any  circutnstanceR,  the  mate  of  the 
natives  of  India  will  draw  a  great  portion 
of  the  coromoditiefl  which  they  ordinarily 
use  from  this  country  ?— I  do  not  know 
that  they  use  any  thing  in  their  ordinary 
use  from  Europe,  except  it  is  some  few 
woollens  or  broad-cloths,  which  they  may 
have  accidentally  got  at  a  very  cheap 
ra^te. 

Are  they  likely  to  use  European,  com- 
modities under  any  change  of  system 
which  can  be  adopted  ? — I  should  think 
not. 

Do  you  consider  the  Indian  markets  as 
at  present  fully  stocked  with  European 
commodities?—!  had  very  little  oppor- 
tunity of  observing  that;  but  from  the 
frequent  and  continual  sales  of  Eurbpeaa 
articles  in  Calcutta  by  auction,  the  nativea 
bad  every  opportunity  of  procuring  the 
articles  they  wished,  if  they  had  the 
means  of  purchasing  them. 

Were  those  articles,  in  fact,  to  be  had 
at  very  cheap  rates  .'—Sometimes  I  be- 
lieve they  were,  and  generally,  I  under- 
stood*  not  exceeding  the  European  price. 

(Examined  by  the  ComndUee,) 

Can  you  form  any  opinion  of  the  pro- 
portion the  Mussulmen  bear  to  the  Hin« 
doos,  in  point  of  number?- In  the  district 
of  Momenaing  I  made  a  calculation,  aa 
well  as  I  now  recollect,  of  the  inhabitanta 
of  the  district,  who  amounted  to  between 
iGand  1700,000;  the  proportion,  as  well 
as  I  could  form  an  opinion  from  those  who 
attended  the  public  courts,  bore  about  five 
to  three  in  fisvour  of  the  Hindoo. 

In  the  upper  provinces  how  does  tho 
proportion  sund,  in  your  idea?— At 
Cawnpore  I  made  a  calculation  of  the  in* 
habitants,  in  consequence  of  an  order  of 
government  to  endeavour  lo  ascertain  the 
consumption  of  salt,  but  the  precise  num- 
ber of  the  inhabitants,  or  the  proportion  of 
Hindoo  inhabitants,  I  do  not  at  this  mo- 
ment  recollect;  I  think  the  Hindoos  are 
more  numerous  there,  in  proportion  to  the 
Mahomedans,  than  the)'  are  in  the  eastern 
parts  of  Bengal. 

Do  vou  consider  those  Mussulmen  who 
have  been  put  down  from  the  offices  of 
power  and  emolument  equally  contented 
with  the  British  sovereignty  as  the  Hin- 
doos are  ? — Most  undoubtedly  not,  for 
men  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  having 
arbitrary  power  and  authority  do  not  like 
to  relinquish  it. 

Do  you  apprehend  that  disturbance  to 
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9mj  Mtant  among  Uia  MvMalmen  night 
produce  dangtr  to  iho  British  fOTereignty 
•s  long  at  tha  Hindoos  ara  conteniad  and 
Oti*flad  with  the  Britbh  gofarnmant  ?  ^ 
,  That  dapends  entirely  ofian  ibe  kader  or 
tM  indtvidaal  who  might  start  up ;  in  tha 
uppar  provinces,  a  ooan  af  ahiliiy,  wha- 
thar  ha  was  a  Hindoo  or  a  Mah<H»edan, 
would  in  those  pravincas  ha  foPtawed,  I 
conceivei  by  a  great  number  of  both 
sacii. 

ilfffy  5rd. 

Thoua4  Sydenham,  esq.  was  called  ii^ 
aad  examinad  in  aabttance  as  foUows : 

Mr.  Intpftf']  Yoa  have  bean  In  the 
military  service  of  tha  East  India  Com- 
pany  ^— Yes,  I  have  far  12  years ;  princi'- 
pally  at  the  presidency  of  Madraa.— I 
was  also  sectatary  of  legation  at  the  court 
of  Ffydrabad,  acting  resident  aft  the  court 
•f  Poonah,  and  afterwards  resident  at  the 
court  of  Hydrabad  fov  5  yaars.^1  was  ae- 
ifiiainted'With  tha  Persian  and  Hindostan- 
nee  hngoagea. 

From.  liM  cfa>maaatanaa  of  htWig  ac- 
qaauitisd  with  tha  hngpngaaaf  tbeaoMitfy 
and  from  your  re$ideooa  ia  India,  were 
you  enabled  to  make  accurate  observations 
nfon  the  chaf actars^  mannera  and  habits 
oathe  Iiinch>oa^— Fipom  my  knowledge  of 
the  Persian  and  Wndostannae  laoguaget, 
and  from  tha  habits  oftransaettng  business 
with  the  natieea  of  India,  I  htra  eP  coarse 
been  enabled  to>  form  seme  indgment  of 
tba  menDore  and  easterns  o#  att  the  natives 
ef  India;  bet  mora  of  tha  Mussulmeo  than 
ef  tha  UMideas. 

Po  yo»  tihttilc  that  tha  Mossultaen 
ate  a  People  that  ara  jeahMis  of  any 
aioialian  of,  av  insnit  to,  their  opWons 
or*  institutieos  ^'^-C^ptaiiily ;  f  do  net 
know  any  dasesiptioo  ef  man  who  are 
Mora  j^taae  ofll  aoj  vMation-  or  insaft 
eflof ed  to.  th^ir  habits  and  prejodicta  than 
the  Muasohean,  from*  that  aharacter  of 
bigotry  and  linatiaism,  for  whic4k  they 
have  bea»distsngttiihed,  I  belie^o  in  every 
periods 

ihM  yea  of  opinjen  alao^  thst  the  Hin- 
doos are  a  people  tenacioaaaf  their  own 
modea  o0  acting,  and  thinMng-,  and  jealous 
of  aojfft  akdauoo  ef  them  ?-— L  sheeld  sop* 
pesa  nwce  tenaeieus- than  parhapaany  de* 
scviptien*  of  hanraii  beings. 

Ia  tha  ea^ent  of  a  free  trade  being  asta- 
blitbed  between  »hia  ceontry  and  India, 
waae  nany  £nglish«Mn  ooactjeatnted 
with  the  language,  manners,  and*  preju- 
dices o§  the  natives  te  panatrateinte  the 


intariof  of  the  country,  do  yov  fhink  tt 
wooKd  have  any,  and  what,  eflect  upo»  the 
peace  and  happiness  of  the  netrres  ef 
that  coantry  ?— If  any  great  nomber  of 
Europeans,  unac^aainteS  with  the  laiK 
gvage  and  habits  of  the  natives  ef  ladia^ 
were  permitted  te  roam  onrestrainH 
through  the  interior  of  the  eomrtry,  t 
shouM  conceive  that  the  atost  misehteToa 
consequences  would  ensee,  both  to  the 
tranquillity  and  happiness  of  the  Datives 
Ihemselves,  and  ultimately  to  the  stability 
ef  our  goyernment  in  that  country. 

Are  yen  thtn  of  opinion,  that  one  of  tba 
effects  of  such  an  inHux  might  be  to  create 
discantents  among  the  natives  against  the 
British  government  ^— I  believe  that  the 
principal  reasan  why  the  natives  of  India 
are  so  well  satisfied  with  the  goreroment 
under  which  they  now  live,  is  the  degree 
of  tranqaillity  and  happiness  which  the}* 
enjoy  under  that  government ;  and  if  that 
tranauillity  and  happinesa  were  violated 
by  the  circumstances  to  which  I  have  al- 
ladad  in  my  answer  to  the  previeus  qoes- 
tion,  Ishoeld  certainly  suppose  that  the 
natural  consequenee  c^  that  woali!  be,  to 
prodnca  a  aenaideiaihya  portion  of  dtscon* 
tswt  tosrards  the  government 

Htivtng  resided  fong  in  the  territories  of 
the  Kiamn^  &9  you  think  any  iif  oonse- 
qeance  weultf  Mhiw  flhom  soch  persons^ 
aa  have  been  alluded  to  in  the  former  qoes. 
tionsi  penetrating  into  those  territoriea  ?— 
F  think  that  mischieveoa  consequences 
would  arise,  but  of  a  naturediffi»rent  from 
those  t#  which  1  have  already  alhidhtd; 
the  ppababl<e  cease qeenceor  the  introduce 
tien  of  any  hrge  nnmber  of  Eiiropeaas 
into  the  damihiona  of  the  Nisam,  wonhl 
be  to  indispose  the  chieftains,  and  pToba-> 
b^  tha  Nkam  himself,  to  th€  continuance 
of  thai  attiance,  which  I  conceive  to  be 
the  basis  of  our  politiea)'  prosperity  in 
Itidja ;  the  mode  in  which  thia*  would  take 
place  weald'  probably  be,  that  such  Euro- 
paana  would  be  taken  into  the  service,  not 
of  the  Niaam  himself,  bvt  of  the  great 
jaghiredarsk  chieftains,  and  vassalaof  the 
Nizam  ;  it  wouh)  be  alwaya  easy  fbv  tha 
residant  to  prevent  the  Nisam  from  em- 
ptying any  number  ef  Riropeana,  how^ 
ever  small*  in  his  service ;  but  K*  wonfd  5a 
extremely  difficult  to  ascertain  what  EvnN 
peans  might  onike  their  way  dandestinefy 
into  the  statue  of  the  diArem  j^gfriradars; 
whe exercise  altaiost  an-  independent  an* 
Htorit^  and  jurisdiction  over  the  estatea  or 
jogh ires  whrcfr  belong  to  them;  amfover 
whomv  t»  ibr  Nimim  acarcaly  aaerpisai 
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•my  Mperi«r  oonirol  or  tvllMnlyi  H  would 
km  of  cowM  proportiontbly  diflkoU  for 
Um  mtid^oiCo  OK  nny  iofluentOy  oittior  in 
fiffeTtotiog  ihem  ham  r«cH¥tDg  ilioM  Eq« 
ropMot  into  tli€lr  tervico,  or  prertiling 
upon  ibem  to  diioiisi  tbem,  after  they 
ohoold  hare  m  entered. 

Having  been  so  lone  a  time  rMideot  at 
Hydrabad,  are  yon  of  opinion  that  the 
Ueataeiiwith  the  Nitam  woald  not  pro* 
▼ent  the  entertainment  of  Eafopeana  by 
the  chieftaini  and  jaghltedari  whom  you 
have  nieotiooed  } — ^Tbe  power  whieh  the 
resident  can  exercinei  ander  the  Ktipali* 
tion  of  thoie  treatiet|  is  ttv  eall  upon  the 
Miaan  to  dismiss  from  his  servito  any 
£«ropeans  against  whom  the  British  go* 
▼•nim.ent  may  have  any  objection ;  and 
na  long  as  the  Miaam  is  disposed  to  eteeote 
nil  the  sttpalations  of  that  treaty,  of  course 
there  would  be  no  difflcelty  In  procuring 
Sho  diamissal  of  any  Europeans  agsinst 
whom  the  resident  might  object ;  but  the 
case  with  respect  to  the  jsghiredars  is  dif- 
ferent in  many  instances;  the  Niaam  can 
exercise  bat  a  very  small  degree  of  an* 
thority  over  those  jsghiredars,  and  the 
rosident  has  no  other  power  over  those 
jaghiredars,  than  that  which  can  be  eier- 
ciaed  through  the  paramount  sovereign  of 
Iho  state;  this  exists  to  such  a  degree, 
that  in  one  instance,  it  was  necessary  for 
she  reaident  to  threaten  a  jaghiredar  with 
the  presence  of  a  considerable  force  be- 
longing to  the  Company,  before  he  could 
prevail  open  him  to  give  op  some  de- 
aertera  from  one  of  his  Majesty's  regi- 
ments ;  of  coarse,  this  expedient  was  not 
resorted  to,  until  the  Nisam  confessed  to 
tbo  resident  that  it  was  not  in  his  power 
to  oblige  the  jaghiredar  to  give  op  those 
dasortersi  and  therefore  aothorited  the 
reaident  to  employ  the  oseans  which  he 
bad  at  his  disposal,  in  compelKng  the 
jaghiredar  of  the  Nizam  to  si^it  to  the 
authority  of  his  own  sovereign ;  in  all 
OTch  cases,  it  wooM  be  extremely  difflcoH, 
in  some  cases  impossible,  for  the  resident 
to  procure  the  dismissal  of  such  Enropeene, 
except  by  the  actoel  employment  of  e 
military  force ;  whenever  tliac  expedient 
Ms  adopted,  of  comise«  there  cooM  be  no 
^iftcolty  in  ohiigiog  any  of  the  jeghtre^ 
^m  oitber  to  give  op  Earopean%  or  to 
tt^hmit  to  the  antbority  of  the  Mixam  hi 
Mvpoini 

Do  yon  tMnk  that  theae  inferior  chief- 
tains and  jaghinsdara  might  entertain  KO'* 
ft>p«anoiii  their  service  without  its  com* 
ng  •#  the  hnon  lodge  of  the  residem  nt 
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Hydtabad  ?<^yery  pr4>bably;  I  sheuHl 
oonceive  it  is  impomible  for  the  resident, 
hotrever  vigilant  he  tnay  he,  to  become 
acquainted  with  all  the  circumstances  thai 
uke  place  on  the  estates  of  jaghiredart 
and  chieftains,  who  1  have  already  de* 
scribed  exercising  independent  autho* 
rity  over  those  posseasiona ;  the  Atit 
intelligence  which  will  probably  reach 
the  resident  of  any  Burepeans  being  In 
the  service  of  any  particular  jaghiredar^ 
would  be  tlie  improvement  of  the  ml^ 
litiry  force  belonging  to  that  jaghiredar; 
hot  they  mey  have  remained  for  soiyiA 
time*  and  may  have  exeixrlsed  b  very 
dangerous  influence,  before  the  retident 
should  have  receitred  any  Intelligenoe  of 
their  having  been  there. 

From  the  knowledge  which  yen  hav« 
of  the  testes  and  hubiis  of  the  natites  of 
Hirtdostani  ire  jtou  of  opinion  that  in  thi 
event  of  a  free  trade  being  established 
between  this  country  and  that,  there  will 
be  any  materially  increased  demand  in 
HIndostsn,  among  the  natives,  for  Euro^ 
pean  produce  or  menufactoresf--l  beg  t6 
confine  my  observations  to  that  part  ef 
the  peninsula  which  is  generally  called 
the  Deccan,  that  portion  of  territory 
which  lies  between  the  riters  Godavery 
end  the  Nerboddah  :  the  chief  part  of  the 
population  of  that  coontry  is  Hindoo,  es» 
pecially  thoae  provinces  which  are  under 
the  Mabraitah  government;  there  is  k 
considerable  population  of  Mussulmeli 
in  the  provinces  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Nizam;  there  is  scarcely  any  remarkable 
place  throughout  the  whole  of  that  tracts 
that  I  have  not  visited  dnrmg  the  period 
of  my  residence,  either  at  Foonah  or  at 
Hydrabad ;  trith  respect  to  that  part  of 
the  population  which  is  Hindoo,  1  shosrM 
not  conceive  thet  any  chet^ge  in  the  system 
of  trade  between  this  country  and  Indti. 
wouKI  be  fikely  to  produce  any  increase 
in  the  demand  for  articles  of  European 
produce  or  manolisetiire ;  whh  regerd  m 
the  liossntmen  pert  of  the  population, 
that  portlott  of  it  who  are  agiricultvrisiiy 
hive  adonte^  nearly  til  the  habits  end 
customs  or  the  Hindoos ;  tnd,  with  regard 
to  tbem,  the  some  observation  may  ipply 
whicb  hi*  elfeedy  been  made  respecimg 
the  Hindoos  at  Hydrabad,  and  some  of 
She  great  towns  *m  the  ]>0ccan ;  there  are 
many  Mossnimeit  inhabitants,  either  it* 
teehed  to  the  court  or  employed  hi  the 
military  service  of  the  NiXam,  irho  ire 
men  of  cutisiderable  prftxfe  fortonet,  and 
of  habits  of  expellee;  H  k  prebeMo 
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tantSj  there  may  he  some  considerable  en* 
crease  of  demand  for  the  productions  of 
Europe,  if  by  any  change  in  the  system 
of  carrying  on  the  trade  the  prices  of  those 
commodities*  were  considerably  lowered ; 
but  the  encrease  would  be  inconsiderable, 
and  scarcely  sufficient,  I  should  conceive, 
to  merit  the  attention  of  the  government 
of  this  country;  for  ten  years  previously 
to  the  conclusion  of  the  last  commercial 
treaty  with  the  Nizani,  the  average  of  the 
imports  of  European  goods  did  not  ex* 
c^ed  24,000/.  a  year;  and  as  late  as  the 
year  1809, 1  could  not  ascertain  that  the 
imports  had  gone  much  beyond  that  sum. 

In  those  parts  of  Hindostan  with  which 
you  have  been  acquainted,  have  the  ge- 
neral mass*  of  the  population  the  means 
of  purchasing  European  commodities  if 
they  were  so  inclined  ? — It  has  appeared 
to  me,  that  the  general  mass  of  the  popo« 
lation  in  every  part  of  India  with  which  I 
am  acquainted,  have  not  the  means,  even 
if  they  had  the  wish,  of  purchasing  any 
Considerable  proportion  of  JBuropean  goods; 
the  surplus  beyond  the  supply  of  their 
immediate  necessities  being  always  con- 
sumed in  their  festivals,  marriages,  and 
other  religious  ceremonies. 

Having  stated  that  there  are  many 
MnsBulmen  noblemen  of  considerable  pri- 
vate fortunes  at  Hydrabad,  who  might 
purchase  European  commodities  if  they 
were  so  inclined ;  state  to  the  Committee 
in  what  manner  they  are  accustomed  to 
spend  their  superfluous  wealth  ?— All  the 
noblemen  at  the  court  of  Hydrabad  are 
employed  in  the  nilitary  service  of  their 
sovereign ;  they  have  been  bred  up  either 
as  soldiers  or  as  courtiers,  and  they  ex- 
pend their  fortunes  either  in  keeping  up 
as  large  a  retinue  of  servants  and  depen- 
dents as  their  fortune  will  allow,  or  con- 
sume their  wealth  in  the  profligacy  and 
corruption  of  the  court  at  which  they  re- 
side ;  many  of  the  noblemen  have  ex- 
pended jome  part  of  their  fortune  in  fitting 
up  their  houses  rather  in  the  English  mode; 
but  after  the  novelty  had  ceased,  they  ge- 
nerally returned  to  their  former  habiu, 
and  seemed  to  repent  of  the  sums  which 
bad  been  expended  in  the  imitation  of 
our  habits. 

Is  not  the  Nizam  himself  considered  as 
one  of  the  most  wealthy  princes  in  India  ? 
-—I  believe  the  Nizam  to  be  the  wealthiest 
individual  now  in  India. 

Does  ^he  Nizam  expend  any  consider- 
able amoont  of  his  wealth  in  the  purchase 
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I  did  not  observe  that  the  Nizam  expend* 
ed  any  portion  of  his  private  wealth  in  the 
purchase  of  any  articles  of  European  ma* 
nufacture,  except  for  such  woollens  as 
were  necessary  to  caparison  bis  elepbantsy 
camels,  and  horses;  the  presento  which 
have  been  made  to  the  Nizam  at  aeveral 
periods  being  quite  sufficient  to  supply 
him  with  such  articles  of  taste  or  luxury 
as  he  might  wish  to  have. 

During  the  time  yon  were«t  Hydrabad, 
did  you  yourself  make  conaiderabJe  pre- 
sents of  European  articles  to  the  Nizam? 
-*I  had  o^  one  occasion  an  opportooity 
of  making  European  presents  to  the 
Nizam,  to  a  considerable  amoont;  the 


circumstances  which  gave  rise  to  th 
presents  being  made,  were,  that  a  fourth 
of  the  second  share  of  the  SeringaiMtan 
prize-money  was  to  be  paid  to  the  Nizam, 
and  the  government  wished  that  the  abare 
should  be  paid  in  articles  of  European 
manufacture  rather  than  ifi  specie;  on 
this  occasion,  I  procured  from  Calcutta, 
Madras,  and  Bombay,  such  articles  as  I 
thought  would  be  most  to  the  taste  of  his 
highness;  amongst  other  articles  there 
were  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  finest 
woollens,  two  or  three  services  of  English 
china,  a  complete  service  of  English  platen 
a  service  of  cut  glass,  and  in  short,  every 
article  that  was  likely  to  captivate  the 
taste  of  an  eastern  prince  ;  alter  having 
made  these  presents,  I  had  occasion  to  in- 
quire to  what  uses  they  had  been  applied, 
and  I  found  that  they  had  been  locked 
up  in  what  is  called  toshikhana,  or  royal 
magazine  belonging  to  the  Nizam :  on 
visiting  those  magazines,  I  found  that  they 
were  filled  with  every  article  of  European 
manufacture,  in  the  greatest  abundance; 
I  passed  through  several  rooo^s  filled  firom 
the  floor  near  to  the  ceiling,  with  bales  of 
woollen,  with  cases  of  plate,  glass  ware, 
china  ware,  clocks,  watches,  and  every 
other  article  of  Enropean  manufactare» 
both  of  France  and  of  England ;  those 
articles  had  been  given  either  to  the  reign- 
ing Nizam,  his  father,  or  his  grandfather, 
by  the  different  governmenu  in  India, 
and  different  residents,  both  French  and 
English,  at  his  court,  as  far  back  aa  the 
time  of  Dupleix  and  Bossy;  and  some  of 
the  articles  had  even  come  direct  from 
Louis  the  15th  and  1 0th  of  France;  mil 
those  articles  had  been  locked  op  in  the 
royal  magazines,  had  never  been  oaed 
after  they  had  been  first  seen ;  and  it  is 
probable  that  they  will  there  cootinae  for 
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«n  indefinite  period.  Of  the  present! 
which  I  had  occMton  to  make  to  his  high« 
ness^  the  only  article  of  which  he  made 
«ny  use,  was  a  silTer  tea>pot;  and  1  be- 
Itere  every  other  pari  of  the  considerable 
presenu  which  I  had  made  to  him,  were 
shnt  op  in  the  magasine,  with  all  the  other 
articles  thai  had  been  there  for  so  long  a 
period;  from  this  circomstance,  I  con* 
dode,  that  il  is  not  likely  that  the  present 
Nizam,  at  least,  will  expend  any  portion 
•f  his  enormous  wealth  in  the  purchase  of 
mdy  articles  of  European  produce  or  ma* 
Bidfacture, 

While  yOu  were  at  Hydrabad,  a  com* 
mercial  treaty  was  concluded  between  the 
Enstlndia  Ciompany  and  the  Nizam  for 
the  purpose  of  facilitating  commercial  in- 
tercourse between  ihe  countries  ?----A 
commercial  treaty  was  concluded  between 
tbe  Nizam  and  ihe  Company,  during  the 
period  thai  I  was  at  'Hydrabad  as  secre- 
tary of  legation ;  the  principal  object  of 
that  treaty  was,  to  encourage  and  faciliute 
the  trade  between  the  Company's  pro- 
vinces and  the  territories  of  the  Nizam; 
previously  to  the  conclusion  of  that  treaty, 
a  great  number  of  exorbitant  vexatious 
ilalies  had  been  imposed  upon  the  trade 
between  ihe  two  countries ;  those  duties 
were  .collected  partly  on  the  frontier, 
partly  on  the  road  between  the  frontier 
and  the  capital,'  and  partly  at  the  capital 
kaelf ;  the  objection  to  thote^duties  was, 
first,  thai  they  were  very  exorbitant, 
amounting,  in  some  instances,  to  nearly 
45  per  cenk ;  that  they  were  uncertain  in 
the  amount,  as  osany  of  them  were  collect- 
ed by  the  jaghiredars  of  the  ptorincos 
thcottglk  whioih  the  goods  passed,  and  that 
the  goodaUiemielves  were  subject  to  great 
delays,  and  the  merchants  to  considerable 
impoaiiions  on  ihe  part  of  the  o$cers  be- 
longing to  those  jaghiredars;  by  the 
commercial  treaty  between  the  Nizam  and 
the  Company,  the  whole  of  the  frontier 
and  road  duties  were  abolished,  and  one 
doty  of  five  per  cent,  ad  valorem  was  to 
be  collected  in  Aiture  at  the  capital  itsdf. 
Did  ihe  commercial  treaty  that  you 
have  just  stated,  by  the  reduction  of  duties 
and  the  removal  of  ihe  vexatious  impedi- 
menta of  trade  you  have  mentioned,  in- 
crease in  any  considerable  degree  in  the 
territories  of  the  Nizam,  the  demand  for 
European  commodities  ?-— The  trade  be- 
tween the  Nizam  and  those  of  the  Com- 
pany in  articles  of  European  produce  and 
manufacture  was  so  irifling,,as  scarcely  to 
be  affected    bv   ihe  advantages  of   the 
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commercial  treaty;  the  principal  trade 
which  was  carried  on  between  those  terri- 
tories was  the  supply  of  cotton  from  the 
province  of  Bersr,  to  that  part  of  the  Com- 
pany's territories  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Northern  Circars ;  some  cotton  is  also 
sent  to  tbe'markets  at  Veilore  and  Artiee, 
and^  other  places  in  that  neighbourhood ; 
the  merchants  who  carry  the  cotton  from 
the  Nizam's  territories  into  the  Company's 
territories*  retturn  with  cargoes  of  salt  and 
salt  fish,  with  some  of  the  manufactured 
cloths  of  the  Northern  Circars,  and  with 
that  kind  of  muslin  manufactured  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Amee,  called,  I  believiu 
ihe  Amee  muslins ;  it  wag  principally  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  facility  to  this  trade 
between  the  inhabitants  of  the  respective 
territories,  that  the  treaty  was  concluded 
with  the  Nizam  by  the  Company. 

Is  it  your  opinion,  that,  according  to  ^he 
present  system  of  trade,  the  mutual  wants 
of  ihe  inhabitants  of  the  Nizam's  terri- 
tories, and  those  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, are  adequately  and  fully  supplied  i 
-•Certainly ;  when  I  left  India,  it  appear- 
ed to  me  that  all  the  wants  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Nizam*s  territories  were  fully 
and  adequately  supplied ;  but  those  wants 
were  chiefly  confined  to  the  importation  of 
salt  and  salt  fish,  in  exchange  for  the 
cotton,  which  was  sent  to  the  manufac- 
turing  provinces  under  the  Company's 
dominion. 

Are  the  cities  and  large  towns  in  the  do- 
minions of  the  Nizam  well  supplied  with 
European  articles,  if  there  should  be  any 
demand  for  them  among  the  natives  ?— 
Not  only  ihe  principal  cities  and  towns, 
but  many  of  the  larger  description  of 
villages,  throughout  the  cultivated  parte 
of  the  Deccan,  appeared  to  me  to  be 
abundantly  supplied  with  all  such  articles 
of  European  manufacture  as  the  natives 
are  generally  in  want  of;  and  they  are 
supplied  by  a  race  of  meny  who.  purchase 
those  commodities  at  Bombay,  and  retail 
them  over  ihe  whole  of  ihe  Deccan* 

State  what  those  articles  are  which  are 
usually  consiuned  |>y  the  natives  ?— Those 
articles  consist  principally  of  woollens^ 
English  chintzes,  knives,  scissars,  razors, 
spectacles,  looking  glasses,  small  prints, 
and  articles  of  thai  description,  what  are 
called  hardware. 

Were  there  any  increased  demand 
among  the  natives  for  those  articles; 
could  thai  demand  be  readily  supplied, 
mider  the  present  system,! either  from  the 
India  Company'a  warebouseiu   or   from 
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oihel'  aoorces  ?<^As  th^  increfts«i  Mppoting 
any  increase  to  take  place,  ilvould  probaMy 
be  ffliall,  I  shoold  suppose  there  would  be 
no  difficulty  whataoeyer  in  supplying  those 
iMrticles  to  the  extent  fqr  vvhlch  any  de* 
tnand  might  be  made  for  thvm  ;  and  eren 
if  the  increase  should  be  more  consider* 
able  than  I  conceit e  it  likely  to  become,  I 
should  thinks  there  could  be  no  difficulty 
Sn  supplying  them»  either  from  the  Com- 
pany's warehouses,  or  from  the  j^rirate 
tradte  carried  on  by  tlTe  captains  and  offi 
cars  of  the  Company's  ships.  I  believe 
that  most^f  those  articles  are  procured  at 
Bombay  and  Madras  from  the  public  sales 
at  those  presidencies,  after  the  ships  hvm 
left  them ;  the  prhnefpal  part  bf  the  invest* 
nents  of  the  captains  of  India-men  are  pur* 
Phased  op  by  the  European  inhabitants  at, 
the  presidencies,  and  the  surphis  is  g^ne* 
^Ht  soli  at  public  auction,  and  boufcht  by 
ftmall  dealers,  and  carried  into  thfe  inteHof 
of  the  coootry. 

Do  you  know  whether  the  arcf<fcles, 
^hich  you  have  just  spoken  of  as  being 
sold  by  auction  at  the  presid^nctes,  are 
usually  sold  at  those  auctions  ai  high  XM*  at 
low  prices  ?-^Chiefly  at  very  !oW  prices ; 
indeed,  on  most  occasions,  I  believe,  con- 
aiderahly  under  the  prime  cost  of  the 
articles. 

Afe  you  of  opinion  that,  in  the  event  of 
a  free  trade,  there  would  be  any  consider- 
able vent  for  the  woollens  of  this  country 
in  the  interior  parts  of  India  ?--*In  that 
part  of  India  with  which  I  am  most  ac- 
quainted, namely  the  Deccan,  I  do  not 
«x>nceive  that  any  reasonable  redoetton  of 
price  would  increase  the  demand  for 
woollens ;  the  inhabitants  of  that  part  of 
India  are  obliged  to  use  warm  clothing 
Ibr  two  or  three  months  in  the  year.  At 
Hydrabad,  and  in  the  provinces  to  the 
north  of  that  capital,  the  thermometer, 
Coring  three  months  in  the  year,  is  often 
as  low  as  45,  40,  and  35  of  Fahreneit ;  but 
the  inhabitants  are  enabled  to  protect 
themselves  against  this  degree  of  cold  by 
the  common  manufactures  of  those  pro- 
vinces, the  lower  classes  by  a  woollen, 
which  is  called  the  comely ;  and  the  higher 
classes  by  shawls  and  qt|ilted  silks,  known, 
I  believa,  in  this  country  by  the  name  of 
susee :  a  few  of  the  noblemen  and  military 
men  at  the  court  of  Hydrabad,  clothe 
themselves  in  broad  cloth ;  but  it  appeared 
to  me  more  as  a  fashion  or  a  luxury,  than 
as  any  habitual  common  use  of  the  wool- 
lens, in  preference  to  the  other  kinds  of 
'Warm  clothing  of  which  thay  are  in  pes- 
cession. 


Can  yon  state  to  the  Comimttce»  tba 
comparatire  prices  of  the  comely  and  any 
coarse  woollen  manufactures  we  coold  in- 
troduce into  the  couinry,  as  a  snbstatnia 
for  them?<*«»I  really  am  not  able  to  atate 
from  recollection  the  comparative  prices 
between  the  comely  and  the  coaraestlcind 
of  woollens  $  1  should  conceive  that  the 
comely  is  much  cheaper  and  more  dnrabla 
than  any  kind  of  woollen  that  we  c«Mild 
introduce  into  India:  the  comely  is  eonsi- 
dered  to  be  so  comfortable  and  durable  a 
species  of  clothing,  that  most  of  the 
King's  regiments  in  India  prefer  them  to 
the  wOolkn  cloaks  which  their  colonels 
ft>rmerly  sent  out  for  the  use  of  their  re^n* 
Menis ;  a^d  as  this  has  been  done  partly 
because  the  comely  Has  bet- n  ft>isnd  as 
comft>rtable,  and  partly  because  it  is  mnch 
cbeaper  than  the  wocU«n  cloaks  sent  oal 
by  the  colonels  to  their  regime^nis  in  IndtSf 
I  eonelade  that  it  would  be  itnpossibte  to 
send  any  kind  of  woollens,  evi*n  of  the 
coarsest  texture,  to  India,  whith  should 
answer  the  purpose  of  warm  clothing, 
either  so  well  as  the  comely,  or  at  so  cheap 
arato. 

IStatfe  to  the  Committee  the  stee  of  the 
comply,  its  length  or  breadth  ^—1  am  not 
able  to  state  precisely  the  dimensions  of 
th^  comely,  but  it  appeared  to  ma  to 
answer  the  purposes  of  a  cloak  in  walking, 
and  of  a  blanket  at  night :  I  should  sop* 
pose  they  might  be  made  about  two  yards 
and  a  half  long,  though  I  cannot  speak 
with  precision. 

Does  it  appear  to  yon  that  the  mora 
opulent  people  in  India  prefer  their  own 
woollen  tniknufactures,  such  as  shawls,  to 
ours  ?— In  general,  I  think,  that  they  ad- 
mire our  mdoufactures,  and  are  very  happy 
to  receive  them  as  presenu;  but  for  most 
pnrposes,  I  think  they  generally  prefer 
their  own  woollens,  and  especially  their 
own  stuflRNlsilki,  which  are  softer,  lighter^ 
and  warmer  than  our  woollens. 

{Exomined  iy  ihe  Cammiiiet,} 

Do  you  know  of  any  danger  that  hai 
arisen  to  the  gotertraient  and  tranquility 
of  India,  from  the  admission  of  Americant 
to  the  principal  settlements  In  India  ^^^-Aa 
I  have  lived  very  little  at  any  of  the  Com* 
pany's  presidencies,  I  am  really  not  much 
acquainted  with  what  has  occurred  bOTond 
circumstances  of  public  notoriety ;  but  t 
hare  n^ver  heard  of  any  danger  to  the 
Company's  government  from  tha  oeea* 
sional  residence  of  the  Americans  at  tbosa 
(ifaaidenth 
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Do  yott  appieheBd  tiiMt  any  danger 
could  arise  to  the  goterameni  and  traa* 
qoillUy  of  India  fVon  graniinjif  the  eaaie 
prif  ileges  io  British  subjects,  that  have 
been  granted  Io  Americans,  and  sobjects 
of  other  states  in  amity  with  this  coun- 
try ^^I  am  not  acquainted  with  tha  pri* 
▼ileges  which  have  been  granted  to  the 
Americans;  but  1  do  not  conceive  that 
*nny  danger  is  to  be  apprehended  from  the 
residence  of  Europeans,  under  proper  re* 
•traint  and  contreol,  at  any  of  the  Com- 
pany's presidencies. 

Uo  yop  know  that  there  has  been  any 
intercourse,  on  the  part  of  the  Americans, 
with  the  British  settlements,  further  than 
touching  at  them  in  their  ships ;  do  you 
know  of  their  having  resided  on  shore  at 
the  principal  settlements,  or  in  the  inte- 
rior?— I  have  never  known  of  any  Ameri- 
eans  having  resided  either  at  the  presiden- 
cies, or  in  any  other  part  of  India,  for  any 
time  beyond  that  which  was  neeessary  for 
the  purposes  of  concluding  the  busmess 
of  the  voyage  on  which  they  came  to 
India. 

As  you  have  stated,  that  Europeans  may 
remain  among  the  jaghiredars  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  Niaam,  do  yen  conceive 
aoch  a  number  could  be  concealed  from 
him  as  would  occasion  any  serious  danger, 
either  to  his  authority,  or  to  the  interests 
and  security  of  the  Company? — In  an-, 
awering  this  question,  I  would  beg  leave 
to  stale  the  following  circumstance:    at 
the  period  when  the  French  force  in  the 
service  of  the  Nisam  was  dissolved  by  the 
last  treaty  of  alliance  between  his  high- 
ness and  the  Company,  considerable  pains 
were  taken  to  remove  from  the  Nizam's 
dominions  all  the  French  and  other  foreign 
officers  who  had   been  serving  in  those 
corps ;   a  pari  of  that  force  was  placed 
under  the  immediate  command  of  English 
officers,  and  employed  in  the  last  cam* 
paign  in   the  Mysore,  seven  years  after 
the  surrender  of  Seringspatam.    It  was  re* 
ported  to  me,  that  some  of  these  corps 
continued   to  be  exercised  in  the  French 
manoeuvres,  and  with  French  words  of 
command ;    as  this  naturally  excited  my 
attention  to  the  state  of  the  whole  corps, 
I  thought  proper  to  recommend  to  the 
Niaam,  that  the  corps  should  be  disciplin- 
ed according  to  the  English  system,  and 
receive  their  words  of  command   in  Eng- 
lish»  in  order  that  thpy  might  be  enabled 
to  move  with  the  Company's  corps  form- 
in|f  the  subsidiary  force.     Whep  I  had  ob- 
tained the  permiMion  of  the  Miaam  Id 


carry  thie  measore  Into  effect,  I  tent  an 
English  officer  to  one  of  the  corps  to 
make  the  alteration  which  I  had  su^gest- 
ed ;  bbt  the  sepoys  refused  to  receive  the 
English  system  of  discipline,  or  to    be 
commanded  in  the  English  iangaage:  the 
officer  attempted  te  enforce  obedience  to 
his  orders,  and  a  mutiny  look  place  s   thia 
led  to  the  reform  of  the  whole  corps;  and 
in  the  progress  of  that  reform,  I  detected^ 
and  had  te  send  out  of  the  country  from 
20  to  90  European  foreigners  and  half 
oasts,  whose  existence  in  the  Nixam's  do* 
minions  I  had   before   been    a    perfect 
stranger  to.    After  that  reform  I  adopted 
soch  measures  as  appeared  to  me  mosi^ 
likely  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  such  a 
circumstanee ;  and  I  believe,  that  with  re- 
gard to  the  Nisam's  service,  it  would  be 
very  difficult,  indeed  impossible,  for  anjp 
Europeans  to  be  employed  in  that  service 
without  the  knowledge  and  the  sanction 
of  the  resident ;  but  the  case  is  different 
with  regard  to  the  jaghiredars;   and  al- 
thoQgh  I  do  not  conceive,  that  while  the 
resident  exercises  a  becoming  degree  of 
vigilance,  and  is  supported  with  sufficient 
authority  ftom  the  Niaam,  that  it  would 
be  possible  for  any  Europeans  in  the  ser- 
vice of  those  jaghiredars,  te  excite  distnr* 
bances,  or  to  indispose  tbe  minds  of  the 
jaghiredars  sufficiently  to  become  openly 
hostile  and  dangerous,  still  thev  certainly 
might  lessen  the  attachment  of  those  jag- 
hiredars to  the  Niaam,  and  might  indispose 
their  minds  towards  the  alliance  with  the 
Company,  to  such  a  degree  as  would  at 
all  evenu  be,  I  caimot  say  very  dangerons, 
but  extremely  inconvenient ;    and  in  the 
event  of  any  invasion  (Vom  an   enemy, 
might  be  the  means  of  inducing  those  per- 
sons to  join  the  standard  of  any  prince  in 
open  hostility  gainst  the  Nizam  and  the 
Company.  I  think  it  would  be  difficult  for 
any  large  number  of  Europeans  to  be  con- 
cealed for  any  time  in  the  estates  of  the 
jaghiredars,  withont  the  knowledge  of  the 
resident ;   but  I  certainly  conceive  that  a 
few  might  be  concealed,  and  for  some 
time  exercise  a  very  dangerous  influence 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  resident.   In 
the  event  of  the  Niaam  himself  being  dis- 
posed to' shake  off  his  connection  with  the 
Company,  I  should  then  conceive  that  the 
residence  of  a  very  few  Europeans,  men 
of  talent,  and  of  desperate  habits  of  life,  in 
the  Nizam's  dominions,  would  be  produc- 
tive of  the  most  mischeviouscoasequencea. 
Do  yott  not  conceive  that  in  the  districts 
yen  have  resided*  the  natives 
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would  prefer  British  manufacUirety  equally 
salted  to  their  own  iiae«  if  cheaper,  than 
those  articles  ^they  themsehes  manufac- 
ture ? — I  believe  that  if  goods  of  British 
manufacture  could  be  carried  into  India 
oheaper  than  those  which  are  produced 
in  India,  many  natives  would  prefer  them ; 
but  I  really  am  not  prepared  to  say  whe- 
ther the  great  bulk  of  the  inhabitants 
would  not  prefer  their  own  manufactures 
to  those  of  any  foreign  country,  even  sup- 
posing the  others  could  be  procured  at  a 
cheaper  rate  and  equally  suited  to  .their 
consumption  :  it  must  be  considered  that 
a  great  number  of  the  inhabitants  are  em- 
ployed in  those,  manufactures,  and  gaii^ 
their  livelihood  by  those  manufacturea ; 
and  this  consideration  alone  would  induce 
most  people  to  give  the  preference  to  their 
own  manufactures,  even  if  they  could  pro* 
eure  other  articles  equally  suited  to  their 
•onsumption,  at  rather  a  clieaper  rate. 

Do*  you  think  these  patriotic  motives 
would  operate  upon  the  great  mass  of  the 
district^  to  which  you  allude?— >I  think 
those  motives  would  naturally  operate  in 
a  great  degree,  as  long  aa  the  price  of  the 
foreign  goods  was  not  considerably  less 
than  their  own  manufactures;  if  the  price 
should  fall  considerably,  I  confess,  in  that 
case,  it  is  probable  that  the  natives  would 
prefer  a  thing  much  cheaper,  provided  it 
was  equally  good. 

Is  the  Committee  to  understand  it  to  be 
your  opinion,  that  the  natives  are  at  pre- 
sent  furnished  with  woollens  manufactured 
in  India^  suitable  to  their  use,  at  a  cheaper 
rate  than  they  can  be  supplied  from  Eu- 
rope with  the  same  articles  ? — Certainly, 
I  conceive,  that  to  be  the  case,  though  I 
am  not  prepared  to  state  the  exact  diffe- 
rence in  price. 

What  is  the  number  Af  the  principal 
jaghirtdars  under  the  Nizam's  govero- 
snent?— It  would  be  rather  difficult  to  an- 
swer that  question,  because,  in  fact,  every 
military  man,  who  has  more  than  from 
fifty  to  a  hundred  horse  in  the  service  of 
the  Nizam,  is  a  jaghiredar. 

The  number  upon  the  whole,  is  consi* 
derable  ? — It  is;  The  jaghiredars  are  of 
two  descriptions ;  the  Hindoo  jaghiredars 
or  zemindars/such  as  the  rajah  oif  Shola- 
pore,  who  possessed  those  estates  from  the 
commencement  almost  of  the  first  kings  of 
the.  Deccan,  and  over  whom  the  Nizam 
exercises  a  very  uncertain  and  undefined 
authority  ;  the  other  description  of  jag- 
hiredars, are  the  military  officers  in  the 
service  of  the  Nizam,  and  of  those  I  sup- 


pose, that  there  cannot  be  leas  than  froos 
forty  to  fifty  principal. 

The  whole  country  is  under  the  ma- 
nagement, Jn  a  subordinate  way,  of  those 
jaghiredars,  of  one  description  or  another  ^ 
-—Almost  the  whole  of  the  country  ;  with 
the  exception  only  of  church  lands,  what 
may  be  called  the  crown  lands,  and  small 
parts  of  the  territory  which  are  held  by 
the  old  Hindoo  zemindars.  [The  Witness 
withdrew.] 

3Iay  Uh» 

Thomas  Sydenham^  esq.  was  again  called 
in,  and  further  examined  by  the  Com- 
mittee as  follows : 

You  stated  in  your  evidence  yesterday, 
that  a ,  commercial  treaty  had  been  con- 
cluded with  the  Nizam,  while  you  vrere 
resident  at  Hydrabad ;  were  any  measures 
taken  by  the  government  of  India  to  avail 
itself  of  the  encouragement  and  facility 
afforded  to  trade  by  that  treaty,  either  by 
sending  goods  for  sale  to  the  market  of 
Hydrabad,  or  by  permitting  private  Eu- 
ropean traders  to  establish  themselves  a| 
that  capital,— and  if  so,  what  was  the  effect 
of  those  measures  ^— After  the  conclusion 
of  the  commercial  treaty  between  the 
Nizam  and  the  Company,  the  government 
of  India  was  disposed  to  establish  a  ware- 
house at  Hydrabad ;  but  on  enquiry  it  was 
found' that  such  a  measure. would  not  be 
productive  of  any  advantage  to  the  public, 
and  in  consequence  of  the  opinion  of  the 
resident,  that  plan  was  laid  aside*  At  the 
same  time,  government  caused  it  to  be 
known  to  some  of  the  houses  of  agency  both 
at  Calcutta  and  Madras,  that  they  might 
send  up  their  agents  to  Hydrabad,  for  thf 
purpose  of  supplying  the  market  at  Hydra- 
bad and  its  neighbouring  provinces  witb 
certain  articles  of  European  and  Chinese 
produce  and  manufactures^ In  consequence 
of  this  notification,  the  house  of  Messrs, 
Colt^  Baker,  and  Company,  did  send  up 
an  agent  of  the  name  of  Richardson  to  Hy« 
drabad  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  m 
house  of  business  at  that  capital,  and  of 
selling  articles  of  European  and  Chinese 
produce  and  manufactures ;  I  was  at  Hy- 
drabad when  this  agent  arrived  at  that  ca- 
pital, but  being  shortly  after  compelled  to 
return  to  England,  I  was  not  present  to 
watch  the  progress  of  that  establishment : 
On  my  return,  however,  to  Hydrabad,  in 
about  three  years  after  that  period,  I  found 
that  the  concern  had  completely  failed ; 
that  Meurs.  Colt  and  Baker,  the  princi- 
pals, had  withdrawn  their  agent ;  the  bo* 
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•ineM,  however,  wu  aflerwardt  cmrried  on 
by  anoiber  person  of  the  name  of  Rohm* 
•on^  who  io  ibe  course  of  a  few  monih^i 
found  li  impotftible  to  sell  off,  to  any  ad- 
vantage, the  goods  which  he  had  procured 
from  Madras  and  Calcutta^  and  was  com- 
pelled to  send  part  of  them  back  xo  Ma- 
drasf  and  to  sell  the  remainder  by  public 
auction  at  very  reduced  prices  ;  the  loss 
austained  by  Mr.  Robinson  io  this  trans* 
action  was  so  considerable,  that  I  believe 
he  would  have  been  ruined,  if  it  had  not 
been  in    my  power  to   procure  him    a 
situation  under  the  Nizam  s  government ; 
as  I  was  anxious  to  afford  every  facility 
and  encouragement  within  my  power  to 
Mr.  Robinson,  and  as  he  slated  to  me, 
that  he  probably  would  succeed,  if  a  dis* 
trict  in  theNiaam's  dominions  were  made 
over  td  him  for  the  purpose  of  superin- 
teodiugin  person  the  manufacture  of  cloths, 
and  other  articles,  1  obtained  from  his 
highness  the  Nizam,  a  grant  for  three 
years,  of  the  very  district  which  Mr  Ro- 
binson pointed  out  to  me  as  the  one  most 
likely  to  answer  his  purpose ;  however,  at 
the  end  of  six  or  eight  months,  Mr.  Ro- 
binson, notwithstanding  every  encourage- 
ment and  support  was  afforded  to  him  by 
the  Nizam's  government,  was  anxious  to 
restore  the  district  to  the  Nizam's  autho* 
rity,  and  abandoned  his  speculaiion  alto- 
gether. The  second  instance  which  I  shall 
mention,  is  the  establishment  of  a  shop  for 
the  sale  of  European  goods  in  the  city  of 
Hydrabad  :  the  house  of  Hope  and  Com- 
pany had  for  some  time  opened  a  shop  in 
the  cantonment  of  the  Company's  subsi- 
diary force ;   and  as  some  of  the  natives 
from  the  city  of  Hydrabad  resorted  to  that 
shop,  for  the  purchase  of  various  European 
articles,  it  occurred  to  Mr.  Hope^  and  to 
bis  agent  in  the  cantonment,  that  it  might 
be  advantageous  to  open  a  shop  within  the 
walls  of  the  city  of  Hydrabad,  so  as  to 
enable  the  inhabitants  of  that  city  to  have 
free  access  whenever  they  chose  to  that 
ahop,  instead  of  being  obliged^  as  they  had 
formerly  been,  to  obtain  the  permission  of 
the  Nizam's  government  to  visit  the  can- 
tonment;   as  it  wu  my  wish  to  afford 
every  facility  in  my  power  to  the  view  of 
those  private  traders,  I  requested  and  ob- 
tained from  the  minister  of  the  Nizam's 
government,  permission  for  Mr.  Hope's 
agent  to  open  a  shop  in  the  city  of  Hy- 
drabad ;    the  minister  gave  him  a  hoi^se, 
and  convenient  magazines  for  the  recep- 
tion of  his  goods ;  we  gave  him  a  guard  to 
protect  the  premises,  and  afforded  Ud 
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every  possible  degree  of  encouragemeol 
and  support;  however,  in  a  very  short 
time,  Mr.  Hope's  agent  found  it  impossi* 
ble  to  dispose  of  such  a  quantity  of  £aro* 
pean  goods  as  would  make  the  concern  at 
all  an  advantageous  one  ;  and  the  agent 
himself,  in  a  short  time,  could  sell  nothing 
but  wines  and  spirituous  liquors.  As  tbo 
principal  object  for  which  the  shop  waa 
established  had  completely  failed,  and  aa 
I  conceived  it  would  be  disreputable  ta 
permit  an  European  to  keep  merely  a 
brandy  shop  in  the  city  of  Hydrabad» 
where,  of  course,  many  disturbances  tako 
place  from  the  quarrels  of  persons  in  a 
state  of  intoxication,  I  withdrew  the  li* 
cence  which  I  had  given  to  Mr.  Hope's 
agent,  and  he  returned  to  his  former  shop 
within  the  precincts  of  the  British  canton* 
meat.  These  are  the  resuiu  of  the  only 
establishments  which  were  attempted  at 
Hydrabad,  for  the  purpose  of  increasing 
the  sale  of  European  goods. 

How  are  the  troops  in  the  service  of  the 
Nizam  clothed,  armed,  and  equipped,  and 
from  what  sources  are  the  supplies  pro« 
cored  ?«*All  the  cavalry  of  the  Nizam 
clothe  themselves  according  to  their  own 
taste  and  fancy  ;  the  regular  infantry  in 
his  highness's  service  is  now  clothed  in 
red  British  cloth,  in  order  to  render  their 
appearance  as  similar  as  possible  to  the 
Company's  troops  stationed  within  his  do* 
minions ;  they  are  armed  from  the  Com-* 
pany's stores;  and  they  are  equipped  with 
accoutrements  made  either  at  Masniipa* 
tarn  or  at  Madru  ;  since  the  introduction 
of  the  red  clothing  amongst  the  regular 
infantry  of  the  Nizam,  the  principal  ja|- 
hiredars  have  al»o  clothed  their  troops  in 
the  same  manner,  and  this  indeed  is  one  of 
the  principal  demands  for  our  woollens 
withni  the  domibions  of  his  highness  the 
Nizam* 

What  number  may  the  regular  infantry 
he  in  the  Nizam's  service,  so  clothed  ?— 
From  12  to  15,000,  besides  7  or  tt,000  in 
the  service  of  the  jaghiredara. 

What,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  general 
moral  character  of  the  Hindoos  ? — It  is 
really  very  difficult  to  give  the  character 
of  so  very  large  a  portion  of  the  homaa 
race,  who,  although  they  possess  many 
qualities  in  common,  are  of  course  distin* 
guished  by  strong  shades  of  difference  in 
different  parts  of  India  ;  those  shades  of 
difference  arising  from  the  climate  under 
which  they  live ;  the  government  to  which 
they  are  subject ;  the  casts  which  prevail 
more  in  some  parts  of  India  than  in  others ; 
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their  habits  tnd  occupatioos,  ao<|  Qlh«r 
circomitMiceti  which  in  all  coontiies  pro- 
duce 9  differeace  in  the  moral  characior  of 
men ;  for  initance,  the  character  of  the 
M^brattas,  most  of  whom  have  been  nar- 
tored  and  brought  op  in  the  exercise  of 
arms,  and  the  practice  of  war,  and  in  those 
habits  of  depredation  which  is  the  basis  of 
their  political  character,  most  of  course  be 
^ery  difterent  from  the  character  of  the 
Hindoos  in  the  more  peaceable  provinces 
of  the  south  ;  again,  the  character  of  the 
Dorthern  Hindoos  who  inhabit  the  coon« 
try  between  the  Nerbodda  and  the  Attock, 
who  are  almost  all  of  a  military  tribe ;  the 
cast  of  Rajpoots  and  Rajwars,  who  are  go- 
verned by  petty  princes,  and  divided  into 
small  independent  states,  in  continual  con- 
flict with  each  other,  have  a  oharacter 
very  different  from  the  Hindoos  of  the 
southern  provinces,  and  even  from  the 
tribes  of  the  Mahratta  nation  :  to  define 
the  moral  character  of  so  extensive  a  na- 
tion, within  the  compass  of  any  answer 
which  it  may  be  in  my  power  to  give  lo 
the  Committee,  will  be  of  course  extreme* 
ly  difficult ;  but  I  think  the  general  cha- 
racter of  the  Hindoo  is  submissive,  docile, 
iuber,  inoffensive,  as  long  as  his  religious 
prejudices  and  habits  are  not  violated  ; 
capable  of  great  attachment  and  loyalty, 
as  long  as  they  are  well  treated  by  their 
governors  and  masters ;  quick  in  appre- 
hension, intelligent,  active,  ^erally  ho- 
ttest, and  performing  the  duties  of  charity, 
benevolence,  and  filial  affection,  with  as 
much  sincerity  and  regularity  as  any  na- 
tion with  which  I  am  acquainted. 

Are  the  Hindoo  women  kepi  ii|  a  state 
of  slavery,  degradation  or  seclusion? — I 
have  never  observed  that  the  Hindoo  wo- 
men are  kept  in  a  state  of  slavery,  degra- 
dation or  seclusion  ;  I  believe  that  they 
are  permitted  to  go  abroad  whenever  they 
chuse  upon  their  domestic  concerns,  and 
frequently  for  the  mere  purposes  of  exer- 
cise and  amusement^  they  are  to  be  seen 
in  every  town  and  village  of  the  country  ; 
Ihey  manage  the  internal  concerns  of  their 
ftimilies ;  and  it  has  always  struck  me, 
that  they  are  treated  with  great  confidence 
by  their  relalions,  and  with  respect  by 
strangers.  While  I  Was  resident  at  Poonah, 
I  bad  frequently  occasion  to  transact  bu- 
siness with  the  ministers  of  the  Mahratta 
court,  in  the  private  apartments  of  their 
dwellings ;  on  most  of  those  occasions  I 
have  seen  their  women,  and  they  have 
sometimes  been  present  at  the  transaction 
of  ordinary  business  betwcca  the  minister 


andmysolf.  Thoonly degradation  amongat 
the  Hindoo  women  with  which  I  am  ac* 
quainted,  is  the  state  of  the  widow  after 
the  death  of  her  husband  ;  the  widow  has 
the  hair  of  her  head  shaved,  and  is  obliged 
to  do  all  the  menial  offices  of  the  family. 
1  have  known  many  Hindoo  women,  how- 
ever, in  this  state,  when  her  children  had 
not  been  of  age,  conducting  the  boainess 
of  the  family,  having  the  management  of 
the  estate  belonging  to  the  family,  em* 
ploying  agents  and  attomies  at  the  Mah- 
ratta court,  and  in  short,  doing  every 
thing  in  the  direction  and  management  of 
the  Aimily  which  women  in  similar  cir- 
cumstances in  Europe  do. 

Would  It  be  advantageous  that  all 
courts- martial  for  the  trial  of  natives, 
should  be  composed  partly  of  European  and 
partly  of  native  commissioned  oncers  ?— 
I  certainly  think,  that  many  advantage! 
would  arise  from  this  plan  being  adopted: 
first,  because  I  have  always  observed  that 
the  natives  are  much  better  satisfied  with 
any  decision  proceeding  from  an  Bnro- 
pean  tribunal,  than  from  a  tribunal  com- 
posed entirely  of  their  own  countrymen  : 
in  many  cases,  according  to  the  present 
system,  the  proceedings  of  native  courts* 
martial,  are  almost  entirely  directed  and 
regulated  by  an  European  officer ;  if  a  re* 
gimental  court-martial,  by  an  Borepean 
adjutant  of  the  regiment;  if  a  general 
courl»martial,  by  an  European  officer  em* 
ployed  as  judge  advocate.  During  the  pe* 
riod  that  I  was  adjutant  of  a  native  oorps» 
I  found  it  often  necessary  to  exercise  m  j 
influence  in  preventing  the  native  mem- 
bers of  the  court-martial  from  coming  to 
unjust  decisions;  they  are  mostly  very  il« 
literate,  and  perfectly  onacquainted  with 
the  laws  of  evidence,  and  their  decision  is 
generally  founded  upon  their  knowledge 
of  the  character  of  the  prisoner  rather  than 
upon  the  evidence  regarding  the  crimes 
before  them.  In  some  cases,  where  the 
evidence  is  by  no  means  sufficient  to  con* 
vict  the  prisoner,  I  have  asked,  what  could 
tempt  them  to  find  the  man  guilty,  and 
sentence  him  to  corporal  punishment? 
and  I  have  been  answered.  It  is  true,  the 
prisoner  is  not  guilty  of  the  crimes  now 
laid  to  his  charge,  but  he  is  a  man  of  bad 
character,  a  notorious  oflender,  and  a 
slight  punishment  would,  perhaps,  pre- 
vent him  from  committing  such  crimes  at 
are  now  laid  to  his  charge  :  secondly,  I 
think  the  adoption  of  this  plan  would  be 
advantageous  in  accustoming  the  Eoropean 
officers  of  native  cerpsi  to  sit  upon  rcgi* 
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metttaJ  coorli-iiuutial ;  an  advaniaga  fmm 
which  tbay  art  debarred  bj  the  prewnt 
regttlatioot  of  the  wnrke  ;  h  would  make 
the  Junior  oiBeersof  the  corps  better  ao- 
qvainted  with  the  latigeaM,  characteri, 
and  habita  of  the  ifiMi  ander  their  cotn- 
mond,  and  woold  prepare  them  to  tit  opon 
general  co«rtt*aitrtiai,  to  which  they  are 
BOW  very  often  lommoDed  without  th« 
alighiett  knowledge  or  experience  of  that 
Msport^nt  branch  of  their  doty. 

Do  yoo  conceive  that  the  Mufnllmen 
are  equally  contented  with  the  Brfttah  lo- 
▼ereigntyai  the  Hindooaara?^^!  should 
conceive  not. 

W6uld  distoritentito  any  festent  etoong 
the  Itf  ossulmen  product  danger  to  the  Bri<* 
tish  aoTeretgnty,  at  long  as  the  Hitidoos 
are  satisfied  with  the  British  ttofemmeDt  \ 
-—I  should  conoeite  that  considerable  dan- 
ger wouM  arise  ffwta  any  discontent 
among  a  very  considerable  body  of  the 
Mttssulmen  inhabitants  of  India;  at  the 
aam*  time,  I  do  not  conceive  that  the  dan- 
ger would  proceed  so  far  as  the  extinction 
of  our  power  in  India,  as  long  as  we  pos« 
sess  the  attachment  of  the  Hindoos. 

Might  not  such  an  union  be  fatal  to  tb« 
British  power  ?— Certainly ; .  if  to  consi- 
derable discontent  among  on^  portion  of 
the  inhabitantsi  an  eqosl  discontent 
amongst  the  other  portion  be  added,  so 
thai  the  whole  population  of  India  were 
discontented)  I  should  conceive  that  such 
an  union  would  be  fatal  to  the  British  in* 
teresi  in  India. 

Do  you  apprehend  that  the  late  melan** 
^holy  cataatropbe  at  Vellorft  afibrds  room 
to  apprehend,  that  the  disconteftted  Mus- 
sulbien  chiAfe  might  avail  themselves  of 
the  indiscretion  of  any  persons  high  in 
efllce»  on  the  part  of  the  British  govem- 
ment,  showing  disrespect  to  their  usages^ 
that  it  might  produce  similar  evenu  as 
those  which  took  place  atVellore,  and 
whiph  might  have  more  extensive  ^onse- 
quenoes  N-^f  it  were  pOMible  for  me  to 
Oonceive  that  what  it  termed  Hie  indiscre* 
tion  of  the  Sompeati  aathorliies  in  India, 
tottid  be  carried  to  so  desperate  a  length 
as  to  violate  the  religion,  prf*jodiees,  and 
hftbiti  of  the  Hindoos,  I  should  certainly 
tonceivb  that  the  Mossulmen  ehlefii  in 
ImHa  would  not  have  raoch  difficulty  in 
exciting  disturbances  and  insurrections,  of 
which  the  consequences  wouM  be  much 
more  extensive  than  those  which  occurred 
some  years  ago  at  Vellore. 

Are  yott  acquainted  with  the  state  of 
the  ttadas  and  aaMdheuirta  ihii  ai«  saw 
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earned  on  under  British  artificers  through 
the  means  of  native  labourerii  in  the  dif<« 
ferent  preiidencies  you  are  acquainted 
with?— lam  so  far  acquainted  with  thii 
subject  as  to  know,  that  various  branches 
of  manufacture  and  handicraft  have  been 
considerably  improved  at  the  dificrent 
presidencies,  especially  al  Calcafta,  dor* 
ing  the  last  1 5  years:  the  European  arti* 
sans  at  the  three  presidencies  boiM  car^ 
riages,  make  furniture,  plate,  and  all  arti* 
cles  in  leather,  so  good,  and  to  much 
theaper  than  similar  articles  from  £ng« 
gland,  that  they  supply  ro^ny  of  the  £q* 
ropeans  and  native  m habitants  of  thosa 
presidencies  and  at  the  out  stationn,  with 
artidee  which  Were  formerly  procured 
from  Europe.  The  iron  and  steel  work 
has  not  been  carried  to  that  perfection  as 
to  supply  the  place  of  those  articles  im* 
ported  /rom  Europe :  the  coach  boildet 
there,  is  still,  I  believe,  obliged  to  have  all 
those  articles  ft*om  Kigland. 

Hftve  not  the  knowledge  and  practice 
of  those  handiorafU  in  India,  considerably 
diminished  the  former  import  of  the  same 
articles  from  Europe  ?— I  am  not  able  to 
speak  so  much  from  my  own  observation^ 
as  from  what  I  have  heard  from  the  rap< 
tains  of  the  Company's  ships,  and  ^om 
them  I  have  bearili  that  the  import  into 
India  of  sOch  artlfles,  has  diminished  con^ 
siderably  within  the  last  few  years;  and 
this  diminution  is  generally  ascribed  to 
the  degree  of  perfection  with  which  shni* 
lar  articles  are  noir  manufacture4  in 
India. 

Having  given  an  opinion  of  the  Inge* 
nuity  of  the  natives,  how  easily  theyleara 
ftny  thingthat  they  are  shown,  and  oftheif 
sobriety,  and  their  activity,  do  you  or  not 
think  it  probable,  thst  those  handicmft 
arts  which  they  have  been  instructed  in 
by  British  artificers,  will,  before  a  k>ng 
time  passes,  be  exercised  by  natives  them- 
selves; iosteadaf  being  employed  ait  jouF« 
neymen,  that  they  will  set  up  vn  tradt  foe 
themselves  9-^1  think  it  reasonable  to  sup« 
pose,  that  in  the  course  of  time,  those  who 
ata  now  employed  u  journeymen  will  soon 
become  masters. 

John  WooLMoas,  esq.  was  called  in^.and 
examined  as  follows : 


Mr.  6raaf.]-^Were  yon  evar  engaged 
in  the  toasting  or  country  trade  of  Indta  f 
«^  wasi  Iram  the  beginning  af  17Kto 
the  lauer  end  of  1787. 

Were  you  ever  employod  in  the  marina 
lerfka  af  Aa  EaMliMHi  QMnpany  ?-**Yet; 
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through  every  gradation  of  terrice  from  a 
boy  lo  the  command. 

Since  your  retirement  from  that  8erTice> 
baye  you  been  concerned  in  East-India 
•hipping  ?«— Yes ;  I  have  been  principal 
owner  of  seven  East-Indiamen. 

State  in  what  line  of  trade  you  were 
employed  in  India?— I  had  a  third  of 
both  the  ship  and  cargo,  in  navigating 
from  Bengal  to  the  coast  of  Corom^andel, 
during  the  war  in  1781,  1782,  and  1785; 
after  that,  in  a  trade  from  Bengal  to  the 
Malabar  coast,  to  Bombay,  from  Bengal 
toi  the  Malay  coast,  west  of  Sumatra  to 
JBatavia  round  by  Borneo  to  China,  from 
Cblna  back  lo  Bengal,  from  Bengal 
through  the  straits  of  Malacca,  to  those 
parts  of  the  Malay  coast  and  China,  ulti* 
timately  back  again  to  Bengal.  I  have- 
been  to  the  western  part  of  the  Archipe- 
lago, as  far  as  to  the  east  end  of  Java,  and 
then  crossed  to  the  south  part  of  Borneo, 
and  from  the  sooth  part  of  Borneo  along 
the  west  coast,  crossing  again  to  the  Malay 
peninsula,  and  then  to  China. 

Were  you  some  time  in  the  Company^a 
Armed  marine  ?— Never  in  the  Bombay 
marine ;  in  the  Company's  general  ser- 
vice from  Europe  to  India,  and  back ;  but 
sot  in  the  Bombay  marine ;  duriiig  the  time 
I  have  spoken  of,  1  was  the  commander 
of  a  private  ship  in  India,  belonging  to 
myself  and  other  gentlemen. 

Is  that  what  they  cM  a  country  ship  ? 
—Yea. 

During  the  time  tbat  yoo  had  the  com- 
mand of  that  country  ship,  together  with 
those  opportunities  which  you  had  while 
yoo  commanded  one  of  the  regular  ships 
m  the  Company's  service,  you  visited  and 
explored  ertry  part  of  India  ?  —  The 
|[reatest  part  of  my  visiting  them  was 
in  the  country  service ;  voyages  to  India 
vrere  more  direct. 

Did  this  afford  yon  very  cxtemivo  op- 
portunities of  judging  of  the  general  trade 
of  India  r— I  conceive  it  did ;  of  the  trade 
of  all  those  ports  to  which  I  navigated, 
certainly. 

Did  it  afford  you  considerable  oppor- 
tunities of  judging  of  the.  general  temper 
and  habits  of  the  natives  ?— I  think  it  did, 
as  far  as  a  seafaring' man  who  trades  upon 
that  coast  is  capable  of  judging. 

During  the  time  that  you  were  thus  em- 
ployed in  the  marine  service  of  the  Com- 
pany, or  captain  on  your  own  accQunt,  was 
It  not  your  mterestto  explore  almost  every 
port,  and  embrace,  every  opportonity  of 
pushing  European  artic|ea  into  India  ?•«• 


My  object,  as  an  owner  of  a  coantry  abip, 
and  as  captain  of  her,  was  entirely  opoo 
a  system  of  trade  for  my  own  private  be* 
nefat,  and  that  of  those  with  whom  I  was 
concerned;  and  as  far  as  my  abilitiea  and 
industry  were  capable,  I  certainly  took 
every  possible  means  within  my  power  of 
ascertaining  every  kind  of  article  by  which 
I  could  profit  at  the  ports  to  which  I  navi- 
.  gated ;  and  those  which  I  did  Hot  navigate, 
that  I  could  be  well  informed  of  by  indi- 
viduals in  a  similar  trade  to  myself. 

State  to  the  Committee  what  articlts  of 
British  manufacture  yon  found  it  possible 
to  vend  for  the  purposes  of  native  ceo- 
somption  ?— I  must  observe  to  the  Com- 
mittee a  circumstance  attaching  to  myself, 
that  I  have  no  documents,  and  therefore 
it  is  completely  from  my  recollection  I 
speak;  for  all  the  documents  I  had  of  great 
consequence  to  myself,  were  completely 
lost  by  a  change  of  house,  which  I  did 
not  know  for  a  considerable  timOj  and 
coold  never  recover  them  :  the  principal 
articles  in  the  East  India  coasting  trade 
to  the  Eastern  Islands,  consisted  of  a  small 

2uaBtity  of  iron,  a  small  quantity  of. steel* 
may  say  a  general  small  assortment 
of  cutlery ;  I  think  I  had  a  little  gold 
thread  for  the  Malays  to  work  into  their 
cloths,  and  some  few  pieces  of  fancy 
cloths,  merely  for  experiment;  those 
I  think  coloured  on  both  sides,  blue  and 
white,  and  blue  and  red,  or  both* 

During  that  time,  were  the  natives  snch 
as  you  are  now  referring  to,  fully  and 
amply  supplied  with  such  European  com- 
modities as  they  might  have  occasion  fot  ? 
—They  appeared  to  me  not  generally  lo 
want  European  commodities;  iron,  1  did 
not  sell  the  whole  which  I  had,  which  was 
a  very  small  quantity ;  the  finer  cutlery  I 
-gave  away  to  the  superior  women«  such  as 
scissarsand  knives  and  things  of  that  kiod» 
not  being  generally  saleable ;  the  com* 
mon  Lascar  knives  and  some  brass  wtre» 
were  at  that  time  tbe  only  articles  thai 
were  generally  saleable  upon  the  west 
coast  of  Borneo,  or  the  coast  of  Malay* 
during  the  four  years  I  navigated  there ; 
some  of  the  iron  I  know  I  carried  to 
China;  with  respect  to  the  steel,  I  per- 
fectiy  recollect  the  rajah  of  Succadaoa^  on 
the  western  coast  of  Borneo,  telling  me, 
tjiat  the  steel  of  Bai^armasseen  was  con- 
siderably  better  than  that  which  came 
from  Europe,  and  which  I  had  purcbaaed 
at  Bengal ;  the  general  carpenter's  nteo- 
sils  which  are  used  on  the  coast  of  Malay* 
ara  principaUy  of  Cbiacsa  manoiacUirt^ 
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Did  it  appeir  to  yoo  that  there  wu  a 
capability  of  eocreasing  the  export  of 
Brititb  oianafocturet  to  those  ports,  be- 
yond what  it  was  ia  the  power  of  the 
urdiaary  coontry  ships  to  supply?— -Cer- 
tainly I  think  not«  I  do  not  at  this  mo- 
meot^  with  all  the  information  that  I  con- 
ceive I  possess  myself,  as  well  as  that 
which  I  have  collected  from  coiemporaries 
that  have  been  in  that  country,  who  were 
in  the  service  with  me,  know  any  amount 
of  cargo  that  I  could  take  from  this  coun- 
try going  to  the  eastern  islands,  exclusive 
of  money,  that  I  could  really  produce  any 
thing  for  on  that  coast. 

If  now  you  were  about  to  freight  a 
Tetsel  to  India,  except  money,  yoo  would 
not  adventure  any  European  commodities 
to  those  ports  ?— If  I  was  going  myself  to 
that  coast  now,  from  this  country,  there 
is  not  S,000^«  worth  of  articles  that  I  could 
take  there,  in  my  idea,  to  produce  any 
return  whatever,  exclusive  ot  money. 

As  far  as  your  experience  has  gone, 
was  every  endeavour  made  to  export  every 
article  of  European  manufacture  to  those 
ports?— My  navigation  was  from  India, 
«very  article  of  European  produce  that  I 
could  possibly  conceive  could  produce  me 
a  profit  upon  those  coasts,  I  certaiuly  did 
take  from  that  coast;  I  took  many  things 
upon  trial,  because  I  had  an  inclini^tion  so 
to  do;  and  I  had  a  third  of  the  ship  and 
cargo,  the  other  two  thirds  were  held  by 
two  genttemea,  whose  constant  obsenra« 
tion  to  na  was,  to  try  by  every  means  in 
my  power  to  see  what  articles  of  trade 
could  yield  prafi^  whether  from  India  or 
from  Europe. 

.  Did  you  make  repeated  voyages  to  those 
poru  ? — I  was  four  yean  in  that  trade ;  1 
made  four  voyages  from  178S  to  1787 ;  I 
sailed  from  Bengal  one  year  in  April,  I  re« 
turned  again  in  January;  the  next  year 
I  sailed  about  the  same  time  again,  and 
retoroed  in  December ;  the  vovag^a  were 
all  similar  as  to  their  close ;  I  waa  more 
or  less  employed  according  to  the  sale  of 
my  cargo  on  that  coast. 

Of  what  might  your  latter  cargoes  have 
consisted  ?^-Tlie  last  cargo  consisted  of 
saltpetre*  a  very  large  quantity  of  opium* 
■ty  800  cbesu,  I  think  two  lacks  of  ru- 
pees in  specie^  a  small  quantity  of  iron, 
m  small  quantity  of  st^,  some  brimstone 
far  makmg  (Miwder,  and  2,000f.  worth 
(out  of  a  cargo  of  dO,  70,  or  80,000/.)  of 
assorted  piece  goods,  India  manufactures 
entirely.— That  was  the  leading  feature 
•f  the  cargo,  except  aMM  trifliMMtlary. 


After  your  first  voyage  of  experiment  to 
those  seas,  did  you  find  the  vend  for  British 
manufactures  progressively  increase,  or 
otherwise  ?  — It  rather  decreased  thatt 
otherwise  in  the  articles  I  am  speaking  of, 
iron  and  steel  and  cutlery,  because  it  did 
not  produce  any  material  profit. 

Do  you  know  whether  other  gentlemen 
made  similar  experiments  in  those  seas  ? 
—Mr.  Brewer,  who  is  secretary  of  the 
Bengal  government,  was  a  great  cotem* 
poraiy  of  mine  at  the  latter  part  of  my 
time,  in  the  trade  of  the  Eastern  Islands; 
I  do  not  know  what  his  cargoes  were ;  but 
I  believe  very  similar  to  my  own ;  indeed 
all  cargoes  to  the  Eastern  Islands  are  very 
similar;  the  great  article  is  opium. 

Did  it  appear  to  you  that  any  increasing 
market  was  open  m  those  seas  for  British 
manufactures,  or  that  the  adventures  whtcli 
took  place,  furnished  them  with  more  than 
enough  fortbeir  purposes?-Asfar  as  respects 
myself,  the  adventures  furnished  them  with 
more  than  was  taken  from  me,  I  do  not  con« 
ceive  that  there  was  any  opening  for  the 
general  export  of  British  manufactures,  ae 
far  as  cloths  go ;  I  never  saw  a  Malay 
make  use  of  a  woollen ;  the  few  pieces  of 
cloth  that  I  took  there,  I  gave  away ;  they 
were  not  aaleable ;  there  were  no  pur- 
chasers for  any  profit,  and  I  presented  se- 
veral to  the  superior  natives  with  whom  I 
traded;  one  I  remember  sending  as  a  pre- 
sent to  a  Malay  rajah,  who  ordered  me  oflT 
the  coast  because  I  did  not  come  and  trade 
with  him. 

Which  of  the  voyages  was  it  that  yon 
introduced  these  pieces  of  woollen  cloth 
by  way  of  experiment  ?— It  was  the  lut 
voyage  that  I  took  the  woollen  cloths. 

Do  you  know  whether  this  introduction 
induced  any  further  demand  for  those  artl- 
clea?— I  never  heard  of  any,  while  I  waa 
In  India. 

Did  yon  bear  of  any  during  your  sub- 
sequent tttaation  as  commander  of  a  Com* 
pany's  ship,  or  owner  oi  ships  ?— I  touch- 
ed on  the  Malay  coast  in  an  Indian  ship, 
through  thfl  Straiu  of  Banca,  and  part  oC 
the  island  of  Banca ;  and  there  1  gave 
some  few  pieces  of  keyseymere  that  I 
had  to  two  or  three  Malsy  girls  I  hap- 
pened accidenUlly  to  meet  with,  whom  I 
had  known  on  another  part  of  the  coast 
before,  but  I  did  not  sell  any ;  I  advanced 
money  for  tin,  to  a  Malay  trader  that  waa 
collecting  it.  * 

Have  you  reason  to  think  that  those 
pieces  of  ivoolleo,  which  yoo  had  thus  in<9 

traduced,  and  given  iiMitoQiiy  for  tbtf 
(dN)  " 
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purpose,  had  indiiced  any  taste  or  demaiid 
for  the  thing  }<^l  never  heard  of  any 
•tnce ;  I  had  not  any  idea  at  the  time  that 
itwouldi  never  having  seen  them  worn; 
I  merely  gave  them  as  presents  to  indt- 
Tidoals. 

YoQ  purchased  block*tin  at  Banca  ?— I 
advanced  money  for  tin,  to  a  Malay  trader 
that  was  collecting  it,  at  the  rate  of  12  dol- 
lars per  pecul,  taking  the  tin  to  China, 
felling  it,  and  being  paid  for  my  trouble. 

Does  not  Banca  abound  with  good  tin  ? 
-—I  should  think  so ;  great  plenty  has 
been  found  there ;  most  of  the  tin  I  have 
collected  on  the  different  coasts  of  Malay, 
has  originally  come  from  Banca. 

Supposing  yourself  a  regular  merchant 

*  in  India,  and  wanting  an  article  of  tin, 

would  you  send  to  Banca  for  it,  or  obtain 

it  from  this  country  ? — Cer^inly,  I  should 

semi  to  Banca. 

Do  you  regard  the  tin  of  Bancai  as 
being  as  good  as  that  produced  by  the 
nines  of  this  country  ? — I  am  not  aware 
what  the  Chinese  think  of  our  tini  as  com* 
pared  with  the  Banca  tin<  I  carried  out, 
I  believe,  the  first  tin  from  Cornwall  in  an 
East  India  ship  to  China;  at  that  time 
they  preferred  the  Banca  tin ;  at  that  time, 
1738,  it  wna  more  malleable  than  the 
Cornwall  tin;  it  is  certainly  infinitely 
cheaper. 

Looking  to  the  original  cost  of  the  arti- 
cle, and  to  the  respective  charges  of  mer- 
chandize, is  there  a  material  diflbrence  in 
the  price?— I  do  not  exactly  knew  the 

Srice  of  Britbh  tin  at  this  moment;  but  1 
new  the  price  of  the  tin  at  Banca  at  that 
time  very  well,  and  I  can  calculate  it  at  a 
moment;  the  Banca  tin  was  from  40  to 
5f /.  a  ton  ;  51/.  I  considered  a  high  price; 
I  have  bought  tin  with  money  at  twelve 
dollars  a  pecul,  at  Rhio ;  1  have  ex* 
changed  goods  for  it  at  the  ports  of  Rhio, 
and  at  the  port  of  Borneo,  at  SAlengur  in 
the  straits  of  Malacca,  at  IVengenna,  and 
on  the  west  coast  of  Malay :  I  received 
tin  at  those  places,  after  sellmg  my  goods 
generally  at  from  14,  never  exceeding  16 
dollars  a  pecul;  I  have  sold  my  opium 
and  my  piece-goods  and  have  taken  in 
exchange  a  return  of  tin,  pepper,  and  gold 
dnst,  at  diKrent  prices,  valuing  tin  at  15 
and  16  dollars  a  pecul ;  I  have  purchased 
tin  specifically  with  money  at  12  dollars 
•  pecul. 

At  those  different  places  i^-^Vfo,  not  at 
nil  those  places;  only  at  Rhio;  at  the 
island  of  Btntanf,  the  pecul  is  1  S3  English 
pounds  aod  a  thtfdl,  fcckoniHg  about  13 
pecttlsto.a  ton* 


About  what  would  English  tin  have 
cost  you  at  that  time  in  India  ?— I  think 
the  price  was,  when  I  went  ta  India  next 
afler  that,  from  70/.  to  75/.  a  (on;  bet 
never  having  bought  any  myself,  I  speak 
only  from  a  recollection  of  the  invoice. 

What  would  each  be  per  ton  ?— -I  make 
the  Banca  68/.  per  ton,  and  the  BngliUt 
from  70/.  to  75/*,  that  is  taking  the  Banca 
at  the  price  at  which  I  exchanged  my 
goods. 

What  would  it  be  at  the  money  price  ? 
—From  52/.  to  53/.*  per  ton. 

If  the  Company  had  not  been  demront 
of  exporting  British  tin,  or  had  no  in* 
fleence  or  contract  so  ta  do,  could  they 
not  have  obtained  the  article  much  cheufto 
at  Banca  ?— I  should  soppote  they  could. 

Taking  money  both  ways  by  thst  dif^ 
ferenco  you  have  stated  ?— Yes  ;  I  roust 
observe,  though,  that  the  trade  in  tin  at 
that  time  with  the  English  was  nil  a 
smuggling  trade,  all  the  tin  that  Banca 
produced  was- engaged  by  the  rajah  to  the 
Dutch  government,  therefore,  it  was  enly 
what  be  cbealed  the  Dutch  of  in  fata  do* 
liveries  that  we  were  enabled  to  get,  and 
that  through  a  people  colled  Liots;  men 
who  have  been  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca, 
and  who  carried  on  the  trade- with  us,  we 
not  dealing  directly  with  the  principal; 
these  people  carried  on  the  trade  there 
with  both  parties ;  they  were  an  intenne* 
diate  party ;  the  quantity  consequently 
depended  upon  the  exertiom  of  the  Dutch 
officers,  in  taking  care  to  prevent  amug- 
gHng. 

Supposing  the  Bfitisb  government  to 
become  as  favoured  as  the  Dutch,  bavu 
you  any  doubt  of  their  bei^  enabled  to 
obtain  as  considerable  a  quantity  of  tin 
as  they  would  require  ?-— I.  htve  no  doubt 
thai  tbey  woufdobtain a  very  greet  quan- 
tity, but  whether  it  would  consist  of  so 
much  as  they  required  fb^  their  Cfainm 
tradej  I  cannot  say ;  I  could'  give  vou  an 
idea  ofihe  quantity  of  tin  smuggled  in  the 
way  I  have  spoken  of  which  British  ahipt 
carried  to  China. 

Is  it  a  place  thet  abounds  with  tin  ?*-I 
really  camMt  teH  the  quantity  that  Bancn 
produces;  I  hate  no  means  of  exactly 
Icnowing. 

The  Company  at  present  do  not  cany 
Banca  tin  to  China?— Tbey  do  no|,  I 
believe. 

Durifig  the  time  that  ydn  were  r  com* 
maiider  of  one  of  the  Companj^rf  sfaipt, 
taking  'the  adventoret  of  ybuntetf  and 
yonr  oflltert  u  weN  asdi^  gentftl  aq)or<» 
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at  that  tMM*  mu  it  {Mrfcct)y*Miffimeiil  Ibr 
Uio  wsuHi  of  India  ia  ratpeovof  East'IiuKa 
arttcley  ?*^I  wasacomiBander  ipccifically 
for  Chiiia«'of  a  ihi|i  fron  tbfs  eaantry. 

Dii  you  «i  any  oiber  capacity  go  from 
Ihia  coaotry  to  ladia  ?-i-Aa  an  officer  I 
went  several  times  to  India. 

Did  it  appear  to  you  whether  or  not 
there  wae  a  Ml  aad  ample  supply  of  Eu* 
ropean  articles^  to  the  aztent  of  what  was 
required  ?— 4  do  not  think  at  that  period 
thmte  was* 

What  .period  do  you  refer  to.?*«I  refer 
to  the  yearn  1760»  176S»  1770, 1778«  1779, 
SMNI  178a 

Aocordin|;ito  your  knowledge  end  ex* 
perieiice*  haa  theve  been  since  that  period 
•  sufficient  aappjiy  ?-v— The  only  means  that 
I  have  of  knowing,  aince  I  qoitted  the 
India  service^  is  by  being  the  private 
sigent  of  «Uke  comoianderi  who  had  been 
Ja  Biy  empkay ;  they  had  for  the  last  five 
or  eix  yean  4ecremed  their  usual  invest* 
SMOlB,  from  AfiOOl.  to  2«000/.,  that  would 
lead  me  to  suppose  that  India  was  plenti* 
fttlly  supplied. 

These  gentlemen  have  the  advantage  of 
ecporting  their  adventures  freight  free, 
have  they  not  ?^«-Yes,  ihey  have. 

Wiene  yon. understood  riffhtly  in  sup* 
posing  thtl  the  principal  Briiish  manu- 
fisetnras  that  you  took  to  the  Eastern 
Uands  in  yonr  more  recent  voyages  con* 
sisted  of  coarse  cntlery  ?-^The  only  Eu- 
ropean afiides  of  British  man«ifactui«s  was 
iron  (if  k  wm  British  iron,)  steel  and  a 
very  small  quaniity  of  fine  cutlery ;  cer* 
tainJy  the  greater  quantity  was  coarse  cut* 
lerV)  consisting  mostly  of  Dwcar  knives, 
and  a  very  sm  jl  quantity  of  wire. 

Bid  you  find  those  equal  to  the  de* 
mamlP'-i^erfiictly,  at  the  poru  that  I 
was  at. 

Looking  to  the  gnat  di&rence  in  the 
price  of  labour  between  India  and  this 
oaufltry,  do  you  think  it  likely  we  oould 
manumctuve  those  articles  which  the  na- 
tives wear  or  otherwise  consume,  cheaper 
than  they  do  themselves  ?-<«-I  really  do  not 
know ;  the  people  in  the  Eastern  blends 
prefisr  the  clothe  manaiaciared  by  them* 
selvM ;  I  speak  of  the  Malays,  they  wear 
their  own  cloths  in  prefisfeoce ;  they  do 
wear  onr  coarse  cioths  that  are  made  in 
India,  but  in  no  gfeat  quantity ;  I  can  only 
ipsak  as  to  the  relative  proportion  of  my 
awnoargo  ;  in  a  cargo,  of  70  or  80,000/. 
coonaiing  of  opium,  money  and  piece* 
fesds,  iha  piece-goods  were  only  to  the 
•amnt  QfJStfiOOk 


And  they  were  of  India  manufacture  ?-^ 
Entifely ;  consisting  of  coarse  cloths  of 
?ariotts  Kinds ;  one  part  I  know  were 
handkerchiefs  that  the  Malays  wear  round 
their  beads,  coarse  white  cloths  that  the 
women  wear  as  badjees,  to  support  their 
necks ;  but  their  principal  clothing  ia 
their  own  manufacture  in  their  different 
islands ;  and  it  is  of  a  very  strong  texture. 

Such  articles  as  they  do  wear,  do  you 
apprehend  that  we  could  manufacture 
them,  aad  send  them  out  as  cheap  as  they 
obtain  them  from  their  own,  or  from 
Indian  manufacture  ? — They  could  obtain 
them  I  believe  as  cheap,  but  they  could 
not  obtain  them  so  good,  as  far  as  abstract 
price  goei ;  but  their  preference  is  to 
their  own  cloths  ov^r  our  Indian  clotbsf 
it  is  only  the  cheapness  of  our  Indian' 
cloths  that  induces  them  to  take  them  at 
all ;  how  hs  there  is  a  difference  in  the 

rrice  of  the  Indian  cloths  and  our  cloths* 
cannot  tell. 

Supposing  some  degree  of  illicit  trade 
to  have  been  carried  on  by  officers  of  the 
Company's  ships,  what  efiect  do  you  ap* 
prebend  that  paying  them  stipends  instead 
of  allowing  them  to  trade,  would  have 
upon  the  revenue  ? — That  is  a  question  I 
have  never  looked  at :  but  as  tar  as  the 
idea  strikes  me  at  this  moment,  if  a  man  is 
inclined  to  smuggle,  I  do  not  conceive  an 
alteration  in  the  mode  of  remunerating 
him  would  prevent  it.  I  am  looking  to 
remuneration  being  in  proportion  to  his 
advantages  now ;  the  only  practical  fact 
that  I  can  bring  to  my  recollection  as  to 
the  operation  it  would  have  upon  men'a 
minds,  is  this :  I  think  the  Company  were 
in  the  habit  of  paying  their  commanders 
and  officers  of  their  packets,  instead  of 
permitting  them  to  trade;  and  I  have 
some  faint  idea  in  my  mind,  that  if  captain 
of  one  of  their  packets  was  dismissed  for 
trading  against  that  regulation ;  it  was  not 
smuggling  homeward,  it  was  trading  out* 
ward. 

He  traded  against  their  regulation  ?-« 
Yes,  that  they  paid  for  not  trading;  a  cir- 
cumstance happened  to  myself  the  last 
voyage  to  the  coast  of  Malay  •  My  officers 
were  paid  very  liberally,  in  lieu  of  having^ 
any  trade  whatever;  I  was  extremely 
teased,  and  I  did  allow  them  some  small 
adventures  in  articles  that  I  called  cband« 
ler's*shop  articles,  that  I  did  not  exactly 
trade  in  myself;  yet  they  exceeded  my 
allowance  so  greatfy,  that  they  were  com* 
pletely  unsaleable.  I  had  myself,  never 
one  iota  of  cargo  distinct  from  the  concern 
in  which  I  was. 
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Notwithstanding  you  allowed  your  offi*  rach  qoantities  aa .  tbe  rtjah  would  ebeat 
cers  stipends,  upon  condition  they  should  the  JDatch  gOTernmentof  in  their  oonlracla, 
not  trade,  you  found  it  impossible  to  pre-  it  ia  pre^med  the  Committee  is  to  inft 
Tent  it  ?— Certainly  I  found  it  impossi- 
ble to  prevent  their  getting  the  things  on 
board ;  but  I  completely  prevented  their 
getting  them  on  shore,  without  my  know- 
ledge ;  nor  could  they  be  sold,  nor  were 
they  sold  on  the  coast  of  Malay,  there  not 
being  a  vent  for  the  quantity  they  had ; 
they  were  afterwards  exchanged  by 
myself  at  China  to  the  chief  officers  of  an 
Europe  ship,  for  European  articles  to  carry 
to  Bengal ;  for,  as  I  dismissed  the  men^ 
I  did  not  choose  to  punish  them  beyond  it. 

The  officers  in  the  Company's  maritime 
service  are  universally  more  or  less  traders, 
are  they  not? — ^They  are,  I  consider. 
Every  youth  I  have  brought  up  in  the 
Company's  service  from  a  boy,  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  instil  into  him  that  his  object 
in  the  India  service  is  principally  trade  \ 
and  I  have  never  sent  a  youth  under  my 
patronage  to  sea  in  his  first  voyage,  that  1 
Iiave  not  supplied  him  with  from  forty  to 
fifty  pounds  of  trifling  European  articles, 
and  given  him  instructions  how  to  conduct 
bimself  with  them,  and  to  change  them  at 
the  intermediate  port,  so  as  to  give  him 
ideas  of  trade. 

Do  you  attribute  any  great  proportion 
of  the  export  trade  to  India  to  the  zeal  and 
interest  with  which  commanders  and  offi- 
cers have  thus  prosecuted  their  private 
odventures  ? — I  think  that  the  officers  and 
commanders  of  East  Indiamen  carry  out 
su  many  goods  as  they  possibly  conceive 
there  is  a  market  for. 

Have  yoQ  any  personal  interest  what- 
ever, whether  the  trade  to  India  is  open  or 
not  ? — I  do  not  think  there  is  an  individual 
in  this  country  who  has  less  interest  in  the 
opening  of  the  trade  than  I  have,  as  far  as 
I  can  judge  of  my  own  feelings. 


(Exammcd  hytke  Qnnmitiee,) 

Have  you  any  interest  in  the  trade  conti- 
nuing as  it  is  at  present  ? — I  have  no  in* 
eerest  in  the  Company  beyond  the  atock 
that  I  possess  in  it  as  a  private  individual ; 
I  believe  there  is  not  an  individual  existing 
who  has  less  interest  in  the  trade  one  way 
or  another ;  I  am  not  a  ship-owner  or  a 
merchant ;  I  do  not  intend  to  be  while  tbe 
shipping  is  carried  on  as  it  is ;  if  it  were 
otherwise,  I  might  be ;  but  I  cannot  make 
common  interest  oFroy  money,  and  there- 
fore I  live  upon  what  I  have  got. 

Having  mentioned  that  your  purchases 
of  tin  to  tbe  eastward  were  confined  to 


that  the  Dutch  goTemroent  made  m 
poly  of  the  tin  belonging  to  the  rarjahs 
under  their  influence  ?•— As  much  as  cTcr 
they  could. 

Have  yoo  heard  that  this  monepoly  is 
continued  by  the  English  govemmeni*?— 
No,  I  have  not  heard  any  thing  vpeo  ibe 
subject,  good,  bad,  or  indtflerent. 

Have  yon  ever  been  at  Palambeog  I 
have  been  at  the  mouth  of  Palaoal 
river,  but  never  up  at  Palambaog  itoelf. 

Do  you  know  whether  the  rajah  af  thai 
place  had  a  contract  with}  the  Dotch  go- 
vernment for  the  supply  of  tin  ?<»-I  have 
understood  he  had,  and  a  part  of  tbe  tia 
I  got  at  Rbio  I  have  great  reason  to  be- 
lieve came  from  Palambang. 

Have  you  heard  that  the  rajah  of  Palaos- 
bang  wished  to  decline  contiooing  thss 
contract  for  tin  with  the  English  govern* 
ment  ? — Since  we  bad  possession  of  Beta* 
via  I  have  not  read  ode  iota  about  it ;  it 
has  not  been  the  subject  of  conversation 
with  me. 

Is  it  not  usual  for  commaodera  and  olB- 
cers  of  the  Company's  ships  to  sell  their 
goods  by  tbe  invoice  in  India  ? — When  I 
was  in  the  service,  there  were  two  modes 
of  selling  investments;  the  one  was  by 
invoice,  the  other  by  retail,  and  a  thinl 
sometimes  by  public  auction. 

In  framing  the  invoices  upon  which  the 
investments  are  disposed  of,  is  it  asoalio 
deduct  the  drawbacks,  or  to  make  allow- 
ance for  discounts  7—1  have  heard  of  salt 
water  invoices  (for  that  is  tbe  term)  beiag 
made ;  I  declare  before  this  Comroitiee, 
chat  I  never  in  my  life  did  such  a  thing. 

Are  not  such  practices  nsoal  ?«-I  have 
heard  of  such  things,  but  I  have  always 
understood  and  thought  that  they  woaki 
carry  with  them  their  own  ponisbment: 
because  tbe  persons  who  are  in  tbe  habit 
of  purchasing  oar  investments  in  India  are 
perfectly  well  acquainted  with  tbe  general 

Ericesof  such  articles  in  this  coaotry:  I 
ave  been  shown  in  this  country,  wben  I 
was  commander  of  an  Indiaman,  manufiie* 
tnres  deteriorated  here  with  the  same  sp« 
pearance  at  a  cheaper  price,  bat  I  never 
took  such  a  thing,  because  I  never  coosi* 
dered  it  my  interest  to  do  so# 

Is  it  not  usual  for  the  commanders  and 
officers  to  make  porchaaes  of  ffoods  Ibr 
their  investments  here,  at  a  credit  of  one 
year  and  sometimes  two? — ^Yes^  I  helievt 
It  is;   M  to  the  individuals  with  whosi 
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concerns  I  btTe  had  the  mtnagem^nt,  I 
have  never  known  them  to  exceed  eighteen 
month!  credit. 

Does  not  that  mode  of  purchase  make  a 
most  material  diflference  in  the  price  of  the 
articles  ?<««Tber6  are  invariably  different 
prices :  when  I  purchase  lead  for  money« 
or  any  article  fDr  money,  there  is  a  speci- 
fic price  opon  It ;  if  I  purchase  it  at  six 
months  credit,  there  is  a  specific  price ; 
this  was  the  case  when  I  was  in  the  habit 
of  trade ;  a  twelvemonth's  credit  was  at  a 
diflereot  price ;  I  remember,  for  instance, 
lead  that  I  purchased  was  18d.  percwt 
BBore  from  the  credit  of,  I  think,  nine 
months  or  six  months  than  the  ready 
money  price;  the  credit  price  always 
bore  a  greater  proportion  of  Interest  than 
the  real  interest  of  the  money. 

No  deduction  is  made  from  the  invoice 
in  such  eases  whether  the  goods  are  pur- 
chased at  a  credit  of  from  12  to  18  months* 
is  there  ?-^I  can  only  answer  that  question 
by  what  I  have  done  myself,  not  knowing 
bow  others  transact  their  business  ;  when 
I  eoM  by  the  invoice  to  a  merchant,  I  put 
avary  thing  before  him  as  it  stood,  and  he 
pfttve  me  100  per  cent  or  20,  or  90,  or  40 ; 
in  one  instance  the  charges  were  higher 
thao  the  merchants  thought  they  should 
have  been ;  and  they  deducted  so  much, 
]Q  consequence;  they  were  higher  per- 
haps from  mv  inattention,  or  the  exaction 
af  the  iodividoals  with  whom  I  dealt 

Have  TOO  ever  made  any  deduction,  or 
is  it  osoal  to  make  anjr>  from  the  invoice, 
<Mi  the  score  of  such  mcreased  price,  in 
consequence  of  the  long  credit  ? — I  can 
only  answer  the  question  as  I  have  done 
parsonally,  I  really  do  not  know  what 
others  have  done;  when  I  sold  by  invoice, 
I  have  hma  Jiit  pot  before  the  persons 
who  purchased  it,  who  were  Williams  and 
Taylor  at  Bengal,  when  I  was  there, 
exactly  the  invoices  as  they  were  sent 
tome. 

Is  it  usual  to  make  any  deduction  on 
the  score  of  interest  from  the  increased 
price,  in  consequence  of  the  goods  being 
purchased  at  a  credit,  instead  of  lieing  paid 
for  in  ready  money  ^-^I  can  only  answer 
that  personally,  not  knowing  what  other 
persons  have  done ;  in  the  early  stages, 
my  mode  of  purchasing  the  goods,  was 
to  give  the  merchant  half  credit  and  half 
money  ;  the  latter  part  of  mv  transactions 
sa  a  captain,  I  had  money  for  every  pur- 
pose, and  every  individual  thing  was  pur- 
chased by  money,  consequently,  so  far  the 
iBfastaeau  that  I  soM  at  China  do  not 


apply  to  the  question,  because  they  were 
not  sold  by  invoice  ;  my  investments  as 
an  officer,  to  which  it  applies  personally^ 
I  declare  most  sacredly,  the  whole  casa 
appeared  in  my  books:  the  bills  of  parcels 
from  the  individuals  were  put  before  them, 
with  every  iota  of  discount  and  charge  of 
merchandize,  and  every  expence  that  took 

flace  ;  I  never  conceived  it  possible  that 
could  gain  any  thing  by  any  other 
mode ;  because  I  considered  from  tha 
early  part  of  my  life,  that  the  most  direct 
and  honourable  and  lucrative  mode  was  to 
be  explicit  upon  all  occasions. 

Then  is  the  Committee  to  understand, 
that  the  advance  of  100  per  cent  which 
you  have  mentioned  upon  your  invoice, 
or  whatever  it  might  be,  was  calculated 
upon  the  rates  charged  by  the  persons 
who  sold  you  the  goods  here  ?— -I  really 
do  not  recollect  at  this  moment,  whether 
it  was  100  per  cent,  that  I  received,  or 
120,  there  being  some  deduction  for  the 
charge  of  merchandize ;  I  have  mentioned 
my  agreement;  for  my  investment  was 
with  toe  gentlemen  at  120  per  cent  or 
100  per  cent.  I  laid  my  invoice  book  be* 
lore  them,  and  whether  it  was  upon  the 
gross  amount,  or  whether  it  was  upon  the 
abstract,  taking  the  charges  and  discounts 
from  it,  or  not,  I  cannot  possibly  at  this 
moment  say. 

Do  you  know  what  discount  is  usually  al- 
lowed for  paying  in  ready  money,  or  what 
isthedifierence  in  price  between  the  ready 
money  rate,  and  goods  purchased  at  a 
credit  of  12  or  18  months  ?•— I  really  do 
not  know  ;  but  at  the  time  that  I  was  a 
merchant,  I  found,  as  I  mentioned  before, 
eighteen- pence  per  cwt.  difference  in  the 
purchase  of  lead,  that  I  calculated  to  bear 
a  proportion  of  7|  per  cent,  to  five ;  that 
if  I  took  credit,  I  paid  7}  per  cent  instead 
of  five  for  that  credit;  that  I  paid,  upon 
the  average,  2\  per  cent  depending  upon 
the  time  of  credit,  and  as  the  credit  time 
increases,  so  the  credit  price,  I  conceive, 
would  increase  also :  I  have  heard  of  dis- 
counts to  the  amount  of  10  per  cent  being 
allowed  by  ship-builders  to  ship-owners, 
but  I  never  met  with  such  a  thins  in  my 
life ;  never  in  any  instance  did  I  get  it ; 
the  individuals  never  felt  themselves  war* 
ranted  in  the  prices  that  they  have  charged 
me,  in  allowing  me  to  do  it ;  I  have  cer- 
tainly tried  it,  saying  I  have  heard  of  such 
things,  but  I  never  had  it  allowed. 

J>D  you,  in  speaking  of  salt-water  in- 
voices, allude  to  those  invoices  which  hav^ 
not  the  discount  and  drawback  dedoctcd 
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are  got,  which  do  not  come  from  Banca, 
called  Perhaing. 

What  quantity  do  you  conceiTC  might 
be  now  obtained  from  Banca  ? — I  can  form 
an  opinion  only  from  what  the  Chinese 
junks  collected,  what  we  collected,  and 
what  the  Dutch  goveminent  collected; 
which  may  be  from  1,000  to  1,2200  tons, 
or  more. 

Are  you  acquainted  with  the  fact,  whe- 
ther copper  may  not  be  got  from  Japan 
cheaper  than  it  can  be  imported  from 
England  ?— -I  really  do  not  know;  I  know 
nothing  of  the  Japan  trade;  I  have  seen 
Japan  copper,  but  I  do  not  know  any  thing 
about  its  price. 

Are  you  acquainted  with  the  state  of 
the  manufactures  by  British  artificers, 
through  native  labourers,  at  the  different 
presidencies ?•— Generally,  I  am  not;  I 
know  some  little  of  them. 

From  your  knowledge  of  the  Chinese 
teas,  do  you  or  do  you  not  think  that  car- 
'  goes  of  tea  may  be  got  through  Chinese 
junks,  if  any  considerable  number  of  ves- 
sels from  Great  Briiain  go  into  those  seas  ? 
-^I  think  any  quantity  of  teas  misht  be 
got  in  any  part  of  the  £astern  Islands,  pro- 
Tided  the  individual  merchants  from  this 
country  sent  orders  to  agents  that  are  in 
China ;  or  through  any  agent  that  he  may 
send  orders  to,  he  may  get  teaa  in  Chinese 
junks  down  to  any  part  of  the  Malay  coast. 

Smuggled  ?— No,  taken  in  as  a  regular 
cargo  by  the  Chinese  junks. - 

Might  not  establishments  proper  for 
preparing  such  cargoes  be  made  in  safe 
places  in  those  seas,  if  the  parties  were  so 
disposed  ?— I  do  not  know  what  places  are 
referred  to,  tea  may  be  had  through  coun« 
try  ships  from  China. 

If  numerous  vessels  of  350  tons  be  ad* 
mitted  into  those  seas,  and  if  disappoint- 
ment! should  occur  to  the  commanders  of 
those  vessels,  do  you  or  do  yon  not  think 
it  possible  that  amongst  the  number  of 
Tessels  that  go  there,  some  might  endeavour 
to  execute  such  an  enterprise,  as  making 
establishments  in  some  parts  of  those  seas 
for  the  purpose  of  procuring  tea,  there 
being  no  controul  of  revenue  establishment 
in  those  seas  ?— I  hardly  think  they  could 
form  any  such  establishments  there  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  government  in  India 
or  of  the  supracargoes  in  China* 

'What  controul  can  be  had  over  ships 
going  to  places  where  thhre  is  no  controul  ? 
— I  conceive  our  navy  has  the  complete 
controul  of  those  seas  while  we  have  Ba- 
t9f  ia,  and  that  it  is  impossibla  for  any  esta- 
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to  be  formed  in  any  of 
islands  withoat  the  knowledge  of  the 
ferent  governments  of  India  and  China  ; 
but  it  is  not  necessary  for  the  purpose  of 
procuring  tea  that  there  should  be  any 
establishment,  they  may  get  it  from  coon- 
try  ships,  or  through  Chinese^  jonks,  bot 
previous  orders  must  be  conveyed  to 
China  for  that  purpose ;  it  is  not  a  trade 
generally  carried  on  by  the  Chinese  junks 
to  thosis  places. 

MqyBik* 

TaoMAs  Stdbkham,  esq.  was  again  called 
in,  and  further  examined  by  the  Com* 
mittee  to  the  following  purport : 

May  It  or  not  be  naturally  expected 
from  the  ingenuity  of  the  natives  of  India^ 
and  their  application  to  every  thing  by 
which  they  may  make  a  profit,  that  they 
will  arrive  at  sqch  a  knowledge  and  per- 
fection in  those  handicrafts  which  are 
there  practised,  as  to  make  all  those  arti- 
cles on  their  own  account,  and  by  under- 
selling the  British  artificers,  whose  mode 
of  living  is  so  much  more  expensive,  and 
who  having  come  to  India  to  make  their 
fortunes,  will  not  sell  those  articles  at  so 
small  a  profit,  drive  them  out  of  the  coun- 
try ?— I  think  it  would  be  at  least  a  con« 
siderable  period  before  the  natives  can  set 
op  manauctores  or  handicraft  that  will 
rival  or  become  superior  to  those  esta- 
blished and  carried  on  by  Europeans;  but 
it  is  eertaioly  probable,  that  in  the  course 
of  tiase,  the  natives  will  arrive  at  such  per- 
fection in  many  of  those  trades,  as  not  to 
render  it  vrorth  the  while  of  European 
workmen  to  remain  in  India ;  certainly 
not  as  a  source  of  wealth  to  be  carried 
back  to  England,  but  probably  as  sufficient 
to  induce  them  to  remain  altogether  in 
India,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  their 
trade  in  India,  rather  than  in  England. 

Having  informed  the  Committee  that 
the  workmen  of  the  country  are  so  apt, 
and  so  ingeniousi  and  that  there  are  some 
natives  that  have  capital,  will  not  those 
natives  who  look  after  profit,  set  up  those 
trades  which  have  been  learnt  by  the  other 
artificers,  and  probably  execute  that  pur- 
pose in  a  short  time,  and  materially  dimi- 
nish and  ultimately  put  an  end  to  the  im- 
port of  most  of  the  articles  from  England, 
of  which  the  materials  are  found  there  ?— 
I  believe  that  it  will  be  a  considerable  pe- 
riod before  any  native  workmen  can  he 
made  equal  to  the  European  workmen ;  in 
many  cases,  it  is  foood  cheaper  to  employ 
ao  European  workman^  although  hta  waga 
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«ro  cooftidtnibly  greater*  than  iWe  oC  a 
native*  partly  on  account  of  bi»  po««eMiog 
h'lB  trade  better,  and  partly  Wa«ise  tbe 
robiutoeas.of  their  frame  enablet  them  to 
go  tbroQgh  a  great  deal  mora  work  than 
can  be ezpteted  fnomany native ; .  I  also 
thinks  that  ia  casea  where  an  European 
and  anatite  have  aofficient  capital  to  em- 
ploy in  any  of  tboae  trades,  that  tbe  Eu- 
ropean, Irom  his  superior  science,  inge- 
nuity, and  industry,  will  genecaily  get 
the  better  of  the  nati?e  ;  there  are  some 
trades,  pariiculariy  those  in  steel  and  in 
iron,  which  I  believe,  in  consequence  of 
the  climate,  can  neve^  in  India  reach  that 
degree  ef  perfection  which  they  have 
refkcj^etjr  in  this  country ;  such  I  know  to 
be  the  ^pinion  of  the  officers  of  artillery 
employed  in  the  ordnance  department; 
and  tbe  same  as  to  the  coach«makera  at 
Madras  gnd  Calcutta* 

You  make  that  disiinclion,  that  those 
handicraft  trades  that  require  great  strength 
of  oiMscle,  such  as  working  in  forges,  may 
not  be  carried  to. that  perfection  in  India 
by  native  workmen,  but  all  others  that  do 
not  require  that  robust  frame,  and  that  re* 
quire  oi)(y  ingenuity,  application  and  so* 
briety,  if^hich  it  is  understood  you  have 
attributed  .to  the  natives  superior  to  tbe 
British,  o^ay  it  not  be  expected,  in  conse- 
quence of  that,  that  the  importation  of 
such  articles  may  materially  decrease  ?— 
Although  I  am  willing  to  allow,  that  the 
natives  of  India  are  superior  to  the  Euro- 
peans in  sobriety,  I  do  npt  recollect  to 
have  stated  that  they  were  superior  in  in- 
dustry and  ingenuity  ;  it  must  also  be  re- 
collected, that  although  the  natives,  of 
India  are  ingenious  in  imitating  any  thing 
that  is  placed  before  them,  they  are  gejie* 
rally  incapable  of  making  those  improve- 
ments in  tbe  several  branches  of  handicraft 
trade  that  appears  to  be  always  in  a  pro- 
gressive state  of  improvement  in  England ; 
some  improvements  may  originate  in  India 
from  the  European  trades* people;  and 
such  as  have  taken  place  in  the  mother 
country,  will  be  immediately  followed  by 
European  artisans  in  India,  of  course,  those 
improvements  will  gradually  and  slowly 
find  their  way  among  the  natives ;  but  as 
they  will  commence  among  tbe  Europeans 
in  India,  this  cause  appears  to  me  sumcient 
to  secure  to  the  European  artisans  in  India, 
uniform  superiority  ofer  the  natives  em- 
ployed in  similar  trades. 

Most  not  those  natives  who  are  employ- 
ed under  those  British  artisans  learn  all 
those  improvements!  whatcTer  they  may 
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be,  thslarecexermsefl  by  those  Bntish  .ar- 
tisans, those  now  in  use,  and  those  that 
may  hereafter  be  brought  from  Europe?'^ 
As  long  as  the  natives  continue  to  be  em* 
ployed  by  the  Europeans,  they  will  cer^ 
tainly  adopt  the  improvements  that  may 
be  made  in  any  Qf  the  trades ;  but  the 
question  which  has  been  put  to  me,  rather 
refers  to  natives  setting  up  establishments 
of  this  kind  with  their  own  capital,  and 
not  employed  as  journeymen  by  European 
mastera   . 

The  question  refers  to  these  natives  who 
have  learned  the  improvements  at  present 
in  use  in  India,  and  who  will  naturally 
learn  whatever  other  improvements  are 
introduced. .  Will  not  natives  who  have 
capital  employ  other  natives  who  have 
learnt  all  those  improvements,  aud  will 
they  not  be  able  to  make  all  those  articles 
so  much  cheaper  as  to  undersell  the  Eng- 
liab  ?— il  believe  that  in  almost  all  cases, 
tbe  native  workmen  would  prefer  being 
employed  by  European  masters  than  by 
natives,  partly  because  they  will  be  more 
regularly  paid,  and  partly  because  the^ 
would  have  the  means  of  learning  their 
trade  sooner  and  better  than  under  native 
masters. 

Are  you  sufficiently  acquainted  with  tha 
materials  produced  in  Hindostan,  to  know 
whether  nearly  all  those  proanced  in  Eu- 
rope may  not  be  produced  there,  except 
British- wool  ?— I  have  already  stated,  that 
I  do  not  think  any  of  the  manufactures  in 
steel  and  iron,  with  the  exception  of 
swords  made  in  a  particular  part  of  India^ 
can  be  brought  to  that  degree  of  perfec* 
tion  which  now  exists  in  England  ;  and  I 
am  not  acquainted  with  many  other  arti« 
cles  of  manufacture  in  which  any  rivalry 
could  take  place,  except  in  such  articles 
as  carriages,  and  in  the  tannery  lino,  thai 
are  consumed  principally  by  the  Eoropean 
inhabitants  in  India. 

.  You  have  mentioned,  that  in  tlie  bousee 
of  the  higher  Mnssnlmen,  many  articles  of 
Eoropean  manufacture  were  to  be  seen  ; 
do  you  know  whether  those  articles  wera 
wholly  purchased  by  them,  or  whether 
they  were  presents  on  the  part  of  the  Bri* 
tish  ?— I  believe  that  the  greater  part  of 
the  articles  of  European  manufacture  to  be 
seen  in  the  houses  of  the  higher  classes  of 
tbe  MosBolmen  at  Hydrabad  were  pur- 
chased,  and  not  presents. 

The  comelies  being  so  cheap,  and  hav* 
ing  been  represented  to  be  in  many  re- 
specu  more  useful,  is  it  probable  that  Bri- 
tish red  cloth  can  come  into  general  use 
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pirej  ami  who  may  go  there  under  parlia- 
mentary enactment,  mav  not  be  more 
liable  to  commit  irreguiarities  and  tio- 
lencea  against  the  aativea  than  any  other 


among  the  mass  of  the  natiTes  f — I  believe, 
aa  far  as  1  am  acquaiHted  with  the  subject, 
that  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impouible 
to  introduce  into  India  any  species  of 
woollens,  either  red  cloth,  or  cloih  of  any 
Uther  colour,  which  wootd  he  cheaper,  and 
more  useful  than  the  comely. 

Have  not  Europeans,  in  point  of  fact, 
penetrated  clandestinely  into  the  interior  1  than  those  of  any  other  nation  to  eoamit 


of  India  ?— I  believe  that  many  individual 
Europeans  have  succeeded  in  penetrating 
clandestinely  into  different  parts  of  the  in* 
terlor  of  India. 

Is  it  not  your  opinion,  that  going  one  or 
two  together  they  might  penetrate,  when, 
if  they  attempted  to  go  in  bodies  there 
would  be  a  moral  certainty  of  their  being 
stopped  ^ — One  European  endeavouring  to 
penetrate  into  the  interior  of  the  country, 
IS  liable  to  detection ;  and,  of  course,  it 
would  be  almost  impossible  for  any  body 
of  Europeans  to  travel  through  the  country 
without  immediate  detection. 

Is  it  not  probable,  that  in  case  a  despe- 
rate, or  turbulent,  or  intriguing  European 
might  have  a  strong  interest  to  get  into 
the  interior,  he  might  succeed,  notwith* 
standing  any  restrictions  that  might  be  de- 
vised in  those  parts  of  the  country  which 
are  under  British  influence  ?— I  certainly 
conceive,  that  any  one  European,  what- 
ever be  his  character,  who  is  acquainted 
with  the  language  of  the  country,  and  with 
the  roads  over  which  he  is  to  trat el,  by 
disffoising  himself  and  travelling  in  the 
night,  could  at  all  times  pass  through  the 
country,  without  incurring  anv  consider- 
able risk  of  detection,  eten  through  the 
Company's  possessions* 

Supposing  the  foreign  settlements,  that 
is,  the  settlements  belonging  to  the  Dutch, 
Danes,  and  French,  were  restored  to  those 
several  nations,  are  they  not  at  present  sur- 
rounded by  the  British  territories,  and,  of 
course,  is  it  not  nearl v  impossible  for 
them  to  penetrate  into  the  country,  if  the 
Britiah  police  do  their  duty  ?— Those  set- 
tlements are  certainly  surrounded  by  pro- 
vinces under  the  British  government ;  and 
although  it  would  be  difficult  for  any  fo- 
reigner, and  particularly  if  he  was  unac- 
quainted with  the  language  of  the  coun- 
try, to  penetrate  through  the  Company's 
provinces,  I  still  think,  a  single  European, 
acquainted  with  the  language,  and  being 
able  to  avail  himself  of  the  disffuises  under 
which  be  may  pass  through  uie  country, 
may  escape  detection. 

Do  you  imagine  or  not,  that  English- 
aian«  considering  Hindostao  as  their  em- 


foreigners,  who  will  find  vomuch  difiicaUy 
in  c;oing  into  the  interior,  and  being  per- 
mitted to  remain  there  ? — I  have  alwajri 
observed,  that  Englishmen   are  more  apt 


violences  in  foreign  countries ;  and  thia  I 
believe  to  be  the  case  in  India,  as  in  every 
other  country  foreign  to  England  ;  it  is 
also  probable;  that  the  foreigners,  living;, 
as  it  were,  under  iuflerance  in  India, 
would  be  less  liable  to  insult  the  natives 
than  an  Englishman,  considering  India  as 
part  of  the  British  empire. 

Do  you  consider  that,  practically  speak- 
ing, if  British  subjects  go  to  India  undar  a 
parliamentary  enactment,  it  way  not  be 
necessary,  considering  the  odium  that  at- 
tends the  magistrates,  and  even  the  an- 
preme  government  of  India,  sending  Bri* 
tish  subjects  or  Europeans  out  of  the  cooo- 
try,  also  to  make  a  parliamentary  enact- 
ment In  order  to  strengthen  the  hands 
of  government  there^  that  anv  irregulari* 
ties  or  violences  committed  by  them 
against  the  natives  should  be,  ^pso  .^ctfo, 
followed  bv  a  removal  f^om  the  country, 
subject  to  that  being  remitted  by  the  gover- 
nor-general ?^  think  that,  in  every  case, 
it  would  be  absolutely  necessary  to  invest 
the  local  government  of  India  with  the 
power  of  removing  from  India  any  British 
subjects  who  may  be  guilty  of  violence 
and  improper  conduct. 

Has  not  the  supreme  government  in 
India  that  power  at  this  moment?— I  be- 
lieve it  has. 

You  mentioned  in  the  course  of  your 
examination  yesterday,  two  instances,  and 
the  only  two  within  your  knowledge,  of 
merchants,  or  rather  shopkeepers,  pro- 
ceeding to  Hydrabad  in  pursuance  of  a 
plan  and  object  whtch  the  government  in 
India  seemed  to  have  in  view,  forthe  ex- 
tension of  the  sale  of  European  auMiuAke* 
tares;  do  you  know  whether  the  mer- 
chants who  reside  in  India,  chiefly  at  the 
presidencies,  commonly  resort  to  the  inte- 
rior for  the  purposes  of  their  trade,  whea 
not  sanctioned  or  encouraged  by  any  par- 
ticular object  on  the  part  of  government  ? 
—I  believe  that  it  is  the  general  custom  of 
aH  houses  of  agency,  and  other  traders,  at 
the  different  presidencies  in  India,  to  em* 
ploy  native  agents  in  conducting  their 
commercial  transactions  in  the  interior  of 
the  country,  the  method  usually  pursued 
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being  to  hare  a  coofidential  native  agent 
belonging  to  the  house,  who  is  generally 
entraited  with  the  Belection  of  other  native 
and  tubordinate  agents  in  carrying  on  all 
their  commercial  transaction!  in  the  inte- 
rior of  the  country. 

It  it  not  found  by  experience*  that  this 
branch  of  the  trade  of  India  is  generally 
carried  on  better  and  cheaper  by  native 
agency  ?— I  believe  that  the  mode  above 
described  has  been  universally  found  to 
be  at  once  cheaper  and  more  efficient  than 
the  employment  of  European  agents  for 
aimilar  purposes. 

Under  these  circumstances,  do  you  con- 
ceive that  any  new  traders  repairing  to 
India,  under  the  proposed  opening  of  the 
trade,  could  have  any  pariicular  motives 
for  going  in  any  numbers  into  the  interior, 
seeing  that  the  interest  of  such  traders  and 
merchants  almost  constantly  confine  them 
to  the  presidencies  and  principal  sea« 
poru^ — I  should  conceive  that,  all  new 
traders  going  to  India,  who  understood 
their  own  interests,  and  were  willing  to  be 
inatmcted  by  the  experience  of  those  al- 
ready established  in  trade  in  India,  would 
prefer  the  employment  of  native  agents  in 
the  interior,  to  ^ropean,  and  that  there* 
fore  it  would  not  be  very  probable  that  the 
establishment  of  any  number  of  houses  of 
business  at  the  presidencies  and  the  prin- 
cipal sea-ports,  would  lead  to  the  employ- 
ment of  European  agents  in  the  interior  of 
the  country. 

You  are  understood  to  have  stated  in  a 
former  part  of  your  examination,  that  the 
Americans  who  repair  to  India  for  the  par- 
poses  of  trade,  have  not  settled  to  your 
knowledge,  either  at  the  presidencies  in 
India,  or  have  penetrated  into  the  interior, 
but  have  appeared  merely  as  port  traders; 
this  being  the  ordinary  coorM  of  carrying 
on  the  trade  on  the  part  of  the  Americans, 
0>ay.  it  not  be  expected  from  the  intelli- 
gence of  British  merchanu,  that  they 
wojold  observe  a  similar  course  of  proceed- 
ing ?— In  answering  the  question  which 
has  been  alluded  to,  I  stated  to  the  Com- 
mittee, that  I  knew  nothing  respecting  the 
American  merchants  and  traders  from  my 
own  personal  observation ;  hot  from  never 
having  seen  any  Americans  settled  at  the 
presidencies,  or  having  met  them  in  the 
interior  of  the  country,  I  believe  they  are 
known  in  India  merely  as  port  traders ; 
and  I  shouU  conceive,  that  as  there 
wpald  be  no  necetf  ity  for  British  ner« 
cbaau  to  deviate  from  a  system  which  has 
Utheno  been  fonnd  adequate  to  all  the 


purposes  of  commercial  interconrse  with 
the  interior  of  India,  they  would  probably 
follow  the  example  of  the  Americans,  and 
not  employ  European  agents  in  the  inte- 
rior of  the  country. 

Have  the  goodness  to  state  to  the  Cpm- 
mittee,  from  your  knowledge  of  India  ge- 
nerally,  and  particularly  of  the  climate^ 
whether  you  think  Europeans  could  travel 
into  the  interior  of  the  country,  without 
exceedingly  great  inconvenience  and  risk^ 
unless  they  had  a  suitable  conveyance^ 
and  accommodation  for  the  purpose,  such  aa 
a  horse,  palanquin,  tf nt,  .&c.  ?-*!  think 
Europeans  of  the  lower  clMses  might 
travel  through  the  interior  of  the  coun- 
try without  much  inconvenience,  alt* 
houffh  they  were  not  supplied  with  any 
of  the  accommodations  above  mention- 
ed ;  but  in  some  parts  of  the  country, 
they  would  of  course  be  exposed  to 
considerable  personal  risk ;  on  the  other 
hand,  persons  in  a  higher  sphere  of  life, 
such  as  for  instance,  the  gentlemen  whom 
I  have  generally  seen  employed  in  bouses 
of  agency,  could  not  travel  through  the 
interior,  of  the  country  without  the  means 
of  conveyance,  and  tents  to  secure  them 
against  the  effccu  of  the  climate. 

Would  not  an  European  attempting  to 
penetrate  clandestinely  into  the  country 
on  foot,  incur  great  risks  to  his  health  m 
well  as  to  his  person,  from  the  nature  of 
that  climate,  and  the  total  want  of  accom* 
modation  upon  the  road  ? — I  think  it  pro* 
bable,  that  in  a  climate  such  as  that  of 
lodia,^  any  European  travelling  through 
the  country  without  adequate  means  of 
accommodation  might  expose  his  health* 
besides  bis  person;  but  this  would  be 
more  particularly  the  case  in  certain  sea- 
sons of  the  year,  and  through  ceruin  parts 
of  the  country. 

If  such  European  carried  money  or 
goods  with  him  to  pay  his  expences  on 
the  road,  would  he  not  be  liable  to  be 
robbed  an^even  murdered  by  the  Pindar- 
ries  and  other  numerous  plunderers  in  tha 
Mahratta  and  Nixam's  country  ?— In  soma 
parts  of  the  Deccan,  particularly  in  thoaa 
provinces  that  are  infested  by  the  Pindar- 
ries,  Naichs,  Bheels  and  other  freehooten» 
any  Euro|»ean  travelling  with  money  and 
goods,  without  being  escorted  by  a  guard* 
would  run  considerable  risk  of  being  piuo* 
dered  of  his  goods,  and  perhap  of  being 
murdered ;  but  the  danger  would  not  be 
so  great  in  those  parts  of  the  conntry  thol 
are  cultivated,  and  where  the  go? emor  ex* 
ercises  sopneme  aotbority. 
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Did  you  bear,  during  your  residence  in 
India,  of  various  attempts  made  by  Euro* 
pean  deserters  to  penetrate  into  the  inte- 
rior, and  of  their  bein^  generally,  if  not 
always  intercepted  r^^Wbile  I  was  resi- 
dent, at  Hydrabad,  there  were  not  many 
cases  of  desertion  occurred ;  but,  almost 
in  every  instance,  the  deserters  eflected 
their  escape  to  some  distance  from  the  ca- 
pital, and  established  themselves  in  the 
service  of  some  one  or  other  of  the  jag- 
hiredars  in  the  Ueccsn  ;  it  however  gene- 
rally happened,  that  I  obtained  a  know- 
ledge of  their  route  and  place  of  conceal- 
ment, and  by  an  application  through  the 
Nizam  to  the  jaghiredars^  succeeded  in 
recovering  the  deserters ;  in  one  or  two 
instances  it  was  not  in  my  power  to  detect 
them,  and  in  one  case  it  became  necessary 
to  threaten  a  jaghiredar  by  the  employ- 
ment of  a  military  force,  before  1  c6uld 
obtain  his  release. 

The  cases  alluded  to  in  the  preceding 
Answer,  it  is  presumed,  have  reference  to 
desertions  from  the  force  at  Hydrabad;  do 
you  know  of  any  similar  attempts  having 
been  made  by  European  deserters  to  pe- 
trate  into  the  interior  from  either  of  the 
presidencies  or  military  stations  on  the 
coast  ? — I  really  cannot  recal  to  my  recol- 
lection any  cases  of  a  similar 'description 
of  which  I  could  state  the  particulars  to  the 
Committee,  excepting  the  caa^of  aFrench 
officer  who  broke  bis  parole  and  escap- 
ed from  Pondicherry,  and  had  established 
himself  either,  in  the  Ni:(;am's  or  the  Mah- 
ratta  country,  before  the  government  could 
prevail  upon  the  prince  to  deliver  him  up 
to  the  resident  at  the  court ;  I  am  not  quite 
clear  whether  at  Hydrabad  or  Poonah : 
another  case  occurred  at  Poonah,  where 
two  or  three  French  officers  had  made 
their  way  to  the  city  of  Poonah^  and  re- 
mained concealed  there  for  some  time 
before  the  resident  became  acquainted 
with  the  fact  of  their  being  there;  and  it 
was  not  till  after  a  vexatious  negociation 
of  two  or  three  weeks,  that  the  Peishwah 
or  his  minister  could  be  prevailed  upon  to 
deliver  them  up;  it  has  also  occurred  to 
mv  predecessor  at  Hydrabad  and  to  my- 
•elf,  to  find  Europeans  in  different  parts  of 
the  Deccan  who  had  deserted  many  years 
before,  and  who  either  were  detected  or 
delivered  themselves  op,  in  the  hope  of 
their  crime  being  pardoned. 

Were  those  Europeans  delivered  up  to 
the  British  governitient  in  ponuance  of 
the  treaty  now  in  force,  which  prohibits 
tbp  emplo^oiem  pf  Europeans  in  tbe  ser* 


vices  of  the  Nizam  and  the  Peisbwafa, 
without  the  permission  of  the  British  go* 
verr)menl?— The  French  officer,  alluded 
to  in  the  first  case,  was  delivered  op  be- 
fore the  conclusion  off  the  treaty  contain- 
ing that  stipulation ;  the  French  officers 
al  Poonah  were  delivered  up  in  conse- 
quence of  the  resident's  insisting  on  the 
Peishwah's  fulfilment  of  that  particular 
stipulation  in  his  last  treaty  ;  in  the  other 
instances,  it  was  not  necessary  to  appeal 
to  the  Nizam's  government,  as  the  de- 
serters alluded  to  were  either  detected  by 
parties  of  the  Company's  troops,  or  voion* 
tarily  delivered  themselves  up. 

Did  you  hear,  during  your  residence  in 
India,  of  the  escapes  of  French  prisoners 
from  Bombay,  and  of  ^heir  having  at- 
tempted unsuccessfully  to  penetrate  into 
the  Mahratta  country  ?->-The  only  case  of 
that  description  of  which  I  heard,  was  one 
that  took  place  during  the  peace  «f 
Amiens;  and  though  I  have  no  distinct 
recollection  of  the  circa mstances,  I  believe 
that  some  French  officers  or  soldiers  did 
attempt  to  penetrate  -  from  the  sea  coast 
into  the  interior  of  the  Mahratta  country, 
and  were  intercepted,  as  far  as  mj'  recol- 
lection serves  me,  on  the  frontier  between 
the  Concan  and  the  Ballawit  Mahratta 
territory. 

Are  you  acquainted  with  an  attempt 
made  during  the  course  of  this  war  by  the 
French^  to  land  adventurers  on  the  coast 
of  the  Concan  from  a  small  vessel  called 
the  Passe  par  Tout,  and  of  those  adven- 
turers having  been  given  up  on  the  strong 
remonstrances  of  the  late  resident  at  Poo- 
nah, and  surrendered  to  tbe  British  go- 
vernment agreeably  to  treaty  ?— -I  confess 
I  do  not  recollect  the  circumstances  which 
are  alluded  to  in  the  question  that  is  pot. 

Could  any  Europeans,  in  the  present 
state  and  circumstances  of  the  Deccan, 
perform  any  active  duties  in  the  service 
of  a  jaghiredar,  without  a  knowledge  of  a 
vigilant  resident  at  the  court  of  tbe 
Nizam  ?— I  think  that  it  woald  be  very 
possible  for  one  or  more  Europeans  to  be 
employed  by  a  jaghiredar,  in  the  training 
and  disciplining  of  his  troops  for  some 
time,  without  the  intelligence  of  sach  a 
circumstance  reaching  a  resident,  however 
vigilant,  particularly  if  tbe  government  of 
the  Niaam  were  disposed  to  enconrage 
their  concealment. 

Considering  that  tbe  Europeans  left 
from  M.  Raymond's  corps  in  the  Nisam's 
service,  as  referred  to  in  a  former  part  of 
your  extminationi  may  have  formed  coin 
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nectiont  more  or  less  inttoiate  daring 
their  residence  in  thftt  country,  do  not  you 
consider  their  case  to  be  very  diflerem 
from  an  attempt  now  made  on  the  part  of 
strancers  to  penetrate  into  the  interior  in 
search  of  employment  ?— I  certainly  con- 
sider the  cases  to  be  very  different ;  I  only 
in«*ntion  the  fact  alluded  to  in  the  ques- 
tion, to  show  the  posaibility  of  Europeans 
living  in  the  Nizam's  dominions,  and 
being  employed  in  his  serrice,  without 
the  knowle'dge  of  the  resident  at  bis  high- 
ness's  court. 

Did  those  Europeans  alluded  to  do  any 
particular  mischief  to  the  public  interest, 
in  the  service  in  which  they  were  em- 
ployed, previous  to  detection  by  you  ?-^I 
cannot  say  that  they  did  any  particular 
mtsehief  of  such  a  natnre-as  to  attract  my 
attention ;  but  they  naturally  persefere^ 
in  retaining  the  forms  and  usages  of  the 
French  service,  in  employing  the  French 
MTords  of  command,  and  probably  in  keep- 
ing up  amon^t  the  natives  under  their 
command,  their  attachment  to  that  nation, 
by  the  officers  of  which  they  bad  been 
raised  and  commanded ;  this  was  proved 
by  the  resolute  determination,  on  the  part 
of  the  men,  to  resist  the  introduction  of 
the  English  system  of  exercise  and  words 
of  command ;  and  if,  before  the  reform 
which  afterwaids  took  place,  it  had  been 
possible  to  have  excited  any  considerable 
disturbance  in  the  country,  or  that  the 
country  had  been  invaded  by  any  other 
prince,  or  that  hopes  had  been  held  out  of 
any  co«operation  from  the  French  power, 
I  conceive  that  in  either  of  those  cases, 
considerable 'mischief  might  have  resulted 
from  the  continuance  in  the  Nizam's  aer* 
vice  of  the  foreigners  whom  I  have  men- 
tioned ;  there  were  many  persons  amongst 
those  officers,  some  of  good  character,  and 
others  perfectly  inoffensive;  but  I  had 
them  all  removed,  both  from  the  Nizam's 
service  and  the  territories,  upon  a  gene- 
ral priaciple.-^Previoasly  to  the  treaty  of 
offensive  and  defensive  alliance  between 
the  Nizam  and  the  Company  in  the  year 
1798,  these  corps  were  almost  entirely 
officered  by  French  and  other  foreign 
officers ;  1  believe  thare  were  one  or  two 
Enalishmen  amongst  those  officers. 

Did  those  officers  find  their  way  into 
^he  Nizam's  service  previously  to  the 
treaty  by  which  his  highness  is  restricted 
from  the  employment  of  European  offi- 
cers, and  also  previously  to  the  present 
regulations  in  force  in  India,  which  pre- 
f «at  Kfluopeans  froon  trarelling  through 


the  country  without  a  regular  passport  ?-^ 
I  believe  that  the  greater  number  of  those 
officers  had  been  with  the  corpft  alluded 
to,  during  the  period  that  M.  Raymond 
and  M.  Feron  commanded;  and  1  do  not 
recollect  more  than  two  or  three  instances 
where  the  officers  had  joined,  since  the 
destruction  of  Raymond's  corps,  and  those 
instances,  if  I  recollect  right,  were  half- 
cast  men  from  Pondicherry. 

Through  what  channels  do  you  suppose 
those  foreigners  found  their  way  to  India, 
and  into  the  service  of  the  Nizam  ?-*I  be- 
lieve that  most  of  them  cane  from  Potidi* 
cherry,  direct  to  Hydrabad,  on  being  sent 
for  by  M.  Raymond,  or  going  to  Hydra- 
bad  m  search  of  employment;  some  of 
them  came  from  the  employment  of 
Scindiah,  Holkar,  and  other  Mahratta 
chieftains. 

Had  it  come  to  your  knowledge  whether 
any  serious  disturbances  ever  occurred  in 
the  interior  of  the  country,  from  the  in* 
trodnction  of  those  foreign  Europeans  Into 
the  iervice  of  the  Nizam  ? — I  never  heard 
of  any  serious  disturbances  having  occdr- 
red  within  the  territories  of  the  Nizam, 
from  the  introduction  or  employment  of 
the  officers  in  question ;  the  fact  was,  that 
M.  Raymond  is  a  man  of  considerable 
talents,  who  held  a  very  high  command, 
was  supported  in  his  authority  by  the 
Nizam's  gofernment,  had  large  estates 
^conferred  upon  him  for  the  support  of  the 
troops  under  his  command,  and  both  over 
the  military  force  and  the  districts  belong- 
ing to  him,  exercised  an  absolute  and 
almost  independent  power. 

If  the  settlemenu  and  factories  in  India, 
heretofore  held  by  the  French,  Dutch, 
and  Danes,  should  again  he  restored  to 
those  powers,  would  the  same  facilities 
for  introducing  foreign  Europeans  from 
those  settlements  into  the  interior  of  India, 
again  present  themselves  ?— If  the  settle- 
ments belonging  to  the  French,  Dutch, 
and  Danes,  were  restored  to  those  powers* 
I  do  not  conceife  that  the  same  facilities 
would  take  place  in  the  introduction  of 
fbrei^ers  from  those  settlements  into  the 
interior  of  the  country,  partly  because  the 
authority  of  the  Company's  government 
over  their  own  possessiona  has  been  con- 
siderably increased,  and  because  in  con- 
sequence of  the  late  treaties  of  allianco 
between  the  Company  and  the  native 
states,  the  residents  at  the  courts  of  the 
native  princes  are  enabled  to  exercise 
much  more  vigilant  and  efficient  cootroul 
than  they  wero  formerly  emblad  lo  do« 
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If.  British  subjecU  were  to  find  their 
way  ioto  the  country,  do  you  think  that 
there  is  any  greater  reason  to  apprehend 
disorderly  conduct  from  them  than  from 
any  other  Europeans  or  Americans?-—! 
do  not  believe  that  the  Americans  have 
found  their  way  into  the  interior  of  the 
country  ;  with  respect  to  other  foreigners^ 
they  have  generally  penetrated  intO/  the 
interior  of  the  country  for  the  purpose  of 
being  employed  in  the  service  of  some 
one  or  other  of  the  native  princes  of  India, 
and  as  they  are  there  under  a  strict  mili- 
tary discipline^  no  disturbance  is  likely  to 
take  place  ;  but  the  case  would  be  diffe- 
rent, if  foreign  or  British  adventurers  were 
to  range  over  the  country  without  any 
particular  object,  or  being  employed  in 
any  regular  corps  in  the  service  of  any  of 
the  native  princes. 

Did  the  British  officers  of  the  subsidiary 
forces  at  Hvdrabad  or  Jaolna,  conduct 
themselves  to  your  knowledge^  in  an  un- 
ruly or  unbecoming  manner  towards  the 
natives  of  those  countries? — I  do  not  re- 
collect any  instances  of  the  British  officers 
belonging  to  the  subsidiary  force,  either 
at  Hydrabad  or  Jaulna,  conducting,  themt- 
aelves  in  a  violent  or  unruly  manner  to- 
wards the  natives  of  the  country ;  of 
course,  some  slight  disputes  and  quarrels 
have  taken  place  during  the  course  of  my 
residence  at  Hydrabad,  which  are  of  too 
trifling  a  nature  to  intrude  upon  the  notice 
of  the  Committee. 

When  excesses  of  the  description  al- 
luded to  do  ocQori  are  they  not  commonly 
the  .acts  of  hot-headed  or  violent  young 
men  ?^-Almost  always;  I  have  scarcely 
known  any  officer  who  has  resided  a  few 
years  in  India,  and  become  even  slightly 
acquainted  with  the  language  and  habits 
of  the  natives,  who  has  shown  any  dispo^^ 
aition  lo  conduct  himself  in  a  violent  or 
unbecoming  manner  towards  the  natives. 

Bo  you  think  that  a  sober  calculating 
merchant,  is  as  likely  to  commit  excesses 
of  this  description  as  a  person  who  has  not 
Ike  same  motives  of  private  interest  and 
calmer  habits  to  restrain  him  ?*-!  do  not 
•onoeive  that  a  sober  calculating  merchant 
^gaged  in  business,  whose  interest  it 
Bsust  evidently  be  to  conciliate  the  natives, 
woold  be  likely  to  violate  or  infringe 
Ikeir  religious  habits  and  prejudices;  but 
il  must  be  considered  that  the  officers  in 
the  army,  although  perhapn  more  inclined 
to  excesses  than  merchants,  are  freqwMitly 
mtraioed  from  them  by  the  dincipline  in 
wbicb  they  are  kepi«  siiid  by  the  fear  of 


penalties  and  punishments  to  which  ihcy 
would  be  subject  for  the  slightest  miscon- 
duct. 

In  your  extensive  intercourse  with  the 
natives  of  India*  has  it  come  to  your  know- 
ledge that  such  natives  make  a  wide  dis> 
tinction  in  their  own  minds,  between  the 
mercantile  part  of  the  European  commu- 
nity in  India,  and  the  young  and  wikler 
servants  of  the  King  and  Company  whs 
occasionally  get  {among  them ;  mad  that 
such  natives  can  as  correctly  as  any  peo- 
ple on  earth,  discern  the  particular  motives 
or  principles'  of  conduct  by  which  those 
two  distinct  classes  of  Europeans  are  ac- 
tuated in  their  general  demeanour?-^ 
think  that,  in  general,  the  natives  of  India, 
especially  the  Mussnlroen,  have  naiorally 
a  higher  respect  for  military  men  tlian  tit 
persons  employed  in  trade,  not  (ron  a 
comparison  between  the  individual  charac- 
ters of  officers  end  traders,  but  becauae  ia 
India,  every  gentleman  is  supposed  lo  be 
a  soldier ;  at  the  s^me  time,  I  beliere  that 
there  are  no  description  of  persona  wbe 
are  more  acute  in  distinguishing  the  mo- 
tives and  conduct  of  individuals,  than  the 
generality  of  the  natives  of  India. 

Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  ccMiduct  of 
the  higher  classes  of  JEuropeaos  in  Indiat 
including  the  mercantile  part,  is,  generally 
speaking,  marked  by  a  peyuliar  degree  ii 
forbearance,  consideration*  and  respect  lo 
the  manners  and  habits  of  the  natives; 
and  do  you,  or  do  you  not  think  that  any 
casual  act  of  violence  by  a  wild  yooac 
man,  woold  detract  from  their  general 
good  opinion  of  the  British,  which  this 
conduct  has  established,  or  afiect  ia  their 
estimation,  any  but  the  persons  conaoait- 
ting'the  vk>lence,or  shake  their  confidence 
in  the  higher  and  more  soberly  diapoeed 
part  of  our  countrymen  ?^From  mw  ex- 
perience, I  believe,  that  the  higher  classes 
of  Europeans  in  India,  and  indeed^  aU 
classes  who  have  resided  some  tiaie  ia  thai 
country,  are  distinguished  hy  |^reat  mild* 
ness,  forbearance,  and  liberality  towards 
the  natives  of  India ;  I  do  not  believe  that 
one  or  two  casual  instances  of  exceas^  ea 
the  part  of  the  yonn^  men,  wonM  ahalEe 
the  confidenea  which  is  placed,  by  the  ge« 
nerality  of  the  inhabitants,  in  the  eharac* 
aer  and  disposition  of  the  higher  classes  of 
European  inhabitanu :  at  the  same  tioM  a 
repetition  of  such  instances,  if  not  pre* 
perly  checked  and  punished*  magki  gia- 
dtially  lessen  the  respect,  esteem*  and  aS- 
tac hmeni,  whicli  the  natives  hear  towards 
the  body  ol  fiareiMns  lesidiag  io  Indiih 
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of  ft  timikr  description,  eonceinng  ibat 
tliose  srticles  ere  not  to  much  articles  of 
luxury,  oo  which  wealth  it  generally  ex- 
pended, at  article!  of  conmon  and  ioame- 
diate  ate. 

Woold  not  a  contiderable  tmprovenient 
in  the  circumttancet  and  wealth  of  the  in* 
habitants  of  India,  occasion  more  and 
better  boildtng*,  for  example,  to  be  erect- 
ed, and  a  greater  degree  of  internal  conn 
merce  and  manufacture,  into  which  those 
articles  most  necessarily  enter?— I  con*' 
cei?e  that  the  improvement  of  the  circum- 
stances of  the  inhabitants  of  India,  would 
probably  lead  to  the  building  of  larger 
and  more  commodious  houses  than  they 
occupy  at  present,  not  of  a  different 
fashion,  but  larger  and  more  extensire, 
according  to  their  own  mode  of  building ; 
and  the  same  cause  would,  no  doubt,  lead 
to  more  activity  of  internal  commerce  than 
extends  at  present ;  I  do  not  state  this  ai 
applied  merely  to  India,  but  as  a  natural 
result  of  the  same  cauae  in  ail  parts  of  the . 
world. 

Did  you,  during  your  residence  in  India, 
ever  dress  your  own  personal  servanu  in 
woollen  dresses  ? — While  I  was  resident  at 
Hydrabad,  my  servants,  during  the  cold 
weather,  were  dressed  in  a  livery  of  scar- 
let cloth,  and  in  the  hot  weather  in  cotton 
cloth  or  muslin. 

Do  the  natives  of  India  work  in  steel, 
or  at  all  events,  but  very  indifferently  ?«-i 
All  their  manufactures  in  steel  which  I 
have  seen  appeared  to  me  to  be  very  im- 
perfect, excepting  the  swords,  which  are 
made  in  the  Deccan,  and  in  the  north  part 
of  India,  and  which,  I  believe,  in  temper 
and  other  property,  are  equal  to  the  best 
swords  made  in  any  part  of  the  world. — 
The  only  articles  of  steel  in  use  in  India 
besides  swords,  which  occur  to  me  at  pre- 
sent, are  knives  and  scissars,  which  are 
generally  imported  from  England,  being 
very  superior  to  those  manufactured  in 
India. 

Is  not  the  tochin  conna  of  the  Nisam, 
mentioned  by  you  in  a  former  part  of  your 
examination,  considered  and  exhibited  as 
one  of  the  curiosities  of  his  higbness's  pa- 
lace ? — ^Those  magazines  which,  for  want 
of  another  expression,  I  called  the  tochin 
conna,  are  certainly  never  exhibited  to 
strangers;  it  was  only  by  a  particular 
request  that  I  was  permitted  by  the  Nizam 
to  see  them;  the  room  which  is  more 
particularly  the  tocbin  conna,  or  jewel 
office,  as  containing  such  jewels  and  valu- 
able property  in  use  by  the  prince,  is  cer^* 
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In  a  former  part  of  your  examination 
you  were  understood  to  have  stated,  that 
some  of  the  richer  and  hieher  classes  6f 
Mussulman  at  Hjrdrabad  did  use  European 
commodities,  both  in  their  dress  and  the 
furniture  of  their  houses ;  have  you  reason 
to  suppose  that  other  Mussulmen  would 
not  follow  the  example  of  those  their  su- 
periors, if  they  had  the  means  of  doing  so  ? 
—-Some  of  the  higher  and  wealthier  Mus- 
sulmen at  the  court  of  Hydrabad.  do  cer- 
tainly use  some  articles  of  European  ma- 
nufsctnre  in  their  dress  and  in  the  furni- 
ture of  their  houses,  but  this  has  occurred 
principally  amongst  the  ministers  of  the 
Kizam,  who  from  their  frequent  intercourse 
with  the  resident,  are  perhaps  disposed, 
chiefly  from  motives  of  compliment,  to  fit 
op  their  houses  more  in  the  European  stile 
than  other  persons  who  have  not  the  same 
motives ;  but  during  the  period  of  my  re- 
sidence at  Hydrabad,  I  did  not  perceive 
that  the  fashioii  of  fitting  op  houses  in  the 
European  stile  at  all  increased,  and  I  do 
not  conceive  that  it  would  extend  even  in 
Che  capital,  amongst  those  Mussulmen  who 
lure  not  in  continual  communication  with 
the  resident  at  the  court ;  I  conceive,  that 
one  of  the  principal  causes  why  a  few  of 
the  sobordmate  ministers,  at  Hydrabad, 
followed  some  of  our  customs  was,  in  con* 
sequence  of  the  example  given  to  them  by 
Meer  Ali,  a  Persian  oy  birth,  a  man  very 
much  above  the  common  prejudices  of  his 
countrymen,  who  had  adopted  quite  an 
European  mode  of  thinking,  and  despised 
the  habits  and  customs  of  the  Mussulmen 
in  India. 

Can  you  recollect  what  the  European 
aiticles  were  that  were  so  used  by  those 
higher  Mussulmen?— They  consisted 
chiefly  of  services  of  glass-ware,  china  lus» 
tret,  chintz  coverings  for  sofas,  chintz 
curtains,  and  a  few  articles  of  plate,  ac- 
cording to  European  fashion. 

Are  not  iron,  copper,  steel  and  other 
metals,  consumed  by  natives  of  all  casts 
in  India,  in  a  great  variety  of  articles  of 
common  use  and  necessity  ?•— They  are. 

Would  not  those  articles  be  used  in 
greater  quantities,  if  greater  wealth  was 
more  generally  diffused  among  the  natives 
ofthatcountrv?— It  appeared  tome  that 
the  natives  or  India  were  not  in  want  of 
Any  of  those  articles;  they  had  no  diffi- 
cutty  in  supplying  themselves  with  what- 
ever they  might  require  for  domestic  or 
other  purposes,  and  therefore,  I  do  not  see 
how  the  hicrease  of  their  wealth  would 
lead  to  the  employment  of  more  articles 
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tainly  never  exhibited  by  the  Ntzanii  pfo> 
bably  from  the  fear  of  exciting  the  cupid- 
ity of  those  who  go  lo  see  it. 

May  not  strangers  visiting  the  palace 
from  curiosity,  and  of  known  respecta- 
brlity,  on  an  application  being  preferred 
to  the  Nizam,  or  the  British  resident,  be 
allowed  to  see  this  tochin  conna  ?— •!  do 
not  recollect  any  instance  having  occurred ; 
I  never  thought  of  making  an  application 
of  that  nature ;  and  although  the  Nisam 
might  be  disposed  to  grant  a  particular  re* 
quest  on  the  part  of  the  resident,  I  rather 
believe  that  his  highness  would  consider 
that  an  intrusive  and  unpleasant  rei^uest. 

Exclusive  of  the  European  articles  in 
this  tochin  conna,  has  not  the  Nizam  also 
similarly  in  store,  great  quantifies  of  the 
finer  manufactures  of  other  foreign  coun-  > 
tries,  such  as  shawls,  silks,  kincobs,  jew- 
ellery, &c.  ?«— I  do  not  think  that  the  pre- 
sent Nizam  retains  in  his  storehouses  more 
commodities  of  the  descriptions  alluded  to 
in  the  question  than  are  necessary  for  the 
.  general  consumption  of  himself  and  bis 
large  family;  1  know  that  it  is  frequently 
his  highness's  custom  to  dispose  of  such 
jewels  and  presents,  shawls,  kincobs,  and 
other  articles  of  that  description  as  are 
presented  from  time  to  time  by  the  resi* 
dent  or  principal  natives  of  that  court; 
this  may  however  be  owing  to  the  personal 
character  of  the  present  Nizam,  whose 
ruling  passion  is  avarice. 

H^  notTipppo  a  great  collection  of  these 
articles  as  well  European  as  Asiatic,  at  Se- 
ringapatam  ?<»Tippoo  had  certainly  a  large 
collection  of  articles  of  Indian  manufacture 
and  produce,  as  well  as  European,  in  the 
diifereni  store-rooms  belongmg  to  the 
palace. 

Are  not  these  tochin  connas  considered 
as  containing  a  part  of  the  wealth  of  the 
palace  ?— They  certainly  contain  part  of 
the  wealth  of  the  palace ;  but  I  believe 
the  jewels  not  in  common  use,  those  of 
greater  variety  and  price,  bullion  and 
specie,  are  generally  kept  concealed 
within  the  precincts  of  the  harams,  or  in 
some  safe  part  of  the  palace,  which  is 
known  merely  to  the  prince,  and  one  or 
two  confidential  servants. 

Are  not  those  European  articles,  though 
hoarded  in  a  tochin  conna,  considered 
sources  of  considerable  gratification  to  the 
persons  receiving  them  ? — I  believe  that 
when  such  presents.are  made  to  a  native 
prince,  especially  such  as  are  curious  from 
their  mechanism  or  fashion,  that  they  af- 
ford considerable  gratification  to  the  per- 


eon  to  whom  they  are-presented  ;  the  de- 
gree  of  value  placed  upon  them,  of  coar^, 
will  be  regulated  by  the  disposition  of  the 
prince ;  in  the  case  of  the  Nizam,  it  did 
not  appear  to  roe  that  the  accumulation  of 
European  articles  in  his  tochin  conna  af- 
forded him  any  gratification  whatsoever, 
either  as  a  source  of  wealth  or  amusenc&enL 

Did  not  the  Nizam  make  presents  to  h<s 
favourites  at  court  from  ^vtiiong  ^be  stores 
of  the  tochin  conna  ?— -I  have    already 
stated,  that  the  Njzam  is -of  a  most  parsi- 
monious disposition  ;  he  sometimes  made 
a  few  trifling  presents  to  bis  favourites  and 
confidential  servants  ;  but  in  general,  his 
presents  were  confined  to  those  which  are 
usually  conferred  on  persons  of  dislinciion 
in  receiving  the  investiture  of  lands,  being 
called  to  new  offices,  and  other  occasions, 
where  even  the  amount  and  nature  of  the 
present  is  regulated  by  long  established 
usage. 

Are  not  the  Muisulmen  prone,  from 
natural  disposition,  to  every  species  of 
luxury  and  personal  gratification  ? — The 
Mussulmen  in  general  are  certainly  prone 
to  every  species  of  luxury  and  personal 
gratification. 

Are  you  of  opinion,  that  the  opening  of 
the  trade  with  India  must  necessarily  be 
attended  with  an  unlicensed  and  unre- 
stricted intercourse  of  Europeans  in  that 
country  ? — I  conceive,  that  a  freedom  of 
trade,  calculated  to  produce  every  advan- 
tage that  can  be  derived  from  a  free  trade, 
could  take  place  between  this  country 
and  India  without  incurring  the  necessity 
of  permitting  Europeans  to  traverse  the 
interior  of  India,  or  allowing  them  to  re-> 
main  at  the  presidencies,  unrestricted  by 
the  government. 

In  what  manner  do  you  think  the  in- 
terest of  the  private  European  merchants 
and  agents  already  established  at  the  dif- 
ferent presidencies  in  India  would  be  af- 
fected by  the  proposed  opening  of  the 
trade  with  this  country,  and  the  admission 
of  an  increased  number  of  Euro^aa 
traders  at  those  settlements  ?— I  should 
conceive,  that  the  establishment,  at  tlie 
different  presidencies,  of  a  number  of  new 
houses  of  business,  and  of  persons  em- 
ployed in  trade,  would  be  attended  with 
injurious  consequences  to  the  houses  that 
are  now  there  established ;  as  the  booses 
that  are  ti<xw  at  the  different  presidencies 
absorb  the  whole  of  that  buamcss,  which 
would  be  divided  amongst  a  greater 
number,  if  other  houses  were  to  be  esta- 
blished at  those  presidenciei. 
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Would  not  the  native  rtiet-diantt  and 
I  gents,  and  the  natives  generally,  be  likely 
to  be  principally  benefited  by  the  open- 
ing  of  the  trade  ?-*!  sbotild  conceive,  that 
whatever  advantage  is  to  be  derived  at 
the  different  presidencies  by  traders,  from 
the  opening  of  the  trade,  would  be  derived 
by  the  native  agents,  rather  than  by  (he 
European  houses  of  business,  already  esta- 
blished at  those  presidencies. 

Do   not  you  think  that  improvements 

might  be  made  in  the  various  articles  of 

European  manufacture  sent  to  India,  so  as 

to  render  them  better  adapted  to  the  taste 

of  the  natives,  than  those  now  sent  our, 

which  are  more  particularly  intended  for 

the  use  of  Europeans  ? — 1  certainly  think 

some    improvements    might    take  place, 

both  in  the  fabric  and  selection  of  articles 

for  the  Indian  market,  which  wovid  render 

them  more  suitable  to  the  taste  and  uses  of 

the  natives  of  In^ia  than  those  which  are 

now  generally  exported  to  that  country. 

Would  there  not,  in  your  opinion,  be 
probably  a  greater  sale  among  the  natives 
than  at  present  of  European  manufacture, 
if  they  could   be   supplied   considerably 
cheaper,  so  as  to  come  within  the  means 
of  the  poorer  class  of  the  natives  of  India, 
even  though  they  might  be  inferior  in  qua- 
lity to  those  sent  out  for  the  use  of  Eu- 
ropeans ?— I  conceive,  that  any  consider- 
able reduction  in  the  price  of  European 
goods  sent  out  to.  India,  would  naturally 
produce  a  greater  degree  of  consumption 
of  those  articles ;    but  I  think  that  this 
increase  would  not  be  very  considerable, 
and  that  it  would  tie  limited  until  the  bulk 
of  the  community  in  India  had  adopted 
habits  and  customs  more  similar  to  the 
Europeans  than  they  now  possess. 

What,  in  your  ypinion,  is  the  present 
state  and  circumstances  of  the  natives  of 
India;  is  it  prosperous,  or  otherwise  ? — In 
answering  this  question,  it  is  necessary 
for  me  to  make  a  distinction  between  the 
iababitants  living  under  the  Company's 
government,  and  those  natives  living  under 
the  Mabratta  and  Njzam's  governments, 
with  whose  situation  I  am  more  particu- 
larly acquainted.  With  regard  to  th^  Com- 
pany's government,  I  believe  that  the  fol- 
lowing observation  is  strictly  true,  that  the 
worit  form  of  the  Company  s  government 
it  considerably  better  than  the  best  form 
of  any  Asiatic  government  which  has  been 
■tlabiished  in  India.    The  situation  of  the 
iababitants  under  the  Company's  govern- 
mem,  always  appeared  to  me  to  be  ex- 
tremely prosperous,  when  compared  with 
(VOL.  XXV.)  ^ 


that  of  natives  in  similar  situations,  under 
any  of  the  native  governments ;  and  I  ant 
disposed  to  believe,  that  even  when  com- 
pared with  the  situation' of  similar  classea 
in  any  part  of  Europe,  their  situation  may 
still  be  considered  prosperous;  I  would 
even  venture  to  extend  this  comparison  to 
England  itself,  as  far  as  my  obaervatioa 
reaches. 

Do  you  consider  the  bulk  of  the  people 
in  India  to  be  poor,  or  otherwise  ?-^I  cer- 
tainly do  not  consider  the  great  mass  of 
the  inhabitants  of  India,  particularly  those 
under  the  Company's  government,  ^ 
being  in  a  state  of  poverty  ;  because  the 
price  of  their  labour  beinff  fully  sufficient 
to  purchase  for  themselves  and  their 
families,  is  sufficient  to  support  them. 

Is  not  the  low  price  bf  labour  a  proof  of 
the  poverty  of  the  country  ?— I  do  not 
conceive  the  low  price  of  labour  can  be 
any  proof  of  the  poverty  of  the  country ;  I 
take  the  relation  between  the  price  of  la- 
bour and  the  price  of  food  to  be  the 
standard  by  which  their  poverty  is  to '  be 
measured;  ^ 

To  what  part  of  India  do  you  particu- 
larly allude,  when  you  sp^ak  of  the  great 
prosperity  of  the  bulk  of  the  subjects  of 
the  Company's  government  ?— >I  allude, 
generally,  to  those  parts  of  the  Company 'ti 
dominions  which  I  have  visited,  extending 
from  Calcutta  along  the  northern  circart 
to  the  Carnatic,  the  Carnatic  itself,  and 
the  countries  ceded  by  the  Nizam  to  the 
Company. 

Do  you  conceive  that  the  territories  yoa 
now  allude  to,  are  better  cultivated,  or  the 
inhabitants  in  a  state  of  greater  wealth, 
{generally  speak  ing,  than  the  province  of 
Berar  ?— Generally  speaking,  I  should 
consider  that  part  of  the  country  to  whicli 
I  allude,  to  be  in  a' higher  state  of  cultiva- 
tion than  the  province  of  Bera^,  though 
there  are  certainly  some  parts  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Berar,  which  are  so  favoured  by 
climate,  and  by  the  soil,  as  to  be  as  highly 
cultivated  as  perhaps  any  part  of  the 
world,  producing  rice,  wheat,  barley,  cot- 
ton, oyiuro,  sugar  and  silk. 

D6  you  think  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Mysore  are  not  to  the  full  as  well  off  in 
point  of  circumstances,  and  the  country 
generally  as  well  cultivated,  as '  any  of 
the  districts  subject  to  the  Madras  go- 
vernment ?•— From  all  that  I  have  heard 
of  the  state  of  Mysore,  I  believe. that  that 
part  of  India  is  as  well  cultivated  as  any 
part  under  the  immediate  dominion  of  the 
Company. 

(3P) 
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When  yon  have  stated  that  you  do  not 
consider  the  Hindoos  pooo  because  they 
have  the  means  of  purchasing  the  neces* 
saries  of  life,  do  you  or  not  consider  them 
poor  as  to  their  power  of  purchasing  Bri- 
tish commodities  and  manufactures?—! 
believe  that  it  seldom  falls  to  the  lot  of  the 
getieralrty  of  the  inhabitants  of  any  coun- 
try to  be  able,  to  afford  any  surplus  for 
the  purchase  of  foreign  goods,  especially 
such  as  minister  more  to  their  luxury  and 
enjoyments  than  to  therr  comfort  and  con- 
▼enience ;  in  this  respect  the  inhabitants 
of  India  are  so  far  poor,  that  they  com- 
monly have  not,  afler  providing  for  their 
Ami  lies,  any  money  to  expend  in  goods 
of  European  produce  and  manufacture. 

From  any  remarks  on  Bombay,  when 


you  ^ere  there,  do  you  think  that  thei 

matmers  and  customs  of  Bombay  are  at  all    operation  of  just  and  mild  laws. 
J^milartp  those  in  the  interior  of  thecoun-    ^^^^^^  ^  ^^  ^^„^j  j„  ^ 

try  ?— The  population  of  Bombay  is  per-  \  examined  as  follows: 


baps  formed  of  a  more  extensrve  com- 
mixture of  different  nations  than  any  part 
of  India^  consisting  of  Hindoos,  Parsees, 
Mossulmen,  Chinese,  Arabs,  Armenians, 
Persians,  and  almost  every  class  of  natives 
of  the  peninsula  of  IndiSf  who  are  en^pged 
intradTe. 

Is  there  any  similarity,  or  can  any  ar- 
gument be  drawti  from  the  practices  and 
usages  of  Bombay,  to  what  obtain  in  the 
interior  of  India?— I  should  certainly 
conceive  that  the  population  ofBbibbay, 
formed  as  it  is  of  so  many  different  nations, 
and  placed  in  its  insular  situation,  cannot 
be  assumed  as  a  criterioa  of  judging  of  any 
part  of  the  population  of  Hindostan. 

Was  ilot  the  prosperity  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  Barramahl  considerably  in- 
creased, after  these  districu  were  ceded  to 
the  Cotaapany,  and  placed  under  the  ma- 
nagement o'f  colonel  Read  ?^I  believe 
that  it  wouM  be  difficult  to  find  in  history 
a  more  decided  proof  of  the  good  effects 
of  a  just  and  moderate  government  than 
that  which  was  exhibitdl  in  the  Barra* 
mahl|  while  it  was  under  the  superinten- 
dence of  colonel  Read  :  I  believe  that  in 
the  course  of  five  years,  the  revenues  of 
these  districts  were  more  than  doubled, 
while  the  rents  were  diminished  almost  in 
an  equal  proportion* 

Was  not  the  prosperity  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  countries  ceded  by  the  Nizam 
to  the  Company,  and  placed  under  the 
management  of  colonel  Thomas  Monro, 
also  considerably  increased  ?— I  should  be 
disposed  to  apply  nearly  the  same  obser- 
vation to  those  countries  thai  were  ceded 


by  the  Nisam  to  the  Company,  ^d  placed 
under    the    sirperintendent:e    of  colonel 
Monro,  as  I  have  already  made  respecting 
the  Barramahl ;  when  colonel  Munro  r^ 
ceived  the  possession  of  these  districts,  tht 
country 'was  in  a  state  of  anarchy  andoea* 
fusion,  the  revenue  by  no  maans  prodoc* 
tive,  the  inhabitants  oppressed  by  every 
species  of  tyranny  and  extortion,  and  tbe 
couiitry  infested  by  bands  of  freebooCen 
and  robbers,  which  no   exertion  on  the 
part  of  the  officers  of  tbe  native  govern* 
ment  could  put  down  ;    in  the  course  of 
four  or  five  years,  the  revenaes  were  Dea^ 
ly  doubled,  and  have  since  continued  m 
improve ;  peace  and  order  has  lieen  com* 
pletely  established  throoghbot  every  put 
of  those  districts,  and  instead  of  anopprci* 
sive  government,  they  are  subject  to  tbe 


Mr.^  Gram.]  —  Hare  you  fre^nentlj 
made  voyages  to  India  and  China,  oa 
board  the  regular  abips  of  the  East 
Ipdia  Company  ?*— I  have ;  I  was  fli 
voyases  as  surgeon,  and  four  as  purser,  of 
the  regular  ships.  The  last  was  be tfreeo 
i  and  9  years  ago.  1  have  visited  sloost 
all  parts  of  India ;  particularly  the  three 

e residencies,  Bengal,  Madras,  and  Bom- 
^y :  principally  Bengal,  and  Madru  tod 
China. 

In  assorting  your  investment,  can  yon 
state  what  proportion  yon  nsually  profil- 
ed of  such  articles  as  yon  conceived  to  be 
for  the  consumption  of  the  nativei  of 
India  ?— A  very  small  proportion ;  I»bovU 
suppose  not  one  tenth. 

Of  what  description  were  those' artSclei 
which  you  provided  under  the  concep- 
tion that  they  would  be  used  by  the  Da- 
tives ?— -Principally  glass  ware,  sod  s 
small  quantity  of  hard  ware ;  a  little  fur- 
nhure  for  their  houses,  but  ^try  littltof 
that,  for  such  natives  as  are  conoected 
with  the  Europeans  in  general. 

Can  you  state  from  what  causes  tbe  ntr* 
rowness  of  the  native  demand  for  Eflr(H 
pean  manufactures  arises  ?— The  natir^ 
in  general  do  not  use  Europesn  articles  to 
any  extent. 

Can  you  state  whether,  during  yoor  e<- 
perience  in  this  private  trade,  therewsi  a 
growing  demand  on  the  part  of  the  fl«*'^ 
for  European  manufactares  ?— -I  h«^*  ^ 
experienced  any  growing  denisnfli  ^ 
very  trifling,  since  I  have  known  the  t^ 
ilce»  which  is  SO  years. 
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In  yoar  jodgmenty  have  the  marine  offi* 
cers  of  the  Company  us«i|i  every  exertion 
to  promote^  aa  far  as  in  them  lay,  the  cbn« 
sumption  of  European  manuiacture$  by 
the  natifea  of  India? — I  conceive  they 
hare,  aa  it  was  their  interest  to  do  so. 

Since  your  .retirement  from  the  marine 
■ervice  of  the  Company* .  have  you  bad 
any  experience  in  the  private  ejcport  trade 
to  lodia  ?*->!  have  been  almost  constantly 
engaged  in  the  private  exports  since  that 
txBie* 

In  wha>  manner?— ^In  sending  oi|t 
goods  as  an  agent  to  houses  in  India,  re- 
ceiving orders  from  India  to  send  out 
goods  there  ;  and  I  have  sent  out  very  con- 
siderable investments  on  my  own  account 
as  a  merchant. 

Did  .  those  investments  consist  in  any 
great  degree  of  articles  for  the  native  coo* 
aumptiqn  of  India  ? — ^They  were  generally 
the  same  as  those  carried  out  by  the  com^ 
manders  and  officers  of  the  ships. 

During  your  vvhole  commercial  expe* 
rience  •  in  the  departments  you  have  de- 
scribed, have  you  found  the  encourage* 
ment  for  the  export  of  British  manufac- 
tures to  India  increase  ?-— I  have  not. 

Is  it  known  to  you,  (hat  between  six 
and  seven  years  ago  the  Company  granted 
increased  facilities  foe  the  exportation  of 
British  manufactures  to  India  ?«-I  believe 
they  granted  an  additional  quantity  of 
tonnage  at  that  time.-*Suice  that  time 
many  of  the  restrictions  or  difficulties 
which  we  laboured  under  have  been  re- 
moved ;  we  have  now  greater  facility  than 
we  h^d  at  that  time.— rl  have  found  no 
difficulties  of  any  consequence  of  late  in 
the  exportation  of  European  manofoctures 
to  India. 

Hu  the  exportation  of  European  manu- 
factures  increased  since  the  acquisition  of 
those  facilities  ?-^I  do  not  think  it  has,  in 
any  considerable  degree* 

Has  the  state  of  the  market  in  India  for 
Esropf  an  manufactures  improved,  to  your 
knowledge  ?— To  my  |cnowledge>  the  state 
of  tbe  markets  in  India  for  European  com* 
modities  is  very  bad  indeed. 

Do  you  mean  that  answer  to  extend  up 
to  the  present  time?-*Up  to  the  last  ac- 
counts from  Bengal^  and  for  several  years 
past. 

Weie  there  any.  reasonal)le  hope  of 
profitably  extending  the  export  trade  in 
manafsctures  from  this  country  to  India, 
Would  you,  and  ^  other  traders  in  that  de- 
partQitnt,  increase  the  quantity  of  capital 
which  yon  employ  in  the  proaecntioA  of 


it  ?«— I  conceive  they  would  \  I  would  my* 
self. 

.  In  your,  opinio^,  is  there,  npon  the 
whole^  as  great  a  quantity  of  British  capi- 
tal now  employed  in  the  exportation  of 
European  manufactures  to  India,  as  can 
poujbly  be  employed  in  that  way  with  a 
prospect  of  proUt  ?— I  conceive,  at  present^ 
there  is  a  great  deal  too  much  capital  em* 
ployed  in  that  way. 

If  the  faciliMes  of  export  were  stitl  for* 
Cher  increased,  is  it  your  opinion  that  the 
trade  would  answer?— I  oo  not  think  it 
would  answer. 

On  the  supposition  that  the  Britisb 
trader  were  freely  allowed  to  freight  bis 
own  ship  with  European  manufactures,  is 
it  your  opinion  that  such  a  trader  would 
find  a  sale  for  his  cargo  among  the  na- 
tives of  Ipdia  ?-— I  conceive,  at  present, 
there  are  more  goods  in  India  than  can  be 
disposed  of. 

On  tbe  supposition  that  a  free  trade 
were  established  in  India,  and  that  private 
ships  were  to  be  freighted  with  cargoes  of 
cutlery,  hardware,  and  other  articles, 
which  the  natives  are  known  to  use  in  a 
limited  degree,  is  it  your  opinion  that  such 
export  trade  would  prove  profitable  to  the 
persons  employed  m  itr— I  conceive,  if 
they  were  sent  out  in  any  large  quantities 
it  would  be  almost  a  (olal  Iqss» 

Is  it  your  opinion  that  any  saving  which 
the  private  trader  might  eli'ect,  either  by 
the  cheapness  of  freight,  or  by  the  con- 
venience of  sailing  at  his  own  time,  or  in 
any  other  manner,  by  the  alleged  efficiency, 
of  free  adventure,  would  compensate  for 
the  loss  which  he  might  be  expected  to 
sustain  on  his  salos  in  India? — 'I  should 
conceive,  if  the  trade  were  thrown  open  to 
every  individual,  ai  much  as  he  pleased« 
the  quantity  of  goods  sent  out  would  be  so 
great  they  could  not  find  a. sale. 

In  the  event  .of  an  open  trade,  do  you 
conceive  that  any  expectations  which  tbe  • 
British  manufacturers  may  entertain  of  sa 
increased  market  for  their  produce  in  India 
would  be  realized,  4>r  tbe  reverse? — ^I 
think  it  would  be  the  reverse,  most  un* 
doubted  ly. 

Would  the  private  trader,  exporting 
goods  to  India  in  his  own  vessel,  trade  on 
the  wbbia  as  cheaply  as  the  private  trader 
employing,  under  the  present  system,  a 
given  amount  of  the  privileged  tonnaga 
allowed  by  the  Company  ?— I  de  hot  con«^ 
ceiv^  he  would  save  more  in  going  in  a 
private  vesael  than  under  the  present  sys- 
lem  i  I  alliidtf  to  ^he  captains  and  officeis 
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a  maund,  without  reference  to  the  origioal 
charge.  , 

Dd  the  officers  ofthe  ships  of  the  Com- 
pany usually  purchase  the  articles  which 
constitute  their  inTestments  at  long  cre- 
dits ?— Many  of  them  do;  others  do  not; 
those  who  have  money  pay  for  them. 

When  the  investment  is  laid  in  at  a 
loVig  credit,  is  that  fact  known  to  the 
buyers  in  India  ?— Ibelieve  the  inToices 
are  generally  made  tout  nearly  at  one  rate, 
supposing  twelve  months  credit;  those 
who  have  money  receive  a  discoaat  for 
their  money. 

Are  you  acquainted  with  the  commerce 
of  the  Eastern  or  Malay  Archipelago  ?— 
No,  I  am  not  particularly. 

Have  not  you  visited  those  islands  ?— 1 
have  been  at  some  of  them ;  I  have  gooe 
through  the  Straits  of  Malacca  to  China; 


^ho  save  t^beir  freight ;  •  I  conceive,  that 
the  diffi^rence  of  insurance  and  otiier  ex- 
pences  upon  a  private  vessel,  would  coun« 
terbalance  any  advantage  they  might  re- 
ceive. . 

Supposing  a  merchant  wishing  to  send 
goods  to  India  should  not  freight  a' whole 
ship  with  those  goods,  but  should  wait  till 
the  ship  was  fully  freighted  by  other  tra- 
ders joining  with  him,  would  he  in  that 
tase  gain  any  advantage  by  sailing  at  his 
own  time  ?~-I  conceive  he  would  be  under 
the  s^ame  uncertainty  as' under  the  present 
system  of  the  Company ;  he  must  wait 
till  his  ship  was  loaded,  unless  he  could 
load  the  ship  entirely  himself;  he  would 
not  send  her  with  a  half  cargo. 

On  the  whole  is  it  your  opinion^  that  in 
ihe  event  of  a  free  trade,  the  export  trade 
to  India  could  be  conducted  with  greater 


Tery  little,  particularly  during  war. 

On  the  supposition  that  the  export  trade 
could,  under  the  circumstances  described, 
be  conducted  with  somewhat  greater 
cheapness,  is  it  your  opinion  that  there 
would  be  a  correspondent  extension  of  the 
sale  of  European  commodities  in  the  na- 
tive markets  of  India  ? — I  do  not  conceive 
there  would  be  any  extension,  ibrther  than 
what  there  is  at  present. 

Can  you  state,  whether  the  practice  of 
making  what  are  called  saltwater  invoices 
is  usual  among  the  officers  of  the  Com*> 
pany's  marine  service  ? — I  should  con- 
ceive not  among  any  honest  men,  if  I  un- 
derstand what  is  meant  by  it,  a  false  in- 
voice; I  have  never  known  any  man  of 
respectability  attempt  such  a  thing. 

Explain  what  you  understand  by  the 
term,  a  salt  water  invoice  ?«— I  conceive  a 
false  charge,  an  increased  charge  laid  upon 
the  goods,  which  I  think  no  honest  man 
would  attempt. 

In  point  of  fact,  is  it  usual  with  the 
Company's  officers  to  make  out  false  in- 
voices ?— Not  with  any  men  of  respecta- 
.  bility ;  nor  ip  I  conceive  it  would  have 
any.  avail,  because  every  merchant  of  any 
standing  in  India,  knows  the  price  of 
goods  as  well  as  we  do  in  London. 

Would  it  be  agreeable  or  contrary  to 
the  interest  of  those  officers  to  adopt  such 
fraudulent  practices  ? — In  some  cases  it 
might  be  to  their  advantage;  in  many  it 
would  not;  because  many  goods  are 
bought  at  so  much  a  piece  when  they 
land  there,  or  by  the  weight,  for  instance, 
dead  weight ;  iron,  lead,  or  such  articles, 
are  bought  at  so  much  a  cwt.  or  so  macb 


cheapness  than  at  present  ?^  conceive    but  I  have  not  been  among  the  Eastera 

Islands. 

Have  you  visited  any  of  the  islands  off 
the  eastern  coast  of  Africa  ?— Madagascar 
and  Johanna,  in  particu)ar. 

Have  you  resided  in  any  of  those  is- 
lands ?— -No,  I  never  resided  ;  I  have  been 
there  on  a  voyage  out  to  India,  stopping 
for  provisions* 

Have  you  spent  weeks  there  et  any 
time  ?— .Yes,  one  or  two  weeks  ;  I  think  I 
was  once  li  days  at  Madagascar. 

Are  you  able  to  state,  whether  any  of 
those  islands  are  likely  to  furnish  a  de- 
mand for  European  manufactures  ? — None 
of  them,  in  any  degree. 

Are  the  people  in  a  state  of  barbarism 
or  civilization  ?— -Almost  in  a  state  of  nu- 
dity, with  only  a  piece  of  cloth  about 
them ;  both  in  Madagascar  and  Johanna 
they  use  a  small  quantity  of  cutlery  and 
fire-arms;  and  probably  a  little  coarse 
broad-cloth. 

Is  not  the  government  of  Johanna  the 
most  civilized  of  the  governments  estab- 
lished in  any  of  those  islands  ? — It  is. 

Is  the  island  of  Johanna  likely  to  fur- 
nish a  demand  for  European  articles  ? — I 
should  conceive  it  is  not. 

May  6ih. 

Robert  Morris,  esq.  was  again  called 
in,  and  further  examined  by  the  Com- 
mittee : 


Are  the  Eastern  Islands  amply  supplied 
with  such  British  manufactures  as  they 
require^  and  at  as  cheap  rates  as  emAd  be 
expected  under  the  circumstances  of  an 
open  trade  ?-^I  conceive  they  are  at 
present. 
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Would  or  would  not  a  single  cargo  of 
S50  or  400  tonii  of  British  manufactures^ 
l)e  as  much  or  more  than  sufficient  for  all 
their  demands  } — I  do  not  conceive  they 
vrould  connume  a  single  cargo  of  from  300 
to  400  tons;  it  would  nut  find  purchasers, 
except  at  Java. 

[  if  every  subject  of  the  United  Kingdom 
liad  access  to  the  whole  of  the  Eastern 
Archipebgo,  could  the  successful  export 
of  British  manufactures  be  increased  to 
those  ports  ? — I  do  not  conceire  it  would 
to  any  material  degree. 

If  the  trade  were  thtis  thrown  open  to. 
the  Eastern  seas,  do  you  entertain  any 
doubt  that  every  commander  of  a  ship 
\voold  be  able  to  supply  himself  with  tea^ 
if  such  wer^  the  object  of  his  speculation, 
^vithoot  going  to  Canton  ?«^I  think  a  very 
large  quantity  of  tea  might  be  purchased 
in  that  way,  which  would  be  brought 
down  by  the  Chinese  junks,  and  by  the 
country  ships  returning  to  Bombay. 

Do  you  think  that  every  commander,  if 
such  were  his  desire,  might  have  th.e 
means  of  supplying  himself  with  any 
quantity  of  tea  in  that  way  ?— That  is  so 
indefinite  a  question,  a  number  of  ships 
going  out;  I  think  three  or  four  ships; 
seyeral  ships  might  be  loaded  in  that 
way. 

What  sized  ships?— Prom  3  to  400 
tons  or  more  ;  I  should  think  5  or  6  ships 
of  400  tons  each,  or  almost  any  number, 
could  procure  the  article  ;*  it  is.  the  con- 
stant practice  of  the  ships  returning  to 
Bombay,  or  to  any  part  of  India,  to  fauring 
their  returns  in  tea,  if  they  can  find  a  vent 
for  it.        . 

Are  there  any  means  in  those  seas  of 
controul  by  manifests  or  clearances,  or 
any  other  functions  of  revenue  officers  ? 
-—It  would  be  eztremdy  difficult  to  pre* 
vent  a  traffic  of  that  kind  in  those  seas ; 
there  are  no  establishments  of  any  kind 
in  those  islands,  nor  any  where  there  ; 
except  at  the  Company's  settlements  there 
is  no  cheek  whatever. 

Have  the  goodness  to  say,  whether  it  is 
usual  to  deduct  the  discounts  and  draw- 
backs  from  the  invoices,  when  the  goods 
are  Sold  «t  a  per  centage  upon  the  in* 
voice  ? — ^When  two  merchants  -purchaie 
goods,  the  one  for  credit,  and  the*  other 
for  ready  money,  if  they  both  go  to  the 
same  market,  I  conceive  the  one  who  has 
inoney  may  take  the  advantage  of  receir* 
ing  the  discount  er  interest  for  his  money 
that  he  pays;  the  other  man  who  does 
>M)t  pay  money  exhibiu  bis  ioToices  at 


[  the  same  rate,  and  they  both  sell  alike,  he 
does  not  deduct  his  discount ;  but  the 
drawback  on  glass  and  other  articles  is 
now  generally  given  up  to  the  merchant 
abroad. 

William  Davibs,  esq.  was  called  in,  and 

examined, 

Mr.  JocAwm.]— You  were  formerly  a  pur- 
ser on  board  |Ontf  of  the  Company's  ships; 
were  you  not  ? — ^Yes,  I  was. 

How  many  voyages  did  you  act  as 
purser,  and  during  those  whither  did  you 
go? — Four  voyages*  to  China  and  India^ 
having  touched  at  South  America,  Afirica, 
Sumatra,  and  Java. 

Is  northe  purser,  generally,  a  consider'^ 
able  trader  upon  his  own  account,  or  in 
conjunction  with  his  commander ;  and  in 
the  latter  case  has  h^  not  generally  the 
management  of  the  investment  ?— I  was  m 
partner  with  the  captain  of  the  ship,  and 
had  the  chief  management  of  the  invest- 
meq^ 

Have  you,  since  that  period,  during  the 
Itst  ten  years,  been  acting  as  a  merchant 
trading  to  the  East  Indies  ?— Not  for  the 
last  ten  yean,  speaking  from  the  present 
day;  for  the  last  three  years  I  have  em* 
ployed  my  capital  as  a  ship  owner ;  ten 
years  prior  to'those  three  I  employed  a 
lari^e  capital  as  ati  East  India  merchant. 

You  were  in  partnership  with  a  house 
in  Madras,  were  ydu  not?-— I  have  m 
partner  in  London  of  the  name  of  Cardi 
who  was  a  partner  in  a  house  of  consid era- 
able  note  in  Madras,  the  house  of  Hope 
and  Company,  for  sixteen  years ;  a  man 
exceedingly  well  acquainted  with  the 
detailf  of  trade  at  Madras. 

You  bad  a  mercantile  establishment  at 
Madras  as  well  as  in  London,  had  you 
not  ? — It  was  not  precisely  that,  but  we 
did  consign  our  goods  to  Madras  under 
peculiar  advantages,  our  house  being  in 
London. 

Was  not  your  house  regarded  as  one  of 
the  principal  houses  trading  to  Madras,  at 
an  export  house  ?— I  think  it  was ;  1  am 
of'  opinion  that  no  merchant  of  the  city 
of  London  consigned  so  large  fi  quantity  of 
European  goods  to  Madras,  as  the  house 
that  I  was  at  the  head  of. 

Did  you  during  that  period  endeavour 
with  great  enterprise  and  no  want  of 
capital,  to  extend  the  export  of  Britisb 
articles  to  the  East  Indies,  in  at  great  a 
degree  at  they  were  capable  of  extension  ? 
—•I  wat  yery  desirous  of  encreatiog  the 
trade,  with  the  hope  of  obtaining  a  larger 
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profit ;  we  did  not  want  capital ;  we  bad 
a  surplus  capital ;  nor  did  we  ejbtend  our 
credit  to  any  thing  like  the  ^tent.we 
might  have  done,  if  it  had  been  an  object 
to  us  to  have  enlarged  our  trade. 

Was  there  any  want  of  activity  or  en- 
terprize  to  encrease  the  export,  if  it  had 
been  possible?*— I  think  not;  I  do  not 
think  it  requires  much  talent  to  export 
goods  to  India,  where  there  is  an  ample 
supply  of  capital* 

State  the  general  success  of  the  last  few 
years  of  that  sort  of  speculatioii  ?— -The 
trade  to  India,.prior  to  the  year  17Q3,  was 
a  profitable  trade  ;  from  the  year  1793  to 
1806,  it  bore  a  fair  profit }  since  that  pe- 
riod, I  am  of  opinion  that  no  merchant 
in  London  could  have  gained  by  anv  in- 
vestment  exported  to  any  pari  of  Incfia. 

To  what  do  yoa  impute  that  circum* 
stance  ?  — *  There  were  certain  facilities 
given  by  the  ac^  of  parliament  of  1793 
to  the  private  traders ;  but  there  were  cer« 
tain  clogs ;  in  the  year  1 806,  there  were 
greater  facilities  giveD»  and  that,  I  pre- 
lume,  was  one  cause,  with,  perhaps,  trade 
to  other  parts  of  the  world  being  more 
itagnant  than  it  had  been  before  that  o%* 
riod,  .so  as  to  induce  merchants  to  snip 
more  largely  than  they  had  done  before ; 
ind  the  Indien  market  having  oefore  had 
stn  ample  sopply,  the  profits  opon  that 
rarplos  export  werevery  small  indeed*;  I 
l^now  my  hoase  was  not  a  gainer,  and  I 
know  that  1  bad  equal  advantages  |o  what 
my  other  house  m  Lohdofi  could .  b^ve 
bad. — Smce  the  year  1806,  I  think  that 
;he  exports  have  been  greater  than  the 
lemand,  consistently  with  a  fair  expecta^ 
:ion  of  pn^t.— I  am  of  opinion  thjit  the 
^port  trade  to  the  private  merchant  has 
been  sincetiie  year  1 806,  a  losing  concern ; 
l^enemlly  speaking*  it  is  possible  thalsome 
larticolar  articles  may  bavje^iroduce^.a 
profit ;  but  speaking  of  investments  ge« 
lerally,  I  am  quite  sure  that  the  export 
;rade  since  Che  year  1806,.  op  to  the  pre- 
sent tim^y  taking  the.avecage,  mutt  have 
leen  a  losing  coo€enx.io  every  merchant 
n  London,  who  had  to  pay  freight,  tn« 
orance  and  affency* 

Genenlly  speaking*  from  about  the 
>eriod  of  1806,  haSt  the  market  in  India 
or  articles  of  British  manufactures  b^en 
n  a  state  of  glut  or  otherwise  ?— -It  has 
}een  in  e  state  of  glut*  .  . 

Supposing  the  trl^de  to  be  laiol  opeiv 
vould  it  more  frequehtly  happen  that  the 
vhole  cargo  should  belong  to,  a  siilgle 
xader,  oc  that  a  Tariety  of  traders  ihouM 
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be  concerned  in  it  ?-»It  would  take  a  lafge 
capital  jht  an  individual  merchaoty  or  s 
hoosoi  to  freight  a  ship  to  India  of  5  or 
600  tooB,  which  is  the  smallest  class,  and 
I  presume  it  is  a  risk  ;  I  am  aure,  at  the 
present  day,  it  must  be  a  risk  that  iu>  pru- 
dent merchant  would  embark  in. 

Do  you  think,  that  under,  the  circam- 
stances  of  an  open  trade,  the  more  general 
trading  would  be  by  a  variety  of  owners 
or  traders  on  one  ship  ?r~If  the  trade  w«rrc 
thrown  open,  I  think  that  there  would  be 
an  increased  difficulty,  applying  the  words 
in  an  enlarged  sense,  to  what  exists  at  pre- 
sent in  obtaining  freight ;    I  have   been 
offtred  freight  as  low-  as  4/.  pep  ton  ^  bat 
knowing  what  I  do  of  the  Indian  markei, 
it  was  not  sufficient  to  induce  me  to  send 
an  investment  upon  those  terms,  nor  do  I 
think  that  any  individual  merchant  could 
now  freight  a  ship  oiy  as  low  terms  as  tl» 
East  India  Company  at  this  present  dsj 
obtain  their  freight ;  I  am  the  proprietor 
of  a  small  ship  that  was  built  at  an  oot- 
port  at  Chester ;    I  bought  her  with   her 
stores,   at  the    very    reasonable   anm   of 
13,200/.,  by  paying  ready  money  ;  I  have 
since  fitted  out  that  ship,  and  she  haa  gone 
one  voyage  in  the  Company'9  service,  at 
a  higher  freightage  than  they  now  give 
by  nearly  6/.  per  ton,  the  result  of  that 
was  to  me  a  losing  concern,  becaosethe 
Committee  should  understand,  the  indivi* 
dOal  merchant,  to  a  certain  degree,  be- 
comes an  insurer  of  the  safety  of  the  Com- 
pany's cargo ;  when  this  ship  of  mine  re- 
turned, the  Company  charged  me  nearly 
6,000/.  for  damage  done  their  goods  ;  now, 
if  this  ship  had  remained  as  a  West  India 
sbipi  the  very  leak  that  did  me  this  injury, 
would  have  been  rather  serviceable  to  her 
as  a  West.  India  ship,  because  it  would 
have  checked  the  dry  rot. 

Xio  you  mean  that  the  Company  are  so 
c^cpmspect  with  respect  to  the  goodness 
of  their  ships,  in-order  t^  preserve  the 
safety  of  their  cargoes,  that  they,  exact  a 
degree  of  quality  and  repair  that  leaves 
the  ship  owi^er  hut  a  very  mo(lerate  profit  ? 
^  have  reason  to  believe  that  I  fit  my 
ships  as  ch^ap  as  any  merchant  in  Ldodoa 
can  do;  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should 
not  be  so. 

,  Is  the  Comipittee  to  .understand  that 
yonr  adventure  in  thi«  abip,  notwithstand* 
ing  all  these,  circumstances  of  care  and 
ecooooiy*  wa»  tp  yourself  rather  i^^  un- 
profitable concern? — It  has  proved  an  oa» 
profitable  concern*  ... 

Yon  .are  ondentpod  to  hare  aaid,  that 
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yoa  apprehend  a  pradent  nerehim  woqM 
rarely  be  found  a  tingle  lighter  of  a 
whole  ship  ?«^I  think  not«  at  thii  prestnt 
lime,  •  ^ 

In  caie  of  an  open  trade,  would  not  the 
ships  thatahonid  proceed  to  India  be  gene- 
rally  freighted  by  a  rariety  of  persons  ?— 
I  presume  so. 

Supposing  a  ressel  to  be  freighted  by  a 
Tariety  of  persons,  must  they  not,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  frequently  be  Tcry  de- 
pendent upon  each  other*s  convenience, 
subject  to  the  delay  occasioned  by  each 
other,  and  upon  the  whole,  quite  as  likely 
to  be  delayed,  as  in  any  instance,  accord- 
ing to  your  experience,  you  ha?e  known 
to  take  place  with  regard  to  the  Company's 
extra  fthips,  under  the  Act  of  1793  ? — I  am 
of  opinion  that  they  would. 

Have  you  had  any  opportunity  of  under- 
standing the  nature  of  the  trade  to  Bom- 
bay ?-i-As  a  merchant,  I  have  made  con- 
signments to  Bombav ;  I  believe  about 
1 805  or  1 80<^,  and  they  did  not  torn  out 
profitable. 

Do  you  happen  to  know  the  usual  car- 
goes which  commanders  of  Teasels  take 
out  to  Bombay,  what  proportion  may  con- 
sist of  merchandize,  and,  if  any,  what  pro- 
portion of  bullion  ? — I  believe  the  greater 
proportion  is  in  bullion^  that  they  may  be 
at  a  certainty  of  purchasing  a  cotton 
car^o,  to  take  from  tlience  to  China. 

If  then  at  Bombay  there  were  an  un- 
lapplied  demand  for  British  manufactures^ 
would  it  not  answer  the  end  of  the  com* 
fnanders  to  take  out  such,  in  preference  to 
bullion  ? — I  think  it  would,  because  I 
enow  that  many  of  them  are  obliged  to 
)orrow  money  in  this  country  to  obtain 
jullion  with ;  and  I,  at  this  period,  have 
wp  gentlemen  in  the  capacity  of  agents 
It  Bombay,  who  are  superintending  the 
milding  of  a  ship ;  the  building  of  that 
hip  will  require  a  capital  of  certsanly  no£ 
ess  than  60,000/.,  and  it  would  have  l>een 
xtremely  convenient  to  me'to  have  sent 
O  or  'SO^boOi.  worth  of  goods  to  thait 
ountrj,  rather  than  to  have  hid  bills  drawn 
pen  me. 

Aaauming  there  to  be  a  great  Parsee 
lopulatton  at  Bombay,  and  that  they  assi- 
lilate  more  to  European  manners  than 
ny  other  description  of  natives,  bu  not 
ie  Bombay  market  been  supplied  with 
laropean  articles  almost  to  a  degree  of 
lut;  for  several  years  past  ?— My  having 
lade  consignments  there,  to  a  bouse  or 
reat  respectability,  who  I  have  no  doubt 
Kerted  tnemselvea  as  innch  u  any  agents 
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could  for  their  conttitaentSy  and  the  re- 
tihiis  having  to  me  been  ttnprofitaMe,  is  fair 
gixmod  for  my  presuming  that  the  market 
has  been  overstocked.- 

Can  you  inform  the  Committee,  whether 
the  natives  of  India  are  in  a  progressive 
and  apparently  increasing  disposition,  to 
teanofiictore  among  themselves  such  ar** 
ticles  aa  have  been  usoatiy  exported  from 
this  coentry,  of  British  inamifactures  ? — I 
know  that  the  natives  of  India  possess  soffi- 
cient  ulent,  if  properly  directed,  to  manu« 
ilctQre  many  of  the  things  that  the  Euro- 
peans require,  in  that  country,  or  that  the 
higher  dass  of  the  natives  of  the  country 
may  be  inclined  to  purchase,  such  as  car^ 
riages;  leather  of  all  sorts  for  the  army ; 
boots  and  shoes,  I  think  nearly  as  good  as 
Hoby's;  watches,  I  believe  they  do  not 
make  the  inside  of  the  watcb^  but  I  know 
they  pot  them  together  there;  and  cabinet 
ware  also;  and  I  know  no  reason  why,  if 
properlydirecied,  the  (alenUof  the  Hindoo 
or  the  Mahometan,  may  not  become  as 
useful  in  the  making  of  all  the  requisites 
there,  as  any  mechanic  in  this  country;  I 
need  not  add,  that  the  price  of  labour  must 
operate  powerfully.    '         •  • 

According  to  your  experience  aiid  ob« 
servation,  has  this  disposttton  and  faculty 
been  increasing  or  otherwise? — It  has 
been  increasing  since  I  first  knew  Indla« 
considerably. 

Assuming,  that  under  an  open  trade* 
access  to  every  description  of  British  sob- 
jecta  would  be  ^ven  to  India,  including 
artificers  of  various  descriptions,  and  look* 
in^  to  the  immense  disproportion  in  the 
price  of  labour  between  that  country  and 
this,  are  you  of  ophiioo,  that  this  disposi- 
tion to  manufacture  wbat  are  called  Soro- 
pean  or  Brhtsh  articles,  may  increase  to 
such  a  degree  as  materially  and  seriously 
lo  soperseoe  the  necessity  of  importation 
into  India  of  such  articles-P—I  have  of  Iat« 
percelved^.on  the  part  of  traders  of  tho 
city  of  London,  what  I  consider  too  great 
an  inclination  to  become  merchants;  and 
I  do  t>elieve,  that  there  are  many  of  them« 
and  many  of  the  mechanics,  who,  if  they 
had  thp  power  of  establishmg  an  agent  ia 
India,  wonld  consign  some  gooda  to  him* 
And  send  out  some  raw  materials  for  him 
to  manage  there,  and  in  consequence  of 
the  low  price  of  labour  in  India,  they 
might  get  them  wrought  op  so  as  to  mi* 
dersell  any.  thing  ezpoited  from  thia 
conntry. 

Under  the  circonstancea  of  an  open 
trade  and  onlimited  accesa  to  some  or  all 
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of  the  ports  la  India,  do  you  apprehend 
that  such  a  course  of  things  would  take 
place? — That  must  be  matter  of  opinion; 
but  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  it 
would  tend  to  that  effect. 

Have  you  had  any  opportunity  of  being 
acquainted  wiih  the  nature  of  the  trade  to 
the  Eastern  Archipelago,  or  any  of  the 
islands  in  the  eastern  seas  ? — 1  have  beeq 
at  Sumatra,  I  have  been  at  Java  and  Ba- 
tavia.  , 

Has  it  been  an  endeavour  on  the  pdrt 
of  your  house  to  increase  the  export  of 
British  manufactures  to  any  of  those 
Eastern  Islands  ? — ^There  has  been  at 
all  times  a  desire  on  the  part  of  our 
house  to  increase  our  trade,  because  we 
have  had,  during  a  great  part  of  the, 
time,  a  surplus  capital.  We  wrote  to  our 
correspondents  in  India  to  ask  whether 
there  was  a  chance  of  doing  any  good 
business  in  the  Eastern  Islands,  and  we 
were  informed  by  them  tbey  had  tried  the 
experiment;  that  there  was  a  great  glut 
of  goods  at  Madras  ;>  that  they  had  sent 
the  goods  to  Banda  and  Amboyna,  and 
had    found  the   sales  not  productive  of 


as  to  the  success  of  such  attempts  to  ex- 
port British  manufactures  to  the  Eastern 
Islands,  have  they  or  not  succeeded  ?^* 
They  have  not. 

Is  it  your  opinion -~  that  the  Eastern 
Islands  are^  amply  supplied  with  such  Bri« 
tish  manufactures  as  they  require,  and  at 
as  cheap  a  rate  as  could  be  reasonably  ex- 
pected under  the  circumstances  of  an  open 
trade? — I  am  of  opinion  so ;  and  my  rea- 
sons for  having  formed  that  opinion  are 
these :  lately  I  had  a  ship,  which  it  would 
have  been  my  interest,  as  an  owner,  to 
have  sent  to  Batavia,  but  the  captain  of 
the  ship  remonstrated,  that  he  would  be  a 
loser  by  going  there,  as  the  demand  for 
European  goods  was  so  small. 

If  every  subject  of  the  United  Kingdom 
had  access  to  the  whole  of  the  Eastern 
Archipelago,  could  the  successful  export 
of  British  manufactures  be  increased  to 
those  ports  ? — I  think  not ;  the  Company 
have  granted  licences  to.  a  class  of  ships 
within  the  last  two  years^  between  twenty 
and  thirty,  to  go  to  the  eastward  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  some  of  those  have 
gone  to  the  Isle  of  France,  and  from 
thence  to  Batavia,  looking  more  to  the 
homeward-bound  cargo  for  profit,  as  I  am 
led  to  believe. 
Are  you  of  opioionf  that  the  cargoes  of 


two  vessels  of  330  tons  burthen,  or  there- 
abouts, consisting  of  British  maoulactarei, 
would  be  more  than  enough  for  their  an* 
nual  supply  ? — I  am  decidedly  of  opinion^ 
that  two  vessels  laden  with  British  maiio* 
factures  would  be  more  than   ample  for 
the  supply  of  all  the  Eastern  Islands  :  my 
reason  for  thus  thinking  is,  that  I  was  at 
Batavia  some  years  ago  ;   the  ship  that  I 
was  in  arrivecl  there  first ;    she  ran  away 
from  the  fleet,  in  the  hope  of  getting  to  a 
good  market,  knowing  that  if  the    three 
ships  which  left  England  together  sbouid 
arrive  at  the  same  period,  they  mast  hurt 
each  other ;  the  ship  that  I  was  in  arrived 
there  first;  she  did  sell  part  of  the  goods 
that  she  had,  but  pould  not  find  a  mar- 
ket for  the  whole ;  the  other  two  came 
in  about   three  weeks  afterwards^  and  I 
believe  they  did  not,  between  them,  sell 
to  the  extent  of  a  thousand  pounds  in 
amount. 

If  the  trade  wer6  thus  thrown  open  to 
the  eastern  seas,  do  you  entertain  the  least 
doubt  of  every  commander  of  a  ship 
being  able  to  supply  himself  with  tea,  it 
such  were  the  object  of  his  speculatioo, 
without  going  to  Canton  ?— I  am  decided 


profit. 

As  far  as  your  knowledge  has  extended,  I  ly  of  opinion  that  he  would   have   the 


power  of  obtaining  an  ample  supply  of 
tea,  because  the  Chinese  junks  might  bring 
it  down  to  either  Java  or  Sumatra,  and  I 
think,  for  lucre,  the  Malays  would  give  all 
possible  aid. 

Th^ Committee  is  to  understand  as  your 
opinion,  that  though  hopeless,  as  to  the 
increase  of  the  export  of  British  mann&c- 
tures  to  the  eastern  seas,  you  have  no 
doubt  of  the  means  of  an  unlimited  pur- 
chase of  teas  therein,  without  going  to 
Canton,  should  the  party  be  so  disposed  ? 
—When  I  was  at  Batavia,  tea  might  have 
been  purchased  in  almost  any  quantity ; 
the  Chinese  junks  bring  it  from  Canton  to 
Batavia ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  whatever, 
if  you  were  to  hold  out  to  them  an  ample 
inducement,  you  may  have  it  in  any  quan* 
tity  you  please. 

Have  you  happened  to  make  any  dis- 
tinct experiment  as  to  the  export  of  wool- 
lens, to  see  with  what  advantage  yoa 
could  export  them  to  India  ?— Yes,  I  have. 
I  had  occasion  to  send  out  certain  supplies 
for  the  army  in  India,  among  the  rest  1 
sent  out  the  facings  for  their  clothing ;  I 
have  sent  out  at  different  periods  prior  to 
1806,  a  large  quantity  of  woollens,  hot  I 
found  that  the  Company  at  all  times  coold 
undersell  me. 

To  what  do  you  impute  their  thus  vn- 
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Jerseliing  you  ?-»I  presume  a  deteroiina- 

lion  on  ineir  part  to  get  rid  of  a  certain 
quantity  ofgoods,  because  I  do  not  believe 
hat  thfy  purchased  upon  better  terms 
ban  I  did.  ^ 

Do  you  mean  from  an  anxiety  to  dis- 
pose of  a  certain  quantity  of  Biilisb  pro- 
luce  or  uianufactures  ? — What  the  motive 
>f  the  Company  may  have  been,  whether 
I  patriotic  motive,  or  whether  in  pursuit  of 
;ain,  I  shall  not  take  upon  mvself  to  pre- 
,\ime  ;  but  the  fart  was,  that  ihey  did  un- 
:1er»ell  me,  and  I  am  of  opinion,  that  they 
nust  have  lost  by  the  sale  of  those  cloths, 
because  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion,  that 
ny  purchase*  were  as  favourable  in  this 
rourtiry,  as  theirs  coufd  have  been. 

Were  you  induced  to  repeat  the  experi- 
nent,  or  did  you  abandon  the  hope  of  ri- 
ralsbip  wiih  the  Company  ? — No;  I  think 
t  would  have  been  idle  on  the  part  of  an 
nd ividual  merchant,  to  attempt  to  cope 
virh  the  sovereigns  of  the  country. 

You  mean  that,  with  that  sort  of  patriot- 
sm  on  the  part  of  the  Company,  those  at- 
empts  to  give  every  possible  chance  to 
he  export  of  British  manufactures,  you 
;ouId  not  encounter  without  boing  acorn- 
nercial  loser  ?— My  object  in  exporting  to 
ndia,  was  at  all  tunes  iu  pursuit  of  gain  ; 

hid  no  <»iher  object;  for  a  merchant, 
vben  speaking  as  a  trader,  to  boast  of  his 
itnor  pairia,  is  idle  ;  I  found  that  I  could 
lot  cope  with  the  Company. 

Referring  to  your  known  high  charac- 
er  and  station  in  society,  have  you  the 
east  personal  interest,  one  way  or  the 
ither,  in  this  question,  between  opening 
he  trade  to  the  out* ports,  or  keeping  it  as 
t  is  ? — You  put  the  question  seriously  to 
ne  as  a  gentleman  ;  I  will  tell  you,  it  was 
m possible  for  government  to  have  drawn 
1  plan  more  beneficial  to  my  individual 
ntcre&t,  than  the  propositions  that  have 
)een  laid  before  the  House  of  Commons, 
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(Etumined  by  ihe  CommiUit.) 

What  description  of  goods  were  3'our 
consignments  to  Bombay  composed  of 
principally  ?— They  con&isied  of  a  variety 
of  goods,  wines,  brandies,  and  other  arti- 
cles ;  it  is  a  detail  of  trade  which  my  part* 
ner  manages  more  than  myself;  1  believe 
hats,  shoes,  pickles,  confectit)nary,  and 
cabinet  ware,  have  formed  a  part ;  but  1 
know  there  wa&  a  quantity  of  wines  and 
brandies. 

Have  not  you  heard  of  such  articles 
being  frequently  sold  in  India,  on  their 
arrival,  at  a  very  great  advance  ?— Many 
years  ago  they  did  so  ;  but  of  late  years  I 
have  not  beard  of  any  selling  at  a  great 
advatice. 

What  kind  of  goods  would  you  take  to 
China,  as  a  remittance  for  the  purchase  of 
your  returning  investment ? — In  ihe  pre- 
sent state  of  the  China  market,  I  should  be 
more  disposed  to  take  specie  than  any 
goods;  but  if  I  did  take  goodi,  they 
should  consist  of  lead,  furs,  sioalis,  an4 
glass  ware. 

Are  there  no  other  British  manufactures 
you  would  be  disposed  to  take  to  China  ? 
—Excepting  glass  warie,  I  do  not  recollect 
any  thing  that  1  think  would  be  productive 
of  profit. 

Is  not  the  trade  to  China  in  woollens 
considered  a  losing  ode,  on  the  part  of  the 
Company? — I  have  hearij  it  so  rumoured^ 
but  I  have  had  no  means  of  ascertaining 
the  fact. 

To  what  extent  do  you  suppdse  a  corn** 
mi^nder  of  an  Indiaman  would  take  wool- 
lens to  China,  if  he  were  permitted  so  to 
do? — That  is  so  much  matter  of  opinion, 
that  I  can  scarcely  say  it  would  depend 
upon  the  man;  some  of  them  are  prudent 
traders,  others  are  more  speculative. 

Would  not  you  yourself  prefer  taking 
woollens  to  any  other  article*  particularly 


md  1  will  tell  you  why  ;  I  am  the  chief  camlets  ?— Having  made  one  experiment 
proprietor  of  two  1^20(1  ton  ships,  if  the  ad-  in  opposition  to  the  Company,  1  should 
aiitages  connected  with  the  patronage  of   not  feel  disposed  to  try  a  second. 


too  Con  ships  are  done  away,  it  makes 
hem  much  more  Taluable  as  to  the  pa* 
ronage;  I  have  a  small  ship  now  engaged 
n  the  Company's  employ,  which  I  am 
^ery  desirous  of  disposing  of,  and  I  think 
others  carrying  the  trade  on,  may  give  me 
in  opportunity  of  selling  her  on  more  fa- 
rourable  terms. 

Then,  as  far  as  you  have  a  personal  in- 
terest, it  would  be  to  support  the  resolu- 
tions proposed  to  the  House  of  Commons  ? 
—It  wouJd. 

( VOL.  XXV. ) 


Would  not,  in  your  opinion,  the  export 
of  woollens  and  tin  by  the  commanders, 
and  officers  of  the  honourable  Coaipnny'e 
ships,  be  considerably  increased  if  the 
Company  were  to  withdraw  the  restriction 
upon  the  exportation  of  them  to  China  ^ 
—Perhaps,  fiom  necessity,  they  may  be 
induced  so  to  do,  because,  I  believe,  all  of 
them  have  notaudicient  command  of  capi- 
tal to  purchase  u  sufficient  quantity  of 
specie  in  this  country,  to  buy  their  returo 
cargo, 

(3Q). 
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Are  yott  soffieiently  aeqaainled  with 
the  proaace  of  the  islands  in  those  seas, 
Co  know  whether  any  quantity  of  tin  might 
tiot  be  procured  from  Banca,  ^t  a  consider- 
ably lower  rate  than  it  could  be  imported 
from  Great  Britain  ? — Yes ;  1  believe  large 
quant  lies  of  tin  may  be  obtained  at  Banca, 
and  carried  to  China,  so  as  to  undersell 
that  sent  from  Great  Britain. 

Supposing  a  merchant  to  go  to  India 
for  the  purpose  of  a  return  cargo  from 
thence,  would  he  not  be  satisfied  to  receive 
prime  cost  on  the  exports  from  this  coun- 
try to  India,  if  the  returns  yielded  him  an 
aoequate  profit  upon  the  whole  Toyage  ? 
I  presume  that  the  original  object  of  the 
merchant  would  be,  to  obtain  a  fair  return 
of  profit ;  and  whether  it  was  derived  from 
the  outward  bound  investment,  or  the 
homeward  bound  car^o,  would  be  a  mat- 
ter of  perfect  indifference,  so  that  uiti* 
mately,  on  the  return  of  the  ship,  a  fair 
profit  was  produced. 

Has  the  manner  in  which  the  Company 
have  supplied  topndge  to  the  manufacturers 
for  exports  from  this  country  been  such, 
as,  in  your  judgment,  to  give  sufficient  en- 
couragement to  oul*  manufacturers  to  ex- 
port their  goods  to  India? — I  am  of  opi- 
nion that  sufficient  accommodation  was 
given  to  the  public  under  the  Act  of  1793; 
there  may  have  been  some  little  trouble 
as  to  the  forms  of  office,  but  I  know  enough 
bf  the  India  House,  generally  speaking,  to 
say,  that  the  heads  of  the  offices  are  a  set 
of  very  respectable  men,  I  think  quite 
equal  to  any  of  the  public  offices  of  govern- 
tnent,  and  I  have  never  perceived  any  dif» 
ficulties  wantonly  thrown  in  the  way.  In 
the  shipping  office  difficulties  may  arise 
with  the  clerk,  shoemakers,  and  cabinet- 
makers, or  men  not  acquainted  With  the 
forms  of  office,  coming  in  and  making  a 
demand  at  the  same  time,  has  occasioned 
obstructions  to  a  man  acquainted  with  the 
I'outine  of  his  busineis,  and  who  would  not 
give  any  trouble  if  he  could  get  access  to 
the  clerk  to  whom  he  should  go;  but, 
with  making  fair  allowances,  I  think  ample 
accommodation  has  been  given,  and  the 
best  proof  I  can  adduce  is,  that  the  Act 
aays,  the  Company  shall  grartt  3(100  (ons 
per  annum ;  now,  upon  the  average  of 
eighteen  years,  the  Quantity  used  by  iht 
public  amounts  precisely  lo  1,2(1  tons  a 
year. 

Are  you  of  opinion  that  a  gfi'ater  aver- 

Se  amount  of  export  would  have  taken 
,  ice,  if  greater  facilities  had  been  given 
to  the  manufacturers  ?«— 1  tee  that  in  1807, 


1S08  tod   1809,  there  was  ail  inctreased 
demand, but  in  1810  and  I8ll>thetew» 
a  very  considerable  falling  off;  doW  I  can 
suppose  that  to  l)ave  ariseh   from    men 
shipping  who  did  not  know  the  real  state 
of  the  market,  and  who,  about  the  period 
of  1809,  and  1810,  had  discovered  the  fat- 
lacy  of  their  expectations  in  making  large 
shipments  to  India  :   however,  there  was 
in  addition  to  this  grant,  of  which   the 
public  did  not  avail  themselves,    an  al- 
lowance granted  in  the  year  1 806,  and  I 
think  that  considerable  losses  have  arisen. 
It  is  my  opinion  that  the  traders  poaseasiog 
capital,  knowledge  and  experiedce,  have 
withdrawn  from  it,   and  that  ahipmenu 
have  been  made  by  men  who  had  not 
capita],    some    of  whom    have    become 
bankrupts;    the  consequence  is,  that  the 
loss  arising   from  their  speculations    hai 
fallen  upon  the  industrious  manofactaren 
or  tradesmen,  a  thing  which  it  appears  to 
me  extremely  desi4'able  to  guard  against ; 
because  if  a  man  without  capital  says  he 
will  oppose  me  in  trade,  supposing  I  pos- 
sess 10,000/.,  and  each  of  us  has  losses  to 
the  amount  of  10,000/.  I  and  ihy  family 
are  deprived  of  those  comforts  #e  pos- 
sessed,  but   the  speculator    is  precisely 
where  he  was,  all  he  has  to  do  is  to  be- 
come a  bankrupt,  and  he  staru  afresh ;  1 
have  been  informed  and  believe,  that  there 
are  underwriters,  who  attend  Lloyd^s,  that 
have  been  twice  bankrupt. 

Is  it  within  your  knowledge,  that  the 
manufacturers    of  British    articles    have 
themselves  been  the  shippers,  or  have  de- 
sired to  be  the  shippers,  or  whether  the 
articles  which  have  gone,  have  generally 
gone  from  merchants  and  other  adventu- 
rers to  India  ?— It  was  the  object  with  those 
who  did  ship  such  good^  to  conceal  the 
matter  of  faet  from  the  merchants,  becasse 
it  would  interfere  with  the  sale  of  the 
merchants'  consignment,  which  they  had 
purchased  from  thetn ;  but  I  have  been  in- 
formed, that  some  of  the  manufacturers 
have  exported  on  their  own  account ;    I 
have  heard  that  sir  Robert  Peel  did  to  a 
large  extent :   I  believe  that  soma  of  tbs 
minor  manufacturers  iti  London  bate  ei- 
ported  goods  on  their  own  account,  bat  si 
it  was  an  object  to  them  to  conceal  that 
from  me  ilnd  other  mercbanis  who  had 
given  th^m  orders  I  have  not  kaown  it 
from  them. 

Do  you  conceive  this  to  be  ah  expert* 
ment  made  once  or  twice,  or  that  fbey 
continued  in  this  practi<:e  from  year  lo 
year?*«iOf  late  I  ondersuod  they  bava 
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liscoTcred  it  aq  unprofitabU  attrmptf  and 
tave  dcaisted. 

You  now  ipeak  of  ^he  q^s^aofactorera 
heipselves  ? — I  rath?r  sp^koftha  traders 
ban  the  manufactureri ;  I  am  not  ao  well 
orined  at  to  what  the  manufacti^rera  did. 
xcept  in  the  instance  of  sir  Robert  Peel« 
IS  I  an  of  the  traders  ii|fho  call  tbaipsaWes 
uanofacturers  in  Londo^i  manufactyrers 
»f  bats  and  manufiftcturert  of  shoes,  for 
nstance. 

Practically*  in  point  of  factj  if  ^  m^n 
I  ad  to  choose  at  tbis  moment,  whether  he 
vould  send  oot  bis  goods  in  one  of  the 
^iferpool  or  Bristol  ships,  or  in  one  of 
he  Company's  extra  ships,  woald  the  rate 
if  freight  and  insurance  to  which  bp  would 
«  subject,  in  the  first  place,  in  the  private 
hip,  and  in  \be  second,  on  the  Company's 
hip,  vary,  and  to  whatdegree  ?•— That  is  a 
natter  of  calculi|tion :  I  belieTe  the  Com- 
>any  charge  to  the  public  8/.  p^r  top ;  I 
>eli«ve  they  ^re  nqt  |;ainers  by  tha  freight 
bat  tbev  let  to  the  public ;  1  have  been 
nforo^edi  aqd  |  beliefe  accurately  in- 
ormed,  tbat  their  loss  upon  ships  tBat 
hey  have  freighted  from  individuals,  and 
elet  to  the  pMlblic,  between  the  year  1795 
ind  the  ye^r  1810,  has  amounted  to 
t44|293/. ;  I  think  no  Liverpool,  Hull  or 
Bristol  n^efcbant,  could  export  goods  to 
ndia  cheaper,  taking  insurance  and  every 
hif\g  iqtq  consideration,  than  he  may  at 
his  tioae  through  the  Company, 

In  ^bat  way  d^  you  suppose  the  ship 
)wners  to  be  ultimately  indemnified  for 
hose  tenders,  at  rates  apparently  losing  ? 
—They  are  not  indemnified^  they  are 
osers. 

How  come  those  ^^nders  to  go  on  ?^- 
Because  the  ship  owner  having  got  his 
ihip  into  that  line  of  service,  has  of  late 
ibund  a  difficulty  in  getting  any  other 
employ  for  it ;  and  there  may  be  other 
nducementa  of  a  nobler  nature,  lucl^  as 
lerving  yoong  men  who  have  bren  pa- 
tronised by  the  ship's  busbimd ;  the  cap- 
tain of  my  ship  happens  to  be  a  Welchman, 
md  on  that  account  as  a  country  man  of 
min^,  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  make  a 
coniiderable  sacrifice  for  bis  benefit. 

You  n^deratand  it  to  be  worth  while  for 
an  owner  who  wiahea  lo  serve  a  captain, 
to  lofe  a  cectftin  aum  of  money  to  place 
that  dtp^in  in  the  command  of  a  Com* 
pany'f  ibip  ?^^q  ;  )  do  not  nnderataad 
It  to  b^  worth  while  to  do  so;  hut  an 
owner  having  placed  a  young  man  once 
in  the  command  of  #  ship,  be,  in  conae« 
gaencf  of  iMming  ibal  |iUl%tio^,  haTiiv 


married  an  amiable  woman,  and  got  a 
family,  the  owner  afterwards  may  feel  dis- 
poa^d  to  a9f:rifice  a  lum  of  money  ibr  tl|e 
benefit  of  |bat  family,  and  keeping  tho 
yoong  man  in  a  situation  that  he  has  filled 
with  credit  to  biip*elf  and  service  to  hia 
country  ;  such  were  my  feelings  when  I 
made  an  ofier  of  this  ship  on  a  second 
voyage  to  the  East  India  Company;  my- 
self and  partner  are  proprietors  of  twelve 
sixteenths  of  that  ship,  as  we  are  of  what 
other  ships  we  have,  except  one,  and  in 
that  we  have  eleren.  I  have  a  great  r^« 
spect  for  some  of  the  captains  that  hara 
served  us,  and  I  should  be  extremely  sorry 
to  see  a  man  lowered  from  the  situation 
that  I  had  been  the  means  of  placing  him 
in,  and  leading  his  family  to  expect  ho 
for  years  would  continue  in.  When  I 
first  bought  this  ship  it  was  in  the  hope  of 

fain;  the  freights  were  better  then,  and  I 
id  hope  they  would  increase,  instead  of 
which  they  have  fallen  off. 

Do  you  think  it  possible,  as  a  merchant, 
this  system  can  go  on  long  ?«-I  am  of  opt* 
nion  that  the  system  of  the  Company  ob« 
taiuing  freights  on  the  very  low  teroM 
they  do  at  present,  cannot  last  so  long, 
because,  I  presume,  no  man  would  keep 
hb  ship  in  that  employ  longer  than  until 
he  could  find  a  more  profitable  one  for 
her. 

Do  not  the  Company  take  up  their 
ships  by  public  contract  at  the  lowest 
bidding  ?-->-The  executive  body  of  the 
Company  act  in  the  most  correct  and  ho- 
nourable way ;  the  fault  is  not  with  them  ; 
it  is  the  competition,  it  is  the  want  of  em- 
ployment in  other  services ;  a  merchant 
says,  it  is  better  that  I  should  gain  20,000/. 
by  my  ship,  though  that  will  not  remq* 
nerate  me,  than  that  I  should  not  sain 
any  thing  for  twelve  monthi,  or  that 
I  snoold  embark  her  in  a  service  where  I 
shall  only  gain  l5,000iL 

In  general  when  a  ship  is  enga£ed  to 
the  Company,  is  she  not  engaged  for  six 
voyagca,  extending  probably  filteen  years, 
so  that  having  once  made  an  engagement 
they  cannot  alter  it  r— I  have  built  two 
ships  for  the  Company  ;  my  contract, 
prior  to  the  keel  of  those  two  ships  being 
laid,  was  for  an  engagement  of  six  voya^, 
but  the  ship  I  have  been  last  speaking 
of  was  engaged  for  one  voyage  only ;  hot 
in  general  the  contract  is  for  six  voyages, 
ai|d  the  only  terms  on  which  1  could 
be  tempted  to  come  into  any  engage- 
ment with  the  Qompany  again  aa  a  aiip 
owner* 
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thing;    aniess  a  quaiitity  of  motlicr  ck 

pearl  sbeUs,  a  ^ipall  «upply   of  tortoUc 
shell,  and  perhaps  sorne  ^picery  ;   on  ibt 


Are  there  nQ(  Chinese  colonies  upon  the 
northern  coast  of  Java*  with  which,  by 
ineans  of  their  junk^,  the  Chinese  hare 
constant  co^iifiunicatioa  ?  — I  understand 
there  are. 

Would  ther^  be  any  difiiculiy  in  obtain- 
ing tea  to  any  amount  th^^  i^  likely  to  be  re- 
quired, either  from  the  Hong  merchants, 
or  what  are  called  the  outaide  nien,  in 
^hina  ? — I  belieye  t«a  might  be  obtained 
in  any  quantity. 

Do  yoo  know  th^  fact,  that  th^  East 
India  Cu^pany  h^Te  the  choice  of  the 
best  t^as?«-I  l^aye  understqod  them  to 
have  the  selection  of  all  the  tefis  that  come 
to  Canton. 

Supposing  an  illjf^it  cofpoaprpe  in  tea  to 
be  carried  on  to  f^qy  ^moufi^^  Is  it  your 
opinion,  that  th^  tea9  9P  introduced  into 
this  country  woiild  be  of  a  very  inferior 
quality  ?-»I  should  thii^k  they  lypuld  he 
▼ery  inferior  to  tl^e  Company's  teas,  much 
ipight  depifod^  hqiveveif,  upon  the  Jodg- 
ment  an()  capability  of  selection,  of  the 
partiea  wi^9  pufcha^ed  them. 

Ho  yoi|  know  aqv  thing  of  the  isUnd 
of  Banca  ^nd  jts  produce  ^-rT^e  produce 
of  Baiic^  i^  priqcipfiliy  tin. 

Do  ypu  l^npf?  ^|i^tber  the  isjan^  of 
Banpa  prp^uces  tin  in  a^ny  cpnsiaerable 
quantities  I — 1  understand  it  to  do  so. 

Hs^ye  you  the  ^e^ns  of  inforn^i^tioQ 
^ belter  that  tin  19  easily  qbtained  froipoi 
ihe  mines  in  the  is|an4  of  Banca  Ft??!  ap- 
prehend &^  to  l^e  8Q4  hut  I  n^Ter  vifi^^d 
Banca  myself. 

l^a^ye  yq^  bear^  frti^ber  tbM  tin  i^ 
amelted  easily  or  witb  dimpolty  rr^l  h^ve 
beard  ef|tily ;  ^ut  \  ^^If  fr^m  genei[a| 
ioformatio^. 

Have  you  bei^rd  that  t|ie  Chines  baye 
in  a  very  gireat  degree  been  supplied  with 
tit^  throu^  the  JD^tch^  from  io^  '^^  pf 
Banca  ?— -Yes,  in  former  times. 

Do  you  ki|pi(if  whether  the  Eastern  Is- 
laoda  produpe  'v^^n  ?«^I  aqi  told  tb?y  dp, 
ipme  of  then). 

Do  yoo  know  whether  the  iron  instm- 
Qients  and  arms  ut^d  by  the  natives  pf 
ihoae  iflandi^  are  manufactured  by  theifi- 
•elvea  from  th^ir  own  iron  ^— -I  believe 
chiefly  by  tbeoaiielf  ea ;  I  have  alsq  under- 
ptood  that  they  formerly  obti^ine^  a^  oc« 
C^ional  aupiply  iroip  the  Dutch*  of  orna* 
li^nted  fire-arnis ;  indeed  I  saw  aome  of 
tb^t  4e9cription  in  the  Sbf^iu  0^  Ailfs# 
when  i  w^  ^b^ve* 

iitfl^t^  fi(b^  return  cargo  %  merfhapt 
y^^n  ^  ^  pastern  IslaDfJs  coji^ld  god 
there  for  Eoj^p^  ?^)  90^  i^  ««iir«  pC  14^ 


islands  called  the  Fejee  Islands,  there  bai 
been  found  a  small  qqantity  pf  sandal 
wood,  which  the  American  traders  bate 
brought  to  China  of  late  years^  but  very 
inferior  in  quality  to  what  is  sent  frtM 
India. 

Lientenaat-Colonel  Sir  Jonii  Malcou 
was  called  in,  and  examined  by  tb 
Committee  : 

Do  yovi  wish  to  correct  any  part  of  yoar 
evidence  ?<^Ip  page  109  of  my  examina- 
tion, a  Question  was  asked  me«  *'  Mighi 
not  ^n  increi^e  in  the  knowledge  of  use* 

Sul   art«   in    the    natives,  conveyed    bj 
iriti^h  suby^cts  resident  in  India*  tend  u 
strengthen    ihe    British    gOYernpient   is 
India  ?"    my  answer,  waa»  "  I   concein 
^hat  such  knowledge  might  tend,  in  a  con- 
siderable degree,  to  increase  their  owa 
comforts  ana  their  enjoyment  of  life ;  bet 
I  cannot  see  hov  i(  would  lend  in  aoj 
shape  to  strengthen  the  political  aecnn- 
ty  of  the  English  government  in  Indi), 
W.hic|t  s^pears  to  ipe  to  rest  pecultarlj 
Mpon  their  present  condition  i"    {  wruh  to 
add,  thf  1 1  ii^ean  by  stating  that  the  po- 
li(i9^l  secprity  pf   thp  ^glis|)   gOTera- 
ipent  in  locjia,  iippears  to  rest  pecnliarlj 
upon  the  present  conditiqp  of  tbp  native 
subjects,  to  refer  to  their  actual  divisiov 
into  casta*  with  particular  duties  and  oc- 
cupations, ^nd  to  that  reverence  fmd  re* 
spect  vrhich  tl^ey  enierti^in  for  Eiiropeaos^ 
not  only  on  sjccpqnt  of  their  knowledge 
of  ^he  superior  branches  of  science*  hiu 
also  of  their  bptter  knowledge  of  many  of 
the  mechanical  and  ipore  useful  arts  is 
life;    and  therefore,  though  I  conceive 
that  the  comqnunication  of  spch  know- 
ledge to  the  natives  would  add  to  their 
comforts,  a^4  their  piuoy nj^epts  pf  lifci  and 
.would  epcres^se  their  streng^^  as  a  com- 
munity, I  4p  not  think  that  die  coqunm- 
cation  of  any  knowledge,  which  tendd 
gradually  to  do  away  the  subsisting  dis- 
tinctions a^opg  opr  native  spbjecis,  or  to 
diminish  that  reject  which  they  eptertsio 
fpr  Europeans,  could  he  said  to  ^d  to  ths 
political  st^pogth  o(  the  EpgVsb  gpreriH 
ment.    I  fp>  f^,  boweTer,  from  stating 
an  opinion  tb^^  the  contemplation  of  its 
evpp  lessening  that  strengtiL  Hfhif^  is  to 
be  viewed  as  a  distant  apa  nwpy  ssay 
conc^^ivci,  p  sp(icnUti?e    dfidigtfr  sbaaki 
operptp  as  %  n^otiva  virith  tt^p  English  po« 
Tpriuapnt  Ur  <:heck  tlie  pipgnm  nf  np« 
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prov^ment  in  tuch  useful  arts  among  iti 
native  subjects;  but  it  appears  to  me  one, 
imong  many  other  causes,  that  should 
^eep  ilie  English  goferament  v^ry  awake 
io  th^  growing  difficulty  of  governing  the 
Indian  empire. 

Are  not  you  of  opinion,  that  to  increase 
the  comfor'ts  and  enjoyments  of  life  of  the 
native  population  of  India,  would  tend 
:o  strengthen  their  attachment  to  the 
British  government,  and  consequently  to 
itrengtben  and  insure  the  stability  of  that 
government  in  India?— From  all  I  have 
iver  been  able  to  observe  of  nations,  I  do 
lot  think  we  can  calculate  upon  gratitude 
"or  benefits  of  the  nature  described,  as  an 
>perating  motive  that  would  at  all  balance 
igainst  the  danger  of  that  strength  which 
tuch  a  community  as  that  of  our  Indian 
subjects  might  derive  from  the  general  dif- 
iision  of  knowledge  and  the  eventual  abo- 
ition  of  its  casts,  a  consciousness  of  which 
i^ould  naturally  incline  them  to  throw  off 
he|  yoke  of  a  foreign  power ;  and  such 
hey  always  must  consider  the  British  in 
[ndia ;  I  wish  to  be  understood  as  allud- 
ng  in  this  answer  to  a  danger  that  is  very 
emote,  but  yet,  in  my  opinion,  worthy  of 
attention. 

Are  not  the  natives  of  India,  in  your 
opinion,  susceptible  of  gratitude  in  the 
lighest  degree ;  have  you  not  known  in* 
tances  of  generosity  and  liberality  on 
he  part  of  the  natives  of  India  which 
vould  have  done  honour  to  any  men  in 
iny  asef — I  think  the  natives  of  India, 
ndividually  considered,  are  susceptible  of 
gratitude,  and  I  have  known  many  in- 
tances  of  liberality  and  generosity  among 
hem ;  but  I  do  not  conceive  that  we  can, 
18  I  stated  before,  calculate  upon  such 
notives  as  likely  to  infliience  the  coramu- 
nty,  which  we  shall  always  find  it  difficult 
o  rule  in  proportion  as  it  obtains  union 
ind  possesses  the  power  of  throwing  off 
hat  subjection  in  which  it  is  now  placed 
o  the  British  gOTernment.  ^ 

What  is  your  opinion  of  the  ffeneral 
character  of  the  natives  of  India  for  ho- 
lour,  fidelity,  and  veracity  ?-— I  have,  in 
ny  former  evidence,  stated,  that  the  va- 
ious  commuhitieK  of  our  subjects  in  India 
liffer  as  mdch,  perhaps,  as  the  various  na- 
ions  in  Europe.  It  is  only  possible, 
herefore,  to  give  a  general  answer  to  this 
loestion.  1  bsTe  observed,  not  only 
broughoat  India,  but  in  all  the  difierent 
(OTernments  in  Asia,  whic  h  I  have  travel- 
ed over,  that,  speakins  generally,  the  ve- 
acity  of  tb«  subjects  Das  depended  rery 


much  upon  the  government  under  which 
they  were  placed :  where  that  was  ty- 
rannical, the  oppressed  subjects  hkve  had 
recourse  to  falsehood,  as  the  means  of  de« 
fending  themselves  against  oppression; 
and  I  have  knowh  in  Biiahometan  govern- 
ments, a  thousand  cases  in  which  the  false- 
hood was  persevered  in  by  hbads  of  riU 
lages  and  other  men^  (though  torture  even 
was  inflicted)  with  a  view  of  saving  their 
6wn  daughters,  and  those  of  the  persons 
in  the  village,  from  violation,  or  iheir  pro- 
perty from  plunder.  In  such  situations 
and  conditions  of  life,  falsehood  almost 
became  a  virtue;  and  men,  amid  such 
scenes,  acquired  a  habit  of  concealing 
the  truth  in  all  points  connected  with  their 
own  property,  or  that  of  the  persons  im- 
mediately under  thenu  When  a  govern* 
ment  that  resards  justice  succeeds  to  such 
tyranny  as  I  have  described,  it  requires 
many  years  before  its  subjects  can  be- 
lieve that  it  does  hot  mean  to  exercise  its 
power  in  the  same  manner  to  which  they 
have  been  accustomed,  and  changes  in 
the  habits  oT  a  nation  must  be  gradual. 
It  is  also  to  be  obserred,  that  the  officers 
of  the  English  gorernment,  though  many 
of  them  speak  the  language  of  the  natives 
what  is  called  tolerably  well,  have  seldom 
that  very  minute  knowledge  of  the  idiom 
of  the  different  dialects  of  India  that  can 
enable  them  fully  to  understand  the  story 
of  a  low  or  an  ignorant  native  :  and  it  is, 
in  my  opinion,  to  the  habits  arising  out 
of  former  oppression,  and  to  the  want  of 
a  full  knowledge  of  the  language  in  those 
with  whom  they  communicate,  that  we 
must  refer  most  of  those  general  and  in- 
discriminate accusations  against  our  In- 
dian subjects,  for  falsehood  as  a  national 
▼ice.  I  have  hardly  ever  known  whete 
a  person  did  understand  the  language,  or 
where  a  calm  communication  was  made 
to  a  native  of  India  through  a  well  in- 
formed and  trust-worthy  medium*  that  the 
result  did  not  prove  that  what  had  first 
been  stated  as  falsehood  had  either  pro- 
ceeded from  fear,  or  from  misapprehen- 
sion; I  by  DO  means  wish  to  state,  that 
our  Indian  subjects  are  more  free  from 
this  vice  than  other  nations  that  occopy  a 
nearly  equal  condition  in  society,  but  I 
am  positive,  that  they  are  not  more  ad- 
dicted to  it.  With  respect  to  the  honour 
of  our  native  subjects,  it  is  fas  that  feeling 
is  understood  in  this  country)  chiefly 
cherished  by  the  military  tribes  of  India ; 
among  them  I  have  known  innumerable 
instances  of  its  being  carried  to  t  pitch 
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that  would  be  considered  in  England, 
more  fit  for  the  page  of  a  romance  than  a 
history  :  with  regard  to  their  fidelity,  1 
think,  as  far  as  my  knowledge  extends, 
there  are,  generally  speaking,  no  rate  of 
Aien  more  to  be  trusted  ;  I  can  mention 
large  classes  of  meninis,  Nuch  as  the  Gen- 
loo  palanquin- boys  at  Madras,  who  amount 
to  20,  or  30,000,  and  a  great  proportion  of 
whom  are  employed  by  the  English  go- 
vernment, or  the  individuals  serving  it, 
who,  as  a  body,  are  remarkable  for  their 
honesty  and  fi<leliiy  ;  during  a  period  of 
nearly  30  years,  I  cannot  call  to  mind' one 
instance  being  proved  of  theft,  in  any  one 
of  this  class  of  men,  whose  average  wages 
is  from  three  rupees  a  month,  to  eight 
rupees,  or  from  7j.  Gd.  to  1/.  I  remember 
hearing  of  one  instance  of  extraordinary 
fidelity  ;  where  an  officer  died  at  the  dis- 
tance of  near  300  miles  from  the  settle- 
ment of  Fort  iSt.  CJeorge,  with  a  sum  of 
between  2  and  3,000/.  in  his  palanquin  : 
these  honest  men,  alarmed  ateven  suspicion 
attaching  to  them,  sailed  hini,  brought  him 
300  miles  to  Madras,  and  lodged  him  in 
the  town  major's  office  with  all  the  money 
sealed  in  bags.  Among  the  natives  in 
our  military,  I  can  speak  the  feelings,  I 
believe  of  all  officers  well  acquainted  with 
them,  that  it  never  enters  into  our  con- 
templation that  we  are  to  be  deceived  or 
defrauded  by  a  seapoy  ;  and  as  far  as  I  can 
judge  from  the  character  of  that  class  of 
men,  what  the  rest  must  be  (wherever 
they  have  equal  confidence  in  the  Euro- 
peans who  communicate  with  them  as  the 
seapoys  hive  in  their  officers)  I  should 
•tate  that  there  are  few  large  communities 
in  the  world,  whose  dispositions  are  better, 
or  (speaking  to  the  virtues  described  in 
the  question)  more  praise- worthy  :  it  may 
also  be  stated  as  a  general  proof  of  their 
possessing  those  qualities,  the  attachment 
which  almost  all  European  masters  who 
reside  in  India  feel  for  their  native  ser- 
vants :  this  feeling,  amongst  those  who 
understand  the  language,  and  who  are  of 
good  temper  and  character,  is  almost  with- 
out an  e,xception :  I  may  be  allowed  to 
add  a  circumstance  that  took  place  in 
my  own  family  when  ordered  to  Persia 
in  1800«  I  had,  from  the  public  situation  I 
held,  a  numerous  retinue  of  native  ser- 
vants, consisting  of  between  20  and  30; 
among  these  were  men  from  the  furthest 
boundary  of  Hindostan  to  cape  Coinorin, 
and  of  almost  all  casts  and  religions :  I 
told  them  I  was  going  to  Persia,  and  I  am 
certaiii|  froia  iheir  lotai  ignorance  of  geo- 


graphy, that  they  had  no  more  idea  of  the 
quarter  to  which  the}*  were  about  to  pro- 
ceed, than  if  I  had  told  them  I  was  going  t0 
America  ;  but  there  was  not  tbe  siigb:esl 
objection  made  by  any  indivjdaat  to  fol- 
low me  to  that  country,  and  I  am  sure  thai 
they  showed  thi^t  attachment  to  noe  froo 
nothing  more' than  tha,t  ,coaimon>  goo^ 
usage,  which  never  has,  in  any  instance 
that  1  recollect,  failed  of  attaching  them. 

You  spoke  of  the  attachment  of  tbe  na- 
tive troops  to  their  officers,  do  you  thiok 
that  attachment  is  as  strong  now,  partici> 
larlv  in  the  Madras  armv,  as  it  was  some 
years  ago,  or  have  any.  events  lately  oc- 
curred that  have  shaken  that  attachment: 
— I  fear  many  events  have  occurred  in  ibe 
Madras  arm3%  which  have  very  aeriou^lj 
shaken  that  attachment,  some  of  lUex 
have  arisen  from  remote  cau:»es,  and  othen, 
out  of  recent  circumstances,  upoti  whicfc 
I  conceive  it  is  not  necessary  for  roe  » 
dwell. 
.  Do  you  conceive  that  the  good  feelings 
and  sincere  attachment  to  the  native  offi- 
cers of  that  army  are  essential  to  the  con- 
tinuance of  our  military  power  in  Indin* 
— I  conceive  that  our  native  army  in  Indi* 
may  be  said  to  form,  at  once,  tbe  safety 
and  the  danger  of  that  empire  ;  and  I  con- 
ceive that  the  native  officers  are  the  ^rti*^ 
and  important  link  by  which  we  m\ri 
expert  to  hold  that  army  in  good  order 
and  subordination  to  our  government :  I 
therefore  do  conceive,  that  the  good  feel- 
ings and  attachment  of  the  native  officm 
are  quite  .essential  to  the  continuance  and 
security  of  our  power  in  India. 

Do  you  deem  it  of  importance  to  the 
security  of  our  Indian  empire,  to  study 
every  means  that  can  strengthen  and  coo- 
firm  the  attachment  of  the  native  officert^ 
—I  do;  and  I  consider,  after  the  fulle4 
deliberation  that  I  have  been  able  to  give 
that  subject,  that  if  we  do  not  succeed  in 
effecting  I  hat  object,  it  is  quite  impossible 
we  should  be  able  to  maintain  our  empire 
in  India. 

Is  it  your  o](inion  that  the  attachment 
of  this  class  depends  entirely  Upon  tbe 
measures  adopted  by  government  for  Iheir 
encouragement,  or  do  you  think  it  liable 
to  be  seriously  aiTected  by  any  defects  lo 
the  constitution  of  any  part  of  eur  Euro- 
pean military  establishment  attached  to 
those  corps  ?«— I  do  not  think  that  anf 
measures  of  government,  however  mm 
and  however  calculated,  in  an  abstract 
point  of  view,  to  effect  tbe  object,  could 
do  80,  unleis  they  were  combioad  with 
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rach  M  remedied  iny  esisting  defecU« 
apd  prevented  the  occnrrence  of  any 
hereafter*  in  the  European  part  of  the  es- 
tablishmenly  because  it  ii«  after  all,  upon 
the  conduct  of  the  European  oflSceri  that 
ive  mutt  chiefly  rest,  and.  they  will  alwayi 
be  con>idered  by  the  mtlivea  as  their  ini- 
mediate  siiperiofi,  from  whom  their  freling 
will  naturally  take  its  colour ;  and  any  de- 
fects in  one  part  of  the  system  roust  con- 
sequently prove  baneful  to  the  other. 

Do  you  ihink  it  would  be  advisable  to 
change  that  part  of  the  military  system 
by  which  native  officers  sit  on  courts  mar* 
ftiaf  for  the  irial  of  offences  in  the  native 
army,  and  to  appoint  European  officers  to 
that  duty  ?— Though  I  have  never,  during 
the  course  of  my  service,  had  proof  of  any 
substantial  act  of  injustice  resulting  from 
native  officers  sitting  on  a  court-martial,  1 
have  often  heard  it  alleged,  that  they  were 
too  ready  to  give  way  to  the  wishes  of  the 
auperintrnding  European  officer,  from  feel- 
ings of  sahmission  and  respect  to  that 
officer ;  but  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  offi- 
cer tsalinost  always  the  adjutant  of  the  corps, 
and  generally  one  of  the  most  experienc- 
ed in  it ;  but  supposing  that  more  substan- 
tial justice  should  be  obtained,  in  some 
inatances,  by  European  officers  sitting  as 
members  of  courts-  martial  upon  natives,  I 
ahoold  still  sute  that  I  think  it  would  be 
Yery  improper  to  make  any  such  alteration 
in  the  system:  my  reasons  for  this  opinion 
refer  as  much,  if  not  more,  to  political  than 
military  considerations. 

Have  you  bad  an  opportunity  of  observ- 
ing how  the  interpreters  in  tbe  courts  of 
joatice  in  India,  at  the  different  presiden- 
cies, are  qualified  for  the  situations  which 
they  fill  ? — I  never  was  in  any  court  of 
aopreme  justice  in  India,  except  that  at 
Bombay,  where  my   able  and  eloquent 
friend  sir   James  Mackintosh  presided; 
and  I  certainly  did  not  think  the  native 
interpreter  employed  at  that  court  very 
adiK|uate  to  his  duty;    indeed  the  only 
inatance  to  which  my  memory  can  at  nre- 
aent  refer,  was  noticed  by  sir  James  Mac- 
kintosh himself,  and  a  gentleman  who  had 
knowledge  of  the  language,  and  happened 
to  be  in  court,  was  sworn  in  by  desire  of 
the  judge  to  examine  the  evidence :  I  may 
ad^,  generally,  that  I  believe  there  are  not 
European  geiitlemen  in  India  folly 
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ofjusticew    This,  however^  is  merely  given 
as  my  opinion. 

Might  not,  in  your  opinion,  a  compe* 
tent  interpreter  be  obtained  in  the  course 
of  a  few  years,  if  sufficient  encouragement 
were  given  to  Europeans  to  qualify  them- 
selves for  that  important  situation  ?— The 
defect  of  native  interpretation  arises  from, 
theirwantofcorrect  knowledge  of  I  ht  idiom 
of  the  English  language ;  that  of  Europe  ana 
from  their  want  of  correct  know1e<lge  of  the 
different  and  local  idioms  of  the  native 
Ifnguages.  It  must  be  almost  the  study 
of  an  European's  life,  to  render  himself 
fully  competent  for  such  an  office ;  and  I 
conceive,  nothing  but  the  prospect  of  a 
large  salary  could  induce  any  European, 
of  respectable  talents«to  devote  hisi  Hholf 
time  to  the  accomplishment  of  that  object. 

Would  not,  in  your  opinion,  the  impor- 
tant object  of  security  lo  the  lives  and  pro- 
perty of  the  natives  of  India  justify  almost 
any  pecuniary  consideration  that  might 
be  necessary,  on  the  score  of  salary,  to 
obtain  competent  interpreters? — I  am  far 
from  stating  that  I  think  the  misinterpret 
tation  has,  on  any  occasion,  gone  so  far  in 
any  of  his  Majesty's  courts  of  justice,  aa 
to  affect  either  the  lives  or  property  of  our 
subjects ;  becanse  I  do  believe,  from  what 
I  witnessed  in  the  court  of  Bombay,  thai 
there  is  a  patient  investigation,  and  a  mi- 
nute enquiry  into  all  the  particulars  of  the 
case,  that  must  be  calculated  (in  almost 
all  instances)  to  discover  any  such  errors 
as  may  be  made ;  but  I  do  certainly  think 
it  is  an  object  of  great  importance  to  have 
gentlemen  possessed  of  the  first^know* 
ledge  of  the  languages,  to  fill  that  situa^ 
tion. 

What  salary,  in  yonr  opinion,  would  bo 
necessary  aa  an  inducement  to  an  Euro- 
pean gentleman  ao  qualified,  to  undertake 
the  important  office  of  interpreter? — I 
really  cfhnot  atate  any  sum,  but  I  think  it 
should  be  such  as  to  make  it  worth  while 
for  a  man  of  liberal  education  to  derote 
his  life  to  render-  himself  qualified  for  the 
office. 

Could  not  yoo  form  a  guess  from  your 
general  knowledge  of  the  salaries  and  al« 
fowances  paid  to  the  officers  of  his  Msjea* 
ty's  courts  in  India,  what  sum  would  bo 
considered  a  sufficient  encouragement  to 
a  gentleman,  so  qualified,  to  undertake 
that  office  ?^I  think  the  salary  of  a  per- 
son employed  as  such  interpreter  should 
be  inferior  to  none  but  that  of  the  jndgei 
themselves  who  preside  in  the  conrt. 
Do  yoo  think  it  ponible  thai  labttaotial 
(«E)  "^ 


aualified,  from  their  minute  knowledge  of 
lie  idiom  of  the  Vulgar  dialects  of  tbe 
natives  in  India,  to   give  a  completely 
correct  translation  of  the  evidence  of  a 
native  cross-qeentioiied  in  one  of  our  charts 
(VOL.  XXV.) 


justice  cah  be  di^erited  WittiDiit  Kithfill 
interpretation  of  evidence  ? — I  thibk  tVat 
where  a  jodge  is  fully  aWare  ifiat'the  in- 
tierprebiion  ii  not  minatefy  correct,  the 
evil  may  be  avoided  by  bis  cftr^fol  ^tid 
patient  investigation  of  every  question  tbftt 


IS  put  to  the  evidence,  and  by  his  caltint; 
in,  as  the  judge  to  Whom  I  have  affuded 
used  to  do,  further  'aid  Whenever  there 
Was  the  slightest  cause  for  suspicion  of  in- 
correct interpretation. 

Are  the  judges  in  the  courts  In  India  sup- 
posed to  have  a  competent  tcnowtedge  of 
the  language  of  the  couptry ;  is  it  possi- 
ble they  can  have  such  competent  'khoW^- 
ledge  '—Generally  speaVmg,  I  do  notbe*- 
Ileve  they  have ;  but  there  iire  always,  I 
irf)'agine,  ofBcers  of  the  court  who  have, 
and  I  conceive  it  perfectly  possible  that 
in  most  cases,  a  judge.  Who  na^  given  his 
whole  attention  to  the  subject,  may  be 
abler  to  discover  when  there  is  amy  confti- 
sion  in  the  interpretation  :  I  am  not  abte 
\o  give  aby  clearer  answer  upon  this 
poiht,  , 

Is  it  within  your  IchoWled^,  that  the 
^ble  and  eloquent  juifge  you  have  just  al- 
luded to  possesses  that  competent' know- 
ledge of  the  languages  of  India  ?*-Sir 
James  Mackintosh  does  hot  tfnderstiind  the 
languages  of  India. 

Have  the  goodness  to  *ri^  ih  WhM 
manner  he  was  enabled  *ip  f>61nt  out  the 
defect  in  theinlerpretaliOn  of  the  evidence 
of  a  Witness  brought  befot'e  hiiti,  to'wbfdh 
you  have  alluded  ?---Oti  the  occasion 'tb 
which  I  alluded,  'a  Parsee  Inhabitant  bf 
Bombay  was  interpreting  in  the  court  iat 
Vumbay ;  he  was  interpreting  ati  evidehce 
that  was  describinff  what  he  bad  said  hlhi- 
self,  and  in  describing  that,  made  'die  of 
the  first  person  singular  ofan  Hihdostanee 
noun,  stating,  "  /  said  so  and  'so  :" — In  bis 
evidence  he  proceeded  to  gi^e  an'a<^couiit 
of  an  English  officer  cobifng  >h»  ahd  the 
interpreter  then  e^iplaiiied  the  witness'to 
have  remarked,  that  the  Bhsttsh  bflicer 
said  "we  will'do'so  ahd  so;"  on  seeing 
the  word  '  we'  noticed  by  some  of  the 
gentlemen  of  the  law,  aild  written  down 
as  if  containing  a  proof  that  there  were 
'more  than  one  concerned,  I  mentioned  to 
sir  James  Mackintosh  that  ihe  interpreta- 
[tion  was  incorrect,  hot  frohi'a  want  of 
'knowledge  in  the  interpreter  of  his  ov^n 
[lani^udge,  but  from  want  of  knowledge  of 
the  idiom  of  the  English  :  that  the  native 
witness  speakidg  ofan  English  gentlehaan, 
.used  the  plural  term  from  respect,  and  on 
the  witness  behig  re-eximtbed  it  W^sUis- 


covered  tb  be  (Se  ciUk.    Thtk  Is  tlfie  onlv 
ftilitance  A^i  I  tkh  ^all  V6  mV  'Hscoirectfo^ 

Are  you  aiWat'e,  tb^t  )io  boudli  ifU^rentrd 
Was  'sir  Jamek  M^dttttbkh  With  tVe  'neces- 
sity 6f  bUvfhg  combeieiit  ibterpfeters,  that 
he  supplied  to  Woyerbment  tb  bnaex  a  suf- 
ficiebt  tol4ry  16  (hat  ol&ce,  to  imfoce  au 
Eurc/pean  sentleman  bf  reltfp'^ctability  to 
undertake  it ;  which  safary,  boweverj  wis 
so  nmited,  that  the  'gehtleittan  who  bad 
undertaken  it,  Mr.  Ecskrne,  and  who  was 
considered  as  having  a  ftoi'e  co'cftpetem 
knowledge  bf  the  various  lan^tjages  of 
India,  than  perhaps  any  other  resident  at 
Bdmbay,  threw  on  ^he  appointment,  after 
havitig  hehS  it  aobiit  tWo  years  ?— t  am 
nbt  partlciilarly  acquainted  with  the  cir- 
cumnabc'e,'but'have  no  doubt  oTttie  fact 

'Are  there  hot  mkh'y  of  the  tniliury 
bfficers  who  have  a  very  c'om)>etent  know- 
ledge bf  the  Indian  langUa]ges  ? — ^Tbe  grest 
majority  of  the  officers  have  alcnowledge 
6f  the  fa'nguages  cottipetent  to  the  fulfil* 
meht  df  their  Aiilitary  duties  j  but  there 
are  bdt  few  Who  have  th&t  ekact  and  com- 
plete knowledge  of  the  tattg^age,  which  I 
should  '(i/otiounce  sh  reqiiiiiitte  flefbre  a 
person  Was  cbonfpetetit  to  act  ta  iaterpreter 
iti'a  court  of  justice.  ' 
^  Are  yob  not  6f  6plhibti,'tBat  if  an  ade* 
^uate  salary  were  tb  be  held  out  to  some 
6f  thoke  officers,  ttiey  Wbuld  be  ibdaced  to 
qualify* thehiselv^'s  fully  for  ihe  office  of 
interpi^eter,  and  to  undertake  thatippoim- 
thent  on  being  ptenbitt^d  by  govefDinem 
to  resign  their  mih't^ry  ^tuatloiis  (if  that 
A6uld  be  deebed  necessary),  wbkh  ^rx»* 
bably  would  not  be  the  case  ?— llie  exist* 
ence  of  one  office  bf  that  kind,  with  a 


bpei'aribn  (if  any  at  lilf)  ib  the  entourage- 
itiebt  of  'a  targe  body  of  othcers,  'among 
'whom  it  dever  could  be  Regarded  ^s  an 
obj'ect  of  abibltiibn  :  but  ho  doubt  many 
iMdividtkals  liii^bt  De  fodnd,  lo  whom  \t 
wouh),  fl-oin  \U  'salary,  be  a  atmirable 
o^ce. 

Whlit  Is  the  pay  and  tlfdwabte  of  a 
siibltlierD  on  the  Bombav'cttUblishm'ent? 
—I  really  catthut^$w^r,Whout  refereote 
to  papers. 

Db^s  H  Anodbt'tor  iOO'rbjp^s  A  kidBth  ? 
—Certainly  ki6t. 

Are  there  MbdilteHii  of  efgfit  or  ten 
i^fea^s  Aandhiff,  In  thV service  ?— There  are 
sorne^  I  tppreb^ndp  bf  nitichMott)jer  Maud- 


•■ 


£013  on  i4^JEC^.  ladk  Omfoif^j  4^aia(f  Atta  \if  \fil\  [9183^ 

l>^r  of  senpant^of  diflferent  casts  in  voor  considerable  populatioD|  but  limited  chief- 
employ^  during  your  residence  in  India;  '""*"'  *^*^  '^"  ~**  '  ''*  "-  '^  «-jr. 
did  you  not  occasionally  clothe  those  ser- 
vants in  European  dresses  ? — Dorinff  the 
last  fourteen  years  of  my  serrice  in  India, 
^vhicb  includes  alf  t6e  period  that  I  was 
able  to  aQord  to  give  servants  any  cloth- 
ing at  all,  I  was  employed  in  political  si- 
tuations^ and  my  servants  we're  generally 
clothed  in  woollens  (as  a  matter  of  sti|te) 
at  the  Company's  expence. 

Do  you  think  those  persons  would  have 
preferred  their  dresses,  had  they  been 
made  of  the  common  comlie  of  the  coun- 
try ? — ^I  really  cannot  state  how  far  their 


Dride  and  vanity  might  have  been  gr^ti- 
Bed  by  wearing  a  re^  jaclfet  instead  olone 
of  common  cloll);  but  I  can  recoflect  no 
Instance  of  their  complarning*  ^ither  of  the 
one  or  the  other,  and  they  were  seldom 
permitted  to  put  on  the  clothing  allowed 
to  them,  except  ori  occasions  where  their 
aei vices  yvere  required  as  state  servants. 
With  respect  to  comlies,  I  conceive  the^ 
all  had  them,  as  a  man  has  a  cloak  in  this 
country,  to  use  wheq  it  rained,  or  as  a  co- 
vering ^rhen  ^hey  slept;  but  I  never  knew 
comlies  made  vp  ts  articles  of  dress. 

Are  these  comjies  used  at  all  hy  the 
higher  classes  of  the  natives?— They  make 
in  some  parts  of  the  pieninsula  of  India 
Tery  fine  comlies^  that  are  used  by  the 
higher  classes :  the  common  black  com- 
lie is  not  used  bv  natives  whp  can  afford 
to  purchase  the  nper  kin;!,  or  shawls. 

Would  not  a  native  of  consequence  in 
India  be  ashamed  tQ  tppe^r  abroad  in  a 
common  black  comlie  ?— I  do  not  think  a 
native  of  consequence  would  wear  the 
commop  black  cumli?  as  part  of  his  dress; 
he  might  take  up  on^f  to  defend  hinji  from 
a  shower  of  rain. 

•      *  «  • 

^  He  would  not  ^^ar  U  w  ^  common  ar- 
ticle of  dress  r— -^o. 

Woul4  he  have  the  |aa>e  objjectjpD  to 
appear  sfbroad  in  ^ngUs^  broad-cloth, 
whict)  ha  woum  \^av^  to  appetc  abroad  in 
!a  conimpn  bl^(:k  coiplie,  a^  |n  ftrticte  of 
dress  ?T^tle  wou)^  c^si^ef  ^  picc.^  pf 
Engli^  biysaa-clot^,  if  hf .  ha4  it,  as  a 
lufury,  9ipA  ap  ornafuent^i  part  oJT  oresf« 
tpd'  ^ptfl^.  hfij^  90  o))|eGt^o  whftteTer,  I 
jconc^T^^  to  iv^ftring  it* 

^  ^qu  j|pq\iaiQte^  |ritb  th|»  qamber  of 
l^t  '|ia\iv|?..  p<{pMlf^ti^n  cal/fd  Portogiiete, 
pr  i^tt\ye  Ctf ^ti^Hf f  W  India?— 4  atp  not 

puticolafjy  |pqai|inted  wit|i  their  num- 
pff.;  \(  U  is  meai^t  to  include  also  what 
^a  lerQij^  h%|f-caftts,  of  the  children  ol 


ly  to  the  prftci^ar  settlementi  of  India^ 
and  there  even,  if  spoken  of  comparatively 
with  the  native^  it  forins  but  a  small  part. 
Are  not  the  nabtts  and  dress  of  those 
people,  generally  speaking*  European, 
and  do  they  not  always  dress  in  Kurooean* 
woollens,  when  they  can  aflbrd  to  purchase 
them  ?-*The  dress  of  the  better  class  dif- 
fers very  little  from  that  of  the  European 
himseKT 

Bo  yon  know,  or  hare  you  erer  heard^ 
what  vras  tbe  state  of  the  native  armies  of 
the  rajahs  of  l^ravancore  and  Cochin,  when 
those  princes  were  perfectly  independent 
of  the  British  government  ?— I  never  was 
at  Cochin  or  Travancore,  and  cannot  an- 
swer with  any  minute  or  correct  know- 
ledge to  this  question. 

Have  you  heard  that,  at  the  period  al- 
luded to,  the  infantry  of  those  prmces  was 
dressed  in  woollen  cloth  jackets,  and  their 
principal  Hindoo  officers  in  complete  Eu- 
ropean uniforms^  including  hats, shoes  and 
boots  ? — 1  cannot  call  to  my  memory 
having  heard  (he  fact  with  respect  to  the 
particulars'  of  their  dress;  but  I  h;ive 
beard  there  was  a  regular  infantry,  clothed 
and  disciplined,  belonging  to  the  prince  of 
Travancore. 

Clothed  in  European  woollens?— Cloth- 
ed in  European  woollens,  as  1  have  heard* 

Are  you  personally  acquainted  with  the 
late  Coorga  Rajal;t,  and  do  you  know  how 
tha.t  Hinooo  prince  used  to  dress  himself 
when  xfk,  general  Abercromby'*  camp  ?— | 
was  not  acquamted  with  the  late  Coorga 
Rajah,  and  cannot,  therefore,  state  how  he 
dressed  himself,  but  always  heard  that  he 
was  particularly  attache<^  to  the  £i/gUs& 
nation ;  th^t  he  was  fond  of  our  habits  and 
manners,  and  he  ^as,  in  this  instance, 
deemed  ^  exception  t9  the  sei^eral  rulf 
of  persoiiis  in  his  <pon<}ition  of  nfe. 

Do  you  know  bow  the  nabg^  of  Sura^ 
and  hif  minister  the  Bu^shy,  used  to  dresy 
his  troopa  and  principal  attendants  whef 
that  pnnce  was  |tlso  in  a  state  of  inde- 
pendence, or  have  you  ever  heard?— ][ 
neveir  ^aa  at  $orat,  and  do  not  know,  nor 
have  I  f  ver  ^eard. 

Can  you  state  ho)v  Raymond's  force  la 
the  Nizam's  service  wasdresse^.previoefK 
ly  to  |bf  dissolution  of  t(iat  cprps  i^  179$) 
—The  greatest  part  of  jlhat  corps  wan.  (p 
Ijhe  best  of  my  recollectipn,  dre^aed  nearly 
m  the  same  mftpner  aa  ^y  corps  in  the 
English  service. 

Po  you  kno^,  or  have  yon  bear^i  yfbe* 
tt^er  a  cqaait^^jl^  pfr>  f^  ibe  HlSid  ^ 
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the  lervices  of  the  Tarious  Mabra^a 
princea,  were  not  also  dressed  in  woollen 
uniforms,  previous  to  the  late  Mahratta 
war  ? — I  know  they  were,  because  I  have 
seen  several  of  the  brigades  in  the  army  of 
Dowlui  {Lao  Scindiah. 

Can  you  state  of  what  number  those  in- 
fantry consisted,  or  nearly  so ;  did  it  con- 
sist of  many,  thousands  ?— Certainly  ;  thos^ 
I  have  seen  were  probably  in  number 
seven  or  eight  thousand  men,  and  they 
were  not  above  i^  fourth  of  the  whole 
corps ;  but  I  cannot  speak  to  any  others 
being  dressed  in  the  manner  described, 
from  not  having  seen  them. 

Did  any  of  the  Mahratta  chiefs,  at  the 
time  you  were  in  that  pari  of  the  country, 
use  British  woollen  cloth  as  mantles,  or  m 
toy  other  shape  or  form,  as  winter  dresses  ? 
<— I  do  not  recollect  seeing  them  often 
dressed  in  woollens ;  they  used  generally 
to  use  it  for  their  saddle  cloths  and  floor 
cloths  for  their  tents,  but  1  do  not  believe 
that  they  had  any  objection  to  it,  and  no 
doubt  many  of  the  principal  men  in  the 
Mahratta  army  might  occasionally  use  it.;~ 
but  it  was  certainly  not  a  general  dress. 

It  was  only  used  by  the  richer  chiefs  ? 
•^Only  by  the  richer,  quilled  cottons  and 
silks  were  a  much  more  usual  warm  dress 
among  the  Mahratta  chiefs  and  soldiers. 

Do  not  the  natives  of  eminence  in  India, 
both  Hindoo  and  Mussulman,  use  consi- 
derable quantities  of  broad-cloths  in  the 
housings  of  their  eleph,ant8,  camels,  and 
horses  ?— They  use  it  in  the  trammels  and 
housings  of  their  state  elephants  and  state 
camels,  not  in  those  that  are  employed 
for  burthen. 

Have  you  ever  been  at  Poonah  on  any 
great  festival  day,  when  the  natives. ap- 

K eared  abroad  in  great  state?—!  hare 
sen  at  Poonah  several  times,  and  I  was  on 
one  occasion  there  on  the  Dessera  feast, 
which  is  the  festival  At  which  the  army  at 
that  city  go  out  to  plunder  a  field  of  grain, 
as  a  type  of  their  national  policy. 

Is  there  not  on  those  occasions  a  consi- 
derable display  of  woollen  broad-cloth, 
particularly  scarlet,  used  in  the  manner 
above  described,  by  the  natives  P— I  took 
no  such  pariicular  notice  »t  the  period  I 
bive  mentioned  ss  would  enable  me  to  an- 
swer the  questioif  minutely  ;  but  I  have 
no  doubt  they  make  a  display  of  every 
showy  article  they  possess  on  that  occa- 
.sion,  and  such  they  would  consider  scarlet 
cloth. 

Be  pleased  to  state  how  the  Seiks,  and 
the  otber  northern  nations  of  India^  com* 


monly  dressi,  or  whether  they  ««• 
lens,  particularly  among  the  richer  orders  } 
—There  is  very  little  diflference  io  the 
dress  of  the  Seik  chiefs  front  those  of  tiie 
other  Hindoo  nations  in  India,  end  I  do 
not  think  that  woollens  were  (when  1  saw 
them)  a  very  common  article  of  dreea,  cer- 
tainly not  more  so  than  amongit  otker 
classes  of  the  natives  of  India. 

Are  not  great  quantities  of  iron,  steel, 
copper,  .lead,  and  tin,  now  tn  common  «sc 
amonj^  the  natives  of  India  of  all  casta  ?-* 
Certainly,  all  these  metals  are  in  use 
amongst  them ;  I  have  no  means  of  stating 
in  what  quantity. 

Is  not  the  cut  glassware  of  England  very 
much  admired  by  the  richer  natives  oif 
India,  and  are  not  their  houses  occaaioo- 
ally  furnished  with  chandeliers,  fampsi 
mirrors,  and  other  articles  of  Eoropeaa 
manufacture  ? — ^The  richer  natives  of  In- 
dia, perhaps,  ad;nire  our  mirrors  mod  cot 
gliiss  more  than  any  other  article  we  po»> 
sess;  and  I  have  observed  at  tbe  prin- 
cipal cities,  such  as  Hydrabad,  Puooab, 
&c.  that  a  few  of  the  princea  aod  the 
richest  officers  of  the  court,  nsed  to  por* 
chase  enough  of  those  articles  to  msfcs 
what  they  term  an  innah  khanah,  or  room 
of  mirrors.  The  walls  of  this  room  are 
covered  with  mirrors,  and  it  is  hang  roood 
with  chandeliers ;  but  cot  glass  and  mir- 
rors certainly  are  not  articles  generally 
possessed,  even  by  die  richest,  and  are  al- 
ways considered  as  articles  of  great  ahcw 
and  luxury. 

Were  not  those  articles^  when  they 
were  procured,  considered  as  objects  of 
luxurious  gratification  ?*-Certainly,  they 
appeared  to  be  desired  only  as  objects  ii 
gratification  and  curiosity. 

Are  not  watches,  prints,  pictures,  car- 
peting, eleeant  fowling-pieces,  pistols,  and 
other  articles  of  highly  finished  ezecstioa 
and  workmanship,  also  deemed  objects  of 
luxurious  gratification  by  the  richer  ns* 
tjves  of  India?— >The  richer  natives  of 
India  generally  desire  a  watch  or  watches; 
as  to  pictures,  they  have  so  little  taste  thst 
they  often  prefer  the  daubs  of  China  to  the 
finest  works  of  the  artisu  of  this  conntry ; 
tMit  perhaps  China  pictures  are  also  re- 
commended by  their  comparadvely  k>w 
price;  the  carpets  made  in  India,  and 
those  imported  from  Persia,  are  I  believe 
generally  preferred  to  the  Eoro^an  auh 
nufactnre;  fowling-pieces  and  piitolrsie 
desired  by  the  principal  chidfs;  bat  widi 
the  exception  of  one  or  twb  princes,  I  bait 
bacdly  nnr  known  these  arUcics  ptfcha^ 


i»  tboo^h  all  the  miliury  chiefe  ia  Indm 
re  desirous  of  obtainittg  them  ia  presents. 
liaTe  not  yoo«  particularly  daring  yonr 
esidence  at  Bombay,  seen  several  of  the 
ich«*r  natifes  dressed  in  Irish  linen,  or 
Icotch  and  Manchester  cambrics? — ^1  am 
ilniost  ashamed  to  confess,  that  I  am  so 
rery  bad  a  judge  of  soch  articles,  that  I 
roald  not  distinguish  very  well  between 
.be  iuanofactures  of  India  and  those  of 
the  cloths  described  in  the  question;  but 
I  have  no  doubt  many  of  them  did  dress 
in  them,  if  they  were  cheaper,  and  the 
fabric  equal  to  those  of  their  own  cloths* 

Do  you  recollect  whether  they  used  the 
printed  cottons  of  this  country  frequently 
in  furniture,  and  the  lower  classes  in  arti- 
cles of  dress  and  in  turbans  ?•— I  have  fre- 
quently  seen  the  printed  cottons  of  this 
country   in  articles  of  furniture  at  the 
houses  of  the  superior  Parsee  merchants, 
which  were  fitted  up  like  those  of  Euro- 
peans, and  many  of  the  lower  classes  (par- 
ticularly those  called  Portuguese)  were 
vary  fond  when  they  could  obtain  it,  of 
wearing  a  fine,  printed  cotton  jacket,  but  I 
do  not  think  this  was,  as  far  as  I  have  ob> 
served,  a  general  wear  j  the  Masulipatam 
printed  chintaes,  were  I  belieye   much 
cheaper,  and  were  an  article  of   very 

freat  consumption  both  at  Bombav,  the 
'ersian  Golpb,  and  other  countries  in  that 
quarter  of  India. 

Are  you  quite  sure  that  they  were 
cheaper  than  the  printed  chintses  of  Eng- 
land r — I  am  almost  positively  certain  of 
the  fact ;  I  carried  great  numbers  of  both 
European  chintses  and  Masulipatam  with 
me  in  all  my  diflerent  missions  to  Persia, 
lo  give  in  presents  to  difierent  people  who 
rendered  service  to  the  mission,  and  also 
with  the  view  of  giving  them  patterns  of 
the  different  manufactures  of  England  and 
India ;  and  I  can  recollect,  thai  the  com* 
jnon  reward  of  any  small  service  was  a 
piece  of  Masulipatam  chinta,  while  I  am 
sure  that  I  never  gave  a  piece  of  English 
chinta  to  any  man  who  bad  not  a  title,  or 
^ho  was  not  a  person  of  some  considera- 
tion :  the  Masulipatam  chinta  is  an  article 
of  very  general  wear  all  over  Persia,  and 
there  is  a  considerable  trade  carried  on  be- 
tween that  port  and  the  gulph.    I  did  not 
observe,  when  on  the  last  mission  to  Per- 
•ii»  that  there  was  a  demand  for  European 
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and  of  better  quality  than  the  Indian  mii- 
ran  omi 


nnfactore,  I  can  only  refer  its  not  being 
in  equal  use  to  its  bearing  a  higher  price. 
Be  pleased  to  state,  whether  the  richer 
natives  at  the  diflKsrent  presidencies  of 
India  do  not  commonly  drive  European 
carriages  ? — Some  of  the  richer  natives  at 
our  principal  settlements  drive  carriages 
made  in  the  English  style ;  some  of  which^ 
are  from  England,  and  others,  particularly 
at  Bengal,  made  at  the  settlement. 

Do  you  recollect,  when  you  were  last 
at  Bombay,  a  carri<)ge  driven  by  Pestan- 
gee,  a  Parsee  ?— *I  do ;  it  was  a  very  fine 
one. 

Just  before  you  left  Bombay,  did  not 
Pestangee  buy  another  carriage  that  had 
been  built  for  one  of  the  sheriBi  of  Lon- 
don,  or  adorned  in  that  fashion  ? — I  be« 
lieve  he  did ;  Pestangee  had  a  great  num* 
her  of  carriages,  in  which  he  used  to  rida 
himself,  and  sometimes  to  accommodate 
his  friends  when  they  were  in  want ;  and  I 
am  grateful  enough  to  acknowledge  being 
one  that  has  oflen  received  this  s^ccommo* 
dation  from  him. 

Had  not  another  rich  merchant  of  the 
name  of  Dady  Mooda«  at  this  time,  also 
a  very  elegant  carriage?— He  bed;  I 
have  had  the  use  of  his  carriage  also,  when 
in  distress  for  a  conveyance. 

Had  notOrnagee,  anotner  Parses^  a  verr 
rich  carriage  ?— I  have  no  doubt  be  haa^ 
probably  more  than  one. 

Were  not  the  smaller  carriages  called 
gigs,  in  very  common  use  among  the  na* 
tives  of  India  ? — ^They  were  very  common^ 
but  very  few  of  those  were  of  Eoropean 
manufacture,  the  others  were  a  coarser 
imitation  of  the  European  gigs. 

During  yoor  residence  at  Bombay,  had 
you  an  opportunity  of  visiting  the  island 
ofSaisette?^  often  visited  the  island  of 
Salsette. 

Be  pleased  to  state  your  opinion  of  the 
condition  of  that  island,  and  the  inhabi- 
tanu,  generally  ?*-Tbe  improvement   of 
the  island  of  Salsette  has  certainly  been 
very  gradual  and  slow,  and  it  has  perhaps 
been  in  some  degree  neglected  ;  the  most 
suhsuntial  improvement  that  I  have  known 
within  my  recollection,  was  that  of  forjp- 
ing  a  causeway  which  connected  it  with 
the  island  of  Bombay ;.'  there   is  also  a 
good  road  for  sixteen  miles,  to  Tanna^ 
chintz  u  an  article  of  trade^  or  that  it  had  !  another  road  was,  1  understood,  in  pro* 
become  a  common  wear,  though  every  ^  gross  when  I  left  India,  to  a  diflerent  pari 
means  had  been  taken  by  me  ten  years  I  of  the  island  ;  but  thts  inbabitaiiu,  gene 


before  to  give  the  Persians  a  taste  for  it ; 
iM  as  it  leitted  to  ma  macb  haodiomer 


rally  speaking,  did  not  appear  to  me  in  a 
state  of  that  prosperity  which  loight  bafo 
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obtained^  and  what  the  natives  of  Iiida 
deem  the  causet  of  their  excellence  ;  it  u 
stated  ID  that  ixieinoir«  that  the  raw  mate- 


been  expected  from  the  vicioity  of  tih^ 
island  of  Salsette  to  8<Kh  a  ricb  commer- 
cial settlement  as  Bombay ;  I  am  not,  how- 
ever, sufficiently  master  of  thissubjecti  to 
state  either  the  causes  that  promoted  the 
improvement  it  has  received,  or  tbpse  that 
have  retarded  its  attaining  to  a  higher 
state  of  caltivatiou  and  prosperity. 

Was  it  not  considered  to  be  io  a  consi- 
derably worse  state  than  wh^t  i^as  gene- 
rally understood  to  be  the  condition  of  (he 
islapd  under  the  Portuguese  governmejQt  ? 
•-I  re^ly  have  ngt  that  minute  informs^- 
tioQ  which  would  eaablr  me  Iq  answer 
that  question  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to 
the  Committee :  I  cannot  state  9  vague  re- 
port upon  such  4  subject. 

Daring  your  residence  at  Bombay*  did 
you  ever  visit  the  Mah|;atta  district  o/ 
Bas3een? — I  never  did  visit  it:  I  have 
seen  it  from  the  opposite  shore. 

Did  you  not  hear,  during  your  residency 
at  Bomoay.  of  the  genera!  state  and  con- 
dition of  tpat  (district  ? — I  have  always 
heard  it  was  iq  a  very  highly  iopproyed 
state  of  cultivation. 

Are  you  aware  of  any  reason,  wJietber 
from  soii|  or  climate*  or  geogr^pbical  po- 
fitiop,  ^by  Salsette  should  be  tn  so  infe- 
rior a  state  to*  that  of  tb^  M ahratta  llistrict 
of  Basseen  ?— -Never  having  visited  Bas* 
seen,  1  cannot  draw  a  comparison ;  a^qme 
f  ar^  of  Salsette  are  very  hilly  and  woqdy, 
and  would,  no  doubt,  require  a  considera- 
ble deffree  of  labour  to  bri^g  them  into  a 
atate  or  high  cultivation. 

Is  not  SaUette  generally*  aa  far  ai  you 
bave  observed,  a  very  fertile  soi|  ?— I  have 
seen  some  vei'y  fertile  parts  of  it ;  1)ut  I 
am  not  sufficiiently  acquainted  with  the  ge- 
neral nature  of  tne  soil  to  give  'a  di^oct 
answer  to  the  question. 

Have  you  heard  that  the  causeway,  be- 
tween the  islands  of  Bombay  and  Salsettej 
alluded  to  by  you,  h^  hac)  a  prfjudicial 
effect  upon  the  barbou*-  gf  Bombay,  by 
interrupting  the  back  tide,  and  lessening 
the  depth  of  v^ater'ln  some  places?—! 
bave  heard  apprehensions  stated,  that  such 
would  be  the  effect;  I  have  no  informa- 
tion that  enables  me  to  say,  whether  it  has 
bad  such  effect,  or  not.' 
*  Are  you  acquainted  with  ihe  manufac- 
ture of  shawls  m  Cashmire>  ancf  the  causes 
of  their  spperior  excellence  ?-f-I  have«  in 
the  course  of  my  investigation  into  the  ge- 
,|iefal  history  of  India,  translated  what  was 
considered  as  a  very  autfientic  memoir  of 
Cashmire;  and  in  that  there  is  a  chapter 

ii|>9il  the  moip  19  wbicl^  (he  9ii%f\M  ^e 


rial  is  a  wool,  or  I  should  rather  say  a 
<lown  ths^  lies  protected  by  the  coarse  tuir 
of  a  goat  which  is  bred  in  the  adjoiois| 
mountains  of  Thibet ;  this  raw  matens:, 
^fter  being  taken  from  the  animal,  is  s^d 
to  be  maa[(9  up  in  a  small  pack,  which  u 
put  upon  the  bi|ck  of  the  goat,  and  tie 
animal  ii  driven  with  his  load  into  Cash- 
mire, ^here  it  is  manufactured.  The  in- 
habitants of  th^t  country  are  in  the  babrt 
of  attributing  some  part  of  the  aiagolar 
softness  of  the  shawls  to  the  virtues  of  oae 
o(  the  rivers  in  Cashmire,  in  which  the 
wool  is  dipped;  bu^  this  is  evidently  kA 
idle  story,  of  the  sanie  character  as  (hat 
:  which  informs  us  that  the  only  good  porter 
is  made  from  Thames  water.  It  apprsr^ 
however,  certain,  from  all  the  infuroiaiKis 
I  have  been  able  to  obtain  on  tbe  subject, 
that'  neither  the  former  kinga  ol  Delbi 
(who  ve  stated  to  have  made  aevtrral  st* 
^empts  to  introduce  the  breed  of  this  Ca»li- 
fnjre  goat  into  the  upper  provinces  of 
Ipdia),  por  the  kings  of  Persia,  have  evei 
been  abW  to  succeed;  a  goat  which  I  bsvc 
teen,  and  vrhicb  I  am  told  somewhiit  re- 
sembles that  of  Cashmire,  is  found  in  ibc 
eouhtry  of  Kerman  in  Persia  ;  and  froa 
its  wool  6r  down  a  ^hawl  is  m^nufactored. 
which,  though  very  handsome,  anti  some- 
times comparatively  fine,  has  never  beeo 
equ#l  to  the  Ca^mire  shawl;  and  iiui 
received  opinion  among  the  inhabitants  oi 
India  and  Persia,  that  that  mauufarturs 
can  pever  be  rivalled  in  any  oth^r  pan  of 
the  nKorld. 

From  your  knowledge  of  British  tai 
Cashmire  shawU^  do  you  suppose  there  b 
any  probability  of  the  British  rivalling  the 
Cashmire  shawls  in  the  Indian  market?-* 
From  %\\  1  have  ever  heard  or  seen  U|^on 
the  subject,  I  should  suppose  there  was  as 
probability  whatever,  as  I  never  saw  aa 
English  shawl  that  at  all  approached  to  tbe 
excellence  of  that  tpanufacture^  and  as  tv 
as  I  was  able  to  Judge,  the  ]^ersian  shael 
piade  from  the  wool  of  Kerinaii  ctoe 
nearer  the  Cashmire  shawl  thaiji  the  pn^ 
lish ;  ^nd  it  i^ay  J[>e  iudgej  ^6w  tar  infe- 
rior the  Persian  sha^wf  is  consiiier^ d  by  tbs 
injiabjunts  of  that  conniry  itself,  ^jien  tbs 
king  or  Persia  has  foqnci  it  nf^cnUfkry,  witb 
a  .v^ew  pf  ei^couraging  the  tpanufactures  of 
hip  9WP  country,  to  issue,  wii  bin  $hp  last  tea 
yearS|  an  edlcf  prohibiting  theosf  of  Cash- 
mire shawls  to  any  persons  in  bis  dorai- 
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i^'ho  shall  hare  the  royal  licence  for  ff^Ht*' 
-  •_  *  t 

ing  toem. 

What  would  be  the  penalty  apon  an  in* 
dividual  who  was  caught  in  an  endeavour 
to  avoid  that  prohibition  ? — He  wouTd, 
either  be  bastinadoed,  have  his  eyes  Aut 
<>ut«  or  his  head  cut  off;  it  is  iiliposnible 
for  me  to  say  which  of  those  three  punish- 
ments would  be  inflicted. 

VThat  do  yott  think  would  be  the  conse- 
quence of  permitting  Briusli  merchants  to 
proceed  to  India  under  any  licence  except 
that  of  the  East  Itidia  Con>|)any  ?-«-I  con- 
sider, that  one  of  the   greatest  diflficuliies 
in  the  administration  of  our  Indian  govern- 
inent,  arises  out  of  the  existing  diHioctions 
Between  the  different  classes  of  Europeans 
which   its  present  constitution  obliges  us 
to  have  in  that  coDntry.    I  allude  to  the 
3is\inrtiohs  which   exi»t  in  the  European 
part  of  fhe  army  fn  India,  and  those  be- 
tween the  political   govei'nment  and  ttie 
supreme  courts  of  jdsiice.    Theie  distinc- 
tinnsy  howef er  necessary,  ha?e'been  found 
liable  to  a  collision  which  requires  all  the 
care  and  caution  of  the  political  gotern- 
Xnent,   and  all  the  temper  and  talents  of 
those  who  preside  oVer  the  other  depart- 
ments, to  preyeht 'having  a>ery  injurious 
operation   on  the  whole   fradie    of  our 
power  ;  tbr  Vhen  they  coine  in  coTlision, 
they  exhibit  a  want  of  union,  and  a  jarring 
in  obr   systetn  that  is  interpreted  by  our 
native  abbjecls  into  Weakness,  and  conse- 
quently  mtlces  a  dangerous    impression 
on   their  minds.    From   thisfiew  of  iKe 
subject,  I  should  consider^  that  permitting 
any  body  of  men  to  reside  in  India,  wKo 
were  not  nominally,  as  well  as  virtually, 
subject  to  the  exclusive  authority  of  the 
Indian  g6V^rnii)ent,  would  be  adding  ano- 
ther class  to  the  divisions  we  already  have 
of  Europeans   In  that  country,  and  one 
which   I  conceive,  from  its  unconnected 
rurrti,  and,  if  I  may  use  ihe  term,  tindisci- 

?ilined  character,  that  would  come  in  more 
requent  collision  with  the  ruling  govern-, 
^ment,  than  any  of 'the  classes  I  before  no- 
ticed. 

Is  there'hdt  a'gfeat  difficulty  at  present 
In  eov^rnirig  the  Europeans  in  India  as 
Well  as  governing  tlie  natives  ?— There  is, 
I  conceive,  an  equal,  if  not  a  greater,  dil- 
ficolfy  iVwell  governing  the  Europeans  in 
India  than  the' natives. 

In  the^event  of  the  difficulty  oF  govern- 
ing the  'iS^uropeans   in  India  increasing, 
j'Toold,  in  y6ur  opinion,  the  difficulty  of 

fovf rniug  the  natives  increase  also  ?— No 
oabt;   Oibte  caiiies   are  so  idtiolately 


blehded,  Ih^t  it  is1m'(i6s3ibreto  separate 
their  effects. 

Cun  Vod  form  ^'n  o^1n?on  wbat  effects 
th'e  *^e]^rat?6n  of  (^omt^ercitil  concerns^ 
fV6m  those  hands  In  Vi^hicb  the  sovereign 
poWeV  Itia'y  be  rested  ^o'uld  have  on  the 
interests  of  the  Bi'itlllh  efnpi^e  in  India  ?— 
I  can  only  generally  state  ?n  answer  to 
tliat  'qtiesit6*ti,  'that,  in  Whatever  hands 
th^  sdvereigniy  of  India  Is  placed,  Icon- 
(^eive  ?t  win  always  be  essential  that  such' 
should  have  a  direct,  efficient,  and  compe- 
tent c<fntro(i]  over  every  b^nch  and  de- 
partttient  of  the  state ;  ^nd  that  etery 
roeiin^  which  ^hatl  increase  its  controol 
a'nd  aDtbority  6'ver  those  ^by  whom  the 
dointfierce  ^Ith  Indfk  is  c'aitied  on,  nnust 
be  beneficial  to  the  'irelfare  of  the  state.  I 
do  not  consider 'thyself  iis  cdtopetent  U> 
Judge  on  the  lekser  parts  of  this  question, 
br  to  decide  ?n  what  exact  proportion,  or 
hd  What  mariner  the  commerce  between 
ttife  two  countries  should  be  carried  dn. 

Al^  you  6f  dpinion,  that  considerlnj; 
the  o^il^m  ^t  pfeknt  attending  the  re- 
teotalf  tlvthe  Magistrates  at  the  ont-sla- 
ti6rts,  of  "British   sXibjects  residing  there 
by  licence  frotn  the  'Company,  the  regu- 
lations at  ptetent'eiffsting  iipon  that  sub- 
Jiect  Woctid  nbt  'be  materially  Improved 
and  aiott  cfasiTy  ^dt  in  fdr<^,  if  any  vio- 
btihh  dr  '€iri»i0n  of  (he  existing  regula- 
tt/yns  by  llfitlsh' subjects  who  tnay  go  uiere 
ondet  Parliamentary  enactment,  were  ipso 
fiitto  '(oHtf#ed  by  their  being  sent  oat  of 
India,  'Subj^fit  to   (he  femission  of  that 
ptinish'ftieAi  by  the  sdpreine  government  ? 
— >'I  i)cn  bf  dpidlon,  from  what  I  have  ob- 
served, that  the  bo%er  vested  in  Ihe  local 
gov^rninents  of  India  of  liendidg  a  British 
subject  to  Europe,  and  that  gfven  to  a 
magistrate  ''sekidiifK  him  away  from  a  dis* 
trlct,  is  miich  selddmer  exercised  than  it 
should  be.     It  IS  qbite  impossible  that  any 
'bersdh  educated  in 'fengland^  and  whose 
breSfst  is  'filU'd  'with   the   principles   of 
'British  ffeedtfito,  can  ditoiss  those  ff-om 
'his  mind,  so  ftr  as  to  exercise,  witbodt 
feelings  of  great  'compUriction«  very   ab- 
solute 'power,   however    neceteary   sucti 
'hiay'lSe  on  the  grounds  of  general  policy. 
I  have  bad  occasion  to  remark  in  ndmer- 
ous    instances,    the    extreme    reluctancjB 
*wiih  which  this  essential  power  was  exer- 
cised ;  and  I  do  conceive  that  a  regulation, 
which  made  it  the  positive  duty  of  any 
magistrate  (leaving  nothing  to  his  discre- 
tion) to  s«nd  out  of  his  district  any  Euro- 
pean settled  in  it,  «pon  the  coniniis.sion  of 
a  transgression  against  tlie '  regulations* 
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and  which  placed  the  power  of  remittiag 
•uch  banithment  from  the  district  in  the 

goremment  only*  would  be  yery  t»latary, 
oth  at  it  prerenled  any  odium  attaching 
to  the  magistrate*  and  At  it  compelled  him 
to  attend,  on  all  occasions,  to  the  law  and 
not  to  his  own  personal  feelings. 

Can  any  judfffnent  of  the  habits,  cha- 
racters, and  inclinations  of  the  naiiTes  in 
the  interior  of  India*  be  formed  from  the 
disposition,  character*  and  inclinations  of 
the  population  of  Bombay  ?— Besides  the 
settled  population  of  Bombay,  tra?ellers 
and  merchants  fromcTery  Asiatic  country* 
resort  to  that  port ;  and  no  doubt*  a  per- 
son disposed  to  acquire  such  information* 
nay  obtain  it,  as  far  as  it  can  be  obtained 
from  a  communication  with  the  inditidual 
natives  of  those  countries. 

Do  not  you  imagine*  from  the  habits* 
pursuits,  and  manners  of  life  of  this  po« 
puiation  of  Bombay,  which  consists  of  so 
many  various  descriptions  of  merchants* 
almost  all  in  pursuit  of  gain*  must  be 
most  materially  different  from  the  cha- 
racter of  the  natives  in  the  interior*  not  so 
employed  ? — I  have  stated  before,  that 
there  is  a  great  difference  between  the 
character  and  habits  in  society  of  the 
natives  of  our  principal  settlements  fof 
which  Bombay  is  one)  and  those  of  the 
interior;  and  I  conceive*  that  a  person 
who  has  only  resided  at  Bombay*  cannot 
have  a  minute  knowledge  and  information 
respecting  the  habits  and  manners  of  the 
natives  in  the  interior  provinces  of  India. 

Are  the  articles  in  metal  in  use  amongst 
the  natives  almost  universally  manufac- 
tured by  the  natives  from  the  native  ma- 
terials?—A  very  great  proportion  of  the 
metals  manufactured  by  the  natives  them- 
selves for  domestic  purposes  are  obtained 
either  in  India  or  from  the  Torkisfar  do- 
minions ;  I  allude  particularly  to  iron  and 
steel,  which  are  found  in  many  parts  of 
India  :  the  latter  in  great  quantities  in  the 
Mysore  country ;  and  copper*  which  is 
.brought  in  considerable  quantities  down 
the  gulph  of  Persia  from  the  mines  of 
Diarbeklr;  and  tin  is,  I  believe*  imported 
from  the  island  of  Banca  in  the  Eastern 
seas. 

Is  that  iron  and  that  tin*  so  imported 
into  India*  to  be  had  at  a  much  lower 
price  than  the  same  articles  brought  from 
jBurope  ?— I  cannot  answer  this  question 
from  minute  inforniation ;  but  I  must  sup- 
pose, that  as  great  quantities  of  those 
•metals  arc  imported  from  Europe*  the  im- 
portatioa  from  the   Persian   gulph   and 


other  places  would  cease*  if  it 
from  its  being  cheaper*  or  of  « 
quality. 

Is  the  building  of  carriages  in  ths 
European  style  as  yet  established  at  Boa- 
bay  ?-*l*hey  as  yet  build  very  badlT  st 
Bombay  ;  they  build  very  well  at  Medtis; 
but  as  I  have*  in  my  former  evideoot 
stated,  the  manufacture  of  cerriagea  st 
Bengal  is,  as  far  as  I  am  a  jodge^  eqoal  ts 
those  made  in  England. 

May  lOiA. 

Mastin  Lindsay,  'esq.  was  called  in*  and 

examined : 

Mr.  Jaciboii.]— You  commanded  e  ship 
in  the  Company's  service*  did  yoo  not?— 
I  didr 

How  many  voyages  may  yoo  beve  nuds 
to  India*  either  as  commander  or  officer?— 
Five  altogether;  twice  to  Bengal*  and  three 
times  to  China. 

Have  you  had  occasion  to  be  at  asv 
other  porta  belonging  to  the  Compaov, 
either  the  ports  of  India  or  in  the  easteri 
seas?— At  Madras,  in  the  way  to  Cbiai, 
and  likewise  in  the  way  to  Bengal  ;  aod 
one  of  the  voyages  I  went  what  is  called 
the  eastern  passage  to  China. 

Had  you  occasion*  during  that  Toyage, 
to  touch  at  any  of  the  Eastern  Islands?— 
Yes*  I  had ;  I  went  through  one  of  tkt 
passages  into  the  China  seas. 

Which  of  the  islands  did  yon  visit  is 
that  passage?— In  goins through  tbestraiu 
of  Alias,  at  the  island  of  Lomboclc. 

What  were  the  principal  articles  yss 
used  to  take  to  India  ?— -A  variety  of  ar- 
ticles; some  of  what  are  called  the  staple 
articles*  and  a  variety  of  other  article^ 
such  as  were  commonly  used  by  Bnropeans. 

What  articles  did  you  take  with  a  vitv 
to  the  native  consuniption?— Some  glaa 
ware. 

Of  what  description  ?— -Window  gisa, 
and  some  articles  of  ubie  glass*  tomblefs 
and  decanters*  and  shades ;  glan  of  va- 
rious descriptions.  The  last  voyage  I 
made  was  in  1796*  a  voyage  to  China. 

Are  you  able  to  say  how  far  the  mere 
recent  voyages  have  been  successful  as  to 
their  export  articles  ?— Judging  firom  the 
business  which  I  have  had  to  do  for  sosss 
captains  and  officers*  since  I  myself  left 
the  sea*  I  am  led  to  think  they  have  not 
been  very  successful.  • 

Have  the  more  recent  voyages*  witk 
which  voo  have  been  acquainted*  beta 
successnil  as  to  their  export  articles?-* 
Judging  from  the  accounts  that  t  have  Wi 
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I  •boid4  say  their  profits  were  ezlrenwity 
BDoderate,  Whet  they  carried  out  did  not 
meet  with  e  ready  lale,  and  therefore  they 
^v^re  obliged  to  tell  it  at  m  ?ery  moderate 
profit. 

Do  yoa  happen  to  know  whether,  for 
several  years  pa»t,  there  has  been  a  very 
full  market,  and  rather  a  gluued  market  of 
Saropean  articles  than  otherwise?—* I  have 
reason  to  believe  there  has. 

From  your  acquaintance  with  India  and 
the  natives*  can  you  form  an  opinion  whe- 
ther, in  case  of  an  open  trade,  there  would 
be  any  probability  of  a  greater  export  than 
has  hitherto  taken  place  of  British  manu- 
factures or  European  articles  for  the  con- 
sumption of  the  natives  of  India  ?— I  have 
no  doubt  there  would  be  a  conniderable 
esportation;  but  I  do  not  think  it  would 
meet  with  a  successful  market. 

State  your  reasons  for  that  opinion?— 
From  the  articles  that  have  been  lately 
taken  oat  by  commanders  and  officers  not 
meetaog  with  a  good  market* 

Is  it  your  opinion,  that  the  present 
ay  stem  of  commerce  to  India,  has  even 
more  than  folly  «iipplted  all  the  wants  of 
that  part  of  the  world  ? — I  should  think  it 
has  fully  supplied  them,  allowing  any  fair 
profit  to  the  exporter. 

You  of  course  remember  the  exports  to 
India  being  of  a  more  successful  descrip- 
tion than  they  have  been  for  some  years 
past  ? — ^They  were  formerly,  during  the 
first  period  of  my  going  to  India. 

From  about  what  period  has  the  export 
trade  to  India  in  British  manufactures  or 
European  articles  ceased,  generally  speak- 
iagf  to  be  a  successful  speculation  ?—>I 
think  it  has  been  a  less  socceisful  one  since 
the  facility  which  has  been  given  to  the 
general  merchant  to  send  out  in  the  Com- 
pany's ships. 

Do  you  mean  that  the  facility  so  afford- 
ed, occasioned  an  export  of  European  ar- 
ticles beyond  the  demand  for  them? — 
FuUy  equal,  or  rather  more,.keepinff  in 
view  as  a  merchant,  having  a  fair  profit. 

Aokoog  those  with  whom  you  have  been 
acquamted  or  concerned,  have  any  of 
them  made  losing  voyages  of  it,  as  to  the 
exporting  part  ?-«-Yes,  they  have. 

Looking  to  your  acquaintance  with  the 
eommanders  and  officers,  has  that  been  a 
frequent  or  a  rare  occurrence,  that  they 
should  have  lost  by  their  export  adventure  ? 
»-It  has  not  been  freqiieiit. 

For  some  years  past,  are  you  to  be  un- 
derstood to  say,  that  wht^re  they  have  got 
anv  profit  at  mII»  it  has  been  a  less  profit 
(  VOL-  XXV. ) 


than  you  consider  as  a  fair  and  soflicient 
profit  to  induce  such  an  adventure  ?—«I 
.think  that  they  would  not  begin  a  concern 
of  that  nature,  tboufch  they  are  from  their 
situation  in  life  obliged  to  carry  it  on, 
having  entered  upon  that  line  of  life. 

In  ^those  cases  they  look  materially  to 
the  homeward  investments,  do  they  not  ? 
—Considerably ;  particularly  China  ships. 

The  captains  and  officers  of  the  Com* 
pany's  ships  are  educjsted  for  that  express 
purpose,  are  they  not  ?  ^They  are  obliged 
to  be  a  certain  number  of  voyages  in  va- 
rious situations,  in  order  to  enable  them  to 
get  the  command  of  a  ship. 

How  many  voyages  most  they  go  before 
they  can  be  commanders  ? — Four  voyages 
before  .they  are  eligible  to  the  command 
of  a  regular  ship. 

Before  being  chief  officer  of  them  ?-^ 
Three  voyages. 

Supposing,  from  so  material  a  change 
of  system  as  an  open  trade,  the  Indian 
trade  should  be  cotiducted  by  other  per* 
sons  from  the  outports,  would  the  com- 
manders and  officers  of  the  Company  have 
the  means  of  easily  resorting  to  other  pro* 
fessions,  or  do  you  think  they  would  be 
thrown  out  of  employment? — No  doubt 
they  would  suOer  very  materially  firom  the 
competition  that  must  come  in  against 
them. 

You  have  stated,  that  you  think  the  ex- 
port trade  to  India  has  ceased  to  be  advan- 
tageous since  the  increased  facilities  which 
were  given  by  the  Company ;  be  pleased 
to  state  bow  those  increased  facilities  bava 
operated,  so  as  to  produce  that  e^ect?-^ 
By  enabling  them  to  send  out  a  quantity 
of  goods  of  various  descriptions. 

Did  you  attempt  to  make  any  sales  in 
your  passage,  at  either  of  the  islands  in 
the  eastern  seas  ?^-In  the  last  voyage  I 
made  to  China,  knowing  I  should  go  'the 
eastern  passage,  sailing  late  from  this 
conntry,  I  took  out  three  or  four  articles 
which  I  supposed  were  most  likely  to 
meet  with  a  sale  in  the  eastern  islands. 

Name  those  articles  ? — Cutlery  of  dif* 
ferent  descriptions,  and  pulicat  handker- 
chiefs made  at  Manchester ;  the  red  and 
blue  check  handkerchiefs,  in  imitation  of 
the  Madras  pulicat  handkerchiefs* 

Any  other  British  manufactures? — Some 
remnants  of  cloth  ;  I  do  not  recollect  any 
others  particularly. 

Was  the  quantity  considerable  ?— No,  it 
was  a  few  hundred  pounds  worth  only. 

Did  you  dispa<ie  of  those  easily  ana  suo- 
cessfully  ?— No.  I  did  not. 

(»S) 
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State  the  result  of  that  adventare  ? — ^The 
CQtlery  I  disposed  of  a  small  qaantity  for 
sopplfes  or  ships  provisions ;  the  handker- 
chiefs I  disposed  of  a  very  small  quantity ; 
I  was  obliged  to  bring  the  greatest  part  of 
them  back  again,  not  being  able  to  dispose 
of  them  at  alt,  not  even  in  the  way  of  bar* 
ter  for  provisions. 

Did  yon  try  the  Indian  articles  of  the 
tame  kind  there? — I  had  not  any;  it  was 
in  my  way  from  Europe,  and  it  was  the 
first  place  I  touched  at  from  Europe. 

You  did  not  dispose  of  all  the  cutlery  ? 
^— No,  I  did  not. 

What  did  3rou  do  with  it  ?— I  brouvbt 
some  home,  some  little  was  disposed  ofin 
China,  and  some  little  at  St.  Helena. 

Do  you  remember  the  amount  in  value 
of  cutlery? — About  120/.  or  130/.  and 
about  2  or  300/.  worth'of  handkerchiefs  in 
imitation  of  the  Indian. 

Did  you  endeavour  to  eet  money  for 
those  articles  ? — Money  they  bad  very 
little  of,  therefore  I  haci  no  chance  what- 
ever ;  I  endeavoured  to  dispose  of  them 
in  the  way  of  barter,  buying  cattle  and 
vegetables  and  fruits  for  the  use  of  the 
ship ;  I  saw  very  little  money. 

What  articles  could  they  have  fur- 
nished you,  supposing  they  had  been 
disposed  to  have  bought  your  European 
articles,  with  what  articles  could  they 
have  paid  you  besides  provisions  for  your 
jhip  ?— Upon  that  particalar  island,  Ihey 
baa  very  little,  but  on  some  of  the  ad- 
•  joining  islands  I  could  have  got  rattans  and 
betle-nut  to  have  carried  on  to  China. 

The  articles  of  barter,  if  you  had  bar- 
tered them,  were  such  as  would  have 
luited  the  China  trade  ?«-Yes,  the  rattans 
and  betle-nut  would  have  suited  the 
China  market ;  but  the  island  of  Lombock 
is  a  yery  small  one. 

They  would  not  have  done  to  bare 
brought  to  England  ?— Not  at  alL 

Supposing  yoo  could  havo  bartered  in 
those  seas  to  a  greater  amount,  it  would 
not  have  consisted  of  such  articles  as 
yon  could  have  brought  by  way  of 
return  cargo  to  England  ?— No,  it  would 
not  from  that  island.  Upon  some  of  the 
eastern  islands  there  are  articles,  such  as 
mother-of-pearl  shells  and  tortoise  shell, 
that  might  have  been  brought  to  Europe 
as  an  article  of  trade,  but  in  a  very  limited 
degree. 

Woald  such  articles  be  very  limited  in 
tbeir  degree,  and  yery  ancertain  as  to 
their  success  ?— Very  limited  in  their 
degree. 


Supposing  that  every  subject  in 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom  had 
with  his  vessels  to  those  seas,  and  that  tkt 
obtaining  of  tea  were  bis  object,  do  yea 
apprehend  that  he  would  find  the  incao% 
by  proper  arrangements,  of  getting  as 
much  tea  as  he  might  require,  for  tbe 
purposes  of  his  speculation  in -those  seas, 
without  going  to  Canton  ? — I  ahoold  ima- 
gine by  a  previous  arrangement  having 
been  made,  that  the  tea  might  be  breogbi 
to  various  islands  in  the  eastern  seas,  either 
by  China  junks,  or  by  American  ships,  or 
by  country  ships. 

What  do  you  mean  by  country  ships  ? 
—Ships  that  have  gone  from  other  ports 
in  India  to  China,  and  probably  if  them 
was  an  arrangement  made,  they>  might 
bring  teas  to  those  islands,  and  take  a  re* 
turn  of  rattans  and  betle-nut. 

Looking  to  your  own  experience  and 
the  knowledge  you  have  had  as  an  agent, 
do  you  think  it  probable  that  any  successlal 
exp6rt  of  British  mannfactores  coold  take 
place,  at  all  material  as  to  its  extend  to 
the  islands  of  the  eastern  seas  P-^OfBritisli 
manufactures,  I  should  think  not. 

Do  you  entertain  the  least  doabt  of  its 
being  utterly  improbable  that  it  should .' 
— I  have  not. 

Have  yoo  the  least  doubt  of  every 
commander  being  able,  by  proper  arrange* 
ment,  to  obtain  as  much  tea  as  he  might 
wish  to  have  in  those  seas?— I  should 
suppose,  by  a  proper  arrangement*  be 
might  get  it* 

Without  going  to  Canton  ?-<-Yes,  with 
previous  arrangement. 

Must  not  every  ship  homeward  boood 
firom  India  be  of  necessity  loaded  with  ao 
assorted  cargo  of  measurable  or  light 
goods,  together  with  a  certain  dead  weight 
tor  the  purposes  of  ballast  ?«-Almost  all 
the  ships  that  have  yet  gone,  from  their 
construction,  require  some  dead  weight  to 
ballast  them. 

Would  that  dead  weight  generally  cod- 
sist  of  rice,  sugar,  or  saltpetre  ?— Sugar  I 
shoald  imagine  was  the  most  likely  article; 
rice  I  should  imagine  must  be  a  very  ha« 
zardoos  speculation ;  and  saltpetre,  I  be- 
lieve, is  not  permitted  ;  of  course  sugar 
becomes  the  only  article  ;  if  saltpetra 
was  allowed,  no  doubt  they  would  take  lU 

(Examined  by  ike  Cowmiuee,} 

Do  you  know,  from  information  which 
satisfies  you,  how  far  most  of  the  difiRereot 
trades  for  the  supply  of  European  articles 
of  fbmiturej  such  as  Goach*iB»ken«  cabiaet 
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makers,  upboUlerara,  workers  in  metali, 
taylort,  shoemakers,  and  workers  in  glass, 
litre  established  there  ?«»I  have  understood 
there  are  in  Calcutta,  particularly,  artificers 
of  almost  every  description,  manufacturers 
of  furniture  of  different  descriptions,  ?ery 
^ood  shoes  and  boots,  and  almost  every 
mrticle  in  leather,  and  certainly  of  tailors 
there  are  abundance,  also  manufacturers 
of  various  articles  in  iron  and  steel,  gold 
and  silver;  they  make  a  great  deal  of  the 
iron  work  necessary  for  shipping. 

At  present  is  there  any  establishment 
of  revenue  officers  in  the  eastern  islands, 
or  any  method  for  securing  the  reventie 
by  manifests  and  clearances,  and  .pre- 
venting any  illicit  trade  in  tea  ?-*I  do  not 
knew  of  any. 

To  make  such  establishments,  would  it 
not  require  in  those  islands  very  great  ex- 
ertion and  great  ezpence,  and  would  it  not 
be  exposed  to  great  risk  ?— I  should  ima- 
gine, if  it  is  intended  to  prevent  smuggling, 
it  would  require  great  numbers  of  vessels 
of  various  descriptions  to  prevent  smug- 
gling there,  and  illicit  intercourse  between 
ships. 

Would  it  not  be  necessary,  in  order  to 
ensure  the  probability  of  prevention  of 
aoiuggling,  by  those  vessels  bringing 
borne  manifests  and  clearances,  that  there 
should  be  a  revenue  establishment  upon 
the  islands  ? — I  should  imagine  both  would 
be  necessary  to  prevent  an  illicit  trade. 

What,  in  your  opinion^  would  be  the 
effect  upon  the  China  market  for  teas  in 
the  event  of  that  trade  being  opened  ?— I 
should  imagine  that  the  teas  in  China 
would  be  increased  in  price  from  the  great 
number  of  ships,  and  the  greater  demand 
for  them,  from  the  increased  competition. 
Are  not  you  also  of  opinion,  from  the 
peculiar  character  of  the  Chinese,  that  the 
quality  of  teas  would  be  adulterated  ?— »I 
think  that  is  very  probable,  as  a  number 
of  what  are  called  out-door  merchants  in 
China,  would  have  a  great  deal  of  the 
trade  to  execute. 

Do  not  the  English  East  India  Company 
get  the  choice  of  the  teas  now  brought  to 
Canton  from  the  upper  provinces  ?— I  be- 
lieve they  do.  - 

is  not  the  refuse  sold  to  the  Americans  ? 
—The  best  part  being  bought  by  tb^ 
^^pAoy,  the  rest  must  be  sold  to  the 
Americans,  or  any  other  ships  that  may 
be  there  to  Uke  it  off. 

Is  there  not  a  description  of  teas  called 
the  old  teas,  of  the  former  season,  brought 
down  in  considerable  quantities  and  which 


are  always  rejected  b)r  the  Company  ? — I 
imagine  whatever  tea  is  bad,  whether  of 
that  season  or  the  season  before,  will  be 
rejected  by  the  Company's  officer ;  they 
have  a  person  there  to  examine  and  to 
taste  the  teas. 

Has  not  the  price  of  all  articles  of  sup- 
ply to  the  ships  in  Canton  increased  within 
the  last  ten  years,  nearly  double?— I 
should  think  not  double  \  it  has  increased 
from  a  greater  number  of  ships  of  diffe- 
rent nations  having  been  at  Cantpn,  parti- 
cularly the  English. 

In  the  course  of  your  experience  or 
knowledge,,  have  any  new  articles  of 
British  manufacture  been  introduced  with 
success  to  the  consumption  of  the  natives 
df  India  ?— No,  I  do  not  recollect  any. 

Are  you  aware  of  the  great  increase  of 
export  to  India  of  cotton  goods,  both^ 
printed  and  plain,  within  the  last  Hen 
years  ? — I  think  there  has  been  an  increase 
of  printed  cotton  goods  within  these  last 
ten  years ;  I  understand  a  great  deal  of 
the  printed  cotton  is  for  the  Portuguese 
and  others  ;  not  so  much  for  the  natives 
as  for  the  Portuguese  in  various  parts  of 
India. 

Have  you  not  heard  of  the  Hindoos 
usins  them  as  turbans? — I  have  under- 
stood that  they  have  used  some  printed 
cottons  for  turbans. 

In  your  capacity  of  agent,  exporting 
the  printed  cottons  you  npeak  of,  have  you , 
ever  exported  any  to  the  other  parts  of 
India,  except  Bombay  ?— As  far  as  I  re- 
collect the  invest  menu  of  the  captains  I 
have  been  intrusted  for,  they  have  taken 
some  to  every  part.of  India. 

Have  you  reason  to  think  that  they  have 
exported  to  such  advantage  as  to  encou- 
rage an  increase  in  the  export  of  them  ? 
— The  quantity  was  in  a  very  small  de- 
gree, and  I  believe  the  advantage  arising 
from  them  was  pretty  nearly  equal  to  the 
other  articles,  not  particularly  profitable^ 
nor  otherwise. 

Are  not  the  people  commonly  called 
Portuguese,  alluded  to  in  your  former  an- 
swer, natives  of  India  ?— •They  are  so  far 
natives,  that  they  are  born  there,  though 
not  the  aborigines. 

Do  you  know  the  number  of  that  popu- 
lation, or  have  you  e?er  heard  it  ? — It  is 
considerable,  I  believe^  though  I  would 
not  venture  to  specify  any  number. 

Do  you  consider  the  cotton  goods  men- 
tioned in  your  former  answer*  to  be  a  new 
article  of  trade  in  India,  compared  with 
the  ose  or  the  demand  for  those  goods  for- 
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merly  in  that  part  of  the  world  ?— I  be- 
lieve it  is  not  altogether  new,  but  the 
quantity  exported  of  late  has  increased 
probably  in  somq  part  of  India;  they 
have  got  them  where  they  had  not  them 
some  years  ago ;  from  the  increased  quan- 
tity sent  out,  they  must  have  spread 
abroad. 

Do  you  understand  the  quantity  to  have 
increased  considerably  ? — Not  very  consi- 
derably, probably  it  has  been  more  than 
double. 

Thomas  Garland  Murray,  esq.  was  called 
in,  and  examined : 

Mr.  Grant.l^^ Are  you  not  commander 
of  a  ship  in  the  East  India  Company's  ser- 
vice ? — 1  am  ;  I  have  been  in  the  marine 
service  of  the  Company  between  six  and 
seven  and  twenty  years.— 1'  have  made 
cither  ten  or  eleven  voyages  to  India  and 
China. 

Have  you  been  in  the  habit  of  availing 
yourself  of  the  privilege  which  the  Com- 
pany grant  to  their  marine  officers,  of  ex- 
porting goods  on  their  own  account,  freight 
free  ? — As  much  so  as  other  persons  in  my 
situation,  I  believe. 

What  proportion  of  the  investment 
which  you  laid  in  consisted  of  such  arti- 
cles as  were,  in  your  understanding, 
adapted  to  the  consumption  of  the  natives 
of  India  ? — It  depended  entirely  upon  the 
latest  information  I  had  of  such  articles 
being  wanted,  or  what  I  conceived  they 
would  be  likely  to  want,  from  the  situa- 
tion uf  the  market  during  the  time  whea 
I  was  there  last. 

.  In  general,  you  have  found  that  their 
demand  for  European  articles  has  been 
extensive  ?— Very  trifling  indeed,  when 
compared  to  the  demand  of  the  settlers 
there. 

Of  what  description  of  European  pro- 
dace  and  manufactures  were  those  arti- 
cles which  you  conceive  to  be  adapted  to 
the  consumption  of  the  natives  ? — Of  the 
manufactures  of  this  country,  and  the  con- 
tinent, Tsuch  as  Germany  and  Holland  ;) 
the  produce  of  Birmingham  and  Sheffield, 
of  this  country,  being  chiefly  cutlery  and 
small  quantities  of  hardware ;  toys,  spec- 
tacles, and  beads,  of  (rermany  and  Hol- 
land ;  and  the  general  produce  of  Europe, 
such  as  quicksilver,  saflron,  and  cochineal, 
as  coming  from  Europe,  being  brought 
from  the  peninsula. 

Would  not  you  include  cutlery  and 
hardware  in  the  list  of  the  articles  men- 
tioned ?«-!  nacaot  that,  when  I  mentioned 


Birmingham  and  Sheffield,  particalsrly, 
and  not  the  whole  produce  of  Birmioghain 
and  Sheffield. 

During  your  experience  in  the  naarine 
service  of  the  Company,  have  yon  fouod 
the  native  demand  for  European  maaafac- 
tures  to  increase  in  any  material  degree  ? 
—As  far  as  it  has  affected  myself,  on  the 
contrary  ;  it  is  a  thing  I  have  never  been 
able  to  account  for  to  myself,  nor  has  any 
reason  been  given  by  those  people  of 
whom  I  have  inquired,  that  since  the  fall 
of  Seringapatam,  our  investments  at  Ma- 
dras have  never  met  so  ready  nor  so  profi- 
table a  sale. 

From  your  general  acquaintance  with 
the  export  trade,  as  carried  on  by  the  ma- 
rine officers  of  the  Company,  is  there,  in 
your  judgment,  a  growing  demand  on  the 
part  of  the  natives  of  India  for  British  or 
European  manufactures  ? — Speaking  from 
my  own  immediate  experience,  aod  from 
what  I  have  suffered,  I  think  not. 

Do  you  conceive  that  the  marine  offi- 
cers of  the  Company  have  used  every 
exertion  to  promote,  as  far  as  in  them  lay, 
the  consumption  of  British  manufaciuret 
in  India  ? — I  conceive  that  there  are  not  a 
more  enterprising  body  of  men  than  those 
who  are  permitted  to  participate  of  the  pri- 
vileges of  the  Company  on  board  the 
Indiamen. 

In  your  judgment,  is  it  not  a  great  ad- 
vantage to  the  class  of  persons  mentioned 
in  your  last  answer,  to  export  free  from 
the  charges  of  freight  and  commission  ?— 
I  imagine,  that  inasmuch  as  they  are  en- 
couraged to  speculate  now,  from  being 
free  of  freight,  their  speculations  would  be 
greatly  reduced  if  they  were  obliged  to 
pay  freight. 

Do  you  mean  to  imply,  that  the  iromo- 
nity  from  the  charges  of  freight  and  com- 
mission has  encouraged  the  officers  in  the 
marine  service  of  the  Company  to  export 
manufactures  to  a  greater  extent  than  they 
would  have  otherwise  exported  ?-*I  think, 
that  inasmuch  as  the  freight  affects  the  ad- 
vantages attending  whatever  may  he  car- 
ried out,  insomuch  it  would  reduce  the 
encouragement  to  speculation. 

Is  it  your  opinion  that  any  private  trader 
could  export  goods  to  India  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  sustain  a  competition  with 
the  marine  officers  of  the  Company?— I 
think  quite  impossible,  from  experience. 

Is  it  your  judgment,  that  any  such  in- 
crease is  likely  to  take  place  in  the  native 
demand  for  British  produce  or  manufac- 
tures, as  may  not  be  folly  met  by  the  exist- 
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ing  tyitem  ?— I  think  it  is  in  the  power  of 
those  immediately  employed  in  the  ma- 
rine service,  to  take  oat  a  great  deal  more 
than  they  do  at  the  present  moment^  if 
they  found  there  would  be  a  likelihood  of 
great  profit  arising  from  it. 

Describe  sbortTv  in  what  manner  the 
marine  officers  of  the  Company  are  trained 
to  the  service  in  which  they  are  engaged? 
—By  the  regulations  which  existed  when 
I  entered  the  service,  I  was  obliged  to  per- 
form one  or  two  voyages  in  the  sitaation 
of  a  midshipman  or  a  junior  officer ;  one  a 
fourth,  one  a  third,  and  one  a  second  or  a 
chitf  officer,  before  I  was  qualified  for  the 
command. 

Do  you  consider  that  species  of  training 
as  necessary  to  the  due  discharge  of  the 
functions  with  which  the  commanders  in 
the  marine  service  of  the  Company  are 
inTfsted  ?— -I  think  it  absolutely  neces* 
aary,  to  take  charge  of  so  valuable  a  pro- 

J>erty,  that  a  man  should  have  great  and 
ong  experience,  together  with  the  ad- 
vance of  age  that  thai  period  of  service  I 
mentioned  would  bring  him  to,  before  he 
should  be  invested  with  the  command  of 
an  Indiaman. 

If  a  free  trade  were  established  between 
every  port  in  the  United  Kingdom  and 
every  port  in  the  British  dominions  in 
India,  what  effect  would  be  produced  on 
the  marine  officers  in  the  service  of  the 
East  India  Company  ? — I  do  not  feel  a 
conviction  that  it  would  amount  to  their 
total  ruin,  but  it  would  be  attended  with 
very  great  hardships. 

Were  the  sugars  of  Bengal  allowed  a 
fair  competition  with  West  India  sugars  in 
the  markets  of  this  country,  do  not  you 
conceive  that  it  would  sustain  that  compe- 
tition with  great  hopes  of  success  ?— There 
cannot  be  a  question,  but,  inasmuch  as  the 
sugar  from  India  is  brought  to  this  country, 
it  will,  in  that  degree,  have  a  gfeat  effect 
upon  the  produce  of  the  West  India  colo- 
oies. 

Could  not  the  sugar  of  Bengal  be  brought 
to  the  markets  of  this  country  as  cheaply 
as  West  India  sugar,  provided  the  duties 
on  both  be  equalizea  ?— -At  the  present 
moment,  I  believe,  the  produce  of  sugar  in 
India  is  very  much  confined,  but  that  it  is 
capable  of  producing  as  much  as  the  whole 
continent  of  Europe  would  require  I  can- 
not doubt,  and  if  it  can  be  brought  here  as 
cheaply  in  point  of  freight,  and  the  duties 
are  equalized,  I  have  no  doubt  that  it 
would  have  a  very  serious  effect  upon 
West  India  produce. 


Supposing  sugar  were  brought  from 
India  as  dead  weight,  might  it  not,  in  that 
case,  profitably  enter  the  markets  of  this 
country,  supposing  it  to  be  placed  on  aa 
equal  footing,  in  point* of  duties,  with  the 
sugars  of  the  West  Indies  ? — It  would  af- 
fect it  unquestionably,  inasmuch  as  it 
would  increase  the  quantity  of  sugar  in  the 
market. 

Would  it  not  come  as  cheaply  as  West 
Indian  sugar,  coming  as  dead  weight  ?— It 
would  depend  entirely  upon  the  freight  of 
the  ship,  what  she  was  freighted  at  \  if  it 
was  necessary  to  bring  sugar  u  dead 
weight  to  ballast  the  ship,  it  would  roost 
seriously  afiS;ct  the  produce  of  the  West 
Indies,  inasmuch  as  it  would  greatly  in- 
crease the  quantity  of  sugar  in  the  market. 

In  a  China  voyage  outwards,  by  what 
straits  do  you  enter  the  Archipelago  ?— 
That  depends  eniirely  upon  seasons  and 
other  circumstances ;  the  general  passage 
in  the  regular  season,  and  the  fleet  in 
force  (a  strong  fleet  well  protected)  is 
through  either  the  Straits  of  Sunda  or  the 
Straits  of  Malacca. 

What  is  the  way  homewards,  do  yon 
come  through  the  same  straits  r — Gene* 
rally,  when  a  fleet  is  in  force,  and  in  the 
regular  season,  through  the  Straits  of  Sonda^ 
that  is  the  most  direct  passage. 

You  have  mentioned  that  they  go  and 
return  by  these  routes  when  the  fleet  is  ia 
force,  what  difference  does  that  circum- 
stance make  as  to  the  course  adopted  ?-« 
In  going  through  the  Straits  of  Sunda,  for 
instance,  you  pass  immediately  in  sight  of 
an  enemy's  possession;  and  in  going 
through  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  it  has  fre- 
quently happened  during  this  war,  that  the 
enemy's  cruisers  have  been  off  Acheen 
head. 

Have  you  ever  landed  on  any  of  the 
islands  of  the  eastern  Archipelago  ? — If 
you  admit  Sumatra  to  be  considered  as  one 
of  those  islands,  I  was  six  weeks  at  Ben* 
coolen,  and  brought  home  a  cargo  from 
thence,  since  I  was  a  commander.  I  was 
before  that  about  fourteen  days  upon  the 
island  of  Sumbawa. 

That  is  to  the  eastward  of  Java?— >Yes; 
going  to  China,  it  forms  one*  of  the  most 
eastern  straits,  the  Straits  of  Sapy. 

Had  you  an  opportunity  of  observing 
the  native  inhabitants  of  those  islands  ?— 
At  Bencoolen,  I  formed  some  idea  of  what 
their  inclinations  and  habits  were;  at  the 
Straits  of  Sapy,  I  was  under  too  great  a 
dread  to  hare  much  communication  with 
them. 
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What  were  ihe  circumstances  which 
rendered  it  so  fearful  a  bufliness  to  have 
conimonication  with  the  natiries  of  Sum- 
bawa  ?— I  know  no  reason^  but  a  know- 
ledge of  their  native  treachery,  and  which 
appeared  to  be  natural  to  them* 

From  any  knowledge  or  authentic  in- 
formation which  you  have  acquired,  can 
you  say  whether  that  is  generally  the  cha* 
racter  of  the  native  population  of  the 
eastern  islands  ?— I  believe  universally. 

Do  you  conceive  that  any  considerable 
number  of  cargoes  of  Britisn  or  other  Eu- 
ropean produce  would  find  a  market  among 
the  natives  of  the  eastern  islands  ?-— As  far 
as  my  own  knowledge  goes»  and  what  I 
have  heard  from  the  description  of  people 
called  eastern  traders,  I  apprehend  not; 
not  even  one  cargo. 

Are  not  the  wants  of  the  natives  very 
much  limited  by  the  nature  of  the  climate 
under  which  they  live  ?— I  conceive  their 
wants  to  be  very  few,  from  the  very  few 
articles  that  the  regular  eastern  traders 
from  Calcutta  carry  amongp^  those  islands, 
speaking  only  from  information,  for  I  have 
no  experience,  also  judging  from  what  I 
experienced  myself  while  atBencoolen. 

During  your  residence  at  fiencoolen,  did 
you  find  that  the  native  inhabitants  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  British  settlement 
there,  popied  in  any  material  degree  Eu- 
ropean habits  and  manners  ?-— None  what- 
ever came  under  my  observation  from  ac- 
tual natives. 

From  the  treacherous  and  ferocious  cha- 
racter  of  the  natives  of  those  islands  in  ge- 
neral, would  it  not  be  necessary  that  ves- 
sels, attempting  to  trade  with  them,  should 
be  strongly  armed  ? — ^The  eastern  traders 
are  armed,  I  believe,  in  a  rery  peculiar 
way,  to  prevent  surprise  from  numbers,  as 
well  as  treacberv  from  the  merchapls  with 
whom  they  deal ;  and  1  have  been  told, 
that  immediately  on  any  native  or  natives 
coming  on  board,  their  side-arms  and  all 
other  weapons  of  defence  are  taken  from 
them ;  they  are  also  supplied  with  strong 
boarding  nettings ;  and  I  believe,  I  do  not 
know  whether  it  is  so  now,  but  it  was  cer- 
tainly at  some  period  necessary  that  their 
cabins  should  be  barricadoed,  so  that  they 
might  defend  themselves,  if  they  were 
driven  to  that  place,  from  the  number  of 
natives  coming  on  board,  either  by  sur- 
prise or  bv  permission. 

Supposing  a  free  trade  established  be- 
tween the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom 
and  the  eastern  seas,  do  you  conceive  that 
the  export  on  a  large  scale  of  British  ma- 


nufactures to  those  seas,  would  prove  a 
profitable  speculation  ?— As  far  as  my  own 
experience  goes,  I  think  not. 

Do  the  Malays  wear  cotton  in  any  de- 
gree?—They  wear  chiefiy  cotton,  but 
they  have  a  manufacture  of  their  own  of 
silk  and  cotton,  they  wear  no  other  appa- 
rel that  ever  I  observed. 

On  a  supposition  that  a  free  trade  were 
established  between  the  ports  of  the  united 
Kingdom  and  the  eastern  seas  in  general* 
except  with  the  reservation  of  the  China 
trade  to  the  Company,  is  it  your  judgment 
that  the  vessels  of  private  British  trailers 
could  procure  illicit  shipments  of  tea  on 
the  coast  of  the  Eastern  Islands  ? — I  have 
not  a  doubt  that  there  would  be  great 
facility  in  their  procuring  tea,  and  I  would 
beg  leave  to  state  why ;  the  great  reason, 
I  believe,  that  there  are  not  more  ships 
and  more  people  embarked  in  the  China 
trade,  either  trom  the  coast  of  Malabar  or 
Calcutta,  is  the  difficulty  of  return,  and 
that  their  ships  frequently  come  back  half 
laden ;  I  daresay,  therefore,  they  would  be 
very  glad  t6  take  on  board  a  cargo  of  tea, 
ancf  carry  it  any  where  that  may  be  pointed 
6ut,  if  it  were  only  as  a  remittance  from 
China. 

Must  it  not  be  the  wish  of  the  Chinese 
government,  that  teas  of  all  descriptions 
should  be  exported  from  the  port  of  Can- 
ton?— ^I  have  always  understood  that  a 
Chinaman,  to  get  rid  of  his  teas,  would 
trade  with  any  one,  and  give  him  almost 
unlimited  credit. 

Supposing  an  arrangement  made,  by 
which  teas  imported  from  China  into 
some  of  the  Eastern  islands,  could  be  there 
taken  in  by  private  British  vessels,  can  you 
state  whether  it  would  be  easy  to  procure 
such  teas  from  China  by  means  of  Chinese 
junks  or  other  native  vessels  ? — I  cannot 
take  upon  myself  to  answer  that  question  ; 
I  have  already  said  that  there  is  a  very 
extensive  intercourse  from  China,  throoglt 
junks,  with  the  island  of  Java,  and  I  be- 
lieve with  those  junks  and  Malay  boats, 
with  islands  in  the  west;  and  the  China 
junks  go  also  to  the  other  islands  iu  the 
Archipelago. 

Supposing  an  open  trade  established* 
such  as  has  been  before  described,  would 
it  not  be  easy  for  the  captains  of  vessels  ta 
procure,  by  a  previous  arrangement,  any 
quantity  of  tea,  without  going  to  the  port 
of  Canton  ?— I  should  conceive  so,  for  jthe 
reasons  i  have  already  given,  independent 
>of  the  Chinese  junks. 

Supposing  an  arrangement  made,  by 
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vhich  European  reiielt  woald  take  ift 
teas  on  the  coast' of  the  Eastern  IvIandSi 
coald  not  temporary  depota,  for  that  por- 
poae^,  be  very  easily  established  on  those 
coasts?— The  only  objection  to  that  woold 
be  the  treachery  of  Ibe  Malays,  and*  the 
likelihood  of  being  cat  off  by  them;  there 
is  ho  other  objection,  I  conceive. 

Would  tbe  treachery  of  the  natives  be 
an  insnrmoontable  obstacle  to  the  sort  of 
clandestine  trade  of  which  you  have  before 
spoken  ?«-^ertainly  not ;  if  it  was  an  ob« 
j«ct  worthy  of  attention,  tbe  factory  or 
establishment  to  be  formed,  could  be  strong 
enough  to  resist  the  Malays. 

Are  there  not  several  inconsiderable 
islands  of  which  the  inhabitants  are  much 
more  peaceable  than  those  of  Celebes  or 
Borneo  ?«^There  are  some  islands  or  some 
places  on  the  islands,  where  there  is  more 
con6dence  pot  in  the  Malays  than  there 
can  be  in  others ;  they  are  not  so  sus- 
piciously treated  in  some  of  the  islands  as 
th«y  are  in  others. 

Would  it'  be  practicable  for  the  British 
government  to  establish  any  such  fiscal 
guards  on -the  coasts  of  those  islands,  as 
•hoold  prevent  the  illicit  practices*  of 
which  you  have  before  spoken  ?<«-They 
must  be  very  extensive,  and  very  nume- 
rous ;  and,  in  the  time  of  war,  I  should 
conceive  it  would  be  very  much  subjected 
to  tbe  depredations  of  the  enemy's  cruisers. 

Supposing  a  regulation  made,  that  ships 
taking  in  cargoes  any  where  in  the  Indian 
aeaa,  should,  on  their  passage  homeward^ 
touch  at  some  intermediate  port,  and  have 
their  cargoes  officially  broken  up  and  in- 
spected, could  such  a  regulation  be  car- 
ried into  effect  without  immense  incon- 
venience to  commerce  ?— I  think  it  woold 
be  excessively  prejudicial,  and  vtxj  de- 
atmctive  to  a  China  cargo  ;  for  it  is  in- 
Tariably  found,  that  a  chest  of  tea,  as  it  is 
at  present  constructed,  would  hardly  bear 
moving  after  it  is  stowed. 

(firammtftf  fty  the  CommiUtc.) 

Are  you  of  opinion,  that  any  quantity  of 
teas  could  be  taken  on  board  in  China  by 
a  country  ship,  without  the  knowledge  of 
the  supracarffoes,  under  proper  regulations 
to  prevent  their  being  shipped  ^«^peak- 
ing  from  the  knowledge  I  have  of  the 
Chinese,  I  conceive  them  to  be  more  in- 
clined to  smuggling  than  any  other  set  of 
men ;  but  how  far  it  can  be  done  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  sopracargoes,  I  am 
^uite  unequal  to  answering* 

Are  yon  of  opinioni  that  teas  could  be 


landed  from  country  ships  at  any  port, 
either  upon  the  coast  of  Coromandel  or 
Malabar,  and  re-shipped  on  private  ships 
bound  to  this  country,  without  its  coming 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  government  pf 
India  ? — I  presume,  that  in  the  event  of 
peace,  the  situations  on  the  coast  of  Coro- 
mandel, belonging  to  both  the  Dutch, 
French,  and  Danes,  would  be  returned  to 
them  ;  and  in  that  case,  I  think  it  possible 
that  there  might  be  trans-shipments  made 
in  those  roads  without  their  coming  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  English  government'; 
yet  the  possibility  of  information  being 
given  to  the  English  government  must  be 
very  great. 

Do  you  suppose  that  any  large  quan- 
tity of  tea  could  be  taken  on  board  and 
conveyed  to  this  country,  without '  the 
knowledge  of  the  captain  ?— It  depends 
entirely  upon  what  description  of  man  the 
captain  may  be,  and  how  far  people  may  be 
intrusted  who  are  inclined  to-  take  it  on 
board ;  that  there  are  a  great  many  thinga 
taken  on  board  ships,  in  large  quantities, 
which  the  captain  knows  nothmg  of,  I  am 
perfectly  convinced. 

If  the  trade  of  India  were  confined  as 
at  present,  and  the  subjects  and  states  at 
amity  with  his  Majesty  permitted  to  trade 
there,  might  not  the  merchants  of  those 
foreign  states  find  profitable  cargoes  of 
sugar  in  India  for  the  supply  of  Europe  ?•«- 
I  think  that,  at  all  times,  sugar  enough 
might  be  made  in  India  to  supply  all  de» 
mand  for  any  foreign  markets. 

Jambs  HoasauacH,  e^q.  was  called  ih,  and 

examined : 

Mr.  //ftpey.]— >You  are  hydrographer  to 
tbe  East  India  Company  ?>-I  am. 

Were  you  a  free  mariner  in  India  under 
a  licence  from  the  Company  ?-^Yea,  I 
was,  for  about  20  years  in  India. 

From  your  observation,  when  yon  were 
in  India,  do  you  think  the  markets  there 
were  over  or  onderatocked  with  European 
commodities  ? — I  believe  frequently  over- 
stocked. 

Can  you  state  any  new  articles  of  Euro* 
pean  produce  or  mannfactures  that  came 
into  demand  among  the  natives  of  India 
during  the  time  you  were  there  ?— I  cannot* 

Supposing  a  free  trade  were  opened  be- 
tween the  ports  of  this  country,  and  the 
ports  within  the  Company's  charter,  do 
you,  from  your  knowledge  from  India, think 
there  would  be  any  increase  of  demand  for 
European  produce  among  the  natifea 
there  ?*I  really  Cannot  telU 
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What  is  your  opioion ;  have  you  aoy 
reason  to  think  there  will  be  ?— I  thiDk 
there  mast  be  a  great  sacrifice  from  this 
country,  in  the  first  instance. 

Are  you  acqaaifited  with  the  eastern 
aeas  and  islands?-— I  am* 

Do  you  believe  that  those  seas  and 
islands^  and  the  ports  of  themi  haye  been 
thoroughly  explored  by  the  merchants 
who  now  carry  on  the  trade  between  India 
and  the  Chinese  seas  ? — Yes,  they  have. 

State  who  are  the  persons  by  whom 
that  trade  is  carried  on«  the  trade  which  is 
called  the  country  trade ;  is  it  not  carried 
on  by  persons  called  free  merchants  and 
mariners,  and  who  reside  in  India  ? — ^Yes, 

It  IS. 

Has  it  come  within  your  knowledge, 
that  those  free  merchants  and  mariners 
bave  explored  every  port  in  those  seas^ 
ibr  the  purpose  of  commerce? — Yes,  it 
has. 

Can  you  state  what  articles  of  British 
produce  or  manufactures  are  consumed  in 
those  islands  ?— Very  little,  I  believe. — ^A 
ityr  articles  of  cutlery,  probably  a  little 
iron  and  fire  arms,  and  gunpowder,  are 
the  principal  articles. 

What  is  the  assortment  of  cargoes  sent 
from  India  to  those  islands  ? —Opium  is 
the  great  staple  article ;  some  iron,  salt* 
petre,  and  sulphur  sometimes,  and  piece- 
goods,  cotton  stuffs  of  various  colours. 

In  your  opinion,  could  even  a  single 
ship  be  freighted  from  Europe  for  those 
islands,  with  any  reasonable  prospect  of 
.commercial  profit?— I  think  a  single  ship 
could  not  sell  her  cargo  among  those 
islands,  without  going  to  Batavia,  or  to 
Prince  of  Wales's  island. 

What  is  the  dress  of  the  natives  ?— Very 
little,  if  any  thing  at  all;  withoift  it  is  the 
rajahs  and  chiefs ;  they  wear  pelisses  of 
different  kinds ;  but  the  lower  class  of  peo- 
{>le  wear  very  little  dress ;  a  small  wrapper 
of  cotton  about  them,  and  a  bit  of  silk 
handkerchief  for  a  turban. 

Is  their  dress  supplied  from  their  own 
manufacture  chiefly  ?— In  great  part. 

Do  you  conceive  it  is  possible  to  dispose 
of  English  woollens  tp  any  amount  among 
them  ?— No ;  I  think  not. 

Can  you  state  to  the  Committee  what  is 
the  character  of  those  natives,  with  respect 
to  the  ferocity  or  mildness  of  their  dispo- 
aitions? — They  are  very  cruel  and  trea- 
cherous, and  would  take  any  man's  life 
for.  the  sake  of  a  dollar  or  two,  at  any 
time  when  there  was  an  opportunity. 

Are  the  rajahs,  who  ar^  the  chieftains 


of  those  islands,  very  jeatoos  and  soapi-^ 
cious  of  £uropeans?«-«Yes,  of  Europeans 
trading  with  them. 

Have  many  instances  come  to  your 
knowledge  of  ships  that  have  been  cut  off 
and  destroyed  among  those  islanda  ? — ^A 
great  number;  I  have  got  a  list  of  nearly 
thirty  in  my  pocket  of  the  ships  I  have 
known  cat  off  at  difierent  times. 

Do  you  know  that  captains  also  have 
been  assassinated  by  the  natives  of  thoae 
islands  ?•— A  great  number. 

Are  there  anv  return  cargoes  thatcoold 
be  got  among  those  islands  for  Europe  ?— 
I  conceive  little  or  nothing  that  would  an- 
swer in  the  European  markeL 

Supposing  ships  to  go  from  this  country 
with  a  view  to  profit  by  illicit  traffic,  is  it 
your  opinion,  that  if  they  were  permitted 
to  go  into  the  eastern  seas,  they  could  pro« 
cure  teas  there  for  the  purpose  of  smug* 
gling? — I  think  not  for  some  time. 

Did  you  think  that  if  they  had  a  view  to 
that  purpose,  they  might  in  some  time 
enter  into  such  arrangements  that  they 
could  procure  teas  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

Do  not  many  large  junks  come  among 
the  eastern  islands,  from  the  port  of  Amoy, 
in  the  southern  part  of  China  ?— -They  go 
from  Canton  and  from  Amoy,  to  different 
ports  of  the  eastern  islands. 

The  English  have  no  intercourse  or  con- 
nection with  the  port  of  Amoy,  have  they  ? 
— Not  at  presenL 

Do  not  many  junks  go  from  China  to 
Borneo  ?— To  Borneo,  and  to  Sooloo,  to 
Mindano ;  I  believe  also  to  Timor ;  par- 
ticularly to  Batavia,  and  to  Rhio  and  Lin- 
gin,  and  to  Prince  of  Wales's  Island. 

Could  not  those  junks,  in  your  opinion, 
bring  any  quantities  of  tea  to  the  eastern 
islands? — They  carry  a  good  deal  of  tea 
to  Batavia  at  present,  and  to  some  poru  of 
the  eastern  Islands. 

Could  they  not  procure  them  and  carry 
them  in  any  quantities  that  might  be  de- 
manded ?»-Certainly. 

Are  you  of  opinion  that,  by  previous 
arrangement,  depots  of  tea  might  be  esta- 
blished through  those  junks  among  the 
eastorn  islands,  for  the  purpose  of  smug- 
gling ? — I  think  so. 

Vo  you  think  such  smuggling  of  tea 
might  be  carried  on  by  means  of  Portu- 
guese or  Spanish  vessels,  by  previous  ar- 
rangements?— I  think  they  could. 

Supposing  the  private  merchants  of  this 
country  were  permitted  to  go  to  Manilla, 
do  you  think  there  is  any  more  convenient 
port  for  procuring  teas  from  Cbina^  and 
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MQtggtiAf  tl^in  iato  ihi«  eoHsiry,  tbiB 
tbo  pori  of  MfMiiUn  ?-^I  tbinh  Bol« 

JU  noc  MaiuUa  to  litOAted  that  a  r<eg«kHr 
ComAuaioatum  may  be  kept  up  beiwean 
tbai  and  China*  at  aimoai  aay  period  of 
tba  yaar  i^^Ai  all  limes. 

If  the  Cbint «e  trade  vtere  thrown  opett 
to  the  pr4f ate  inercbanta  of  this  cottairyi 
ia  it  not  yetM*  Clinton  that  the  Conpany't 
aopracargoei  weald  be  pat  to  the  otnoflt 
difficulties  by  the  iriegularitict  ^nd  pro* 
Bftitciiocui  IniSas  of  seamen,  that  would 
then  go  to  the  port  of  Canton  ?— I  think 
CO,  unlese  there  was  seme  other  method  to 
regolate  their  oonduoi* 

Do  you  know  that  the  island  of  Banea 
produces  tin  of  a  irery  fine  qoalily.  and  in 
Tery  great  quantities?—!  understand  it 
does  not  produce  so  much  now  at  it  did 
foroiarly. 

Do  you  meaa  that  so  much  is  not  ex- 
j^orted  from  il^  or  that  there  is  any  defect 
in  the  produce  of  tbe  country  ?-— There  it 
not  so  much  procured,  I  understand. 

Have  yon  understood  that  tin  is  ex<- 
tremely  easily  procured  in  that  country, 
and  Tory  emily  smelted ?— Yes;  I  under* 
•tend  so,  it  is  near  the  surface  of  the 
proond  what  thev  procure,  in  soiali  pits ; 
It  is  of  a  very  son  quality,  easily  smelted. 

Have  you  understood,  that  during  the 
time  that  the  Datch  power  prevailed  in 
thai  part  of  India,  the  Cbinete  were  in  a 
vety  conaiderable  degree  supplied  with 
tin  by  the  Dutch  ffom  the  islawd  of  Banca  ? 
•-.•Yes  ;  I  believe  thev  were. 

Do  they  not  manufacture  their  cresses, 
which  are  ofiensive  weapons,  and  other  iron 
Bteneils  and  arms,  from  their  own  iron? 
«— They  temper  their  own  creeses  them* 
aelves,  alid  manufacture  theni ;  whether 
uU  from  their  own  iron,  I  cannot  sty. 

Sir  George  Thomas  Stauntom,  baronet^ 
was  called  in,  and  examined  as  follows : 

Mr*  /aijpsy.]— You  are  a  supracargo  in 
the  Itest  India  Company's  service  ^-^Yet, 
I  am.  I  have  been  fifteen  ye^rs  in  the 
service  of  the  East  India  Company. 

You  sGGompsaied  lord  Macartney's  em- 
bassy to  Pbkio  ? — 1  did. 

You  are  also  ae qusinted  with  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Chinese  ? — I  have  made  the 
Ckiaeiie  laaguage  my  study. 

Flora  being  acquainted  with  th^  kn- 
gnage  of  thr  Chinese,  and  from  the  time 
you  have  been  in  that  cotintry,  have  you 
had  peculiar  opporttmities  of  becoming 
acqoa'mled  with  the  character,  the  opi« 
Bions,  and  the  habiu  of  the  ChiUMU  ?««^I 
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s^ld  conteiva  a  knowledge  of  the  hint 
guage  weukl  possibly  give  me  some  ad- 
vantage over  other  Europeans  in  those 
respects. 

Have  you  also,  from  the'  situation  you 
held  in  the  Company's  senvioe,  obtained 
a  competent  knowledge  of  the  Chinese 
trade  }^ml  consider  my  situation  as  giving 
me  an  opportobity  of  having  a  gvneraJ 
knowledge  of  tbe  commerce  of  China. 

From  your  knowledge  of  Cbina>  can 
you  stale  to  the  Committee,  whether  they 
are  not  peculiarly  jealous  and  sospicioos 
of  strangers  of  all  descriptions  ?— I  should 
consider  that  the  Chineso  are  peculiarly 
jealous  and  suspicious  of  atrangeia. 

Can  you  state  to  the  Committee  any 
principle  of  governmant  or  subordination 
entertained  generally  fay  tbe  Chinese  na-i 
tion,  thai  renders  them  peculiarly  adverse 
to  casual  and  unconnected  trading  adven* 
turers?— The  prinolple  of  roeponsiblKiy 
that  is  exacted  in  China  from  everv  person 
in  oflBce,  and  the  controuk  which  is  re- 
quired to  be  exercised  by  them,  would 
certainly  lead  ihem  to  be  peculiarly  ad« 
verse  to  any  trade  that  wu  not  under  an 
efficient  controul. 

Do  you  conceive  that  that  principle  has 
been  one  great  cause,  why  in  former  times 
the  Chineso  have  been  adverse  to  com* 
merce  with  foreigners  ?..*I  should  con- 
celve  that  has  been  the  principal,  or  one 
of  the  principar causes  of  their  unfavour* 
able  opinion  of  strangers,  and  their  enwtl* 
lingnees  to  enter  into  commercial  connec- 
tions with  them* 

Can  yon  state  to  the  Committee,  from 
your  knowledge  of  tbe  history  of  the  trade 
of  China,  what  hate  been  the  impediments 
thrown  in  the  way  of  foreign  trade  in  thai 
country,  in  former  times,  in  consequence 
of  that  principle  ?— The  trade  has  been 
confined  to  one  port  of  the  Chinese  em- 
pire, and  is  limited  lo  a  certain  number  of 
native  Chinese,  called  Hong  merchante; 
the  Europeans  am  allowed  to  reside  at 
that  port  only  while  their  ships  remain 
there,  and  various  other  restrictions  were 
imposed  to  prevent  any  iH  consequences 
arising  from  the  trade  with  foreigners. 

Was  not  tbe  residence  of  foreigivfrs  con* 
fined  to  a  small  district  in  the  suburbs  of 
Canton? — It  was. 

Were  not  all  foreign  ships  disarmed 
upon  their  arrival,  and  their  aema  restoved 
at  their  departure  ?-~There  was  an  order 
to  that  efisct,  and  I  have  ondersteod  it  has 
been  put  in*force  on  some  ocrasioiw. 
Was  nofe  all  ialeicuuiun  between  fo- 
(»T) 
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reigners  and  the  Chinese  strictly  probU 
bited,  with  the  exception  of  those  Hong 
merchants,  and  a  few  other  perttons  ap- 
pointed for  the  purposes  of  that  inter- 
course ? — It  was  so. 

State  to  the  Committee,  whether  in  point 
of  fact,  those  severe  laws  are  not  at  this 
time  modified  in  practice  ? — ^There  has 
been  .in  practice  a  considerable  relaxation 
of  those  laws  in  favour  of  strangers. 

Do  you  conceive  that  one  of  the  princi- 
pal causes,  or  the  principal  cause  of  the 
•relaxation  of  those  laws,  has  been  the 
mode  of  carrying  qn  the  China  trade  by  ' 
the  Company  ?— I  should  certainly  con- 
sider, that  the  system  according  to  which 
the  trade  is  at^presei^t  carried  on,  is  one 
of  the  principal  causes  of  that  improve- 
ment. There  may  be,  no  doubt,  some 
collateral  causes,  which  have  contributed 
to  the  same  eflTect. 

Do  yoQ  not  know  that  the  jealousies  of 
the  Chinese  have  been  so  far  subcHied,  that 
they  have  even  made  advances  at  Canton 
to  a  direct  and  confidential  intercourse 
with  the  servants  of  the  Company  ?— r 
'There  have  been  such  advances  in  one  in- 
stance, within  my  recollection. 

Are  you  of  opinion,  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  lessening  of  the  jealousy  of  the 
Chinese  above  stated,  very  slight  causes 
may  probably  bring  our  trade  with  China 
into  great  danger  ? — Our  trade  with  China 
is  certainly  still  upon  a  precarious  footing, 
and  is  liable  to  be  disturbed  by  provoca- 
tions which  might  be  considered  of  a  slight 
nature. 

Do  you  know  that  the  English  have 
been  lately  excluded  from  the  port  of 
Chusan?— I  have  understood  that  the 
English  were  formerly  admitted  to  the 
■port  of  Chusan,  which  they  are  not  at 
present 

Do  you  know  whether  it  was  from  any 
considerable  provocation  on  the  part  of  the 
English,  that  they  were  excluded  from  the 
Jast  mentioned  port  ?— I  am  not  acquainted 
with  the  cnuses  of  the  exclusion  of  the 
Eiiglibh  from  the  port  of  Chusaii,  but  I 
have  not  understoiMl  that  there  was  any 
adt*c}uaie  provocation. 

From  your  knowledge  of  the  Chinese, 
do  you  think  they  consider  their  com- 
merce with  the  East  India  Company  as 
of  any  considerable  consequence  to  the 
prosperity  of  their  empire  ? — The  Chinese 
government  have  always  declared,  that 
Ihey  do  not  consider  it  of  any  consequence 
to  the  prosperity  of  the  Chinese  empire. 
«    In  yonr  opinioD,  have  not  the  measurea 
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and  conduct  of  the  Company's  seryaDts  at 
Canton  even  gained  tbem  the  respect  and 
confidence  of  the  Chinese  ?— The  Chinese 
certainly  testify  n^uch  greater  respect  and 
esteem  for  them  than  for  other  foreigners, 
or  for  any  foreigners  when  the  trade  was 
first  opened  with  that  country. 

Do  not  you  think  that  the  untmpeacb- 
able  good  faith  of  the  Company  hi^s  greatly 
contributed  to  that  efiect  ?— I  should  coa« 
sider  that  it  certainly  has. 

Has  not  the  beneficial  effect  of  the 
Company's  good  character  in  China  ex- 
tended not  only  to  their  own  officers  and 
other  adventurers  from  British  India,  but 
also  to  foreigners,  and  particularly  to  the 
Americans?— I  think  it  has,  in  some  re- 
spects. 

From  yonr  knowledge  of  the  Chinese, 
do  you  think  that  the  character  of  the 
Americans  stands  equally  high  with  that 
of  the  Company,  among  the  Chinese*  for 
honour  and  probity  ?— I  should  think  by 
no  means  so. 

Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  power  of 
the  Company  contributes,  as  well  as  their 
probity,  to  the  high  character  they  hold 
among  the  Chinese  ?— It  certainly  contri- 
butes to  the  respect  and  to  the  considera- 
tion they  receive  from  the  Chinese. 

From  your  knowledge  of  the  Chinese 
trade,  do  you  think  it  is  capable  of  great 
improvement  and  extennon  upon  the  pre- 
sent system  ?«-!  should  conceive  it  is  ca* 
pable  of  a  gradual  extension,  and  that  be- 
yond any  Tirotu  which  can  be  at  present 
assigned. 

Supposing  the  present  system  were  to 
be  broken,  and  the  traders  of  this  country, 
honest  and  dishonest,  experienced  and  in- 
experienced, were  allowed  a  participation 
in  the  China  trade,  what,  in  your  opinion, 
would  be  the  probable  consequence  ?— -I 
should  think  it  extremely  probable  that 
disputes  would  arise,  and  that  additional 
restrictions  would  be  laid  upon  the  trade ; 
that  it  might,  in  consequence  of  such  dis^ 
potes,  be  suspended,  and  perhaps  alto* 
gether  abandoned,  in  consequence  of  the 
treatment  that  might  be  experienced  from 
the  Chinese,  and  the  new  regulations  that 
might  be  imposed  for  the  controul  of  the 
trade. 

Do  you  think  it  probable,  that  in  the 
event  last  mentioned,  the  trade  being 
thrown  open,  such  impediments  would  be 
thrown  by  the  Chinese  in  the  way  of  it, 
as  would  tend  greatly  to  diminish,  if  not 
entirely  to  destroy  it?— I  conceive  that 
the  trade  would  be  rendered  much  less 
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adranlageotts  than  it  is  at  preteot ;  bat 
whether  it  would  become  peceMary  alto- 
gether to  abandon  it»  would  depend  upon 
circomttances  which  it  is  not  possible  to 
foresee. 

Supposing  the  Company's  power  to  be 
destroyed,  what  would  be  the  state  of 
Brttish  subjects  in  China*  without  the  pro- 
tection they  now  receive  from  it  ?— I 
'  ahould  conceive  they  would  be  liable  to 
^ronsiderable  embarrassnients  and  vexa- 
tions in  the  conduct  of  their  trade,  and  in 
a  much  greater  degree  than  they  a^e  at 
present 

Supposing  that  a  king's  consul  were 
established  at  Canton,  is  it  your  opinion 
that  he  could  exercise  the  same  authority 
that  the  Company  now  does  in  the  protec- 
tion of  British  subjecu  ?^  should  con- 
ceive not ;  as  the  power  and  influence  of 
the  Company's  servants  is  chiefly  derived 
from  their  having  the  direction  and  ma- 
nagement of  the  trade. 

Ii  it  your  opinion  upon  the  whole,  that 
.it  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  if  not  of 
absolute  necessity,  to  the  preservation  and 
improvement  of  our  trade  with  China, 
that  the  present  system  should  be  con- 
tinued?— I  should  think  it  is  certainly 
highly  important  to  the  preservation  and 
improvement  of  the  trade,  that  the  pre- 
sent system  should  be  cuniinued. 

Is  it  from  political  causes  only,  or  from 
commercial  causes  also,  that  you  think  it 
would  be  inexpedient  to  throw  the  China 
trade  open  ?— I  should  conceiveHhere  are 
likewise  some  commercial  causes  that 
would  prevent  the  trade  being  carried  on 
so  advantageously  on  any  other  system  as 
the  present. 

In  your  opinion,  have  the  Americans, 
and  other  foreign  traders  who  have*  been 
to  China,  been  able  to  enter  into  competi- 
tion, in  any  degree,  with  the  East  India 
Company  m  the  Chinese  market  ? — ^They 
do  in  soiAe  articles  of  trade  to  a  certain 
extent. 

Are  those,  with  respect  to  the  com- 
merce  in  general,  superior  or  inferior 
articles  ?— They  have  entered  into  compe- 
tition in  respect  to  some  species  of  teas, 
and  also  in  some  of  the  inferior  articles. 

When  you  speak  of  their  having  entered 
into  competition  with  the  Company,  in 
some  species  of  teas,  are  those  superior  or 
inferior  species  of  teas  ? — I  can  hardly 
distinguisn  them  by  the  term  superior  or 
inferior ;  they  are  peculiar  species  of  teas. 
What  are  they  ?-*Some  kinds  of  green 
Mas  chiefly. 


•Do  you  consider  the  uniform  price  of 
teas  as  one  of  the  consequences  of  th« 
present  system? — I  should  certainly  im« 
pute  it  in  a  great  measure,  or  entirely,  to 
the  present  system. 

State  to  the  Committee  in  what  manner 
you  suppose  that  effect  to  be  produced  by 
the  present  system  ?— I  conceive,  that  as 
the  Company  bid  singly  in  the  market  of 
China  for  the  produce  of  that  country, 
they  must  necessarily  obtain  it  cheaper, 
and  at  more  uniforn^  prices  than  if  a  .great 
number  of  individuals  entered  into  coni« 
petition  with  each  other. 

In  point  of  fact,  the  monopoly  of  teas  ia 
China  is  in  the  Hong  merchants,  is  it  not  ? 
— I  consider  it  so. 

According  to  the  present  system,  do 
you  consider  that  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, notwithstanding  the  monopoly  of 
tea  in  the  Hong  merchants,  is  enabled  in  a 
very  great  degree,  to  regulate  the  price 
of  it?— They  have  generally  the  refusal 
of  all  teas,  and  other  principal  articles 
brought  to  market  for  foreign  consump- 
tion ;  and  in  respect  to  those  articles  in 
the  purchase  of  which  they  have  not  to 
meet  with  any  competition,  they  are  cer- 
tainly enabled,  in  a  great  mea&ure,  to  re- 
gulate the  price. 

Are  you  of  opinion  that  a  free  market 
with  China  would  have  the  eflect  of 
raising  the  price  of  tea  in  that  country  ?— 
I  should  conceive  it  would  necessarily 
do  so. 

Do  you  think  that  the  Americans,  or 
other  foreign  traders  who  have  traded  to 
China,  have  traded  with  equal  or  greater 
advantage  than  the  East  India  Company  ? 
—I  am  not  able  to  speak  to  the  advantages 
which  individuals  have  derired  from  their 
trade,  but  I  should  conceive  that  the  credit 
and  reputation  of  the  Company  in  China 
does  give  them,  generally  speaking,  con- 
siderable advantage  in  carrying  on  their 
trade  in  that  country. 

Are  you  of  opinion,  that  the  advantages 
which  have  been  derived  to  this  country 
from  the  sale  of  British  manufactures  and 
produce  in  China,  has  been  entirely  owing 
to  the  present  system  ?— I  should  conceive 
that  the  present  extent  to  which  British 
manufactures  are  sold* in  China,  is  in  a 
great  measure,  or  entirely,  owing  to  tha 
exertions  of  the  East  India  Company. 

Can  you  state  what  or  whereabouts  is 
the  amount  of  that  sale  at  present  ?— ^I  be- 
lieve at  least  a  million  sterling  in  value. 

In  what  articles  ?-«*Chiefly  wool  tana 
and  metals. 
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Can  yoa  state  to  the  Committee  what 
difBcuUies  ihe  Company  have  had  to  cod^ 
lend  with,  in  producing  the  present  sale' 
of  those  commodities  in  China  ?— The 
Chinese  generally  entertain  coostderable 
prHudices  against  any  new  article,  and  it 
is  therefore  ofieii  necessary  to  dispose  of 
it  for  a  considerable  time  at  a  loss  ;  but 
after  a  time  those  prejudices  wear  off,  and 
the  merits  and  value  of  the  articles  are 
known,  and  the  sale  extended. 

Do  yoa  mean  to  state,  that  in  point  of 
fact,  the  saU  of  British  woollens  to  a 
large  amount  in  China,  has  been  produced 
by  the  Company  having  sold  them,  in  the 
first  instance,  at  a  loss?*-I  conceive  that 
that  is  one  of  the  causes  of  the  present 
extent  of  the  sale  of  British  produce  ;  in 
addition  to  which  the  Company  enter  into 
contracts  to  dispose  of  those  articles  ift 
return  for  teas  purchased  of  the  China 
merchants. 

Do  you  know  in  point  of  fact,  that  \t 
the  commencement  of  that  trade  with 
China,  the  Company  disposed  of  our 
woollens  in  that  country  at  a  loss  r— ^It 
appears  by  the  accounts  of  the  East  India 
Company,  that  the  woollens  have  been 
sold  at  a  loss,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that 
has  been  the  case. 

Do  you  know  whether  a  taste  for  the 
woDllen  manufactures  of  this  coimtry  is 
now  established  to  a  considerable  degree 
rn  China,  by  the  means  the  Company  have 
taken  for  that  purpose? — The  taste  for 
British  woollens  has  certainly  been  intro- 
duced to  a  considerable  extent  in  China. 

Can  you  state  to  the  committee  the  na* 
tore  of  the  contracts  made  between  the 
Company  and  the  Hong  merchants,  by 
means  of  which  the  sale  of  our  manufac- 
tures has  been,  in  a  considerable  degree, 
forced  into  that  country  } — As  the  Chi* 
nese  merchants  derive  their  profits  chiefly 
from  the  sale  of  teas,  they  are  willing,  for 
the  sake  of  those  profits,  to  contract  to 
receive  the  woollens,  with  little  or  no  pro* 
fit  to  themselves  upon  them;  those  coa* 
tracts  are  accordingly  very  essential  to  the 
sale  of  our  British  manufactores  in  that 
Country. 

You  mean,  that  from  the  advantage 
they  gain  in  selling  their  tea  to  the  East 
India  Company,  they  have  been  willing  to 
'  conti'act  with  the  East  India* Company  fi»r 
taking  off  our  m<tnufactures,  even  without 
a  profit  to  themselves? — I  conceive  that 
is  the  principle,  or  understanding,  upon 
which  the  contracts  are  made. 

Do  you  lukovf  whether,  in  consequence 


^f  such  measures  having  been  ponsued  hy 
the  Company,  their  trade  with  Chisie,  to 
oor  woollen  manufactures,  is  new  profit- 
able to  them  as  well  as  to  the  netioo  f^^ 
To  the  best  of  my  recollection,  it  has  be- 
come decidedly  profitable  to  the  Compmny 
ki  some  articles  of  the  woollens. 

Has  the  reception  of  British  wooileiie  ia 
China  been  procured  in  a  considerable 
degree  by  the  Company's  attention  to 
their  quality  ?-— The  attention  of  tbe.C«n- 
pany  to  the  quality  of  their  woollens,  and 
else  to  the  prevention  of  any  irrtgukiriSjr 
or  deception  in  ihe  packages  in  which 
they  are  contained,  has  contr«bat«»d  in  a 
very  knportant  degree  lo  Uieic  circutackm 
tnd  reception  throughoat  the  empire  of 
China. 

Is  not  the  Company's  mark,  in  all  parts 
of  China,  admitted  as  full  proof  both  of 
the  quality  and  the  quantity  of  the  goods 
that  are  sold  under  it?— I  have  ahnrays 
understood  so. 

Do  the  Americans,  and  ether  foreigners, 
who  trade  to  China,  carry  out  manufac* 
tares,  or  bulMon,  to  exchange  for  the  eooi- 
modities  they  get  there  ?— -l^y  ci^rry  oat 
bullion  to  a  considerable  extent.  Mid  some 
articles  of  native  produce  ;  but  few,  if 
any,  manufactures,  as  far  as  I  am  ac- 
quainted. 

Can  yoa  form  any  idea  of  the  aversg« 
annual  importation  of  tea  to  this  country  ? 
•—The  cargoes  are  providetl  in  China, 
upon  the  assumption  that  the  demand  is 
from  24  to  25  millteos  of  pounds. 

Considering  that  tea  is  become  almeal  a 
necessary  of  life  among  the  lower  as  vrell 
as  the  higher  ranks  in  this  eoeatry,  do  not 
yoa  think  that  very  great  distress  in  this 
country  would  be  the  consequence  of  a 
great  reduction,  either  of  the  qeaffeitity  of 
the  tea  imported,  or  of  any  great  deterio- 
ration in  its  quality  ?— I  shouM  ceocevve 
it  certainly  woold  he  atteiKled  with  dis- 
tress and  inconvenience  to  the  eooatry, 
nnder  the  present  circumstances  of  Ihe 
universality  of  the  demand. 

Do  yoa  think,  that  if  the  trade  between 
this  country  and  China  were  thrown  opeov 
it  might  be  a  probable  consequenee  of  it; 
that  either  the  quantity  of  lea  irooM  be  Ml 
proportioned  to  the  demaod,  oie  that  the 
quality  of  it  would  be  deterloraied  ?«i*I 
conceive  the  measores  now  taken  by>lke 
East  India  Company  for  regolating  Ae 
supply  in  proportion  to  the  .deflMod*,  ia 
respect  to  the  aggregate  amoent,  and  alie 
in  respect  of  the  difiRsreat  species  of  tee  of 
which  that  aggregate  coosistrj  cooM  ael 
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btt  liken  by  indWidMh ;  «fi4  tlier^lbrfe :  tli«  CblntM  tnbrehtnts  tre  ftctaitoaied  th 
thitiiitvery  pr6l»«tole  that  MM  •fan  fill-  allow  the  price  of  suck  teas  of  finfeHot 
fertor  qualky  #ool4  be  ifiipofted,  ami  that  qoalily,  io  aecoant  with  the  Compaity  ?— 
the  ftopply  woyM  alsofliicttsate  lb  a  mtn-  The  Chtneae  inerchatits,  have,  generally 
ner  that  would  be  ?ery  itieomrefiienl  an4    •peaking,  soeta  confkleoce  Hi  the  bonoet 


prejudicial  to  the   iQtereits  of  the  con- 
sumer. 

Are  yon  of  opinion;  thai  any  material 
deraiigenfem  of,  or  inroad  opon,  the  tea 
trad^-,  inigbt  be  attended  with  great  dan- 
Igor,  as  well  to  the  fevenao^  of  thie  toon- 
try  aa  lo  tbote  of  the  CfHopany  !*-^I  am 
not  able  lo  upeak  to  how  far  amuggUng 
night  be  practice bte  by  indivtduaU,  but  I 
GOficeite  it  would  be  certainly  much  more 
practicable  than  under  the  preeent  syatem, 
and  therefore  probably  attended  with  the 
efiect  stated  in  the  question. 

Can  yon  »tate»  from  yoor  own  know- 
ledge, whether  there  is  any  peroliar  nicety 
required  in  adjusting  ibe  supply  of  tea  to 
the  demand,  and  in  selecting  the  yarioos 
kinds  of  tea  ?«-*!  should  conceive,  as 
I  tisTo  alreaily  stated,  that  it  is  yery  im- 
portant to  the  consumer  that  the  supply 
should  be  regular  and  uniform ;  there  is 
also  a  very  conaideraMe  nicety  requisite 
m  the  selection  of  teas,  which  is  attended 
ao  under  the  present  system,  and  which 
probably  could  not  under  any  other. 

Is  not  tea  an  article  that  requires  the 
nicest  examination  to  prevent  its  adultera- 
tion ?«^It  does  so,  more  than  any  article 
with  which  I  am  acquainted. 

Can  yon  state  what  becomes  of  any  da- 
maged tea  that  may  be  in  the  Company's 
possession,  even  supposing  it  mtgbt  tie 
saleable  ?«-!  hate  understood  that,  in 
many  instances,  damaged  teas  are  sent 
down  In  barges  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Thames,  and  there  thrown  into  the  sea  in 
the  presence  of  the  offieers  of  tbe  revenue 
who  attend  to  see  the  tea  so  destroyed. 

I>o  you  mean  to  state  that  it  is  the 
practice!  of  the  Company  to  destroy  all 
daoioged  teas,  even  thoogh  they  might,  if 
they  pleased,  sell  them  at  an  inferior 
price  ?— >So  I  hate  understood. 

I>i  you  koow^what  becomes  of  tea  of  a 
bad  quality,  if  it  should  turn  out  that  tbe 
Company  are  in  any  insUnces  imposed 
upon  by  the  merchants  in  China,  or  have 
mr  aceident  purchased  such  tl?as  ?•— Teas 
of  a  iMd  and  objectionable  quality,  have, 
In  many  instances,  been  returned  on  the 
bands  of  the  owoen  and  original  watt' 
chants,  of  whom  they  were  purcbased,  and 
the  pricea  paid  far  those  teas  deducted 
tNmi  their  accounta. 
Dvyoo  ttMi  that  without  any  dfsputu 


and  good  faith  of  the  Company,  that  thtey 
are  in  the  habit  of  submitirag  lo  such 
charges  with  little  or  no  opposition. 

Do  you  think  that  such  a  practice  could 
poseibly  be  pursued  by  any  pl-ivate  men. 
chants  dealing  in  the  same  article?— I 
i^ould  conceive  not;  I  know  of  no  in« 
stance  in  which  it  has  been  practise. 

Are  there  not  certain  kiridn  of  tea,  tha 
growth  and  manufacture  of  which  are  en* 
couraged  by  the  Company,  thoogh  not  in 
a  very  great  degree  pr<mtsble,  that  are 
Imported  in  general  vrith  other  teas,  the 
crowth  and  manufacture  of  which  indivi^ 
duals  would  not  probably  encourage?-^ 
There  are  certain  species  of  tea,  the  growth 
and  cultivation  of  which  tbe  Company 
eneotirage  to  a  much  greater  degree  by 
higher  prices  than  individuals  would  be 
likely  to  do,  ibis  is  on  account  of  the  ad*^ 
vantage  of  a  portion  of  those  teas  being 
included  in  the  supply  for  general  con- 
sumption. These  teas  are  probably  mix- 
ed with  other  teas  by  the  teamen  in  £ng* 
laml. 

From  your  knowledge  of  the  tea  trado 
do  you  think  it  of  great  general  import- 
ance to  that  trade  that  the  growth  and 
manofecture  of  such  species  of  tea  should 
be  encouraged  ?— >!  cannot  speak  from 
my  own  knowledge ;  but  I  conceive,  from 
the  information  of  others,  that  it  must  be 
a  considerable  advantage  to  the  tea  trade 
In  general. 

Are  you  of  opinion,  that  upon  tbe  fire- 
sent  system,  the  quality,  the  quantity,  atrd 
tbe.  appreciatron  of  the  annual  supply  of 
tern  to  this  country  is  carried  to  tbe  high- 
est pitch  of  perfection  ?— I  am  not  aware 
of  any  change  from  the  present  system  by 
whicn  it  could  be  improved. 

Are  not  you  of  opinion,  that  upon  ttfirf 
subject,  the  Company  are  guided  by  more 
liberal  motives  than  in  the  nature  of  things 
It  can  be  expected  any  individual  traders 
can  be  ?-aI  should  think  that,  as  the  Com- 
pany look  forward  prospectivelv  to  the 
future  success  and  extension  of  the  trade, 
they  muA  act  frequently  upon  difierenc 
nmr  more  enlarged  principles  than  indtvt- 
doals  vrho  have  6toly  their  present  biterest 
m  view  hi  the  sa]e  of  their  respectifit' 
caftfoes. 

If  a  free  trade  wei^  op^ved  with  Cbfoat, 
db  jm  tbfaik  i(  would  btr  ^oaAble  for  the 
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East  India  Company  to  make  any  catcula- 
Iton  for  suiting  their  tonnage  for  the  sup- 
ply of  the  article,  or  the  supply  to  the 
demand  in  this  country  ?— Eyery  compe- 
tition, in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  that 
competition,  would  necessarily  disturb 
the  arrangements  and  calculations  of  the 
Company. 

Supposing  the  same  event  of  a  free 
trade,  are  you  of  opinion  that  it  would  be 
possible  to  prevent  inferior  and  damaged 
teas,  by  direct  or  indirect  channels,  from 
finding  their  way  into  the  British  market? 
-*I  am  not  aware  of  any  regulations  that 
could  prevent  such  tea  being  introduced 
into  the  Britbh  market. 

Is  it  your  opinion,  that  such  inferior  or 
damaged  teas,  if  introduced  in  any  consi- 
derable quantity  into  the  British  market, 
might  prove  very  pernicious  to  the  health 
of  the  people  who  used-  them  ?— I  am  not 
aware  of  any  tea  at  present  procurable 
in  the  Canton  market  that  is  peculiarly 
prejudicial  to  the  health — but  if  inferior 
and  objectionable  teas  were  introduced,  it 
would  be  certainly  likely  to  diminish  the 
taste  for  that  article,  audi  therefore  to  de- 
crease the  consumption. 

If  private  ships  fitted  out  from  British 
ports  were  allowed  to  nafigate  directly 
to  and  from  the  eastern  islands,  are  you  of 
opinion  that  they  would  by  indirect  means 
find  methods  of  securing  to  themselv.es  a 
participation  in  the  tea  trade  ?<— I  have  no 
doubt  that  means  would  be  found  of  pro- 
curing teas  in  the  eastern  islands,  and  that 
therefore  it  is  probable  they  might  be  in- 
troduced from  thence  into  this  country. 

Are  not  the  eastern  seas  and  islands  full 
of  Chinese  vessels  and  colonies  ? — There 
are  Chinese  vessels  and  colonies,  I  under- 
stand, in  almost  every  part  of  the  Eastern 
Archipelago. 

Have  you  any  doubt  that  by  means  of 
these  colonies  and  vessels,  private  ships 
from  hence,  who  are  allowed  to  enter  the 
eastern  seas,  would  be  enabled  to  obtain 
teas  from  China  ?"I  have  no  doubt  that 
they  would. 

Have  you  any  doubt  that  teas  so  pro- 
cured, though  of  inferior  quality,  would  in 
a  great  degree  supersede  the  use  of  the 
Company's  teas  ?-— As  they  would  be  pur- 
chased under  an  evasion  of  the  Chinese 


the  Co/npany's  teasi,  though  of  an  inferior 
and  less  acceptable  quality. 

Are  not  you  of  opinion  that  the  high 
duties  upon  tea  in  this  country  bold  out 
the  strongest  temptations  to  smoggling  in 
every  way  ?— I  should  conceive  that  they 
must. 

Are  you  of  opinion,  that  if  a  free  trade 
were  opened  between  this  country  and 
India,  to  the  exclusion  of  China  a!nd  the 
Chinese  seas,  means  would  be  foaod.  by 
the  private  trader  to  smuggle  tea  from 
India  ?— Certainly  not  to  the  same  extent 
as  if  the  trade  to  the  eastern  islands  were 
opened ;  but  I  am  unable  to.  say  whether 
smuggling  Would  b^  actually  impractica- 
ble in  that  case. 

If  British  vessels  were  permitted  to  go 
to  Manilla,  are  you  of  opinion,  thai  that 
situation  would  be  peculiarly  convenient 
for  the  smuggling  of  tea  from  China  to 
this  country  ?-<-It  would  have  a  peculiar 
convenience  from  its  proximity  to  the  port 
of  Canton,  and  from  its  being  frequented 
by  Chinese  vessels. 

Do  you  know  whether  there  would  not 
be  another  peculiar  facility  from  vessels 
being  enabled  to  pass  to  and  from  Canton 
and  Manilla  at  all  seasons  of  the  year?— 
They  are  certainly  enabled  to  pass  and 
repass  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  with  some 
dinerence  in  point  of  time. 

State  to  the  Committee,  supposing  a 
trade  opened  with  India,  and  that  the 
smuggling  of  tea  took  place,  by  cargoes 
being  taken  up  in  India  by  the  private 
traders,  in  what  way  do  you  imagine  those 
cargoes  would  be  conveyed  from  China  to 
India  ? — ^Teas  are  at  present  purchased  by 
the  country  ships  trading  between  China 
and  India  without  any  sort  of  difficulty. 

(Examined  fjy  the  ConmUtee,) 

Do  yon  know  what,  is  the  Chinese  doty 
upon  tea  ?— I  am  not  acquainted  with  the 
exact  amount  of  the  duty ;  but  the  impe- 
rial duty  on  tea  is  not  considerable. 

Whereabout  is  the  duly  upon  the  export 
of  tea  supplied  by  the  Hong  merchants? — 
I  have  never  seen  any  certain  and  authen- 
tic document  on  this  subject,  and  therefore 
cannot  give  an  opinion.  . 

Is  it  known  to  you  whether  the  Chinese 
private  traders  find  means  to  evade  those 


export  duties,  and  particularly  if  they  duties?— The  Chinese  junks  do  not  clear 
were  sold  under  an  evasion  of  the  English  out  generally  for  foreign  ports;  and  there- 
fore they  are  not  liable  by  the  laws  of 
China  to  the  same  duties  as  foreign  vessels. 
Chinese  vessels  are  not  allowed  by  the 
laws  of  the  coontry  to  proceed^  with  very 


import  duties,  they  would  come  to  the 
consumer  upon  much  cheaper  terms  than 
thoie  of  the  Company,  and  would  there- 
fore necessarily  interfere  with  the  sale  of 
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few  exceptionf,  to  any  foreign  coontries. 

An  evasion  of  the  Chinese  duties  is  pos- 
sible ?— -Yes ;  because  ttiey  do  not  clear 
on t  to  a  foreign  port. 

Do  yon  know  wKether  the  island  of 
Banca  supplies  much  tin  to  the  Chinese 
market? — It  is  a  considerable  source  of 
Che  supply  of  tin  to  the  Chinese  market. 

Do  you  know  the  relative'  price  of  the 
tin  supplied  from  Banca,  and  that  import* 
ed  from  England  ?— -I  do  not  recollect. 

Jlfoy  lliA. 

I>ANiBL  Bbalb,  esq.  was  called  in  and 

examined. 

Mr.  Jdcilsoii.] — ^You  resided  some  time  at 
Canton  ?•— I  did  :  from  the  latter  end  of 
1787  to  the  middle  of  1797.  I  was  Prus- 
sian consul  at  Canton,  and  in  that  situation 
carried  on  a  very  extensive  busiheii  as 
merchant  and  agent.  I  was  agent  for 
many  of  the  mercantile  houses  in  Bombay 
and  Bengal. 

Did  that  aflford  you  full  and  ample  op- 
portunity of  undentandinff  the  general 
nature  of  the  Chinese  trade,  as  between 
the  Chinese  ^and  Europeans  ?— No  doubt 
I  had  ample  opportunity  of  knowing  every 
thing  respecting  it. 

Describe  to  the  Committee  the  general 
mode  of 'carrying  on  the  trade,  as  between 
the  Chinese  and  the  East  India  Company  ? 
— The  trade  between  the  Chinese  and  the 
East  India  Company  is  carried  on  by  aset  of 
merchants  called  Hong  merchants,  who 
are  licensed  by  the  Chinese  go? ernment ; 
they  are  also  called  security  merchants, 
from  the  circumstance  of  their  being  se- 
curity for  the  Company's  ships  as  they 
arrive  in  rotation ;  the  senior  Hong  mer- 
chant generally  securing  the  first  ship  ar- 
riving, the  second  the  next,  and  so  on  in 
rotation  till  the  whole  number  are  secur- 
ed  ;  the  number  of  Hong  merchants  being 
about  nine,  when  I  was  in  China  as  nearly 
as  I  recollect. 

What  do  you  mean  by  securing  the 
ships? — Responsible  to  the  Chinese  go* 
vernment  for  the  duties,  as  well  as  for  the 
good  conduct  of  thjs  commander  and  offi- 
cers belonging  to  the  respective  ships ; 
they  are  responsible  for  the  duties  on  im- 
ports and  exports. 

Does  the  Chinese  govnrnment  require 
that  for  every  ship  that  is  allowed  to  take 
harbour  in  the  river,  their  security  shall 
be  given  ? — It  is  impossible  that  any  trade 
can  uke  place  with  any  ships  arriving' in 
the  port  of  Canton,  till  she  is  secured ;  the 
reason  why  the  Company's  ships  are  se- 
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cured '  in  rotation  is,  that  the  Company's 
trade  is  sufficiently  extensive  to  give  em- 
ploy to  all  the  Hong  merchants ;  that  is, 
all  the  Hong  merchants  have  more  or  lest 
to  do  with  the  Company's  ships  arriving. 

Yon  mean  all  the  nine  Hong  merchants? 
Yes,  the  security  merchants. 

Have  those  Hong  merchants  any  partis 
cular  privilege  given  to  them  from  the 
Chinese  government,  with  respect  to  trade  ? 
•—The  exduiive  right  of  importing  or  ex- 
porting ;  no  other  Chinese  can  import  or 
export,  except  through  them. 

Does  that  apply  to  the  trade  with 
Europeans,  or  generally  ?*-With  the  Euro- 
peans. 

.  Are  there  other  Chinese  merchants  re- 
sident at  Canton  that  deal  with  the  Euro- 
peans ?— There  are  other  merchants  that 
trade  with  the  Europeans ;  but  we  con- 
sider them  what  we  call  outside  merchants^ 
and  that  there  is  no  security  to  any  indi- 
tiduals  trading  with  them,  whereas  in 
trading  with  the  Hong  mercbimts,  there  is 
the  security  of  the  Hong,  and  their  known 
character  in  that  situation. 

Do  those  outside  merchants  deal  under 
the  privilege  and  license  of  the  Hongmer* 
chants  ?— I  do  not  consider  that  to  be  ex- 
actly the  case ;  I  conceive,  if  I  purchase 
a  quantity  of  teas  from  the  outside  mer- 
chant, that  oatside  merchant  is  under  the 
necessity  of  applying  to  the  Hong  mer- 
chant for  permission  to  ship  the  teas  off  in 
his  name. 

Then  the  outside  merchant  would  re- 
quire the  Hong  merchant's  sanction  for 
making  the  shipment?— Yes;  it  is  only 
the  needy  Hong  merchants  who  will  per- 
mit them  to  ship  off  in  their  names ;  the 
advantage  is,  that  they  receive  the  duties 
immediately  from  them. 

Are  there  any  particular  rt^les,  laws  or 
regulations,  enacted  by  the  Chinese  with 
respect  to  the  European  ships  when  they 
are  there,  as  to  their  means  of  defence, 
such  as  their  arms  being  deposited,  or  any 
roles  of  precaution  on  the  part  of  the 
Chinese  government  ?— I  have  understood 
formerly  the  guns  of  the  ships  used  to  be 
landed;  but  that  has  not  taken  place 
during  my  residence,  ndr  during  the  me* 
mory  of  any  living  person,  I  believe. 

Does  the  Chinese  government  discover 
in  its  regulations  any  particular  degree  of 
jealousy,  with  respect  to  the  Europeans 
who  trade  there  ? — No  doubt,  by  confin- 
ing I  hem  fo  particular  limits  ;  in  thai  re- 
spect, a  jealousy  may  be  said  to  be  ob- 
served. 
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b  it  yomt  opimon  that  the  rcgaUtioQs. 
tvb^te^er  tbey  migbt  have  been»  are  bovb 
roat^riaHy  relaxed  towanls  £uropeant?~ 
I  ceuceif  e  the  Earopetiu  i^re  coofioed  to 
the  teine  indi? ide^l  lioata  nam,  th^  they 
vere  accustomed  to  he. 

liave  you  had  ai»  opportunity  of  per* 
ceiving  whetbes  the  Coinpaiiy  seena  to 
stand  bigh»  or  otberwiae»  in  tb^  coQfidence 
of  the  Chinese  goTemment  ?-*There  is 
po  doubt  the  Conpany's  seprestatsvlives 
stand  very  high  in  the  eattcnatioB  of  the 
Canton  mercbanta,  and  I  vbould  sqppo^ 
in  the  opinion  of  the  governneiu  also, 
front  the  regularity  with  which  they  con* 
duct  their  trade,  and  the  particular  good 
condi^t  of  the  gentlemen  m  their  sexTke. 

Have  you  b^d  an  opportunity  of  ob« 
seming  whether  the  Company  stand  very 
high  in  the  opinion,  of  the  Chinese*  with 
regard  to  commercial  integrity  ^  — *  No 
doubt  I  hate  ha4  that  oppoctoi|ity»  and  I 
Iq^ow  the  Company 'a  bales  froquently  cir- 
culate witboiH  being  opened*  ^Mrely  from 
the  cegularitj  with  wbich  the  business  is 
transacted,  and  it  ia  known  irom  the  de« 
scription  of  the  sopracargo  that  they  ac- 
tually GOBtatn  the  articles  speci6ed ;  the 
Company's  mai^k  la  estahUshed»  and  gives 
currency  to  every  thing  they  deal  in>  and 
a  preference  to  iL 

Do  you  mean  that  those  hales  will  pass 
into  the  insecior  parte  of  China,  under  the 
sanction  of  the  Company's  mark,  to  a  con* 
siderable  distance  from  Canton  ?-— I  consi* 
der  tfaist  I  can  better  explain  wiiat  I  mean 
by.  the  reUtiojn  of  an  anecdote^  if  it  is  not 
tsJung  op  too  much,  of  the  time  of  the 
Committee :  I  recollect  that  the  late  csip- 
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informed  by  captain  M'Intcab,  had  bteo 
put  up  by  the  Company'^  packecs  id  this 
country,  and  I  was  extremely  anxious  to 
obtain  for  him  the  best  price ;  to  my  great 
surprise,  on  o&ring  it  to  several  of  the 
merchant^  I  could  not  obtain  the  priino 
cost«  I  was  anxious  to  obtain  from  theoi 
the  reason^  and  at  tasl,  wiih  relactaoce, 
was  told  by  one  that  he  bad  no  doobi  the 
cloth  vras  of  the  same  quality  as  the  Com* 
pany's,  and  such  as  Lbad  represanlod  it 
to  be  in  all  respects,  but  that  it  wanted 
one  essential  point,  and  that  was  the  Com- 
paay'a  mark ;  had  he  himself  been  to  aea 
the  cloth,  he  said  he  should  have  taken 
it  upon  my  word,  but  as  it  was  to  pass 
from  hand  to  hand,  without  the  Company's 
mark,  uq  person  VM>old  believe  him  that  it 
was  of  the  qaality  he  described  it  to  be. 

Doea  that  mark  indicate  both  qonlity 
and  n^easure ;  what  sanction  does  the  ntark 
CQnve35  what  sort  of  warranty  ?->-It  war-« 
rants  it  to  be  of  the  fineness  the  Comfaay's 
cloth  ganerally  is,  and  that  the  bale  oon* 
tains  so  many  piecei^  and  each  piece  so 
many  yards. 

Off  you  know  i^betber  any  other  £aio« 
pean  traders*  of  any  description,  have  ever 
arrived  at  inspiring  thai  degree  of  confi- 
dence that  their  mark  alone  sboold  pau 
current,  as  a  true  indicatioa  of  Quality 
and  contents  of  package  ?^I  would  say, 
generally,  that  the  supracargoes  of  other 
foreign  companies  established  there  are, 
in  general*  men  of  respectability  and  good 
character,. and*  of  course,  enjoy  a  certain 
degree  of  confidence  with  the  Chinese ; 
but  I  do  not,  of  my  osrn  koowledgje,  kimw 
of  any  particular  articles  that  have  the 
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and  was  appointed  by  the  Company  to  at- 
tend upon  the  emhaasy  ;  he  expected 
that  the  ship  be  commanded  would  have 
an.  opportunity  of  visiting  various  ports  in 
China*  and  in  consequence  laid  in  a  very 
large  investment  of  dil^rent  articles  that 
be  conceived  would  be  adapted  to  the 
Chinese  market,  under  an  expectation  of 
being  able  to  wAl  them  at  a  greater  price 
than  such  articles  sold  at  the  port  of  Can- 
ton; he  waa  disappointed  in  this,  for  he 
returned  to  Canton  without  being. able  to 
sell  at  the  diflbrent  ports  that  he  went  tOy 
any  individual  article  of  hi<i  investment. 
Among  other  articles  he  had  a  quantity 
of  cloth,  and  cloth  being  genexaliy  con- 
fined to  the  Company's  trade,  be  qpuld 
not  appear  himselt  to  sell  it ;  he  applied 
to  me  to  take  it  into  my  custody  and  to 
dispose  of  it  for  him ;  the  cloth,  as  I  was 
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opiom»  with  the  Company's  mark,  will 
pass  in  the  same  way  as  a  bale  of  cloth. 

Da  yon  knont  aiuy  other  instance  of  aa 
equal  degree  of  confidence  ^---Generally 
speaking*  I  should  say  not,  certainly  ;  trit 
at  the  same  time  I  wish  not  to  he  under- 
stood to  cast  any  refiections  upon  any 
other  companiea  by  any  mcamk 

Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  Chinese 
trade  is  carried  on  as  between  the  Chinese 
and  this  country,  better  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  Company  »thanit  could  throuah 
anv  other  possiible  medium? — 1  am  de- 
cidedly of  opinion*  that  it  is  impossible  to 
carry  on  the  intercourse  between  this  coun- 
try and  China  to  a  greater  advantage  than 
it  is  now  carj-ied  on  through  the  medium 
of  the  Company  ;  ana  i  give«  as  my  rea* 
son,  the  systematic  regularity  with  vihicb 
the  Company's  concerns  are  conducted ; 
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the  ragttlv  difpftlch  of  their  ibipt  from 
ihit  cooniry  intiirea  their  arriTal  at  the 
proper  teaioBa  in  China;  the  aid  the 
CoflUpany  deriTe  from  their  resident  au- 
pracangoes ;  gentlemen  who  hate  grown 
ap  from  yoolh  to  manhood  in  their  ler- 
▼ic^  and  who»  ftom  their  being  in  the 
habit  of  holding  frequent  coniultationB  in 
the  seaion  of  basineas  with  the  Hong  mer« 
efaanta,  obtain  etery  kifbrmation  that  is 
meceatary  to  regelate  their  importt. 

Is  it  of  essential  importance  in  the  con* 
sioetof  a  bvsioesa  of  that  kind,  that  the 
import  should  be  thus  regulated  ? — No 
doubt,  on  account  of  the  seasons;  there  is 
m  partictitar  season  of  business^  and  that 
pMt,  the  imports,  in  many  cases,  would 
remain  till  the  following  season  unsold. 

You  have  atated  your  belief  that  the 
Chinese  trade  could  not  be  carried  on  to 
snore  advantage  for  this  country  than  it  is 
through  the  medium  of  the  £ast  India 
Company ;  according  to  the  best  of  your 
experience  do  yon  believe,  that  it  conld 
poosibly  be  carried  on  so  well  through  any 
other  giveo  medium  ? — I  do  net  think  it 
ooald  possibly  be  carried  on  so  well 
through  any  other  given  medium,  because 
1  regard  the  principal  staple  from  this 
oottolry,  aa  woollens;  and  that  the  trade 
between  this  country,  as  carried  on  by  the 
Company,  is  at  present  a  frnved  trade ; 
that  is,  that  no  individuals  fitting  out  a 
ahip  in  the  port  of  London,  could  load  her 
with  wooUelns,  or  any  articles  of  that  de- 
aoriplion  saleable  at  Canton,  and  sell  them 
there  at  an  advanced  price. 

Favour  the  Committee  with  some  ac- 
count of  the  progress  of  the  woollen  trade 
by  the  Company ;  yoo  recollect  it  when 
it  was  much  smaller  than  it  is  now } — I 
recollect  it  in  the  year  1792,  when  it  was 
much  smaller  than  it  is  now. 

Can  you  atate  the  proportions  ?««I  can- 
not from  my  own  knowledge ;  I  have  on* 
derslood  that  the  trade  hu  been  increased 
from  a  little  more  than  100,000<.  in  the 
year  1792,  to,  at  the  present  period,  an 
export  neerly  of  a  million,  and  I  attribute 
that  to  several  circumstances;  indepen* 
.dently  of  my  situation  there,  I  traded  to 
Cantoa  from  1777  to  1787 ;  I  have  already 
stated,  that  I  attribute  it  very  much  to  the 
re^laritjr  and  systematic  manner  in  which 
It  IS  carried  on ;  the  period  from  1792  to 
•the  present  period  has  been  particularly 
fortunate,  because  in  that  period  there  has 
been  excluded  from  the  port  of  Canton, 
the  French,  the  Dutch,  the  Danes  and 
Swedes,  all  of  whom  imported  wooUeni 
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and  European  manufactures*  more  or  leas.. 

You  have  stated,  that  to  some  extent 
the  export  trade  of  this  country,  through 
the  medium  of  the  Company,  was  a  forced 
trade ;  what  do  you  mean  by  that  ?— I 
mean  by  a  forced  tradcp  as  I  have  already 
stated,  that  no  person  fitting  out  a  ship 
from  hence,  and  loading  her  with  wool- 
lens»  would  be  able  to  sefi  at  a  profit. 

In  what  way  has  the  Company  induced 
the  Chinese  to  buy  those  woollens?— 
Their  trade  is  divided  into  shares,  to  the 
best  of  my  recollection,  and  those  Hong 
merchants  hafo  the  opportunity  of  sup-> 
plying  meat  teas  that  take  most  cloth  \  I 
do  not  mean  by  that  to  my,  that  it  is  a 
barter  of  so  many  bdes  of  cloth  for  so 
many  chests  of  tea. 

Do  yoo  mean  to  my,  that  the  supra* 
cargoes  regulate  their  prices  of  tea,  in 
some  measure,  according  te  the  ouantity 
of  cloth  the  Hon^  merchanu  will  ouy  ?— 
The  Company's  import  of  woollens  n  di- 
vided into  sharm,  and  the  Hong  merchant 
that  takes  the  greater  number  of  shares  of 
the  cloth,  has  the  greater  number  of  sharea 
in  the  export  trade. 

Is  that  regular  rule  observed,  in  order 
to  encourage  the  Hong  merchant  to  take 
a  quantity  of  cloth  ? — ^There  is  a  consi- 
derable discretionary  power  in  the  breaste 
of  the  committee  of  sopracargoes,  and  I 
do  not  suppoM  they  act  on  any  general 
rule,  they  are  governed  by  discretion  in 
th^ir  purchases  and  mles. 

Has  that  discretion,  in  its  operation, 
held  out  a  material  encouragement  to  the 
Hong  merchants  to  buy  the  woollens  of 
this  country  ?— No  doubt,  I  conceive  it  has ; 
thoM  who  take  the  greatmt  quantity  of  wool- 
lens will  have  most  teas  token  firom  them. 

Does  not  the  Hong  merchant  onder- 
stond  that  it  is  expected,  as  a  sort  of  con- 
dition, that  he  will  take  the  woollens  of 
this  country,  if  the  teas  are  bought  of  him 
to  any  material  extent  r— I  believe,  if  the 
Company's  documents  were  referred  to,  it 
would  be  foood  that  the  trade  is,  in  a  great 
degree,  regulated  from  season  to  teason, 
and  that  they  contract  for  a  quantity  of 
woollens  and  a  quantity  of  camlets,  and 
the  advantage  of  the  resident  sopracargoes 
is  great;  from^  those  consultotions  it 
enables  them  to  regulate  their  trade  by  a 
correspondence  with  the  committee  of 
correspondence  in  this  country,  and  the 
repremntations  of  the  sopracargoes  iS|  I 
conceive,  paid  ettention  to  by  the  com- 
mittee of  correMondence  In  this  country ; 
Ispeakoftheefiect. 

(SU) 
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The  effect  of  this  has  been  the  encou- 
ragement of  the  Hong  merchants  to  pur- 
chase the  wo'ollens  of  this  country  ? — No 
doubt ;  and  the  policy  of  the  Company 
has  been,  I  presume,  such  as  to  have  a 
large  stock,  so  as  to  prevent  any  individual 
importing  woollens  and  selling  them  at  an 
advance. 

According  to  the  best  of  your  judgment, 
as  a  merchant,  did  the  Company  sell  those 
woollens,  looking  a  little  to  the  earlier 
part  of  the  history  of  it,  to  a  loss  or  to  a 
profit?— In  the  earlier  part,  t  do  not  con- 
ceive the  Company  were  regulated  by  the 
same  policy  exactly,  as  I  now  perceive 
thfey  are ;  I  judge  of  the  effect  when  their 
imports  were  small ;  no  doubt  they  would 
have  greater  advantage,  in  proportion, 
lirom  a  smaller  quantity  than  they  have 
from  the  sale  of  a  larger ;  their  object  has 
been,  I  conceive,  very  plainly,  to  force 
the  sale  of  woollens  as  1  have  described. 

Do  you  mean  by  forcing  it,  that  they 
aubjected  themselves  to  any  degree  of  loss, 
rather  than  not  press  the  article  ?— I  mean 
most  distinctly,  by  forcing  it,  to  say  this ; 
it  has  always  been  an  object  to  have  a 
quantity  there,  that  they  should  never 
know  the  want  of  the  articles. 

The  Houg  merchants  themselves  are 
persons  of  sufficient  capital  to  enable  them 
to  keep  the  woollens  by  them  for  a  con- 
siderable time  ? — Some  of  them  are,  and 
soi(ne  are  not;  the  wealthy  Hong  mer- 
chants have  kept  woollens  for  several 
years,  while  the  more  needy  have  been 
glad  to  dispose  of  them  at  a  very  inferior 
price  indeed. 

Have  yoa  any  means  of  knowing  whe- , 
ther  the  Hong  merchants  have  disposed  of 
their  woollens  above  prime  cost,  or  at  a 
loss,  or  how  ? — I  have  known  that  they 
have  sold  them  considerably  under  prime 
cost. 

Will  the  Hong  merchants  run  that  risk, 
in  order  to  have  an  Opportunity  of  selling 
their  teas  to  such  a  customer  as  the  Com- 
pany ?— «No  doubt  they  know  they  must 
each  take  a  certain  quantity  of  woollens, 
in  order  to  enable  them  to  sell  a  quantity 
of  teaa  to  the  Company. 

If  the  Company  were  to  cease  to  press 
the  purchase  of  British  woollens  in  this 
way,  could  individual  traders  in  this 
country,  do  you  apprehend,  if  the  trade 
were  opened,  effect  such  a  sale  of  them  ? 
i-rl  conceive,  if  the  trade  were  opened, 
the  export  of  woollens  from  this  country 
^q  China  would  immediately  diminish ; 
^cause  no  merchant  woul^  take  a  Quan- 


tity of  woollens  upon  the  chance  of  selling 
them  again,  and  at  a  loss,  if  he  hid  tbe 
option  of  receiving  money  instead  of 
woollens ;  and  individuals,  exporting  from 
this  country,  if  ihey  found  any  difficulty 
in  the  sale  of  their  woollens  at  Canton, 
upon  another  speculation  to  that  country 
would  avoid  taking  woollens,  and  would 
take  dollars. 

Do  you  think  that  the  diminution  of 
the  sale  of  woollens  from  this  country  to 
China,  under  the  circumstances  of  an 
open  trade,  would  be  material  ?*-!  have 
no  donbt  it  would  be  very  material,  for 
the  reasons  I  have  described. 

Has  tbe  effect  of  the  connection  betweea 
the  Hong  merchants  and  the  Company 
been  to  establish  an  uniform  price  of  tea, 
or  nearly  so  ? — Tbe  operation  of  the  Com- 
pany's resident  supracargoes  has  been  to 
keep  down  the  prices  of  the  teas  delivered 
to  the  Company ;  I  am  speaking  now 
from  memory  merely ;  and  I  think,  in  the 
period  of  35  years  that  I  have  known 
China,  the  advance  of  the  price  on  teas 
has  been  very  small. 

State  to  the  Committee  to  what  you  im- 
pute this  non-advanceof  price  ?-*!  impate 
it  to  the  operation  of  the  Company's  supra- 
cargoes resorting  td  their  former  contracts 
from  year  to  year,  and  watching  with 
great  jealousy  any  advance  on  the  part  of 
the  Chinese :  the  next  reason  Is,  that  th<» 
Company  are  the  purchasers  of  at  least 
four-fifths  of  the  tea  exported  from  Canton. 

Do  you  mean,  that  the  Company,  from 
the  magnitude  of  their  purchase,  and  the 
authority  of  their  station,  have  been  able 
thus  to  keep  down  the  price  of  tea  ?-^l 
mean  to  say  this  most  distinctly,  that  the 
purchase  of  the  Company's  teas  being 
made  by  one  committee,  on  one  hand,  if  I 
may  so  term  it,  has  tended  to  keep  down 
tbe  price  of  teas,  and  will  continue  to  keep 
it  down  while  it  so  remains ;  but  if  the 
Company's  trade  were  thrown  open,  and 
instead  of  one  committee  being  the  pur- 
chaser of  foop-fifths  of  the  tea  exported 
from  Canton,  there  were,  as  there  would 
be  at  least  eighty  purchasers,  because  I 
conceive  there  would  be  eighty  ships, 
where  there  are  now  only  twenty;,  in 
that  case,  the  prices  of  tea  would  imme* 
diately  materially  advance,  for  tlua  plain 
reason,  asupracargo  of  one  ship  would  be 
induced  to  give  a  higher  price  in  order  to 
have  a  particular  chop  of  teas  (chop  tig. 
nifying  a  mark) ;  another  would  be  in- 
duced to  give  a  higher  price,  in  order  to 
secure  ao  immediate  dispatch  of  biaship  j 
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another  probably,  from  the  parlicelar-cir- 
comstancei  ander  which'  he  was  trading, 
¥vonld  be  under  the  neceMity  of  giviog  a 
higher  price,  from  requiring  creait ;  and 
ivbeo  once  high  prices  were  established^ 
it  viroold  be  very  difficolt  to  bring  them 
back,  as  the  Chinese  would  always  quote 
the   Iasl4iigh  price  be  bad  obiained  from 
one .  supracargo,  to  the  next  person  com* 
ing    to  purchase  of  him.— Bv  the  word 
chop,  I  mean  the  Chinese  mark  indicating 
a  particular  growth  of  teas,  containing  a 
quantity  of  tea  of  one  uniform  quality  in  a 
number  of  chests  all  of  one  chop  or  mark. 
What  other  leading  article  of  British 
manufacture  is  successfully  exported  from* 
thia  country  to  Canton  ? — Lead,  tin,  cam- 
leta,  jrbich  are  considered  among  wool- 
lena ;  the  Company  do  not  trade  in  smaller 
aurticjes ;   they  leave  them  to  their  com- 
mandeers and  officers,  who  have  a  certain 
portion  of  the  tonnage  on  board  each  ship, 
and  carry  out  such  articles  as  are  suited, 
in  their  opinion,  to  the  Chinese  market. 

Are  the  commanders  and  officers  at 
liberty  to  carry  .out  lead  and  tin?— Yes; 
but  not  woollens. « 

Do  you  think,  if  the  trade  were  opened, 
the  quantity  would  be  materially  de- 
creased?— 1  do. 

Do  you  think  that  which  was  exported 
.  under  -the  circumstances  of  an  open  trade 
would   fetch  as  good  prices  as  that  now 
exported  by  the  East  India  Company  ?— - 
I  have  alrefluiy  stated,  that  were  the  trade 
thrown  open,  the  quantity  of  woollens  ex- 
ported would  very  sen»ibly  diminish,  be- 
cause I  am  very  sensible  that  the  trade 
the  Company  now  carry  on,  is  a  forced 
trade ;  I  conceive  that  any  private  mer- 
chant carrying  out  a  quantity  of  woollens 
and  losing  by  them,\wou|d  not  be  induced 
to  repeat  that  speculation ;    that  is,  if  he 
took  out  this  year  a  hundred  bales,  and  lost 
ten  per  cent,  by  them,  he  would  be  in- 
duced next  year  to  take  out  fifty  only. 

Do  the  Hong  merchants  act  so  far  in 
connection  as  to  make  it,  in  fact,  a  mono- 
poly of  trade  among  themselves?— No, 
b^  BO  means,  every  man  is  governed  by 
his  own  individual  interesL 

Each  Hong  merchant  trades  as  much  as 
he  can  for  himself  ?— No  doubl. 

But  no  other  person,  without  their  sanc- 
tion or  permiwion  ? — Certainly  not ;  they 
cannot  import  our  manufactures,  nor  can 
they  purchase  but  under  the  sanction  of 
his  chop  or  licence* 

Supposing  a  large  number  of  persons  at 
the  market,  do  you  think  that  would  lead 


to  any  deterioration  of  quality  ?— Most 
undoubtedly ;  the  deterioration  of  quality 
would  be  very  considerable,  from  the 
want  of  judgment  in  the  persons  purchas- 
ing ;  at  present,  the  Company  have  the 
advantage,  not  only  of  their  own  resident 
supracargoes,  but  they  are  also  assisted  by 
a  tea-inspector,  a  gentleman  conversant  in 
the  tea  trade  in  this  country ;  and  no  teaa 
are  received  from  the  Hong  merchants  and 
shipped  on  board  the  Company's  ships  on 
the  Company's  account  but  what  under- 
go a  very  rigid  inspection  from  this  gentle* 
man. 

Do  you  mean  that  the  Chinese  are  that 
sort  of  people,  that  when  dealing  with 
Englishmen  not  so  conversant  with  the 
business,  they  would  take  advantage  of 
their  want  of  judgment,  and  materially 
lower  the  quality  of  the  teas  ?^-I  have  a 
perfect  recollection  when  the  Company 
first  sent  out  an  inspector  to  Canton,  for 
the  purpose  of  inspecting  the  teas ;  the  ad* 
vantage  they  derived  from  that  inspector 
was,  that  he  immediately  classed  the  teas, 
and  he  distinguished  those  chops  that  were 
of  a  particular  quality,  and  those  that  were 
of  an  inferior ;  those  that  were  of  an  infe- 
rior he  rejected  altogether,  on  account  of 
their  false  package,  and  they  were  subse- 
quently purchased  at  an  abatement  of 
about  one  third  of  the  price ;  I  do  con* 
ceive  this  had  the  effect  of  making  the 
Chinese  more  circumspect  in  the  package 
of  their  teas ;  and  that  the  delivery  of  teaa 
to  the  Company  always  takes  place  of  a 
superior  quality. 

Do  you  recollect  what  description  of 
purchasers  those  teas  met  with?— They 
were  sent  to  this  country,  under  the  deno- 
mination of  superior  hysonskins. 

Do  you  think  the  high  prices  you  sup- 
pose the  open  trade  would  induce,  might 
also  induce  material  admixture  or  deterio- 
ration of  the  article,  in  order  to  bring 
down  the  price  nearer  to  the  level  of  the 
present  prices?—!  have  no  sort  of  doubt 
that  an  open  trade  to  China  would  lend  to 
deteriorate  the  quality  of  teas;  for  they 
would.no  longer  undergo  the  rigid  inspec- 
tion they  now  do  from  the  Company. 

Do  you  think  they  would  deteriorate 
them  to  bring  them  down  so  as  to  meet 
the  convenience  of  all  the  purchasers  a| 
low  prices  ? — I  tbink  this,  that  there  would 
not  be  so  much  attention  paid  to  the 
package  of  the  teas,  and  the  ieaa  would  be 
deteriorated  in  quality  in  consequence  of 
their  not  undergoing  the  same  inspectieu 
as  they  now  do. 
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purchasers  at  a  low  price,  to  mix  any 
other  drug  or  vegetable  with  tea?— They 
certainly  would  mix  the  teas,  and  would 
felsely  pack  them. 

Do  yoQ  apprehend  substitution  would 
follow  this  open  trade?— I  have  already 
atated,  that  a  consequence  of  an  open  tracfe 
would  be  a  deterioration  in  the  quality  of 
the  teas ;  the  Company  now  hare  the  re- 
fusal of  all  the  best  leas  that  come  to 
the  market;  all  the  best  teas  arriving  at 
Canton,  are  now  tendered  to  the  Company. 
Since  your  acquaintance  with  Canton, 
can  you  say,  whether  either  by  the  Com- 
pany themselves,  or  their  commanders  or 
officers^  every  degree  of  enterprise  has 
been  used  to  increase  the  exports  of  this 
eountrv  in  British  manufactures  ?<^I  have 
no  doubt  of  it;  for  in  every  Company's 
ship  ppotng  from  this  country,  I  believe 
there  is  to  the  extent  of  about  ninety  tons 
allotted  to  the  commanders  and  officers  of 
tile  shjpi  which  they  fill  up  in  any  manner 
they  please,  except  with  woollens* 

In  the  course  of  years,  and  in  those  as- 
sorted cargoes,  has  every  rational  attempt 
been  made  to  increase  the  export  of  Bri- 
tish manufactures  to  China  ?— I  am  satis- 
fied  eviery  experiment  has  been  made,  and 
is  continually  making  by  the  commanders 
and  officers  of  the  Company's  ships;  who 
,  are  men  of  considerable  enterprise ;  and  if 
any  articles  were  saleable  in  Canton,  they 
would  carry  them  out. 

Do  you  apprehend,  that  opening  the 
trade  to  China  would  materially  increase 
the  Chinese  consumption  of  British  manu- 
factures ?—  In  no  decree  whatever,  in  my 
humble  opinion  ;  I  do  not  think  the  Chi- 
nete  are  tobe  induced  to  wear  buckles,  or  to 
use  knives  and  forks ;  I  mean  by  that  sort  of 
answer  to  state  that  their  habits  are  fixed. 
Dq  ^-ou  mean,  that  from  the  fixed  habita 
of  their  life  and  their  ireneral  character, 
you  would  entertain  no  hope  of  increasing 
the  export  of  British  manufactures,  under 
the  circumstances  of  an  open  trade  ?-— I 
coneeive,  that  the  privilege  afibrded  of  90 
tons  in  each  ship,  filled  op  by  the  com- 
manders and  officers,  gives  every  oppor- 
tunity of  experiment  that  can  be  made 
from  this  country  to  China. 
'  Have  those  experiments  been  made,  in 
point  of  fact,  more  or  less  during  the  num- 
ber of  years  you  have  resided  at  Canton  ? 
—Every  year  there  is  some  new  article  at- 
tempted to  be  carried  out,  which  turns  out 
favourable,  or  otherwise. 


Can  you  state  what  articles  of 
manufacture  were  consumed  by  the  na- 
tives of  the  Eastern  Islands  ?«— I  should  not 
suppose  that  the  natives  of  the  Eastern  Ta- 
lands  consume  any  articles  of  Britiab  oaa- 
nufacttire. 

Do  they  use  coarse  cutlery  ? — Coarse 
cutlery,  Malay  knives  as  they  are  caMed  ; 
but  those  articles  are  generally  carried  not 
to  Bengal ;  and  the  trade  to  the  Eastern 
Islands  is  carried  on  from  Bengal ;  I  once 
had  a  ship  myself  engaged  in  it,  she  car«> 
ried  nothing  hot  opium  and  dollars. 

Did  you  adventure  upon  articles  of  Bri^^ 
tish  manufacture  to  the  Eastern  Islands  ? — 
Most  certainly  not ;  nothing  but  opiom 
and  dollars. 

Can  you  state  any  other  article  of  Bri* 
tish  manufacture  but  coarse  cutlery,  the 
Eastern  Islands  take? — I  really  cannot; 
and  I  shall  suppose  coarse  cotleiry  is  ta 
very  small  quantities,  hardly  worth  send^ 
ing ;  piece-goods  for  the  turbans,  and  for 
the  comberbands  of  the  manufacture  of 
Bengal,  are  also  exported ;  but  the  ship  I 
sent,  carried  nothing  but  opium  and  dol* 
lars. 

According  to  your  general  knowledge 
and  experience  as  mercnant  and  tgent,  do 
you  belief  e  that,  in  case  of  an  open  trade, 
there  would  be  room  for  any  increased  ex* 
port  of  British  manufactures  to  the  Eastern 
Islands? — I  should  think  not. 

Supposing  the  trade  thus  opened,  and 
that  every  subject  of  the  United  Kingdom 
had  access  to  the  eastern  seas,  is  it  your 
opinion  that,  with  proper  and  previous  ar- 
rangements, and  supposing  tea  to  be  the 
object  of  the  adventurer,  he  could  get 
supplied  in  those  seas  without  going  to 
Canton?-— By  proper  arrangements,  he 
might  have  any  quantity  of  teas. 

In  what  way  would  they  obtain  this 
supply  ?—^Many  country  ships  return 
from  the  port  of  Canton  without  any  cargo 
whatever ;  and  those  ships  might  take  any 
quantity  of  tea ;  a  previous  arrangement 
would  induce  them. 

The  question  refers  to  parties  who  might 
be  prohibited  from  going  absolutely  to 
Canton ;  supposing  those  seas  to  be  open 
to  all  the  subjects  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
such  being  the  object  of  the  adventurer* 
could  not  he  get  supplied  with  teas  ? — ^The 
Portuguese  from  Macao  might  export  teas 
in  any  quantity. 

Through  this  medium,  English  country 
private- ships  might  be  supplied  from  the 
Eastern  Islands ?—Yes,  doubtless;  s. con- 
siderable export  might  also  uke  place  ia 
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Chinese  junks  to  BateTia;  there  are  at 
present  five  junks  sail  annaally  from  the 
port  of  Amoy  to  Bataria ;  and  I  am  told 
the  emigration  ipon  these  jitnks  amonnts 
to  5,000  Chinese  eyery  year;  there  are 
above  4(^000  Chinese  established  in  Ba- 
tavia  and  its  dependencies  ;  and  these 
Chinese  jcmks  supply  them  with  tea  and 
other  articles  ;  bat  if  tea  were  once  made 
an  article  desirable  to  be  purchased  at  Ba« 
tavia,  I  am  satisfied  it  might  be  made  an 
article  of  sdpply  nearly  as  cheap«  on  ac- 
count of  the  duties  and  charges  of  ship- 
ping off. 

Speaking  as  a  British  merchant,  and 
looking  to  an  open  trade  in  those  seas,  and 
adding  the  British  duty  of  ninety  five  per 
cent,  to  those  duties  which  you  think 
would  be  avoided  in  China,  do  you  think 
that  this  nniyersal  access  to  the  eastern 
seas  would  induce  smuggling  as  an  enter- 
prise or  adventure  upon  the  part  of  those 
who  should  have  access  to  them  ?— -I  have 
no  doubt  teas  mi^ht  be  procured  with  the 
greatest  facility  m  the  manner  I  have  de- 
scribed ;  but  were  I  engaged  in  a  smug- 
gling transaction  of  this  kind,  I  should  not 
go  that  way  to  work,  I  should  not  employ 
those  means,  I  shoald  employ  an  Ame- 
rican. 

Do  any  means  or  medium  occur  to  you, 
through  which  a  British  adrentnrer  might 
then  extenttvely  smuggle  teas  ?— I  do  con- 
ceive, that  nnfess  some  regulation  takes 
place  to  prevent  the  export  of  teas  in 
country  snips  from  Canton,  tea  may  be 
from  thence  exported  and  deposited  in 
varioaaplaces  in  the  course  of  their  voyage 
from  Chtnn  to  the  ports  to  which  they 
belong. 

^  I>o  yon  mean  that  they  would  be  depo- 
sited, far  the  purpose  of  being  met  with  by 
such  adventureit  as  you  have  described  ? 
*-If  an  arrangement  of  that  kind  took 
placc^  no  doubt  teas  might  be  bad  in  that 
way  in  any  qnantities,  exported  in  the 
eoonlry  ships  sailing  from  Canton  to  Bom- 
bay ;  they  would  pass  Malacca,  Penaof. 
the  Port  of  IVtn^y,  and  might  deposit 
tea  there,  and  in  innumerable  other  ports. 

Is  Manilla  a  place  or  station  pecoliarly 
favourable  for  a  speculation  of  that  kind  ? 
^*No  doubt;  there  are  Portuguese  ships 
•Bd  Spanish  ships  that  trade  from  Manilla 
to  Macao,  and  Macao  to  Manilla,  and  in 
those  ships*  tests  might  be  exported  to  any 
amount. 

What  sort  of  teas  are  those  which  are 
•w«  to  the  Americans  ?— The  Company 
liave  the  oflbr  of  all  the  best  teas  that 


come  to  Canton ;  of  course,  those  the 
Americans  purchase,  with  a  very  few  px» 
I  ceptions,  are  those  the  Companv  have  re- 
jected.-->Generally  speaking,  the  Ameri- 
can cargoes  are  infinitely  inferior  to  the 
Company's  cargoes ;  I  will  not  undertake 
to  say  every  indiridual  chest  has  been  pre* 
viously  rejected,  that  would  be  too  much 
to  assert. — I  have  no  doubt  a  comparison 
being  made  between  a  cargo  of  teas  pur- 
chased by  the  East  India  Compsoy, 
and  a  cargo  of  teas  purchased  by  the 
Americans,  the  Company's  teat  would 
be  of  a  much  superior  quality ;  but 
with  respect  to  the  American  bt^ing  able 
to  undersell  the  Company,  that  would 
depend  upon  the  terms  on  which  he  bad 
done  his  business  at  Canton  ;  for  instance, 
if  the  American  had  dealt  on  credit,  and 
wholly  on  credit,  he  must  be  content  to 
pay  a  larger  price  for  an  inferior  quality 
of  tea. 

(Btamimd  ^  ike  CommtUecj 

Is  the  Committee  to  understand,  that 
you  suppose,  that  in  the  event  of  an  open 
trade,  a  very  considerable  deterioration  in 
the  quality  of  tea  would  be  Hkely  to  take 
place?— I  think  that  would  be  one  of 
the  consequences  of  an  open  trade. — It 
arises  from  an  opinion  that  I  hare,  that  it 
would  take  a  considerable  time  for  any 
set  of  men  to  enter  into  that  commerce, 
and  to  be  competent  judges  of  the  artt* 
cles  they  were  to  purchase. 

Do  not  you  suppose  it  likely,  that  in  the 
event  of  a  free  trade  to  Coins,  persons 
well  acquainted  with  the  different  qualities 
of  tea  would  proceed  from  this  country, 
for  the  purpose  of  engaging  in  that  com- 
merce ?-— I  have  no  aoubt  they  would ; 
but  my  great  reason  goes  in  this  way,  that 
the  Company's  teas  are  now  purchased 
by  the  Company's  supracargoes,  who  are 
the  purchasers  of  four-fif\hs  of  the  whole 
quantity  of  teas  that  they  sell ;  their  pur- 
chases are  regulated  under  the  inspection 
of  supracargoes,  and  an  inspector,  who 
are  competent  judges;  but  if  the  trade 
was  thrown  open,  and  there  were  eighty 
ships,  and  eigbt;^  supracargoes  to  purchase 
the  same  quantity,  and,  of  course,  each 
baring  an  mdividual  interest  only,  not  a 
general  interest,  as  the  Company  now 
have,  the  teas  will  necessarily  become  de- 
teriorated, because  there  is  not  the  same 
strength  of  judgment  to  bring  into  the 
general  inspection. 

Are  not  you  of  opinion,  that  a  free 
competition  in  the  purchase  of  tea,  ^  in 
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all>otbef  articles,  will  produce  to  the  pub- 
lie  the  best  coipmodities  at  the  lowest  pos- 
sible price?— My  great  reasoning  has 
been  to,  shew,  that  the  Company  have 
k^pt  down  the  prices  of  teas;  that  for  the 
last  35  years  the  prices  of  tea  have  ad- 
vanced in  a  very  small  degree ;  but  I 
have  no  doubt,  if  the  trade  were  thrown 
open,  any  set  of  men  going  to  purchase 
superior  teas  must  pay  a  larger  price; 
there  would  not  be  a  general  standing 
price  as  there  is  now ;  and  in  conse* 
quence  of  the  price  being  advanced  for  a 
particular  set  of  teas,  that  would  have  the 
effect  of  advancing  the  price  geneplly 
upon  all  teas,  and  when  once  a  Urger 
price  was  fixed,  it  would  never  get  down 
again.  Another  inconvenience  would  re- 
sult from  an  open  trade :  the  Company's 
fhips  are  now  upwards  of  1,200  tons  bur- 
then, with  a  view  to  this  particular  trade ; 
were  the  trade  to  be  thrown  open  to  indi- 
viduals, and  ships  of  smaller  burden  in- 
trodttcedf  ships  of  350  tons,  there  would 
be  a  disadTantage  of  at  least  50,000/.  per 
annum  in  port  charges,  the  port  charges 
upon  a  large  ship  not  bearing  any  pro- 
portion to  those  upon  a  small  one. 

At  the  different  times  you  were  in 
China,  were  there  many  foreign  vessels 
belonging  to  Americans  or  other  states  ? 
—Yes,  I  can  enumerate  them  if  it  is  wish- 
ed ;  the  Swedes,  in  -general,  had  two 
thips ;  the  Danes  one  or  two  ;  the  Dutch 
five ;  and  the  French  one :  I  am  speaking 
now  of  from  1787  to  1792.— The  Ame- 
ricans had  very  few  ships  in  China,  to  the 
best  of  my  recollection,  till  J  793;  and  I 
consider  the  great  encrease  of  the  Ame- 
rican trade  to  h|ive  taken  place  from  that 
period  ;  the  war  tended  very  much  to  the 
encrease  of  the  Atnerican  trade  in  China* 

What  size  of  vessels  were  generally 
employed? — From  250  to  300  tons;  the 
American  trade  was  not  entirely  confined 
to  the  export  of  tea  from  China,  but  they 
exported  large  Quantities  of  nankeens  and 
silks,  upon  which  they  derived  very  gr«at 
advantage  by  the  sale  to  the  French  West 
India  islands  ^nd  Spanish  America  ;  I 
have  known  an  American  ship  take  from 
China  300,000  pieces  of  nankeen  in  one 
season. 

Do  you  happen  to  know  whether  there 
were  many  disputes  or  differences  arising 
between  the  Chinese  government  and  any 
of  those  persons  ? — I  am  not  at  all  aware 
of  any  ;  I  wish  also  to  state,  that  though 
I  do  not  desire  to  be  considered  as  an  ad- 
vocate of  it^  yet  I  do  conceive,  that  the 


trade  between  America  and  Cfaiaa  has 
tended  to  facilitate  the  trade  of  the  English 
in. China,  by  the  quantity  of  dollars  they 
have  imported  to  China;  for  in  conse- 
quence of  the  import  of  dollars  to  Cbtoa, 
by  the  Americans,  Portuguese*  and  Spa- 
niards, the  Company,  I  believe,  no  longer 
export  bullion  from  this  country  to  Chiiia» 
but  on  the  contrary  have  imported  a  large 
quantity  of  bullion  from  China,  to  this 
country  ;  and,  1  believe,  such,  generally, 
is  the  advantageous  trade  carried  on  by 
Great  Britain  and  its  dependencies  to 
China,  that  the  trade,  as  between  Chin<;.^ 
and  British  subjects,  has  become  very 
nearly  a  barter ;  indeed,  if  it  was  possible 
to  procure  an  exact  return  of  all  the  im- 
ports and  all  the  exports  from  Canton,  I 
have  no  doubt  it  would  be  found  this  coun- 
try  had  made  the  Chineselribqtary  to  ns. 

Is  the  Committee  to  understand  it  to  be 
your  opinion,  that  a  considerable  loss  has 
arisen  to  the  Company  from  the  exporta- 
tion of  woollens  to  China  ?— I  did  not  in- 
tend to  have  so  stated  it;  but  I  mean  to 
say,  that  the  export  of  woollens  by  the 
Company  48  so  considerable,  thai  no  in- 
dividual can  export  from  this  country  to 
China  with  any  advantage,  or  without  a 
loss,  the  market  to  China  being  continual- 
ly stocked  by  the  Company. 

Are  not  the  country  ships  secared  by 
the  Hong  merchants,  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  Company's  ships  apd  others  are  ? — 
The  country  ships  are  secured  by  the 
Hong  merchants,  who  purchase  their  car- 
goes. 

Is  not  that  security  tantamount,  in  every 
respect,  to  the  security  of  the  Company's 
shipf  ? — The  Hong  n\erchant,  who  secures 
the  ship,  is  merely  responsible  to  tbe  go- 
veriunent  for  the  duties  on  import  and  ex- 
port of  that  ship,  and  the  good  conduct  of 
the  commander  and  ship's  company. 

Are  oot  the  country  ships,  which  go  to 
China,  placed  under  the  orders  and  regu- 
lations of  the  Company's  supracargoes 
there? — The  country  ships  arriving  in 
China»  immediately  after  their  arrival  re- 
ceive certain  instructions  from  the  Com- 
pany's  supracargoes,  to  which  they  are  to 
attend. 

Can  you,  from  your  recollection,  state 
the  tenor  of  those  regulations  ?— Tbe  ge- 
neral tenor  is  admonitory  as  to  their  good 
conduct,  to  prevent  their  getting  into  any 
disputes  or  disturbances  with  the  Chinese  ^ 
with  respect  to  the  disposal  of  tbe  cargo, 
the  Company's  iupracargoea  have  no  cofr» 
troul. 
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Are  yoo  aware  of  the  coveomnts  enter- 
ed into  by  the  ownem  of  country  ships 
with  the  government  of  Jndia,  by  which 
they  are  bound  to  attend  to  all  orders  and 
regulations  of  the  supracargoes  at  Canton  ? 
— I  believe  soch  covenants  exist. 

l^dveyoa  beard  that  a  penalty  of  double 
tho  value  of  the  ship  and  cargo  is  attach- 
ed to  the  breach  of  those  covenants?— -I 
do  not  know  the  exact  extent  of  the  pe- 
nalty ;  bat  it  mky  be  to  the  amount  men- 
tioned in  the  question. 

In  the  event  of  a*regulation  being  made 
by  the  supracargoes  at  Canton,  that  no 
country  ship  should  receive  on  board  teas« 
do  vou  not  think  that  such  regulation 
would  be  effectual  to  prevent  the  export 
of  teas  from  Canton  by  country  ships  ?— 
No  doubt  it  may  be  rendered  ;  but  that 
will  depend  upon  the  disposition  of  the 
parties  to  comply  with  the  covenants. 

Is  it  usual  to  ship  any  considerable  quan* 
tity  of  tea  upon  the  country  ships  for  In* 
dia»  or  only  a  small  quantity  for  the  use 
of  the  different  settlements  in  India  ?-— I 
have  in  my  recollection  a  quantity  of  teas 
belonging  to  an  American  being  dipped 
on  board  a  country  ship  bound  to-  Bom« 
bay ;  and,  I  believe,  from  Bombay  they 
were  afterwards  exported  to  America. 

Has  this  been  a  usual  trade,  or  is  it  only 
a  solitary  instance  to  which  yoo  allude  ? 
-^No  doubt  it  is  a  solitary  instance  to 
which  I  allude;  but  still  it* is  evidence  of 
the  practicability  of  the  exportation  of 
teas  from  China ;  and  it  shews  also,  that 
Company's  supracargoes  take  no  cogniz- 
ance of  the  shipment  of  teas  on  board 
country  ships ;  for  there  is  no  particular 
register  kept  of  the  exporu  from  China  to 
the  settlements  in  India;  there  is  no 
doubt,  regulations  might  be  made  to  fit 
the  case  of  exports  of  tea  in  coontry  ships. 

You  are  no  doubt  aware,  that  there  is 
at  present  no  regulation  to  prevent  the  ex- 
port of  teas  from  China  in  coontry  ships  ? 
—-There  is  not  at  present,  to  my  know- 
ledge, any  reguletioato  prevent  the  ex- 
pert of  any  quantity  of  tea  in  a  country 
ship. 

Do  not  you  think,  that  in  the  event  of 
such  a  regulation  being  made,  with  a  pe- 
nalty attached  to  the  mach  of  it»  soch  as 
before  stated,  of  the  forfeiture  of  double 
the  value  of  ships  and  cargo,  it  would  be 
efiectual  to  prevent  teas  being  carried  to 
India  for  such  purposes  ?— I  think  it  would. 

Is  there  not  a  regnlar  aecoont  kept  of 
all  goods  exported  from  Canton  in  the 
^ingoisu'  office  ?^The  lingnisti  no  doubt 


take  an  account  of  all  goods'  exported, 
and  on  board  of  what  ships;  but  I  believe 
it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  have  re- 
course to  such  documents,  if  they  exist, 
after  the  goods  are  skipped  off. 

Are  not  you  of  opinion  that  the  Com- 
pany's supracargoes  in  China,  from  their 
great  influence  with  the  government  there, 
would  be  enabled  to  frame  such  regulations 
as  would  effectually  prevent  any  gooda 
being  shipped  on  board  the  coontry  vessels, 
without  being  reported  to  them  ?— If  the 
question  goes  merely  as  to  the  influence  of 
the  Company's  supracargoes  being  able  to 
prevent  the  Chinese  from  exporting  on 
particular  ships,  I  should  say  not ;  because 
they  may  always  smuggle  on  board  ships 
any  thing  they  please ;  the  prohibition 
must  arise  from  the  penalty  inflicted  upon 
the  ship  exporting. 

Are  yoo  not  of  opinion,  that  if  the  Com- 
pany's supracargoes  were  to  ref^oire  an 
account  of  all  goods  regularly  shipped  off 
from  China,  it  would  be  delivered  in  by' 
the  linguists  to  the  suprteargoes? — ^The 
linguists,  upon  the  requisition  of  the  su* 
pracargoes,  would  give  an  account  of 
every  article  shipped  on  board  a  particu- 
lar ship,  no  doubt. 

Are  you  aware  of  a  very  considerable 
rise  having  taken  place,  of  late  years,  in 
the  prices  of  goods  exported  to  India  from 
China,  such  as  sugar,  totenague,  and  raw 
silk  ?— -I  have  no  doubt  there  may  have 
been  a  considerable  advance  upon  the  ar- 
ticles mentioned. 

In  case  of  disappointed  views  from  legal 
commerce  by  any  of  the  numerous  vessels 
of  550  tons,  from  British  out^ports,  trading 
to  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  would  the 
means  of  procuring  teas,  brought  from 
other  par(s  of  China  by  Chinese  junks  at 
less  charges  than  are  paid  at  Canton,  be 
easy,  if  disappointed  commanders  of  those 
vessels  could  be  tempted  to  embark  in  an 
illicit  commerce  ?— It  is  not  at  all  likely 
that  any  considerable  quantities  of  teas 
would  be  exported  and  deposited  in  any 
particular  place,  unless  there  was  a  pre- 
vious arrangement 

Supposing  this  previous  arrangement  to 
have  taken  place,  would  the  means  of  pro- 
coring  teas  from  other  parts  of  China 
than  Canton  at  less  charges  than  those 
paid  at  Canton  be  easy,  if  disappointed 
commanders  of  those  vessels  cooM  be 
tempted  to  embark  in  an  illegal  t^de  ?«* 
I  do  not  think  that  wooM  be  easy ;  there 
must  be  a  previous  arrangement,  and  that 
previous  arrangement  weald  require  grea| 
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lime ;  «id  there  must  be  a  great  capkil 
embarked  ;  th^  Question  is  so  specolativey 
that  I  should  prefer  not  aDsvrering  it. 

It  not  tin  brought  to  Canton  by  the 
Chinese  traders,  and  other  persons*  from 
the  island  of  Banca? — Considerable  quan- 
tities of  tin  are  imported  annually  by  the 
Eastern  traders  from  the  Straits  of  Banca« 

Do  you  know  pretty  nearly,  the  rela- 
tive prime  cost  and  charges  on  which  tin 
is  brought  fracn  Great  Britain,  and  what  is 
brought  from  Banca  ? — No  ;  I  cannot 
speak  to  that ;  bat  it  is  much  cheaper 
from  Banca,  generally  speaking,  and  the 
qoaltty  is  far  preferable,  being  much  more 
malleable  and  soft. 

tMipposing  the  trade  was  opened,  and  a 
greater  resort  of  private  ships  from  Eng- 
land to  take  place,  do  you  or  do  you  not 
think  that  matter  of  itself  would  be  likely  to 
give  umbrage  to  the  Chinese  go?ernment  ? 
•-^From  my  experience,  I  should  rather 
think  the  Chinese  government  would  pre- 
fer the  trade  to  China  being  carried  on  in 
the  present  mode  rather  than  in  any  other, 
from  the  extreme  regularity  with  which 
the  business  is  at  present  conducted,  from 
the  high  respectability^  firom  the  honour 
and  probity  with  which  their  transactions 
are  conducted  by  the  present  supracar- 
goes. 

Do  the  Chinese  government  regard  the 
■upraoargoes  as  having  any  magisterial 
authority  over  Europeans,  so  as  to  resort 
to  them  in  case  of  dispute,  and  consider 
them  responsible  ?— 'The  medium  of  com- 
munication between  the  Europeans  and  the 
Chinese  government,  is,  generally  speak- 
ing, the  Hong  merchants,  and  no  doubt 
the  chief  supracargo  is  applied  to  in  all 
cases  of  disturbance. 

You  have  stated,  that  some  difficulties 
in  trading-would  arise,  if  an  imperial  ship 
was  to  arrive  at  Canton  ?-*I  think,  until 
the  debt  was  liquidated  there  would  be  a 
difficulty,  and  that  difficulty  would  arise 
from  the  representation  made  by  the  cre- 
ditors of  that  Company. 

Do  you  recollect  a  ship  called  the 
Etrusco  having  arrived  in  those  aeas?«— 
Yes. 

Under  what  Aag  was  she  ?•— The  flag  of 
the  duke  of  Tuscany,  to  the  best  of  my  re- 
collecttoB ;  there  was  «  distinction  which 
the  Chinese  perfectly  understood  between 
that  ship  and  imperial  ships ;  they  never 
attempted  to  confound  her  with  them. 

Did  she  always  bear  that  flag  ?*-AI» 
ways  at  the  port  of  Canton. 
.    in  atty  .other  part  of  the.  world  ?— I  cw 


only  speak  from  hearsay  as  to  that ;  1  be- 
lieve  the  ship  that  arrived  at  Canton,  was 
not  the  original  ship  that  sailed  from  £a- 
rope  under  Tuscan  colours. 

Have  you  understood  that  there  havs 
been  ever  any  complaints  made  against 
the  commanders,  officers,  or  crewa  oT  the 
country  ships  at  Canton,  or  haa  not  their 
conduct  been  at  all  times  peacenble  and 
orderly  ? — Generally  speaking,  yea  ;  bat 
the  great  dispute  between  the  English  and 
Chinese  upon  the  occasion  of  the  geoner, 
which  is  in  every  body's  recollection  who 
knows  any  thing  of  China,  originated  in 
a  salute  fired  from  a  country  ship. 

Having  alluded  to  that  unfortunate  cir- 
cumstance, was  it  not  undenlood  that  the 
Chinese  having  lost  his  life  upon  the  oc» 
casion  of  firing  that  salute^  waa  entirely 
aecidenul  ?— Entirely  accidentaU  froas 
the  wadding  of  a  gun. 

Mr.  JosBPB  Banking  was  called  in,  and 

examined : 

Mr.  Gran/.]— Have  you  not  dealt  exten- 
sively in  cotton  piece-goods  from  India  ?. 
— I  have,  for  more  than  20  years. 

Can  you  state  what  is  the  mi  pmlarem 
duty  on  piece-goodk  sold  at  the  East  India 
house  ?— The  duty  on  the  class  called  caU 
licoes,  is  3/.  6s.  Sd,  per  cent,  upon  impor- 
tation ;  and  if  they  are  used  for  home  con- 
sumption, there  is  a  further  duty  of  6SL 
6s.  8d.  per  cent ;  there  is  another  clau 
called  muslips,  on  which  the  doty  on  im* 
portatioti  is  10  per  cent. ;  and  if  they  aie 
used  for  home  consumptioni  of  27 i.  ds .  Sd, 
per  cent. ;  there  is  a  third  class,  coloured 
goods,  which  are  prohibited  being  osed  in 
this  country,  upon  which  there  is  a  duty 
upon  importation  of  $L  6s.  Sd.  per  eent.; 
they  are  only  for  exportation ;  this  se^ 
sioa  of  parliament  there  has  been  a  new 
dutv  of  20  per  cent,  on  the  consolidated 
duties,  which  will  make  the  duties  on  cat* 
licoes,  on  importation,  amount  to  $L  16s. 
Sd.  per  cent  and  if  used  for  home  coo- 
sumption,  78/.  6sw  8dL  per  cent. ;  upon  the 
mnslins  for  home  consumption*  SR  Gsi 
8d.,  and  the  prohibited  goods  will  be 
chargeable  with  5L  10s.  84. ;  I  am  not 
quite  certa'ui  what  the  consolidatad  dotim 
on  muslins  are  on  imporution ;  I  rather 
think  it  will  make  them  aboot  12L  per 
cent 

In  what  manner  is  the  amonnt  of  the  od 
oaiorcBi  duties  on  goods  of  this  descrip- 
tion ascertained  at  the  India  house  ? — It  ia 
chargeable  on  the  amount  the  gooda  sell 
Cor  at  the  Compaoy^s  sales. 
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Tbe  valiie  of  goods  tb  pay  dotty  is  as- 
certained by  the  actual  sale? — Yts«  by 
the  actual  sale  at  tbe  Company's  salfe 
room. 

When  ad  tAhrtm  duties  are  imposed  oh 
ffoods  Sold  elsewhere  than  at  sales  oF  tbe 
Compaily,  in  what  manner  is  tbe  doty  aa» 
certained  ?-^Tbe  merchant  values  his 
goods,  and  if  the  King^s  officer  is  satisfied 
with  that  valoation,  he  pays  the  duty  ac- 
cordingly ;  but  if  the  King^s  officer  thinks 
tbe  goods  are  undervalued,  he  has  an 
l>ption  of  taking  the  goods  himself,  and 
paying  the  amoiirntat  which  tbe  mlerchant 
Tafues  his  goods. 

Is  that  the  single  or  the  chief  secuHty 
against  the  fraudulent  valuation  of  the 
article  by  the  importer  ? — I  believe  there 
istio  other. 

Do  you  conceive  that  it  would  be  easy 
to  set  an  accurate  average  value  on  piece- 
l^oods  from  India,  in  any  other  mode  than 
by  the  actual  sale  of  the  article  ?-— I 
should  think  it  would  be  nearly  imprac- 
ticable ;  there  is  such  a  Variety  of  clarifi- 
cation, that  I  do  not  think  persons  wodld 
be  found  with  sufiicient  judgment  to  know 
the  value  of  different  articles. 

Do  the  piece-goods  apparently  of  the 
same  quality,  in  point  of  fact,  differ  very 
greatly  in  value  ?— Not  apparently  of  the 
same  quality ;  there  are  goods  of  the  same 
denomination  that  differ  very  much  in 
Talue ;  for  instance,  the  goods  imported  by 
the  East  India  Company  are  very  supe- 
rior, in  general,  to  those  imported  by  pri- 
Tate  traders ;  the  qualities  are  very  much 
debased  by  the  private  traders  in  general, 
they  are  goods  of  the  same  denopiinations, 
and  called  by  the  same  names  ;  it  requires 
judges  to  know  the  difl^rence. 

Can  you  at  all  state  what  difference  of 
price  yon  have  known  upon  piece-goods 
of  the  same  denomination,  in  the  same 
sale? — Goods  of  the  same  denomination 
are  of  various  qualities;  I  have  known 
goods  of  the  same  denomination  and  the 
same  quality,  differ  as  much  as  from  5  to 
10  per  cent,  in  the  course  of  the  sale ;  it 
very  often  happen!  in  tb^  course  of  a  sale, 
ordefs  come  from  abroad,  and  pec|ile  watlt' 
to  purchase  a  greater  quantity,  and  there  is 
more  competition ;  it  drives  up  the  prices 
rety  much. 

dan  you  state  from  your  experience, 
whether  such  variations  as  you  bare  de- 
scribed  ate  of  frequent  occurrence  ? — The 
variations  are  not  very  great,  but'  they 
frequently  occur  to  the  ettent  of  5  per 
cenu;  but  I  have  known  tbem'ffd  so  far 
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15  ptT  cent,  wh^re  there  has  been  a 
greiti  deal  of  competition  ;  it  Ik  not  a  fre- 
quent case  by  any  meads;  it  pccasibn- 
ally  oGcurl 

The  slighter  differences  of  which  you 
speak,  are  very  frequent  ? — Yes,  they  have 
occurred,  and  do  in  most  sales. 

Sopposibg  that  the  trade  in  piece-goods 
fdr  exportation  were  laid  open  to  the  ouc- 
ports  of  the  United  Kingdom,  dd  yon  con- 
ceive, that  the  collection  of  iuivalordn 
duties  upon  the  article  could  be ,  conVe* 
nientfy  effected  ? — I  think  that  woulcf  be 
almost  impracticable,  and  that  the  London 
merchants  would  be  labouring  undi^r  a 
great  disadvantage  ;  they  wouM  be  obUi^ed 
to  pay  a  duty  upon  the  price  at  the  East 
India  Company  s  sale,  where  people  as- 
semble in  time  of  peace  from  most  parts 
of  £orope  and  Africa,  a\id  things  are 
driven  up  tb  their  full  value ;  if  tbey 
were  permitted  to  be  valued  at  the  out* 
ports,  where  perions  could  not  detect  fraud, 
the  merchants  there  Would  have  a  nmch 
greater  advantage. 

I^  it  you**  opinion,  that  under  thecircun»* 
stances  in  question,  the  revenue  might  b6 
defrauded  to  any  considerable  amount  ?— •• 
I  think  tt  extremely  probable  that  th'at 
would  occur ;  I  do  not  think  persons  couTd 
be  found  competent  to  know  the  real  valu^ 
of  those  goods. 

Can  you  state  what  would  be  the  ge« 
neral  effect  on  the  trade  from  India  in 
piece-good^,  of  having  private  traders  ad- 
mitted to  that  trade  ? — As  a  dealer  in 
piece-goods,  I  conceive,  we  should  find 
our  confidence  very  mucb  shaken  ;  we 
should  not  be  able  to  judge  of  the  quan- 
tity that  might  be  brought  to  sale  at  the 
East  India  Company's  periodical  sales ; 
the  goods  are  all  under  one  roof,  we  knoW 
the  quantity  in  the  market,  and  cart  ac| 
with  confidence ;  but  we  could  never  tell, 
if  private  traders  were  acting  in  the  out* 
ports,  what  quantity  might  be  brought  into 
the  market,  and  we  could  not  act  with  the 
same  safety  and  confidence. 

On  the  supposUions  before  made,  do 
you  conceire  it  probable  that  any  number 
of  piece-goods  ttiken  out  of  warehouses  at 
the  out-ports  for  the  purpose  of  exporta- 
tion; will  be  Hticitly  introduced  in  the 
home  consumption  r — I  am  of  opinion 
that  it  would  increase  the  facilities  for 
smuggling  very  much ;  thecommissioneris 
of  the  customs,  some  time  ago,  prohibited 
the  whit^  cfalicoes  which  are  permitted  to 
be  consumed  at  home  on  high  duties, 
b^ing  shipped  at  the  0Ut-p6rta  aiid  seni 
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by  land  carriage:  I  suppose  in  conse- 
quence of  their  conceiving  it  would  give  a 
iacility  to  smuggling. 

.On  the  supposition  that  India  piece 
goods,  in  any  great  numbers,  could  be 
fraudulently  introduce^  into  the  home 
consumption,  what  eifect,  in  your  appre- 
hension, would  be  produced  on  the  cotton 
fabriL-a  of  this  country  ? — I  think  it  would 
lessen  the  consiimption  of  our  own  cotton 
fabrics  if  those  cottons  were  fraudulently 
introduced. 

Can  you  state  the  comparative  excel- 
lence of  the  coarser  piece-goods  from 
India,  and  similar  cotton  goods  manufac- 
tured in  this  country  ? — I  am  of  opinion 
that  the  £ast  India  goods,  where  a  great 
weight  of  material  is  required,  are  cheaper 
and  better  than  those  manufactured  in  this 
country,  but  that  the  middle  classes  are 
Yery  much  interfered  with,  or  arc  sur- 
passed even  by  the  British  manufactures 
of  the  middle  (jualities. 

Do  the  British  goods  of  those  descrip- 
tions wear  as  well  as  the  Indian  goods?— I 
stfppbse  they  do ;  I  have  not  much  expe- 
rience of  that^  but  I  conceive  they  do. 

You  have  stated,  that  on  the  supposition 
of  Jthe  trade  in  piece-goods  being  extended 
to  the  out-ports,  a  considerable  quantity 
of  such  goods  might  be 'smuggled  back 
into  this  country  tor  home  consumption  | 
do  you  think  that  such  illicit  practices 
could  bo  carried  on  profitably  by  the 
smugglers,  in  spite  of  the  risks  and  charges 
with  which  all  attempts  to  evade  the  re- 
venue laws  are  known  to  be  attended  ? — I 
should  think  it  might  to  a  certain  extent ; 
the  duties  are  very  high,  the  duties  are 
prohibitory  *on  those  calicoes  ;  if  the 
duty  was*  twenty  per  cent,  or  forty  per 
cent,  less,  it  would  still  be  very  high,  and  I 
think  many  of  those  classes  of  goods  would 
be  consumed  in  this  country. 

Do  you  know  what  is  the  difference  be- 
tween the  prices  per  yard  of  British  white 
calicoes  from  the  manufacturer,  and  Indian 
white  ^calicoes  of  nearly  the  same  dimen- 
sions and  quality  ? — Comparing  the  ^oods 
sold  at  the  Company's  bengal  sale  in 
March,  with  the  prices  of  nearly  similar 
goods  of  British  manufacture,  I  should 
think,  on  an  average,  the  India  goods  were 
from  20  u>  25  per  cent  dearer  than  the 
British  goods  are  at  present ;  in  many  in- 
stances the  difference  is  greater  than  even 
^0  per  cent. ;  I  conld  collect  particular 
instances,  but  have  spoken  of  an  average 
price  when  I  say  from  20  to  25  per  cent. 

You  have  before  spoken  of  the  compa* 


rative  merit  of  Indian  and  British  piece- 
goods  of  the  coarser  and  middling  quali- 
ties ;  can  you  state  what  is  the  comparm- 
live  merit  of  such  goods  fiom  the  two 
countries,  of  the  finest  qualities  } — The 
very  finest  qualities  of  East  India  goods 
are  decidedly  superior,  and  cannot  be 
imitated  with  sucqess  Tn  this  country  ;  the 
goods  of  the  manufacture  of  Dacca  I  par- 
ticularly allude  to. 

You  have  before  stated,  that  the  admis- 
sion of  the  out-ports  to  a  participation  ia 
the  piece-goods  trade  would  be  inconTe- 
nient  to  the  fair  British  consumers  in  the 
metropolis? — Rather  to  the  dealers,  be* 
cause  those  goods  are  principally  exported 
that  we  buy  at  the  Company's  sales  ;   or 
to  the  importers,  if  we  are  to  have  tbe 
same  liberty  to  import  piece-goods  which 
they   have    at  the  out*ports,  which   we 
should  of  course  have  ;  and  we  should  be 
undera^sreat  disadvantage  in  having  to 
pay  full  duties,  while  they  pay  what  they 
chuse,  in  fact,  according  to  my  opinion  of 
the  effect. 

Can  you  form  any  opinion  what  effect 
would  be  produced  upon  the  foreign  coo- 
sumption  of  piece-goods,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances before  described  ? — ^The  fo- 
reigners who  resort  to  the  Company's 
sale,  would  suffer  the  same  inconvenience 
we  should  who  are  buyers  of  those  goods; 
they  would  have  their  confidence  shaken, 
they  would  not  know  how  to  act ;  by  the 
present  system,  we  knuw  what  the  East 
India  Company  and  private  trade  mean  to 
bring  forward  at  their  sales,  and  we  haTe 
them  under  one  roof,  and  know  how  to 
regulate  our  purchases  bv  the  quantity  and 
market,  which  we  should  not  be  so  well 
informed  of,  if  the  goods  were  distributed 
among  five  or  six  out- ports ;  we  could  not 
act  with  the  same  confidence. 

At  what  interval  of  time  before  tbe 
sales,  do  tbe  Company  give  notice  what 
goods  they  intend  to  put  up  ?— As  soon  as 
tbe  Company  receive  the  manifest  fram 
tbe  ship,  within  a  week  from  the  arrival  of 
the  ship  the  Company  publish  an  account 
of  her  cargo ;  and  we  then  distribute  that 
among  our  correspondents  in  various  parts 
of  tbe  world,  and  receive  orders  from  them 
before  the  sales. 

Do  the  Company  state  precisely  of  what 
species  the  goods  are  which  they  intend  to 
put  op  .at  their  sales  ?— Yes,  it  is  very  ac- 
curately stated,  as  far  as  relates  to  the 
goods  belonging  to  the  Company ;  those 
^oods  belonging  to  individuals  are  stated 
in  bulk;  so  many  bales  of  calicoes;  we 
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do  not  know  the  torts,  and  it  would  be 
difiicolt  to  describe  theni«  because  they 
are  of  a  debased  species  of  goods  in  ge- 
neral. 

Are  not  the  goods  intended  to  be  pat 
iip«  both  those  belonging  to  the  Company 
and  to  private  traders^  previously  ezhN 
bited  for  inspection  ?— Yes,  for  a  consider* 
able  period,  perhaps  for  two  months. 

Has  not  the  foreign  consomptioo  of 
piece-goods  been  promoted  by  tne  efiect 
of  that  regofar  course  of  proceeding,  in  re* 
gard  to  the  sales  of  the  Company,  which 
jroo  have  described  ?— I  should  conceive 
tt  has  been  very  much  promoted  by  it 

Are  the  foreign  merchants  in  the  habil 
of  sending  declarations  of  the  goods  which 
are  to  be  sold  to  their  correspondents 
abroad  ?— Yes,  they  are. 

Would  this  course  of  proceeding,  with 
raapect  to  foreisners,  be  consistent  with  an 
arrangement  which  should  admit  the  out* 
port*  to  a  participation  in  the  piece-goods' 
trade  ?— As  a  dealer  in  piece-goods,  I  an* 
ticipate  great  inconvenience  from  thai 
system  being  adopted  ;  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  a  foreigner  to  come  here,  and 
travel  to  Hull,  and  Glasgow,  and  Liver- 
pool, and  viirioos  other  ports ;  I  do  not 
know  to  what  ports  this  liberty  may  be 
extended,  but  it  would  distract  his  atten- 
tion, and  prevent  his  acting  with  the  con- 
fidence with  which  he  can  now  act. 

Yoo  assume,  that*  the  goods  are  to  be 
aold  at  the  ouuports  by  private  contract  ? 
—Even  if  they  were  to  be  sold  by  public 
sale,  the  quantity  might  not  be  sufficient 
to  draw  people  400  miles;  and  they 
wodld  not  act  with  that  confidence  they 
can  now  act. 

Are  you  of  opinion,  that  the  circum- 
stances you  have  described  would  mate- 
rially, derange  the  sales  of  piece-goods  by 
the  Company  ?^I  think  thev  would. 

From  your  knowledge  have  not  fo- 
reigners, receiving  from  their  correspond- 
ents here  declarations  of  the  goods  about 
to  be  put  up  at  the  sales  of  the  Company, 
occasionally  visited  this  country  for  the 
purpose  of  making  their  purchases  in  per- 
son ?— In  time  of  peace,  I  have  sren  more 
foreigners  in  the  C(»mpany'd  sale  room 
from  the  difierent  parts  of  Europe,  than 
there  are  persons  in  this  committee  room 
at  present ;  from  Germany,  SwitxtrUnd, 
Bauia,  Holland,  and  Fraince. 

Can  you  say  whether  that  circumstance 
has  promoted  the  consumption  of  the  ma- 
nafiictures  of  this  country  among  foreign- 
ers ?«»I  think  it  has  very  much  \  for  those 


foreigners,  when  they  conle  to  England, 
have  purchased  large  quantities  of  British 
manutactures. 

Do  you  speak  from  your  experience  ?-^ 
From  my  own  dealings  with  them. 

(Examined  by  the  Commiiiee.J 

You  are  acquainted  with  the  British 
manufiictured  soods  ? — Yea*  I  am. 

Do"  you  find  that  the  prices  fiectuate 
very  much  in  the  market?— Considerably, 

To  what  do  yon  attribute  that  ?— To  the 
state  of  the  demand. 

You  never  attributed  it  to  a  areater  im* 
portation  of  East  India  goods,  did  you  ?— 
No,  never. 

Are  not  they  used  for  the  same  purposesp 
those  imported  from  the  East,  and  those 
manufactured  in  this  country  ?*-Yes,  there 
are  similar  goods  manufactured  in  this 
country,  but  the  Eut  India  goods  for  the 
consumption  of  this  country  are  HaUe  lo 
enormous  duties;  the  calicoes,  for  in« 
stance,  are  liable,  besides  the  3/.  6s,  BiL 
to  a  duty  of  68/.  df.  8d.  if  they  are  taken 
out  of  the  East  India  warehouses  for  home 
consumption. 

You  are  aware  that  the  piece-goods  are 
not  intended  to  be  consumed  in  the  coun« 
try  ? — Certainly  not 

That  yon  consider  as  the  reason  why 
the  protecting  duty  was  established  ?-7-l 
look  upon  it  as  a  protecting  duty  to  en- 
courage our  own  manufactures. 

Then  there  would  be  no  danger,  pro- 
vided the  out«ports  were  open  to  East 
India  goods,  from  the  circumstance  of  East 
India  piece-goods  being  sold  in  the  coun- 
try ? — ^l*hev  would  be  subject  to  the  same 
duties ;  and  1  do  not  imagine  any  of  them* 
or  to  any  extent,  could  be  consumed  frosa 
this  country,  from  the  duly  being  so  high. 

You  were  understood  to  say,  that  the 
revenue  was  in  danger  of  suffering  front 
the  duties  not  being  so  clearly  ascertained 
in  the  country  as  in  London,  do  yoo  know 
any  defect  that  would  arise  from  the  same 
kystem  of  an  ad  valorem  doty  being  esta« 
blished  there,  as  is  here?--I  ihink  the 
danger  would  be  this,  that  the  ad  valorem 
doty  would  be  levied  by  the  merchant 
himself;  I  do  not  think  a  merchant  would 
be  able  to  be  detected  if  he  was  disposed 
to  commit  fraud  ;  for  he  might  value  arti* 
cles  at  lOi.  a  piece  that  would  sell  at  the 
E«st  India  Company's  sales  at  16^ ;  owing 
to  competition,  every  thing  fetches  its  ut* 
most  value,  and  every  imposition  might  be 
practised  ;  I  think,  even  at  a  public  sale, 
things  might  be  collusive ;  that  the  mer* 
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(Cbonis  nkigfbt  p.ut  up  tb^ir  goqda,  ^nd  Ny 
ibeni  i9 .  tht^m^elves,  and  pay  a  ao^alUr 
duly  than  tbf  y  wo.uld  in  Lopdon,  \?her^ 
people  at^^nd  from  all  pari9  of  the  earth. 

Are  .ypu  nP^  a^are.  tlia(  copupetitipp 
would  prevail  at  the  out'ports  as  well  as 
in  London  ? — I  am  of  opinion,  there  would 
not  be  a  competitioo. 

Does  that  aj*l«Q'&om  the  pnt-porU  hay? 
log  but  few  traders  iiitheoL^ — I  should 
imagine  the  traders  would  be  attractejd  io 
that    place  where    they  cooceifed    the 

freatest  assortment*  whi^h  would  Ua 
londoou 

Do  not  you  kadw»  that  the  g^ds  iua- 
ported  from  the  east,  vary  very  muct^ 
10  quality  ?— Very  much. 

Do  not  you  know*  that  some  of  the  East 
India  gooda,  are  full  as  low  io  quality  af 
any  manufacture  ia  this  country  ? — Quite 
as  low ;  some  o.f  the  goods  imported  by 
the  prirate  traders  are  rery  much  debased 
in  quality  ;  they  call  tbeoi  by  the  same 
denominations,  but  they  are  totally  lojerior 
to  the  Company's  goods,  which  are  made 
up  to  a  certain  standard,  and  a  certaio 
length  and  breadth ;  we  can  buy  those 
goods  with  very  little  examination  ftom 
their  uniform  quality,  upon  the  Company's 
description  of  them,  the  CooipanyV  mark* 
the  characters  they  give  them  ;  they  are 
very  ably  classed;  tbe  same  deoomina* 
tiion  of  goods  are  divided  into  letters,  and 
we  can  write  to  our  correspondents  abroad, 
and  state  a  particular  article,  letter  A.  B. 
C.  or  D.  and  tbe  person  can,  with  full 
conGdence,  order,  if  we  tell  hip)  the  mark, 
and  say  what  class  or  letter  he  will  have ; 
that  has  not  been  done  intheprjvate  trade. 

You  mean  by  debasement,  a  species  of 
goods  of  an  inferior  quajity,  adapted  for 
the  consumption  of  the  lower  class  of 
people  ?— I  mean,  that  they  are  very  in- 
terior goods,  and  sold  at  an  inferior  price; 
goods  of  the  lowest  price. 

There  is  no  other  debasement,  there  is 
90  dishonesty  practised? — No;  but  we 
camiot  depend  upon  the  quality  of  those 
goods  at  all ;  we  buy  ihem  with  oar  eyes 
open ;  we  go  and  examine  them  previously ; 
but  I  would  not  write  to  Hull  or  Liverpool, 
'  and  say  buy  500  bales,  or  one  bale  of  such 
a  class,  I  most  go  down  to  examine  them. 

Will '  not  goods  that  are  likely  to  be 
iold  at  the  country  ports  be  as  open  to  in- 
apection  as  they  are  when  sold  in  London  ? 
-—I  suppose  they  will  be,  or  they  will  not 
find  any  buyers  if  they  will  not  allow 
them  to  loo]c  at  the  goods. 

If  tbe  system  was  so  much  altered^  aa 
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tbat|9f^ignera  were  content  to  li^ve  their 
gopds  by  order,  have  not  the  seUera  of  tbe 
goods  a  character  to  ifiaintain«  and  wovld 
they  not  be  careful  in  executing  t^oae 
orders  so  as  to  give  satisfaction  hm^l  fa»ve 
no  doubt  every  reweclable  merd^asH 
wpuld  a^t'tq  the  beat  or  his  judgment,  fmA 
would  give  varv  fi^ithfi^l  advice  to  1^^  coc- 
respopdf^ts;,  Qut  ther^  would  be  a  grafts 
difficulty  in  des^ribi^g  those  gofids;  nfcen 
the  Cc^fltpany  print  a  price-curve^  thm 
g^odf  ar4  classed  ^d  pi^  in  letter%  ihey 
are  described  from  %11  tb?  different  facttw 
perhaps  there  will  be  twe#y  sorte  of  bftt« 
taes;  we  know  by  practice  wbait  ikey 
are,  and  ixe  can  correspond  with  people 
abroad*  and  give  them  those  accomita 
which  wo^ld  he  qiMte  impractieoble  with 
private  tj* ade. 

Do  ^ot  you  ^now  tfa^t  good^  assaaifng 
the  saipe  name  in  the  east,  diBer  very 
much  in  quality  ^— Very  much* 

If  they  differ  very  much  ip  qanlity, 
there  must  be  some  manufactnreca  tbna 
make  a  debased  articled — There  aie  ibe 
individual  private  traders;  I  could  eluci- 
date what  I  am  stating,  by  saying,  as  tbo 
Cpmpany's  salea  we  give  for  tbe  baHnea 
manuifa^tored  at  some  manufactories  I2s» 
perhapa.  to  the  East  India  Company,  whea 
we  purchase  battaes  in  the  private  trade, 
atfrom^Ts.  to  ls»  M,,  so  thati  mean  toabew 
we  could  not  fairly  describe  those  gooda. 

Are  not  you  of  opinion,  that  the  fpoods 
iifoported  from  the  east  are  sometimes  aold 
in  large  quantities,  more  tbaa  tbe  uaoal 
quantity  some  years  ? — Yes ;  they  flue* 
tMate  very  mucb» 

Suppose  three  times  the  uaoal  qoaDftky 
were  offered  at  their  sales,  would  not  tkie 
prices  be  very  much  depressed  ?«^er- 
tainly  ;  I  look  upon  it,  tlie  price  ia  regu* 
lated  by  tbe  quantity  of  goods  brongbt  to 
market^  and  the  state  of  the  demand* 

Would  not  that  depreasion  very  much 
affect  the  home  manofacuiras  ?— •Theae 
goods*  I  believe  I  explained,  were  all  ex« 
ported  when  the  home  roanuftctofea  are 
depressed ;  they  are  depressed ;  tbey 
keep  pace  pretty  much  witb  eacb  oiber; 
the  liome  manufactured  gooda  have  ad* 
vanced,  I  believe  1  speak  within  comjfaas^ 
when  I  say  20  per  cent»  within  the  last 
few  months;  and  there  baa  beena..vei^ 
trifling  rise  in  the  Company's  goedsy  evfen 
after  the  sale. 

Yon,  attribute  that  to  the  East  bdia 
goods  being  for  exportation,  and  the^aoda 
made  here  being  for  home  ooBsunptioQ? 
—Yea. 
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Are  yon  not  of  opimon*  th4t  under  all  I  they  shell  he  ell  liqoidaurd,  136,0001.  a 


the  adramagey  slated  by  you,  of  ordering^ 
goode  10  be  purchased  at  the  Company's 
ealesi»  and  tiie  dtsadvanlegcs  irhicb  would 
mtteiKl  ordering  limilar  g^ods  lo  be  pur- 
chased at  the  out-poris,  the  port  of  i/indon 
would  always  have  the  preference  ?-— I  be* 
lie  ve  I  stated  that  I  thought  so,  because  there 
was  a  greater  choice  in  the  port  of  London ; 
greater  asiortments  of  the  Company's 
goods  wilt  also  be  sold  in  the  port  of  Lon- 
don ;  they  are  of  a  very  respectable  qoa- 
liay « Bwd  ooflsmand  attention  of  the  buyers. 
Are  you  of  opinion^  therefore,  that  any 
iDOlerial  injury  can  arise  to  the  interests, 
oither  of  thie  Co»pan v  or  the  port  of  Lon* 
don,  froai  opening  the  trade  to  the  out- 
porte  ?<»T»As  a  dealer  in  piece-goods,  I  am 
of  opinion,  material  confusion  would  be 
occasioned  by  it,  and  goods  of  bad  qiik« 
litioe  may  sell  at  nominal  low  prices  at 
the  out^poru,  and  may  have  an  influence 
upon  the  prices  of  goods  io\d  at  the  Com- 
pany's sales;  if  those  goods  were  all  ex- 
posed to  sale  in  London,  they  would  find 
their  level ;  people  would  examine  them 
and  pay  accordingr  to  the  quality ;  *there 
could  be  no  misrepresentations  then. , 

Mr.  Cartwbight,    the  Company's  Ac- 
countant General^  was  examined. 

He  proved  the  amount  of  the  pecuniary 
engagements  which  the  Company  have  to 
discharge  annually  in  England,  and  their 
means  of  discharging  them. 

Stale  what  may  now  be  the  amount  of 
the  pecuniary  engagements  on  account  of 
the  Indian  territory,  which  the  Company 
haf  e  to  discharge  annually  in  England  ? — 
The  Compsiny  will  probably  have  to  psy 
for  interest  on  the  Indian  debt,  l,500,0')0/. 
a  year;  and  1  judge  they  will  have  to  pay 
that,  sum,  because  the  rate  of  exchange  is 
so  advantageous,  that  though  the  persons 
who  will  be  entitled  to  receive  the  bills  in 
the  first  instance  may  not  be  inclined  to 
renHt,  slill  there  will  be  persons  who  will 
purchase  those  bills,  perhaps  at  a  pre- 
mium, for  remittances.  The  Company 
will  have  to  remit  for  the  pay  of  military 
retired  officem  in  England  200,000/.  a 
year;  they  will  have  to  pay  for  passage 
of  mihtary  to  India,  political  freight  and 
demerrage  150,OOOL  per  annum;  the 
Compony  will  have  to  pay  for  political 
charKvs  general  a  sum  equal  lo  250,000/. ; 
they  will  have  to  pay  to  the  pay  ofllce 
gonoral  on  account  of  recruiting  about 
300,000/.  a  year ;  thoy  will  have  to  pay 
for  interest  on  the  Carnatic  debts  when 


year ;  Ihey  will  have  to  pay  for  intereat 
and  far  the  sinking  fund  on  the  loan  of 
two  mttlioos  and  a  half,  an  annual  sum  to 
the  amount  of  $42,820/. ;  these  several 
auoss  will  amonlUto  2,758,8201. 

State  what  may  be  the  annual  amount 
of  the  exports  nuuie  by  the  Company  in 
goods  and  stores,  for  which  the  retorne 
must  be  made  to  England  t-~Thc  Com- 
pany have  hitherto  exported  to  the  ediient 
of  one  million  nine  hoodred  thoosand 
and  odd  hundred  poundu 

Upon  what  average  do  you  take  this^— • 
I  think  upon  the  average  of  the  three  lasl 
years. 

Does  that  statement  incttMle  the  exports 
both  to  India  and^  to  China  ^— -Certainly; 
but  I  presume  that  in  future,  if  the  private 
traders  should  much  interfere  witb  tbo 
Coropanv,  a  very  considerable  roductio* 
must  lake  place  in  the  Cooifwny's  ev- 
portr;  and  therefore  I  assume,  that  they 
will  only  export  to  the  amount  of  one  mil- 
lion and  a  half,  annually. 

What  is  the  annual  amount  of  the  bills 
drawn  by  the  governments  in  India  on  th« 
Comfiany  at  home  in  favour  of  the  rom-> 
mand^rs  and  officers  of  the  Company's 
ships?—  That  question  I  cannot  exactly 
answer ;  because  I  think  iq  future  the 
commanders  and  officers  will  not  require 
the  drafi  they  have  fbrmerly  done;  if 
they  have  money  to  return  m  the  shape  of 
bills,  they  will  purchase  the  bills  that  will 
be  in  the  market  of  India ;  but  the  ease 
will  be  otherwise  in  China;  the  com- 
manders and  officers  there  probably  may 
take  the  Mi  allowance,  u  nich  is  5fl(M* 
per  ship,  amounting  to  80,000l.  per  year. 

Do  you  conceive  that  a  due  and  punc* 
toal  discharge  of  the  pecuniary  engage- 
ments you  have  described,  is  essential  to 
the  welfare  of  the  Company?— Unquee- 
tionably  so. 

For  the  discharge  of  all  these  obftga- 
tionfi,  amounting  to  upwards  of  4^000,0001, 
in  what  manner  will  the  funds  be  moat 
securely  and  conveniently  remitted  from 
India  to  the  Company  in  England  ?«-f 
conceive  by  goods,  on  the  Company^t 
account. 

Describe  what  are  chiefly  the  goodt 
through  which  the  Company  derive  the 
funds  before  mentioned,  as  being  remitted* 
home  for  the  discharge  of  the  pecuniary- 
obligations  incumbent  upon  them  ?— Thai 
Company  receive  by  means  of  the  teir 
trade^  in  the  prime  cost  of  the  goods,  and 
the  profit  upon  the  goods,  2|5d9,000/.  a 
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year ;  in  like  manner  the  Company,  by 
iheir  investmefnt  of  piece  goods,  realising 
the  prime  cost  and  the  profit,  after  de- 
ducting the  castoms,  charges,  and  freight, 
receive  967,000/. ;  and  by  raw  silk,  in 
like  manner,  they  would  realise  aboat 
477,000/. 

Upon  what  average  are  those  taken  ?— <• 
Upbn  the  actual  amount  of  the  last  year's 
sales,  they  are  rather  larger  than  the  sales 
of  former  years. 

Have  you  enumerated  all  the  articles  ? 
— There  are  other  articles  sold  at  the 
Company's  sales,  but  they  are  very 
trifling.. 

What  is  the  total  of  the  produce  in 
&gland  of  articles  sold  at  the  Company's 
sales  ?-^About  four  millions. 

Does  the  produce  of  the  articles  sold  at 
the  Company's  sales  amount  to  the  sum  of 
their  pecuniary  eni;agements,  as  stated  by 
you  ?— They  ull  short  nearly  300«000/. 

You  stated  yesterday,  that  the  produce 
of  the  articles  sold  at  the  sales  of  the  Com* 
pany  fell  short  of  their  pecuniary  engage- 
ments by  a  sum  amounting  nearly  to 
300,000/. ;  explain  the  cause  of  this  ap- 
parent difference  ? — ^Tbe  cause  I  conceive 
to  arise  from  the  very  large  drafts  that  will 
be  made  upon  the  Company  to  pay  in- 
terest upon  the  Indian  debt,  being  as 
stated  a  million  and  a  half  a  year ;  this 
sum  is  in  a  great  degree  new  ;  the  annual 
amount  perhaps  previous  to  this  period  has 
not  exceeded  500,000/.  for  interest,  and  it 
is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  con^mercial 
profits  of  the  Company,  or  any  thing  arising 
out  of  the  trade,  can  find  a  sum  to  pay  an 
annua]  sum  of  a  million.  In  answering 
the  question  I  did  not  advert  to  a  circum- 
stance that  I  ought;  in  showing  the 
amount  that  was  to  be  realized  from  the 
sales  of  the  articles  stated,  and  comparing 
that  with  the  -amount  that  the  Company 
would  be  called  upon  to  pay,  I  did  not 
advert  at  all  to  the  extra  quantity  of  goods 
that  ought  to  be  invested  in  :India,  in  con- 
sequence of  those  payments  being  trans- 
ferred from  India  to  England,  and  in  con- 
sequence of  that  circumstance  there  ap- 
peared to  be  that  deficiency ;  but  1  con- 
ceive if  we  could  find  vend  for  the  goods 
that  would  be  additionally  purchased  by 
those  funds  so  taken  there  would  be  no  de- 
ficiency, but  that  is  still  matter  of  doubt ; 
if  the  private  traders  under  new  regula- 
tions should  interfere  very  much  with  the 
Compstny's  regular  trade,  there  must  be  a 
deficiency,  I  conceive,  or  the  Company 
must  revert  lo  this  circumstance,  which 


will  certainly  be  highly  detrimental  to  the 
nation ;  they  must  be  obliged  to  reduce 
their  exports  of  the  raw  materials  of  the 
country,  and  the  woollens  of  the  country, 
in  some  degree)  they  cannot  afford  Co 
benefit  the  (:ountry  to  the  extent  tbey  have 
if  they  cannot  find  a  return  for  the  gooda 
they  send  out. 

Jambs  Deummond,  esq.  a  member  of  the 
House,  was  examined : 

Mr.  Imp^.]— You  were  a  supracargo  in 
the  East  India  Company's  service  at  Can* 
ton  }-^l  was  for  20  3'ear8. 

Did  your  situation  give  you  an  oppor- 
tunity of  being  well  acquainted  with  iba 
China  trade  f'^l  think  it  certainly  did. 

Did  it  also  give  you  an  opportunity  of 
being  well  acquainted  with  the  character 
and  dispositions  of  the  Chinese;  a»  well 
acquainted  as  it  is  possible  for  foreigners 
to  be,  trading  to  that  country  ? — Certainly, 
I  think  it  did ;  not  being  admitted  into 
that  country. 

Do  you  conceive  it  to  be  a  part  of  their 
character  to  be  extremely  jealooa  of 
strangers  ?— Particularly  so. 

Have  they,  in  consequence  of  that  jea- 
lousy, formed  any  regulations  for  the  pur- 
pose of  restraining  the  intercourse  of 
strangers  with  the  natives  of  that  country  ? 
•—There  are  various  regulations  of  the  go- 
vernment to  restrain  strangers  from  enter* 
inff  the  country,  as  also  to  keep  them  sob- 
ordinate  and  in  proper  order  during  the 
time  of  their  remaining  in  the  country. 

Are  there  likewise  restraints  laid  upon 
the  general  commerce  of  strangers  with 
China,  by  means  of  the  Hong  nercbaota  ? 
—So  far  there  are  restraints,  that  they  can 
deal  with  no  other  persona  than  the  Hong 
merchants,  a  body  established  by  the  go- 
vernment; and  strictly  speaking,  law- 
fully no  stranger  can  deal  with  any  other 
person  whatever. 

Have  the  goodness  to  state  to  the  Com- 
mittee in  what  manner  the 'Hong  mer- 
chants are  security  for  the  good  behaviour 
of  such  persons  as  trade  to  that  country  ? 
—Upon  the  arrival  of  any  foreign  abip  as 
the  port  of  Canton,  she  is  not  permitted 
either  to  land  or  to  have  any  intercooraa 
with  the  merchants  of  the  port,  until  soma 
one  of  the  Hong  merchants  becomes  res- 
ponsible, or,  as  it  is  termed,  security  Ibr 
the  ship ;  when  that  is  accepted  by  the 
government,  they  are  then  permitted  to 
land  their  cargoes,  and  to  deal  with  any 
one  of  those  Hong  mcrchanta  that  they 
think  proper. 
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Hafc  the  goodness  to  sUle  to  the  Com* 
tniitee  in  wntt  manner  in  Cdina  the  na- 
tives of  any  particular  nation  are  consi- 
dered as  responsible  for  the  acts  of  all 
others  of  that  nation  ?— -It  has  generally 
been  considered  by  the  supracargoes  resi- 
dent in  China,  that  the  chief  of  the  factory 
is  responsible  for  the  acts  of  all  those  per- 
sons belonging  to  his  nation,  though  I 
cannot  exactly  declare  positively  that  it 
^ould  be  considered  so  by  the  go?ern- 
ment ;  but  it  is  a  generally  received  opi-' 
nion,  and  certainly  in  more  instances  than 
one  the  government  have  declared,  that 
they  would  hold  the  chief  responsible; 
but  I  believe  it  has  never  been  brought  to 
a  trial  to  ascertain  whether  they  would  or 
oot. 

Under  such  circumstances,  is  it  very 
necessary  that  there  should  be  the  strictest 
controul  exercised  by  the  chief  over  all 
other  persons  of  his  nation  trading  to 
China  ? — I  should  consider  it  indixpensible 
fur  the  se(;urity  of  the  trade  with  China. 

Can  you  state  to  the  Committee  what 
are  the  principal  exports  from  this  coun« 
try  to  China  ?^Woo]Iens  and  metals,  I 
beiiere,  are  the  sole  exports  of  the  Com- 
pany ;  what  the  commanders  and  officen 
take  are  trifling  articles,  hardware,  Prus- 
sian blue,  skins  of  various  kinds,  and  ya- 
rious  other  trifling  articles  that  I  do  not  at 
present  recollect  \  b^t  metals  and  woollens 
are  the  principal  exports  from  this  country. 

Have  the  goodness  to  state  bow  long 
woollens  have,  to  any  great  extent,  been 
exported  from  this  country  to  China  2—1 
think,  to  any  great  extent,  the  woollens 
had  not«been  exported  from  this  country 
before  the  Commutation  Act  in  1785;  but 
since  that  it  has  been  an  increasing  trade ; 
at  times  however,  subject  to  check,  and 
the  quantities  obliged  to  be  reduced* 

Will  you  state  whether,  in  your  opinion, 
the  introduction  of  woollens  to  a  coiui- 
derable  extent  in  China«  has  or  has  not 
been  wholly  owing  to  the  exertions  of  the 
Company  ?— Entirely,  I  should  conteive ; 
and  unless  in  the  hands  of  one  individual, 
9r  in  the  hands  of  a  great  company,  it 
would  have  been  impossible  for  woollens 
ever  to  have  found  an  advantageous  sale 
in  China. 

Be  kind  enough  to  stale,  what  are  the 
difficulties  and  impedimenu  that  the  Com* 
pany  have  had  to  encounter,  in  intro- 
ducing the  sale  of  woollens  into  the  Chi- 
nese empire  ?-^The  Chinese  are  a  people 
▼er/much  addicted  to  their  own  customs 
•od  laanncrsi  disliking  change  extremely ; 


of  coane  every  Xkkm  artide  experiences 
considerable  difficulty  in  the  sale;  the 
Chinese  wearing  skins. and  their  own  mi^ 
nufictures,  which  suited  them  better,  ge* 
nerally  speaking,  before  the  introduction 
of  woollens;  they  at  first  did  not  purchass 
the  woollens  with  that  aridity  which  miglu 
perhaps  have  been  expected  from  the  su- 
periority of  the  manufacture ;  time,  how- 
ever, got  the  better  of  this  prejudice,  th« 
emperor  having  allowed,  at  the  time  of  the 
embassy,  the  court  dresses  to  be  made  of 
cloth,  they  became,  consequently,  mom 
general  in  their  wear  throughout  the  em« 
pire  ;  still  the  cost  being  very  consider- 
able, by  the  inland  transport  from  the 
southern  port  of  Canton  to  Pekin,  about 
12  or  1300  miles,  the  sale  has  experienced 
very  great  difliculty ;  the  coarser  clotb0« 
long  ells,  of  which  a  very  considera>b)* 

Jiuantity  are  used  in  China,  are  principally 
ur  the  lower  classes ;  the  prices,  being 
rather  beyond  what  they  can  aflbrd,  the 
sales  of  them  have  been  extremely  diffi- 
cult ;  they  have  often  remained  for  one 
or  two  years  in  the  warehouses  of  the 
Hong  merchants  totally  unsaleable;  I 
think  these  are  the  principal  difficulties 
which  the  Company  have  experienced  io 
introducing  the  woollens  into  China* 

Have  the  goodness  to  state  what  has 
been  the  natqre  of  the  contracts  with  the 
Hong  merchants,  by  means  of  which  the 
Company  have  forced  the  sale  of  woollen 
In  the' Chinese  empire?*— The  Company 
finding  it  difficult  to  dispose  of  their 
woollens  in  the  open  market,  as  was  usual 
in  trade,  have  found  it  expedient  to  make 
contracts  the  preceding  year  for  the  deli- 
very of  the  woollens  expected  in  the  en- 
suing ;  in  doing  this,  they  invariably  con- 
tract with  the  merchants  for  a  onantity  of 
tea,  equivalent  to  the  amount  of  the  wool* 
lens,  or  nearly  so ;  and  certainly  a  consi- 
derable advance,  perhaps,  is  allowed  to 
the  merchant  upon  the  teas,  as  an  induce- 
ment to  him  to  contract  for  the  woollens, 
by  which  the  Hong  merchant  was,  gene- 
rally speaking,  I  believe,  for  the  twenty 
vears  I  resided  in  Chioa,  nearly  common- 
ly,  or  almost  invariably,  a  loser. 

Do  you  know  whether  other  nations 
which  trade  to  China  have  endeavoured  to 
introduce  woollens  into  that  country?—* 
They  have ;  the  French,  the  Dut^h,  and  I 
think  the  Trieste  Company,  or  the  Ostend 
Company  (I  believe  it  was  qalled  the 
Trieste  Company),  have  all,  at  times,  im- 
ported woollens  into  China;  and,  except 
the  Dtttch^  I  think  the  whole  of  them  h^d. 
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given  op  the  trade  prior  to  their  exclnsioB 
from  the  port  of  Cantoo  u  the  eommeiice* 
VMtit  of  the  Freach  war. 
Cen  yoa  stale  what  is  the  reason  they 


liaTe  given  op  that  attempt  to  introduce 
woollens  ?•— I  conclude^  from,  its  being  a 
losing  concern. 

Have  the  goodneM  to  state,  v^hat,  or 
whereabouts,  is  the  amount  of  the  import 
•f  wootlens  from  this  coontry  to  China,  at 
this  time>  by  the  Company  i — 1  cannot 
speak  positively  since  I  left  China^  which 
is  six  yean  ago ;  but,  at  that  time,  it  was 
either  very  nearly,  or  perhaps  exceeding  a 
million  sterling. 

Have  the  goodness  to  state,  whether,  in 

{our  opinion,  the  confidence  the  Chinese 
ave  in  the  honour  of  the  Company  has 
not  been  one  great  cauae  of  the  successful 
kitroduction  df  woollens  into  that  country, 
I  meail  their  honour  and  honesty  with  re- 
spect to  the  quality  of  the  woollens  they 
introduce  ?— Most  undoubtedly  ;  and  as  a 
proof  of  it,  the  bales  of  woollens  pass 
throughout  the  empire  unopened  or  oneX* 
anvined  in  any  way  whatever,  when  having 
she  Company's  mark  on  them. 

Has  not  the  knowledge  which  private 
traders  have  of  the  confidence  of  the 
Chinese  in  the  marks  of  the  Company, 
induced  them  in  many  instances  to  forge 
those  marks  f — I  cannot  speak  positi^vely 
with  respect  to  individuals ;  but  I  think  I 
recollect,  that  at  one  stage  of  the  trad^, 
the  French  Company  did  attempt  it,  and 
introduced  a  considerable  numbef  ol  bales 
with  the  Company's  mark  upon  them  ;  it 
was  discovered r  however,  and  I  believe 
never  again  repeated. 

Do  yoo  know,  that  in  the  commence- 
ment of  the  woollen  trade  in  China,  the 
Company  sustained  eonsiiderable  losses  ?— 
As  fer  as  I  recollect,  from  the  records*  of 
the  Company,  certainly  they  did,  though 
ac  times  I*  heHeve  they  made  considerable 
pToAts  ;  particularly,  and  I  beiieve  I  may 
say  always,  upon  canHets ;  but  their  losses 
upon  long  elfs  have  at  times  been  very 
considerable,  to  the  amount,  1  believe,  of 
one^  two-,  and  three*  hundred  thousand 
pounds  a  year. 

Considering  these  losses  of  the  Com* 
pany,  is  it  your  opinion;  that  in  ttie  hands 
of  private  traders  that  importation  into 
China  could  possibly  have  succeeded' ^-^ 
Certainly  not ;  I  think  it  would  hvfii  been 
totally  impracticable ;  could  those  acoom* 
modations  not  have  been  affbrd^d  to  the 
Htong  menehants,  by  taking  pnyment  id* 
wm  and  by  the  wtVance*  ol  money  at 


periods  i^hen  the  Hong  merobttilts  were  in 
dIatreM,  f&t  the  purposie  of  conducting 
their  current  business,  end-  ht  the  pay- 
ment of  the  itnperial  duties,  which  lias 
been  the  practice  of  the  Company,  I 
firmly  believe  that  the  Hong  merchants 
never  would  have  consented  to  hare  taken 
the  Company's  woollens,  nor  conseqaemly 
would  they  h'avo  purchased  tli#tn  oif ,  indi* 
vidoals.  It  being  a  losing  conCerOi 

Be  kind  enough  to  state,  whether  private 
individuals  trading  to  ChinS,  would  not 
have  saved  to  a  very  large  atnonnt,  by 
importing  bullion  rather  than  woollens? 
—Taking  woollens  generally,  I  sboinid  say 
yes ;  caStflets  and  broad <«cloths^  perhaps, 
might  yield  a  profit,  but  certainly  long 
ells,  being  the  principal  part  of  the  ex- 
port of  woollens  from  tois  country,  and  by 
which  considerable  loss  has  been  sustain* 
ed ;  bullion  woold  have  been  a  very  con- 
sfderable saving  to  individuals  trading  with 
China. 

In  the  event  of   a  firee  trade  being 
opened  between  this  country  and  China» 
do-  not  ydu  think  that  one  of  the  effects 
woold  be  ta  establish  a  monopoly  in  tbe 
hands   of   the  Hong  merchants*   which 
woold  enable  them  in  a  great  measure,  to 
fix  tbe  prices  both  of  the  exports  and  im* 
ports  P-^My  opinion  on  that  point  is  per- 
fectly  decided ;  I  consider  that  a  free  trade 
with  China  would  produce  one  of  two  ef- 
fects, either  tbe  total  loss  of  thts  trade  from 
the  misconduct  of  the  seamen,  or  probably 
of  the  persons  conducting  the  trsfdejtself,  by 
the  exclusion  of  the  English  firom  the  port 
of  Canton  by  the  emperor,  or  that  the  pre« 
sent  advantages  derived  from  chat  trade 
would  be  lost  to  this  country,  and  thtown 
ikito  the  hands  of  the  Chinese ;  the  b<xiy 
of  Hong  merchants  are  already,  in  point 
>  of  fact>  a  monopoly,  being  appointed  by 
the  emperor  to  the  exclusive  trade  with 
foreigners ;    and  the'  mischief  that  might 
have  been- expected  to  result  from  such  a 
monopoly  has  only  been  prevented  by 
the  power  and  influence  of  rhe  Company, 
in  supporting  or  in  playfng  off  one  mer- 
chant against  another  ;  this  I  think  could 
not  happen  mhtrt  there  Were  a  variety  of 
interests,  and  no  combined  or  concentrated 
efforts  to  keep  the  Hong  merchnnu  io 
order ;   that*  the  Hong  merchants  finding 
no' general  or' combined  opposition  would, 
as  they  have' ft  in  their  power,  affix  prices 
both  to-the  imports  and  exports' of  China; 
that,  consequently,  the  woollen  trade  would 
be  tost,  as  it  wodd  no  longer  yield'  any 
profit ;  th»r  tko  tear  nlso  wonld'  eithet  bt 
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d^lerionit^,  •r  |h«  pricet  enlMiMed,  ■•  loi 
%»gif«  lo  Cbint  tbe  profiu  which  at  prtMut 
«r«  derired  by  the  Cooipany  tod  the 
country  at  largt* 

Yo«  have  Matady  that  iba  monopoly.  r<f 
iho  Hong  iDarchaBti  baa  been  cooaiaraeted 
by  iho  paver  aad  infloeaea  of  tha  Com- 
paay ;  do  yoo  think  tbat  tha  Hong  raer- 
cbaoiif  atpiPaient»  ara  willing  to  sobmit  to 
gmat  aacrifioat  la  aotnra  tha  lupport  and 
aid  of  the  Compan3r«tbeqaasttoa  raferriog 
to  comaMTcial  aacritce*  ?— I  ahonid  ihiak 
tbat  thay  woald  no  lonfpar  aobmit  to  com- 
maccial  cacrifiaos  than  aa  it  wat  profitable 
W  thaawelf  oi ;  tbat  tba  tmda  of  tba  Coot* 
pmny  afibriliog  tbam  a  profit,  tkt ]r  ara  ai 
Umt^  certainly  ready  to  OMfce  aacrifiipat  to 
iho  £ast  ladia  Companyy  and  inaariably 
haaa,  I  belie  va^lakWi  off  all  goods  aaaii  to 
Cbina  on  aKparimeot  by  the  Coinpaoy  9$ 
tba  priaaa  cott,  although  probably  in  tba 
B>ar|(at  tbay  taoaid  not  have  aald  for  ona 
hs^lf  their  Talue. 

Can  you  ataiA,  whether  tba  AaMriaana 
b»ve  not  attempted  to  inirodoea  mannfac* 
torei  into  Chine,  when  epacia  bae  bean 
acarcc  in  America  ?-«^I  thank  I  recollect, 
dvirii V  my  ri;Mdence  in  China,  severai  in- 
atAMCtrs  of  American  ahipi  impoiiing  tha 
wooUeaa  of  iIim  oottmr)^;  tha  adveotara, 
(kHwever,  not  turning  out  to  their  eipaola'- 
%io#i9  prikfitably,  it  has  not,  to  the  beU  of 
gay  knowledge,  atar  bneii  rapeatadhy  tba 
aa«a«  peraom. 

Cmi  yoa  state  wiheibar  waolleoa  ana  not 
aubjoct  iA  a  ^cry  heavy  doty  In  China  ?•«- 
Cwaiiala  pay  a  duly  of  ne aiiy  the  prime 
COM  in  this  canntry  ;  the  dtftiaa  on  broad 
aik>Ut  are  cansidersible,  I  thsidc ;  bat  I  do 
not  exactly  recollect  the  proportina  of 
long  oll«i  ijiiough  I  baliefife  the  duty  is  equal 
W  about  \2  or  i^  per  cenU 

Aa  tba  smaggliag  of  woeJUenainU)  Cbioa 
anight  be  highly  advanti^peons  to  indict* 
daids»  do  y«o  not  tbink,  that  in  tha  avaot 
of  a  ftaa  trade,  it  is  y^Qbabla  indiYidaals 
wonU  aadeaTonr  to  evade  the  Cbioeia 
dntioi^  and  amoggie  tham  into  tbat  conoo 
uy  ?-«-In  tha  alticia  of  camlets,  I  tbink 
Ihey  would ;  lar  until  the  regialations  of 
the  Caa^»w»y  wwro  exuemaly  rigid,,  there 
iraa  a  oensideraMa  ooattaband  trade  in 
their  own  ships  of  that  article ;  tod  which 
a^  tifoea*  fcom  dotactioni  hu  caaaed  very 
aariaaa  losiaa  to  tbs  aacnrity  ataacbanM  of 
the  ship  from  which  they  were  so  smug* 

Sad;  «ea«lyiodeedt«  tha  loasof  his  whole 
rttaiMb  i^nd  Of  en  to  lAw  risk  of  bis  life. 
You  hriva  staged  that  ofioers  of  the  East 
India  Company  kaaa  harafcmfaift  biioaa* 
(  VOL.  XXV. ) 
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gaged  in  the  smuggling  of  woollens  ^ 
hafo  the  goodnest  to  state,  whether  thn 
ffeneral  trade  to  China  was  endangered  by 
those  attempts  of  tha  officers  of  the  Com* 
pany  ?— In  some  degrre,  I  think  it  was  ; 
and  firaquent  repetitions  of  the  same  prac« 
ticas  might,  I  think,  have  lost  os  tha  trade 
altogether* 

«Siau  to  the  Committea  whether,  in 
your  opinion,  the  opening  of  the  trade 
between  this  country  and  China  would 
not  be  attended  with  a  riie  in  tha  price  of 
teas  in  China?— I  think  that  question  ia 
already  aoswared  in  a  former  reply,  where 
I  mentioned,  that  the  inevitable  conaei 
qoence  of  the  opening  of  the  trade  woML 
ha  tha  deterioration  uf  tha  tea,  or  an  en* 
hancement  of  its  price. 

Have  tha  gaodness  ta  state  to  the*  Com* 
mittee,  haw  it  has  happened  that  tl»e  mis« 
chiefs  you  apprehend  from  an  opeii  trado 
half  e  not  resulted  from  the  American  coau 
merce  with  China  ?-p»Tha  Americans,  I 
think,  have  reaped  the  advantages  of  tha 
East  India  Gampaay's  exclosivo  trade  to 
China;  tbat  by  tha  Company  esiaMii>hing 
an  annual  price  for  teas,  of  almost  every 
description,  those  wte  not  oliaii  daring 
that  season  increased  by  indivtdn«l  pur* 
chasers;,  but  in  those  articles  in  which  thn 
Company  do  not  trade,  and  which  form 
part  of  the  cargoes  of  the  American  ships, 
tha  pri«:aa  a^e,  i  halieva,  nearly  doubia 
firom  the  commencement  of  the  American 
trade  with  China. 

Have  the  goodnam  ta  alate^  whether 
upon  accasiona  of  the  rulas  of  trade  laid 
down  by  the  Cbinesa  having  been  in* 
fringed,  they  liave  not  thraalaimd  ta  ex* 
elude  the  lusgAisb  fvom  that  country  ?«» 
They  certsiaJy  bate  been  tbrantenad  with 
the  anger  of  the  emperor,  and  an  aschisioa 
from  the  port,  if  they  did  not  coulorm  ta 
ths  laws  and  regnlationa  ef  it. 

Do  you  think  tbat  the  opening  of  the 
trade  between  thia  country  and  China 
would,  in  ali  pvobsl)ility,  be  followed  by 
the  smaggliag  of  tea  into  this  country  ta  a 
cottMderabU  extent  ?<^I  conceive,  that 
certainly  the  opening  of  tba  trade  migtit 
give  greater  facilitiea  to  the  amugglinf{  of 
tew  ma  atpresent  exist ;  that  tha  sine  af 
the  ships  would  enable  thaaa  to  go  into 
any  of  tba  small  porta  of  tha  kingdom; 
and  moreover,  the  capiaina  af  tha  Coaa* 
paoy'a  ships  being  liable  to  dismissal  firom 
the  service,  if  going  into  any  part  what* 
soever  before  they  arrive  in  the  Oowna 
unless  by  consultation  of  their  officers  they 
can  prove  anabaolnta  arot  of  anojioraand 
(SY) 
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tremely  severe,  and  I  believe,  in  one  in- 
tance  alone  excepted  (ivbich  baa  occmred 
•ince  I  left  the  country)*  blood  for  blood 
has  been  invariably  required. 

Have  the  goodness  to  state,  whether 
blood  for  blood  is  not  required  in  cmmtm 
where  the  onlirderer  cannot  be  discovered  } 
— It  has  generally  been  supposed  so  ;  bat 
I  should  conceive  that  the  Chinese  are  too 
just  to  demand  \x,  if  they  were  aetiafied 
that  the  murderer  oould  not  be  discover- 
ed ;  although  it  might  be  difficult,  cer* 
tainly,  to  satisfy  them  upon  that  head. 

Has  not  the  trade  with  China  been  en* 
dangered  from  the  misconduct  of  the  sea- 
men in  the  Company's  service,  notwith« 
standing  the '  unremitted  exertion  of  the 
l^reat  power  tntrusCbd  to  the  Coropany'e 
servants  to  keep  them  in  order  ?— Very  fre- 
quently ;  and  scarcely  a  year  passed  dur- 
ing Oiy  residence  in  Chinai  in  which  the 
supracargoes  were  not  apprehensive  of 
being  embroiled  in  disputes  with  the  Chi- 
nese government,  in  consequence  of  the 
riotons  behaviour  and  misconduct  of  tho 
seamen  of  our  ship9- 

.  If  private  ships  were  permitted  to  go 
from  this  country  to  China,  without  the 
strong  controttling  power  of  the  Com- 
pany, do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to 
prevent  such  crimes  being  committed^ 
through  the  irregularities  of  the  British 
sailors,  as  would  endanger  and  interrupt 
the  trade  between  this  country  and 
China  ?— I  think  it  would  be  extremely 
difficult,  though  the  appointment  of  a 
consul  might,  in  some  measure,  remove 
those  difficulties,  by  his  having  a  con- 
trouling  power  over  all  British  seamen  in 
the  port. 

]>o  you  think  that  any  controuling 
power  which  could  be  granted  to  a  consol 
at  Canton  would  be  equally  eflfectual  with 
the  power  at  present  exercised  by  the 
Company,  either  for  the  protection  of  Bri* 
tish  subjects  trading  tP  that  country,  or 
restraining  them  from  misconduct  r^A 
consul,  not  possessing  the  commercial  m* 
floence  which  is  possessed  by  the  supra* 
cargoes  of  the  East  India  Company,  I 
think,  in  his  negociations  with  the  Uhi- 
nese  government,  which  are  invariably 
carried  on  through  the  merchants,  he 
would  not  have  the  Mme  advaniagrs  u 
are  at  present  possessed  by  the  sopracar* 
goes. 

Do  you  think  that  there  is  any  dif- 
ference between  British  and  American 
seamen,  as  to  their  conduct  in  the  ports 
of  Chim^  and  w  to  the  apprehensions  that 


cables^  of  course,  no  opportunities  to 
smuggling  are  afforded  to  them  prior  to 
the  if  arrival  in  the  Downs,  whereas  the 
coasts  in  both  channels  would  be  open  to 
the  ships  of  free  trade.         « 

The  tonnage  allotted  lo  the  captains 
and  officers  of  the  East  India  Company  is 
very  small  compared  with  the  whole  im* 
portaiion  from  China ;  is  it  not  ?«»-I  be- 
lieve the  allowances  to  captains  and  offi- 
cers  of  the  ships  are  nearly  a  hundred 
tons  in  each  ship ;  the  proportion,  of  course, 
will  depend  upon  the  size  of  the  ship. 

With  the  exception  of  the  tonnage  al- 
lowed xo  the  captain  and  officers,.do  you 
not  consider  the  cargoes  from  China,  under 
the  present  system,  as  entirely  secured 
against  smuggling  ?— I  should  think  that 
would  scarcely  require  an  answer;  the 
Company  are  so  much  beyond  every  charge 
of  being  engageji  in  any  practice  of  that 
kind,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  answer  that 
question  ;  certainly,  I  conceive  it  is  per- 
fectly secure. 

Do  not  you  consider  that  the  fear  of 
being  diitmissed  from  the  Company's  ser- 
vice, is  a  considerable  check  upon  smug- 
gling, even  with  respect  to  that  part  of 
the  tonnage  which  belongs  to  the  captains 
and  officers  of  the  Company  ? — I  certainli- 
think  it  is. 

»  Do  not  you  consider,  that  in  the  event 
of  a  free  trade,  the  increaae  of  the  number 
of  shtp9,  as  well  as  tbe  diminution  of  their 
size,  would  increase  the  danger  and  facili- 
tate the  operations  of  smuggling  ? — I  think 
my  former  answer  went  to  that  efiect; 
that  it  certainly  would. 

State  to  the  Committee,  whether  teas 
may  not  be  procured  at  Manilla,  and  in 
many  of  the  eastern  islands,  as  cheap  as  in 
China,  and  with  the  same  facility  ?— Cer- 
tainly ;  frequently  cheaper. 

The  duty  upon  tea  in  this  country  being 
05  per  cent,  do  you  not  think,  that  if  pri- 
vate traders  were  suffered  to  go  among 
the  eastern  islands,  it  is  probable  they 
might  be  induced  to  purchase  teas  with  a 
view  to  smuggling  them  into  this  country  ? 
—I  think  that  is  very  probable. 

Having  already  stated,  that  you  thought 
in  the  event  of  a  free  trade,  our  commerce 
with  China  might  be  endangered  by  the 
nii«behaviour  of  the  seamen  and  crews  of 
the  ships;  state  to  the  Committee,  whe- 
ther the  Chinese  lawi  respecting  homicide 
are  not  extremely  severe,  and  what  those 
laws  sre  p*— 1  believe  sir  George  Staunton 
could  have  answered  that  question  better 
than  myself;   in  facl»  the  laws  are  ex- 
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may  he  •nlerUined  of  irregolariiies  Ihat 
may  be  conmitted  by  ihem  ?— •!  think  my 
obienratioii  went*  doring  my  rasidcDce  in 
China,  to  tatitfy  myself  that  the  American 
seamen  were,  generally,  more  orderly  than 
the  seamen  of  oar  own  ships ; '  which  I 
certainly  ascribe  to  the  profits  of  the 
American  trade  being  very  considerable, 
«nabltng  the  proprietors  of  their  ships  to 
^ive  a  much  higher  pay  than  is  customary 
in  ships  from  this  country ;  and  not  un- 
freqaently,  I  believe,  the  seamen  have 
been  concerned  to  a  small  extent  in  the 
adventure;  this,  however,  may  vary  in 
the  event  of  a  war  with  America,  as  at 
present  happens,  when  her  navy  would 
acquire,  and  probably  obtain  her  picked 
seamen,  and  her  merchant  vessels  would 
tbeu  be  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  men 
of  worse  character,  as  I  believe  to  be  the 
case  with  respect  to  our  own  ships  at  the 
preaent  moment,  the  owners  of  our  own 
ships  being  frequently  obliged  to  take 
nea  from  gaols,  and  desperate  characters 
of  every  description,  for  the  purpose  of 
manning  their  ships  on  leaving  this 
cooptry. 

Have  the  goodness  to  state  to  the  com- 
mittee what,  in  your  opinion,  has  been  the 
caose  that  the  China  trade  has  been  so 
lucrative  to  the  Americans  ?— I  should 
Gooaider*  that  the  advantages  which  they 
may  have  derived  from  that  trade,  have 
been  very  much  owing  to  their  being  eoa- 
bled  to  carry  it  on  with  bullion. 

Hub  not  the  circumstance  of  the  wars  in 
Europe,  likewise,  contributed  extremely 
lo  enhance  their  profits,  on  account  of 
their  facilities  in  supplying  the  Continent  ? 
«-For  several  years  prior  to  my  leaving 
China,  the  Americans  were  in  the  habit 
of  having  three  or  four  ships  annually  des* 
lined  to  the  ports  of  Europe,  for  the  sup- 
ply, I  presume,  of  the  Dutch,  and  of  all 
the  north  of  Europe;  and  of  which,  at  the 
restoration  of  peace,  oral  present,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  war  with  Great  Britain^ 
.they  will  certainly  be  deprived. 

If  private  ships  from  this  country  were 
permitted  to  go  without  restraint  to  the 
eastern  islands,  do  you  apprehend  atroci- 
ties might  be  conunitted  by  private  ad- 
venturers in  those  extensive  seas»  where 
there  are  no  European  settlements,  that 
might  injoriB  the  natives  and  afiect  the 
British  character  ?-*!  think  it  not  impro- 
bable that  it  might  be  so,  from  the  variety 
of  characters  which  certainly  would  en- 
gace  in  a  trade  of  that  nature. 

Have  any  instances  of  such  atrocitiea. 
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committed  in  other  parU  of  the  world, 
come  to  your  knowledge,  as  to  have  led 
you  to  form  the  opinion  you  have  stated 
in  your  last  answeri-^Reports,  certainly, 
have  been  cifculated  in  China,  at  different 
times^  of  the  misconduct  of  some  of  our 
smaller  vessels  trading  in  the  skin  trade  to 
the  north  weu  coast  of  America,  6f  the 
truth  of  which,  however,  1  can  bring  no 
positive  proof,  although,  I  believe,  that  at 
the  time  I  bad  reason  to  suppose  they 
were  hot  altogether  groundless. 

From  your  knowledge  of  the  China 
trade  and  .the  Chinese  character,  are  yoia 
of  opinion  that  the  present  system,  under 
which  it  is  carried  on,  is  the  most  sdvan- 
ta^eous  and  safe  for  this  country  ?— I  con- 
ceive, that  any  person  acquainted  with 
China  cannot  have  a  doubt  of  Us  being 
more  adrantageoos  to  Great  Britain  that  it 
should  be  continued  on  its  present  system. 

CExammed  by  tke  Commiitee,) 

Have  vou  any  acquaintance  with  the 
nature  of  the  trade  that  has  been  carried 
on  between  the  north* west  coast  of  Ame- 
rica and  China? — I  think  I  have. 

Are  you  of  opinion  that  an  advantage- 
ous traroc  could  be  carried  on  circuitoosly 
from  this  country,  taking  the  north  west 
coast  of  America,  in  the  first  instance, 
and  thence  prosecuting  the  adventure  to 
China  or  India  ?•»!  believe  that  varioua 
speculations  have  been  entered  into  from 
this  country  to  the  north  west  coast  of 
America,  and  which  have  ended  either  in 
China  or  India,  and  seldom,  I  believe,  to 
the  advantage  of  those  concerned  ;  and  I 
know  of  no  instance  where  it  has  been 
repeated  a  second  time  by  the  same  per* 
son  or  persona. 

Was  not  that  experiment  made  by  a 
Mr.  Cox,  who  had  been  long  resident  in 
China,  and  mu«t  have  been  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  most  advsntageous  mode 
of  carrying  it  on  ?— >I  should  have  said  in 
my  former  answer,  that  there  was  also  s 
direct  trade  from  China  to  the  north  west 
coaat  of  America,  and  whichi  1  believe, 
was  carried  on  for  several  years  in  the  in^ 
fancy  of  the  trade,  and  was  then,  I  be- 
lieve, profitable;  Mr.  Cox  certainly  went 
from  this  country  or  from  Sweden,  in  a 
vessel  under  Swedish  colours,  to  the  north 
west  coast  of  America,  and  was  I  believe, 
perfectly  acquainted  with  that  trade,  but 
I  do  not  believe  that  he  persevered  in  it, 
or  those  with  whom  he  was  concerned  ; 
he  died  ahortly  after  his  arrival  in  China : 
I  do  not  believe  that  that  trade  was  cont^ 
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nued  by  liis  partners^  or  by  tbose  concern* 
fed  with  hitn.-- Mr.  Cos  was  long  a  resi- 
dent tn  China;  he  was  ordered  bonie»  not 
being  prrmiued  10  remain  there ;  he  then 
foand  it  necessary  to  obtain  a  foreign  pro« 
lection,  to  enabfe  him  to  reside  in  that 
country,  and  went  out  to  China  by  the 
north,  west  coast  of  America. 

May  not  tea  be  obtained  from  other 
ports  of  China,  tbroagh  Chinese  jonks,  at 
inferior  charges  to  those  paid  at  Canton? 
—I  think  they  might,  as  not  being  subject 
to  the  same  export  duty  by  the  Chinese 
junks,  to  which  they  are  when  laden  on 
fdreign  or  European  ships. 

Do  you  know  the  average  quantity  of 
British  lin  imported  by  the  Company  into 
China  f — I  believe  it  has  been  about  300 
tons,  but  1  cannot  charge  my  memory  to 
atate  the  exact  quantity. 

Do  you  know  the  average  quantity  of 
copper  ?—> I  think  copper  for  several  years 
has  not  been  imported  by  the  Company ; 
copper  made  into  small  sticks  to  imitate 
the  Japan  copper,  was  for  a  time  imported 
into  Chini,  and  I  do  not  exactly  recollect 
wh^n  it  was  given  up,  but  I  believe  it  has 
been  discontinued  for  some  years. 

Do  you  know  whether  tin  is  not  brought 
from  Banca  to  China,  by  Chinese  junks 
and  other  conveyances  ? -^We  had  very 
imperfect  means  in  China  of  ascertaining 
the  importations  by  the  Chinese  junks,  for 
they  belong  to  a  variety  of  ports  in  the 
empire,  and  they  are  under  a  difiisrem  de- 
partment of  the  customs  from  what  the  fo- 
reign trade  is,  and  therefore,  we  have 
never  been  able  to  obtain  any  correct 
statement  of  their  imports  or  exports; 
with  respect  to  the  importation  by  British 
or  other  ships,  I  believe,  for  several  years, 
it  has  been  very  triHing,  but  I  cannot  say 
to  what  extent. 

MyMCO  Dick,  esq.  was  called  in,  And 

examined : 

Mr.  Gronf.]— Were  yon  not  maAy  yeari 
s  civil  servant  to  the  East  India  Company, 
mt  Madras?— -I  wasj  I  resided  for  four 
years  upon  my  first  arrival  in  India  at  the . 
presidency  of  Madras;  afterwards  for 
about  20  years  in  the  Northern  circara.— 
For  many  years  I  was  an assistantin  the 
commercial  department,  and  afterwards 
a  commercial  resident.— I  was  for  about 
ten  years  a  member  of  the  board  of 
trade  at  Madras,  and  superintended  the  in- 
vestments generally ;  i^y  actual  residence 
in  India  was  35  years.-*!  went  out  in  the 
year  17d9,  with  %  specific  appointment  aa 


member  of  the  board  of  Umie,  stod  genenl 
superintendent  of  investment. 

Had  you  not  ample  epptmonitiea  of 
gaining  a  knowledge  of  the  comnetciai 
concerns  of  the  Company  onder  the  Ma* 
dras  presldenc}*  ^— I  certainly  hed  ampl^ 
opporttinities ;  whether  I  estSKrtly  profited 
by  them  I  cannot  preaome  to  say. 

Is  there  not  a  large  qaentity  of  piece 
goods  provided  In  the  Hortbero  circars  for 
the  investment  of  the  Coonpany  ?— A  very 
large  one ;  the  principal  part*of  the  Ma- 
dras investment  is  proTided  in  tbe  Nor« 
thern  clrcars. 

Give   a  aommary  deacription  of  tha 
mode  in  which  the  inteattnent  is  ordtoa- 
rily  provided  on  the  coast  of  CorMiandel? 
->-«The  investment  originates   Ijn   nn  order 
from  this  country  from  the  coort  of  direct 
ton  generally,  specifying  the  qoanf tty  ef 
goods  required  from  each  of  the  ciMnmer- 
cial  factories,  accompanied  by  tile  obaer* 
rations  ot  buyers  in  this  coonUry  npon  the 
gooda  imported  in  the  precediog  year; 
this  indent,  after  being  rcTievred  by  go* 
vemment  ia  transmitted  to  the  board  ef 
trade,  a  board  compoaed  of  some  eflfae 
Company's  cif  il  servanu,  who  have  osa- 
ally  served  for  a  considerable  time  ie  the 
commercial, department:  thia  board  makes 
a  calculation  of  the  sums  reautred  for  the 
provision  of  the  goods  aHottea  to  each  ht^ 
tory.    The  commercial  facioriea*  on  the 
coaat  are  1 1  in  number,  where  gooda  of  a 
peculiar  description,  are  provided,  soma 
of  one  kind  at  otfe  factory,  and  another 
kind  at  another ;  an  indent  in  eonformit^ 
to  the  orders  of  the  court  of  directors  li 
forwarded  to  each  factory :    when  I  left 
India)  about  four  years  ago,  it  was  esttma* 
ud,  that  all  the  factories  were  capable  of 
producing  gooda  to  the  amount  of  ^4  lacks 
of  pagodasi  or  a  million  sterling ;  the  de- 
mand has  been  from  five  lacks  to  24>  lacki» 
in  conformity  to  the  aalea  in  this  country, 
whether  a  greater  or  a  lesser  demand. 
The  order  lo  a  factory  is  accompsnied 
with  a  credit  on  the  revenue  treasuries  in 
its  neighbonrhpod,  to  the  extent  of  the  in« 
dent,  to  be  paid  b}r  instalments.  .  Tfa« 
mode  of  providing  the  investment  at  the  difr 
ferent  factories  rariea ;  at  some  it  is  by  ef* 
tive  agency :  where  the  weavers  are  not  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  factory,  the  native  ageoti 
are  required  lo  perform  the  boslDess,  who 
receive  a  certain  per  centage,  I  believe 
five  per  cent,  which  oovera  the  expense  of 
conveying  the  money  to  the  different  sta* 
tions,  bringingthe  goods  in,  and  their  riikol 
baddebti;  the  native  ageo^  for  that  i«ii# 
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wilt  tiiid«rlftke  to  HMt  the  Cooiptny  from 
All  risk.  At  oth«rt  italtont  agtin,  where 
the  manofkctiirefs  sre  more  wiihiti  reach, 
Advtficet  are  made  immediately  to  the 
tnaaefactariitg  wettert  2  and  it  it  not  an- 

^  tiMial  for  perhaps  t  viUage,  where  a  hun* 
dred  weafert  are  collected,  to  become 
eecarity  for  each  Ibr  the  performance  of 
their  engagementa:  the  goods  adtanced 
to  them  in  the  fint  inttance,  it  ge« 
nermlly  about  a  quarter,  not  more  than 
a  quarter,  sooietimei  lem  than  the 
amoant  of  the  wnole  sum  of  the  quantity 
of  goodi  reooired ;  thta  adttnce  ia  re* 
tained  in  the  hindn  of  the  wetref,  tmtil  his 
engagement  is  completed,  that  is  to  say, 
antil  three-foorlht  of  the  qnantity  are  de- 
lirered;  he  is  paid,  for  etery  piece  he 
brings  in,  in  the  intermediate  period,  ketfp^ 
ing  the  original  adtanee  in  his  hands  till 
three*fotirths  are  delirered  ;  the  original 
adtance  If  then  worked  op ;  the  goods 
are  eontracted  for  upon  certain  sam- 
ples, or  musters,  as  we  generally  call 
them ;  there  is  a  standard  price,  which 
eeldom  varies,  for  goods  of  the  first  qaA- 
lily ;  and  upon  deli? ery  and  Inspection, 
when  the  piece  or  pieces  are  found  not 
exactly  equal  to  the  standard  muster,  they 
are  red  need  to  a  lower  namber,  with  the 
difference  of  5  per  cent,  between  each 
number,  that  is  to  say,  5  percent,  is  given 
less  for  No.  H  than  No.  1.  There  are  four 
aombers^  and  in  the  coarter  asMrtments 
we  have  a  dass  called  rejected  goods, 
which  are  generally  15  and  90  per  cent, 
cheaper  than  No.  l.  The  rejected  gomis 
are  under  three  diflferent  heads ;  rejected 
from  deficiency  in  length,  rejected  from 
deficiency  in  breadth,  and  rejected  from  a 
great  inferiority  in  quality.  By  taking  in 
the  Rjected  goods,  it  has  been  found  lat- 
terly It  relieTes  the  wearer  from  the 
necessity  of  going  about  the  country 
to  sell  *good!«  which  are  of  inferior  qua- 
lity, and  these  coming  to  this  country 
under  the  head  of  rejected  goods,  the 
boy<;r  knows  what  he  is  doing,  and  finds 
it  as  much  worth  his  while  to  boy  such 
goods  being  at  an  inferior  price,  as  those 
of  a  standard  quality.    The  goods,  after 

*  being  teceived  at  the  factory,  are  gene- 
rally bleached  at  the  station  where  they 
ere  manufactured ;  they  are  consigned  to 
the  presidency  as  opportonities  occur, 
where  they  undergo  an  examination  by 
the  board  of  trade,  and  erery  tenth  bale 
is  examined  piece  by  piece,  and  the  ob« 
■ervation  upon  the  bale  is  transmitted, 
wtthoat  lesa  of  tlmoi  to  the  different  lac- 


loriei  where  they  were  mennfitcHired,  Ift 
order  to  correct  any  defect  that  may  ap* 
pear  upon  this  second  examination  ;  and 
as  a  check  upon  the  commercial  resident, 
the  commercial  resident  is  allowed  a  pe^ 
centage  apon  the  protision  of  his  goods, 
consequently,  he  has  no  interest  in  lower* 
ing  the  price,  but  the  contrary,  the  btghet 
the  price  is,  the  more  the  per  ceniilgc  : 
he  has  no  interest  in  making  a  hard  bar-< 
gain  with  the  manefacturer,  because  the 
more  money  he  inrests,  the  greater  is  bH 
gain ;  and  In  my  experience,  I  bate  ntnst 
found  ft  difficulty  in  pre?ailing  upon  th^ 
weavers  to  receive  the  Company's  money, 
the  diflicuhies  have  always  occurred  at  the 
settlement  of  the  accoent. 

Are  the  weavers  compelled  to  enter  intd 
engagements  with  the  Company  ?— On 
the  contrary,  it  is  considered  the  greatest 
grievance  that  can  occur  to  the  country, 
the  secession  of  the  Company's  invest* 
ment;  it  diflbsM  happiness  throughoot 
the  country,  as  promoting  the  circulation 
of  money,  which  they  could  not  othetwtse 
etMain ;  the  thread  is  generally  spun  by 
the  females  of  the  cultivating  cast  of  inha* 
bitants,  and  consequently  it  circniates  very 
widely  throughout  the  country  the  money 
advanced  on  account  of  the  investment. 

Will  you  say  whether  the  Madras  go* 
vernment  has  enacted  regulations  of  a  na- 
ture to  protect  the  weavers  against  any 
oppression  on  the  part  of  the  commercial 
resident  or  his  assistants  ?— The  Madrae 
government  have  enacted  regulations  of 
the  most  lil>eral  kind,  extremely  well  cal« 
culated  to  protect  the  weavers  against  the 
possibility  of  oppression,  were  they  not 
capable  of  protecting  themselves. 

Were  the  weavers  to  sefler  any  oppres- 
sion from  the  commercial  resident  or  his 
assistants  or  agents,  by  any  act  either  di« 
rectly  at  variance  with  the  letter  of  the 
regulations  in  question,  or  inconsistent 
with  their  spirit,  can  yon  say  whether 
complaints  would  probably  be  preferred 
by  the  flofleren  to  the  Rovernment  ?*-.I 
have  no  doubt  they  woiiTd  ;  but  1  speak 
more  from  opinion  than  actual  obaerva* 
lion,  because  those  regulations  are  of  se 
recent  a  date,  that  I  have  hardly  expo* 
rienced  their  operation,  it  is  only  withia 
these  few  years ;  indeed  they  were  hardly 
promulgated  when  I  left  Madras. 
*  Comparing  the  situation  of  the  laboarin|( 
I  weavers  with  that  of  the  ether  labonring 
clasaes  of  the  Indian  population,  which,  if 
either,  hu  the  advantage  in  point  of  com« 
ibrt  ?«— Tbe  weaver  has  the  means  of  l>cing 
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more  comfortable,  bat  he  has  generally  a 
very  diisipated  luro  of  mind,  and  squan- 
ders away  with  very  little  consideration 
'  bis  gains;  they  are  very  macb  addicted 
to  gaming,  and  cock-figbting«  particularly, 
is  a  very  favourite  amu(tement»  upon  which 
they  stake  almost  every  thing  belonging 
to  them. 

•  Do  you  conceive  that  these  habits  of 
dissipation  arise  from  any  defect  in  the 
existing  commercial  system  of  the  Com* 
pafiy  ?— 'They  are  habits  of  very  old  date ; 
they  do  n«it  ari^  out  uf  any  particular  sys- 
tem; the  business  of  the  Company  has 
added  very  much  to  their  comfort  if  they 
would  avail  themselves  of  it. 

You  have  stated  in  a  former  answer,  that 
the  weaving  classes  in  India  have  the 
means  of  living  more  comfortably  than 
the  other  labouring  classes  of  that  coun- 
try  ;  what,  in  point  of  comfort,  is  the  ge* 
neral  state  of  the  Indian  peasantry,  as 
compared  with  the  situation  of  the  pea- 
santry in  European  countries  ?— From  my 
observation,  they  are  more  comfortable  in 
^"^w^  respect ;  their  wants  are  fewer,  and 
they  have  the  means  of  gratifying  those 
vaiits  much  more  within  their  reach.— 
Labour  is  cheap,  and  so  are  also  their  rice 
and  provisions  of  every  description  in 
proportion. 

Do  the  wages  of  labour  which  the  Indian 
people  receive,  fully  supply  their  wants  ? 
«— Fully ;  the  wages  vary  very  much  in 
different  parts  of  the  country ;  for  instance, 
^t  the  presidency,  where  labour  is  dear, 
provisions  are  also  dearer  than  in  the  in- 
tenor  ;  the  one  seems  to  resulate  the  other 
in  all  parts  of  the  country  I  have  been  in. 

During  your  experience,  have  yoa  ob- 
served whether  any  change  either  in  the 
way  of  improvement  or  otherwise,  has 
taken  place  in  the  condition  of  that  part 
of  the  native  population  who  are  employed 
by  the  Company?— I  think,  generally, 
their  situation  has  improved ;  but  speaking 
particularly  oCthe  manufacturers,  it  isim- 
po^ible  to  a  great  degree  to  improve  their 
situation ;  for  instance,  a  weaver  af^er 
getting  his  advance,  resorts  to  the  weekly 
markets  all  over  the  country  to  procure 
materials  for  his  web,  and  after  having 
procured  what  he  thinks  will  be  requisite 
for  the  piece  of  cloth  in  his  loom,  he  too 
often  expends  what  may  remain  in  a  cock- 
fight, or  any  other  gambling  game  that  is 
to  be  found  in  the  market. 

Can  you  state  whether  there  are  any 
native  merchants  at  Madras,  or  in  the 
Northern  Cir^ari,  who  would  be  able  to 


provide  for  private  traders  such  an  invert* 
ment  as  the  Company  procurer— Private 
traders  wouki  find  in  every  village,  agenls 
perfectly  prepared  to  receive  their  naooey 
at  all  times;  but  I  think  the  private  agent 
would  generally  be  disappointed  in  his 
expectation  of  goods  of  standard  quality; 
when  they  were  delivered  he  would  find 
them  very  inferior  to  what  he  expected  ; 
it  is  the  study  of  the  commercial  servants, 
and  their  only  labour  almost,  to  prevent 
and  to  counteract  the  abuses  of  the  native 
agents  when  they  are  employed  as  well 
as  the  manufacturers. 

What  is  the  nature  of  the  abases  to 
which  you  allude?-— The  nature  of  the 
abuses  is  furnishing  goods  of  a  quality  very 
inferior  to  the  standard  on  which  tl>e  con- 
tract  was  made. 

Do  yon  mean  to  imply  that  the  mana- 
facturers  would  seek  an  unfair  advantagein 
dealing  with  private  traders  ?— •Certainly, 
they  would  take  every  opportunity  of  im* 
posmg  upon  the  uninformed. 

Are  such  piece-goods  as,  the  CooBpany 
import,  to  be  purchased  in  India  ready 
made,  or  without  previous  arrangement  ?— 
It  frequently  occurs  that  the  private  agent 
tempts  a  weaver  to  sell  from  his  loom  at 
an  increased  price,  the  goods  that  he  has 
previously  manufactured  with  the  Com- 
pany's money,  and  by  their  order  a  pre- 
vious advance  is  uniformly  required; 
unless  the  private  agent  can  find  bis  way 
into  the  manufacturing  villages,  and  olf- 
tain  there  goods  by  giving  an  advaiBce  of 
price,  it  is  impossible  to  provide  an  in* 
vestment  to  any  extent. 

Can  yon  state  whether  In  the  intervals 
of  regular  employment  in  the  business  of 
weaving,  the  weavers  betake  themselves 
to  other  means  of  providing  themselves 
with  subsistence  \ — Certainly  they  have 
other  meims  of  subsistence;  they  some* 
times  turn  cultivators,  and  the  roanufac* 
ture  of  cloths,  for  the  use  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, gives  them  employment  to  a  certain 
extent,  so  far  the  population  benefits,  and 
they  can  provide  those  cloths  much 
cheaper ;  the  Company's  investment  tends 
to  increase  the  price  of  labour  and  the  rate 
of  every  thing  of  which  a  piece  of  cloth  is 
composed. 

Can  yon  state  whether  the  weavelrs  in 
India  form  a  distinct  class  or  cast  ?— Cer* 
tainly  no  man  becomes  a  weaver  who  is 
not  born  a  weaver,  whose  father  was  not  a 
weaver  before  him.  There  are  two  classes 
of  weavers,  they  are  perfectly  distinct 
from  the  other  classes  of  inhaobtnts,  aa 
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nach  10  u  the  Brabmta  and  the  Sooder. 

Doet  H  ever  happen,  that  persone  not 
l>om  weavers  betake  themieWet  to  the 
cmpldyment  of  wea? ing  ?*— It  very  rarely 
happcni;  in  all  mv  experience  I  never 
knew  an  instance  of  iu 

Were  the  commercial  system  of  the 
Company  entirely  superseded,  would  yon 
consider,  sach  an  event  as  advantageous  to 
the  weaving  classes  of  India  ?«-*!  think  it 
would  be  ruinous  to  the  weaving  classes. 

(Exammed  by  the  Committee.  J 

Are  all  persons  born  weavers  employed 
•a  such  ?— If  they  can  find  employment 
AS  weavers,  certainly  they  would  go  to  no 
other  trade ;  they  are  sometimes  from  ne- 
coMiiy  obliged  to  take  to  labour  in  the 
field;  but  a  person  born  a  weaver  will 
naturally  become  a  weaver  if  he  can  find 
employment. 

Is  there  not  a  very  large  proportion  of 
the  persons  so  born  weavers  employed  in 
agricultural  pursuits  ?— I  hardly  know  an 
instance  of  a  weaver  taking  to  any  other 
employment,  except  from  positive  neces- 
aity,  from  a  stoppage  of  the  Company's 
investment,  or  from  some  other  cause. 

Have  not  the  Company's  investments  of 
piece-goods  from  Msdras  at  times  been 
auspended ' — Yes,  in  my  time  frequently ; 
during  a  former  war  there  was  no  invest- 
ment, I  think  from  1780  until  1787  ;  for 
seven  or  eight  years  there  was  no  invest- 
ment at  all,  and  very  great  distrcM  was 
the  consequence.— There  have  been  nere- 
ral  occasions  in  which  they  were  suspend- 
ed, but  I  cannot  exactly  remember  dates; 
but  during  the  war  with  Hyder  Ally  par- 
ticularly.— ^The  last  war,  when  the  cap- 
ture of  Seringapaiam  took  place,  was  of  so 
abort  duration,  that  the  investment  was 
very  soon  renewed:  the  investment  has 
been  suspended  at  various  times  during 
my  residence  in  India ;  the  records  of  the 
Company  would  best  shew  the  periods. 

Was  any  difiiculty  found  in  reviving  the 
investment,  when  the  Madras  government 
were 'disposed  so  to  do  ^— >Certainly,  great 
difficulties  were  experienced  at  the  outset, 
but  those  in  the  course  of  time  were  re- 
moved ;  the  weavers  for  a  time  beibg  un- 
accustomed to  make  goods  of  standard 
quality,  were  less  attentive  to  their  busi- 
nesa  -than  when  the  investment  was  mi* 
formly  provided ;  the  commercial  servants 
having  less  experience,  were  lets  calcu- 
lated to  check  the  abuses  that  creep  into 
theprovision  of  an  investment. 

What  ia  iha  state  of  the  pecuniary  cir* 
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cumstances  of  the  weavers,  generally, 
under  the  Madras  presidency  ?^— As  com- 
fortable as  their  dissipated  habits  will 
admit. 

What  may  they  earn  mqntbl^  each  ?— 
The  investment  is  profided  from  Capa 
Comorin  to  Ganjam,  a  distance,  I  believe, 
of  1,500  miles,  where  the  price  of  labour 
varies  so  much  from  the  price  of  provi- 
sions  being  higher  or  lower,  that  it  is  im« 
possible  to  say,  distinctly,  what  a  weaver 
earns  monthly;  butfrommyownobierva- 
tions  I  can  state,  that  a  weaver  is  more 
comfortable  in  his  circumstances  than  the 
other  classes  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  same 
level. 

Cannot  you  form  an  opinion  of  the  pro* 
bable  amount  earned  by  the  weavers  ge- 
nerally ?— >No,  I  cannot ;  but  I  am  per« 
suaded  that  it  Is  equal  to  a  comfortable 
subsistence ;  the  price  of  labour  in  diffe- 
rent places  varies  so  much,  I  cannot  speak 
to  the  sum ;  but  it  is  their  own  fault  if 
they  are  in  want  when  the  Company's  in* 
vestment  is  on  foot. 

What  is  the  penalty  attached  to  a 
breach  of  contract  with  the  Company,  on 
the  part  of  the  weavers  ?— The  penalty  al« 
tached  is  the  reduction  of  price ;  if  he  de« 
livers  his  goods  agreeable  to  the  samplo 
be  gels  a  higher  price,  if  they  are  inferior 
of  course  he  gets  less;  hut  it  is  imposHible 
that  a  weaver  can  work  to  a  positife  loss, 
as  he  has  seldom  any  property  of  his  own, 
and  depends  almost  entirely  upon  the  ad* 
vances  that  are  made  to  hini. 

Then  is  the  Committee  to  understand 
that  the  weavers  have  the  means  of  a  com- 
fortable subsistence  for  themselves  and 
families  only,  and  nothing  beyond  thai  ? 
«— Tbey  will  not  suffer  themselves  to  hate 
much  beyond  that,  for  it  is  generally  dis* 
sipated  in  various  ways ;  any  thing  that 
they  get  l>eyond  their  subsistence  is  lost 
in  cock-fighting  or  in  some  other  gambling 
game. 

Is  it  usual  to  place  peons  over  the 
weavers  to  quicken  their  deliveries    .of 

goods  ?— I  believe  that  is  admitted  by  tho 
Regulations,  but  very  seldom  practised ; 
because  it  woufd  be  unavailing,  it  would 
be  taking  from  the  weaver  the  money 
given  to  oim  ;  for  a  peon  never  goes  to 
the  house  of  a  native  without  a  commission 
at  the  same  time  to  exact  a  sum  equal  to 
the  expenditure  for  his  daily  food,  com* 
monly  called  batta. 

.  What  is  the  usual  sum  so  exacted  per 
diem  ?*>It  is  impdiMible  to  say,  because  il 
varies ;  in  diffiirent  parts  of  the  coimtry  it 
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is  cqail  perhapft  to  •  ster  of  rice»  and  liiat 
TariM  in  price  to  much ;  it  U  a  balfponny 
in  one  place,  a  peony  in  another,  and  three- 
pence in  another,  perhaps. 

Can  you  inform  the  Committee  of  the 
nature  of  the  spiontng  bosioesa  in  those 
coantries  where  so  many  piece-goods  are 
made*  how  the  thread  is  prepared  ? — ^The 
thread  is  prepared,  generally,  by  the  fe* 
male  popalation  at  large,  by  the  poorer 
classes  of  females,  by  the  purchase  of  cot- 
ton at  their  weekly  markets,  and  aelltng 
the  produce  of  the  labour  of  the  week  at 
the  sacceediog  market ;  this  is  done  in  so 
simple  a  stile,  and  with  ao  much  attention 
to  economy,  that  the  weaver,  perfectly  well 
acquainted  with  the  price  of  the  raw  ma- 
teria], seldom  aiFords  to  the  apinner  more 
than  he  thinks  a  just  return  lor  the  lahoar 
of  the  week ;  and  that  matter  is  so  well 
understood  «monc  the  weavers,  generally, 
that  no  weaver,  for  the  sake  of  getting  a 
larger  quantity  of  thread,  will  outbid  his 
neiglibour  in  the  purchase  of  it ;  but  the 
business  of  spinning  ciivnlnt^s  the  money 
advanced  for  investment,  throughout  the 
ooontry,  amenget  the  description  of  peo* 
pie  most  in  need  of  it,  the  females  of  the 
families  of  cultivators,  the  lower  classes  of 
inhabitaBts ;  it  js  a  great  resource. 

Have  not  the  females  of  "decayed  fami- 
lies, who  have  little  means  ^  employ in^p 
themselves  from  the  secluded  nature  of 
their  Uves,  recoune  likewise  to  this  mode 
of  assisting  theamelves  ?<-*-They  Otftainlf 
have,  and  it  is  the  i^reat  measis  of  giving 
subsistence  to  the  lowest  clssses  of  iaba^ 
bitants,  and  ihev  perhaps  snSer  more  than 
the  weaver  in  the  times  nf  suspension  of 
tfie  investment ;  I  consider  the  prnvision 
of  the  Company's  investment  to  be  a 
Ueming  very  generally  difiossd  through 
the  country,  and  depriving  them  of  it, 
would  he  depriving  them  almost  of  the 
means  of  living  in  certaio  seasons 

Dojrou  not  conceife  this  species  of  ma- 
nafecture,  the  spinning,  not  only  to  extend 
very  generslly  thuough  those  couptries, 
hut  to  employ  a  very  great  numt>er  of  the 
females  of  the  country ?«-^Very  great; 
speaking  of  the  part  of  the  oonniry  where 
I  have  long  been,  nimost  ^very  female  of 
tlte  lower  dames  earns  more  or  lem  in  the 
eourse  of  a  week  by  spinaiog- 

What  shoold  you  think  of  a  syntem  that 
shon&d  intDoduce  macbiitery,  so  as  to  pre- 
clude the  labour  of  that  clam  of  persons  i 
1-1  think  it  would  ke  very  severely  felt ; 
to  all  the  paru  of  India  w4sre  I  have  re- 
aided«  I  do  aol  Ikiok  it  co«M  be  introdofiod 


to  advantage,  so  simple  is  the  business  of 
spinning,  and  so  small  their  expenoes  f>f 
living ;  but  it  would  be  naost  severely  UH 
if  it  could  be  iouoduced  :  tbo  snasoo  s( 
qultivatron  only  rxtrnds  to  n  certain  nooh 
her  of  months  in  the  year  ;  there  are  other 
times  when  many  of  the  inhabitants  hsfe 
no  means  of  subsistence  bus  by  spinning* 

Do  you  conceive,  that  if  this  resoura 
fsiWd  them,,  there  is  any  other  branch  o( 
industry  in  that  coontry  to  which  tboas 
females  could  turn  themselves  ?— I  think  it 
would  be  more  difficult  in  India  than  any 
oth^r  country  in  the  world,  to  turn  to  aoy 
profession  to  which  they  have  not  hceo 
brought  up;  and  the  eas|>loynieaU  are 
fewer ;  I  do  not  know  of  any  whatever  to 
which  they  could  turn  thematflves. 

Then  yon  conoetve  thwt  the  discontins- 
ance  of  the  cloth  ma0uf<M:turo  of  tbaie 
countries,  manufactures  which  have  esi*t* 
ed  through  so  nuny  ages,  would  be  of  es- 
sential prejudice  to  the  poorer  classes  of 
inhabitants  in  general  ?— The  di<«coniiou- 
ance  would  certainly  be  of  essential  prcjs* 
dice  ;  and  any  other  systena  of  provision 
that  would  enhance  the  price  of  the  gootli 
would  certainly  he  the  means  of  that  evil 
which  is  so  much  to  be  drnnded  ;  if  ilte 
price  was  enhanced,  they  would  be  no 
longer  saleable  in  this  country ;  it  is  only 
by  their  being  provided  ao  chnaply»  that 
they  are  saleable  here* 

If  i>  should  be  found  possible  to  intro- 
duce yarn  thread  spun  from  any  otb^' 
country  into  those  parts,  what  would  yoa 
suppose  to  he  the  eflect  iipon  tlie  poorer 
part  of  the  popuUtion«  both  wale  and  &* 
male  ? — Wh^tl  have  already  mentioned; 
and  I  think  it  would  he  the  duty  of  g^ 
fsnament  to  prohibit  the  imporiatiou  of 
thread  into  that  country,  weie  it  poH»ibl«« 

Are  you  acquainted  with  t^e  mode  ^ 
raising  and  preparing  the  cotton  lor  the 
manufacture  ? — Not  s^ciently  to  j[i«^ 
any  distinct  aocouot  of  it ;  in  the  Northers 
Circars,  the  pnincipal  part  of  the  cotton 
ooosumed  in  the  invest saent  is  raised  io 
the  country :  we  frequently  get  sa|il»li^ 
from  the  interior  by  a  clsas  of  peiyl^ 
called  Monjaries,  who  bring  cotton  lro0 
the  interior  aod  take  their  returns  io  ^^^i 
but  the  cotton  r%mi  in  the  cotMtti);  ^ 
geoera^ly  preferred,  by  the  cotton  hei^ 
osore  pure  and  suitv^g  thi  ir  manufec^'^ 
be^or  ;  it  is  a  very  prvrarions  OMi|P* 

Do  you  uodeujand  in  what  manner  the 
cotton  is  cleaned  'and  prepared  l-^^  ^^f 
a  very  simple  process ;    it  is  cleaned  h/ 

the  h wd  i  there  u%  tvo  yw»mh  ^* 
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place,  and  inspected  by  the  brokers,  or 
people  that  have  been  long  in  the  habit  of 
dealing  in' the  article. 

Have  ybu  .ever  known  the  Company 
ofier  tea  for  sale,  by  a  description  to  which 
it  did  not  fairly  belong,  for  the  purpose  of 
enhancing  the  price  ? — Never. 

Have  yoa  ever  known,  in  any  instance, 
or  have  yoa  any  reason  to  suspect  a  single 
sale  of  tbeir's  being  other  than  real  and 
bondfidef— it  has  all  been  fairly  sold;  I 
never  knew  any  thing  taken  m,  or  at- 
tempted to  be  ran  np  in  price  there. 

Is  it  the  impression  in  your  trade,  that 
thetr  sales  are  conducted  consistently  with 
^v^ry  attention  to  integrity  and  honour? 
«— Nothing  can  be  more  so  than  they  are, 
I  am  sure. 

JouN  BAiNBRiBGB,  esq.  was  called  iflj  and 

examined. 

Mr.  /iMp^.]'— You  are  a  general  mer- 
chant ? — I  am. 

You  are  connected  with  a  firm,  that 
carry  on  merchandize  to  a  very  considera- 
ble extent?— I  am. 

From  your  connections  with  the  Ame- 
ricans, have  you  had  frequent  opportuni- 
ties of  obtaining  information  from  them 
relative  to  their  trade  with  India,  and  the 
cause  of  its  success  ?•— We  have  had  fre- 
quent opportunities  of  learning,  from  va- 
rioos  persons  connected  with  America,  the 
usual  mode  in  which  they  have  conducted 
that  trade. 

To  what  causes  do  y9u  attribute  the  suc- 
cess the  Americans  have  had,  in  carrying 
on  their  trade  with  India  and  China  ?— 
After  the  treaty  known  by  the  name  of 
Mr.  Jay's  treaty,  I  believe  the  Americans 
very  generally  entered  into  the  traile  with 
India.  I  do  not  recollect  that,  previous  to 
that  time,  their  trade  with  India  was  of 
such  magnitude  as  subsequent  to  the  year 
1793  or  1794;  subsequent  to.  Ihe  year 
HQi  or  1795, 1  believe  their  trade  to  India 
has  increased  regularly,  particularly  dur- 
ing the  times  they  had  an  opportunity  of 
extending  their  commerce,  as  well  to  the 
Spanish  and  Frerfch  colonies,  as  to  that 
part  of  the  continent  of  Europe  to  which 
this  country  was  principally  prevented  en- 
joying a  trade. 

From  the  information  you  have  been 
able  to  acquire  upon  these  subjects,  in  con- 
versations with  Americans,  do  you  imagine 
the  success  of  their  trade  above  alluded  to 
has  been  owing  to  their  neutral  character  ? 
--Certainly ;  they  were  in  a  situation  to 
•vail  theaueif es  of  the  carrying  trade  to 


different  parts  of  the  world,  from  which 
all  British  connection  was  excluded ;  I 
conceive  that  they  certainly  did  enjoy 
that,  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  subse- 
quent to  the  year  1795. 

Is  it  one  of  the  advantages  they  have 
derived  from  their  neutral  character,  thai 
they  have  been  enabled  to  trade  at  interior 
rates  of  freight  and  insurance  ?— Certain- 
ly ;  I  have  understood  that  they  send  their 
ships  to  India  at  a  much  less  expence  than 
the  East  India  Company  could  possibly 
send ;  and  that  they  import  their  goodi 
from  thence,  at  a  much  easier  rate  than  we 
receive  them  in  this  country. 

Do  you  mean  that  that  was  owing  to  the 
circumstance  of  their  being  neutrals  while 
we  were  belligerents  ? — They  certainly 
have  the  means  of  fitting  their  vessels,  from 
their  peculiar  situation,  at  an  easier  ex- 
pence  ;  they  have  provisions  and  every 
thing  necessary  for  the  equipping  th^ir 
vessels,  at  a  very  cheap  rate ;  their  in- 
surance is  also  very  reasonable. 

Has  their  freight  also,  from  the  same 
causes,  been  much  below  the  rates  of  our 
freight  ? — Yes  ;  I  have  understood  from 
persons  that  I  have  conversed  with,  that 
their  general  rate  of  freight  has  been  from 
forty  to  sixty  dollars  per  ton,  according  to 
the  arrangements  made  among  the  parties 
themselves,  who  were  shippers  from  ten 
to  twelve  pounds  per  ton  ;  and  their  ship« 
ments  are  generally  made  from  America 
in  companie's :  a  variety  of  persons  will 
join,  and  put  in  a  certain  sum,  perhaps' 
10,000  or  20,000  dollars  e^cb:  the  ship« 
ments  are  generally  made  in  specie  from 
America,  and  ginseng. 

Are  the  Committee  to  understand  it  to 
be  3'our  opinion,  that  their  success  hat 
been  greatly  owing  to  the  carrying  trade* 
which  if  they  had  notetigaged  in,  it  would 
have  been  impossible  for  tbe  merchants  of 
this  nation  as  a  belligerent  nation,  to  en- 
gage in  ?— -1  Certain ly  think  it  was  quite 
impossible  for  the  subjects  of  this  country, 
as  a  belligerent,  to  carry  upon  the  same 
terms  as  the  Americans :  under  the  cir- 
cumstances I  have  stated,  they  are  en- 
abled, by  means  of  their  neutral  character* 
both  to  fit  out  their  ships  and  to  insure,  at 
a  less  expence  than  British  subjects  could 
have  done,  whilst  the  country  was  in  a 
state  of  war. 

Do  you  think  that  it  is  probable,  that  if 
this  country  had  been  at  peace  during  ^he 
period  of  the  last  19  or  20  years  instead 
of  being  at  war,  the  Americans  could 
have  derif ed  as  great  a  profit  aa  they  ac* 
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actual  uid  band  fide  saUs  ?*-No';  there 
cannot  possibly  be  a  fairer  mode  of  sale 
than  that  adopted  at  the  East  India  House ; 
the  goods  preffous  to  the  sale  are  shewn 
in  the  most  fair  manner  possible^  and  with 
very  great  order  and  regularity,  for  the 
inspection  of  the  buyers  :  nothing  can  be 
done,  I  think,  with  more  precision  than  it 
is  conducted. 

Is  it  not  the  rule  of  the  Company  to  put 
up  their  teas  at  the  prime  cost  of  the  arti- 
cle including  such  charges  as  are  enume- 
rated in  the  act  of  parliament? — I  have 
always  understood  so. 

That  you  would  call  then  the  upset- 
price  ?— Yes. 

Do  you  know  upon  what  degree  of 
advance  upon  that  price  the  Company 
make  it  a  rule  to  sell  ?•— The  advance  of  a 
farthing  a  pound  upon  teas  under  3s.  4 J. 
and  a  half- penny  advance  upon  all  teas 
that  sell  above  that  price. 

Whatever  may  be  the  law  in  point  of 
practice,  if  one  farthing  be  bid  above  the 
prince  cost,  and  below  the  price  you  have 
stated*  they  sell  ^^-Yes. 

Is  it  Congou  or  other  tea  that  the  Ame- 
ricans have  been  in  the  habit  of  buying? 
—I  should  rather  suppose  green  tea,  for 
such  tea  is  used  ip  America ;  because  if 
an>c  exportation  takes  place  from  this 
country  to  Canada,  it  is  principally  of 
green  tea,  but  I  should  suppose  the  Ame- 
ricans havQ  bought  more  black  tea  than 
green  tea,  as  thev  have  supplied  the  con- 
tinent with  black  tea ;  and  in  Holland, 
Denmark,  and  Sweden,  and  those  part^ 
they  have  usually,  I  believe,  drank  more 
black  tea  than  green ;  and  as  they  pur- 
chased, I  should  imagine,  with  a  view  to 
supply  those  parts,  I  should  suppose  they 
purchased  a  greater  quantity  of  black  iea 
than  green. 

Mr.  Thomas  Sttah  was  called  in,  and 

examined : 

Mr.  Jac^jon.1— You  are  a  tea  broker  ? 
-^l  am :  and  have  been  upwards  of  30 
years. 

Is  it  the  understanding  of  your  profes- 
sion, or  within  your  knowledge,  that  the 
Company's  supracargoes  have  the  offer  of 
all  tne  best  teas  at  Canton  ?— We  have  aU 
ways  understood  they  have  an  offer  of  the 
teas  at  Canton  in  preference  lo  any  other 
country. 

To  whom  have  you  understood  such 
teas  a.s  they  have  refused  are  sold?— I  sup- 
pose to  tho^e  of  other  countries  who  have 
gone  to  China  for  teas,  to  the  Americans, 
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and  to  the  Swedes  or  Danes,  when  they 
used  to  f^o  there ;  I  do  not  know  myself. 

The  Danes  and  Swedes  have  ceased  to 
be  buyers  for  a  considerable  time,  have 
they  not  ? — ^The  Danes  four  or  five  years, 
and  the  Swedes  before  that. 

Your  two  chief  classes  are  black  and 
green? — Yes,  they  are.  The  black  com- 
prizes five  diOerent  sorts,  namely,  Bohea, 
Congou,  Campoi,  Souchong,  and  Pekoe. 
The  green  comprizes  Singlo,  Twankay, 
Hyson  skin,  Hyson,  Young  Hyson,  and 
Gunpowder.  Each  of  these  sorts  is  again 
subdivided  into  nine  or  ten  different  qaali- 
ties,  such  as  good,  middling,  ordinary, 
good,  middling,  flaggy,  woody,  dusty  r— 
We  have  other  descriptions,  such  aa  Tery 
ordinary;  ordinary;  good  ordinary. 

How  are  those  distinctions  determined 
on? — They  are  determined  by  our  exami- 
nation of  them;  first,  the  examination  in 
the  warehouses,  then  we  take  an  aTerage 
sample  from  the  diflerent  parcels,  which 
we  try  being  made  into  tea,  and  we  give 
the  character  of  them  from  the  observa- 
tion, taking  together  the  inspection  and 
the  tasting  afterwards. 

Does  it  require  long  experience  and 
great  attention  to  attain  to  a  degree  of 
judgment  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing such  distinctions  ? — Yes,  it  does  ;  we 
make  them  by  the  examination  of  them  in 
the  warehouses;  they  are  laid  open  for  in- 
spection before  the  sales;  we  make  our 
remarks  upon  them  there,  and  we  take  a 
sample  home. 

What  are  your  modes  of  examination 
to  attain  to  such  various  and  nice  distinc- 
tions as  you  have  described  ? — The  sam- 
ples are  drawn  by  some  of  the  Company's 
labourers,  and  are  brought  to  us  upon  a 
tray,  we  look  at  them  and  smell  them, 
after  which  we  take  a  sample  home,  and 
examine  them  by  the  colours  and  the  ap- 
pearance of  them  again,  when  we  assort 
them  together,  and  by  the  flavours  they 
possess  when  they  are  made  into  tea. 

Looking  to  the  various  sorts,  divisions, 
and  subdivisions,  the  various  shades  and 
distinctions  of  quality  as  well  as  the  gra- 
dations of  prices,  should  you  think  Impos- 
sible to  change  the  mode  of  collecting  tba 
duty  as  an  ad  valorem  duty  to  a  rated  doty 
upon  allthose  various  sorts  and  kinds,  con- 
sistently with  commercial  convenience  or 
precision  as  to  value  ? — It  would  be  im- 
possible to  make  the  duty  bear  equally, 
considering  the  value  of  the  teas,  in  any 
other  way  than  their  being  put  up  to  pub- 
lic sale  at  the  India  House,  or  some  other 
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place,  and  inspected  by  the  brokers,  or 
people  that  have  been  long  in  the  habit  of 
dealing  inr  the  article. 

Have  ydo  ever  known  the  Company 
offer  tea  for  sale,  by  a  description  to  which 
it  did  not  fairly  belong,  for  the  purpose  of 
enhancing  the  price  ? — Never. 

Have  you  ever  known,  in  any  instance, 
or  have  yoa  any  reason  to  suspect  a  single 
sale  of  their's  being  other  than  real  and 
band  fide  f— It  has  all  been  fairly  sold  ;  I 
never  knew  any  thing  taken  in,  or  at- 
tempted to  be  run  up  in  price  there. 

Is  it  the  impression  in  your  trade,  that 
their  sales  are  conducted  consistently  with 
ev^ry  attention  to  integrity  and  honour? 
-^Nothing  can  be  more  so  than  they  are, 
I  am  sure. 

JouM  B^iMBRiBGB,  esq.  was  called  in,  and 

examined. 

Mr.  /oipry.]— You  are  a  general  mer- 
chant } — I  am. 

You  are  connected  with  a  firm,  that 
carry  on  merchandize  to  a  very  considera- 
ble extent?— lam. 

From  your  connections  with  the  Ame- 
ricans, have  you  had  frequent  opportuni- 
ties of  obtaining  information  from  them 
relative  to  their  trade  with  India,  and  the 
caase  of  its  success?—- We  have  had  fre- 
quent opportunities  of  learning,  from  va- 
rious persons  connected  with  America,  the 
asoal  mode  in  which  they  have  conducted 
that  trade. 

To  what  causes  do  y9u  attribute  the  suc- 
cess the  Americans  have  had,  in  carrying 
on  their  trade  with  India  and  China  ?— 
After  the  treaty  known  by  the  name  of 
Mr.  Jay's  treaty,  I  believe  the  Americans 
very  generally  entered  into  the  traile  with 
India.  1  do  not  recollect  that,  previous  to 
that  time,  their  trade  with  India  was  of 
such  magnitude  as  subsequent  to  the  year 

1793  or  HQi;   subsequent  to  the  year 

1794  or  1795, 1  believe  their  trade  to  India 
has  increased  regularly,  particularly  dur- 
ing the  limes  they  had  an  opportunity  of 
extending  their  commerce,  as  well  to  the 
Spanish  and  Frerich  colonies,  as  to  that 
part  of  the  continent  of  Europe  to  which 
this  country  was  principally  prevented  en- 
joying a  trade. 

From  the  information  you  have  been 
able  to  acquire  upon  these  subjects,  in  con- 
versations with  Americans,  do  you  imagine 
the  success  of  their  trade  above  alluded  to 
bu  been  owing  to  their  neutral  character  ? 
—Certainly  ;  they  were  in  ft  situation  to 
avail  theaisetTei  of  the  carrying  trade  to 


different  parts  of  the  world,  from  which 
all  British  connection  was  excluded ;  I 
conceive  that  they  certainly  did  enjoy 
that,  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  subse- 
quent to  the  year  1795. 

Is  it  one  of  the  advantages  they  have 
derived  from  their  neutral  character,  thai 
thty  have  been  enabled  to  trade  at  inferior 
rates  of  freight  and  insurance? — Certain- 
ly ;  I  have  understood  that  they  send  their 
ships  to  India  at  a  much  less  expence  than 
the  East  India  Company  could  possibly 
send ;  and  that  they  import  their  good^ 
from  thence,  at  a  much  easier  rate  than  we 
receive  them  in  this  country. 

Do  you  mean  that  that  was  owing  to  the 
circumstance  of  their  being  neutrals  white 
we  were  belligerents  ? — They  certainly 
have  the  means  of  fitting  their  vessels,  from 
their  peculiar  situation,  at  an  easier  ex- 
pence  ;  they  have  provisions  and  every 
thing  necessary  for  the  equipping  th^ir 
vessels,  at  a  very  cheap  rate ;  their  in- 
surance is  also  very  reasonable. 

Has  their  freight  also,  from  the  same 
causes,  been  much  below  the  rates  of  our 
freight  ? — Yes  ;  I  have  .understood  from 
persons  that  I  have  conversed  with,  that 
their  general  rate  of  freight  has  been  from 
forty  to  sixty  dollars  per  ton,  according  to 
the  arrangements  made  among  the  parties 
themselves,  who  were  shippers  from  ten 
to  twelve  pounds  per  ton  ;  and  their  ship* 
ments  are  generally  made  from  America 
in  companies :  a  variety  of  persons  will 
join,  and  put  in  a  certain  sum,  perhaps' 
10,000  or  20,000  dollars  each:  the  ship« 
ments  are  generally  made  in  specie  from 
America,  and  ginseng. 

Are  the  Committee  to  understand  it  to 
be  your  opinion,  that  their  success  has 
been  greatly  owing  to  the  carrying  trade, 
which  if  they  had  not  engaged  in,  it  wotlld 
have  been  impossible  for  the  merchants  of 
this  nation  as  a  belligerent  nation,  to  en* 
gage  in  ?— 1  bertainly  think  it  was  quite 
impossible  for  the  subjects  of  this  country, 
as  a  belligerent,  to  carry  upon  the  same 
terms  as  the  Americans  :  under  the  cir- 
cumstances I  have  stated,  they  are  en- 
abled, by  means  of  their  neutral  character, 
both  to  fit  out  their  ships  and  to  insure,  at 
a  less  expence  than  British  subjects  could 
have  done,  whilst  the  country  was  in  a 
state  of  war. 

Do  you  think  that  it  is  probable,  that  if 
this  country  had  been  at  peace  daring  the 
period  of  the  last  19  or  20  years  instead 
of  being  at  war,  the  Americana  could 
have  derif ed  as  great  a  profit  as  they  w> 
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I  should  have  preiomed  tfaev^  would  not 
have  had  the  tame  means  of  disposing  of 
the  articles  they  brought  from  India«  ex- 
cept as  far  as  respected  their  own  internal 
consumption,  because  if  this  country  had 
been  at  peace*  the  same  sources  would 
not  have  been  opened  to  the  Americans  as 
have  been  from  the  circumstance  of  our 
being  in  a  state  of  warfare. 

You  have  stated  that,  in  your  opinion, 
part  of  the  success  of  the  Americans  baa 
been  from  their  supplying  the  Spanish  co* 
lonies  in  America;  do  you  think  that  has 
arisen  from  the  differences  between  Spain 
and  her  colonies  ? — As  well  previous  to  ajr 
during  the  period  we  were  at  ,war  with 
Spain,  a  very  considerable  trade  has  al- 
ways been  carried  on  between  America 
aoc]  the  Spanish  colonies;  indeed  it  al- 
ways will  be  necessarily  so,  because  they 
have  the  means  of  supplying  the  Spanish 
colonies  with  those  aHicles  which  they 
absolutely  want  from  their  situation  ;  con- 
sequently they  introduced  a  variety  of  ar- 
ticles which,'  in  a  time  of  peace,  would 
not  have  been  permitted  to  be  introduced 
into  the  Spanish  colonies:  I  understand 
they  have  ma<ie  considerable  shipments 
of  Indian^  produce  to  the  Spanish  colo- 
nies during  the  war,  and  for  which  they 
received  their  return  as  they  do  for  provi- 
sions; I  understand  almost  always  in 
sp  cie  or  in  produce. 

U  it  your  opinion  that,  in  consequence 
of  the  differences  between  Spain  and  her 
colonies,  the  commercial  intercourse^  be- 
tween America  and  the  Spanish  colonies 
has  been  increased  ? — ^Yes,  I  should  ap- 
prehend it  has,  very  considerablv. 

State  bow  the  circumstance  or  their  ob- 
taining bullion  in  the  Spanish  colonies  in 
return  for  provisions  is  of  importance  to 
them  in  carrying  on  this  Indian  trade  ?— 
It  certainly  is  of  importance,  inasmuch  as 
they  are  enabjed  to  make  shipments  of 
specie  from  America  to  the  East  Indies, 
being  ao  article  necessary  to  get  their  re- 
turn cargoes  from  India  and  from  China* 

Hdie  you  any  reason  to  believe  that 
one  of  the  causes  of  the  success  of  the 
Americans  in  the  East  India  trade,  has 
been  a  clandestine  trade  with  our  West 
Indian  colonies  ?— I  think  there  is  a  very 
considerable  trade,  a  natural  and  legiti- 
mate trade,  between  India  and  America, 
for  their  own  consumption  :  I  conceive  so 
▼ery  particularly  from  the  house,jn  which 
I  have  been  engaged  both  previous*  to  my 
being  in  partnenhip.aBd  in  the  early  pari 


in  which  I  was  brought  up,  baYing  msds 
very  considerable  ezportr  of  £ast-Indit 
piece-goods  to  America,  frooa  perhaps 
fifty  to  one  hundred  tboaaand  poiwds  a 
year ;  but  from  the  year  1794  or  1705, 
although  our  correspondents  have  con- 
stantly continued,  our  exports  have  gra- 
dually diminished,  aad  have  now  becoms 
nothing  at  all  in  respect  of  the  article  of 
India  piece-goods;  I  therefore  consider 
that  they  have  a  regular  and  legitinais 
trade  in  piece-goods  for  their  own  con- 
sumption, as  well  as  thejr  introdociag, 
perhaps  clandestinely  into  our  colooieiy 
an  Inconsiderable  part  of  the  goods  they 
may  import ;  but  I  should  presume  tbey 
import  principally  for  their  own  consump* 
tion;  I  should  think  full  two-thirds  of 
their  import  most  be  for  their  own  con- 
sumption, from  every  information  I  have 
upon  the  subject,  particularly  low  cali- 
coes. 

From  the  information  you  have  opoD 
the  subject,  do  you  think  tbc»v  Jikewiis 
clandestinely  supply  our  West  India 
islands  with  piece  goods  in  some  degree? 
— I  think  they  may  supply^  to  a  certain 
extent,  articles  of  that  description ;  be- 
cause they  arc  in  the  habit  of  taking  to 
our  West  India  islands,  or  have  been  till 
lately,  regular  supplies  of  flour  and  pro- 
visions, which  they  are  necessarily  in  want 
of:  and  I  have  understood  they  baveoc* 
casionally  made  shipments  ai  £ast  India 
articles  into  our  colonies,  as  well  as  intro- 
duced them  into  the  back  parts  of  Cansds 
from  the  state  of  New  York, 

What  are  the  returns  they  get  in  osr 
West  India  colonies  ?— They  brings  to  s 
certain  exteat,  so|^r  and  conee  from  the 
West  India  colonies^  in  return  for  the  sop* 
plies  they  send  there,  I  should  think  aot 
a  sreat  deal  of  bullion. 

In  your  opinion  if  the  ai  v^knm  duty 
upon  piece-goods  were  ascertained  io 
London,  as  at  present  by  the  sale  pn'csi 
at  the  India  House,  and  at  the  oat-porU 
by  the  declaration  of  the  dealers,  io  yoa 
not  think  very  great  injury  would  be  ta^ 
tained  both  by  the  Company  and  tlM 
London  dealers  ?^I  thuik  there  wooU  ^ 
very  great  difficulty  in  equaliaing  the  da« 
ties  when  taken  in  the  usual  way  b/  * 
declaration  of  value,  and  preaomiog  ^^ 
the  duties  in  London  are  Io  be  levied  tf 
they  are  now  levied  by  the  salei  ^  ^ 
Eau  India  Company;  for  I  taks  it  vi 
granted  the  importation  to  Londoa  ^ 
still  be  coaiiaaed  by  the  Cnmyaiy  ^  ^ 
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certain  exten^«  and  the  goods  told  at  tbeir 
regular  sales  in  London  opon  ivhicfa  the 
duty  will  be  let  led. 

]>o  you  ibink*  that  if  the  duties  were 
ascertained  in  London  as  at  present,  and 
at  the  out- ports  by  the  declarations  of  the 
parties,  the  duty  levied  at  the  out-ports 
would  be  proportioaablv  considerably  less 
than  that  which  would  be  levied  in  Lon* 


would  be. enabled  themselves  to  look  at 
the  articles  they  might  have  occasion  tq 
purchase,  I  think  whilst  the  whole  trade 
was  carried  on  in  the  port  of  London,  the 
foreign  merchants  never  felt  any  difficulty, 
even  if  they  could  not  visit  this  country, 
in  sending  their  orders;  knov<ring  they 
would  be  executed  from  the  correct  and 
particular   character  of    the  East  India 


don  /—I  think,  from  the  variety  of  articles  |  CompaBy,  they  bought  their-  goods  pre- 


tbat  come  from  India*  that  there  certainly 
would  be  a  very  considerable  difference 
between  the  duties  levied  by  a  declara* 
tion,  and  those  produced  at  the  Company's 
sales*  It  very  frequently  happens,  that 
at  the  sales  of  the  Company  in  London, 
the  value  of  the  article  is  very  much  en- 
hanced or  depressed  by  the  atate  of  the 
market,  and  if  there  was  a  considerable 
demand  in  London^  the  article  might  pay 
a  much  heavier  doty  than  it  would  other* 
wise  pay  at  the  out«port  where  no  such 
demand  existed ;  consequently  the  duty 
would  be  very  improperly  levied,  the  ai^ 
tides  being  precisely  the  same. 

Are  you  of  opinion  that,  under  the  cir* 
cumstances  of  levying  the  duties  stated  in 
the  former  questions,  the  out^ports  would 
have  a  very  unfair  advantage  pver  the 
Londtia  matket  ?— I  certainly  think  they 
would  have  an  advantage  over  the  London 
market. 

Do  you  know,  from  having  attended  at 
the  East  India  sales,  that  it  frequently 
happens  that  goods,  apparently  of  the 
same  quality,  are  sold  at  the  same  sales 
al  very  different  prices  ?<-«-It  does  fre- 
quency happen  in  the  course  of  a  sale  of 
several  days  that  the  goods  will  vary 
from  two  to  five  per  cent,  and  sometimes 
even  more  than  that ;  from  anv  extraor- 
dinary demand  or  occurrence  which  takes 
place,  even  higher  than  that  in  particular 
articles  sometimes. 

Supposing  the  trade  in  pfece-goods  to 
be  dispersed  over  nsany  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, instead  of  being  confined  as  at  pre- 
sent to  the  sale  rooms  of  the  East  India 
Company,  do  tou  think  that  would  hsTe 
any  eft«t  in  deterring  foreign  merchants 
from  coming  to  this  country  for  the  pur- 
poses of  buying  piece  goods  ?— I  think  it 
Would  not  altogether  deter  foreign  mer- 
chants from  coming  to  this  country,  be- 
a»ise  if  they  can  get  the  article  in  a 
bettor  maimer  than  they  eouki  ia  any 
other  place,  they  would  resort  to  this 
country ;  they  would  not  perhaps  with 
the  saaM  degree  of  confidence  send  orders 
^  Ibis  oonstfry,  if  they  camo  hew  they 


cisely  the  same  as  \l  they  were  present ; 
if  the  trade  was  dissipited,  certainly  the 
same  circumstance  could  not  take  place, 
as  the  parties  at  the  out-  ports,  or  wher« 
ever  the  goods  might  lie,  might  be  from 
necessitous  circumstances  obliged  to  sell 
at  a  less  rate  than  the  usual  sales  made 
through  the  medium  of  the  Company  in 
London;  therefore  it  would  be  necessary 
for  the  foreigners  to  come  actually  and 
buy  their  goods  here,  without  sending 
their  orders,  as  they  hiive  been  accustomed 
to  do,  through  the  medium  of  perscHis  in 
London,  through  whom  they  have  directed 
their  purchases;  they  certainly  could  not 
order  with  the  same  confidence  when  the 
trade  is  dissipated  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  as  they  can  now  the  trade  is  con- 
centrated in  the  port  of  London. 

(Esamimd  bjf  the  Cammkiee.) 

If  the  duty  to  be  established  in  the 
event  of  opening  the  trade  with  Indiaio 
the  out- ports  were  to  be  placed  on  the 
same  footing,  whether  of  a  rated  or  an 
ad  vahrtm  duty,  in  London  as  in  the  out* 
ports,  do  you  conceive  it  posftible  that  any 
imury  could  be  sustained  by  the  mrrchant 
of  London  ?•— Certainly,  if  the  »ame«rate 
was  levied  at  l)oth  places,  and  in  the  same 
manner,  I  should  presume  no  difficulty  of 
that  description  could  arise;  1  should 
hardly  presume  that  anv  pemons  import- 
ing, or  any  officers  of  ni»  Majesty's  cus- 
toms, would  not  attend  to  their  duty  under 
such  circumstances ;  I  make  my  distinc- 
tion only  from  the  dutv  being  levied  upon 
the  sales  of  the  East  India  Company,  a| 
which  considerable  variation  takes  place^ 
and  that  of  the  declaration  of  the  privaio 
individual  upon  his  invoice  cost,  or  any 
other  mode  of  proceeding  that  be  might 
think  proper  to  adopt.  We  know  very 
well  in  sJI  mercaotile  trafisiictions  that 
various  persons,  well  connected  and  well 
acquainted  with  their  tjusiness,  will  import 
their  goeds  u|»oo  much  better  terms  thaa 
those  who  are  not  so  well  acqoaioted,  and 
have  aos  the  same  means  of  laying  them 
in  at  a  proper  rata  from  .India:  we  ana 
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aware  that  in  all  cases  persons  will  both  pur* 
chase  at  a  moch  less  expence,  and  import 
at  a  mach  less  expence,  though  the  same 
description  of  articles;  and  if  imported 
under  an  ad  valorem  duty  upon  invoice 
,  cost,  the  one  party  importing  upon  those 
terms  which  were  not  so  advantageous  as 
fais  adversary,  would  pay  higher  duties  if 
he  paid  them  in  the  way  in  which  they 
are  le?ied  in  America,  by  the  declaration 
of  the  parties;  and  it  does  frequently  hap- 
pen within  my  own  knowledge,  and  what 
I  have  heard  stated,  that  parties  in  Ame- 
rica pay  a  much  less  duty  upon  the  same 
articles  purchased  in  this  country,  for  mo* 
,  ney,  and  those  that  are  purchased  upon 
credit,  although  they  are  precisely  the 
same  articles. 

You  are  not  yourself  much  connected 
with  the  continental  trade  ?— Not  a  great 
deal;  we  frequently  buy  largely  at  the 
East  India  Company's  sales,  but  we  have 
either  had  occasion  to  ship  them  ourselves 
to  the  Mediterranean,  or  have  sold  them 
in  London  to  persons  who  have  made  ap- 
plication to  us  through  our  brokers ;  our 
reffular  trade  has  been  with  America. 

From  your  own  knowledge  or  general 
acquaintance  with  mercantile  men,  can 
you  name  any  period  during  the  war  which 
commenced  in  1793,  up  to  the  present  pe- 
riod, that  America  could  send  to  any  coun- 
try in  Europe  Ihe  manufactures  of  India, 
at  the  time  when  a  British  merchant  could 
not  send  to  the  same  country  the  manu- 
factures of  India  in  a  neutral  ship  ?— It 
occurs  to  me,  that  there  were  very  con- 
siderable shipments  of  piece-goods  made 
from   America,  subsequent  to  the; com- 
mencement of  the  present  war  in   1 803  ; 
to  Antwerp  extremely  considerable ;  I  am 
quite  certain  of  the  fact,  because  I  re- 
inember  to  have  received  very  considera- 
ble remittances  from  Antwerp,  the  pro- 
duce of  those  cargoes  ?  I  cannot  state  pre- 
cisely the  year,  not  expecting  to  be  asked 
a  question  of  the  kind,  or  I  would  have 
been  prepared  to  answer  it ;  but  since  the 
commencement  of  the  present  war,  there 
bavebeen  considerable  shipments  of  Indian 
produce  made,  not  only  to  the  ports  under 
the  dominion  of  the  French,  but  also  to  the 
Dutch  ports,  the  proceeds  of  which  have 
been  remitted  to  this  country.    The  Ame- 
ricans were  in  the  habit  of  transacting 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  business  of  Ba- 
tavia,  as  also  the  Isle  of  France ;  Batavian 
produce  came  in  very  considerable  quan- 
tities to  the  porU  of  Holland  and  Ilaita* 
bargb.^[The  Witness  withdrew.] 
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Petitions    for    fromulgatihg    tbk 
Christian  Reucton  inJndia.]  A  Petition 
of  the  friends  to  religious  liberty  residing 
at  and  near  Whitchurch^  in  the  cooniy 
of  Southampton,  was  presented  and  read ; 
setting  forth,  "  That  the  petitioners  feel  it 
their  incumbent  duty  to  state  to  the  House, 
at  the  important  period  when  the  renewal 
of  the  East  India  Company's   charier  is 
under  the  consideration  of  the  House,  their 
firm  persuasion  that  the  exclusive  power 
the  said  Company  has  hitherto  possessed 
and  exercised  respecting  .the  residence  of 
persons  in  India  not  servants  of  the  Com- 
pany, has  been,  as  directed  against  peace* 
able  Christian  missionaries,   a  great  hin- 
drance to  the  moral  and  religious  improve- 
ment of  our  fellow  subjects  in  India,  and 
to  their  participation  of  those   blessings 
which,  as  firitons  and  Christians,  the  pe- 
titioners enjoy  ;  and  they  therefore  hope, 
and  earnestly  intreat  the   House,  that,  ia 
the  charter  intended  to  be  granted  to  the 
East  India  Company,  such  provisions  rosy 
be  made  as  will  secure  the  admission  of 
Christian  ministers  and  missionaries  into 
India,  and  their  protection  there,  so  long 
as  they  act  agreeable  to  the  laws  and  the 
duties  of  good  and  peaceable  subjects/' 

A  Petition  of  the   synod   of  Fife,  was 
also  presented  9nd  read  ;     setting  forth, 
"  That  the  petitioners,  the  ministers  and 
elders  of  the  provincial  synod  of  Fife,  re- 
gard with  deep  interest  the  religious  and 
moral  condition  of  their  brethren  and  fel* 
low  subjects,  the   inhabitants  of  British 
India,  now  sitting  in  darkness,  practising 
horrid  cruelties  under  the  name  of  religious 
rites,  and  addicted  to  the  most  detestable 
usages  ;   and  thai,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
petitioners,  the  free  diffusion  of  the  gospel 
of  Christ  through  that  vast  region  can 
alone  afford  an  effectual  remedy  for  those 
evils;    and  that  the  obstructions  which 
the  policy  of  the  East  India  Company  has 
hitherto  presented    to  the  admission  m 
Christian  ministers  into  the  Indian  territo- 
ries are,  as  the  petitioners  apprehend,  not 
less  repugnant  to  the  true  interests  o(  the 
British  empire  than  adverse  to  the  gra- 
cious designs  of  heaven  for  the  bappio^f* 
of  the  human  race ;    and  that  the  peti* 
tioners  feel  ^t  to  be  their  imperious  duty  to 
do  every  thing  in  their  power  to  promote 
the  best  interests  of  so  great  a  multitude  of 
their  fellow  subjects,   by  procuring  fo' 
them,  if  possible,  the  invaluable  bletiUiS 
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Of  the  knowledge  of  the  gospel ;  and  that 
the  petitioners  ftel  much  encouraged  by 
the  sentiments  whii  h  were  expressed  by 
the  House  on  the  |4th  May  1793i  in  their  , 
resolution  of  that  date,  *  That  it  is  the  pe- 
culiar and  bounden  duty  of  the  legislature 
to  promote*  by  all  just  and  prudent  means, 
the  interest  and  happiness  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  British  dominions  in  India; 
and  that,  for  these  ends,  such  measures 
ought  to  be  adopted  as  may  gradually  tend 
to  their  advancement  in  useful  knowledge, 
and  to  their  religious  and  moral  improve- 
ment ;'  and  that  the  petitioners,  as  con- 
stituting a  part  of  the  ecclesiastical  esta- 
blishment of  Scotland,  feel  it  in  particular 
to  be  their  duty  to  request  the  House  to 
take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  to 
secure  to  the  numerous  members  of  the 
church  of  Scotland  resident  in  British 
India  the  celebration  of  religious  ordi- 
nances, agreeably  to  the  forms  and  stand- 
ards which  from  education  and  principle 
their  judgments  and  consciences  prefer ; 
and  that,  as  the  renewal  of  the  East  India 
Company's  chartet  has  become  the  sub- 
ject of  parliamentary  discussion,  the  pe- 
titioners are  of  opinion  that  a  favourable 
opportunity  presents  itself  to  the  friends 
of  religion  and  humanity  of  expressing 
their  sentiments  to  the  House  on  this  im- 
poitant  subject;  and  praying  the  House 
to  provide,  in  any  Bill  which  may  be 
passed  for  renewing  the  charter  of  the 
East  India  Company,  that  it  shall  be  law- 
ful for  his  Majesty's  Prptestant  subjects  of 
all  denominations  to  send  ministers  and 
teachers  to  the  British  dominions  in  India, 
for  the  purpose  of  instructing  the  natives 
in  the  knowledge  of  Christianity,  and  of 
dispensing  the  ordinances  of  religion  to 
our  own  countrymen  residing  there,  agree* 
ably  to  the  modes  of  worship  to  which 
they  may  be  respectively  attached  ;  that 
the  said  ministers  and  teachers,  while  in 
India,  shall  enjoy  the  full  protection  of 
the  British  government  so  long  as  they 
conduct  themselves  as  peaceable  subjects, 
and  with  that  prudence  and  wisdom  which 
become  them  as  servants  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  in  particular  that  provision  be  made 
for  affording  religious  ordinaoces  to  the 
members  of  the  church  of  Scotland  resi- 
dent in  India,  according  to  the  forms  and 
•Undards  of  their  native  church." 
Ordered  to  lie  upon  the  table. 
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Petitions  complaining  or  Itinesant 
Auction  BESS.]  A  Peiiiion  of  several 
Woollen  and  linen  drnpers  and  other  shop- 


keepers residing  in  Tewkesbury,  was  pre* 
sented-  and  read ;  setting  forth, 

"  That,  for  several  years  pa^t,  material 
injury  has  been  sustained  by  the  petition- 
ers and  other  fair  tradesmen  and  shop- 
keepers in  most  parts  of  the  kingdom,  by 
the  Krcat  and  increasing  number  of  sales 
by  itinerant  auctioneers,  who  dispose  of 
large  quantities  of  woollen  and  linen  dra- 
pery, hosiery,  books,  jewellery,  hardware^ 
and  almost  every  species, of  gooda»  and 
also  by  manufacturers  and  other  persons 
going  through  the  country  and  disposing 
of  their'  goods  by  retail,  without  being 
burthened  with  parochial  rates,  which 
from  the  pressure  of  the  times,  have  very 
much  increased,  and  many  other  very 
heavy  expences  to  which  the  resident 
ehopkeeper  is  subject,  who,  in  consequence 
of.  his  trade,  is  under  the  necessity  of  oc- 
cupying .a  large  house  and  premises,  with 
an  expensive  establishment,  and,  for  the 
maintenance  of  his  credit,  must  pay  his 
manufacturer  with  regularity,  also  his 
rent  and  taxes,  and  support  perhaps  a  ua- 
merous  and  necessarily  expensive  family, 
and  who  confines  himself  to  bis  own  town, 
without  interfering  with  or  intruding  his 
ffoods  upon  any  other;  and.  that,  by  the 
frequency  of  hawking  and  sales  by  auction, 
facilities  are  given  to  many  in  embarrassed 
circumstances  to  dispone  of  their  eflects,  to 
the  injury  of  their  creditors;  and  that, 
unless  a  check  be  given  thereto  by  some 
legislative  provision,  great  embarrassment 
and  inconvenience  must  be  sustained  by 
the  petitionf  rs  and  the  country  at  large, 
and  impending  ruin  threatens  to  be  the 
consequence;  and  praying  for  relief." 

A  Petition  of  several  traders  and  shop- 
keepers of  the  city  of  Bath,  was  also  pre- 
sented and  read ;  setting  forth, 

"  That  sales  of  a  novel  and  injurious 
description  have,  within  these  few  years, 
been  introduced  into  that  city,  and  are  now 
increased  to  an  alarming  extent ;  and  that 
the  sales  to  which  the  petitioners  allude 
are  conducted,  under  an  auctioneer's  li« 
cence,  by  certain  adventurers  and  specu- 
lators, who,  from  various  sources,  collect 
almost  every  description  of  goods,  which 
by  means  of  delusive  advertisements  aiid 
oiher  artifices,,  they  are  enabled  to  dispose 
qf  to  a  very  great  extent,  and  thereby 
engross  a  considerable  part  of  that  ready 
money  which,  in  the  ordinary  mode  of 
business,  would  have  been  laid  out  with 
the  resident  shopkeeper,  and  afforded  him 
the  means  of  supporting  his  family,  de- 
fraying bis  numeroof  expeoceSft  and  con- 
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tribiiting  his  shar«  of  those  taxes  which 
the  exigencies  of  the  state  require;   and 
that  the  petitioners  humbly  represent  to 
the  House,  thnt  a  considerable  proportion 
of  the  trade  of  the  city  of  Bath  is  derifed 
from  the  influx  of  ▼isitors  for  the  season 
ohiy,  which  seldoois  exceeds  six  or  seven 
months,  and  for  whose  accommodation  the 
petitioners  necessarily  maintain  expensive 
establishments,  and  provide  such  assort- 
menu  of  goods  as  are  adapted  to  their 
comfort  and  convenience,  under  the  ex* 
pectation  of  receiving  the  same  feir  and 
Uberal  remuneration  Which  they  formerly 
experienced  ;    but  they  have  to  complain 
that,  owing  to  the  immense  quantity  of 
inferior  articles  i^aily  disposed  of  by  auc- 
tion, particularly  during  the  season,  the 
regular  trade  of  that  city  has  been  divert- 
ed from  its  usual  channel,  and  the  resident 
shopkeeper  has  been  in  a  measure  sup- 
planted  by  the  speculative  auctioneer ; 
and  that  the  petitioners  have  further  hum- 
bly t6  submit,   that,  in  consequence  of 
such  sales,  many  honest  and  industrious 
■ten  have  been  ruined,  and  their  families 
plunged  into  this  greatest  difficulties;  that 
houses  and  sliops,  in  the  most  eligible  si- 
tuations, have  become  untenanted  ;  that 
the   general  value  of  such  property  has 
been  greatly  diminished;    that  parochial 
rates  have  proportionably  increased,  and 
ilie   public  revenue  consequently    mate- 
rially affected;    and  that  the  petitioners 
are  fully  sensible,  that  well* regulated  auc- 
tions, as  originally  intende<i,  are  beneficial 
and  conducive  to  the  general  good,  and  as 
such  have  been  protected  by  the  legisla- 
ture, but,  like   other  matters  connected 
with  trade  and  commerce,  are  subject  to 
xmiovation   and  abuse,  and,  in   the  case 
complained  of,  have  become  a  source  of 
extreme  distress;    and  that,  by  the  fre- 
quency of  these  sales,  facilities  are  given 
to  dishonest  dehiors>  in  embarrassed  cir- 
tumstances,  to  dispose  of  their  efiects,  to 
the  injury  of  their  creditors;    and,  unless 
a  cheek  be  given  by  some  legislative  pro* 
▼ision  tothisgrowingevil,  theconseqateaces 
Id  the  cominunity  ^wiH  be  dangeroas  in 
the  extreme :  and  praying  for  relief/' 
Ordeped  to  lie  upon  the  table. 

ReMAN  CATaoLica.]  Sir  John  Cexe 
Hippisley  gave  notice  that  it  was  hrs  in- 
tentfon  to  nH»te  that  a  Select  Committee 
he  appointed  to  examine  and  report  the 
•late  of  the  laws  eflecting,  his  Majesty's 
RomanCatholicsobjecti  withih  the  realm ; 
<^-ifae  ataie  and  iivmber  ef  the  Bonun 
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Catholic  clergy — their  religiona  mstito- 
tf6n^,  and  their  intercourse  with  the  see  of 
Roue,  of  other  foreign  joriadtction ;  the 
state  of'the  laws  and  regulations  aflecting 
his  Msjesty's  Roman  Cstbolic  aobjects  is 
the  several  colonies  of  Great  Britain  ;— 
the  regulations  of  foreign  etatea,  as  far  as 
they  can  be  substantiated  by  cvidenre, 
respecting  the  nomination,  collation,  or 
institution  of  the  episcopal  order  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergy,  and  the  regula- 
tions of  their  intercourse  with  the  see  of 
Rome.  That  such  ct>mnuttee  have  the 
usual  powers  to  call  for  peraone,  papers, 
and  records,  but  to  be  limited  by  instruc- 
tion of  the  House  in  their  report,  merely 
to  the  statement  of  facts  appearing  in  evi- 
dence. It  was  his  intention,  if  this  com- 
mittee should  be  granted,  to  move  pre- 
viously for  various  papers  to  be  referre/f 
to  them.  He  intended  to  bring  forward 
his  motion  on  the  day  of  the  catl^  Tuesday 
the  nth  of  Ma V. 

m 

East  India  Company.]    Mr.  Frdheroc 
rose  to  complain  of  a  breach  of  the  privi- 
leges oF  the  House.     He  held  in  his  handi 
a  paper,  said  to  be  an  abstract  of  the  evi- 
dence taken  b^jfere  a  committee  ;of  the 
House,  said  to  foe  by  the  Editor  o(  the 
l>ebates  on  the  East  India  Question,  and 
published  by  Black  and   Parry,  Leaden- 
hall- street.   This  was  not  a  fair  abstract- 
it  was  nothing  better  than  a  garbled  state- 
ment :  it  was  not  merely  advertiaed  in  the 
public  papers,  but  a  copy  was  sent  to 
every  member  of  parliament.     It  was  said 
on  the  debate,  when  the  select  committee 
was  proposed,  that  many  members  would 
be  tempted  never  to  read  the  evidence 
from  iu  length.     It  might  be  said,  with 
equal  propriety,  that  many  members  mrgbt 
bts  tempted  to  read  the  evidence  in  this 
abridged  form,  and  tiien  come  to  the  deci- 
sion  of  the  question,  with  their  minds 
biassed  by  this  unfair  statement.    It  was 
not,  however,  bis  intention  to  call  the  si« 
tentron  of  the  House  at  present  to  the  sab* 
jeot ;    hot  if  this  unfair  proceeding  wss 
contimied,  he  should  think  it  his  doty  to 
call  for  the  teverrst  punishment  which  it 
was  in  the  power  of  the  House  to  inflicr. 

Mr.  Time^  did  not  exactly  see  tfast 
there  was  any  foundation  in  this  case  for  a 
complaint  of  a  breach  of  pri vilt'ge.  If  ^f 
person  shoald  print  as  evidence,  what  wss 
never  given  before  the  House,  it  would  be 
dfflerent ;  but  he  did  not  see  how  it  wsi 
possible  to  inflict  punishment  for  printing 
any  thing  that  was  contained  in  what  wm 
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already  prioied  by  order  of  ibe  HoDse ; 
if  notbing  was  super-added,  be  could  see 
no  breacb  of  privilege.  Wben  be  said 
tbisy  be  knew  notbing  of  tbe  publication 
aJluded  to  by  tbe  bou.  gentleman. 

Mr.  Proikaroe  said,  if  it  bad  been  a  fair 
pobHcation  be  would  not  have  complained, 
but  it  was  in  tbe  bighest  degree  unfair  and 
garbled.  Most  material  parts  of  tbe  evi- 
dence were  left  out,  for  tbe  purpose  of 
giving  an  unfair  view  of  it,  and  giving  a 
ilFerent  turn  to  many  parts  of  it*  That  it 
was  done  witl^  a  party  view  was  evident, 
from  all  tbe  squibs  against  tbe  party  wbo 
opposed  tbe  East  India  Company  being 
advertised  on  its  covers. 

Mr.  Robimon  said,  that  the  court  of  di* 
rectors  had  no  participation  in  this  publi- 
cation, or  the  smallest  wish  to  give  garbled 
evidence  to  the  public.  Wben  they  heard 
of  it,  they  endeavoured  to  remedy  its  im- 
perfections by  publishing  the  whole  of  tbe 
evidence  taken  before  tbe  House. 


tfi  India*      AraiL  28,  1815. 
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HOUSE   OF   LORDS. 

Wedfindatf,  April  28. 

Petitions  for  facilitating  tbe  introduction 
of  Christian  knowledge  into  India,  wi>re 
presented  by  the  earl  of  Lonsdale,  from 
Kendal ;  by  viscount  Melville,  from  the 
synod  of  Glasgow  and  Air,  the  inhabitants 
of  Edinburgh,  Leith,  Dalkeith,  and  Dum* 
fermline,  which,  together  with  other  Peti- 
tions, were  ordered  to  be  referred  to  tbe 
East  India  Committee  ;  as  also  a  Petition 
presented  by  the  marquis  of  Stafford  from 
tbe  manufacturers  in  the  Staffordshire  pot* 
teries,  praying  for  a  free  trade  to  India 
from  bonded  ports. 

,  Lord  Rollt  presented  a  Petition  from  tbe 
sheriff,  noblemen,  gentry,  clergy,  free- 
holders, &c.  of  the  county  of  Devon, 
against  the  Catholic  claims,  which  bis  lord- 
ship stated  to  have  been  agreed  to,  at  a 
meeting  regularly  convened,  after  several 
hoars  discussion,  by  a  majority  in  tbe  pro- 
portion of  20  to  1. 

Lord  Baringdont  wbo  came  in  shortly 
afterwards,  stated,  that  be  coincided  in  tbe 
prayer  of  tbe  Petition,  nnderstandipg  it 
to  be  not  hostile  to  tbe  Catholic  claims, 
bat  merely  praying  that  measures  might 
not  be  adopted  tending  in  any  degree  to 
subvert  tbe  constitotionin  church  or  state. 
Several  gentlemen  of  the  coaoty  thought 
some  expressions  sboold  be  used  more 
favoarable  to  tbe  claims  of  tbe  Catholics, 
and  a  Petition  for  that  purpose  was  already  I 
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numerously  signed,  snd  would  shortly  be 
presented  to  the  Hciuse. 

The  Bishop  of  Exeter  contended,  that 
the  Petition  now  presented  (to  which  be 
bad  affixed  bis  name)  was  against  tbe 
claims  made  by  tbe  Roman  Catholics,  aU 
though  certainly  expressed  in  moderate 
and  temperate  language. 

Lord  Boringdon  read  the  Petit'on,  and 
maintained  that  its  construction  was  the 
same  as  he  had  before  stated. 

Lord  Kenyan  wished  to  know  if  the  Pe* 
tition  was  nut  considered  hostile  to  the  Ca* 
tholic  claims,  where  was  tbe  necessity  for 
a  counter  Petition  ? 

Lord  Boringdcn  answered,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  using  expressions  more  favourable 
to  those  claims. 

The  Petition  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table. 


HOUSE  OP  COMMONS. 
Wcdneedayt  AfrU  28. 

Petitions  Foa  PaoMULCATiNO  trb 
Christian  Religion  in  India.]  A  Petition 
from  the  inhabitants  of  Glasgow  was  pre- 
sented  to  the  House  setting  forth  : 

"  That  in  the  new  arrangements  about 
to  be  made  respecting  the  policy  and 
trade  of  India,  it'  is  tbe  bumble  opinion 
of  the  petitioners  attention  should  be  paid 
by  the  legislature  to  (he  advancement 
of  the  great  interests  of  Christianity  ; 
in  particular  it  is  their  anxious  desire 
that  no  obstruction  should  be  permitted  to 
exist  which  might  prevent  Christians  of 
any  denomination  from  enjoying  in  that 
country  the  full  exercise  of  that  religiony 
or  which  might  impede  the  peaceful  en* 
deavours  of  pious  and  benevolent  men 
who  may  seek  to  communicate  to  the  na* 
tives  the  knowledge  of  the  gospel ;  and 
that  the  petitioners  humbly  conceive,  thai 
whilst  Pagans  and  Mahometans  Are  per- 
mitted to  exercise  their  religion  ander 
every  form,  no  obstacle  sboold  be  opposed 
to  tbe  full  enjoyment  of  a  similar  privilege 
by  Christians :  to  deny  this  to  any  class 
of  bis  Majesty's  subjecu  in  any  quarter  of 
the  empire,  is  so  repugnant  to  the  British 
character,  andso  contrary  to  justice,  boma* 
nity,  and  the  best  interesu  of  men,  that 
tbe  petitioners  are  perstiaded  it  is  only  ne* 
cessary  to  call  to  it  the  attention  of  par* 
liament;  and  tbat,  while  the  petitioners 
thus  solicit  attention  to  the  religioos  inte* 
resu  of  Christians  in  India,  tbey  humbly 
trost  tbat  their  prayer  will  be  net  less 
favourably  heard  in  behalf  of  endea?oars 

(4A) 
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to  diffuse,  in  a  meek  and  peaceful  manner 
among  the  natives  of  that  country,  the 
knowledge  of  Christianity  ;  and  that  the 
petitioners  respect  the  rights  of  conscience 
m  the  most  ignorant  and  erring,  and  are 
far  from  entertaining  the  thought  thataiiy 
mean  should  be  employed  which  might 
disturb  the  inhabitants  in  the  possession  of 
their  just  privileges  ;  but  they  deeply  de- 
plore the  ignorance  in  which  that  vast 
country  is  involved,  and  the  prevalence  in 
it  of  practices  and  customs  abhorrent  to 
every  principle  of  humanity  ;  and  they 
humbly  conceive  that,  if  these  be  so  deeply 
interwoven  with  the  habits  and  supersti- 
tions of  the  people,  as  to  render  hazardous 
any  direct  attempt  to  oppose  them,  may 
the  petitioners  be  allowed  to  hope  that 
j)arliament  will  see  more  strongly  the  im- 
portance of  permitting  and  encouraging 
the  pious  and  humane  in  their  meek  and 

f peaceful  endeavours  to  promote  the  know- 
edge  and  power  of  that  religion  which 
alone  can  successfully  change  and  elevate 
the  character  of  men  ;  and  that  such  per- 
mission, enjoyed  under  a  well-regulated 
government,  the  petitioneis  humbly  con- 
ceive to  be  not  only  consistent  with  the 
safety  and  peace  of  the  empire,  but  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  its  interests ;  what* 
ever  tends  to  improve  the  condition, 
habits,  and  character  of  the  people,  must 
be  important  to  the  general  welfare ; 
similarity  of  religious  principle,  while  it 
removes  many  causes  of  jealousy  and  dis- 
cord, leads  to  similarity  of  habits,  and  pro- 
duces a  new  and  powerful  bond  of  affec- 
tion ;  with  this  will  be  joined  in  the  hearts 
of  the  natives  of  India  the  feeling  of  gra- 
titude and  respect  to  a  people  who  have 
been  the  means  of  communicating  to  them 
a  blessing  so  precious  as  the  religion  of 
Christ;  and  that  the  success  of  other  na- 
tions, and  the  experience  of  our  own,  as 
far  as  it  has  been  enjoyed,  hare  shown  that 
the  labours  of  good  men  in  this  blessed  de- 
sign ipay  be  pursued  not  only  witboat 
danger,  but  with  the  happiest  effects,  the 
natives  of  India  have  never  manifested  a 
disposition  to  complain  of  any  attempt  to 
acquaint  them  with  the  truths  of  Christi- 
anity ;  on  the  contrary,  they  have  gene- 
rally regarded  the  mild  and  benevolent 
teachers  of  the  Gospel,  who  have  assi- 
duously sought  to  promote  their  best  in' 
teresis,  with  respect  and  veneration  ;  and 
that  to  these  considerations  may  the  pe- 
titioners be  permitted  to  add,  that  their 
wishes  on  this  subject  are  chiefly  animated 
liy  still  higher  motives  than  worldly  policy 
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and  temporal  blessings;  as  Christians,  ibey 
desire   the  advancement  of  the  kingdom 
of  the  Son  of  God,  the  Gospel  of  Christ 
they  connect  with  the  spiritual  and  futore 
condition  of  the  human  race,  and  no  ob- 
stacle, in  their  opinion,  can  be  opposed  to 
the  diffusion,  by  lawful  means,  of  a  bless* 
ing  so  important  without  great  inhuma* 
nity  and  guilt;    they  dread  the  conse- 
quences of  even  indifference  to  it  ooder 
the    righteous  government  of  God,    and 
they  consider    its    encouragement   as   a 
mean  of  divine  favour  and  protection  to 
their  country,  and  that,  in  favour  of  this 
great  object,    men.  of  every  rank  have 
lately  lifted  their  voice  in  a  manner  ho- 
nourable to  the  feelings  and  spirit  of  the 
nation ;  and  that  the  petitioners  humbly 
trust,  that  not  only  shall  no  circumstance 
be  permitted  to  exist  which  shall  interrupt 
the  progress  of  a  spirit  so  worthy  of  the 
distinguished   place    which    our  country 
holds  among  the  nations,  hot  rather,  as 
the}'  ardently  desire,  that  every  possible 
facility  may  be  afforded  for  conveying  the 
inestimable  blessings  which  they  them- 
selves enjoy  not  only  among  all  the  sub- 
jects of  the  British  empire,  but  through- 
out every  quarter  and  corner  of  the  globe; 
and  praying,   that  in  the  new  arrange- 
ments to  be  made  respecting  the  policy 
and  trade  of  India,  attention  be  paid  to 
the  advancement  of  the  great  interests  of 
Christianity,  in  particular  that  every  ob- 
stacle be  removed  which  miaht  prevent 
Christians  of  every  denomination  from  txt* 
joying  the  full  exercise  of  their  religion 
according  to  their   conscience,  and  far- 
ther, that  every  possible  liberty  and  faci- 
lity be  afforded  to  pious  men  in  under- 
taking and  endeavouring,  by -means  con- 
sistent with  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  to 
communicate  to  the  natives  of  India  the 
knowledge  and  blessings  of  Christianity." 

A  Petition  of  the  ministers  and  elders 
of  the  provincial  synod  of  Glasgow  and 
Air,  now  constitutionally  assembled  agree* 
bly  to  the  laws  of  the  church  of  Scotland, 
was  also  presented  and  read ;  setting 
forth. 

**  That  the  petitioners,  deeply  impress- 
ed with  the  importance,  not  only  of  the 
education  of  .youth,  but  also  of  public  in- 
struction and  of  religious  worship,  on  the 
Lord's  Day,  to  persons  of  every  age,  in 
order  to  promote  their  moral  improve- 
ment, and  to  advance  the  political  in- 
terests of  society,  have  heard,  with  deep 
regret,  that  the  ministers  and  licentiates  of 
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the  church  of  Scotland  are  not  at  present 
permitted  to  go  out  to  India  to  teach 
ichools,  or  to  perform  their  sacred  func- 
tions there,  to  those  who  may  be  disposed 
to  attend  upon  their  ministrations,  and  to 
receive  from  them  instruction  in  the  truths 
of  Christianity  ;  and  that  the  petitioners 
feel    this  grievance  the  more,  inasmuch 
that  many  of  their  countrymen,  who  have 
been  educated  in  the  religious  principles 
and^  form  of  worship  adopted  in  the  church 
of  Scotland,  have  settled  in  the  different 
districts  of  India  under  the  British  govern- 
ment, to  whom  it  would  be  important  to 
have  Christian  instruction  communicated, 
and  public  worship  performed  in  the  n>an- 
ner,   and  after  the  form,  to  which  they 
hava    been    accustomed    in    their  early 
years,  as  well  as  to  have  opportunities  of 
educating  their  children  in  the  knowledge 
of    the    Christian  faith ;     and    that    the 
petitioners,    while  they  earnestly    wish 
that  the  free  exercise  of  religious  worship 
may  be  enjoyed  by  all  denominations  of 
Christians  residing  in  India,  so  long  as 
they  demean  themselves  as  peaceable  sub- 
jects,  beg  leave  to  state  that  all  the  mi- 
nisters and  licentiates  of  that  church  have 
received  a  regular  university  education, 
which  qualifies  them  both  for  teaching 
schools,  and  for  performing  the  services  of 
religion,  and  which  at  the  same  time  af- 
fords a  presumption  in  favour  of  their 
cretion  and  the  propriety  of  their  con- 
duct; and  the  consideration  that  they  are 
members  of   a  church  which  constitutes 
a  part  of  the  ecclesiastical  establishment 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  will  it  is  humbly 
hoped  conciliate  the  favour  of  the  House  ; 
-    and  therefore  praying  the  House  to  take 
under  their  serious  consideration  what  is 
here  humbly  represented,  and,  in  granting 
a  renewal  of  the  charter  of  the  £ast  India 
Company,  to  iutroduce  into  it  such  provi- 
sions  as  may  be  requisite  for  allowing  and 
encouraging  the  ministers  and  licentiates 
of  the  established  church  of  Scotland  to 
go  out  unto  India,  and  to  exercise  their 
religious  functions  there  to  those  who  may 
be  disposed  to  attend  upon  their  niinistra* 
tions,  and  to  receive  from  them   instruc- 
tions in  the  truths  of  Christianity,  as  well 
as  to  ttfach  schools,  so  Jong  as  they  shall 
conduct  iheroielves  in  a  peaceable  and  or- 
derly manner." 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 


April  28,  1815. 


Petition  to  amend  thb  Act  5  Eliz. 
asiPBCTiNc  LABui;nERs.]  Mr.  Rose  pre- 
sented a  Petition  from  several  masters  and 
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journeymen    mechanics,    artificers,    and 
handycraftsmen,  setting  forth, 

"  That  by  an  Act  passed  in  the  5th  of 
Elizabeth,  intituled,  '  An  Act  containing 
divers  orders  for  artificers,  labourers,  ser- 
vants   of   husbandry,    and    apprentices,' 
certain  enactments  are  made  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  securing  to  thb  artificers  and  me- 
chanics of   the  realm  of   England  and 
Wales  the  trades  and  businesses  to  which 
they  have  been  regularly  brought  up  and 
served   apprenticeships  of  seven  years  ; 
and  that,  by  the  31st  section  of  the  said 
Act,  it  is  enacted,  that,  afler  the  1st  of 
May  then  next  coming,  it  should  not  b« 
lawful  to  any  person  or  persons  other  than 
such  as  then  did  lawfully  use  or  exercise 
any  art',  mystery,  or  manual  occupation* 
to  set  up,  occupy,  use,  or  exercise  any 
craft,  mystery,  or  occupation,  then  used 
or  occupied  within  the  realm  of  England 
or  Wales,  except  he  should   have  been 
brought  up  therein  seven  years  at  the  least 
as  an  apprentice  in    manner  and  form 
abovesaid,  nor  to  set  any  person  on  work 
in  such  inystery,^art,  or  occupation,  being 
not  a  workman  at  that  day,  except  he 
should  have  been  apprentice  as  is  afore* 
said,  or  else  having  served  as  an  appren* 
tice  as  is  aforesaid,  should  or  would  be- 
come a  journeyman,  or  be  hired  by  the 
year,  upon  pain  that  every  person   will- 
ingly offending  or  doing  the    contrary 
should  forfeit  and  lose  for  every  default  40s. 
for  every  month  ;  and  that  the  petitioners 
conceive  that  the  superiority  of  the  me- 
chanics, tradesmen,  artificers,  and  manu- 
facturers of  this  country  over  every  other, 
has  arisen  in  a  great  measure  from  the 
wise  provisions  of  the  legislature  in  esta- 
blishing the  said  regulations,  and  thereby 
guaranteeing  to  them  the  exclusive  exer- 
cise of  the  trade,  mystery,  or  occupation* 
they  have  been  regularly  brought  up  to ; 
and  that,  of  late  years,  many  unskilful 
persons,  who  have,  never  served  any  ap- 
prenticeship, have  set  up  divers  handy- 
craft  and  other  occupations  as  masters* 
and   many   masters  have  employed   un- 
skilful workmen  in  their  several  businesses* 
who  have  never  been  brought  up  or  served 
seven  years  in  the  same,  and  other  mas« 
ters  have  lakcn  persons  as  apprentices  for 
short  terms  of  three  or  four  years,  con- 
trary to  the  provisions  of  the  said  statute* 
and  to  the  great  injury  of  the  petitioners 
as  well  as  the  public ;  and  that  several  of 
the  petitioners,  with  a  view  to  the  redress 
of  these  grievances,  have  caused  prosecu- 
tions to  be  instituted  and  actions  to  be 
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broogbt  against  divers  persons  for  infring- 
ing the  said  statute,  but  as  the  said  statute 
does  not  gife  coats  to  the  prosecutor,  and 
no  greater  penalty  can  be  recovered  than 
for  every  default  408.  for  every  month,  a 
moiety  whereof,  by  the  said  statute,  goes 
to  the  crown,  and  the  expence  of  trying  a 
cause  upon  the  said  statute  is  usually  from 
40  to  60/.,  the  petitioners  have  suffered  in 
a  much  greater  degree  by  the  heavy  ex- 
pences  of  carrying  on  such  suits,  than  the 
defendants,  by  being  convicted  in  such 
Buits,  and  paying  the  penalties  imposed 
by  the  said  statute,  besides  which  the 
prosecutor  is  liable  to  pay  costs  to  the  de- 
fendant if  he  does  not  obtain  a  verdict ; 
and  that,  since  the  passing  of  the  said  sta- 
tute, many  new  trades  not  then  in  use  have 
arisen,  and  many  trades  therein  enume- 
rated have  branched  out  into  several  divi- 
aions,  which,  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of 
the  said  Act,  were  comprized  in  one 
trade ;  and  that  the  petitioners  conceive  it 
to  be  expedient,  that  such  trades  should 
have  the  benefit  of  the  provisions  of  the 
said  statute,  as  well  as  the  trades  enume- 
rated therein ;  and  that  the  said  statute 
appears  to  the  petitioners  to  be  in  other 
respects  inadequate  and  inefficient,  and 
requires  amendment  and  extension;  and 
praying,  that  leave  may  be  given  to  bring 
in  a  Bill  to  explain  and  amend,  and  render 
more  effectual  for  the  purposes  aforesaid 
the  said  statqte,  or  in  such  manner  and 
under  such  regulations  as  to  the  House 
shall  seem  meet/' 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

Pbtition  against  the  Roman  Catho- 
MC  Claims  from  BERRTNAaBoa.]  Mr. 
Tierney  presented  a  Petition  from  the  pa- 
rishioners of  Berrynarbor,  in  the  county 
of  Deron,  agreed  to  at  a  restry  held  the 
1 1  th^of  April  1813,  betting  forth, 

*'  That  the  petitioners  reside  in  a  parish 
250  miles  west  of  the  metropolis,  having 
little  intercourse  with  the  rest  of  England ; 
and  that  they  have  received  by  the  post  a 
printed  paper  for  their  signature,  purport- 
ing to  be  a  Petition  to  the  House  against 
certain  claims  preferred  to  the  government 
by  his  Majesty's  Roman  Catholic  subjects, 
and  more  particularly,  that  they  may  be 
admitted  to  sit  in  the  House;  and  that  the 
petitioners,  having  been  bred  up  in  the 
farming  line,  although  they  deem  them- 
aelves  very  good  judges  of  sheep  and  oxen, 
do  not  think  they  are  perfectly  competent 
to  give  an  opinion  how  far  it  may  be  ex* 
pedient  to  exclude  persons  from  a  seat  in 
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the  Hottsis  who  are  too  consctentioos  to 
take  an  oath  which  mil  lutes  against  tbeir 
religious  persuasions  for  the  porpoac  c^ 
obtaining  it,  and  they  therefore  believe  it 
to  be  more  advisable  to  leave  the  deter- 
mination of  the  said  claims  to  the  discre- 
tion of  the  House,  and  more  particularly 
since  they  have  not  only  been  informed 
the  pretensions  of  the  Catholics  hare  for 
the  last  twenty  years  occupied  the  atteo* 
tion  of  the  first  statesmen  of  these  realms, 
but  that  they  have  likewise  lately  under* 
gone  a  discuission  in  the  House  for  ibree 
successive  nights,  which  terminated  in  a 
resolution  to  go  into  a  committee  opon 
their  said  claims;  and  that  the  petitioners 
have  been  informed  that,  if  the  sajd  claims 
are  conceded,  it  will  be  in  the  power  of 
the  crown    to   constitute   the   Pretender 
commander  in  chief,  and  the  Pope  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  ;   but  that  the  peti« 
tioners,  having  the  fullest  reliance  opon 
the  wisdom  of  the  House,  are  persuaded 
it  will  at  no  time  consent  to  so  dangeroos 
an  experiment ;    and  that  the  petitionen 
therefore  humbly  hope  that  the  House  will 
take  no  steps  which  may  tend  to  the  in- 
troduction of  the  Pope  nor  of  the  Pretender, 
but  that,  in  every  other  respect,  it  will  do 
what  to  it  in  its  wisdom  may  seem  pro- 
per. 

The  reading  of  this  Petition  excited 
much  merriment.  It  was  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  table,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Tierney^ 
who  observed,  that  it  afforded  another  il- 
lustration  of  the  mode  'by  which  it  was 
attempted  to  procure  petitions  against  the 
claims  of  the  Catholics. 

London  Theatre  Bill.]  Lord  OssoU 
ston  moved  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill 
for  erecting  a  new  Theatre  for  Dramatic 
Entertainments  within  the  Metropolis. 
His  lordship  spoke  at  some  length  upon 
the  subject,  but  from  the  low  tone  of  voice 
in  which  his  observations  were  delivered, 
we  were  wholly  unable  to  collect  tbeir  im- 
port in  the  gallery. 

Mr.  Whkhread  observed,  that  his  noble 
friend  had  come  forward  for  the  third  time 
in  the  cause  of  the  third  theatre.  He 
wholly  differed  from  him,  however,  in 
most  of  his  positions.  His  noble  friend 
seemed  to  suppose  that  the  successful  re- 
erection  of  Drury-lane  theatre  bad  re* 
moved  the  only  objection  to  the  building 
of  a  third  theatre.  Now  the  reverse  was 
the  fact.  He  (Mr.  W.)  reminded  the 
House  of  the  manner  in  which  the  first 
application  for  the  erection  of  a  third 
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theatre  had  been  made ;  it  had  been  made 
to  the  crowo^  by  the  crown  it  had  been 
referred  to  a  committee  of  the  pri?y  coon- 
cii,  and  after  a  patient  inTestigation  of  the 
aubject,  that  committee  had  solemnly  de- 
cided that  no  authority  should  be  given 
by  the  crown  to  any  persons  to  build  such 
a  theatre.  The  parties  interested,  driven 
from  that  course  of  proceeding,  then  ap- 
plied to  parliament.  When  the  subject 
waa  first  brought  before  that  House,  be  and 
other  gentlemen  had  been  called  on  to  en- 
deavour to  unravel  that  perplexed  skein 
which  seemed  to  be  tangied  beyond  the 
possibility  of  recovery.  He  had  then 
•aid  in  the  House,  that  he  thought  it  a  hard 
case  if  a  Bill  were  agreed  to  which  must 
clap  an  extinguisher  upon  the  hope  of 
future  prosperity  to  Drory-lane  theatre. 
In  fact,  so  entirely  was  the  re-erection  of 
Drnry-lane  out  of  the  contemplation  of 
the  friends  of  the  third  theatre  (as  it  was 
called,  though  it  would  have  been  the 
second),  that  they  actually  evinced  a  dis- 

J  position  to  treat  for  the  site  of  old  Drurv. 
f  they  had  been  successful  in  their  appfi- 
ication,  and    their   theatre  had  become, 
what  it  must  then  have  become,  a  second 
theatre,  those  gentlemen  would  soon  have 
acquired  theatrical  knowledge  enough  to 
resist  anv  application  that  might  have 
been  made  for  permission  to  erect  a  third 
theatre     a  project  pregnant  with  nothing 
but  ruin  to  all  parties.    For  his  part  he 
considered  himself  as  wholly  disinterested 
on  the  subject,  having  only  a  5001.  share 
in  Drury  lane ;  but  he  was  satisfied  that  if 
the  Bill  before  the  House  were  to  pass, 
the  interest  of  those  who  had  been  asso- 
ciated with  him  in  the  re-erection  of  that 
building  would  be  materially  deteriorated, 
and  the  metropolis  would  gain  nothing  by 
the  measore.    His  noble  friend  had  talked 
of  monopoly,  as  if  it  were  so  strict  that  the 
public  had  the  benefit  of  only  two  theatres, 
Drory-lane    and    Covent-garden.     How 
many  of  the  hon.  geptlemen  who  heard 
him  would  be  surprised ;  and  the  right 
hon.  the  Speaker  (whose  important  avoca* 
tions  allowed  him   but  little   leisure  for 
theatrical  amusements)  would  be  surprised 
to  leani,  that  that  very  night  there  were 
no  less  than  seven  theatres  open  to  receive 
them,  if  they  chose  to  honour  them  with 
their  presence.    At  four  of  these  theatres 
regular  dramas  were  performed.    At  one 
Richard  the  Third ;   at  another  Douglas ; 
at  a  third  the  Honey  Moon  and  that  in  an 
admirable  not  a  degraded  manner ;   and 
ftt  Corent  Garden  anexcellent  new  comedy 
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which  he  understood  had  been  brought 
out  for  the  first  time  last  night.  Besides 
these,  there  were  three  minor  theatres,  at 
which  dramatic  entertamments  of  various 
descriptions  were  to  be  performed.  Such 
was  the  number  of  theatres,  that  no  one 
theatre  was  foil  above  one  night  out  of 
seven ;  and  they  were  never  all  full  at  the 
same  time.  He  had  as  much  objection  to 
meretricious  spectacle  aa  his  noble  friend  ; 
but  the  fact  was,  that  when  there  was  no 
such  spectacle  to  be  represented,  the 
theatres  were  empty.  His  noble  friend 
talked  of  not  being  able  to  put  up  with 
the  present  state  of  the  stage,  and  of  the 
necessity  of  bringing  forward  great  actors. 
Now,  for  his  part,  he  was.  an  advocate  for 
the  performers  of  the  present  day.  He 
was  persuaded  that  there  were  individuals 
in  the  tragic,  comic,  and  every  other  de- 
partment of  the  drama,  whom  Garrick, 
were  he  living,  would  be  proud  to  select, 
and  to  araociate  with  himself.  He  could 
not,  therefore,  agree  with  his  noble  friend 
that  the  stage  was  in  a  degraded  state ; 
but'  even  if  it  were  so,  that  degradation 
had  not  grown  out  of  a  monopoly,  since 
monopoly  was  much  more  strict  in  the 
time  of  the  immortal  Garrick.  His  noble 
friend  had  talked  of  the  necessity  of 
finding  and  bringing  forward  great  actors. 
Where  were  they  to  be  found  ?  Was  this 
new  theatre  to  be  their  nursery,  their 
school,  and  afterwards  their  arena  ?  The 
well  known  fact  was,  tlht  in  all  times  our 
great  actors  and  actresses  had  been  brought 
up  in  provincial  theatres.  In  Great  Bri- 
tain alone  (exclusive  of  Ireland)  there  were 
no  less  than  174  provincial  theatres  (in- 
dependently of  bams,  &c.  which  were  the 
resort  of  low  strolling  companies,)  forming 
a  great  nursery  of  actors  and  actresses. 
How  many  of  our  best  performers  had  we 
not  obtained  from  Edinburgh,  Glasgow, 
York,  Bath,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Nor* 
wich,  and  a  number  of  other  regular 
theatres  ?  all  established  by  act  of  parlia- 
ment ;  and  most  of  them  conducted  in  a 
manner  highly  creditable  to  the  drama 
itself*  as  well  as  to  the  individuals  con- 
cerned. Mrs.  Siddons,  Mrs.  Jordan,  Mr. 
Kemble,  Mr.  Young,  and  all  the  other 
great  performers  of  the  present  day,  had 
been  derived  from  such  sources  as  those 
which  he  had  described,  and  were  not 
trained  on  the  London  boards.  Unques- 
tionably it  was  competent  to  parliament 
to  pass  such  a  Bill  as  that  before  the 
House ;  but  before  they  did  so,  he  thought 
the  law  officers  of  the  crown  would  stand 
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up  and  ndvise  them  not  to  trench  oq  the 
prerogative  of  ihe  crown,  by  interfelk'ing 
with  the  exact  jurisdiction  to  which  the 
prerogative  of  the  crown  extended  ;  and 
the  more  especially  after  the  circumstance 
of  an  application  for  a  license  having  been 
made  to  the  crown,  and  on  solemn  deli» 
beration  refused.  Nor  did  he  think  that 
those  hon.  members  who  on  a  former  oc- 
casion had  compassionated  the  state  of 
Drury-lane  theatre,  at  that  time  in  ruins, 
would  now  interfere  in  the  earliest  mo- 
ments of  its  renovated  existence  to  dete- 
riorate the  property,  not  of  those  alone 
who  for  the  first  time  were  subscribers  to 
the  concerni  but  of  the  old  claimants,  who 
had  so  liberally  conceded  the  extent  of 
their  flemands,  in  order  that  the  theatre 
might  be  rebuilt.  In  the  course  of  his 
noble  friend's  observations,  he  had  glanced 
at  what  he  had  termed  misplaced  'eco- 
nomy in  the  administration  of  the  affairs 
of  Drury-lane  theatre.  If,  by  the  ex- 
pression, his  noble  friend  meant  to  say, 
that  there  bad.  been  any  improper  par- 
simony, any  unjustifiable  attempt  to  bate 
down  the  value  of  meritorious  performers, 
any  disposition  to  withhold  from  the 
Theatre  money  which  ought  to  be  expend- 
ed in  purposes  of  dignity,  of  ornament, 
and  even  of  compassion,  he  denied  its  ap- 
plicability ;  and  on  the  part  of  those  who 
were  associated  with  him  in  the  concern, 
and  whose  accounts  would  soon  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  public,  defied  any  man  to 
lay  his  finger  nn  an  instance  of  misplaced 
economy ;  their  uniform  object  had  been 
to  do  justice  to  the  proprietors,  to  the  per- 
formers, and  to  the  public.  Without  libe- 
rality, that  justice  could  not  be  exhibited ; 
without  proper  economy,  there  could  be 
no  liberality  at  all.  He  wished  to  ask  his 
noble  friend,  where  he  thought  a  third 
theatre  could  be  built,  how  it  could  be 
built,  and  when  it  could  be  built  ?  He 
.should  also  like  to  know,  whence  the  au- 
diences were  to  be  obtained  to  fill  it,  in 
addition  to  all  the  other  theatres  of  the 
metropolis?  such  audiences  too,  as  would 
enable  the  proprietors  to  outdo  the  other 
theatres,  and  to  obtain  the  best  performers 
(and  excellent  ones,  he  repeated,  these 
unquestionably  were)  in  every  walk  of  ihe 
histrionic  protession.  In  order  to  illustrate 
the  probability  of  success  which  a  third 
theatre  would  enjoy,  he  begged  leave  io 
mention  a  circumstance  he  had  witnesited 
wiihin  the  last  three  months.  One  evening 
in  February  last,  parliament  (then  sitting) 
adjoaraed   at   an    early  hour.    On  that 
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evening    there    was    performed     ai    the 
King's  Theatre  in  the  Haymarket,  a  fa- 
vourite Opera,  Enricd  IV.  in  which  were 
exhibited  some  of  the  greatest  masical  ta- 
lents in  the  country  ;  Mrs.  Jordan  played 
at  Cove nt -garden  ;  at  Drury-lane  a  legiti- 
mate and  well  acted  opera  was  represent- 
ed, in  which  the  principal  part  was   sus- 
tained by  Mr.  Braham,  who  had  long  been 
acknowledged  to  be  thefirstEnglish  singer 
on  the  stage.     It  was  a  fine  and  favourable 
night;    he  visited  the  several  theatres  in 
succession  ;  the  Opera  was  exceedingly 
thin — Covent-garden   a  little  better — and 
Drury-lane  still  a  little  better;  but  in  no 
one  of  them  was  there   an  audience  suffi- 
cient even  to  pay  the  expences.     And  yet 
that  was  in  the  very  cream  of  the  season, 
and  when  none  of  the  minor  theatres  were 
open,  to  divert  from  the  others  a  portion 
of    the    public    attention.      It    appeared 
therefore,  that  the  play-going  part  of  the 
population  of  the  metropolis  had    by  no 
means    increa8%d,  and  that  no   necessity 
existed  for  their  further  accommodation.— 
The  next  point  to  be  considered  was,  the 
part  of  the  town  in  which  the  projected 
new  theatre  should  be  erected.      There 
was  no  room  in  that  part  which  the  con- 
gregation   of  theatres — Drury-lane — Co- 
vent  Garden— .the  Sans  Pareil-^the  Olym- 
pic, miscalled  Little  Drury-lane — the  Ly* 
ceum,  &rc.  seemed  to  declare  to  be  inha- 
bited by  the  description  of  people  most 
likely  to  visit  theatres;  and  in  which  a 
new  theatre  might  derive  some    benefit 
even  from  the  overflow  of  its  competitors. 
By  some  it  was  said,  that  the  new  theatre 
ought  to  be  built  up  in  Mary-le-bonne,  by 
others  in  Leicester-square  (a  proposition 
which  he  conceived  the  inhabitaot!s  of  that 
square  would  not  be  disposed  very  cor- 
dially to  receive.)     Some  talked  of  pulling 
down  a  market  for  its  erection,  others  of 
converting  an  existing  stately  public  edi* 
fice   into  a  third  .  theatre.      Ii  appeared 
therefore,  that  no  definitive  determination 
had  been  come  to  on  this  subject ;  and  yet 
it  was  a  consideration  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  the  interest  of  the  new  con- 
cern.    If  the  third  theatre  were  built  in 
Mary-le-bonne,  there  it  would  be  met  bv 
the  Paniheon— if  it  were  built  in  Toltcn- 
ham-court-road,  there  it  would  be  met  by 
the  Regency,  if  it  were  built  in  the  East, 
there  it  would  be  met  by  the  Royalty 
Theatre.  In  every  direction  it  would  find  a 
population  already  more  than  adequately 
provided  with    theatrical  amusements. — 
The  noble  lord  had  said  much  of  the  size 
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of  the  existing  theatres.    Numberi  of  opu- 
lent tndividuaU  had    subscribed    a  lar^e 
sum   for  the  erection  of  a  new  theatre, 
and  it  seemed  it  was  to  be  on  a  small 
scale.     His  noble  friend  quarrelled  with 
Covent-garden    and  Drury-lane    on   this 
score.     Of  Drury-lane  he  (Mr.  W.)  would 
say  that  e^ery  body,  at  least  a  great  ma- 
jority of  the  public  had  declared,  much  to 
the  credit  of  that  eminent  architect  by 
whom  it  had  been  built.  Mr.  B.  Wyatt, 
of  whose  great  talents  no  praise  could  be 
extravagant,  that  all    who  were  -present 
could  distinctly  see  the  performance  on 
the    stage.     He    had    read   in   a  certain 
journal,  the  criticisms  of  which  wefe  not 
usually  favourable  to  Drury-lane  (for  alt 
the  daily  papers  had  their  theatrical  pre- 
judices and  partialities),  a  confession,  that 
the  lowest    whisper    could    be  heard  in 
Drury-lane  from  the  stage  to  the  furthest 
corner  of  the  house.     If  the  public  there- 
fore possessed  a  theatre  from  every  part 
of  which  they  could  see,  and  in  every 
part  of  which  they  could  hear,  what  more 
was  required  ?  And  how  could  parliament 
be  assured,  as  no  definite  plan  had  been 
submitted  to  them,  that  if  thone  gentlemen 
obtained  permission  to  build,  they  might 
not  erect  a  theatre  still  larger  than  those 
which  at  present  existed,  as  soon  as  they 
began  to  feel  that  they  should  not  be  able 
to  gratify  the  public  taste  by  the  engage- 
ment of  excellent  performers^  and  at  the 
same  time  pay  the  interest  of  their  capital 
if  they    persisted    in  building  the  little 
snug    commodious  thing  which  they  af- 
fected at  present  to  have  in  contemplation  j 
It  did  not  appear  to  him  that  there  was 
any  predilection  on  the  part  of  the  public 
for  small  theatres.     Some  time  ago,  pre- 
cisely the  same  company,  under  precisely 
the  same  circumstances,  played  precisely 
the  same  pieces  in  immediate  succession 
at  the  Little   'J*heatre   and  at  the  Great 
Theatre  in  the  Haymarket.     While  they 
performed  at  the  Little  Theatre,   where 
every  movement  of  the  mascles  and  every 
emotion  of  the  soul  were  visible,  and  every 
under-tone  was  audible  from  all  parts  of 
the  house,  their  repreftentations  were  thinly 
attended.      But  the  moment  they  crossed 
the  way  to  the  Great  Theatre,  that  large 
house  was  crowded  beyond  all  anticipation. 
A  good  deal  bad  once  been  said   about 
inti^ocing    quadrupeds  on  the   theatre. 
Although  they  had  been  ooW  discharged, 
yet  it  thould  be  remembered,  that  at  the 
same  time,  attd  at  the  same  theatre,  Shake- 
speare's beat  playi  were  iaimkably  per* 


formed  ;  and  whatever  might  be  said  of 
spectacles,  and  devices  of  this  sort  to  fill 
a  bouse,  yet  he  mustaUo  say  that  the  fill* 
ing  of  the  houses  was  necessary,  in  order 
to  afford  liberal  salaries  to  the  first  rate 
performers,  and  that  therefore  an  attractive 
spectacle  gave  the  means  of  encouraging 
good  actors.  He  would  not  allow  th^t  the 
stage  was  in  a  degraded  state  ;  and  if  the 
House  thought  that  there  was  now  soffi* 
cient  accommodation  for  the  play-going 
part  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis, 
he  thought  that  they  would  not  reaiily 
adopt  a  Bill  which  would  most  materially 
aflect  the  interests  of  hundreds  atid  thou- 
sands of  persons  connected  with  the  pre- 
sent establishments.  He  hoped  the  Hoose 
would  not  allow  the  Bill  to  be  read  a  se- 
cond time,  but  if  they  did,  be  must  pre- 
sent petitions  against  it,  in  which  the  pe- 
titioners prayed  to  be  heard  by  counsel 
against  the  Bill.  He  should  also  then 
move  for  those  documents  which  had 
been  before  .the  privy  council  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

Lord  Onulston  made  a  few  observatioiii 
in  reply,  in  a  low  tone  of  voice. 

Mr.  WhUhread  in  answer  said,  that  if  any 
man  could  point  out  to  him  where  excel- 
lence was  to  be  obtained  for  money,  he 
would  venture  to  say,  that  no  ill-judged 
parsimony  would  prevent  the  trustees  fur 
Drury-lane  from  obtaining  it. 

The  gallery  was  then  cleared  for  a  di- 
vision, but  the  House  did  not  divide,  in 
consequence  of  lord  Ossultton  having  (as 
we  understand)  consented  that  the  Bill 
should  be  read  a  second  time  that  day  six 
months. 


HOUSE   OF  COMMONS. 

ThuT$datf,  April  29. 

Petitions  rbspecting  tub  CoTroit 
Trade.]  A  Petition  of  several  merchants, 
manufacturers,  cotton  spinners,  and  calico 
printers,  in  the  city  and  vicinity  of  Glas- 
gow, was  presented  and  read ;  setting 
tbrtb, 

•«  That,  by  the  Act  49  Geo.  3,  c.  98; 
for  repealing  the  several  duties  of  customs 
chargeable  in  Great  Britain,  and  for  grant- 
ing other  duties  in  lieu  thereof,  a  doty 
was  imposed  upon  cotton  wool  equal  lo 
two-pence  per  pound  weight,  if  imported 
into  this  country  in  a  British  built  ship, 
and  three- pence  per  pound  weight  if  im- 
ported in  a  ship  not  British  built;  and 
that,  for  a  considerable  period,  the  cotton 
trade  of  tbii  country  has  been  io  a  etmu 
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greatly   depressed     and    declining,    the 
lossea  to  those  engaged  in  it,  both  upon 
their  stock  and  by  bad  debts,  and  the 
privations  of  the  operatives,  from  the  de- 
pression of  their  wages,  have  been  unpre* 
cedentiy  great, as  a  consequence;  and,  in 
'  proof  of  this,  the  fall  in  the  valae  of  6xed 
atock  has  been  enormous,  and  a  very  con- 
aiderable  proportion  of  it  is  wholly  aban- 
doned ;  and  it  appears  to  the  petitionera, 
that  the  existing  tax  has  contributed,  along 
with  other  causeS|  io  produce  this  effect, 
and  that  nnmeroos  manufactures  of  cotton 
have  of  late  been  esublished  in  many  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  and  the  na* 
taral  influence  of  the  present  state  of  war 
u  to  increase  these  establishments^  the  tax 
complained  of  most  operate  as  an  addi- 
tional premium,  not  only  by  raising  the 
Iirtce  of  the  raw  material  here,  but  by 
owering  it  to  the  manufacturers  of  Ame- 
rica, Germany,  Russia,  and  Tiirkey ;  and, 
if  the  cotton  wool  of  America  is  thereby 
excluded  from  the  British  market,  she  is 
rendered  less  able,  and,  although    this 
were  not  the  case,  she .  will  refuse  to  pur- 
chase our  manufactured  fabrics ;  and  that, 
io  the  cheapness  and  superiority  of  the 
raw  material,  in  the  saving  of  freight,  and 
other  charges,  in  the  command  of  power 
which  the  rivers  every  where  afford,  in 
the  extent  and  increasing  demand  in  tb^ 
American  market,  in  being  less  likely  to 
be    involved   in  European    politics   and 
wars,  and  other  circumstances  connected 
with  his  situation,  the' American  manufac- 
turer possesses  highly  important  natural 
advantages,  of  which  it  is  impossible  to 
deprive  him;    industry  and    skjil    have 
never  been  long  wanting,    where  such 
premiums  have  been  furnished,  to  call 
forth  and  reward  them ;   the  skill  of  our 
own  mechanics  was  the  creation  of  a  few 
years,  many  of  these  have  already  emi- 
grated to  the  United  States,  and  the  in- 
crease of  the  mannfiictores  of  America  is 
in  perpetual  operation  to  promote  their 
natural  tendenc^r  to  emigrate ;  not  only 
is  the  rapidly   increasing  population  of 
America  lik^y  soon  to  depnve  this  coun- 
try, in  a  great  measure,  of  the  advantage 
ansinff  from  cheaper  workmen,  but  there 
is  no  description  of  manufacture  in  which, 
an  proportion  to  its  extent,  so  few  hands 
are  employed ;  in  spinning,  weaving,  ca^ 
lico-printing,  and   ornamenting,  human 
labour  is  now  greatly  superseded  by  me- 
chanical skill,  and  every  day,  by  the  io^ 
trodttction  of  new  machines^  the  demand 
far  laboorw^  and  the  adviatage  arising 
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from  possessi^^g  them  in  abundance,  is  di« 
oynished ;  and  that  the  Sea  Island  cotton 
of  America  forms  the  staple  of  the  oinsltn 
manufacture  of  Glasgow  and  that  part  of 
the  en^pire ;  it  is  impossible  for  tha  ma- 
nufacturer to  make  the  same  perfect  fa* 
bric  without  it,  or  for  our  colonies  to  sup- 
ply him  with  wool  of  equal  quality  ;  of 
this  wool  there  is  but  a  small  quantity  at 
present  in  Britain,  as  it  is  necessary  to  the 
manufacturer  of  the  fine  descriptions  of 
piece  goods,  it  must  be  purchased  at  what- 
ever price,  so  that  the  proposed  tax,  in  so 
far  as  it  bears  upon  this  description  of 
wool,  must  be  paici  by  the  Bk-itish  manu- 
facturer and  consumer ;  and  that  the  peti- 
tioners are  far  from  complaining  of  any 
peculiar  encouragements  which  the  legis- 
lature may,  in  its  wisdom,  see  meet  to 
give  to  the  linen  manufactures  of  the  coun* 
try ;  they  do  not  complain  of  the  boun- 
ties being  continued  to  them,  of  which  a 
branch  of  the  cotton  trade  has  lately  been 
deprived ;  they  cannot,  however,  rorbear 
stating,    that,    although    the  continental 
markets  were  now  opened,  the  petitioners 
would,  in  a  great  measure,  be  excloded 
from  a  fayr  competition  not  only  by  the 
British  and  Irish  linens  thus  supported, 
and  by  the  piece  goods  of  the  East  Indies, 
but  by  the  foreign  manufactures  of  mu^ 
lins  and  linens,  which  come  into  market 
in  most  cases  free  of  tax,  or  taxed  to  a 
much  smaller  extent;  nor  has  any  perma- 
nent advantage  at  all  equivalent  resulted 
from  the  tax  to  the  British  colonial  planter 
and  ship  owner;  the  former,  can  hardly 
be  expected  to  make  any  material  altera- 
flon  upon  the  system  of  his  cotton  planta- 
tions upon  the  faith  of  a  ux  which  may 
be  speedily  repealed ;  and  with  regard  to 
the  latter,  the  discrepancy  between  the 
amount  of  the  tax  to  neutrals  and  British 
ships  has  been  found,  by  experience,  to 
be  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  ad- 
ditional freight  and  charges,  the  circuitous 
voyage,   and    the  tranwipment   of  the 
goods,  and  other  charges  necessarily  at- 
tendant upon  importation  in  British  ships, 
'and    whatever  afiects  our  manufacturtt 
will  ultimately  injure  our  ship,  colonies, 
and  commerce ;  and  that,  upon  the  wholci 
the  petitioners  entreat  the  Ilouse  to  allow 
them  to  state,  that  the  cotton  trade,  espe* 
cially  in  its  present  state,  cannot,  without 
manifest  danger  to  its  existence,  be  coo- 
verted  into  a  means  of  political  annovance 
to  AfflHeriea;  and  they  are  hopefni  that 
the  legislature  will  not  continue  to  put 
that  te  hasard  which  it  not  enly  ao  w 
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portaat  to  the  coantry*  bat  upon  which  lo 
snaoy  tboiuandB  depend  for  their  em- 
ploy meot  and  daily  subsistence ;  and 
p raving  the  House  to  relieve  the  cotton 
trade  from  its  present  situation  of  diffi> 
culty,  by  the  repeal  of  t)ie  existing  tax 
upoD  cotton  wool,  or  by  allowing  such 
drawback  upon  yarns  and  manufactured 
goods,  on  exportation,  as  will  enable  the 
Hritiah  manufacturer  to  compete  wito  the 
manufacturers  of  other  nations  i^  foreign 
markets." 

A  Petition  of  several  plantery,  mer- 
chants, and  others  resident  in  ti^e  city  of 
Glasgow,  interested  in  th^  trade  and  pros- 
perity of  the  ^^tish  West  India  colonies, 
vv^aa  also  presented  and  read;  setting 
forth, 

"  That,  by  the  Act  of  the  i^d  of  hi# 
present  Majesty,  the  importation  of  cer- 
tain articles  is  permitted  into  the  United 
Kingdom, |dircct  in  neutral  ships,  from  the 
countries  of  our  epemic^,  a  system  wl^ich 
the  petitioners  humbly  conceive  to  be 
highly  injurious  to  the  commercial  in- 
terests of  the  empire;  and  th^t,  ampng 
the  evils  attendant  op  allowing  cor  ei^- 
mies  to  relieve  themselves  of  their  sorpfi^ 

Srodoctions  in  the  markets  of  this  king- 
om,  it  is  not  the  least  that  those  of  friendly 
countries  are  thereby  precluded  from  ao- 
▼aniages    which    otherwise  they  woold 
enjoy,  and  that  the  orodoce  of  the  British 
colonies  is  rendered  unprofitable  to  our 
plantera,  merchants,  and  ship  oQarneriL  to 
a  moat  injurious  d,egree ;    to  exemplify 
this  remark,  the  petitioners  beg  ^eave  to 
point  out  the  article  of  cotton  wool,  of 
which  abundant  quantities,  of  every  re- 
quisite description,  may  be  prociuned  from 
the  British  West  India  colonies^  South 
America,  aud  the  East  hidies,  for  it  is  ^ 
well  known  fact  that  some  years  ago  a 
quality  of  cotton  suf>erior  t^  any  $ea  Island 
Georgia  was  raised  in  the  island  of  Tobar 
go,  from  Bourbqn  seed ;  were  our  planters, 
therefore,  sufficiently  protected    against 
importations  firom  the  American  states, 
there  is  no  deubt  that  not  only  the  island 
of  Tobago,  but  almost  every  other  British 
colony  m  the  West  Indies,  would  produce 
cotton  of  the  very  fineit  description ;  and 
that  importations  from  the  countries  of  our 
enemies  not  only  prove  highly  injurk>ns 
to  our  own  planters,  and  those  of  mendly 
•tales,  hat  also,  in  a  great  degree,  deprive 
British  shipiung  of  a  profitable  employ- 
meiit  in  bringing  to  this  country  the  prp- 
duce  of  Sooth  America,  and  our  maQumc'' 
(VOL  XXV.)       ^' 


turers  of  the  benefit  of  the  vent  for  thosa 
goods  with  which  the  payment  would  be 
made  in  return ;  and  that,  in  every  point 
of  view,  therefore,  when  the  produce  of 
our  own  colonies  is  exposed  to  many 
heavy  additional  expences,  arising  out  of  a 
state  of  war,  it  becomes  a  wise  and  highly 
expedient  measure  to  prohibit  the  import* 
ation  of  all  articles  the  growth  and  pro- 
duce of  the  United  States  of  America^ 
which  30  materially  interfere  with  the 
vital  interests  of  our  own  colonies,  and 
with  the  general  interests  of  the  empire  | 
and  that,  towards  accomplishing  this  salu- 
tAty  system,  the  petitioners  s^e  with  much 
satisfaction  the  measures  lately  adopte(| 
by  his  Msjesty's  mi/iisters  in  the  blockade 
of'  the  southern  ports  of  the  Americaii 
states ;  but  as  cotton  wool,  and  the  other 
productions  of  these  coontries,  may  still 
find  their  way  into  this  kingdom,  tfie  peti- 
tioners pray,  that  the  aforesaid  Act  of  the 
iSd  of  the  King  may  be  repealed,  and 
farther,  that  all  articles  the  growth  and 
produce  of  the  American  states  may  be 
prohibited  from  \^ng  imported^in^  thia 
kingdom  during  the  war/' 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  t.^ble. 

IVf  r.  Baring  wished  to  know  ^m  tl|f 
right  bon.  the  Chanoalloi*  of  the  Bxche* 
quer,  wheth^er  jt  WM  bis  intention  to  con* 
tune  the  ta^  upon  cotton  ?  From  the  un- 
certainty whiph  prevailed  on  the  subject 
he  said,  that  much  jobjbing,  and  injoriooi 
specalatioo  prevailed  a^  present. 

The  Ckamxlhr  qf  ike  Exd^quer  was  aa« 
able  to  answer  directly  ;  but  said,  that  ha 
would  give  the  informatiQa  required  witl^ 
u  little  dela^  as  pottible.  The  tax  waf 
now  of  less  import^ce  ti^wn  forqperly^  oi| 
acconot  of  oar  jblockfidp  of  aoma  of  t^^ 
American  ports. 

Bill  to  amino  run  Act*  aisFi^cTiNf 
THB  Assiza  Of  Bbxajk)  Mr.  Fnmkland 
Idwif  mov^aid  for  leave  .^o  bring  in  a  Bill 
for  the  better  regulating  the  «Ls«ize  of 
bread.  Althoagb  be  waa  at  first  unwilling 
to  hiterfere  with  so  delicate  ^  nsMc^f  M 
the  trade  ;n  provisions,  thinking  it  wpol4 
be  right  to  leave  it,  like  every  other,  to 
regulate  itself  by  the  standard  of  the  de« 
maad  and  the  supply  ;  still  he  Cnand,  on 
a  nearer  inflection  of  the  business,  that 
the  general  rul^p  which  applv  to  other 
trades,  did  not  apply  exactly  in  the 
same  manner  and  extent  to  this*  ^  He 
thought  it  would  be  dangerous,  in  times 
of  scarcity,  to  leave  the  whole  responsi* 
hility  on  the  bf^kers :    it  would  ly  safer  .t^ 

(♦B) 
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lay  it  on  the  njagistrates,  who  had  power 
in   their  hands  for  the  execotion  of  the 


laws,  and  for  their  own  protection.  The 
law  which  now  prevailed  throughout  the 
country  on  this  subject  was  passed  in  1738. 
and  wanted  amendment.  There  was  a 
leparate  law,  passed  in  1797,  for  the  city  of 
London,  and  for  ten  miles  round«  which  was 
a  considerable  improvement  on  the  laws 
of  1758.  The  Bill  which  he  intended  to 
bring  in,  was  to  amend  two  Acts  of  the 
31st  George  2,  and  of  the  13th  of  George 
3,  on  this  subject.  He  then  moved, 
^  That  leave  be  given  to  bring  in  a  Bill 
to  alter  and  amend  the  said  Acts,  so  far 
as  relates  to  the  price  and  assize  of  bread 
to  be  sold  out  of  the  city  of  London,  and 
the  liberties  thereof,  and  beydnd  the 
weekly  bills  of  mortality,  and  ten  miles 
of  the  Royal  Exchange/^  Leave  was  ac- 
cordingly given. 

HOUS.E  OF  COMMONS. 
Friday,  AprU  30. 

Roman  Catholic  Relief  Bill.]  Mr- 
Graitan  presented  his  Bill  *'  to  provide 
for  the  removal  of  the  Civil  and  Military 
Disqualifications,  under  which  his  Ma- 
jesty's Roman  Catholic  Subjects  now  la- 
bour." The  title  of  the  Bill  being  read, 
tke  right  hon.  gentleman  moved,  that  the 
Bill  be  read  a  first  time,  and  printed  : 
'which  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Canning  said,  that  there  was  no- 
thing in  the  Bill  to  which  he  did  not  cor- 
dially agree.  At  the  same  time,  there 
were  other  provisions  not  in  it  which  he 
ival  desirbns  to  introduce,  not  indeed  con- 
flicting with  it,  but  carrying  its  spirit  and 
principle  still  farther.  It  was  desirable 
that  the  House  should  be  apprised,  before 
the  discussion  took  place,  of  the  nature  of 
the  additional  clauses  he  meant  to  bring 
forward  ;  and  as  he  believed  it  would  not 
be  quite  irreeular,  though  perhaps  some- 
what nnasdal,  he  wished,  if  it  were  the 
^pleasure  of  the  House,  that  these  clauses 
should  be  printed,  and  circulated  with  the 
Bill. 

Sir  /.  CHippiiUy  earnestly  wished,  that 
%  committee  having  been  appointed,  they 
should  immediately  go  into  sn  enquiry  on 
the  Catholic  Question,  and  a  Report  be 
printed,  that  the  public  feelings  might  be 
no  longer  lacerated  with  the  different 
opinions  of  high  authorities,  this  right 
reverend  prelate  stating  one  thing,  and 
that  right  reverend  prelate  quite  the  con- 
trary.    There  was  not  a  Bill,  so  much  fts 


for  opening  si  street,  or  erecting  a  turn- 
pike, but  there  was  a  report  upon  it, 
which  was  printed,  and  sent  forth  to  the 
public  at  a  great  expence.  He  yielded 
in  ardour  to  no  man,  not  even  to  tbe  right 
hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Grattan)  on  the 
subject  of  Catholic  Emancipation,  rightly 
understood,  and  rightly  guarded  ;  but  lie 
would  say,  that  as  to  the  simple  repeal  of 
the  existing  disabilities,  simple  woold  be 
the  vote  of  that  House  in  agreeing  to  it* 

Mr.  GratiOH  having  moved  a  call  of  tbe 
House  on  the  1  Ith  of  May,  for  the  second 
readinff  of  the  Bill, 

Lord  Caitlereagh  suggested  whether  it 
would  not  be  better  to  have  the  House 
called  over  one  day,  and  the  Bill  read  a 
second  time  on  the  next,  as  the  calling 
over  the  names  of  the  members  generally 
occupied  two  or  three  hours. 

Mr.  Ponsonby  thought  that  his  right 
hon.  friend's  motion  might  stand  as  he 
originally  proposed  it,  without  any  incon- 
venience, since  if  the  House  were  as  full 
as  he  desired,  he  would  very  probably 
not  insist  on  bavins  the  House  called  over. 

Sir  J.  C.  Hippiwy  said,  that  he  hoped 
to  lay  before  the  Committee  such  docu- 
ments as  would  compel  the  majority  of 
the  members  to  postpone  the  measure,  at 
least  for  the  piesent  session. 

Sir  C.  Pole  wished  the  right  hon.  mem- 
ber could  be  prevailed  upon  so  to  frame 
his  Bill  as  not  to  affect  the  navy  during 
the  continuance  of  the  war. 

Mr.  D.  Browne  was  of  opinion,  that  if 
there  was  any  part  of  our  establishments 
to  which  the  Bill  applied  more  im* 
mediately  than  to  another,  the  navy  was 
precisely  that  part. 

Mr.  H.  Addington  stated,  that  those  who 
had  voted  for  committing  the  Bill  had  not 
therefore  pledged  themselves  to  sopport 
the  principle.  He  had  not,  however, 
Totea  for  the  Committee,  and  he  should 
certainly  oppose  the  principle  of  the  Bill. 

Mr.  Grattan  said,  that  the  House,  by 
passing  the  Resolutions  which  were  the 
foundation  of  the  Bill,  had  sanctioned  the 
principle.    [Hear!  hear!] 

The  original  question  was  then  pot  and 
carried,  that  the  Bill  be  read  a  second 
time  on  the  1 1th  of  May. 

CopT  OF  TBx  Roman  Cathouc  Rxuar 
Bill,  as  aaoucaT  in  by  Ma.  GaATTAN.] 
The  followtDg  is  a  copy  of  tbe  Bill,  as 
brougfat  in  by  Mr.  Grattan  : 

A  Bill  to  provide  for  the  Removal  of  the 
Cif  il  and  Military  Disqoalificationt 
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under  which   bit  Mqealy's  Roman 
Catholic  subjects  now  labour. 

Whbrbas  the  Protestant  succession  to 
the  crown  is,  by  the  Act  for  the  further 
Limitation  of  the  Crown,  and  the  better  se- 
curing the  Liberties  of  the  People,  esta- 
blished permanently  and  kiviolably  : 

And  whereas  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  of  England  and  Ireland,  and  the 
doctrine,  discipline  and  government  there* 
of,  and  likewise  the  Protestant  Chorch  of 
Scotland,  and  the  doctrine,  discipline  and 
go? ernment  thereof,  are  established  per- 
knanently  and  inTiolably : 

And  whereas  it  wonid  tend  to  promote 
the  interest  of  the  same,  and  strengthen 
our  free  constitution,  of  which  they  are 
an  essential  part,  if  the  civil  and  military 
disqualifications,  under  which  his  Ma- 
jesty's Roman  Catholic  subjecta  now  la- 
bour, were  removed : 

And  whereas,  after  doe  consideration 
of  the  Petitions  of  the  said  Roman  Catho^ 
lies,  it  appears  highly  advisable  to  com- 
municate  to  them  the  blessings  of  our 
free  form  of  government ;  and,  with  a  view 
to  pot  an  end  to  all  religious  jealousies 
between  his  Majesty's  subjects,  and  to 
bury  in  oblivion  all  animosities  between 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  so  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  respective  countries  may 
be  bound  together,  in  all  times  to  come, 
by  the  same  privileges,  and  the  same  in* 
terest,  in  defence  of  their  common  liber- 
ties and  government,  against  all  the  ene- 
mies of  the  British  empire ; 

May  it  please  your  Majesty, 
That  it  may  be  enacted  ;  and  be  it  en- 
acted, by  the  King's  roost  excellent  Ma- 
jesty, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  and 
Commons,  in  this  present  parliament  as- 
sembled, and  by  the  authority  of  the 
same.  That,  from  and  after  the 

it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for 
persons  professing  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion,  to  sit  and  vote  in  either  fiouse 
of  Parliament,  being  in  all  other  respects 
duly  qualified  so  to  sit  and  vote,  upon 
making,  taking  and  subscribing,  the  fol- 
lowing Declaration  and  Oath,  instead  of 
the  Oaths  of  Allegiance,  Abjuration  and 
Supremacy,  and  histead  of  making  and 
subscribing  the  Declaration  against  Tran- 
substantiation,  and  the  Declaration  against 
the  Invocation  of  Saints,  now  by  law  re- 
quired ; 

'  L  A*  fi.  do  hereby  declare.  That  I  do 
'  profesi  the  Roman  Catholic  religion ; 
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and  I  do  siQcereiy  promise  and  swear 
that  I  will  be  faithful  and  bear  true  alle- 
giance to  his  Majesty  king  George  the 
3rd,  and  him  will  defend,  to  the  utmost 
of  my  power,  against  all  conspiracies 
and  attempts  whatever,  that  shall  be 
made  against  his  person,  crown  or  dig« 
nity ;  and  I  will  do  my  utmost  endea- 
vour to  disclose  and  make  known  to  his 
Majesty,  his  heirs  and  successors,  all 
treasons  and  traitorous  conspiracies^ 
which  may  be  formed  against  him  or 
them;  and  I  do  faithfully  promise  to 
maintain,  support  and  defend,  to  the  ut- 
most of  my  power,,  the  succession  of  the 
crown,  which  succession,  by  an  Act 
intituled,  /  An  Act  for  the  further  Limi- 
tation of  the  Crown,  and  the  better  se- 
curing the  Rights  and  Liberties  of  the 
Subject,  is  and  stands  limited  to  the 
princess  Sophia,  electress  and  duchess 
dowager  of  Hanover,  and  the  heirs  of 
her  body,  being  Protestants/  hereby 
utterly  renouncing  aod  abjuring  any  obe- 
dience or  allegiance  unto  any  other  per- 
son, claiming  or  pretending,  a  right  to 
the  crown  of  this  realm :  I  do  declare, 
that  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Pope  ol 
Rome,  or  any  other  foreign  prince,  pre- 
Iste,  Slate  or  potentate,  hath  or  ought  to 
have  any  temporal  or  civil  jurisdiction, 
power,  superiority  or  pre-eminence,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  within  this  realm  ; 
I  do  further  declare,  that  it  is  not  an  ar- 
ticle of  my  faith,  and  that  1  do  renounce* 
reject  and  abjure  the  opinion,  that  princea 
excommunicated  by  the  Pope  or  Council, 
or  by  the  Pope  and  Council,  or  by  any 
authority  of  the  see  of  Rome,  or  by  any 
authority  whaGMever^  may  be  deposed  or 
murdered  by  their  subjects,  or  any  per- 
son whatsoever :  I  do  swear,  that  I  will 
defend  to  the  utmost  'of  my  power^  the 
settlement  and  arrangement  of  property 
within  this  realm,  as  established  by  the 
laws :  I  do  swear,  that  I  do  abjure,  con- 
demn and  detest,  as  unchristian  and  im- 
pious, the  principle,  that  it  is  lawful  to 
destroy  or  any  ways  injure  any  person 
whatsoever,  for  or  under  the  pretence  of 
such  person  .being  an  heretic  ;  1  do  de- 
clare solemnly  before  God,  that  I  believe 
that  no  act,  in  itself  unjust  or  immoral, 
can  ever  be  justified  or  excused  by  or 
under  the  pretence  or  colour,  that  it  was 
done,  either  for  the  good  of  the  church, 
or  in  obedience  to  any  ecclesiastical 
power  whatsoever :  I  also  declare,  that 
it  is  not  an  article  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
faithi  neither  am  I  thereby  required  to 
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believe  or  profess^  that  the  ^ope  is  in- 
fallible ;  or  that  1  am  bound  to  obey 
any  order,  in  its  own  nature  immoral 
though  the  Pope  or  any  ecclesiastical 
power  should  issue  or  direct  such  order ; 
but,  on'the  contrary,  I  hold  that  it  would 
be  sinful  in  me,  to  pay  any  respect  or 
obedience  thereto  :  I  further  declare, 
that  I  do  not  believe,  that  any  sin  what* 
soever  committed  by  me,  can  be  for- 
given, at  the  mere  will  of  any  pope  or 
of  any  priest,  or  any  persoin  or  persons 
whatsoever  ;  but  that  sincere  sorrow  for 
past  sins,  a  firm  and  sincere  resolution  to 
avoid  future  guilt,  and  to  atone  to  God, 
are  previous  and  indispensable  requisites 
to  establish  a  well-founded  expectation 
of  forgiveness ;  and  that  any  person, 
who  receives  absolution  without  these 
previous  requisites,  so  far  from  obtain- 
ing thereby  any  remission  of  hi^  sins, 
incurs  the  additional  guilt  of  violating  a 
sacrament ;  I  do  reject  and  detest,  as  an 
unchristian  and  impious  principle,  that 
faith  is  not  to  be-  kepi  with  heretics  or 
infidels  :  I  do  hereby  disclaim,  disavow 
and  solemnly  abjure  any  intention  to 
subvert  the  present  Church  establish- 
ment, for  the  purpose  of  substituting  a 
Roman  Catholic  establishment  in  its 
stead  :  I  do  solemnly  swear,  that  I  will 
not  use  any  privilege,  power,  or  in* 
fluence,  which  I  do  now  or  may  here- 
after possess,  to  overthrow  or  disturb  the 
present  Church  establishmenu  of  the 
United  Kingdom ;  and  that  I  never  will, 
by  any  conspiracy,  contrivance,  or  de- 
vice, whatsoever,  abet  othera  in  any  at- 
tempt to  overthrow  or  disturb  the  same ; 
and  that  1  will  make  known  to  his  Ma* 
jesty,  his  heirs  and  successors,  all  at- 
tempts, plots,  or  coiypiracies,  whether 
at  home  or  abroad,  which  shall  come  to 
my  knowledge,  for  effecting  either  of 
these  purposes:  I  do  solemnly,  in  the 
presence  of  God,  profess,  testi^^  and  de- 
clare, that  I  do  swear  this  Oath  and 
make  this  Declaration,  and  every  part 
thereof,  in  the  plain  and  ordinary  sense 
of  the  words,  without  any  evasion,  equi* 
Tocation  or  mental  reservation  whatever ; 
and  without  any  dispensation  already 
granted  by  the  Pope,  or  any  authority 
of  the  see  of  Rome,  or  any  person  what- 
ever ;  and  withoat  thinking  that  I  am 
or  can  be  acquitted  before  God  or  roan, 
or  absolved  of  this  Declaration,  or  any 
pari  thereof,  although  the  Pope«  or  any 
other  person  or  jtuthority  whatsoever, 
shall  dispense  with  or  aoonl  the  same,  or 
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«  declare  that  it  was  null  and  void   from 
'  the  beginning.  So  help  me  Gosu' 

And  be  it  further  enatjled,  that  it  abmll 
and  may  be  lawful  for  persona  profesaing 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  to  Tote  ai 
elections  of  members  to  serte  in  parlia- 
ment, being  in  all  other  respects  duly  qoa- 
lified  so  to  doi  upon  making  taking  and 
subscribing,  either  in  manper  by^  tbia  Act 
directed,  or  at  the  time  and  place  of  ten- 
dering their  votes,  before  the  retaming 
officer  or  officers  presiding  at  soch  elec- 
tions (who  is  and  are  hereby  anthoriiBed 
and  required  to  receive  and  administer  the 
same)  instead  of  the  Oaths  of  Alle|pance, 
Abjuration  and  Supremacy^  and  instead 
of  such  other  oath  or  oaths  as  are  now  by 
law  required  to  be  taken,  for  the  pnrpoae 
aforesaid,  by  any  of  bis  Majesty's  8nbj«cCs 
professing  the  Komrn  Catholic  religion, 
the  aforesaid  Declaration  and  Oath ;  and 
also,  upon  takiw  such  other  oath  or  oatba 
as  may  now  be  {awfully  tendered,  to  any 
person  or  persons  offering  to  TOte  ai  aaca 
elections. 

And  be  it  farther  enacted,  that  it  abaH 
be  lawAil  for  persons  professing  the  B^ 
man  Catholic  religion,  to  hold  exeicisa 
and  enjoy  all  civil  and  military  officea  or 
places  of  trust  or  profit,  under  bia  Mn» 
jesty,  his  heirs  or  spcoeasors ;  except  aa 
hereinafter  excepted ;  opon  making  tak- 
ing and  aobacribing  the  aforesaid  Declara- 
tion and  Oath»  instead  of  the  Oatba  and 
Declaration  against  Trananbatantiation, 
and  the  Declaration  against  the  Inveca* 
tion  of  Saints,  now  by  law  required ;  and 
upon  taking  also  socn  oath  or  oaths  as  ara 
now  by  law  required  to  be  taken,  by  any 
person  or  persons,  on  his  or  their  admia» 
sion  into  any  such  office  or  place  of  troat 
or  profit  respectively ;  and  without  taking 
the  Sacrament  of  our  Lord's  Supper,  ac- 
cording to  the  usage  of  the  church  of 
England  :  Provided  always,  that  nothing 
herein  contained  shall  extend  or  be  con- 
strued to  extend,  to  enable  any  person, 
being  a  Roman  Catholic,  to  hold  and  en- 
joy the  office  of  Lord  Ht^h  Chancellor, 
Lord  Keeper  or  Lord  Commissioner  of  the 
Great  Seal  of  Great  Britain,  or  of  Lord 
Lieutenant,  or  Lord  Deputy,  or  other  chief 
governor  or  gov'ernors  of  Ireland. 

And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  it  shall 
and  may  be  lawful  for  any  person,  pro* 
fessing  tne  Roman  Catholic  religion,  to  be 
a  member  of  anv  lay  body  corporate,  and 
to  hold  any  ciril  office  or  place  of  trust  or 
profit  tbcfrein^  updn  making  taking  and 
subscribing  the  Declarafion  and  Ottk 
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aforesaid,  instead  of  the  Oaths  of  Allegi- 
ance, Abjuration  or  Supremacy,  and  in- 
stead of  the  Declaration  against  Transub- 
stantiation  and  the  Declaration  against  the 
Inrocation  of  Saints,  now  by  law  re^- 
quired;  and  upon  taking  also,  such  other 
oath  or  oaths  as  may  now  by  law  be  re* 
quired  to  be  taken,  by  any  person  or  per- 
sons becoming  a  member  or  members  of 
such  lay  body  corporate,  or  being  admits 
led  to  hold  any  office  or  place  of  trust  or 
profit  within  the  same  ;  and  without  talc- 
ing the  Sacrament  of  our  Lord's  Supper, 
according  to  the  usage  of  the  church  of 
England :  Provided  always,  that  nothing 
in  this  Act  contained  shall  extend  or  be 
construed  to  extend,  to  dispense  with,  re- 
peal or  alter  any  of  the  laws  now  in  force, 
tor  establishing  the  uniformity  of  public 
prayers  or  administration  of  sacraments, 
in  the  united  episcopal  church  of  Eng- 
land and  Ireland,  or  to  enable  any  person 
or  persons,  otherwise  than  as  they  are  now 
by  faw  enabled,  to  hold  enjoy  or  exercise 
any  office,  benefice,  place  or  dignity,  of 
in  or  belonging  to  the  said  united  cborch 
of  England  and  Ireland,  or  the  church  of 
Scotland ;  or  any  pl^ce  or  office  whatever, 
of  or  belonging  to  any  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical courts  of  judicature  of  this  realm ;  or 
of  any  court  of  appeal  from,  or  review  of 
the  sentences  of  such  court  or  courts ;  or 
of  or  belonging  to  any  cathedral,  or  to 
any  collegiate  or  ecclesiastical  establish- 
ment or  foundation  within  the  same ;  or 
any  office  or  place  of  or  belonging  to  any 
of  the  universities  of  this  realm ;  or  any 
office  or  place  of  provost,  master,  head  or 
fellow,  tutor,  scholar,  student  or  exhibi- 
tioner, or  by  whatever  other  name  the 
same  m^y  be  called,  of  or  in  any  of  the 
aaid  universities,  upon  the  establishment 
or  foundation  of  the  same  ;  or  of  or  be- 
longing to  the  colleges  of  Eton,  Westmin« 
ster,  or  Winchester;  or  any  college  or 
school  of  royal  or  eccle«iastical  foundation 
within  this  realm :  Provided  also,  that  no- 
thing herein  contained  shall  extend  or  be 
construed  to  extend,  to  enable  any  person, 
professing  the  Roman  Catholic  religion, 
to  exercise  any  right  of  presentation  to 
any  ecclesiastical  benefice  whatsoever;  and 
that  in  every  case,  in  which  a  right  of 
presentation  is  or  shall  be  vested  in  a  per- 
son professing  the  Roman  Catholic  reli- 
gion, the  same  shall  be  and  continue  to  be 
exercised  in  the  same  manner/  and  in  no 
other,  than  is  now  by  law  required  ;  lave 
and  except  where  such  right  of  presenta- 
tion akall  belong  to  any  cAce  in  the  gift 


or  appointment  of  his  Majesty,  hii  heir* 
and  successors ;  in  which  case,  if  such 
office  shall  be  held  by  a  person  professing 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  it  shall  and 
may  'be  lawful  for  his  Majesty,  his  heirfe 
and  successors  to  appoint,  by  commis- 
sion under  the  great  seal,  such  member  o^ 
members  of  the  ftrivy  council,  being  A 
Protestant  or  Protestants^  as  he  or  they 
sbAll  think  fit,  to  be  a  commissioner  or 
commissioners,  for  exercising  such  right 
of  presentation,  whilst  such  office  shall  be 
held  by  a  ^rson  professing  the  Roman 
Catholic  rehgion. 

Provided  als»,  and  be  it  further  enact- 
ed, thht  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  per- 
son, professing  the  Roman  Cithollc  reli- 
gion, directly  or  indirectly,  to  advise  the 
crown  in  the  tppointment  or  disposal  of 
any  office  or  preferment,  lay  or  Ecclesias- 
tical, in  the  united  Protestant  episcopal 
church  of  England  and  Ireland,  or  of  th^ 
cbnrch  ot  Scotland  ;  and  that,  if  any  such 
pet'son  shall  presome  to  advise  bis  Majesty; 
his  heirs  or  successors,  touching  or  con* 
cemfntf  anjr  sncb  appointment  or  disposal^ 
he^shafl,  being  thereof  convicted  by  doe 
course  of  law,  be  deemed  guilty  of 

and 
disabled  from  holding  any  office,  civil  or 
itoilitary^  under  the  crown« 

And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  every 
person,  now  exercising,  or  who  shall  here- 
after exercise  any  of  the  spiritual  duties 
or  functions,  usually  exercised  by  persons 
in  holy  orders,  professing  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic religron,  shall  within  calendar 
months  from  the  passing  of  this  Act,  or 
within  aiier 
entering  into  holy  orders,  and  before  he 
shall  exercise  any  of  the  spiritual  duties  or 
functions  aforesaid,  take  make  and  sub- 
scribe the  Oath  and  Declaration  in  this 
Act  contained,  and  also  the  Oath  follow- 
ing : 

*  I  A,  B.  do  swear,  that  I  will  never 
'  concur  in,  or  consent  to  the  appointment 
'  or  consecration  of  any  Roman  Catholic 
«  bishop,  or  vicar  apostolic,  in  the  United 
« Kingdom,  but  such  as  I  shall  conscien- 
'tiously  deem  to  be  of  unimpeachable 
« loyalty  and  peaceable  conduct :  and  I 
'  do  swear,  that  I  hare  not,  and  will  not 
'  have  any  correspondence  or  com- 
'  mubication  with  the  Pope  or  See  of 
'  Rome,  or  with  any  court  or  tribunal 
'  esUblished  or  to  be  established  by  the 
'  Pope  or  See  of  Rome,  or  by  the  an- 
'  thorfty  of  the  same,  or  with  any  pef- 
*'  son  or  pelions  authorized  or  pretending 
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« to  bo  authorized  by  the  Pope  or  See  of 

*  Rome,  tendiog  directly  or  indirectly  to 

*  overthrow  or  disturb  the  Protestant  go- 
'  verament,  or  the  -  Protestant  church  of 
'  Great  Britain  and  Irelandy  or  the  church 
'  of  Scotland,  as  by  law  establised ;  and 
'  that  I  will  not  correspond  or  communi- 

*  cate  with  the  Pope  or  See  of  Rome,  or 
'  with  any  tribunal  established  or  to  be 

*  established  by  the  Pope  or  See  of  Rome, 
'  or  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  or  with 

*  any  person  or  persons  authorized  or  pre- 

*  tending  to  be  authorized  by  the  Pope  or 
«  See  of  Rome,  on  any  matter  or  thing  not 
'  purely  ecclesiastical/     .    . 

And  be  it  enacted,  that  every  person 
who  shall  presume  to  exercise  such  duties 
or  functions,  without  taking  and  making 
such  Oath's  and  Declarations,  in  manner 
herein  prescribed  and  directed,  being 
thereof  convicted  by  due  course  of  law, 
shall  be  deemed  guilty  of 

And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  the  said 
Oath  and  Declaration  by  this  Act  ap- 
pointed to  be  taken  and  made,  instead  of 
any  other  oath  or  oaths,  declaration  or 
declarations,  now  by  law  required  to  be 
made  or  taken  by  persons  professing  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion,  shall  and  may 
be  made  and  taken  in  any  of  his  Majesty's 
courts  of.  Chancery,  King's-bench,  Com- 
.mon  Pleas  or  Exchequer,  at  Westminster 
or  Dublin,  or  in  any  courts  of  general 
quarter  sessions  in  Great  Britain  or  Ire- 
land ;  and  shall  be  subscribed  by  the  per- 
son taking  and  making  the  s^me,  with  his 
name  at  length,  if  such  person  can  write, 
or  with  his  mark,  the  name  being  written 
by  the  officer,  where  such  person  cannot 
.write  ;  such  person  or  such  officer,  as  the 
case  may  be,  adding  the  title,  addition  and 
place  of  abode  of  such  person;  and  shall 
remain  of  record  in  such  court ;  and  the 
proper  officer  of  such  court  respectively, 
with  whom  the*  custody  of  such  record 
shall  remain,  shall  make  subscribe  and 
deliver  a  certificate  of  .such  oath  and  de- 
claration having  been  duly  made  taken 
and  subscribed,  to  the  person,  who  shall 
have  so  made  taken  and  subscribed  the 
same,  if  the  same  shall  be  demanded,  im- 
mediately ;  for  which  certificate,  there 
shall  be  paid  no  greater  fee  or  reward 
than  and  such  cer- 

tificate, uponproof  of  the  certifier's  hand, 
and  that  be  acted  as  such  officer  as  afore- 
said, shall  be  sufficient  evidence  of  such 
person's  having  duly  made  taken  and  sub- 
scribed such  Declaration  and  Oaths. 

And  be  it  further  enacted^  that  from  tnd 
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after  the 

no  person  born  out  of  the  United  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  or  the  domi- 
nionsi  thereunto  belonging,  except  sach  a« 
are  bom  of  British  or  Irish  parents^  shall 
be  capable  of  exercising  any  episcopal 
duties  or  functions,  within  the  Uoiicd 
Kingdom,  er  any  part  thereof;  and  if  any 
such  person  shall  presume  to  exercise  SDch 
duties  or  functions,  within  the  United 
Kingdom,  or  any  part  thereof,  be,  being 
thereof  convicted  by  due  course  of  law, 
shall  be  deemed  guilty  of 
and  shall  be  liable  to  be  sent  out  of  the 
kingdom  ;  and  for  that  purpose  it  shall  be 
lawful  for  any  one  of  his  Majesty's  princi- 
pal secretaries  of  state,  or  the  lord  lieute- 
nant, or  chief  governor,  or  chief  gover- 
nors of  Ireland,  or  his  or  their  chief  secre- 
tary, by  warrant  under  his  hand  and  seaU 
directed  to  such  person  or  persons  as  be 
shall  think  fit,  to  order  such  person^  so 
having  been  convicted  as  aforesaid,  to  be 
conducted  and  conveyed  out  of  the  king^ 
dom. 

And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  from  and 
after  the 

no  person  in  holy  orders,  professing  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion,  shall  be  capable 
of  exercising  any  episcopal  duty  or  fooc- 
tion,  within  the  United  Kingdom,  unless 
he  shall  have  been  resident  within  the 
same  for  years  next  pre- 

ceding his  first  exercising  such  episcopal 
duty  or  function ;  and  that,  if  any  person 
shall  presume  to  exercise  the  same,  not 
having  been  so  resident,  he  being  thereof 
convicted  by  due  course  of  law,  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of 

and  shall  be  liable  to  be  sent  out  of  the 
kingdom  in  manner  aforesaid  :  Provided 
always,  that  nothing  herein  contained  shall 
extend  or  be  construed  to  extend  to  such 
persons  as  aforesaid,  who  shall,  before  the 

have  been 
in  the  exercise  of  such  epiKopal  doty  or 
function. 


HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 
Monday,  May  3. 

In  a  Writ  of  Error,  from  the  Bxcbeooer 
Chamber,  «« Heam  v.  Cole.  Clerk,"  Mr. 
Edward  Lawes  was  heard  for  the  pluntiff, 
and  Mr.  Abbott  for  the  defendant  in  error. 
— ^Judgment  affirmed  with  1 10/.  cosu.  In 
the  course  of  remarking  upon  this  cause. 

The  Lord  Oumcellor  observed,  upon  the 
bringing  of  Appeals  and  Writs  of  Error, 
mereljf  for  deUjfi  ind  expressed  ao  anxiety 
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that  it  might  not  be  understood,  that  the 
House  in  ordering  the  new  regulation  for 
hearing  causes  at  10  o'clock  in  ihe  morn- 
ing, three  days  a  week,  in  the  order  they 
stood  in  the  paper,  would  not,  also«  ac« 
cording  to  their  ancient  custom,  take  any 
cause  out  of  its  turn,  where  it  appeared 
to  be  brought  up  to  the  House,  merely  for 
delay.  Were  they  not  to  do  this,  the  new 
regulation,  instead  of  Hbeing  a  benefit, 
would  be  a  great  evil,  inasmuch  as  it 
would  encourage  persons,  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  delay,  to  bring  their  appeals 
and  writs  of  error.  He,  therefore,  wished 
it  to  be  distinctly  understood,  that  parties, 
in  appeal*  and  writs  of  error,  must  be  al- 
ways ready  to  appear  at  the  bar ;  and  that 
the  absence  of  a  counsel  who  had  signed 
errors,  would  not  be  deemed  a  sallicjent 
excuse  for  not  having  other  counsel  to  at- 
tend. 

Petitions  for  facilitating  the  introduce 
tion  of  Christian  knowledge  into  India, 
were  presented  by  the  earl  of  CoTentry, 
from  Worcester;  the  earl  of  Liverpool, 
from  Glasgbw  and  Margate ;  the  marquis 
of  Buckingham,  from  Aylesbury;  lord 
Gambier,  from  the  Church  Missionary  So- 
ciety, Haddington,  and  Preston  Kirk;  earl 
Spencer,  from  the  county  of  Northampton, 
and  a  number  of  Baptists  in  Northamp- 
tonshire ;  the  marquis  of  Lansdowne,' from 
Calne  and  Ramsey ;  the  earl  of  Cardigan, 
from  Chipping  Wycomb ;  and  Lord  Bo- 
ringdon  from  Plymouth.  —  Ordered  to 
lie  on  the  table;  as  also,  a  Petition  pre- 
sented by  the  earl  of  Caledon,  from  the 
Protestants  of  the  county  of  Tyrone,  pray- 
ing for  securities  against  foreign  influence 
in  admitting  the  Claims  of  the  Catholics. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

M<mde^,  May  3. 

Petition  rbspbcting  tbb  Cotton 
Tradb,  fbom  Persons  in  the  Peitate 
East  1ni>ia  Trade.]  A  Petition  of  sere- 
ral  merchants  of  London,  agents  for  per- 
ions  in  the  East  Indies,  engaged  in  the  pri- 
-rate  East  India  trade^  was  presented  and 
read ;  setting  forth, 

'*  That  various  parts  of  the  British  ter- 
ritories in  India  are  peculiarly  adapted  for 
the  cultivation  of  cotton  wool,  which, 
under  suitablc'encouragement  for  the  con- 
veyance thereof  to  this  country,  is  capa- 
iile  of  affording  a  constant  aupply  to  the 
llri^ih  manofacturen  at  the  cheapest  rate  ; 
and  that,  Ibr  several  years  past,  cotton 
wool  bat  actually  formed  a  considerable 


article  of  import  from  British  India  both 
on  account  of  the  East  India  Company 
and  private  merchants,  by  which  the  re- 
sources of  those  territories  have  been  im- 
proved, the  shipping  and  navigation  of 
Great  Britain  have  been  extended,  and  ths 
demands  of  the  manufactories  for  so  es* 
sential  a  raw  material  have  been  secured 
at  periods  when  the  supply  from  other 
countries  has  been  interrupted  or  with- 
held :  and  that,  when  the  government  of 
the  United  States  of  America  began  that 
system  of  aggression  and  unjust  policy  to- 
wards Great  Britain,  which  has  at  length 
terminated  in  unprovoked  war,  the  pe- 
titioners and  their  constituents  were  indue* 
ed,  by  the  direct  encouragement  of  his 
Majesty's  government,  as  wdl  as  by  their 
own  anticipation  of  the  necessary  result  of 
tho^e  hostile  measures  which  the  Ameri* 
can  government  bad  long  pursued,  to  exert 
their  endieavours  to  procure  a  larger  im- 

f»ortation  of  cotton  wool  from  British 
ndia,  in  order,  as  much  as  possible,  to 
render  this  country  independent  of  th« 
policy  of  a  foreign  enemy  for  an  article 
so  important  to  our  manufactories ;  and 
that  under  those  circumstances,  the  quan- 
tity of  cotton  imported  from  India,  from 
the  period  of  the  American  embargo,  hat 
amounted  to  46,185,476  pounds  weight, 
whereof  25,822,216  pounds  have  been 
consumed  by  our  manufacturers,  and  the 
remainder,  being  20,363,260  pounds  is 
now  in  the  Company's  warehouses ;  and 
that  the  policy  of  the  American  gorem- 
ment,  during  the  period  of  real  hostility 
which  preceded  the  declaration  of  open 
war,  was  directed  rather  against  the  intro- 
duction of  the  produce  and  manufactures 
of  Great  Britain  into  the  United  States, 
than  to  prevent  the  export  of  articles  such 
as  cotton  wool,  the  cultivation  of  which  is 
essential  to  their  own  agriculture ;  hence, 
at  a  time  when  British  manufactures  were 
rigorously  and  efiectnally  excluded  from 
the  United  StRtes,  very  large  supplies  of 
American  cotton  found  their  way  to  this 
country,  by  which  the  Americans  were 
enabled  to  in6ict  upon  Great  Britain 
all  the  inconveniences  of  that  commercial ' 
warfare  from  which  they  themselves  were 
in  a  great  measure  exempted  ;  this  state 
of  things  necessarily  caused  a  great  drain 
of  specie  at  a  time  when  it  was  particular- 
ly required  for  military  as  well  as  com- 
mercial purposes ;  the  injnrious  operation 
of  these  causes  was  clearly  demonstrated 
by  the  state  of  the  exchange  between  the 
two  coantriet  for  some  time  prior  to  the 
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^ecl^rftioD  of  wbt,  and  might  have  been 
prevented  by  a.  seasonable  retaliation  of 
that  policy  oo  which  the  American  Non- 
intercoarse  Act  was  founded ;  and  that  the 
consequence  of  the  indulgence  perpii^iled 
io  the  Aiqericans  was  that  the  British 
market  was  glutted  with  a  supply  of  cotton 

Js  well  from  the  United  States  aa  from  the 
trazils,  the  WiBst  bdies,  and  the  British 
tejrritories  in  India;  and  that  the  surplus 
quantity  of  ^urat  cotton,  which  was  in 
^ai^d  on  the  28th  of  Peb/uary  last,  amount- 
ed to  ^6419  bales,  weighing  about  20  mil- 
lions of  pou^ids  Qver  ^nd  above  a  large 
quantity  of  West  India  and  Braail  cotton; 
this  superabundlance  of  supply  which  de- 
pressed the  market  below  the  price  which 
could  yield  a  fair  return  to  the  grower, 
Vas  occasioned  also  by  the  accumulation 
wliich  had  taken  place  m  the  United  States 
from  the  impediments  of  tfie  Embargo  and 
Non-intercourse  Acts,  ^d  which  therefore 
WM  s^nt  l^y  tjiie  American  grower  to  a 
inarket  at  any  price  to  prevent  that  total 
loss  which  would  otherwise  have  been 
experienced ;  the  effect  of  this  glut  of  pro- 
duce, proceeding  from  such  causes,  natu- 
rallv  W^,  that  the  petitioners  and  other 
holders  of  cotton,  who  would  have  been 
^ble  to  sustain  the  competition  of  Ameri- 
can cotton  brought  to  market  at  the  price 
which  in  ordinary  times  the  grower  could 
have  afforded  to  accept,  had  no  opportu- 
luty  of  selling  their  commodity  but  at  a 
most  ruinous  loss;  and  that  the  petitioners 
bad  entertained  the  reasonable  expecta- 
tion that  the  policy  of  encouraging  tfie 
agriculture  and  resources  of  the  United 
States,  at  a  time  when  they  were  co-ope- 
rating with  our  implacable  enemy  for  the 
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would  have  afforded  a  fair  return  to  the 
grower  and  importer;  and  that  tbia  pros- 
pect has  again  been  checked  by  the  ar- 
rival of  a  neutral  vessel  laden  with  cottoa 
from  the  United  States,  and  the  opinion 
entertained  that  a  supply  of  cotton  from 
that  country  will  continue  to  be  received 
during  the  war,  under  the  provisioos  of 
the  43d  Geo.  S,  cap.  153;  and  that  the 
petitioners  are  compelled,  therefore,  snoat 
aumbly  to  submit  to  the  House  the  grie- 
vance and  injury  which  must  resolt  to 
them,  and,  in  their  apprehension.  oSti- 
mately  to  the  whole  country,  should  this 
act  of  parliament,  passed  in  circumslauices 
very  different  from  the  present,  be  allow- 
ed to  remain  in  force ;  and  that  the  pe« 
titioners  are  perfectly  sensible  of*  the  im« 
portance  of  obtaining  a  supply  of  cotton 
wool  at  a  price  that  shall  oe  consistent 
with  the  prosperity  of  the  manufactures 
of  which  it  is  the  raw  material,  and  that 
such'supply  ought  not  to  be  sacrificed,  al- 
though incidentally  o.ur  enemies  might 
participate  in  the  benefits  of  the  measures 
by  which  it  is  secured ;  but  they  hope  to 
satisfy  the  House  that  the  interests  of  the 
British  manufacturer  may  be  effectually 
guarded  without  resorting  to  a  system  of 
policy  which  would  relieve  the  United 
States  from  the  chief  pressure  and  incon- 
venience of  the  war  they  have  provoked : 
and  that  the  petitioners  need  not  remind 
the  House  that  great  quantities  of  cotton 
are  imported  from  the  West  Indies  and 
the  Brazils,  for  which,  the  manufactured 
article  constitutes  the  fund  of  payment, 
so  that  the  manufacturer  enjoys  the  ad« 
vantage  of  extepdi^g  the  consumption  of 
his  manufacture  by  consuming  in  return 


downfiptll  pf  tbe  cpmmerce  and  prosperity    the  raw  material  of  his  customer,  an  ad- 
qf  Great  Britain,  would  have  terminated    vantage  totally  Io«t  in  the  present  circnm- 


9vi^(i  the  hopes  of  conciliation,  which,  till 
the  declaration  of  war^  on  the  part  of 
jj^merica,  might  have  been  indulged ;  and 
they  pattered  themselv^  that  they  would 
^i  length  have  been  enabled  to  obtain  for 
their  cotton  imported  under  the  encou- 
ragement of  his  Majesty's  government,  and 
fpr  th^  purpose  of  rendec;ing  the  British 
manufacturer  independent  of  American 
iupply,  that  adequate  price  in  which  they 
bad  been  disappointed  by  the  admission 
allowed  to  the  produce  of  t^e  United 
States ;  and  that  the  petitioners  were  not 
deceived  .in  their  expectations,  as,  in  con* 
pequence  of  the  declaration  of  war,  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States,  the  demand 
JFor  East  India  cotton  daily  increased,  and 
they  had  the  prospect  of  such  a  price  as 
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stances,  if  a  preference  is  given  to  the 
produce  of  the  United  States ;  and  that 
the  importation  of  cotton  from  India  has 
rapidly  increased  under  discouxagements 
and  difficulties  from  which  it  is  likely  to 
be  relieved,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  quality  of  the  article  itself  will 
be  improved,  and  adapted  to  the  qiarket 
for  which  it  is  intended:  'the  chief  o^ec- 
tion  hitherto  made  by  the  consuqier  to  the 
India  cotton,  arises  not  from  finy  inferio- 
rity in  the  cotton  itself,  but  froo^  the 
manner  |n  which  ii  is  gathered :  this  ob- 
jection is  already  in  a  gr^^^t  c^gree  ob- 
viated, and  will  no  doubt  be  entirely  re* 
moved,  insomuch  that  some  of  tne  cotton 
lately  imported  from  India  haa  been 
fuund  equali  if  not  sup^ior^  t9  M^  cottgo 


<»f  tbe  Uotted  States,  vhil^  it  has  the 
pAColiar  recoannsadation  of  bain^  hotter 
auUpted  to  Ihe  maDufaataDs  of  cloahs  ia- 
teiyded  to  h^  oriiUed,  as  more  easily  takinff 
tke  dye ;  ami  thai  another  objection  ocged 
a^ninst  the  East  India,  cotton  is,  that  the 
staple  is  too  short,  and  is  not  so  easily 
"Worked  by  the  machinery  ased  in  this 
GoiiBtry^  the  petitioners  are,  howe.fer,  in- 
formed, and  ready  ta  proTe,  that  by  a 
•M^bt  alteration  of  the  machinery,  which 
SB  various,  instances  has  already  been 
•<U^ted»  and  by  an  intermixtore  of  Braail 
caUon»  this  objection  is  entirely  vemoved, 
mnd  the  India  cotton  can  be  as  easily  work- 
ed up  as  the  best  bowed  Georgias,  and, 
a#  generally  happens  too  in  such  cases,  the 
naoafaeterer  accustomed  to  the  article 
loeea  the  prejudices  he  first  entertained 
•gaiost  it ;  and  that  the  facilities  which 
«jre  likely  to  be  obtained  for  the  transport 
of  ib«  india  cotton,  and  the  improvement 
of  tJie  cultivation  in  India^  will  enable  the 
SOB  porter  to  afford  the  article  to  the  maon- 
£aclorer  on  teraiu  more  favourable  than  he' 
can  obtain  it  from  any  other  market;  and' 
that,  OQ  the  other  hand«  the  unrestcaioed 
odmiasion  of  celton  from  the  United  States 
would  ultimately  prove  an  essential  injjury 
to  the  manufacturer  himself,  by  driving  the 


or  of  naltoas  under  the  protectiimof  Great 
Britain,  will  be  promoted,  the  fthipf)ini{  of 
thiacountry  will  be  extended,,  the  number 
of  its  seamen  for  peace  or  fur  war  will  bo 
aognMOted,  while  its  resciurces  will  he  in* 
creased  by  the  pro&ts  on*  every  transactioa 
by  which  the  nupply  is  brought  to  GreaS 
Britain  ;  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  if 
the  cotton  of  the  United  States  ii  encou- 
raged, the  interests  of  Britisb  Hubjects  ar^ 
sacrificed,  and  the  advantages  ^thrown  into 
the  scale  of  our  enemies,  Aieerican  agri* 
culture  will  be  cherished,  American  capital 
willp  under  neutral  disguise,  be  employed 
in  the  shipping  and  navigation  that  must 
he  requred  to  carry  on  the  neutral  trado 
in  American  cotton,  and  the  United  States 
will  feel  little  pressure  from  the  war« 
whereas  the  exertion  of  th^t  hostility 
against  the  produce  of  the  United  Statee 
which  they  have  so  long  enforced  against 
the  manufactures  of  Great  Britain  can  alone 
subject  them  to  any  serious  inconvenlenea 
from  war,  or  dispose  them  to  thoughts  9C 
peace  ;  aod  that  the  expectation  of  nb- 
taining  a  vent  for  the  manufactures  of  thitf 
country  in  return  for  the  raw  materiale 
they  farnisb-  nndee  neutral  flags  will  not 
be  realized,  as  it  has  so  long  been  the  sya^ 
tern  of  the  American  government  to  pm«- 


cooipetition  of  the  Brazil  and  India  cotton    vent  the  consumption  of  British  goods,  in 


ibolly  from  the  market,  asid  leaving  the 
sttpply   in  the  hands  of  the  American 
grower  without  a  rival ;    and  thai  it  is  not 
10   be  expected  that  the  petitioners  or 
iheir  constituents  would  continue  to  im- 
port   cotton    at    positive   loss,  and    the 
nMOofacturer  would    at   last    be,   in    a 
great  degree,  at  the  mercy  of  a  foreign 
onemy  ibr  the  raw  material,  and  really  be 
compelled  to  pay  to  the  American  grovnev 
ibat  exorbitant  price  which  he  unjustly 
apprehends  be  may  be  obliged  to  giive  to 
the  growers  in  the  British  dominions,  or 
the  territories  of  our  allies:  it  is  not,  them- 
fore,  the  interest  of  the  manufacturers, 
evea  in  that  character,  much  less  in  that 
of  nieqsbers  of  the  community  at  large^  to 
cacouragethe  industry  and  resources  of 
the  country  with  which  we  are  engaged  in 
a  just  aod  unavoidable  war ;  and  that  inde* 
pondently  of  the  interest  of  the  maouCac* 
(urarseencerned  in  the  use  of  cotton,  which 
Ihe  petitionrvs  humbly  submit  will  be  per* 
fsctly  secured^  the  interest  of  the  state,  in 
%  more  enlarged  view,  will  be  consulted 
by  the  absolute  prohibition  of  the  impor 


which  they  have  succeeded,  though  they 
connived  at  or  promoted  the  exportatloA 
of  their  own  produce ;  and  that  the  ap- 
prehension of  the  Americans  d.irectis^ 
their  exertions  to  the  manufactuve  of  their 
osrn  cotton  ia  not  justified  by  any  rational 
aegument  of  probability ;  the  capital,  skill 
and  machinery  requisite  for  sucb.uoder'* 
takings  have  not  yet  been  formed  and  com* 
bined  in  the  United  States ;  and  even  ad-^ 
mitting  that  they  had  begun  todirect  their 
attention  to  the  manufacture  of  such  cottoa 
fabrics  as  they  have  hitherto  been  supplied 
with  from  Great  Britaio  or  her  dependen- 
cies in  the  Bast,  Lt  must  be  evident  to  every 
one  at  all  acquainted  with  the  progress 
of  manuDscturing  industry  that  it  would 
be  impossible  ibr  them  before  the  Upse  of 
a  great  nnmher  of  years  to  produce  any 
thmg  which  would  come  in  competitieo 
with  our  fabrics^  which  the  experience 
and  improvements  of  nearly  half  a  century 
have  alone  enabled  us  to  bring  to  tbeir 
preseai  state.ol  excellence ;  and  that,  from 
the  mode  of  payment  which  is  proved  to 
have  prevailed  bisherto,  and  is  so  likely 
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enemy  will  be  increased,  and  the  com- 
mercial as  well  as  military  operations  in 
this  country  will  be  fettered  and  embar- 
rassed ;  and  that  the  petitioners  are  ready 
to  adduce  evidence  at  the  bar  of  the  House 
that  cotton  in  sufficient  abundance,  of  the 
best  quality  and  at  reasonable  prices,  can 
be  obtained  without  permitting  the  intro- 
duction of  cotton  the  growth  of  the  United 
States ;  and  praying,  that  the  said  Act  of 
43  Geo.  3.  cap.  153,  in  as  far  as  the  same 
authorizes  the  importation  of  cotton  wool 
from  the  United  States  in  neutral  shijps, 
may  be  repealed,  and  that  the  importation 
of  cotton  wool  of  the  growth  of  the  United 
States  may  be  wholly  prohibited,  and,  as 
ail  encouragement  to  the  cultivation  and 
improvement  of  the  staple  of  cotton  wool 
in  the  East  Indies,  and  the  importation 
thereof  into  these  kingdoms,  the  petitioners 
humbly  submit  that  such  prohibition  of 
American  cotton  ought  to  be  continued 
for  a  period  of  not  less  than  three  years 
after  the  conclusion  of  a  definitive  treaty 
of  peace  with  the  United  States.'' 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 


DEBENTURES    AND    EXCHEQUER    BiLtS.] 

The  House  having  resolved  itself  into  a 
Committee  of  Ways  and  Means, 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  rose  to 
submit  to  the  Committee  his  promised  Re- 
solutions respecting  Debentures  and  Ex- 
chequer Bills.  He  began  by  adverting  to 
the  Resolution  of  the  Committee  on  the  1st 
of  April,  permitting  the  holders  of  Ex- 
chequer Bills  to  subscribe  to  the  amount 
of  twelve  millions.  Not  only  was  the 
whole  of  that  sum  subscribed  in  one  day, 
but  a  great  surplus  subscription  was  ten- 
dered, which  it  was  not  possible  to  accept, 
however  desirable  such  further  subscrip- 
tion might  have  been  considered.  He  bad 
not,  however,  thought  it  prudent,  at  the 
time,  to  propose  to  parliament  any  further 
extension,  wishing  rather  to  await  the 
event  of  that  which  bad  taken  place,  in 
order  to  observe  the  operation  of  it  on  the 
funds.  The  funds  had,  however,  he  had 
the  satisfaction  to  find,  remained  steady. 
From  the  moment  at  which  the  original 

Eroposition  for  funding  Exchequer  Bills 
ad  been  made  to  the  present  instant, 
there  bad  scarcely  been  any  fluctuation 
in  the  price  of  stocks.  It  was  desirable, 
therefore,  now  to  extend  the  funding  of 
Bxcheqner  Bills ;  and  the  more  especially 
as  circumstances  rendered  advisable  the 
postponement,  for  a  sbof  t  period,  of  any 
begociation  for  a  loan.    The  result  of  the 
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importaiit  events  at  that  moment  pending 
on  the  continent  would  have  s^ch  a  mate- 
rial effect  on  the  funds,  that  he  should  not 
think  himself  exercising  a  sound  discretion, 
if  he  precipitated  any  bargain  which, 
should  those  events  terminate  favoarably, 
would  be  injurious  to  the  public  ;  and 
should  they  terminate  unfavourably,  woald 
be  destructive  to  the  contractors.  It  ap- 
peared to  him  to  be  peculiarly  desirable, 
that  the  funding  should  take  place  in  the 
4  per  cents. ;  that  was  a  stock  which  had 
not  been  addedto  in  that  manner  for  a  con- 
siderable period ;  a  circnmstance  that 
would  give  the  public  considerable  ad- 
vantage in  now  resorting  to  it.  Advert- 
ing to  the  failure  which  had  recently  taken 
place  in  the  subscription  for  Debentures, 
under  the  Resolution  of  the  Committee  also 
of  the  Ifll  of  April,  he  recommended  that 
that  experiment  should  be  repeated  ;  al- 
though, in'the  late  instance,  only  500,0001. 
bad  been  subscribed  out  of  the  six  millions 
to  which  that  Resolution  referred.  He 
should  propose,  therefore,  to  raise 
3,000,000^.  by  Debentures,  giving  the 
subscribers  to  them  (as  well  as  the  sub- 
scribers to  the  former  Debentures)  the 
power  to  fund  Exchequer  Bills  to  an 
amount  double  that  of  the  principal  sums 
contained  in  their  Debentures.  If  snb- 
scribers  for  Debentures  to  a  further  sum 
than  the  3.000,000/.  should  come  forward, 
they  would  not,  however,  be  entitled  to 
the  advantage  which  he  had  last  described. 
The  right  hon.  gentleman  concluded  by 
moving  the  following  Resolutions  : 

1.  ''That  towards  raising  the  Supply 
granted  to  his  Majesty,  a  further  sum,  not 
exceeding  three  millions,  be  raised  by 
Debentures. 

2.  "  That  books  be  opened  at  the  Bank 
of  England  on  the  4th,  5th,  and  6th  of 
May  1813,  and  that  any  person  be  at 
liberty  to  subscribe  for  such  debentures, 
and  to  pay  a  deposit  of  15/.  per  cent, 
on  such  sum  as  he  or  she  shall  choose 
to  subscribe  on  or  before  the  6th  day  of 
May  with  the  chief  cashier  of  the  gover- 
nor and  company  of  the  Bank  of  Enj^land. 

3.  "  That  every  person  interested  in, 
or  entitled  unto,  any  Exchequer  Bills 
dated  between  the  1st  of  March  1812,  and 
the  31st  of  March   1813,  both  inclusive. 


who  shall  on  either  of  the  said  days  make 
a  like  deposit  on  such  sum  as  he  shall 
choose  to  subscribe  for  such  debentures  as 
aforesaid,  with  the  said  chief  cashier,  shall 
be  entitled  to  receive  from  the  said  cashier 
a  certificate  to  the  paymasters  of  £xche« 
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quer  Bills,  which  certificate  shall  state 
numerically  the  order  in  which  subscrip- 
tions shall  be  made,  and  the  amount  th.ere- 
ofy  and  shall  entitle  such  person  or  per- 
sons to  deliver  in  such  bills  to  the  said 
paymasters  on  the  7ih  of  May  1813,  in 
tis«  same  order,  to  the  amount  of  double 
Xhe  sum  subscribed  by  such  persons  re- 
spectively for  such  debentures. 

''  That  the  several  persons  who  applied 
to  the  paymasters  of  Exchequer  Bills,  in 
pursuance  of  a  Resolution  of  this  House, 
on  the  Ist  of  April  1813,  to  subscribe 
their  Exchequer  Bills,  and  receive  tickets 
froofi  the  said  paymasters,  but  who  were 
not  then  permitted  to  subscribe  the  same, 
in  consequence  of  the  sum  proposed  to  be 
funded  at  that  time  having  been  completed, 
be  aljio  permitted,  on  preduction  of  the 
said  tickets,  to  deliver  in  to  the  said  pay- 
masters on  the  8th  of  May  1813,  Exche- 
quer Bills  of  the  descriptions  before  men- 
tioned, not  exceeding  the  amount  then 
specified. 

''  That  ihe  several  holders  of  deben- 
tures, or  receipts  for  debentures,  subscribed 
for  onder  the  Kesolotions  of  this  House  of 
the  1st  of  April  1813,  be  also  permitted 
to  deliver  in  to  the  paymasters  of  Exche- 
quer Bills,  on  the  8ih  of  May  18l3,  Ex- 
chequer Bills  of  the  descriptions  before 
mentioned,  to  double  the  amount  of  the 
principal  sums  contained  in  such  deben- 
tures or  receipts. 

'"  That  in  case  Exchequer  Bills,  to  the 
amount  of  six  millions,  shall  not  be  de- 
livered in  by  the  different  descriptions  of 
persons  before  mentioned  to  the  paymas- 
ters of  Excheauer  Bills,  any  other  person 
or  persons  shall  and  may  be  at  liberty  to 
deliver  to  the  said  paymasters,  on  the  1 1th 
of  May  1813,  bills  of  the  descriptions  be- 
fore mentioned,  to  complete  the  said  sum 
of  six  millions. 

*'  That  every  such  person  or  persons  so 
delivering  in  Exchequer  Bills  as  aforesaid, 
ahall  have  in  exchange  for  the  same,  from 
the  paymasters  of  Exchequer  Bills,  a  cer- 
tificate or  certificates  to  the  governor  and 
company  of  the  Bank  of  England,  ex- 
pressing the  principal  sum  contained  in 
such  bills,  which  certificate  or  certificates 
•ball  entitle  such  person  or  persons,  for 
every  lOOU  principal  money  contained 
therein,  to  the  sum  of  iSi^/.  capital  stock 
in  annuities,  after  the  i:ate  of  4/.  per  cenU 
per  annum^  to  commence  from  the  5ih  of 
April  1813,  and  to  be  added  to,  and  made 
one  joint  stock  with,  the  4/.  per  cent,  an- 
nuities GooioUdated  by  the  AcU  of  the  20th 


and  21ftt  years  of  his  present  Majesty, 
and  by  several  subsequent  Acts,  and  to  be 
payable  and  traosferrable  at  the  Bank  of 
England  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same 
manner,  and  subject  to  the  like  redemp- 
tion as  the  said  4/.  per  cent,  annuities, 
and  the  interest  on  the  Exchequer  Bills  to 
be  delivered  in  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  paid! 
in  money  to  the  2dth  day  of  May  1813. 

"  That  every  such  contributor  for  de- 
bentures shall,  on  or  before  the  6th  of 
May  1813,  make  a  deposit  of  1^/.  percent, 
with  the  chief  ca<ihier  of  the  governor  and 
company  of  the  Bank  of  England,  as  a  se- 
curity for  making  the  future  payments  on 
or  before  the  days  or  times  hereinafter 
mentioned,  (that  is  to  say,]  \5l  per  cent, 
on  or  before  the  21st  of  this  instant  May  ; 
15/.  per  cent,  on  or  before  the  18th  of 
June ;  20/.  per  cent  on  or  before  the  l6th 
of  July;  15/.  per  cent,  on  or  before  the 
27th  of  August ;  10/.  per  cent,  on  or  be- 
fore the  24th  of  September ;  and  10/.  per 
cent  on  or  before  the  29th  of  October 
next 

"  That  every  such  contributor  who 
shall  pay  in  the  whole  of  his  or  her  con- 
tribution money  at  any  time  on  or  beforft 
the  23d  of  September  1813,  shall  be  al- 
lowed an  interest  by  way  of  discount^ 
after  the  rate  of  4/.  per  cent  per  annum, 
on  the  sum  so  advanced  for  completing 
his  or  her  contribuiion  respectively,  to  be 
computed  from  the  day  of  completing  the 
same  to  the  29th  of  October  1813. 

"  That  every  such  contributor,  as  well 
as  the  several  persons  who  have  Subscribed 
for  debentures  pursuant  to  the  said  Resolu- 
tion of  this  House,  of  the  first  of  April 
1813,  shall,  for  every  100/.  contributed 
and  paid,  be  entitled  to  a  debenture  of 
100/.,  to  be  dated  on  the  5th  of  April  1813« 
traosferrable  by  endorsement,  bearing  in- 
terest at  the  rate  o(5L  per  cent,  per  annum, 
payable  half-yearly  at  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, on  the  5th  day  of  April  and  the  lUth  ^ 
of  October,  the  pripcipal  sums  contained 
in  such  debentures  to  be  payable  in  money 
on  the  5th  of  April  1815,  or  on  the  5th  of 
April  in  any  succeeding  year  during  the 
continuance  of  the  war,  when  the  interest 
will  cease,  on  the  parties  entitled  thereto 
giving  three  months  notice  in  writing  to 
the  governor  and  company  of  the  Bank  of 
England  of  their  intention  to  receive  the 
same,  or  shall  be  paid  off  in  money  on  the 
5th  of  April  next  succeeding  twelve  montha 
after  the  ratification  of  a  definitive  treaty 
of  peace;  but  the  holders  of  such  deben- 
tures ihalij  ia  either  caM|  lutTe  the  option 
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at  the  5ih  of  April  or  the  10th  of  October 
io  any  year,  until  the  same  shall  be  pay- 
able, according  to  the  said  Resolution  of 
this  Hoi\se  (on  giving  fourteen  days  notice 
in  writing  as  aforesaid)  to  receive  for  each 
100/.  principal  money,  contained  in  such 
debentures,  either  100/.  capital  stock  in 
annuities,  after  the  rate  of  5L  per  cent, 
per  annum,  to  be  added  to  and  made  one 
joint  slock,  with  the  5L  per  cent,  annuities, 
created  by  Acts  made  in  the  24'th  and  25tb 
years  of  his  present  Majesty,  and  several 
subsequent  Acts  for  granting  annuities  to 
satisfy  certain  navy,  victualling,  transport 
bills,  ordnance  debentures,  and  Exchequer 
bills,  or  120/.  capital  stock  in  annuities, 
after  the  rate  of  4/.  per  4:ent.  per  annum, 
to  be  added  to  and  made  one  joint  stock, 
with  the  said  4/.  per  cent,  annuities,  or 
150/.  capital  stock  in  annuities,  after  the 
rate  of  3/.  per  cent,  per  annum,  to  be 
added  to  and  made  one  joint  stock  with 
certain  annuities,  after  the  rate  of  5/.  per 
cent,   per  annum,  which  were  reduced 
from  4>/.  to  Si.  per  cent,  by  an  Act  made  in 
the  23rd  year  of  his  late  m^esty,  and  to 
be  payable  and  transferrable  at  the  Bank 
of  Er^land,  at  the  same  time,  and  tn  the 
same  manner,  and  subject  to  the  like  re- 
demption as  the  said  3/.  per  cent,  reduced 
annuities. 

"  That  the  interest  on  the  said  4>/.  per 
cent,  annuities,  and  on  the  said  37.  per 
cent  annuities*  shall  commence  from  the 
^th  of  April,  or -the  10th  of  October,  when 
auch  debentures  shall  be  converted  into 
stock  as  aforesaid,  and  the  interest,  on  the 
«aid  51.  per  cent  annuities,  from  the  5ih 
of  January,  or  the  5th  of  July  preceding.'' 

The  said  Resolutions  were  agreed  to. 

AoMiRAi^TY  Rkgistrar's  BlLL.]  The 
Hoose  went  into  a  Committee  on  the  Bill 
for  regulating  the  office  of  Registrar 
of  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty  and 
'High  Court  of  Appeals  for  Prizes.  In  the 
xommittee#  Mr.  H.  Martin  moved  some 
4tmendmeots.  He  wished  to  know  if  it  was 
intended  to  discuss  the  question  then,  or 
on  the  Report. 

Sir  S.  Romilly  said,  the  Bill  proceeded 
on  the  ground  of  great  abuses  in  this  office 
'injurious  to  suitors,  and  (prejudicial  to  the 
•course  of  .public  justice.  Two  years  ago, 
a  Bill  on  this  matter  was  broij^ht  in,  and 
the  then  Chancellor  6f  the  Exchequer, 
Xthe  late  Mr.  I^erceval)  though  a  rever-. 
sionist  of  the  Registrarship,  ^considered  it 
firoper  to  reform  the  office,  the  sums  phiced 
in  the  bauds  of  the  officer'being  immense* 
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It  was  Inconsisteift  to  postpooe  tlie  riiscn* 
sion  to  a  late  stage  of  the  BilL  He 
sorry  to  see  the  very  IKtIa  interest 
by  the  House  in  this  Bill,  and  the  < 
which  bis  hon.  and  learned  friend  (Mr.  fl. 
Martin)  had,  so  much  to  bis  own  cr«dit» 
brought  forward,  and  which  teniied  to 
produce  so  material  an  effect  in  amcKoraEl* 
ing  the  administration  of  jnstrce. 

Mr.  Ro^  objected  to  the  Bill,  tm  Che 
ground  that  tbe  money  in  the  hand  of  the 
Registrar  was  of  a  very  trffling  wannmiu 
It  consisted  principally  in  the  proceeds  tif 
vessels  adjudicated  abi'oad  in  the  vice  ad» 
miraliy  courts,  pending  appeals  to  the 
High  Court  of  Admiralty  here.  He  (Mr. 
Rose)  'bad  found  it  his  duty,  in  1M9,  to 
write  to  the  King's  proctory  directing  hisa 
to  vest  the  money  so  transmitted  in  Ex- 
chequer bills,  for  the  benefit  of  tbe  parties; 
and  he  understood  that  tbe  money  in  qoes* 
tion  was  so  vested,  or  in  navy  5  per  cents. 
If  the  money  were  lodged  in  tbe  Bank  «s 
was  proposed  by  this  measure,  it  wonid 
not  be  so  accessible  to  suitors  as  it  was  at 
present. 

Mr,  H.  Martm  said  his  reasons  lor  tlie 
measure  were  not  founded  on  chimerical 
apprehensions,  but  on  printed  documents 
which  had  been  laid  upon  the  tilble.  Sy 
the  Report  made  in  pursuance  of 'his  first 
motion,  it  appeared  that  lord  Arden  clear- 
ed  7,00(1/.  a  yearjfrom  these  monies,  in 
the  same  way  that  he  averaged  )'S;000/.  a 
year  in  other  branches.  Ne  had  desired 
returns  of  suitors'  monies  in  the  Registrar^ 
hands,  stating  how  much  went  to  the  Re- 
gistrar, beginning  the  account  in  I793t 
but  great  difficulties  being  started,  certain 
periods  were  taken.  At  first  the  money 
m  band  was  5,500/.  next  year  it  rose  to 
11,500/.  in  17(J5  to  179,000/. ;  in  1801  to 
296,435/.  on  the  \%i  of  April,  l8o9,  the 
balance  was  180,'282/.  Mr.;fenner(smce 
dead)  who  was  examined,  stated,  that  the 
Registrar  took  for' himself  what  he  thoogbt 
proper.  When  the  deputy  stated  this,  and 
when  lord  Arden  admitted  the  7»000/.  a 
year,  was  it  not  presumable  (hat  the  latter 
took  the  sum  for  his  own  t)en<lfit  ?  That 
officer  at  present,  he  believed,  had  about 
207,000/.  in  hand.  'Was  this  a  trtttiug 
sum,  after  all  the  admirable  regulations  df 
the  right  hon.  gentleman's  letter?  ^r. 
Jenner  could  not  precisely  tell  the  a^e* 
rage  during  the  war,*but  said  it  was  M* 
dom  less  thsn  200,000/.  To  mike  up* his 
prdfits,  the' Registrar  bad,  on  two'sepaiate 
occasions,  tiken  40,000/.  and  20,090/.  sa 
that  he  bad  receifcd'lessi  it  would  appes^ 
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Ibr  sofiitt  prier  jmfB,  He  thaughl  the 
right  hon.  nlemi)er,froiii  hisproTerbM  »e- 
«cmioy«  wovld  hftve  been  weH-mforned 
on  these  points.  An  vccount  steted  lord 
Arden  to  hold,  en  the  l4thorVebrttflry, 
18t2, 146,oeof.  and  on  ieneary  1S>  1613, 
182,000/.  in  Gsohettoeri>Ml8.  Ooafd  any 
l^eodeniflB  restsetished  with  the  right  hon. 
member's  regulatiom,  after  seeing  this  pe« 
«iilt  ?  Another  -paper  started  tlwse  sums 
•not  to  be  the  resalt  of  merely  short  Ktiga- 
tiona.  In  the  Segistrai^s  office  Chere  were 
also  ▼ariotts  small  stmis,  some  under  lOOf. 
unclaimed^  -but  making  in  the  iirhole  a 
terge  sum.  He  understood  they  were  not 
included  in  the  retnrn.  They  were  fiot 
likely  to  get  oot  of  court,  where  some  of 
ahem  ha4  been  since  1777  ;  they  amount- 
ed to  abore  '95;000/.  The  Tmnciple  on 
which  this  office  was  regulated  was-ob- 
Jectionable,  and  it  was  desirable  to  gi<re 
the  navy  the  benefit  of  these  unclaimed 
tnoniea  after  a  certain  period. 

Mr.  Itos^  said,  there  was  little  of  that 
laat  snm  that  might  notbe-ckimed  at  any 
•time. 

The  Report  wasordered  to  be  received 
4>n  Friday. 


ArravNTices.]    Mr.  Bose  adrerted  '^o 
the  Petition  he  presented  the  other  day, 
which   was  signed  by  above  800  masters 
and  I S»000 journeymen  in  London;  and 
by  l,!^^  masters  and  17,517  journeymen 
In  the  country  ;  making  above  32,000  in 
«ll.     The  policy  of  the  system  began  in 
Edward  the  Sd.     Some  had  doubted  the 
«fiects  of  the  law,  deemed  all  restrictions 
injurious  to  commerce  :  others  considered 
the  want  of  restrictions  more  dangerous, 
-and  contended  that  the  present  sy  item  bad 
encouraged     habits    of    industry.     The 
courts  had,  in  general,  narrowed  the  spirit 
and   application  of  the  restrictions.     He 
ihougnt  that  if  the  existing  law  was  not  to 
be  enforced^  it  ought  to  be  amended  or 
repealed.    A  petition  signed  by  such  a 
number  of  tradesmen,  was  deserving  the 
most  attentive  consideration.    'He  should 
therefore  move,  that  the  Petition  be  re- 
ferred to  a  committee. 

Mr.  Serjeant  thulaw  Allowed  that  the. 
fiumber  of  signatures  to  the  petition  enti*; 
tied  it  to  a.  respectful  consideration.  As  to , 
the  allegations  of  the  petition,  he  thought' 
St  very  extraordinary  that  the  petitioners 
ahould  veally  expect  that  parliament  wouM 
albw  them  to' bring  actions  upon  this  ita- 
tute,  against  whom  they  pleased^  weUfound- 
«d  or  ilUfoundad, wihoat  being  labject  to 


eoatsi«eaae«f4iiilaae.  SnNrthitcapemaM 
in  a  certain  jndicial  aisontioo,  be  'CovM 
say,  and'he^elieaiad  he  might  appeal  iiv 
all  his  professional  Iriendi  afeootthim,  lor 
the  oorklnnation  of  hiastatoBent,  that  4m 

never  knew  any 'indiolnMMit'bsMigtit4iQder 
this  aiatale  e«eept«gaiast  a  person  nf  gsant 
skill  and  aoifiiiraments.  tI^4)veam^l€>of 
the  Act  etated  its  object  to  be  ^'  t»  pre* 
vent  the  introduction  of  onskiHisI  work* 
men :"  and  yet  no  -  indie  tmenis  wese^vcr 
bfougbt  against  •unskiMbl  ^workmen,  bat 
only  against  very  skilful  and  ingeoiona 
men.  This  shewied  pretty  clearly  4he 
spirit  in  which  such  prosecntioMi  mmm 
brought 

Mr.  D.^My  said«  tbat^ie  «ho«kl  «ol 
vote  for  the 'Committee,  if 'he  did  not^iink 
it  likely,  that  'the  maolution  'Ihey  ^roiiM 
come  to  would^bedirectly  contrary  la iImI 
which  was  espeotad  by  4he  ^petitioneffs. 
'He  certainly  did  enterliin  great  dodMt^ 
whether  in  the  present  stale  of  the  com- 
mercial world,  there  was  any  use  in  ihoaa 
apprenticeehips,  although  they  mffiA 
•have  been  -necessary  in  Ibe  infiincy  of 
commerce,  it  frequently  happened,  that  % 
young  man  had  not  a  talent  tor  the- parti- 
cular business  to  whi(*h«he<had  been  bound 
an  appreniice*  and  .was  'yet  positessed  oC 
other  talents, -by  the  eKeffci»e  of  which  ha 
might  obtain  a  most  respectable  sobsis-. 
tence.  It  appeared  to  'him  a  cro^l-baitl- 
ship  to  fetter  the  minds  and  limbs  of  men, 
so  as  to  prevent  their  obtaining-a  aobaia- 
tence  by  the  fair  exercise  of  their  talenta 
and  of  their  limbs.  As  lowhat  wasaaid 
of  corporate  rights,  obtained  by  appreo- 
ticeship,  he  thought  that  made  it  the  leas 
necessary  to  add  penalties,  if  those  •cor- 
porate rights,  however,  were  to  be  cooai* 
dered  of  real  value,  he  thought  it  a  great 
hardship  that  they  coohi  not  be  obtained 
in  any  other  way  than  by  aeriring^n  ap- 
prenticeship. 

Mr.  Buiierwonk  also  felt  ioclined*to  dis- 
approve of  the  Act,  as  highly  injurious  to 
trade  in  general,  and  to  rising  talents.  In 
illustration  of  the  hardship  of  the  Act,iii|fl 
of  the  manner  in  which  it  was  generally 
enforced,  he  mentioned  a  case  which^dtt 
come  within  his  own  immediate  observa- 
tion. In  an  office  of  which  he  had  the 
commv^d,  there  was  a  young  man  of  great 
skill,  and  consequently  of  great  value  to 
'his  employers;  he,  however,  had  not 
senred  the  regular  apprenticeship,  and  hia 
fellow  workmen  thererore  combined  against 
him,  demanding  bis  discharge.  Ha  (Mr. 
B.)  iflterfered  ia  behalf  of  the  yoang  maiw 
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but  in  TaiD  ;  for  the  conspiracy  amongst 
Ihe  workmen  attained  that  height  that 
their  reqoest  was  obliged  to  be  complied 
with.  The  young  man  was  discharged, 
«nd  though  skilful  in  that  particular  trade, 
lie  had  been  compelled  to  sell  the  furni- 
ture, the  produce  of  his  industry,  to  sup- 
|»ort  a  wife  and  family,  who  were  depen- 
dent on  him  for  support.  He  did  not  op- 
pose the  committee,  because  he  was  con- 
yinced  that  the  determination  would  be 
in  favour  of  the  repeal  of  the  5th  of  £liza« 
faeth. 

The  Petition  was  then  referred  to  a 
committee. 

8tat£  of  the  War  and  op  our  Fo- 
HEiGN  Relations.]  Mr.  Pomonby  said, 
he  had  wished  to  put  some  questions  to 
the  noble  lord,  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  respecting  the  state  of  the 
war  and  our  foreign  engagements ;  but  as 
that  noble  lord  was  not  in  his  place,  he 
did  not  wish  to  put  those  questions  to  any 
other  member  of  the  government,  particu- 
larly during  the  noble  lord's  absence; 
and  he  therefore  gave  notice,  that  on  the 
bringing  up  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of 
Ways  and  Means,  respecting  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Eschequer's  proposition  for 
funding  Exchequer  bills,  he  should  make 
some  observations  relative  to  the  subjects 
to  which  he  had  alluded.  On  the  bring- 
ing up  of  such  Report,  be  therefore  now 
atatedy  in  order  that  it  might  not  be  said 
that  he  was  taking  the  House  by  surprise, 
that  he  did  not  intend  to  confine  himself 
to  the  items '  of  the  Report,  but  that  he 
should  then  make  those  observations  which 
he  wished  to  refer  to  the  foreign  secretary, 
and  which  might  hereafter  be  made  the 
basis  of  a  motion  by  some  other  member 
of  the  House,  though  he  had  no  intention 
of  proposing  any  motion  on  the  subject. 


Comiiy  lUeards  BUL 
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Tuesday,  May  4. 

County  Records  Bill.]  Mr.  Holme 
Sumner  moved  that  the  House  do  go  into 
m  committee  on  the  Bill  for  the  better 
preservation  of  County  Records. 

Mr.  IVettem  thought  that  no  sufficient 
reason  had  been  assigned  for  the  Bill.  .  It 
authorised  the  bench  of  magistrates  to 
order  the  erection  of  buildings  in  every 
county  for  depositing  of  records,  and  thus 
went  to  impose  a  considetable  addition  on 
the  county  rates,  which  were  already  so 
heavy.    The  paries  of  the  people  should 


not  be  entrusted  in  the  hands  of  the  bench 
of  magistrates. 

Mr.  Boime  Sumner  thought  the  measure 
was  called  for  by  the  insecurity  in  which 
the  county  records  were  generally  placed 
at  present.  These  records  were  of  ihe 
greatest  importance  to  the  property  and 
character  of  individuals,  and  ought  not  to 
remain  exposed  to  every  accident  in  the 
private  dwellings  of  the  clerks  of  the 
peace. 

The  House  then  went  into  the  com- 
mittee, in  which  some  discussion  took 
place  on  several  of  the  clauses. 

Sir  S,  Homilly  then  proposed  an  addi- 
tional clause,  requiring  the  clerk  of  the 
■peace  to  transmit  to  the  office  of  the  Se« 
cretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Departmenr, 
an  annual  list  of  all  ofienders  tried  at  the 
quarter  sessions,  distinguishing  the  acquit- 
tals and  convictions.     He  had  also  to  ob- 
serve, that  at  the  quarter  sessions,  every 
prisoner  on  his  acquittal  was  obliged  to 
pay  a  fee  to  the  clerk  of  the  peace  ;  and 
there  were  fees  also  if  he  pleaded   not 
guilty.     This  was  an  evil  which  had  been 
complained  of  for  years,  and  it  was  surely 
enough  that  an  innocent  man  should  have 
borne  the  disgrace  attending  imprisonment 
and  criminal  charge,  without  also  being 
compelled  to  pay  a  fee  for  an  acquittal  to 
which   in   bare  justice   he   was   entitled. 
With  regard  to  the  other  case,  he  had 
known  instances  in  trifling  misdemeanours, 
where  the  counsel  had  recommended  to 
the  prisoner  to  plead  guilty  to  avoid  pay- 
ing the  fef ,  as  it  was  better  to  pay  a  fine 
of  one  shilling;  than  a  fee  of, five  pounds 
on  pleading  not  guilty.     In  Ireland  those 
fees  on  acquittal  had  been  abolished,  as 
far  as  related  to  the  prisoner,  bjtM  in  their 
stead  the  clerks  of  the  peace  there  re- 
covered the  amount  of  them  by  present- 
ments on  the  county.     In  one  year,  in 
the  county  of  Antrim  alone,  these  fees 
amounted  to  no  less  than  1 50/. ;  and  if  the 
prisoner  were  exempted,  still  it  must  be 
allowed    that    this   mode  of  repayment 
might  lead  to  abuses  and  jobs.     He  should 
therefore  propose  that  no  clerk  of  the 
peace,  hereafter  to  be  appointed,  shall 
be  entitled  to  demand  any  fee  on  the  ac- 
quittal of  a  prisoner,  or  on  his  pleading 
not  guilty. 

Mr.  IL  Sasififr^ approved  of  the  prto- 
ciple  of  the  clauses  proposed  by  the  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman,  but  thought  they 
would  be  misplaced  in  a  Bill,  the  object 
of  which  was  only  to  secure  the  praferra* 
tion  of  ^unty  Records. 
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Mr.  AMagum  did  not  belieTe  (bat 
these  side-wind  claases  would  be  eflectoal, 
if  they  did  not  likewise  apply  to  tbe  clerk 
of  asaize. 

Sir  5.  BjomAl^  animadverted  upon  tbe 
conduct  of  certain  gentlemen  wbo  seemed 
now  so  anxious  for  separate  general  en- 
actments to  accooiplish  a  desirable  ob- 
ject, but  refused  their  support  to  any  such 
Sills,  when  he  had  frequently,  in  vain, 
tried  the  experiment.  It  was  now  sug- 
gested that  the  clause  should  also  be  im- 
perative upon  the  clerk  of  assize ; 
Dvhereas,  when  he  before  called  for  re- 
turns such  as  those  he  was  now  solicitous 
to  obtain,  tbe  answer  was,  that  the  diflS- 
colty  only  lay  with  the  clerks  of  the 
peace,  but  that  the  clerks  of  assize 
were  able  and  willing  to  comply.'  It  was 
scandalous  that  the  abuse  should  longer 
be  continued,  that  an  innocent  roan,  be- 
fore he  was  admitted  to  prove  his  inno- 
cence, was  to  be  compelled  to  pay  8/.  or 
9/.  to  tbe  clerk  of  the  peace  ;  and  after 
his  acquital  a  ful'ther  considerable  ex- 
tortion. Instances  were  not  wanting 
where  a  poor  man  had  pleaded  guilty  to  a 
charge,  because  be  was  unable  to  pay 
the  expence  of  establishing  his  innocence. 

After  a  desultory  conversation  of  some 
length,  in  which  Mr.  Bathurst,  colonel 
Bury,  sir  F.  Flood,  Mr.  Addington,  and 
Mr.  Herbert  of  Kerry  took  a  part,  a  divi- 
sion  took  place  upon  sir  Samuel  Romilly's 
proposition  ;  Ayes  40 — Noes  45.  A 
second  division  followed  soon  after- 
wards, upon  another  proposition  from  the 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  relative  to 
the  mode  of  proceeding  at  quarter  ses- 
sions ;  Ayes  42— Noes  56.  The  House 
resumed,  and  the  Report  was  ordered  to 
be  brought  up  io- morrow. 

Statb  or  THE  War  and  of  our  Foreign 
Rrlations.]  Mr.  Lushington  brought 
up .  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of 
Ways  and  Means  :  and  on  the  motion 
that  the  Resolutions  be  read, 

Mr.  l^oMonhy  rose,  he  said,  not  with 
any  view  to  oppose  the  motioni  6r  to  resist 
the  irrant  of  any  supplies  which  ministers 
laight  think  proper  to  require.  Indeed, 
he  jelt  no  disposition,  at  present,  to  object 
to  any  proposition  of  this  nature,  which 
the  House  might  be  called  upon  to  adopt, 
because  he  considered  the  present,  of  all 
tbe  other  years  of  the  war,  that  in  which 
this  country  should  be  particularly  ready 
to  make  ereat  exertions.  But  in  conse* 
^utnce  of  certain  papers,  which  had  been 


laid  before  the  House,  and  of  ta^ioaa 
publications  whicb  had  gone  forth  re« 
specting  events  that  had  n9toriously  taken 
place,  he  thought  it  necessary  to  submit  it 
few  observations,  which  he  shoold  bare 
offered  last  night,  if  the  noble  lord,  tka 
Secretary  for  Foreign  Afiairs,  had  been  pre* ' 
sent.  He  observed,  that  out  of  the  grant 
of  three  millions,  recently  voted  to  goi* 
vernment,  3  or  400,000/.  had  been  ad- 
vanced  to  Sweden.  He  believed  be  waa 
accurate  in  this  statement ;  at  least,  ha 
was  anidous  to  bef  so»  and  the  noble  lord 
might  correct  him  if  he  were  not.  Ha 
observed  also,  that  the  minister  of  Den* 
mark  had  withdrawn  from  this  country. 
Now  it  was  stated  in  several  publications, 
which  were  open  to  all,  and  generally 
mentioned  in  conversation,  that  the  ad^ 
vance  to  Sweden,  and  the  Danish  minister'a 
departure,  was  the  consequence  of  some 
engagement  entered  into  by  the  govern* 
ment  of  this  country,  very  much  in  favour 
of  Sweden,  and  disadvantageous  to  Den- 
mark. If  the  nature  of  this  engagement 
were  such  as  to  render  any  public  disclo- 
sure of  it  in  that  House  imprudent,  and 
that  the  noble  lord  (Castlereagb)  should 
Say  so,  he  would  rest  perfectly  satisfied. 
But  he  thought  it  due  to  the  noble  lord 
himself,  and  to  his  colleagues,  to  afford 
them  an  opportunity  for  explanation,  if 
they  thought  proper  to  make  any,  with 
regard  to  such  an  engagement  as;  if  cor- 
rectly represented,  might  be  extremely 
injurious  to  the  present  interest  of  thia 
country,  and  highly  embarrassing  on  the 
ultimate  settlement  of  the  affairs  of 
Europe,  in  the  event  of  any  peace  likely 
to  lead  to  such  a  settlement.  He  re- 
marked that,  notwithstanding  the  advance 
made  to  Sweden,  no  exertion  had  been 
made  by  that  government  in  support  of 
tbe  cause  of  the  allies,  unless  it  was 
deemed  an  exertion  to  send  some  troops 
to  occupy  her  own  old  territory  of  Pome- 
rania  ;  and  yet  it  was  said  that  Russia 
had,  with  the  concurrence  and  sanction  of 
this  country,  agreed  to  guarantee  to 
Sweden  the  possession  of  Norway,  as  the 
reward  of  her  exertions  in  the  commoft 
cause.  He  did  not  mean  to  say  that 
Sweden  should  not  be  permitted  to  acquire 
the  possession  of  Norway  if  she  cooM, 
nor  that  ministers  should  not  afford  all 
tbe  aid  in  the;r  power  to  Sweden,  in  the 
pursuit  of  that  acquisition,  for  this  country 
was  at  war  with  Denmark;  but  with 'a 
view  to  considerations  of  comprehensive 
general  policy,  and  the  particalajr  inia- 
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CtHtlt^Ctft$ii^fitBimem» 


tHSS 


nM»  of  Bugliod,  b*o««ldii«t  bciilitQ  Ut 
^•etiioBr  ibm  proi^ttty  of  any  BOob  |/m^ 
miAee  at  fei«tial4ud«d  lo^  k  wflt>for  Uio 
aoW#  lovd  lo*  tftj^y.  whttlior  ihi»  toiiBiiiy 
mm  9^  dNttmiOeiL  Bat  if  the  soUc  lord 
itf  tho  «l«fMiM.  of  big  dittfroiioa  t^iif|bi~ 
IprofMf  to-  sty  MClliiii^if  Im^  woi«o  en^ 
ItPoiy  fileiH  ofoN  iho  tuiaj«ot— he  (]lkftf. 
F.)  tkc^\d  rett  eonlented ;  for  althoogh 
Ho  cottld  Hot  appose  of  Uie  coMtroelioB 
or  conduct  of  the  preaeill  adminislratiof^ 
ytet  ho  tboitlA  placo  aufCh  coofidmioo  io 
tho»  afe  be  Col«  oould  not  fairly  bo  rcfoaod 
t»  thooii  m4  m  bo  ihorelbro  would  be 
Morly  to  fopoto  ia-  any  set  of  »en  ett» 
Irwiod  wilb  iho  power  of  admioiittrtM 
At  govorament  of  iho  coimiry,  wbiofa 
cDoMonce  would  naiaraHy  forbid  tbo  do- 
iMnd  of  any  diocloaiire  likely  lo  be  i»- 
JaaiottO  lo  tba  pdblio  iaterosC  But  in  de> 
•kNiilf  lo  prota  at  praaent  for  any  discU' 
onro  whiob  ibt  noble  lord  night  dtem  ii»- 
oapa^itnw  ho  wowld  not  bo  undefMood  to 
no^aioMO  in  anvh  a  proceeding  aa  general 
aayart  nciributedio  miniatefa*  or  precladed 
fitoni  taking  focb  meatores  as  hia  tense  of 
pnblio  intoMati  and  af  the  nature  or  ten- 
dency of  thee  precfoding,  might,  at  any 
famro  period,  appear  to  fe^oiro. 

Loffd  Ctmlereaghp  in  Answer  to  the  right 
bOfl.  gentleman  who  bad  said  that  be 
would  not  presafor  any  oooMnenication  on 
Iho  snb^Gt  aUod^d  lo  by  him,  if  be  shooid 
be  given  lo  nnderstaod  that  it  would  be 
•Handed  wtlh  pubHc  in^ory,  bad  no  hesi- 
Ulion  in  aColing,  that  though  ho  shoaM 
be  always  ready  to  gife  every  information 
lo  the  House  compiM>le  with  liis  public 
dmy.  at  the  present  asomcnt  be  felt  that 
be  oould  not  give  any  satisfaetory  tnfor- 
OMlion  a»  the  House  or  the  right  hen. 
^fentlaoKiDy  as  any  diselosare  open  the 
aobiaet  weald  be  inconsistent  with  the  re- 
lotions  in  which  this  country  stood  with 
•iher  ooorts  of  Buaope,  whose  intertsts 
OMgbt  be  afioaied  by  it.  But  alihougb  he 
oontd  not  gi«e  the  infbraaation  wanted,  at 
the  pvesooa  momenti.  be  had  no  hesitation 
in  saying,  that  Dewnark  had  made  clnias 
epen  Ihia  eonntry  which  enght  to  bo  lotd 


CMsas|s. would-be  leal  ihuihingirnnwa  to 
paaUament  the  mnUera  to  which  he  had 
aiUided  ;i  fisr  he  wae  €0»raiBed  that  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  that  they  ahniild  bs 
explained  to  paHiamimt* 


Hovse  9t  coirireirsL 

Wednesdojf,  May  5. 

CoHOUGT    or    Gaptaim    PavLLtMoac] 
Sir  Froncts  UufdeU  nose  pursoant  to-  notice, 
and  observed,  that  be  Mt  it  impoaaible  that 
justice  could  be  done  to  the  public,  to  the 
nai^y^or  to  captain  Pbiiliiiior«  bimaelf,  if 
tbo  MiDutes  of  the  Courts  Enquiry  re- 
cently baldf  respecting  the  conduct  of  that 
officap  towards  Mr.  Haooock,   were    not 
laid  befora    the    House.    He  ahoold  be 
sorry  if  il  were  understood  that  he  was 
willing  to  bring  forward  any  pro|»oaitioo 
calculated  in  any  degree  to  conotenance 
insebcMrdioation*  or  to  interfere   with  the 
discipline  so  essential  to  be  maintained  in 
any  armed  body,  and  particularly  in  the 
navy  ;  but  at  the  same  time  be  thong  bt  it 
dee  to  public  justice,  and  to  the  interests 
of  discipline  itself,  which  could-  only  be 
sustained  upon  the  principles  of  justice,  to 
bring  before  that  -House  and  the.  country 
any    instance    of   cruelty    and  injustice 
which    camo    to    his    knowledge.     This 
duty  he  bad  endeavoured,  and  should  con- 
tinue to  perform,  certainly,  from  no  other 
motive  than  a  solicitude  for  justice.     In 
the  case  under  consideration  he  couUly  in- 
deed, have  been  actuated  by  no  personal 
motive,  for  be  knew  nothing  of  the  par- 
ties at  the  time  he  had  brought   it  for- 
.  ward  ;  but  since  then  he  had  learned  (and 
the  statement  formed  a  peculiarly  agree* 
able  part  of  his  duly)  that  from  general 
enquiry,  the  result  was  most  satisfactory 
to  the  general  reputation  of  captain  Phil. 
,  limore,  whose  reputatien,  however,  must 
still  appear  in  a  questioned  shape,  if  the 
Mimites  of  the  recant  enquiry  respect* 
iag   him  should  nut  he  laid   before  the 
House.     From  the  general  enquiry  alluded 
ttty  he  had  collected  that  the  character  of 


captain  PhiUiasora  stood  as  high  aa  an  of* 
befnre  the  public  n4en  tliia^onld  be  dene  I  ficer  and  a  man*  aa  any  one  belonging  to 


witbent  any  prejudioe  le  the  public  ser 
eiee^      Aa  eaplanalion  en    this  aut^t 
Mfbt  be  given  at  a  futnce  period,    he 
ahenii  be  ejsceedbig^y  glad  not  to  be 
failed  on  for  any  at  the  psesent  moment. 
Mr.  iPeaion6peaprasaed  himself  saliafied 


hia  piofession,  while  the  enquiry  was  by  no 
means  faaourable  to  the  alleg/ed  aullerer. 
Except  in  this  unexpJaioed  point  of  his  ae- 
▼erity  ta  Haocodt,  which  might  however 
be  justified  by  the  papera  w  caliad  for, 
these  did  not  ajtist  a  man  of  higher  repuu< 


wilb  the  answer  of  the  nobie  load  ;  but    tion.    It  waa  not  necessary  for  bim  to  say 
Mbiie  be  aaki  ibia  be  espeeied  thn^  no  i  any  thing  «f  the  oppoaiia  result  of  his  en- 
'  i^meeaiban  wha^  waa  nbaalnlnlf  ne»-  t  lynriea  lAta  the  chmractag  ef  the 
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plainant.    But  the  pi^ient  wu  not  a  qaei- 
tioD  between  ihe  meriu  of  two  individumls, 
iior  one  in  which  the  character  of  either, 
whether  good  or  otherwise,  should  weigh 
with  the  Boose.     It  was  a  question  merely 
upon  a  single  fact>  and  with  the  decision  upon 
that  fact  general  character  had  nothing  to 
do.     It  was  the  case  of  the  whole  navy, 
and  it  was  obvious  that  after  being  brought 
into  public  notice,  a  necessity  existed  for 
its  being  thoroughly  investigated.    It  was 
his  doty  to  read  to  the  House  some  of  the 
honourable  testimonies  he  had  received  to 
the  character  of  captain  Phillimore,  not 
only  for  other  qualifications,  but  for  pos- 
seMing  the  utmost  humanity  and  kindness. 
^*Here  the  hon.  baronet  referred  to  docu* 
mtnts  which  he  had  received  from  per- 
aons  entitled  to  particular  attention,  bear- 
log  testimony    to  the  general  humanity' 
of  captain  Phillimore,  and  which  docu- 
ments he  conceived  it  his  duty  to  read  to 
the  House.    These  documents  he  read  ac- 
cordingly.   They  consisted  of  the  decla- 
ration from  the  officerr  and  crew  of  the 
Diadem,  and  the  letter  of  the  captain  who 
aucceeded  captain  Phillimore  in  the  com- 
mand   of  that  vessel.    These,  the  hon. 
baronet  observed,  were  testimonials  in  fa- 
vour of  captain  Phillimore,  which  were 
certainly  creditable  to  both  parties. — But 
they  left  the  essentia]  fact  uncontradicted, 
mnd  wholly  unaffected,  namely,  that  Han- 
cock, a  master's  mate,  of  the  age  of  twenty 
two,  who'  had  lost  a  leg  at  the  battle  of 
IVafalgar,  had  had  a  kind  of  punishment 
inflicted  upon  him,  by  captain  Phillimore, 
which  it  appeared  to  his  mind  impossible 
to  justify.    If,  however,  any  justification 
could  be  adduced,  no  one  would  be  more 
bappy  to  hear  it  than  he  himself.    For  be 
declared,  that  although  he  could  not  help 
condemning  the  extraordinary,  and,  in  his 
opinion,  the   severe   punishment    which 
Hancock  had  suffered,  yet  it  would  be  sa- 
tisfactory to  him  to  find,  that  some  pecu- 
liar circumstances  rendered  such  a  punish- 
ment indi^pensibly  necessary,  and  so  to 
make  the  case  correspond  with  the  gene- 
ral character  of  captam  Phillimore,  which 
he  was  assured  to  be  very  meritorious,  in 
the    estimation  of   many  persons  whose 
opinion  he  respected,  not  only  from  a  con-* 
sideration  of  their  professional  skill,  6ot 
from  their  personal  knowledge  and  oppor- 
tunities of  observation  with  regard  to  the 
conduct  of  that  officer.     Nothios,  there- 
fore, could  be  more  agreeable  to  his  mind 
than  the  complete  justification  of  such  an 
officer.    With  reapect  then  to  the  motion 
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which  he  was  about  to  submit  to  the 
House,  it  appeared  essential  to  that  justifi- 
cation that  it  should  be  acceded  to,  and 
he  was  at  a  loss  to  imagine  upon  what 
grounds  it  could  be  resisted.  The  naked 
fact  was  before  the  public,  that  captain 
Phillimore  was  accused  of  treating  a  mas- 
ter's mate  in  a  very  cruel  and  disgraceful 
maimer,  and  that  a  court  of  enquiry,  con« 
sisting  of  three  officers,  had  been  held 
upon  his  conduct.  It  seemed  to  hiqi  then 
impossible  to  justify  captain  Phillimore, 
unless  ^he  Minutes  of  that  court  were  laid 
before  the  House.  For  himself,  he  was 
free  to  declare,  that  he  did  not  approve  of 
the  construction  of  this  court,  or  of  any 
tribunal  of  a  similar  nature.  Such  com- 
missions of  secret  enquiry  he  should  not 
indeed  hesitate  to  pronounce  wholly  iin- 
constitutional,  and  repugnant  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  justice,  for  while  they  could  not 
wholly  acquit  or  legally  convict  any  indi- 
vidual, they  might  serve  to  cast  a  slur  and . 
calumny  upon  innocence,  or  to  screen 
guilt.  No  possible  injury  could  result  from 
granting  his  motion,  on  the  contrary  much 
good  might  ensue  from  looking  into  the 
proceed  ings  of  tribunals  of  this  kind.  The 
hon.  baronet  concluded  with  proposing  his 
motion,  **  That  the  Minutes  of  the  Court  of 
Enquiry  held  upon  feaptain  Phillimore,  in 
consequence  of  his  conduct  to  Mr.  Han- 
cock, of  the  Diadem,  be  laid  before  the 
House." 

On  the  motion  being  put  into  the 
Speaker's  hand  he  8#!ced  who  seconded  it ; 
to  which  no  answer  4>eing  made  he  repeat- 
ed the  question ;  when, 

Mr.  LguUton  rose  and  observed,  that  he 
felt  no  small  difficultv  how  to  act  upon 
this  occasion,  for  if  the  motion  were  not 
seconded  he  should  have  "no  opportu- 
nity to  state  his  sentiments  upon  the  sub- 
ject, which  he  was  anxious  to  do,  and 
therefore  be  was  induced  to  second  the 
motion.  He  was  anxious  to  bear  hiff  per- 
sonal testimony  to  the  conduct  and  cha- 
racter of  his  gallant  friend  captain  Philli- 
more, whom  he  had  the  honour  of  koow- 
ingy  and  that  testimony  he  should  have 
unreservedly  offered  had  he  been  present 
when  the  hon.  baronet  first  brought  for- 
ward his  vague  accusations  against  that 
respectable  officer.  He  was  indeed  most 
desirous  of  stating  how  entirely  he  disap- 
proved of  the  general  tendency  and  na- 
ture of  the  hon.  baronet's  proceedings  in 
this  affair.  This  he  would  not  have  missed 
the  opportunity  of  doing,  had  he  been  in 
the  House  when  the  hon.  baronet  before 
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threw  out  his  vague  and  looiie  accusations. 
That  the  motion  of  the  hon.  baronet  would 
ber  rejected  by  the  House,  he  thought  it 
no  presumption  to  anticipate,  and  he 
•hoald  approve  of  that  rejection.  In  so 
approving,  however,  he  was  not  influenced 
by  any  apprehension  for  the  -  character  of 
captain  Phillimore— nor  should  he^  indeed, 
have  felt  any  such  apprehension  for  that 
character,  were  the  former  statements  of 
the  hon.  baronet  to  go  wholly  uncontra- 
dicted, at  least  wherever  captain  Philli* 
more  was  known.  Were  that  knowledge 
to  accompany  the  assertions  of  an  inte- 
rested witness,  and  the  animadversions  of 
<he  hon.  baronet,  for  whose  veracity,  how- 
ever, he  had  the  highest  respect,  although 
for  his  judgment  in  this  case  he  bad  no  re- 
spect at  all,  be  could  not  apprehend  that 
captain  Phillimore's  reputation  would 
suffer  any  injury.  But  as  that  reputation 
had  been  brought  into  discussion,  he  (Mr. 
L.)  felt  it  due  to  truth  and  justice  to  state, 
that  having  been  about  three  years  ago 
for  some  time  on  board  that  officer's  ship, 
and  having  so  had  an  opportunity  of 
closely  observing  bis  conduct,  he  thought 
him  remarkable  for  humanity,  and  that 
his  disposition  was  peculiarly  adverse  to 
any  degree  of  that  corporal  punishment 
which  the  hon.  baronet  was  so  forward  to 
reprobate,  that  indeed,  his  endeavour  was 
rather  to  correct  by  means  of  shame  or 
ridicule  than  by  the  infliction  of  any  pa* 
nisbment  whatever.  His  general  charac- 
ter was  lenient  in  tl*  extreme,  and  never 
was  there  an  officer  more  justly  beloved 
by  those  under  his  command.  He  (Mr. 
L. }  had  had  opportunities  of  being  in  other 
king's  ships,  and  from  every  observation 
he  bad  made,  the  result  of  his  conviction 
was  that  captain  Phillimore  was'  slow  to  • 
inflict  punishment  of  any  kind,  and  de- 
cidedly the  enemy  to  cruelty  or  severity. 
Having  said  so  much  as  to  this  meritorious 
officer,  he  thought  it  proper  as  to  the  mo- 
tion to  observe,  that  if  it  were  acceded  to 
It  was  likely  to  establish  a  preccfdent  for 
motions  to  produce  the  minutes  of  courts 
enquiry  and- courts  martial,  of  which  it 
would  be  difficult  to  see  the  end,  but  easy 
to  see  the  consequences.  He  had  himself 
DO  doubt  felt  it  bis  diity  to  move  in  that 
House  for  the  production  of  the  minutes  of 
m  military  court,  but  his  motion  was  made 
after  the  most  attentive  and  ample  en- 
quiry, and  certainly  not  grounded  upon 
the  single  assertion  of  an  interested  witness. 
With  respect  ta  such  orations  as  the  pre- 
sent, be  thought  it  inpostible  that  tbey 


could  be  acceded  to  unless  some  groaeda 
were  laid  d  priori,  which  had  noi  been 
done  by  the  hon.  baronet,  for  doobting 
the  propriety  of  the  decision  wished  t» 
be  disturbed  and  brought  under  the  con- 
sideration of  parliament.  He  would  there- 
fore for  general  reasons  refuse  his  vote  to 
the  proposition  of  the  hon*  baronet,  whose 
motion  though  he  seconded,  be  could  by 
no  means  approve* 

Mr.  WiUiam  Jhmdoi  expressed  his  ac- 
cordance with  the  sentiments  of  the  hon. 
gentleman  who  had  just  sat  down,  and 
bore  testimony  equally  warm  and  hooonr- 
able  to  the  high  character  of  captain  Phil- 
limore.    He  begged  to  recall  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  the  whole  circumstances 
of  the  case,  and  then  to  ask  them  if  they 
could  possibly  agree  to  the  motion  of  the 
hon.  baronet,  who  seemed  to  have  set  his 
face  against  all  discipline,  and  to  think  it 
necessary  on  the  incompetent  grounds  he 
had  laid  before  them  in  support  of  his  al- 
legations,  to  review  the  sentence  pro- 
nounced by  three  officers  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished reputation  and  unimpeachable 
character.   He  highly  disapproved  of  thus 
calling  the  name  of  any  individuals  into 
question  upon  grounds  so  loose  and  unsa- 
tisfactory. 

Mr.  Dickinion  spoke  on  the  same  side. 
The  case  of  Hancock  was  this ;  after  a  long 
coarse  of  mutiny  and  misconduct,  which 
would  have  incensed  any  officer  to  have 
punished  him  repeatedly,  and  with  the  ut- 
most severity,  he  was,  through  the  hiiiDa- 
nity  of  captain  Phillimore,  on  one  occasion 
of  extreme  offence  flogged  like  a  boy  be- 
low, instead  of  being  punished  on  the  quar- 
ter deck,  which  would  have  been  a  stain 
upon  him  for  life.  This  was  done  without 
reference  to  his  actual  age,  and  he  had  to 
observe  that  Hancock  was  a  very  young 
looking  person,  with  more  the  appearance 
of  a  boy,  than  of  the  age  of  22.  There 
was  then  nothing  in  this  case  which  called 
for  the  interference  of  parliament.  Bat 
what  was  the  nature  of  such  motions  as 
these,  and  what  did  they  produce?  He 
knew  the  answer  given  to  captains  in  the 
navy,  if  they  ordered  punishment  to  be  in- 
flicted«->they  were  told,  *'  if  you  venture  to 
punish  me,  I  will  apply  to  sir  Francis  Bur- 
dett.''  Let  the  House  then  reflect  on  what 
the  condition  of  captains  of  the  navy  would 
be  if  they  listened  to  such  propositions — 
if  they  did  not  set  their  face  decidedly 
against  them*  They  were  always  told  of 
cruelties  and  oppreuions,  hot  he  would 
say  to  the  hon*  baronet,  that  they  who  in- 
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ilicted  craellies  were  those  who  upheld 
the  lower  orders  against  the  higher,  both 
in  and  oat  of  that  House— those  who  din- 
ned it  into  the  ear  of  the  public,  that  we 
^were  a  flogged  nation.  The  hon.* baronet 
liimself,  not  in  one  of  his  oratorical 
flourishes,  but  in  his  deliberate  democrati- 
cal  letter  to  the  meeting  at  Westminster, 
vrhere  he  told  them  that  he  had  a  pleasure 
in  doing  his  doty  there,  but  none  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  shewed  himself  to  be 
one  of  those  persons  guilty  of  cruelties. 
The  annals  of  democracy  furnished  no 
greater  adulation  to  the  lowest  passions  than 
this  conduct  of  the  hon.  baronet.  The  duke 
of  Orleans,  whpse  fortune  might  enable 
him  to  promote  such  feelings,  even  more 
than  the  ample  fortune  of  the  hon.  baronet, 
could  not  have  been  guilty  of  a  grosser  in- 
stance than  this.  But  the  hon.  baronet's 
tone  was  row  somewhat  difterent  from 
^vhat  it  had  been  when  he  first  brought 
forward  this  business  avowedly  as  be  said 
for  the  purpose  of  putting  a  bar  to  captain 
Phillimore^s  promotion  upon  loose,  or  as 
he  himself  chose  to  call  it,  casual  informa- 
tion. It  was  exactly  of  a  kind  with  the 
charge  relative  to  llchester  gaol,  not  a 
word  of  which  waatrue.  After  his  accu- 
aationa  on  this  point  had  been  disseminata 
ed,  he  bad  applied  to  the  hon.  baronet  to 
know  when  he  would  bring  the  charge  to 
the  teat,  but  was  put  off  like  a  "dun  from 
6mj  to  day  with  "  call  to-morrow,''  till 
at  length  to  fix  the  hon.  baronet  tp  some- 
thing  explicit,  he  had  been  obliged  to  put 

Questions  to  him  upon  the  subject  in  the 
louse.  The  hon.  baronet  assured  him 
that  all  he  had  alleged  was  true ;  he  then 
asked  him  if  the  loaf  was  true  ?  And  was 
answered  that  the  loaf  was  not  true,  when 
the  atory  of 'the  loaf  was  the  whole  jet  of 
the  case.  After  further  reprobating  the 
slight  grounds  on  which  the  ban.  baronet 
called  the  characters  of  men  iftto  question, 
he  concluded  by  espreising  his  utmost  dis- 
sent to  the  motion. 

Mr.  Ookir  said  the  hon.  baronet's  asser- 
tions often  surprised,  him,  but  he  was  ne- 
ver more  astonished  at  the  boldness  of  any 
than  when  the  hon.  baronet  said  he  could 
not  guess  on  what  grounds  his  motion  this 
night  could  be  resisted.  Why !  the  ob- 
jections now  were  the  same  as  those  which 
had  induced  him  on  a  former  occasion  to 
solicit  the  House  to  allow  him  to  withdraw 
his  motion.  The  only  differences  which 
had  lince  arisen  consisted  in  these  two 
points,  that  the  honourable  baronet  bad 
become  eonviticed  of  the  admirable  cba- 
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racter  of  captain  Phillimore,  sml  of  the 
opposiie^character  of  his  accuser,  of  whom 
on  1^  former  night  he  had  spoken  as  if  the 
charge  was  to  be  a  bar  for  ever  to  bis*  pro- 
fessional progress,  while  he  described  Han- 
cock as  a  gentleman,  the  companion  of 
Nelson,  and  an  honourable  character. 
Now,  indeed,  the  hon.  baronet  came  down 
with  a  milk  and  water  speech,  seeming,  as 
it  were,  for  the  purpose  of  conciliating 
captain  Phillimore,  whom  he  had  before 
so  loudly  accused;  and  aware  .of  these 
facts,  it  did  require  more  firmness  than  he 
had  supposed  the  hon.  baronet  master  of, 
to  say,  that  he  could  not  guess  the  grounda 
on  which  his  motion  could  be  opposed.  If 
he  came  down  with  his  accusation  before 
under  an  alarm  lest  captain  Phillimore 
should,  as  he  had  heard,  be  appointe<|  to 
a  ship,  why  should  be  think  that  the  same 
reasons  for  refusing  him  did  not  exist  now  ? 
As  for  Hancock's  case,  he  would  not  enter 
upon  it.  This ''  fine  young  man,''  as  the 
hon.  baronet  described  him,  was  the  most 
incorrigible  and  disgraceful  person  ever 
suffered  on  board  a  ship  ;  and  ail  the  cap^ 
tains  averred,  that  they  had  only  been 
prevented  from  severely  punishing  his 
gross  misconduct  from  the  consideration 
of  his  having  lost  his  leg.  He  should  not 
long  remain  a  disgrace  to  his  Majesty's 
service,  as  he  was  always  mutinous  and 
turbulent,  and  his  mutiny  and  turbulence 
had  increased  since  this  business  was 
stirred,  because  sir  F.  Burdett,  he  said* 
would  carry  on  his  cause.  On  a  former 
night  the  hon.  baronet  had  stated  the 
alarm  that  he  felt  at  hearing  that  captain 
Phillimore  was  likely  to  be  promoted  in 
his  profession,  and  now  he  hao  discovered 
that  no  man  was  more  worthy  of  promo- 
tion. The  testimonials  of  every  captain 
with  whom  Hancock  had  sailed,  stated  his 
conduct  to  be  almost  incorrigible,  and 
highly  disgraceful  to  the  service,  of  which 
he  woald  probably  not  long  be  a  member. 
He  bad  also  the  pleasure  to  inform  the 
hon.  baronet,  that  captain  Phillimore  had 
been  *  yesterday  appointed  to  one  of  the 
finest  frigates  in  the  navy  ;  and  such  was 
the  character  of  Hancock,  that  captain 
Phillimore  would  not  take  him,  and  no 
other  captain  would.  He  expressed  his 
determination  not  to  sofier  the  hon.  hart, 
to  withdraw  his  motion,  as  he  had  on  a 
former  occasion.  He  trusted  the  House 
would  put  its  seal  upon  such  motions,  and 
if  the  forms  of  parliament  admitted  of  a 
stronger  mode  of  signifying  their  repre- 
hensioki  of  theai*  be  would  propose  it. 
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Mr.  Swan  detailed  to  the  Uouie  a  num- 
ber of  instances  of  gross  misbehaviour  and 
misconduct  on  the  part  of  Hancocks  since 
this  business  was  originated,  and  observed, 
that  if  suoh  persons  and  such  complaints 
were  countenanced,  so  subversive  must  it 
be  to  all  discipline,  that  no  officers  could 
submit  to  it,  and  the  hon.  baronet  himself 
must  in  future  have  the  n^aming  of  captains 
to  the  navy. 

Ix>rd  Cochrane  spoke  highly  in  praise  of 
the  humanity  of  captain  Phillimore,  whose 
ship  afforded  the  only  example  he  Icnew 
in  the  navy  of  discipline  being  preserved 
without  having  recourse  to  corporal  pu- 
nishment.    He  was  against  the  motion,  as 
if  the  documents  were  produced  ihey  would 
not  furnish  the  House  with  information 
wanted,  or  lead  to  any  judgment  on  the 
inerits  of  the  case.     He  condemned  the 
institution   of  courts  of  enquiry,  whicb 
were  new  to  the  navy,  and  whicb  some- 
what resembled  the  Inquisition.     He  did 
not  think  that  minutes  taken  in  such  a 
manner,  where  the  members  of  the  court 
were  not  awom,  and  where  the  answers 
were  not  upon  oath,  could  enable  that 
House  to  form  any  judgment  of  the  case ; 
but  though  he  disapproved  of  these  tribu- 
nals, it  did  not  follow  that  he  would  attack 
the  conduct  of  captain  Phillimore,  a  most 
deserving,  able,  and  amiable  man,  who 
had  often  supplied  this  very  Hancock  with 
money  for  his  support,  without  the  pros- 
pect of  a  return. 

Captain  Beretford  defended  the  mode  of 
proceeding  by  courts  of  inquiry,  which 
were  common  in  the  army  and  indispen- 
sable in  the  navy.  They  resembled  grand 
juries,  to  inquire  into  facts,  in  order  to  as- 
certain if  there  were  grounds  for  a  court 
martial,  and  the  noble  lord  must  know  well 
that  the  service  would  be  impeded  beyond 
measure,  were 'such  courts  to  be  granted 
on  every  friTolous  charge  brought  forward. 
He  pointedly  condemned  the  language  of 
the  noble  lord  in  comparing  the  Terdtct  of 
three  honourable  officers  with  the  course 
of  trial  pursued  by  the  Inquisition. 

Mr.  Wynn  said,  an  inquiry  of  this  sort, 
if  acceded  to^  would  affect  the  safety  of 
the  service  generally,  and  render  parlia. 
ment  odious.  No  one  denied  that  parlia- 
ment was  supreme  in  all  appeals  where 
grievances  were  complained  of;  but  what 
bad  been  their  security  in  this?  That 
these  appeals  were  not  lightly  made,  but 
on  the  severest  inquiry  of  their  movers, 
and  upon  ascertaining  that  the  fiartiesbad 
failed  of  obtaining  r^ressfrom  any  other  I 


competent  tribunal.    Then«  indeed,  par- 
liament was,  as  it  ought  to  be,  their  last 
resort.     But  what  was  the    case   here? 
The  noble  lord  and  the  hon.  baronet  con- 
demned the  mode  of  proceeding  by  coorts 
of  inquiry,  although  they  must  know  that 
if  courts  martial  were  resorted  to  on  every 
occasion,  the  utmost  evil  must  result  to  the 
service.     If  such    appeals    were    to    be 
brought  forward  on  loose  and  vague  inform 
mation,  on  the  authority  of  the  peraons 
punished  alone,  or  on  similar  grounds,  par- 
liament would  be  placed  in  a  most  on- 
pleasant  situation.    If  they  refused  to  en- 
ter into  the  case,*  they  were  told  of  the 
necessity  of  fully  clearing  the  whole  mat- 
ter which   had  been  brought  into  public 
notice,  but  the  person  who  so  brought 
them  ought  to  recollect,  it  was  his  own  do- 
ing which  created  this  necessity.     He  re- 
commended to  the  hon.  baronet,  to  uMke 
more  enauiry  into  his  facts  hereafter,  in 
any  case  he  might  think  it  right  to  move 
in  parliament ;  and  also  to  give  notice  of 
his  intentions  to  the  persons  concerned, 
that  they  might  in  some  way  be  prepared 
to  meet  the  charge,  and  not  be  condeoan* 
ed  to  have  an  erroneous  impression  of  their 
character  sent  forth  for 'a  week  uncontre- 
dieted,  before  they  bad  an  opportunity  of 
doing  justice  to  themselves,  or  soothing 
their  wounded  feelings  by  publishing  the 
truth. 

Mr.  Croker,  in  explanation,  stated  thmt 
the  court  of  inquiry  had  been  granted  at 
the  application  of  Hancock  entirely  at  hta 
own  request,  in  order  to  ascertain  if  m 
court  martial  was  necessary. 

Sir  F.  Burdeit  replied.     He  said,  there 
seemed  to  be  a  general,  he  would  not  aay 
a  Wilful,  misconception  of  his  motion ; 
and  be  contradicted  in  the  fullest  terma^ 
the  account  given  of  his  former  proceed- 
ings by  the  hon.  Secretary  of  the  Admi- 
ralty.    He  was  unfairly  and  untruly  re- 
presented as  having  assumed  a  diftrent 
tone.    That  gentleman    had    chosen  to 
throw  out  an  unworthy  insinuation,  that 
it  was  merely  because  he  had  since  heard 
of  the  bad  character  of  Hancock,  and  the 
good  character  of  captain  Phillimore,  that 
he  bad  found  it  necessary  to  change  his 
language.     His  charges  had  been  called 
by   an  hon.  gentleman   (Mr.  Lyttleton) 
vague  charges.     He  denied  that  he  had 
gone  on  loose   and   vague    infoimaiion. 
Whatever  the  nature  of  his  charge  was, 
it  was  not  vague,  but  specific.    It  was, 
that  an  officer  of  the  navy  was,proApiMlor  / 
flogged^-his  breeches  polled  dewD—ead 
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flogged    on    the  breech.     The   general 
nieriti  of  captain  Phillimorej  or  the  cha- 
racter of  Mr.  Uancocki  had  nothing  to  do 
in  this  case.     In  one  part  of  his  original 
statement  be  had  been  in  error— -he  was 
wrong  in  stating  (as  he  had  been  inform- 
ed) that  Mr.   Hancock  was  a  gentleman 
born.     He  was  the  son  of  humbler  pa- 
rents ;  he  believed  of  a  common  sailor. 
Sat  this  proved  that  bis  former  condact 
must  have  been  good,  to  raise  him  from 
this  station  to  an  officer's  uniform.     It  was 
not,  however,.  Mr.  Hancock  for  whom  he 
stood  forward.     He  h«re  vindicated  the 
navy  of  England,  and  the  na? al  uniform. 
Unusual  punishments  were  always  suspi- 
cions, and  on  the  face  of^  this  case  re- 
quired investigation.    The  House  granted 
power,  and  they  ought  to  see  that  it  was 
not  abused.    An  hon.  and  learned  gentle- 
man (Mr.  Wynn)   bad  gravely  advised 
him  to  eoooire  into  the  facts  before  he 
brought  individual  cases  for  the  considera- 
tion  of  that  House.    As  for  the  facts,  he 
had  enquired  into  them,  and  found  them 
aabatantially    true.      No    one    disputed 
Ibem,    and  he    re-asserted  them.     The 
only  question  was,  whether  or  no  they 
conid  be  justified.     Upon  the  whole,  no 
good  reason  had  been  advanced  for  refus- 
ing  to  agree  to  his  motion.     One  hon. 
member  had  objected  to  Mr.  Hancock's 
declaration,  that  he  would   have  justice 
done  him  by  a  member  of  parliament. 
For  his  own   part  he  thought  the  sen- 
timent contained  in  such   an  expression 
by  no  means  unconstitutional ;    and  set- 
ting aside  the  little  childishness  of  his 
having  mentioned  his  (sir  F.  6.'s)  name, 
it  met  with  his  approbation,  and  at  any 
rate  could  not    be.  made   an   argument 
against  the  motion.    Another  gentleman 
had  charged  him  with  proceeding  upon 
the  evidence  of  Hancock,  whom  he  called 
an  interested  witness;  but  was  not  every 
person  who  complained  of  robbery  or  any 
other  injury,  aUo  an  interested  witness  ? 
Another  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Dickinson) 
could  not  really  suppose  that  he  had  any 
object  in  stating  a  circumstance  which 
was  incorrect,  about  the  gaol  at  Ilchenter, 
and  might  easily  conceive  that  at  a  time 
when  there  were  petitions  respecting  dif- 
ferent prisons,  a  mistake  might  have  oc- 
curred in  applying  to  one  what  had  been 
stated  of  another.-^The  right  hon.  Secre- 
tary to  the  Admiralty  bad  been  pleased  to 
murepresent  two  of  his  expressions :   the 
first  was  respecting  the  character  of  Mr. 
Hancock.    The  hon.  gentleman  bad  said, 


that  he  (sir  F.  Bardett)  had  stated  that  the 
character  of  Mr.  Hancock  was  one  of  high 
honour ;  but  he  ihad  never  used  such  an 
expression,  nor  any  other  which  could  bear 
such  construction.  The  other  misrepre- 
sentation was,  that  the  right  hon.  genile- 
man  had  said  that  he  had  called  Mr.  Han- 
cock the  companion  of  Nelson ;  whereas 
he  had  only  said,  that  he  was  a  gallant 
officer,  not  meaning  to  say  that  he  was 
more  the  companion  of  lord  Nelson  than 
any  other  seaman  in  the  fleet.  The  same 
right  hon.  gentleman  seemed  to  taunt  him 
for  having  withdrawn  his  motion  on  a  for- 
mer day.— He  now  wished  to  say,  that  his 
reason  for  doing  so  was,  that  on  the  day 
when  he  formerly  intended  to  have  made 
the  motion,  he  found  in  the  House  only 
about  half  a  dozen  lords  of  the  Treasury, 
and  a  few  other  members  upon  the  minis- 
terial benches ;  and  with  such  an  attend- 
ance he  could  scarcely  entertain  hopes  of 
success,  for  he  was  desirous  of  bringing 
the  motion  forward  before  a  full  House. 
Those  gentlemen  who  seemed  to  sympa- 
thise with  captain  Phillimore  on  that  day, 
had  not  displayed  any  sympathy  on  a 
former  occasion,  when  they  kept  that  offi- 
cer in  hot  water  for  two  years,  with  a 
court  martial  hanging  over  his  head, 
which,  after  all,  did  not  take  place,  and 
who  had  superseded  him  in  the  command 
of  his  ship.  If  every  thing  was  so  very 
smooth  as  was  represented,  bow  did  it 
happen  that  it  was  thought  necessary  to 
have  any  court  of  enquiry  }  How  did  it 
happen  that  it  was  found  expedient  to  su» 
persede  captain  Phillimore  in  his  com- 
mand, and  to  remove  him  to  another  ship? 

Mr.  Croker  begged  leave  to  state  expli- 
citly, that  captain  Phillimore  was  taken 
out  of  a  ship  that  was  not  very  desirable, 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  another  which 
was  preferable. 

Sir  P.  Burdett  was  happy  that  it  was  so, 
and  concluded  by  expressing  a  hope,  that 
the  House  would  accede  to  his  motion. 

Mr.  Croker  explained.  Adverting  to  the 
two  facts  which  the  hon.  baronet  com- 
plained were  misrepresented,  he  said  that 
the  language  which  had  be^en  used  by  the 
hon.  baronet  certainly  conveyed  the 
meaning,  that  the  character  of  Mr.  Han- 
cock was  one  of  high  honour,  as  bearing 
the  style  and  character  of  a  gefitleman. 
As  to  the  other  expression  of  the  hon.  ba- 
ronet (that  Mr.  Hancock  was  the  compa- 
nion of  lord  Nelson),  he  maintained  that 
the  language  of  the  hon.  baronet  was  pre- 
cisely iucb  at  he  had  stated  H  to  be ; 
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penalties.  He  said  the  Act  which  ivat 
passed  last  year  was  highly  creditable  to 
the  liberalitj^  of  th^  ministers  of  this  coun- 
try,  and  the  times  in  which  we  lived. 
The  only  question  now  for  consideration 
was,  whether  ihose" persons  dissenting  from 
the  church  of  England,  should  be  itill 
lii^Ie  to  the  penalties  of  the  Acts  of  king 
William.  He  therefore  moved,  "  Tbat 
leave  be  given  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  grant 
farther  relief  to  persons  differing  in  opi- 
nion from  the  church  of  England,  with  re- 
spect to  certain  penalties  imposed  by  law 
on  those  who  impugn  the  doctrine  of  the 
Holy  Trinity." 

The  Speaker  observed,  that  the  regular 
course  was  to  more  first,  tbat  the  motion 
should  be  submitted  to  a  committee  of  the 
whole  House ;  which  was  accordingly 
done. 

Lord  Cattlereagh  said,  he  certainly  did 
not  see  any  reason  to  object  to  the  princi* 
pie  of  the  Bill.  When  the  Bill  was  be- 
fore the  House,  he  would  then  be  enabled 
to  see  if  there  was  any  thing  in  the  mode 
of  granting  the  relief  liable  to  objection. 

The  House  went  into  a  committee, 
when  leave  was  moved  for  and  obtained* 
to  bring  in  the  Bill  in  question. 


and  so  distinct  was  his  recollection  of  it, 
that  he  could  not  pty  so  high  a  compli- 
ment to  the  hon.  baronet,  nor  one  so  bad 
to  himself,  as  tu  retract  one  word  of  what 
he  had  said. 

Sir  F.  Hvrdetl  said,  that  he  had  not 
stated  that  Mr.  Hancock  was  the  compa- 
nion of  lord  Nel.son,  but  that  he  was  the 
companion  of  the  victories  of  lord  Nelson. 

Mr.  Croker  animadverted  with  much 
severity  on  the  conduct  of  the  hon.  ba- 
ronet, in  complaining  of, having  been 
misrepresented,  when  the  case  was  so 
much  the  very  reverse.  All  that  be 
should  say  was,  that  the  hon.  baronet,  in 
noticing  his  expressions,  had  done  it  in  a 
way  that  was  unparliamentary  and  incon- 
sistent with  the  courtesy  shewn  by  one 
gentleman  to  another,  on  the  most  com- 
mon occasions. 

The  question  was  then  put  and  nega- 
tived, with  the  single  dissentient  voice  of 
the  hon.  mover. 

Bill    for    the    Relief    of    Pebsons 

DENYING     THE     DoCTRlNE     OF     THE     TrI- 

NiTy.]  Mr.  fF.  SmfM  rose  in  consequence 
of  bis  not  ce  to  move  for  leave  to  bring 
^in  a  Bill  for  the  further  relief  of  persons 
'  impugning  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 
He  understood  that  there  was  not  any  in- 
tention to  oppose  the  measure  at  that  time, 
and  he  hoped  that  it  would  not  be  op- 
posed in  any  future  stage.  The  object  of 
the  Bill  was  not  connected  with  any  ques- 
tion of  civil  privileges,  but  was  solely  to 
remove  certain  penalties  imposed  upon 
persons  who  denied  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  and  who  were  not  included  in  the 
Act  ot  king  William,  commonly  called  the 
Toleration  Act.  Jn  the  19th  year  of  the 
present  reign,  an  Act  had  been  passed  for 
the  relief  of  those  persons,  which  ex- 
empted them  from  the  necessity  of  sub- 
scribing the  39  Articles  of  the  church  of 
England,  and  substituted  the  subscription 
of  a  declaration  of  belief  in  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, &c.  The  Acts  of  the  9th  and  10th 
of  king  William,  however,  had  not  been 
repealed.  By  these  Acts,  persons  who  in 
writing  or  conversation  deny  the  exist- 
ence of  any  of  the  persons  of  the  Trinity, 
are  disabled  in  law  from  holding  any 
office,  rivil,  ecclesiastical,  or  military,  on 
conviction;  and  if  a  second  time  con- 
victed, they  are  disabled  to  sue  or  prose- 
cute in  any  action  or  information,  or  to  be 
the  guardian  of  any  child,  and  liable  to 
be  imprisoned  for  three  years.  The  only 
•bjectof  his  Bill  was  to  do  away  these 
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Motion  respecting  the  Insuffici- 
ency OF  Convoy,  &c.]  Mr.  Barimg 
said,  that  before  any  motion  could  be 
made  for  an  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of 
the  naval  war  with  the  United  States  of 
America,  it  was  necessary  that  certain 
papers  should  previously  be  produced. 
There  was  a  very  general  complaint  among 
all  persons  connected  with  the  trade  to 
every  part  of  the  West  Indies,  and  North 
and  bouth  America,  of  the  insufficient  pro* 
tection  aifi>rded  them  by  oar  navy,  and  of 
the  manner  in  which  that  trade  had  been 
interrupted  by  the  vessels  of  the  United 
States.  There  never  was  a  time  in  which 
there  prevailed  a  more  decided  opinion  of 
an  undoubted  failure  of  protection.  Whe* 
ther  this  had  happened  from  government 
having  under-rated  the  consequence  of 
the  war  with  America,  or  from  whatever 
other  caoiie,  it  was  inconceivable  how  the 
trade  of  the  whole  coast  of  Brasil  and  oor 
West  India  Islands  had  been  interrupted. 
It  was  nut  his  intention,  however,  to  tnti* 
cipate.the  discussion  of  a  future  day  $  he 
merely  wished  to  state  these  facts,  while 
troubling  the  House  for  the  papers  he 
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to  move  for*  He  intended  to  m«f  e  for  an 
account  of  the  naoiber  and  tonnage  of  the 
English  ships  captured  by  American  ves- 
aeh  since  the  commencement  of  the  Ame- 
rican war ;  but  he  had  been  informed  by 
the  hon.  secretary  to  the  Admiralty  that 
no  office  of  government  could  furnish  such 
^  paper.  He  wondered  that  the  Admiralty 
could  not  furnish  it.  How  was  it  possible 
for  the  Admiralty  to  distribute  their  forces 
so  as  to  afford  the  most  efficacious  protec- 
tion to  our  trad 69  if  they  were  unacquaint- 
ed with  the  amount  of  the  captures  made 
by  each  enemy  ?  At  Lloyd's  something 
like  a  register  of  the  sort  was  kept.  As 
juch  a  document  as  he  wished  for»  how- 
ever, was  not  to  be  got^  that  the  matter 
might  not  be  left  to  vague  assertion,  and 
that  some  go?ernment  officer  might  not 
•ay  the  trade  was  never  betler  protected, 
as  the  next  best  means,  he  should  move, 
**  That  there  be  laid  before  this  House, 
copies  of  all  memorials  or  remonstrances 
presented  to  the  Admiralty  by  merchanu^ 
abip-ownersj  or  others,  respecting  the  in- 
■ufficieucy  of  convoy  for  trade,  or  the  in- 
sufficient naval  protection  of  the  ports  or 
coasts  of  America,  the  West  Indies,  or  of 
the  merchant  vessels  frequenting  the  same, 
since  the  breaking  out  of  war  with  the 
United  States  of  America/' 

Lord  Caiilereagh  said,  he  should  be  per- 
fectly prepared  to  defend  the  vigilance  of 
the  Admiralty  whenever  the  subject  might 
come  before  the  House.  With  respect  to 
the  information  first  wanted  by  the  hon. 
gentleman,  it  was  impossible  for  the  Ad- 
miralty to  give  an  accurate  account  of  the 
captures  of  English  vessels  by  the  enemy, 
as  they  bad  no  means  of  getting  such 
an  account  except  from  the  enemy,  and 
therefore  if  they  were  to  furnish  any  thing 
in  the  shape  of  what  the  hon.  gentlemap 
wished  for,  it  could  only  be  fallacious. 
With  respect  to  the  other  information 
asked  for,  he  waa  really  astonished  that  a 
member  of  the  experience  of  the  hon. 
gentleman  could  call  for  papers  of  such  a 
description,  as  all  the  memorials  and  re- 
monstrances submitted  to  government, 
under  which  head  must  be  included  all  the 
letters  wriuen  by  individuals  smarting 
under  their  losses.  If  the  Admiralty 
were  to  be  put  upon  their  trial  in  this  way, 
it  would  at  least  produce  this  eBect,  that 
the  number  of  memorials  and  remon- 
strances would  be  incalculably  increased, 
and  the  diiferent  offices  of  government 
would  be  loaded  with  complaints  of  the 
Most  unjust,  scandalous  and  vexatious  na- 


ture. He  had  no  hesitation  therefore  in 
giving  a  direct  negative  to  the  request  of 
the  hon.  gentleman,  satisfied  as  he  was« 
that  in  any  case  of  neglect  on  the  part  of 
administration,  there  were  members  in  tha 
House  sufficiently  vigilant  to  bring  it  for- 
ward and  put  his  Majesty's  ministers 
on  their  defence.  He  therefore  hoped 
the  hon.  gentleman  would  not  press  hia 
motion. 

Mr.  Baring  said  he  was  not  calling  for 
vague  information,  but  merely  wish«d  for 
the  production  of  the  complaints  made  by 
persons  complaining  of  insufficient  protec- 
tion on  the  coasts  of  the  West  Indies  and 
America.  It  was  well  known  that  the  Ja- 
maica merchants  could  not  send  brokers 
from  one  port  of  the  island  to  another  lor 
the  American  privateers.  He  could  see 
no  objection  to  the  production  of  supb 
complaints. 

The  question  was  then  put  and  nega* 
tived. 
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PbTITIONS      SESPSCTINO     THB     CoTTON 

Trade.]  A  Petition  of  the  merchants  of 
London,  interested  in  the  cotton  trade, 
and  in  the  sale  and  export  of  British  ma* 
«nufactured  goods,  was  presented  and  read; 
setting  forth, 

"  That  the  petitioners  have  learnt  with 
great  surprize,  that  under  the  sanction  of  aa 
Act  passed  in  the  43d  year  of  his  Majesty's 
reign,  evidently  wiih  a  view  to  the  impor- 
tation of  animal  wool  from  Spain,  it  is  now 
pretended  that  vegetable  wool,  the  pro- 
duce of  the  United  States  of  America, 
may  be  imported  from  thence  in  neutral 
vessels,  notwithstanding  the  war  and  the 
prohibition  in  the  United  States  of  our 
manufactures,  and  although  such  imports- 
tion  will  tend  so  much  to  the  benefit  of 
the  commercial  and  political  resources  of 
the  enemy,  and  is  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  interest  of  every  class  of  his  Majesty's 
subjects,  particularly  the  manufacturers, 
the  British  ship-owners,  the  planters  and 
cotton  growers  in  our  West  and  East  In- 
dia setilements,  the  merchants  engaged  ia 
trade  with  these  settlements,  and  thoso 
connected  with  the  Brazil,  Turkey,  and 
other  foreign  trades  to  and  from  this  coun- 
try ;  and  that  the  stock  of  cotton  wool 
now  on  hand  is,  both  in  quantity  and  qua- 
lity, more  than  equal  to  the  consumptioa 
of  our  manufacturers  for  one  year,  and  the 
further  importations  expected  from  ous 
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own  colonies  and  friendly  countriesj  if  not 
checked  by  this  unnatural  and  impolitic 
import  from  the  United  States^  would  se- 
cure a  constant  and  abundant  supply; 
and  that,  unless  such  importation  from  the 
United  States  be  prevented  by  direct  pro- 
hibition, the  euterprize  of  the  importing 
merchants  from  the  East  and  West  Indies 
and  the  Brazils  will  be  completely  para- 
]yzed>the  produce  of  our  own  colonies  will 
be  depressed,  and  that  of  our  allies  be 
thrown  into  other  channels,  to  the  evident 
injury  of  our  manufacturers,  whose  goods 
would  otherwise  be  sent  in  large  quanti- 
ties, and  at  fair  prices,  to  Brazil,  Portugal, 
and  the  East  and  West  Indies,  in  payment 
or  barter  for  the  raw  material ;  and  that 
the  injury  to  our  shipping  interest,  by 
allowing  the  importation  of  an  enemy's 
produce  in  neutral  vessels,  instead  of  en- 
couraging that  of  the  produce  of  our  own 
colonies,  «nd  of  our  bestjallies,  in  British 
shipping,  is  so  serious,  and  at  the  same 
time  so  obvious,  that  it  need  only  be  no- 
ticed to  the  House  to  excite  perfect  con- 
viction of  its  impolicy  and  injustice,  and 
the  more  especially  as  the  carrying  trade 
from  the  United  States  to  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  has  never  been  open  to  fo- 
reigners, and  their  being  now  engaged 
therein  would  afford  a  most  injurious  pre- 
cedent; and  that  our  thus  fostering  the 
agriculture  and  commerce  of  our  enemies 
at  our  own  ezpence  will  tend  to  re- 
lieve them,  and  particularly  the  southern 
states,  where  all  their  cotton  is  produced, 
from  the  pressure  of  that  war  which  they 
have  unjustly  provoked;  whereas  the  in- 
terdict of  this  commerce  would,  by  priva- 
tion and  distress,  make  war  unpopular 
among  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
and  produce  an  anxious  desire  for  peace ; 
and  that,  if  such  intercourse  with  the 
United  States  is  allowed,  it  will  destroy 
our  present  and  continued  independence 
of  that  country  for  this  important  article 
of  Commerce  by  preventing  its  supply 
from  other  places,  it  will  drain  this  coon- 
try  of  specie  to  an  enormous  extent,  it 
will  add  abundant  pecuniary  resources  to 
the  hostility  of  our  enemy,  whilst  it  will 
alienate  the  commerce  of  our  friends,  and 
cruelly  depress  the  exertions  and  disap- 
point the  hopes  of  our  own  colonial  sub- 
jects; and^hat,  after  all,  if  our  own  best 
interests  are  ttius  sacrificed  to  obtain  cot- 
ton from  the  United  States,  and  this  coun- 
try is  thereby  unnecessarily  rendered  de- 
pendent for  this  essential  commodity  upon 
the  caprice  of  ^be  enemy,  experience  of 


American  politics  most  sailisfy  the  House 
that  she  will  choose  the  first  favoofable 
opportunity  to  withhold  her  supplies  at  a 
time  when,  by  the  discouragement  of 
other  importations,  the  manufacturers  may 
dye  exposed  to  the  severest  injories  and 
distress;  and  praying  that  the' Act  of  the 
43d  of  his  Majesty's  reign,  cap.  I  S3,  as 
far  as  the  same  may  be  considered  to  ao- 
thorize  the  importation  of  cotton  wool 
from  the  United  States,  may  be  repealed. 
and  that  the  importation,  either  directly 
or  circuitousty,  of  cotton  wooUhe  produce 
of  the  United  Slates  of  America,  may  be 
absolutely  prohibited  during  the  war,  and 
so  long  as  America  shall  generally  refuse 
admission  of  our  manufactures/' 

A  Petition  of  the  planters  and  mer- 
chants now  in  London,  interested  in  the 
cultivation  of  cotton  in  the  British  West 
India  colonies,  was  also  presented  and 
read  ;  setting  forth, 

'*  That,  during  several  years  past,  the 
price   of   cotton  at    the  ^British    market 
has  been   so  inadequate  to  the  expence 
of  its  culture  in  the  British  colonies  as  lo 
afford  the  growers    of   that    article,    in 
scarcely  any  instance,  more  than  two  per 
cent,  and   in  many  instances  no  return 
whatever  upon  their  capital,  while  some, 
by  actual  losses,  have  been  compelled  to 
abandon  their  plantations,  or  to  convert 
them    under  grievous    disadvantages    to 
other  uses;    and  that,  independently  of 
the  accumulated  expences  of  a  long  war, 
and  the  obstacles  it  has  occasioned  to  the 
export  of  the  cotton  manufactures  of  the 
mother  country,  the  British  cotton  planter 
has  had  to  contend  in  the  home  market 
with  the  American  cultivator  of  this  ar« 
tide,  subject  to  none  of  the  expencet  of 
war,  nor  to  any  countervailing  burthen 
sufficient  to  protect  the  interesu  of  the 
British   colonies,  and  to  secure  to  tbem 
that  preference  which  has  ever  been  ac- 
knowledged to  be  their  right,  as  having 
been  settled  by  the  capital,  and  confined 
by  law  to  the  trade  and  shipping  of  the 
mother  country ;  and  that,  upon  a  decla- 
ration of  war  against  this  country  by  the 
United  States  <)f  America,  a  small   and 
temporary  advance  took  place  in  the  price 
of  cotton,  and  hopes  were  enterlaioed  that 
that  article  might  again  pay  the  expence 
of   cultivation  in  oar  colonies^  but  that 
these  hopes  have  been  depressed  by  the 
continuance  of  the  Act  of  the  43d  of  his 
present  Afijesty  (which  permiu  the  iotro* 
auction  of  wool  into  this  country  by  oeu* 
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tralsj)  by  a  perieverance  in  the  system  of 
licences,  ami  by  th'e  incomplete  natare  of 
that  blockade  which  has  been  imposed 
upon  a  part  of  the  United  States,  under 
^ivhich  circumstances  it  is  with  reason  ap« 
prehended  that  a  great  part  of  the  cotton 
produced  in  North  America  will  still  find 
lis  way  to  the  markets  of  the    United 
Kingdom  in  a  manner  highly  favourable 
to  the  commercial  and  financial  resources 
of  the  enemy,  and  perhaps,  by  transfer  of 
seamen  and  shipping,  to  the  maintenance 
of  bis  naval  strength;  and  that  the  West 
India  colonies  of  Great  Britain,  the  sure 
•upports  of  her  commercial    and    naval 
prcjsperity,  are  capable,  under  proper  en- 
couragement, of  greatly  extending  their 
caltivation  of  cotton,  both  to  her  further 
emolument   and    strength,  and  with  in- 
creased advantage  and  additional  internal 
•ecurity  to  themselves ;   and  that  the  pre- 
sent juncture   appears  favourable  for  af- 
fording an  encouragement  necessary  for 
an  object  so  important,  and  for  diminish- 
ing (hat  dependence  upon  foreign  supply, 
whiqh  must  prove  eventually  detrimental 
to  our  manufactures,  by  discouraging  the 
steady  and  permanent  supply  from  our 
own  resources ;   and  that  the  tax  which 
has  been  proposed  to  the  House  to  impose 
upon  the  American  cotton  during  the  war 
will  not  afford  to  the  British  colonies  the 
protection  and  encouragement  requisite, 
8o  long  as  the  means  are  left  open  by  )i* 
cences  or  otherwise  for  the  importation  of 
that  article  into  the  United  Kingdom; 
and    praying,  that  the  House  will  take 
such  measures,  as  to  its  wisdom  shall  seem 
fit,  for  prohibiting, during  the  continuance 
of  the  war  with  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica, all  importation,  direct  or  indirect,  of 
cotton  produced  in  those  states/' 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 


Admiralty  Registrak's  Bill.]  Mr. 
Dickinson  brought  up  the  Report  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Bill  for  regulatinff  the 
office  of  Registrar  of  the  High  Court  of  Ad- 
miralty. The  amendments  were  read  a 
first  time.  On  the  motion  that  they  be 
read  a  second  time. 

Lord  Canhreagh  allowed  that  although 
the  balances  remaining  in  the  hands  of  the 
Registrar  were  not  so  great  as  imagined  by 
the  hon.  and  learned  framer  of  the  Bill,  yet 
that  they  were  sufficient  to  call  upon  parlia- 
ment to  provide  that  they  should  be  placed 
in  the  Bank  of  England  rather  than  left  in 
the  hands  of  any  individual,  however  ho- 
nourable, and  howoTsr  bii.sccurity  might 
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be  such  as  .to  be  exceeded  by  none  but 
that  which  was  greater  than  any  other. 
He  thought  it  therefore  desirable  that  tho 
Bill  should  pass,  but  he  also  thought  it  de- 
sirable that  it  should  be  recommitted 
(some  of  its  provisions  being  objectionable}* 
in  the  hope  that  a  right  hon.  and  learned 
friend  of  his  would  assist  in  moulding  it 
into  a  less  exceptionable  shape.  With 
respect  to  the  noble  individual  by  whom 
the  office  in  question  was  then  held — ai^ 
office  already  so  regulated  by  parliamenf, 
that  after  the  existing  tenure  had  ceased, 
its  emoluments  were  no  longer  to  be  inde* 
finite,  but  limited  by  law — he  contended, 
that  on  every  principle  of  justice  that 
noble  individual  was  entitled  to  retain  the 
advantage  which  he  had  hitherto  enjoyed 
(and  which  was  equivalent  to  a  freehold 
property)  of  receiving  the  interest  of  the 
money  of  suitors  lefi  in  the  hands  of  the 
court.  He  could,  see  no  reason  whatever 
for  stepping  in  between  that  officer  and  the 
benefits  vested  in  the  office  for  a  period 
defined  by  the  law.  In  the  committee  he 
should  propose  a  clause  to  that  effect ;  and 
for  this  purpose,  and  for  the  advantage .  of 
the  corrections  to  which  he  had  alluded, 
he  would  move,  as  an  amendment,  that  the 
Bill  be  re-committed. 

Sir  W.  Scott  briefly  supported  the  claima 
of  the  present  Registrar,  and  maintained 
the  propriety  of  re-committing  the  Bill. 

Mr.  If.  Martin  exprcMed  his  willingness 
to  avail  himself  of^any  sop;gestions  that 
might  render  the  Bill  less  imperfect,  but 
strongly  objected  to  leaving  to  the  Regis* 
trar  the  benefit  of  the  interest  of  the  suit- 
ors' money.  He  would  not,  however, 
oppose  the  re-commiital. 

A  conversation  arose,  in  which  Mr. 
Rose,  Mr.  Stephen,  Mr.  Martin,  Mr.  Whit* 
bread,  &c.  participated,  relative  to  the  in- 
terpretation to  be  put  on  some  of  the  offi- 
cial returns  relative  to  the  amount  of  the 
property  of  suitors  remaining  in  the  hands 
of  the  court ;  and  the  Bill  was  ordered  to 
be  re-committed  on  this  day  se'nnighe, 
pursuant  to  the  motion  of  the  noble  lord. 

Naval  Arsbkals  at  Deptpord  and 
Woolwich.]  Mr.  Herbert  said,'  he  rose, 
pursuant  to  notice,  to  move  for  the  pro- 
duction of  the  Fifteenth  Report  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Naval  Revision,  for  the- 
purpose  of  introducing  the  subject  of  the 
projected  abandonment  of  the  naval  arse- 
nals of  Deptford  and  Woolwich,  and  the 
erection  of  a  new  naval  arsenal  at  North* 
fleet.    For  many  years  be  had  turned  his 
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mind  to  (hat  subject,  and  was  intimately 
acquainted  with  all  the  difficulties  which 
mariners  encountered  in  the  navigation  of 
the  Thames;  these  difficulties,  though 
they  appeared  insurmountable  to  many, 
he  was  confident  from  his  own  observations, 
confirmed  and  corroborated  by  the  surveys 
of  skilful  engineers,  might  be  easily  over- 
come without  the  abandonment  of  two 
such  ^Ktensive  and  excellent  arsenals  as 
those  at  Woolwich  and  Deptford.  He 
had  not  been  able  to  procure  a  copy  of 
the  Fifteenth  Report  of  the  Naval  (Jom- 
ipissionerSi  but  he  had  consulted  documents 
which  he  was  given  to  understand  had  ap- 
pertained to  the  late  lord  Melville,  in  which 
he  found  all  the  reasons  for  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  arsenals  arrayed  in  the  same 
ipanner  as  they  were  rumoured  to  be  jnthe 
Eepor^  of  the  Naval  Commissioners.  The 
reasons  were  stated  tp  be  three  in  number. 
First,  the  shoals  of  mud  extending  towards 
Deptford  and  several  piile^  below  Wool- 
wich, thou|^b  they  did  not  prevent  the 
passage  or  vessels  durii^ff  high  water, 
nevertheless,  incommoded  them  much 
during  loyv  water^  and  cpmpelledthem  to 
dispatch  their  stores  in  lighters  to  the  ma- 
nifest detriment  of  the  speedy  equipment 
of  the  fleets.  Secondly,  t()p  natural  wind- 
ings of  the  ?iver,  turning  at  QQe  time 
towards  the  north  and  theq  making  a  bpid 
sweep  in  a  direction  nearly  south,  pre- 
Tell  ted  vessels  from  propeeding  rapidly 
from  the  quick  and  dimcnlt  turns  which  it 
was  found  necessary  to  make,  and  the  con- 
sequent e^oosnre  to  a  contrary  wind  as 
they  wiiideq  with  the  ceeps  of  the  river. 
This  circumstance  retarded  the  operations 
of  equipment,  and  before  the  memorable 
battle  of  Trafalgar  the  transports  for  the 
fleet  were  retarded  in  that  manner  a  whole 
month.  Thirdly,  the  mud  accumulated 
so  fast  into  shoals,  that  a  new  dock  was 
found  to  be  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
acceleration  of  naval  equipments.  Such 
being  the  reasons  for  the  erection  of  the 
new  arsenali  be  was  prepared  to  propose 
the  introduction  of  the  plan  of  an  excel- 
lent engineer  which  would  efiectually  re- 
medy all  that  the  Naval  Commis^ionera 
had  complained  of.  The  engineer  pro- 
posed to  cut  a  canal  from  Long  Heach  to 
Deptford,  by  private  subscription,  occa- 
sioning an  annual  e^pence  of  50,000/.  the 
payment  of  which  was  to  be  guaranteed 
ny  the  public.  For  the  purpose  of  exa- 
mining the  merits  of  the  plan  by  compa- 
rison with  the  opinions  of  the  Commis- 
sioners, he  begged  leave  to  move  **  that 


an  Address  should  be  presented  to  the 
Prince  Regent,  praying  that  he  would  be 
graciously  pleased  to  prder  the  Fiftceoih 
Report  of 'the  Commissioners  of  Naval 
Revision  to  be  laid  before  the  House.** 

Mr.  Crokcr  said,  that  it  would  not  be 
necessary  for  him  to  trouble  the  House  at 
length  on  this  question.  The  hon.  mover 
proceeded  on  two  assumptions  :  first,  that 
a  large  naval  arsenal  was  to  be  built,  and 
second,  that  the  existing  dock  yards  at 
Woolwich  and  Deptford  were  to  be  aban- 
doned. The  first  assumption  was  prema* 
ture,  and  the  second  still  more  so.  A 
sufficient  answer  to  the  hon.  gentleman's 
motion  was,  that  the  government  would 
not  undertake  any  work  at  North£leet« 
without  submitting  the  subject  to  the  con- 
sideration of  parliament.  On  this  ground 
he  should  give  his  vote  against  the  mo- 
tion. 

Mr.  Alderman  Atkins  said,  that  he  on- 
derstood  the  present  motion  to  be  a  side 
wind  to  introduce  a  Canal  Bill.  This 
canal,  if  established,  would  have  the  ef- 
fect of  taxing  all  shipping  which  ap« 
prbached  the  port  of  London,  whether 
the^  passed  through  the  canal  or  no. 
This  work,  of  which  the  capital  was 
305,000/.  had  been  subscribed  to  only  by 
teq  persons,  at  1,000/.  each.  A  profit  was 
to  be  guaranteed  by  government  to  sleep- 
ing partners,  and  for  this  was  the  shipping 
of  the  kingdom,  already  too  much  bur- 
thened,  to  be  oppressed* 

Mr.  Ro$e  opposed  the  motion.  Tlie 
proposal  for  a  canal  had  been  thrown  out 
very  loosely  when  the  Admiralty  had  ap« 
peared  to  support  it,  but  had  upon  exami- 
nation been  found  inexpedient.  The  pro- 
jector of  this  canal  had  at  first  proposed  to 
do  away  with  the  poor  Thames  altoge- 
ther, and  bring  a  canal  to  Vauxhall.  The 
hon.  gentleman  who  spoke  last  had  mis* 
understood  the  hon.  mover,  as  to  the  tax- 
ing ships  in  the  river ;  a  surer  plan  had 
been  aaopted  by  propofing  to  secure  the 
interest  by  taxing  the  whole  kingdom. 

Mr.  P.  Moore  said,  that  the  only  ground 
for  this  motion  was,  that  the  undertakers 
of  a  great  and  useful  work  should  be  gua- 
ranteed that  the  capital  they  expended 
would  not  be  rendered  unproductive. 
Anchorage  for  6^0  ships  would  be  re- 
quired in  time  of  peace,  and  it  certainly 
would  not  be  lost  time  for  a  committee  to 
enquire,  how  far  this  could  be  afforded  by 
the  canal  in  question. 

The  motion  was  negatived  withQUt  a  di- 
vision. 
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Mr.  Herbert  then  moved,  "  That  a  Select 
Committee  be  appointed  to  enquire  whe- 
ther  the  carrying  into  execution  a  plan, 
proposed  by  a  Bill,  intituled,  the  Royal 
Clarence  Canal  Bill,  read  a  6nt  time  in 
this  House,  for  making  a  canal  navigable 
for  ships  of  war  of  any  size,  with  their 

funs,  stores  and  tackle,  from  Woolwich  to 
Iritb,  be  practicable,  and  at  what  ex- 
pence  the  same  is  proposed  to  be  made, 
and  further  to  enquire  whether  the  com* 
pletiun  of  the  said  canal  may  not  tend  ef- 
feclually  to  obyiate  the  delays  ressels 
often  experience  from  the  winding  of  the 
reaches  in  the  channel  of  the  rfver  Thames, 
between  Woolwich  and  Erith,  and  the 
daogers  arising  from  the  different  shoals  in 
those  reaches,  and  further  to  enquire  whe- 


ther its  completion  would  not  render  the    they  have  nevertheless  demeaned  them- 


access  to  the  present  dock  yards  of  Wool* 
wicb  and  Deptford,  so  much  shorter,  more 
easy  and  certain,  a;,  together  with  the  ad- 
vantage of  affording  a  convenient  basin, 
in  which  all  ships  launched  from  or  to  be 
refitted  in  these  yards  may,  contiguous  to 
the  arsenal  at  Woolwich,  either  get  on 
board  or  land  their  guns,  stores  and 
tackle,  and  thereby  obviate  the  necessity 
of  abandoning  and  destroying  the  present 
yards  at  Deptford  and  Woolwich  as  pro« 
posed  and  recommended  by  the  15th  Re- 
port of  the  Cnnimissioners  of  Naval  Revi- 
sion, an  d  further  to  report  ther  opinion,  if, 
on  the  completion  of  the  said  canal*  the 
advantages  accruing  as  above  to  the  pub- 
lic will  not  be  so  great  as  to  render  it  ex- 
pedient for  the  public  to  guarantee  the  in- 
terest of  a  sum  not  exceeding  300,000il 
proposed  to  be  laid  out  and  advanced  by 
a  joint  stock  company*  on  the  works  being 
completely  executed/' 

Mr.  Croker  opposed  the  motion,  as  cal- 
culaled  only  to  lend  countenance  to  an 
illosory  speculation. 

After  some  further  conversation  between 
Mr.  Rose»  Mr.  Moore,  and  Mr.  Alderman 
Atkins,  the  qoe&tion  was  put,  aud  nega- 
tived without  a  division. 
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puttitig  a  period  to  the  devastations  of 
war,  and  the  securing  for  themselves  and 
for  their  brethren  the  bl^^sings  of  peace  ; 
and  that  the  petitioners  lament  that  this 
country  has  now  for  a  long  course  of  years 
been  unhappily  engaged  in  war,  a  war 
pre-eminently  distinguisbed  by  the  waste 
of  blood  and  treasure,  by  its  injurious  e^ 
fects  on  our  manufactures  and  commerce, 
and  by  its  baneful  influence  on  the  moral 
and  religious  interests  of  the  community  ; 
a  war  which  has  in  no  ordinary  degree  in- 
volved the  whole  continent  of  Europe  in 
desolation,  and  a  war  whose  fatal  ravages 
have  extended  to  every  quarter  ef  the 
globe  j  and  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
parish  of  Dysart  have  in  consequence 
been  subjected   to  many  privations,  but 
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Monday,  May  10. 

Pbtition  sBSPfiCTiNG  Peacb.]  General 
Ferguson  presented  a  Petition  from  Dysart, 
in  the  county  ol  Fife,  setting  forth, 

"  That  the  petitioners  feel  themselves 
called  upon«  as  lovers  of  their  country,  as 
lovers  of  humanity,  aod  more  especially 
as  the  professed  followers  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace>  io  seek  by  all  lawful  means  the 


selves  as  became  peaceable  and  loyal  sub- 
jects ;  and  that,  in  the  late  dreadful  and 
most    providential    discomfiture    of    the 
French  arms  and  the  consequent  happj 
aspect  of  afikirs  on  the  continenti  the  peti- 
tioners hail  the  cheering  dawn  o(  hope 
that  peace  may  soon  be  restored  on  a  safe 
and  honourable  basis;  and  that,  whatever- 
may  be  their  confidence  in  the  character 
of  the  ministers  of  the  crown  for  all  th^ 
commendable  qualities  of  statesmen,  the 
petitioners  are  not  ignorant  that  they  par* 
take  of  the  fallibility,  and  are  not  pnin- 
fluenced  by  the  passions,  of  our  common 
nature  ;  and  that,  influenced  by  such  con- 
siderations, while  the  petitioners  profess 
peculiar  attachment  to  no  political  party, 
they  feel  it  to  be  a  duty  imperiously  bind- 
ing on  them  as  men   and  Christians  to 
avail   themselves   of   their  constitutional 
right   of   petition   for    expressing    their 
earnest  wish  that  all  favourable  circum- 
stances may  be  carefully  improved  which 
give  a  reasonable  hope  of  the  restoration 
of  peace ;  and  praying  the  House  to  take 
the  subject  of  the  present  Petition  under 
their  most  serious  deliberation." 
The  Petition  being  brought  up  and  read^ 
Mr.  fVhitbread,  while  he  admitted  that 
this  was  not  the  precise  time  for  agitating 
such  a  question  as  that  alluded  to  in  the 
Petition,  must  still  agree  with  the  peti- 
tioners as  to  the  fallibility  of  the  present 
ministers;     No  opportunity,  however,  he 
believed,    had    hitherto  been   lost:    and' 
though  a  total  silence  on  the  subject  had 
for   some   time    been    observed  in  thai 
House,  yet  the  time  for  a  perseverance  io 
that  silence  was  now  pretty  nearly  at  n 
close. 
Ordered  to  lie  0n  th«  table* 
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Importation  of  Cotton  raoic  Amb* 
RICA.]  Mr.  Alderman  Atkins  presented 
a  Petition  from  the  merchants  and  manu- 
facturers trading  to  Portugal  and  Brazil 
from  the  Pprt  of  London  ;  setting  forth, 

"  That  notwithstanding  the  existing  hos- 
tilities between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  of  North  America,  and  their 
prohibitory  laws  against  the  import  of 
British  manufactures  and  produce  into  the 
American  states,  cotton  wool  the  growth 
of  North  America  is  neTeriheless  admissi* 
ble  direct  into  the  United  Kingdom  by 
neutral  Tessels  under  the  Act  43  Geo.  S, 
c.  153  ;  and  that  cotton  wool,  the  growth 
of  our  colonies  and  settlements  in  the 
West  and  East  Indies,  together  with  that 
of  the  Brazils  and  other  countries  in  amity 
Mrith  Great  Britain,  is  already  far  beyond 
the  consumption  of  our  manufacturers, 
and  that  the  growth  thereof  will  moreorer 
be  increased  to  an  immense  extent,  if  not 
discouraged  by  the  unrestrained  admis- 
sion of  North  American  cotton  in  time  of 
vrar ;  and  that,  from  the  best  calculation 
which  can  be  formed,  it  is  computed  there 
is  cotton  wool  now  in  England  equal  to  1^ 
years  consumption,  and  that  there  are  in 
the  Brazils  very  considerable  dep6ts  of 
cotton  wool  remaining  from  the  old  crops, 
which  depots  will  be  increased  to  a  Tery 
great  extent  by  the  new  crops,  just  ga- 
thered ;  and  that  a  yery  considerable  part 
of  the  old  crops  of  cotton  wool  in  Brazil 
has  been  kept  back  by  the  losing  prices 
which  till  of  late  have  been  prevalent  in 
Great  Britain,  the  consequence  of  which 
has  been  a  diminished  export  of  our  manu- 
factured goods ;  and  that,  in  the  confident 
and  general  expectation  that  the  North 
Americans  would  not  be  permitted  to 
carry  on  their  export  trade  during  their 
jvar  against  this  country,  considerable 
shipments  of  manufactured  goods  were 
made  for  the  supply  of  funds  for  the  pur* 
chase  of  the  raw  material,  and  much  more 
considerable  shipments  would  have  been 
made,  were  they  not  prevented  by  the  dis* 
covery  of  shipments  of  cotton  wool  from 
the  United  States  under  the  sanction  of  the 
aforesaid  act  of  parliament,  which  had 
escaped  general  observation  in  this  coun« 
try;  and  that  the  knowledge  of  this  act 
of  parliament  has  consequently  operated 
to  the  obvious  disadvantage  of  our  manu- 


ditional  expence  on  the  import  of  cotloa 
wool  from  the  Brazils  by  Br|tiah  Teasels, 
by  the  advance  on  the  premram  of  in- 
surance  to  more  than   treble  its   former 
rate,  and  by  the  consequent  advance  in 
the  rate  of  freight ;    and  that  if,   either 
under  the  sanction  of  the  afore- men tiooed 
act  of  parliament,  or  by  licences,  or  by 
the  inefficiency  of  the  declared  blockade, 
the  Americans  are  permitted  to  carry  on 
their  export  trade  by  neutrals,  they  will 
have  the  advantage  of  so  doing  at  peace 
premiums  of  insurance  and  at   reduced 
freights,  and  they  will  therefore  poaiiively 
enjoy  a  bounty  on    their    export   trade 
during  the  war,  an  unexpected  advantage 
which  America  nor  no  other  coontry   ham 
enjoyed  even  in  the  time  of  peace»  and 
thus  Great  Britain  will  be  exposed  to  an 
aggravation  of  the  inconveniences  of  war, 
by  an  important  article,  the  produce  of 
our  own  colonies  and  settlements,  being 
subject  to  great  additional  charges,  while 
the  same  identical  article,  the  produce  of 
our  enemies  country,  is  admitted  free  of 
any  additional  expence,  under  the  sanc- 
tion and  protection  of  our  own  govern- 
ment ;  and  that  the  most  serious  conside- 
ration occurs  of  the  necessity  of  paying  in 
bullion   for    whatever    commodities    are 
drawn  from  the  United  States,  as  long  as 
the  restrictions  against  the  introduction  of 
our  manufactures  continue  in  force,  as  this 
trade  will  undoubtedly  occasion  a  constant 
drain  of  bullion  not  only  from  Great  Bri- 
tain, but  from  the  West  Indies  and  from 
the  peninsula,  the  effect  of  which  is  ob- 
vious at  a  time  when  the  precious  metals 
are  so  essentially  necessary  for  great  na-> 
tional  purposes  at  home  and  abroad,  and 
are  now  selling  at  an  advance  of  nearly 
40  per  cent,  above  the  standard  price  ; 
and  that  these  allegations  are  not  dictated 
by  interested  and  partial  motives,  or  im* 
potable  to  an  exaggerated  or    misrepre- 
sented state  of  things,  and  they  are  inoeed 
in  part  clearly  confirmed  by  the  following 
paragraph    of   the   president    Madison's 
Speech  to  Congress  the  4tb  of  March  last : 
"  The  means  employed  by  the    British 
cabinet  have  recoiled  on  themselves,  ha?e 
given   to   our    national  fsculties  a  more 
rapid  developement,  and  draining  or  di* 
verting  the  precious  metals  from  British 
circulation  and  British  vaulu,  have  poored 


less  than  three  fourths  of  the  whole  trade 
with  Portugal  and  the  Brazils  being  car- 
British  ships;   and   that  the 


ried   on 


m 


American  war  occasions  a  very  great  ad- 


facturer3  and  of  our  shippmg  interest,  not    them  into  those  of  the  United  States ;  it  is 


a  propitious  consideration  that  an  onavoid- 
able  war  should  have  found  this  seasonable 
facility  for  the  contributions  required  to 
support  it;''  tnd  ihat  the  doobtfiu stats  in 
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ifrhich  this  qoestioo  has  so  long  remained 
has  bad  the  most  serious  efiect  on  every 
l> ranch  of  the  cotton  trade,  and  if  Idecisive 
measures  are  not  speedily  determined 
upon,  hy  which  the  planters,  the  importers 
and  the  manufacturers  can  regulate  them- 
selves, the  most  miscUevous  consequences 
are  to  be  apprehended  ;  and  that  the  his- 
tory of  the  trade  exhibits  unquestionable 
proof  that  the  prosperity  of  the  cotton 
manufacture  depends  rather  upon  the  fa^ 
cility  of  access  to  the  foreign  market  than 
upon  the  actual  price  of  the  raw  material, 
for  during  the  last  two  years  of  extreme 
depression  in  the  cotton  trade,  the  raw 
material  has  been  lower  in  price  than  at 
any  former  period,  while,  during  the  pe- 
rioda  when  the  raw  material  has  been  the 
highest  in  price,  the  manufactures  have 
heen  uniformly  the  most  prosperous :  in 
evidence  of  this,  reference  may  confidently 
be  made  to  a  period  of  15  years,  from 
1795  to  1810;  and  that  under  the  im- 
pression of  all  the  foregoing  considerations, 
the  petitioners  most  humbly  pray,  that  the 
Honse  will  take  these  premises  under  con- 
sideration, in  fall  confidence  that,  in  its 
deliberative  wisdom,  it  will  be  found  ex- 
pedient to  determine  upon  such  enact- 
ments as  will  speedily  deprive  the  enemy 
of  the  enjoyment  of  such  an  unexpected 
and  undeserved  indulgence^  to  the  obvious 
prejudice  of  the  whole  empire,  and  tctthat 
also  of  our  good  allies/' 

Mr.  Alderman  Atkim  said,  he  was  de« 
siroos  of  impressing  the  minds  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's ministers  with  the .  importance  of 
the  measure  which  the  petitioners  ap- 
prehended would  cripple  the  means  of 
the  United  States,  while  it  tended  to  en- 
courage our  own  trade,  and  increase  our 
warlike  resources.  He  was  anxious  to 
lesm  if  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
had  in  contemplation  the  total  exclusion 
of  American  cotton,  by  the  additional 
duty  which  he  had  recently  proposed,  and  ' 
if  not,  he  would  feel  it  his  duty  to  make  a 
motion  on  the  subject. 

The  CkmuxUor  cf  ike  Exchequer  said  the 
measure  which  he  had  proposed,  was  for 
the  purpose  of  pressing  upon  the  resources 
of  the  enemy,  by  an  endeavour  to  lower 
the  price  of  the  staple  commodity  of  the 
United  States.  He  had  formerly  sub- 
mitted propositions  to  the  House  on  that 
subject,  which  were  not  favourably  re- 
ceived; and  he  aflerWards  endeavoured, 
by  a  blockade  of  the  American  ports,  to 
exclude  their  cotton  from  the  continental 
European  markett,  but  that  measure  did 


not  effsctually  secure  a  certainty  of  pro- 
tection to  the  English  merchants,  inas- 
much as  some  political  considerations 
might  induce  the  government  to  remove 
the  blockade,  which  would  enable  the 
Americans  to  pour  all  their  accumulated 
cotton  into  the  European  markets,  to  the 
incalculable  detriment  of  the  merchants  of 
Great  Britain.  It  was  for  the  manufac* 
turers  themselves  to  decide  whether  they 
conceived  their  prosperity  best  secured 
by  a  settled  system  like  that  of  taxation, 
or  one  liable  to  sudden  fluctuation  like 
that  of  blockade.  He  was  anxious  to 
know  whether  or  not  it  would  be  a  desir- 
able measure  to  impose  considerable 
restraints  upon  American  produce,  so  long 
as  we  were  excluded  from  the  markets  of 
that  country,  and  he  hoped  he  would 
learn  the  sentiments  of  the  commercial 
body  on  that  subject. 

Mr.  Baring  thought  this  would  be  very 
desirable.  All  that  the  merchants  wanted 
to  be  assured  of  was,  that  American 
cottons  should  not  come  to  their  rivals  in 
Europe,  if  they  were  excluded  from  ac* 

S|uiring  it  from  their  own  mannfactures. . 
t  was  true,  we  could  work  with  other 
cottons,  but  not  to  enter  into  a  compe* 
tition  with  the  continent,  if  American 
cottons  were  permitted  to  reach  it  at  6(L 
or  lOd.  per,  lb.  while  we  paid  24d.  for  that 
from  the  Brazils  or  thtf  colonies  of  an  in- 
ferior quality.  With  respect  to  the 
blockade,  he  feared  it  was  not  so  effectual 
as  could  be  wished.  It  was  not  a  geogra- 
phical blockade,  and  wanted  general 
•combination.  It  was  merely  a  blockade 
of  the  Chesapeake,  Charlestown,  and  the 
Savannah,  and  not  of  all  the  cotton  ports, 
which  might  send  out  their  commodities 
for  the  use  of  Europe.  He  believed  that 
vessels  laden  with  cotton  had  even  arrived 
at  Plymouth  and  Liverpool,  since  it  was 
instituted,  and  all  from  the  government 
not  having  any  settled  plan  or  common 
feeling  how  they  ought  to  act.  They 
either  did  not  think  the  subject  of  the  im* 
portance  it  was  felt  to  be  out  of  doors,  or 
they  wanted  concert.  Thus  lord  Liver- 
pool refused  all  licences,  and  in  a  few  days 
after. they  were  granted  by  the  Board  of 
Trade.  Such  uncertainty  was  very  in- 
jurious to  mercantile  concerns. 

Mr.  CafuUng  thought  it  highly  proper 
that  the  decision  of  government  snould  be 
uken  early.  When  the  right  hon.  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  brought 
forward  his  proposition  on  this  subject,  he 
had  understood  him  exactly  in  the  way 
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he  had  this  eTcning  explained  himself. 
He  had  understood  the  meaaare  as  one  of 
hostility  against  America,  and  not  as  in- 
tended to  improve  the  finances  of  this 
country,  and  he  was  glad  to  hear  it  novr 
admitted  by  the  hon.  gentleman  who 
spoke  last,  and  it  was  a  wise  policy  in 
that  point  of  view.  Such  had  not  been 
the  arguments  with  which  it  wasosiginally 
opposed,  nor  was  such  admission  agreeable 
to  the  theories  advanced  in  books,  that  we 
ought  to  procure  the  raw  material  wher- 
ever it  was  to  be  had,  at  the  cheapest  rate, 
without  considering  what  advantage  our 
purchasing  from  them  might  confer  on 
our  enemies:  bis  only  objection  to  the 
original  measure  was,  the  retention  of 
power  in  the  Board  of  Trade  with  respect 
to  the  granting  of  licences,  and  something 
of  this  applied  to  the  modified  plan  of  his 
right  hon.  friend.  A  power  was  left, 
which  being  exercised  at  any  time, 
would  ruin  all  the  speculations  of  those 
who  had  proceeded  to  trade  in  colonial 
cottons,  on  the  faith  of  the  declared  in* 
tention  of  government.  He  agreed  with 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  that  the  blockade 
was  the  most  fair,  open,  and  manly  sys- 
tem. B^t  the  hon.  gentleman  who  spoke 
last  had  truly  stated,  that  it  was  not  so 
completely  notified  to  foreigners  aa  it 
ought'  to  be,  in  order  to  accomplish  its 
object.  It  left  several  distinctly  cotton 
ports  open,  and  it  was  still  more  imperfect, 
as  naval  or  military  purposes  might  at  any 
time  caK  oft*  the  blockading  force,  and 
■end  it  upon  an  expedition  at  the  will  of 
the  commanding  officer.  If  such  an  event 
took  place,  the  sudden  inflaz  of  cotton 
from  the  liberated  ports*  where  it  had 
been  long  amassing,  would  be  destruiettve 
t«  all  speculations  on  the  belief  that  it 
would  be  obstructed  firom  finding  its  way 
to  Europe.  Any  subsidiary  measure 
would  also  in  part  be  Ikble  to  the  same 
objection.  A  sudden  restoration  of  peace 
would  inundate  the  market  with  goods,  the 
absence  of  which  had  been  calculated 
upon,  and  overthrow  all  distant  specula- 
tions. In  his  opinioiF,  therefore,  any 
measure  of  this  sort  now  resorted  to, 
ought  not  to  be  made  contingent  on  peace. 
To  prolong  restraints  on  their  commerce, 
would  be  wise  and  advisable,  since  in  this 
war  it  was  universally  acknowledged  that 
America  was  the  aggressor.  We  must 
then  pursue  our  measure  with  vigour  and 
certainty— >with  vigour,  that  the  annoyance 
to  the  enemy  might  be  felt;  and  with 
certainty^  that  we  might  plock  from  an 


offensive  proceeding  of  our  foes  the  means 
of  augmenting  our  internal  prosperity. 
He  hoped  the  right  hon.  gentleman  woald 
lose  no  time  in  bringing  the  measure  for- 
ward and  establishing  the  principle. 

Mr.  Phillips  t9\d,  the  inducement  already 
held  out  to  our  colonies  to  cultiTata  cot* 
ton  amounted  to  about  50  or  60  per  cent ; 
if  this  was  not  an  inducement,  why  sfaoulil 
we  hold  out  to  them  any  farther  indoce- 
ment,  or  urge  them  to  it  by  artificial 
means?  The  immediate  effect  would  be  to 
raise  cottons  above  their  present  high  price, 
and  the  ultimate  consequence  would  be,  the 
introduction  of  a  great  quantity  of  low 
priced  cotton  into  other  countries,  from 
which  England  would.be  excluded  ;  and, 
of  course,  her  manufactures  in  re  lorn 
would  be  excluded  from  every  foreign 
market.  The  East  Indies,  there  waa  little 
doubt,  would  be  able  in  time  U>  supply 
this  country  with  every  sort  of  cotton  ;  bat 
this  must  be  done  gradually,  and  not  by 
any  sudden  or  artificial  impulse. 

Mr.  Martyatt  contended  strongly  in 
favour  of  the  policy  of  encouraging  the 
import  of  cotton  from  our  own  colonies 
and  those  of  our  allies,  rather  than  from 
America,  with  whom  we  were  at  war, 
and  who  had  already  superseded  both  ihe 
cotton  and  tobacco  of  the  West  India 
islands.  Four -fifths  of  the  cotton  im* 
ported  into  tlus  country  had  been  of  late 
the  produce  of  America.  He  could  not 
concur  with  the  hon.  gentleman  who  spoke 
last»  that  there  was  any  danger  of  the  con- 
tinent being  supplied  with  cotton  manu« 
facturea  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  we  could 
furnish  them,  if  we  were  to  interdict  the 
import  from  America.  He  considered 
some  measure  of  this  description  alike  dic- 
tate br  our  colonial  interests,  and  the 
spirit  of  our  navigation  laws. 

Mr.  Foiter  observed,  that  the  hostility 
of  the  American  government  had  been  al* 
wi^s  evinced  andexercised  by  restriction 
upon  the  commerce  of  this  country.  The 
spirit,  he  conceived,  ought  to  be  retorted 
upon  them,  and  it  should  be  made  manifest 
to  the  world,  that  Great  Britain  would 
never  shrink  from  meeting  her  enemy  upon 
his  owngroand.  He  agreed  with  a  right 
hon.  gentleman  that  it  would  be  expe* 
dient  to  adopt  some  legislative  provisioa 
for  the  purpose  of  meeting  those  of 
America^  and  providing  a  point  for  fotara 
negociation.  He  was  happy  to  pereeiva 
and  congratulate  the  general  feeling  which 
pervaded  the  House  upon  the  political  part 
of  the  qaestion. 
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Sir  Robert  Peel  ihought  the  House  ooght 
not    to    forget  that  cotton  was  one    of 
the  most  important  articles  of  the  mana- 
facturing  trade  of  this  country.    It  was 
an  article  that  gave  employment  to  many 
thousands  of  the  poorer  classes,  and  qua- 
drupled its  own  value  in  the  course  of  those 
operations  which  it  underwent.     While 
the   intercourse  with  America  remained 
unimpeded,  no  evil  was  felt,  the  labouring 
orders  found  sufficient  occupation,  and  the 
supply  in  America  conformed  itself  to  the 
demand  in  this  country.     He  was  afraid 
that  his  right  hon.   friend  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  had  been  surrounded 
hy  interested  persons.     He  wished  it  was 
in  his  power  to  produce  a  letter  which  he 
had  lately  seen,  and  by  which  it  appeared 
that  the  recent  rise  in  the  price  of  cotton 
had  been  occasioned  by  the  very  extensive 
speculation  of  a  gentleman  at  Liverpool 
(Mr.  Gladstane}  not  unknown  to  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  on  the  floor  (Mr.  Canning). 
It  should  be  remembered  that  we  had  al- 
ready experienced  the  advantaj^es  accru- 
ing to  the  landed  and  general  mterest  of 
the  country,  in  being  able  to  pay  our  sol- 
diers abroad  by  the  exportation  of  cotton 
goods.     The  House  should  take  care  lest 
in    legislating    against  an   enemy,  they 
legislated  for  the  interests  of  a  rival # 

Sir  IV,  Curtis  was  perfectly  clear,  that  if 
encouragement  was  given  to  oar  own 
colonies,  to  our  allies,  and  to  our  East 
India  possessions,  we  need  fear  no  want  of 
cotton  for  our  manufactures.  There  was 
plenty  in  the  country  for  the  consumption 
of  one  year,  and  long  before  that  expired, 
if  we  acted  wisely,  we  might  have  enough 
for  all  future  purposes.  He  had  seen  as 
fine  cottons  from  the  isle  of  Bourbon  as  the 
Lea  cotton  of  America.  We  therefore 
not  only  had  sufficient,  but  of  the  best 
quality,  without  providing  our  enemies 
with  the  sinews  of  war.  He  would  never 
consent  to  encourage  the  enemies  of  Great 
Britain.  The  Americans  were  our  deter- 
mined enemies,  and  they  should  always 
find  one  in  him. 

Mr.  H.  Thornton  was  of  opinion  that  if 
the  present  measure  were  adopted  with  a 
view  of  encouraging  the  cultivation  of 
cotton  in  our  colonies,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  aid  its  operation  by  other  subsidiary 
measures. 

Mr.  LasctUeB  was  afraid  that  if  we  did 
not  take  the  American  cottons,  other  na- 
tions would,  and  injure  us  in  our  manufac- 
tures. He  desired  to  know  if  the  rt.  hon. 
gent,  had  abandoned  his  former  proposition  ? 


The  Chancellor  qfthe  Exchequer,  in  reply 
to  what  had  been  suggested  and  in« 
quired  in  the  course  of  the  debate,  begged 
to  state,  that  he  had  not  said  his  mind 
was  decided  as  to  the  expediency  of  re* 
commending  to  parliament  some  measure 
for  the  total  exclusion  of  American 
produce  from  the  ports  of  this  country. 
This,  however,  would  be  the  subject  of 
future  consideration.  The  measure  imme- 
diately before  the  House  certainly  was  not 
founded  upon  any  financial  speculatioDf 
and  therefore  naturally  divided  itself  into 
the  two  branches  of  commercial  policy 
and  political  expediency.  The  former 
had  already  been  sufficiently  discussed, 
and  as  to  the  circumstances  mentioned 
by  the  hon.  gentleman  of  licences  having 
been  issued  in  which  the  blockaded  pom 
of  America  were  not  excepted,  some  few 
bad  been  so  granted  in  consequence  of  the 
temporary  absence  of  a  noble  lord  at  the 
Board  of  Trade,  occasioned  by  a  domestic 
misfortune.  He  did  not  know  any  thing 
of  vessels  having  subsequently  arrived  in 
the  ports  of  this  country  laden  with  cotton 
and  tobacco,  but  if  the  fact  were  so,  they 
must  have  sailed  previous  to  the  prohibi- 
tion. With  respect  to  what  had  been 
stated  by  the  hon.  gentleman  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  blockade  instituted  on  the 
coast  of  America,  which  the  hon.  gentle- 
man described  as  not  being  ff  geographical 
blockade,  it  was  to  be  remembered,  that 
as  America  had  never  concurred  is  the 
new  principles  proclaimed  by  France, 
which  were  denominated  the  Continental 
System,  the  government  of  this  country 
was  not  justified  in  any  view  of  the  law 
of  nations  in  declaring  any  part  of  the 
American  coast  to  be  in  a  state  of  block- 
ade unless  actually  and  truly  in  that  condi- 
tion. The  commanders  on  that  station  had 
been  instructed  to  enforce  strictly  local 
blockades  to  the  south  of  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  Caiifiinsg  explained,  that  he  had 
never  declared  or  insinuated  any  right  on 
the  part  of  this  country  to  apply  to 
America  the  novel  principles  of  blockade 
which  bad  grown  out  of  the  new  maritime 
policy  introduced  and  acted  upon  by 
France.  All  be  had  said  was,  that  we 
ought  to  accompany  the  actual  blockade 
by  additional  and  subsidiary  annoyances 
upon  the  resources  and  belligerent  meana 
of  America. 

Alderman  Atkint  recommended  an  en- 
tire suspension  of  intercourse  with  America. 

The  Petition  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table; 
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Papers  relatino  to  the  Renewal  op  the  East  India  CoMPANv'i 

Charter. — Ordered  to  be  printed  March  U,  I8I3. 


LcTTCR  from  the  riefat  hon.  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Commissroners 
for  the  AflTairt  of  India  to  the  Chair- 
man and  Deputy  Chairman  of  the 
East  India  Company,  dated  India 
Board,  244h  December,  1812. 

Gentlemen; — ^The  conferences  held  at 
this  board  with  the  committee  of  corres- 
pondence, hating  had  for  their  object  the 
most  unreserved  and  candid  discussions 
upon  points  of  the  greatest  importance, 
with  respect  to  the  renewal  of  the  East 
India  Company's  charter,  and  it  having 
been  understood  that  no  further  steps 
should  be  taken  upon  the  subject  until  a 
communication  was  made  by  me,  in  an  of- 
ficial shape,  to  the  court  of  directors,  it 
was  not  without  some  surprise  that  the 
copy  of  their  resolution  of  the  18th  in- 
stant was  received  by  his  Majesty's  go- 
vernment, because  that  resolution,  adopted 
under  such  circumstances,  appeared  to 
them  to  have  for  its  object  an  abrupt  ter- 
mination to  all  discussion. 

They  cannot,  however,  consider  it  the 
less  incumbent  upon  them,  through  you, 
as  the  proper  official  channel,  to  bring  be- 
fore the  court  of  directors  the  principles 
upon  which  the  opiniofts  I  have  to  apprise 
yoo  have  been  formed,  in  order  to  present 
to  the  proprietors  and  the  public  a  correct 
view  of  a  subject  to  which  so  much  im- 
portance is  attached. 

I  shall,  therefore,  convey  to  you  the 
sentiments  of  his  Majesty's  government 
precisely  in  the  terou  I  should  have  done 
if  no  intimation  had  been  made  of  the  re- 
•olation  of  the  court  of  directors  of  the 
18th  instant ;  and  with  that  object  I  pro- 
ceed to  inform  you,  that  with  regara  to 
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those  points  to  which  the  attention  of  tbir 
committee  of  correspondence  has  beea 
chiefly  directed  at  the  conferences  held 
at  this  board,  the  principle  uniformly 
maintained  as  the  basis  of  any  arrange- 
ment  for  the  renewal  of  the  East  India 
Company's  charter,  viz.  that  the  mer- 
chants of  this  country  have  a  substantial 
claim  to  as  much  liberty  of  trade  aa  they 
can  enjoy,  without  injury  to  other  im« 
portant  national  interesu,  camiot  be  de- 
parted from. 

It  was  in  the  hope  that  the  opening  of 
the  export  trade  with  India  to  the  mer- 
chants of  the  city  of  London  and  of  the 
out-ports,  whilst  the  import  was  confined 
to  the  port  of  London,  mif^ht  not  be  found 
inconsistent  with  this  principle,  that  z 
disposition  was  felt  by  the  government  to 
propose  an  arrangement  to  that  efiect* 

In  consequence,  however,  of  the  pro- 
mulgation of  such  an  intention,  several 
persons  interested  in  the  commerce  of  tha 
ootports  represented  in  the  strongest  terins^ 
that  the  proposed  limitation  of  the  import 
trade  from  India,  rendered  the  extension 
of  the  export  of  no  value  to  them;  and 
they  declared  themselves  prepared  to 
maintain  that  this  limitation  was  not  called 
for  by  any  adequate  motive  of  public  in- 
terest ' 

They  urged  their  claim  to  an  equal 
participation  in  the  general  trade  to  India^ 
and  their  conviction,  that  the  ground  upon 
which  the  exclusion  in  favour  of  the  port 
of  London  was  defended,  vix.  the  addi- 
tional danger  of  smuggling,  could  not  b% 
supported  ;  and  they  were  satisfied  that 
the  alleged  danger  might  be  obviated  by 
revenue  regulationa.  They  alto  entered 
Urgely  into  tbt  aubject  of  tba  Chim  tn4% 
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contending  strenuoasly  agairfst  tlfb  r^ 
newa)  of  the  Company's  exclusive  charter, 
and  stated  their  reasons  for  belieTing,  that 
measures  might  be  adopted  b^  which  thai 
trade  eoold  be  open>  wkhoulmjury  to  the 
rtten«e»  arfd  i^itnoat  bazkding  tfte  4dn- 
tinuaifce  of  the  intercourse  with  the  em- 
peror of  China's  dominions. 

The  importance  attached  to  tbe^e  r^ 
presentations  induced  his  Majesty's  go* 
▼ernmentto  revise  the  arrangement  which 
Imd  been  in  contemplation,  and  althoog fa 
they  did  not  see  cause,  under  all  the  cir- 
cumstances bearing  upon  this  question,  to 
alter  the  opihien  tbey  bad  Entertained  of 
the  propriety  of  continuing  the  existing 
restrictions  u^on  Chb  conimetci^l  2htet- 
^ourse  with  China,  and  of  preserving  to 
the  Company  the  monopoly  of  the  tea 
tra'de,  they  nevertheless  lelt  that  the  mer- 
chants belonging  to  the.  out-ports  had  esta- 
blished a  claim  against  an  absolute  restric- 
iioh  of  the  import  trade  to  the  port  of 
London. 

Under  this  impression  T  addressed  my 
tetter  to  you  on  the  27th  of  April  ultimo. 

The  observations  made  bv  ^e  com- 
mittee of  correspondence,  in  tneir  reply  of 
the  2D'th  of  ih^  same  month,  did  hot  fall 
to  engage  the  serious  attention  of  his  Ma* 
|esty's  government;  but  after  the  best 
ekamihation  of  those  observations,  aided 

f)y  all  the  information  they  have  obtained 
irom  the  boards  of  customs  and  excise, 
Ihey  are  not  enabled  to  concur  in  (he  opi- 

fiioh,  that  the  proposed  extensiofi  of  tha 
mport  trade  from  India  would  be  produc- 
tive of  any  great  increase  of  smuggling, 
9nd  certainly  not  to  the  extent  stated  by 
[le  court  of  directors.  ' 

;  It  is  conceived,  that  the  apprehensions 
(Entertained  on  Ihis  account  might  be  ob- 
viated by  various  regulations,  such  as  con- 
fining the  trade  to  (hose  ports  which  are, 
or  may  be,  so  circumstanced  as  to  afford 
security  to  the  due  collection  of  the  re- 
venue, by  the  limitation  of  it  to  vessels  of 
Tour  hundred  tons  burthen ;  by  attaching 
\ht  forfef(ore  of  the  ship  and  cargo  to  the 
discovery  of  any  illicit  articles  on  board  ; 
by  ab  extension  of  the  Manifest  Act ;  by 
regulations  for  checking  the  practice  of 
imoggting  fn  the  ships  of  the  Cooipany ; 
as  well  as  by  other  provisions  too  minute^ 
to  be  entered  into  at  present,  bilt  vrhfch 
will  of  coursei>e  attended  to  in  diaciissmg 
Ibe  details  df  the  subject 

I  am  persuaded  it  will  not  escape  your 
^observation,  that  frorA  obvious  considera- 
iioaa  the  EogUah  channel  most  at  all  tteea , 


el|eCiair)r  in  time  of  peace,  afibrd  fadti- 
(ies  and  inducements  for  smuggling^  which 
do  not  occur  elsewhere  to  the  same  ex- 
tent, on  accpont  of  the  clandeatine  trafiic 
already  established,  and  the  ready  com* 
mubicition  trith  the  opfloaitb  aherab 

But  with  respect  to  the  whole  of  this 
part  of  the  question,  it  is  impossible  to 
losk  M^t  of  the  deep  interest  which  the 
government  must  feel  in  the  prevention  of 
smuggling.  The  interests  of  the  Com- 
pany are  no  doubt  involved  in  it,  bol 
those  of  the  government  are  atill  more 
concerned ;  and  it  cannot  be  supposed 
that  tb^y  would  bring  forward  any  propo- 
sition which  appeared  to  them  likely  to 
ertd^nger  a  revenue  of  fhAn  3  to  4  mil- 
lionsy  or  that,  if  a  defalcation  should  un- 
expectedly arise,  they  would  not  imme- 
diatdy  tirice  nfeasUres  Ibr  applying  a  re« 
medy.  The  Company  have  therefore  an 
ample  ground  of  c'onfideAce,  not  only  in 
the  disposition  of  government,  but  in  their 
efiectuiil  co-operation  on  theie  poittta  on 
which  the  court  of  directora  appear  to  feel 
the  greatest  anxiety,  and  on  which  they 
urged  their  strongest  objections  to  the  pro* 
posed  arrangement. 

The  several  articles  which  may  he  im* 
ported  from  the  countries  within  the  Ifmiti 
of  the  Cotnpany's  tbatter,  and  Which  are 
charged  with  an  ad  valorem  duty,  ahboagh* 
With  Che  excefttion  of  tea,  they  tear  a  Very 
small  proportion  to  the  Whole  of  the  re- 
venue collected  frbiA  the  trade  firotn  India 
sind  Chii^a,  ai^e  nevertheless  of  sofflcient 
ibiportahee  to  dettiftAd  the  attefttiott  of  f^ 
verntheht,  as  the  questicjh  may  atR!Ct  tb% 
interests  of  the  Eas^  India  Company,  at 
well  aa  thbsfe  of  the  public  revenue. 

With  this  view,  It  will  be  nerettary  tn 
consider,  whether,  with  respect  to  some  of 
theni,  a  rated  doty  might  trot  be  snbttftn* 
ted ;  and  whether  Regulations  may  not  K>% 
made  for  the  security  of  the  duty,  ad  va- 
lorem, on  those  articles  which  shall  couti* 
nue  to  be  so  charged,  end  which  at  the 
sattae  tlnfe  Ahall  prevent  th^lr  being  pur* 
chased  at  a  price  lilrely  lb  Operate  tnjn* 
rionsly  to  the  ikianufactorera  of  this  cobA- 

The  jastice  of  the  observatibns  flfspect- 
ing  the  additional  Aumber  of  Buropeana 
that  would  fihd  their  way  to  Ihdla  in  con- 
sequence of  the  extentibn  of  the  trade, 
must  be  admittc^d.to  a  certain  extent ;  bat 
it  is  obvious  thit  this  danger  would  arise 
frodi  the  extetasion  of  the  export  trade  to 
Indi&,  and  Would  scarcely  be  lessened  by 
totiitAng  the  import  Uade  to  the  port  of 
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tfthe  fy^  Ufyi  Cffift^f  C^flFMr* 


Mam^  IJ,  lt^\i. 
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Lojddpo*  Erery  indiyidoal  djvipg  bli  re- 
sideoce  in  India  vrQi4d  of  cpur^^  be  subject 
to  ibe  e^lstipg  r^gul?aipA9  of  K^^ie  j^PjU  go- 
yernmeots. 

The  BUuatioi^  pf  L^scarf,  wlu>  iM'e  ooca- 
■imally  eipployed  ia  tbo  n^vigaOop  0/ 
ships  fron^  (todia  ^0  this  copntry,  would 
^eioand  thifs  bymape  ipuerposiuoD  0/  the 
legislature ;  apd  there  cap  he  no  .d9uht 
Jihat  effectu?^  prcxriiipn  for  their  nvainte- 
oaoce  vt^hile  m  Gogland,  apd  fpr  \^%\f  re- 
iurn  to  Ipdifii  yi\\\  be  made. 

Haviog    gone    through  the    pripcip^ 

toiuts  tf  whLc|i  our  recent  copfejr.epcps 
aye  related*  it  may  be  proper  for  me  tp 
apprise  you,  ibatbip  Majesiy'a  govern* 
fnent  ar^  pf  ppipion*  that  the  e&tablisb- 
ment  of  filing's  troops*  which  piay  be  re- 
quisite for  tbf  pre/uerTation  of  the  peace 
^nd  ^curity  of  .t}ie  British  poAse/isioqs  ip 
In^ia.  ipuH  depend  upon  cirpnmstanpes 
that  it  would  be  difficult  to  anticipatp ; 
but  as  the  financial  sitpation  of  the  Cppi- 
pany  may  /eader  it  nepeBsary  that  the 
pumbers  to  be  maintained  at  their  chargis 
should  be  limited^  tly^re  can  be  no  objec- 
tion to  propose  to  parliament  to  ^ecify 
that  number  by  leffiaUtivc  enactment. 

I  have  thus  endeavoured  to  bring  the 
aentimeot$  of  bis  Majesty's  government 
))efore  you*  with  the  same  candour  that 
has  be^n  evinced  in  our  recent  discussions; 
and  I  can  venture  confidently  to  assure 
.^00*  that  my  colleagues*  as  well  as  myself, 
are  most  anxious  to  promote  such  an  ad- 
justment between  the  public  and  the  courr 
of  proprietors  as  may  be  satisfactory  to  all 
parties. 

The  expediency  of  adhering  to  that  sys- 
tem by  which  the  government  of  India 
jbas  been  administered  through  the  ioter- 
veution  of  the  Company  is. strongly  fdt 
^y  /lis  Majesty's  government ;  but  it  must 
not  be  supposed  that  there  are  no  limits 
.^0  that  expediency*  or  that  there  are  no 
^advantages  which  might  result  from  a  dif- 
ferent course. 

It  is  for  the  court  of  proprietors  to  de- 
cide, .whether  their  own  interests*  as 
well  as  those  of  the  numerous  persons 
depending  upon  them  both  at  home  and 
abroad*  can  best  be  preserved  by  their  re- 
jection of.  or  acquiescence  in.  those  condi- 

lionsi  upon  which  alone*  consistent  with 
their  public  duty,  iiis  Majesty's  govern- 
ment can  submit  a  proposition  to  parlia- 

jnent  for  the  renewal  of  the  charter. 

Yota«  gentleoyen.  moat  be  aware,  that 
from  iu  approacbiiM^  expiratioo*  provision 

jpyou  be  BMdiH/WMAW^  delay ^  for  (be  fa- 


ture  ti^%m^^^  «f  Indi» ;  and  ^^  Jtuj 
royal  bighn^ss  ^h^  Prince  Begeiit.  in  bi;i 
Speech  fit  tlie  ope;ung  of  the  present  ses« 
sion*  has  callep  upon  parliament  M>  inakp 
such  provision.     I  have  the  honour  tp  be« 

At  a  Secret  Coat t  of  Direciers*  held  Iha 
Soth  Deccinber  Itfld. 


Letter  to  the  President  pf  the  Bo|ird  of 
Comfpissipners.  in  reply  tP  his  lordship'f 
letter  pf  the  2itb  instant,  w^s  read  fui^ 
unanimously  approved- 
East  India  Hous^ 
SOihpec.  1812.    . 

My  lord ;  fre  were  honoured  on  the 
$t$th  instant  with  the  letter  which  vour 
jordship  w^  pleaaed  to  address  to  us  Qt$ 
the  preceding  d^y*  %nd  ^j^y^.MiH  it  before 
tbe  court  of  directors. 

We  are  ipatrpcted  by  ^be  cpprt  to  ac» 
quaint  yopr  lordship*  that  a  generiil  court 
of  proprietors  pf  £a3t  Indi^  /itock  has  beeo 
summoned*  for  the  special  purpose  of  tak* 
ing  into  consideration  the  important  sub- 
jects treated  of  in  your  lordship's  letter; 
and  we  shall  Ipse  no  time  in  submitting  to 
your  lordship  the  result  of  the  delibera* 
tions  at  that  meeting, 

In  reference  to  the  ^rst  paragrfipb  pf 
your  lordship's  letter,  in  which  the  reso* 
lution  passed. by  tbe  court  on  the  l^tb 
instant  is  stated  to  have  caused  some 'sur- 
prise to  his  Majesty's  government,  as  ap- 
pearing to  have  for  its  object  an  abrupt  ier« 
mi  nation  to  all  discussion,  we  are  clesired 
by  the  court  of  directors  respectfully  u> 
ofier  the  following  explanation. 

Your  lordship  is  awsre,  that  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  recent  cooftfrences  qp 
the  subject  of  tbe  renewal  of  the  Com- 
pany's  charter,  it  was  agreed  between 
youjjordship  and  the  deputation  from  the 
court*  that  no  minutes  should  be  taken  of 
wbat  passed  in  conversation;  accordiogljr 
no  particular  communication  was  made 
prior  to  the  receiptof  your  lordship's  letter 
of  the  24>ih  instont.  of  tlie  result  of  these 
conferences ;  but  an  earnest  desire  having 
been  expressed  by  those  gentlemen  in  the 
direction,  who  are  not  members  of  ihe 
committee  of  correspondence,  to  be  in- 
formed whether  the  diQTerences  of  opinion 
formerly  known  to  exist  on  some  import- 
ant points  between  his  Majesty's  govern- 
ment and  the  court  were  in  a  tra*n  of  re- 
conciliation, and  tbe  general  answer  which 
we  thought  oorselves  bonnd  in  duty  u> 
give  not  having  tended  to  afford  them  the 
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Importation  op  Cotton  prom  Ame- 
AicA.]  Mr.  Alderman  Atkins  presented 
a  Petition  from  the  merchants  and  manu- 
facturers trading  to  Portugal  and  Brazil 
from  the  Pprt  of  London  ;  setting  forth, 

"  That  notwithstanding  the  existing  hos* 
tilities  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  of  North  Ameriqi,  and  their 
prohibitory  laws  against  the  import  of 
British  manufactures  and  produce  into  the 
American  states,  cotton  wool  the  growth 
of  North  America  is  neTertheless  admissi- 
ble  direct  into  the  United  Kingdom  by 
neutral  ressels  under  the  Act  43  Geo.  3, 
c.  153  ;  and  that  cotton  wool,  the  growth 
of  our  colonies  and  settlements  in  the 
West  and  East  Indies,  together  with  that 
of  the  Brazils  and  other  countries  in  amity 
with  Great  Britain,  is  already  far  beyond 
the  consumption  of  our  manufacturers, 
and  that  the  growth  thereof  will  moreover 
be  increased  to  an  immense  extent,  if  not 
discouraged  by  the  unrestrained  admis- 
sion of  North  American  cotton  in  time  of 
war ;  and  that,  from  the  best  calculation 
which  can  be  formed,  it  is  computed  there 
is  cotton  wool  now  in  England  equal  to  1 J 
years  consumption,  and  that  there  are  in 
the  Brazils  very  considerable  depdts  of 
cotton  wool  remaining  from  the  old  crops, 
which  depdu  will  be  increased  to  a  very 
great  extent  by  the  new  crops,  just  ga- 
thered ;  and  that  a  very  considerable  part 
of  the  old  cirops  of  cotton  wool  in  Brazil 
bas  been  kept  back  by  the  losing  prices 
which  till  of  late  have  been  prevalent  in 
Great  Britain,  the  consequence  of  which 
bas  been  a  diminished  export  of  oor  manu« 
factured  goods  ;  and  that,  in  the  confident 
and  general  expectation  that  the  North 
Americans  would  not  be  permitted  to 
carry  on  their  export  trade  during  their 
jvar  against  this  country,  considerable 
ahipments  of  manufactured  goods  were 
made  for  the  supply  of  funds  for  the  pur- 
chase of  the  raw  material,  and  much  more 
considerable  shipments  would  have  been 
made,  were  they  not  prevented  by  the  dis- 
covery of  shipments  of  cotton  wool  from 
the  United  States  under  the  sanction  of  the 
aforesaid  act  of  parliament,  which  had 
escaped  general  observation  in  this  conn« 
trv ;  and  that  the  knowledge  of  this  act 
of  parliament  has  consequently  operated 
to  the  obvious  disadvantage  of  our  manu- 
facturers and  of  our  shipping  interest,  not 
less  than  three  fourths  of  the  whole  trade 
tfvith  Portugal  and  the  Brazils  being  car- 
ried on  in  British  ships;  and  that  the 
American  war  occasiona  a  tery  great  ad- 


ditional expence  on  the  import  of  cottoo 
wool  from  the  Brazils  by  British  veiself, 
by  the  advance  on  the  premium  of  in- 
surance to  more  than  tieble  its  formef 
rate,  and  by  the  consequent  advance  io 
the  rate  of  freight ;  and  that  if,  either 
under  the  sanction  of  the  afore- mentioned 
act  of  parliament,  or  by  licences,  or  by 
the  inefficiency  of  the  declared  blockade, 
the  Americans  are  permitted  to  carry  on 
their  export  trade  by  neutrals,  they  will 
have  the  advantage  of  so  doing  at  peace 
premiums  of  insurance  and  at  reduced 
freighta,  and  they  will  therefore  poaitirely 
enjoy  a  bounty  on  their  export  trade 
during  the  war,  an  unexpected  advantage 
which  America  nor  no  other  coontry  hu 
enjoyed  even  in  the  time  of  peace,  and 
thus  Great  Britain  will  be  exposed  to  an 
aggravation  of  the  inconveniences  of  war, 
by  an  important  article,  the  produce  of 
our  own  colonies  and  settlements,  being 
subject  to  great  additional  charges,  while 
the  same  identical  article,  the  produce  of 
our  enemies  country,  is  admitted  free  of 
any  additional  expence,  under  the  sanc- 
tion and  protection  of  our  own  govern- 
ment ;  and  that  the  most  serioas  conside- 
ration occurs  of  the  necessity  of  paying  in 
bullion  for  whatever  commodities  are 
drawn  from  the  United  States,  as  long  ss 
the  restrictions  against  the  introdactioa  of 
our  manufactures  continue  in  force,  as  thii 
trade  will  undoubtedly  occasion  a  constant 
drain  of  bullion  not  only  from  Great  Bri- 
tain, but  from  the  West  Indiei  and  from 
the  peninsula,  the  effect  of  which  is  ob- 
vious at  a  time  when  the  precious  metali 
are  so  essentially  necessary  for  great  na- 
tional purposes  at  home  and  abroad,  and 
are  now  selling  at  an  advance  of  nearly 
40  per  cent,  above  the  standard  price; 
and  that  these  allegations  are  not  dictated 
by  interested  and  partial  motives,  or  ioi- 
putable  to  an  exaggerated  or  misrepre* 
senUd  state  of  thinffs,  and  they  are  indeed 
in  part  clearly  confirmed  by  the  following 
paragraph  of  the  president  Madisoo'i 
Speech  to  Congress  the  4ih  of  March  lut  : 
*'  The  means  employed  by  the  British 
cabinet  have  recoiled  on  themselves,  have 
given  to  our  national  faculties  a  more 
rapid  developement,  and  draining  or  di- 
verting the  precious  metals  from  Britiih 
circulation  and  British  vaults,  have  poured 
them  into  those  of  the  United  States ;  it  is 
a  propitious  consideration  that  an  unavoid- 
able war  should  have  found  this  seasonable 
facility  for  the  contributions  reqniradio 
support  it  j''  tnd  thai  the  donblMitataia 
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which  this  qoeatioD  has  so  long  remained 
has  bad  the  most  serious  efiect  on  every 
branch  of  the  cotton  trade,  and  if 'decisive 
measures  are  not  speedily  determined 
upon,  by  which  the  planters,  the  importers 
and  the  manufacturers  can  regulate  them- 
selves, the  most  miscliievous  consequences 
are  to  be  apprehended  ;  and  that  the  his- 
tory of  the  trade  exhibits  unquestionable 
proof  that  the  prosperity  of  the  cotton 
manufacture  depends  rather  upon  the  fa- 
cility of  access  to  the  foreign  market  than 
upon  the  actual  price  of  the  raw  material, 
for  during  the  last  two  years  of  extreme 
depression  in  the  cotton  trade,  the  raw 
material  has  been  lovrer  in  price  than  at 
any  former  period,  while,  during  the  pe- 
riods when  the  raw  material  has  been  the 
highest  in  price,  the  manufactures  have 
been  uniformly  the  most  prosperous :  in 
evidence  of  this,  reference  may  conBdently 
be  made  to  a  period  of  15  years,  from 
1793  to  1810;  and  that  under  the  im- 
preasiouof  all  the  foregoing  considerations, 
the  petitioners  most  humbly  pray,  that  the 
House  will  take  these  premises  under  con- 
sideration, in  full  confidence  that,  in  its 
deliberative  wisdom,  it  will  be  found  ex- 
pedient to  determine  upon  such  enact- 
ments as  will  speedily  deprive  the  enemy 
of  the  enjoyment  of  such  an  unexpected 
and  undeserved  indulgence,  to  the  obvious 
prejudice  of  the  whole  empire,  and  tcl^  that 
also  of  our  good  allies." 

Mr.  Alderman  Atkim  said,  he  was  de- 
sirous of  impressing  the  minds  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's ministers  with  the  importance  of 
the  measure  which  the  petitioners  ap- 
prehended would  cripple  the  means  of 
the  United  Sutes,  while  it  tended  to  en- 
courage our  own  trade,  and  increase  our 
warlike  resources.  He  was  anxious  to 
leam  if  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
had  in  contemplation  the  total  exclusion 
of  American  cotton,  by  the  additional 
duty  which  he  had  recently  proposed,  and 
if  not,  he  would  feel  it  his  duty  to  make  a 
motion  on  the  subject, 
•  The  Chancdior  qf  the  Exekiquer  said  the 
measure  which  he  had  proposed,  was  for 
the  purpose  of  pressing  upon  the  resources 
of  the  enemy,  by  an  endeavour  to  lower 
the  price  of  the  staple  commodity  of  the 
United  Sutes.  He  had  formerly  sub- 
mitted propositions  to  the  House  on  that 
subject,  which  were  not  favourably  re- 
ceived; and  be  afterWards  endeavoured, 
by  a  blockade  of  the  American  ports,  to 
exclude  their  cotton  from  the  continental 
European  markeu,  bat  that  measure  did 


not  effectoally  secure  a  certainty  of  pro- 
tection to  the  English  merchants,  inas- 
much as  some  political  considerations 
might  induce  the  gofernment  to  remove 
the  blockade,  which  would  enable  the 
Americans  to  pour  all  their  accumulated 
cotton  into  the  European  markets,  to  thie 
incalculable  detriment  of  the  merchants  of 
Great  Britain.  It  was  for  the  manufac- 
turers themselves  to  decide  whether  they 
conceived  their  prosperity  best  secured 
by  a  settled  system  like  that  of  taxatioo* 
or  one  liable  to  sudden  fluctuation  like 
that  of  blockade.  He  was  anxious  to 
know  whether  or  not  it  would  be  a  desir- 
able measure  to  impose  considerable 
restraints  upon  American  produce,  so  long 
as  we  were  excluded  from  the  markets  of 
that  country,  and  he  hoped  he  would 
learn  the  sentiments  of  the  commercial 
body  on  that  subject. 

Mr.  Baring  thought  this  would  be  very 
desirable.  All  that  the  merchants  wanted 
to  be  assured  of  was,  that  American 
cottons  should  not  come  to  their  rivals  in 
Europe^  if  they  were  excluded  from  ac* 

?|uiring  it  from  their  own  manufactures.  > 
t  was  true,  we  could  work  with  other 
cottons,  but  not  to  enter  into  a  compe- 
tition with  the  continent,  if  American 
cottons  were  permitted  to  reach  it  at  6dm 
or  \0d.  per,  lb.  while  we  paid  24d.  for  that 
from  the  Braails  or  thtf  colonies  of  an  in- 
ferior quality.  With  respect  to  the 
blockade,  he  feared  it  was  not  so  effectual 
as  could  be  wished.  It  was  not  a  geogra- 
phical blockade,  and  wanted  general 
combination.  It  was  merely  a  blockade 
of  the  Chesapeake,  Charlestown,  and  the 
Savannah,  and  not  of  all  the  cotton  ports, 
which  might  send  out  their  commodities 
for  the  use  of  Europe.  He  believed  that 
vewels  laden  with  cotton  had  even  arrived 
at  Plymouth  and  Liverpool,  since  it  was 
instituted,  and  all  from  the  government 
not  having  any  settled  plan  or  common 
feeling  how  they  ought  to  act.  They 
either  did  not  think  the  subject  of  the  im* 
portance  it  was  felt  to  be  out  of  doors,  or 
they  wanted  concert.  Thus  lord  Liver- 
pool refused  all  licences,  and  in  a  few  days 
after. they  were  granted  by  the  Board  of 
Trade.  Such  uncertainty  was  very  in- 
jurious to  mercantile  concerns. 

Mr.  Camung  thought  it  highly  proper 
that  the  decision  of  government  should  be 
taken  early.  When  the  right  hon.  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  brought 
forward  his  proposition  on  this  subject,  he 
had  understood  bim  exactly  in  the  way 
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he  had  this  eTeniDi^  explained  himself. 
He  had  understood  the  measare  as  one  of 
hostility  against  America,  and  not  as  in- 
tended to  im prove  the  finances  of  this 
country,  and  he  was  glad  to  hear  it  now 
admitted  by  the  hon.  gentleman  who 
spoke  last,  and  it  was  a  wise  policy  in 
that  point  of  view.  Such  had  not  been 
the  arguments  with  which  it  wasociginally 
opposed,  nor  was  such  admission  agreeable 
to  the  theories  advanced  in  books,  that  we 
ought  to  procure  the  raw  material  wher- 
ever it  was  to  be  had,  at  the  cheapest  rate, 
without  considering  what  advantage  our 
purchasing  from  them  might  confer  on 
our  enemies:  his  only  objection  to  the 
original  measure  was,  the  retention  of 
power  in  the  Board  of  Trade  with  respect 
to  the  granting  of  licences,  and  something 
of  this  applied  to  the  modified  plan  of  his 
right  hon.  friend.  A  power  was  left, 
which  being  exercised  at  any  time, 
would  ruin  all  the  speculations  of  those 
who  had  proceeded  to  trade  in  colonial 
cottons,  on  the  faith  of  the  declared  in- 
tention of  government.  He  agreed  with 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  that  the  blockade 
was  the  roost  fair,  open,  and  manly  sys- 
tem. Btt  the  hon.  gentleinan  who  spoke 
hist  had  truly  stated,  that  it  was  not  so 
completely  notified  to  ftweigners  as  it 
onght'  to  be,  in  order  to  accomplish  its 
object.  It  left  several  distinctly  cotton 
ports  open,  and  it  was  still  more  imperfect, 
as  naval  or  military  purposes  might  at  any 
time  caM  off  the  blockading  force,  and 
•end  it  upon  an  expedition  at  the  will  of 
the  commanding  officer.  If  such  an  event 
took  place,  the  sodden  inflox  of  cotton 
from  the  liberated  port8»  where  it  bad 
been  long  amassing,  would  be  destnietive 
to  aH  speculations  on  the  belief  that  it 
would  be  obstructed  from  finding  its  way 
to  Europe.  Any  subsidiary  measure 
would  also  in  part  be  liable  to  the  same 
objection.  A  sudden  restoration  of  peace 
would  inundate  the  market  with  goods,  the 
absence  of  which  had  been  calculated 
nponj  and  overthrow  all  distlint  specula*- 
tions.  In  his  opinioo,  therefiire,  any 
measure  of  this  sort  now  resorted  to, 
ought  not  to  be  made  contingent  on  peace. 
To  prolong  restraints  on  their  commerce, 
would  be  wise  and  advisable,  since  in  this 
war  it  was  unir ersally  acknowledged  that 
America  was  the  aggressor.  We  must 
then  pursue  our  measure  with  vigour  and 
certainty— with  vigour,  that  the  annoyance 
to  the  enemy  might  be  felt;  and  with 
certainty^  that  we  might  pluck  from  an 


offensive  proceeding  of  our  foes  the  means 
of  augmenting  our  internal  prosperity. 
He  hoped  the  right  hon.  gentleman  would 
lose  no  time  in  bringing  the  measure  for- 
ward and  establishing  the  principle. 

Mr.  PhiUifiswi^,  the  inducement  already 
held  out  to  our  colonies  to  caltiTste  cot- 
ton  amounted  to  about  50  or  60  per  cent ; 
if  this  was  not  an  inducement,  why  ahooltl 
we  hold  out  to  them  any  farther  indoce- 
ment,  or  urge  them  to  it  by  artificial 
means?  The  immediate  effect  would  be  to 
raise  cottons  above  their  present  high  price, 
and  the  ultimate  consequence  wonid  be,  the 
introduction  of  a  great  quantity  of  low 
priced  cotton  into  other  countries^  from 
which  England  would,  be  excluded  ;  and, 
of  course,  her  manufactures  in  retam 
would  be  excluded  from  er^ry  foreign 
market.  The  East  Indies,  there  was  little 
doubt,  would  be  able  in  time  to  sopply 
this  country  with  every  sort  of  cotton  ;  bet 
this  must  be  done  gradually,  and  not  by 
any  sadden  or  artificial  impulse. 

Mr.  Marryau  contended  strongly  to 
favour  of  the  policy  of  encouragmg  the 
import  of  cotton  from  our  own  colonies 
and  those  of  our  allies,  rather  than  from 
America,  with  whom  we  were  at  war, 
and  who  had  already  superseded  both  the 
cotton  and  tobacco  of  the  West  India 
islands.  Four -fifths  of  the  cotton  im- 
ported into  tlMs  country  had  been  of  late 
the  produce  of  America.  He  could  not 
concur  with  the  hon.  gentleman  who  spoke 
last*  that  there  was  any  danger  of  the  con- 
tinent being  supplied  with  cotton  mano- 
factures  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  we  could 
furnish  them,  if  we  were  to  interdict  the 
import  from  America.  He  considered 
some  measure  of  this  description  alike  die* 
tat^d  by  our  colonial  interesu,  and  the 
spirit  of  our  navigation  laws* 

Mr.  Foster  observed,  that  the  hostility 
of  the  American  soveniment  had  been  al« 
ways  evinced  anth exercised  by  restriction 
upon  the  commerce  of  this  country.  The 
spirit,  he  conceived,  ought  to  be  retorted 
upon  them,  and  it  should  be  made  manifest 
to  the  world,  that  Great  Britain  woold 
never  shrink  from  meeting  her  enemy  npon 
his  own  ground.  He  agreed  with  a  right 
hon.  gentleman  that  it  would  be  expe- 
dient to  adopt  some  legislative  provtsioa 
for  the  purpose  of  meeting  those  of 
America,  and  providinff  a  point  for  fotore 
negociation.  He  was  nappy  to  perceive 
and  congratulate  the  general  feeling  which 
pervaded  the  House  upon  the  political  part 
of  the  qnestioo* 
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Sir  Robert  Peel  Ihought  the  House  ooght 
not  to  forget  that  cotton  was  one  of 
the  most  important  articles  of  the  mana- 
facturing  trade  of  this  country.  It  was 
an  article  that  gave  employment  to  many 
thousands  of  the  poorer  classes,  and  qua- 
drupled its  own  value  in  thecourse  of  those 
operations  which  it  underwent.  While 
the  intercourse  with  America  remained 
unimpeded,  no  evil  was  felt,  the  labouring 
orders  found  sufficient  occupation,  and  the 
supply  in  America  conformed  itself  to  the 
demand  in  this  country.  He  was  afraid 
that  his  right  hon.  friend  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  had  been  surrounded 
by  interested  persons.  He  wished  it  was 
in  his  power  to  produce  a  letter  which  he 
had  lately  seen,  and  by  which  it  appeared 
that  the  recent  rise  in' the  price  of  cotton 
had  been  occasioned  by  the  very  extensive 
speculation  of  a  gentleman  at  Liverpool 
(Mr.  Gladstane)  not  unknown  to  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  on  the  floor  (Mr.  Canning). 
It  should  be  remembered  that  we  had  al- 
ready experienced  the  advantages  accru* 
ing  to  the  landed  and  general  interest  of 
the  country,  in  being  able  to  pay  our  sol- 
diers abroad  by  the  exportation  of  cotton 
goods.  The  House  should  take  care  lest 
in  legislating  against  an  enemy,  they 
legislated  for  the  interests  of  a  rivah 

Sir  W,  Curtis  was  perfectly  clear,  that  if 
encouragement  was  given  to  our  own 
colonies,  to  our  allies,  and  to  our  East 
India  possessions,  we  need  fear  no  want  of 
cotton  for  our  manufactures.  There  was 
plenty  in  the  country  for  the  consumption 
of  one  year,  and  long  before  that  expired, 
if  we  acted  wisely,  we  might  have  enough 
lor  all  future  purposes.  He  had  seen  as 
fine  cottons  from  the  isle  of  Bourbon  as  the 
Lea  cotton  of  America.  We  therefore 
not  only  had  sufficient,  but  of  the  best 
quality,  without  providing  our  enemies 
with  the  sinews  of  war.  He  would  never 
consent  to  encourage  the  enemies  of  Great 
Britain.  The  Americans  were  our  deter- 
mined enemies,  and  they  should  always 
find  one  in  him. 

Mr.  H.  Thornton  was  of  opinion  that  if 
the  present  measure' were  adopted  with  a 
▼iew  of  encouraging  the  cultivation  of 
cotton  in  our  colonies,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  aid  its  operation  by  other  subsidiary 
measures. 

Mr.  LoKklla  was  afraid  that  if  we  did 
not  take  the  American  cottons,  other  na- 
tions would,  and  injure  us  in  our  manufac- 
tures. He  desired  to  know  if  the  rt.  hon. 
gent,  had  abandoned  his  former  proposition  ? 


The  Chancellor  qfthe  Exchequer,  in  reply 
to  what  had  been  suggested  and  in* 
quired  in  thecourse  of  the  debate,  begged 
to  state,  that  he  had  not  said  his  mind 
was  decided  as  to  the  expediency  of  re* 
commending  to  parliament  some  measure 
for  the  total  exclusion  of  American 
produce  from  the  ports  of  this  country. 
This,  however,  would  be  the  subject  of 
future  consideration.  The  measure  imme« 
diately  before  the  House  certainly  was  not 
founded  upon  any  financial  speculatioD» 
and  therefore  naturally  divided  itself  into 
the  two  branches  of  commercial  policy 
and  political  expediency.  The  former 
had  already  been  sufficiently  discussed* 
and  as  to  the  circumstances  mentioned 
by  the  hon.  gentleman  of  licences  having 
been  issued  in  which  the  blockaded  porta 
of  America  were  not  excepted,  some  few 
had  been  so  granted  in  consequence  of  the 
temporary  absence  of  a  noble  lord  at  the 
Board  of  Trade,  occasioned  by  a  domestic 
misfortune.  He  did  not  know  any  thing 
of  vessels  having  subsequently  arrived  in 
the  ports  of  this  country  laden  with  cotton 
and  tobacco,  but  if  the  fact  were  so,  they 
must  have  sailed  previous  to  the  prohibit 
tion.  With  respect  to  what  had  been 
stated  by  the  hon.  gentleman  aa  to  the 
nature  of  the  blockade  instituted  on  the 
coast  of  America,  which  the  hon.  gentle* 
man  described  as  not  being  sr  geographical 
blockade,  it  was  to  be  remembered,  that 
as  America  had  never  concarred  in  the 
new  principles  proclaimed  by  France, 
which  were  denominated  the  Continental 
System,  the  government  of  this  country 
was  not  justified  in  any  view  of  the  law 
of  nations  in  declaring  any  part  of  the 
American  coast  to  be  m  a  state  of  block- 
ade unless  actually  and  truly  in  that  condi- 
tion. The  commanders  on  that  station  had 
been  instructed  to  enforce  strictly  local 
blockades  to  the  south  of  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  Ganiiti^  explained,  that  he  had 
never  declared  or  insinuated  any  right  on 
the  part  of  this  country  to  apply  to 
America  the  novel  principles  of  blockade 
which  had  grown  out  of  the  new  maritime 
policy  introduced  and  acted  upon  by 
France.  'All  he  had  said  was,  that  we 
ought  to  accompany  the  actual  blockade 
by  additional  and  subsidiary  annoyances 
upon  the  resources  and  belligerent  means 
of  America. 

Alderman  AtJdm  recommended  an  en- 
tire suspension  of  intercourse  with  America, 

The  Petition  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table: 
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Papebs  relating  to  the  Renewal  of  the  East  India  Company's 

Charteb. — Ordered  to  be  printed  March  U,  1813. 


Lettir  from  the  right  bon.  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Commissioners 
for  the  AfTatrs  of  India  to  the  Chair- 
man and  Deputy  Chairman  of  the 
East  India  Company,  dated  India 
Board,  24th  December,  1812. 

Gentlemen; — ^The  conferences  held  at 
ibis  board  with  the  committee  of  corres- 
pondence, having  had  for  their  object  the 
most  unreserved  and  candid  discussions 
upon  points  of  the  greatest  importance, 
tvith  respect  to  the  renewal  of  the  East 
India  Company's  charter,  and  it  having 
been  understood  that  no  further  steps 
should  be  talcen  upon  the  subject  until  a 
communication  was  made  by  me,  in  an  of- 
ficial shape,  to  the  court  of  directors,  it 
was  not  without  some  surprise  that  the 
copy  of  their  resolution  of  the  )8th  in- 
stant was  received  by  bis  Majesty's  go- 
vernment, because  that  resolution,  adopted 
under  such  circumstances,  appeared  to 
them  to  have  for  its  object  an  abrupt  ter- 
mination to  all  discussioQ. 

They  cannot,  however,  consider  it  the 
less  incumbent  upon  them,  through  you, 
as  the  proper  official  channel,  to  bring  be- 
fore the  court  of  directors  the  principles 
upon  which  the  opinions  I  have  to  apprize 
yoa  have  been  formed,  in  order  to  present 
to  the  proprietors  and  the  public  a  correct 
view  of  a  subject  to  which  so  much  im- 
portance is  atuu;hed. 

I  shall,  therefore,  convey  to  you  the 
sentiments  of  his  Majesty's  government 
precisely  in  the  terms  I  should  have  done 
if  no  intimation  had  been  made  of  the  re- 
solotioo  of  the  court  of  directors  of  the 
I8th  instant ;  and  with  that  object  I  pro- 
feed  to  inform  you,  that  with  regara  to 
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those  poitits  to  which  the  attention  of  thif 
committee  of  correspondence  has  been 
chiefly  directed  at  the  conferences  held 
at  this  board,  the  principle  uniformly 
maintained  as  the  basis  of  any  arrange* 
ment  for  the  renewal  of  the  East  India 
Company's  charter,  viz.  that  the  mer* 
chants  of  this  country  have  a  substantial 
claim  to  as  much  liberty  of  trade  as  they 
can  enjoy,  without  injury  to  other  im- 
portant national  interesu^  cannot  be  de- 
parted from. 

It  was  in  the  hope  that  the  opening  of 
the  export  trade  with  India  to  the  mer- 
chants of  the  city  of  London  and  of  the 
out-ports,  whilst  the  import  was  confined 
to  the  port  of  London,  might  not  be  found 
inconsistent  with  this  principle,  that  ft 
disposition  was  felt  by  the  government  to 
propose  an  arrangement  to  that  effect. 

In  consequence,  however,  of  the  pro- 
mulgation of  such  an  intention,  several 
persons  interested  in  the  commerce  of  the 
outports  represented  in  the  strongest  terini, 
that  the  proposed  limitation  of  the  import 
trade  from  India,  rendered  the  extension 
of  the  export  of  no  value  to  them;  and 
they  declared  themselves  prepared  to 
maintain  that  this  limitation  was  not  called 
for  by  any  adequate  motive  of  public  in- 
terest* * 

They  urged  their  claim  to  an  equal 
participation  in  the  general  trade  to  India, 
and  their  conviction,  that  the  ground  upon 
which  the  exclusion  In  favour  of  the  port 
of  London  was  defended,  viz.  the  addi- 
tional danger  of  smuggling,  could  not  b% 
supported ;  and  they  were  satisfied  that 
the  alleged  danger  might  be  obviated  by 
revenue  regulations.  They  also  entered 
largely  into  tha  subject  of  tliia  ChiAa  ln4% 
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contending  strenuoasly  agaiifst  ttte  rA* 
newal  of  the  Company's  exclusife  charter, 
and  stated  their  reasons  for  belieTing,  that 
measures  might  be  adopted  by  which  thai 


Pifer3  rekUmg  to  the  Bauwat  [t9 

ek^eCMt^  in  lime  of  peace,  afibrd  faciB* 
Cies  and  inducements  for  smuggling  which 
do  not  occur  elsewhero  to  the  same  ex* 
tent|  on  accpunt  of  the  clandestine  traffic 


trade  eould  be  open,  wiihou|  injury  to  the    already  established,  and  the  ready  coib- 


retenne;  arid  #itboat  bazlirding  tke  4dn- 
tinuaiTce  of  the  intercourse  with  the  em- 
peror of  China's  dominions. 

The  importance  attached  to  tbele  re- 
presentations induced  his  Majesty's  go- 
Ternment  to  revise  the  arrangement  which 
kad  been  in  contemplation,  and  aUbooch 
they  did  not  see  cause,  under  all  the  cir- 
cumstances bearing  upon  this  question,  to 
alter  the  opihioa  tbey  bad  Entertained  of 
the  propriety  of  continuing  the  existing 
restnctions  u^on  Chfc  conitiiercid  ihte^- 
jcourse  with  China,  and  of  preserving  to 
the  Company  the  monopoly  of  the  tea 
Ira'de,  they  nevertheless  felt  that  the  mer- 
chants belonging  to  the,  out-ports  had  esta- 
blished a  claim  against  an  absolutie  restric- 
iioti  of  the  import  tr&de  to  the  port  of 
London. 

Under  Ihis  impression  T  addressed  my 
letter  to  you  oh  the  27th  of  April  ultimo. 

The  observations  made  by  ihe  com- 
mittee of  correspondence,  in  their  reply  of 
the  2Dth  of  Ihe  same  month,  did  not  fail 
to  engage  the  serious  attention  of  his  Ma- 
|e8ty's  government ;  but  after  (he  best 
examination  of  those  o1)8ervatiohs,  aided 

})y  all  the  information  they  have  Ootaihod 
irom  the  boards  of  customs  and  excise, 
Ihey  are  not  enabled  to  concur  in  Che  opi- 
liioii,  that  the  proposed  extensioh  of  tha 
import  trade  from  tiidfa  would  be  prodoc-. 
Cve  of  any  great  increase  of  smuggling, 

Snd  certainly  not  to  the  extent  stated  by 
^e  coiift  of  directors.  ' 

,  It  is  conceived,  that  the  apprehensions 
(Entertained  on  Ihis  account  might  be  ob- 
viated by  various  regulations,  such  as  con- 
fining the  trade  to  those  ports  #hich  are, 
or  may  be,  so  circumstanced  as  to  afford 
security  to  the  doe  collection  of  the  re- 
Venue,  by  the  limitation  of  il  to  vessels  of 
Tour  hundred  tons  burthen ;  by  isttaching 
thlB  forfet^n^e  of  the  ship  and  cargo  to  the 
discovery  of  any  illicit  articles  on  board  ; 
fey  an  extension  of  the  Manifest  Act ;  by 
regulations  for  checking  the  pracUce  of 
tmaggting  In  the  ships  of  ihe  Company ; 
M  vreTl  as  by  other  provisions  too  mihute' 
to  be  entered  into  at  present,  but  Which 
will  of  course-be  attended  to  in  discussing 
the  details  of  the  subject 

I  am  persuaded  it  will  not  escape  your 
^bterralion,  that  froHk  dbvious  considera- 
ttona  the  English  chaonel  must  at  aU  tifaei,. 


mubictftlon  With  the  op|lo9itk  skAroh 

But  with  respect  to  the  whole  of  tbii 
part  of  the  questiqp,  it  is  impossible  to 
losi  si^t  of  the  deep  interest  which  the 
government  must  feel  in  the  prevention  of 
smuggling.  The  interests  of  the  Com- 
pany are  no  doubt  involved  in  it,  hot 
those  of  the  government  are  still  more 
concerned ;  and  it  cannot  be  supposed 
that  th^y  would  bring  forward  any  propo- 
sition which  appeared  to  them  likely  to 
endanger  ^  revenue  of  fVom  3  to  4  mil- 
lions, or  that,  if  a  defalcation  should  un- 
expectedly arise,  they  would  not  tmme- 
diatifly  ttike  nfeasUres  A>r  applying  a  re- 
medy. The  Company  have  therefore  an 
ample  ground  of  cfonfidenoe,  not  only  in 
the  disposition  of  government,  but  in  their 
efieduil  co-operation  on  the#e  pomtsoa 
which  the  court  of  directors  appear  to  feel 
the  greatest  anxiety,  and  on  which  they 
urged  their  strongest  objections  to  the  pro- 
posed  arrangement. 

The  several  articles  which  fnay  be  in- 
ported  frbm  the  countries  within  the  limitl 
of  (he  Company's  charter,  and  which  are 
ch^rg^d  wkh  an  ad  valorem  duty,  aHboogft, 
With  the  excefttion  of  tea,  they  b^ar  aVety 
small  proportion  to  the  Whole  of  the  re- 
venue collected  ftorh  the  trade  frtta  Ifidis 
a'hd  Chiqis,  ai^e  nevertheless  of  sufficient 
ibaportahce  to  demand  the  attehtioc  of  |^ 
vernth^ht,  as  thfe  question  may  afiect  tfal 
iriterests  oF  the  Eas^  India  Company,  at 
well  aa  thosfe  of  the  nubile  revenue. 

With  this  view,  ?i  will  be  nereisary  to 
consider,  whether,  with  respect  to  some  of 
theni,  a  rated  duty  might  trot  be  subitita* 
ted ;  and  whether  regulations  may  not  bt 
made  for  the  security  of  the  duty,  adva- 
toretn,  on  those  anlcfes  Whltth  shall  couti* 
Ode  to  be  so  changed,  And  which  at  da 
saitie  time  fthall  prevetac  th)c!lr  Being  por* 
ehased  at  a  price  likely  lb  onertite  iojo* 
riously  to  iht  manufacturers  or  thh  coQd^ 
try. 

The  justice  bf  the  observatfbria  fesped* 
ing  the  additional  i^umber  of  Soropeatf 
that  would  fihd  their  way  to  Ibdla  in  eon* 
^e^uence  of  the  extensibn  of  the  trsifo 
must  be  admitted  to  a  certain  e'kient ;  M 
it  is  obvious  thit  this  danger  Would  ari« 
froih  the  extehsion  of  the  export  trade  to 
Indiai,  and  would  scarcely  bb  lessened  ^ 
totL^iiikg  the  impott  trade  to  tbfi  port  v 


XiOjddotb  Erexy  JAdiyjdQal  dofiog  biy  re- 
slden^o  in  lodia  w(u4d  of  cpur^ebesubj^a 
io  ibe  e^istpjg  negu^tipn^  of  l^i^  JbDPjtl  go- 
TernoaeDU. 

The  fiiuatioi^  of  J^tcars,  who  fire  occa- 


Mai^  li^  |^|3. 
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tionally  eipployed  io  the  nfivig«Uoq  of 
ships  frotQ  Iliidia  ^  this  couotry,  would 
^efoaod  th^  buinape  iouerpositiop  0/  liie 
kgislgtur^ ;  aod  there  ca^  he  no  d9uht 
ihat  eflectu9jt  prorinipn  for  their  nv^inte- 
Qance  fvhile  in  EogUnd,  aqd  fpir  i^h^if  r/e- 
^uro  to  Indifi,  i^lll  be  made. 

Having   gone    through  the    principal 

tointf  if  ym\f:\i  our  recent  confer.encQs 
ave  related*  it  may  be  proper  for  in^e  tp 
apprise  you«  that  h\^  Majf sty't  gpve;*!!' 
fnent  ar^  pf  opinion,  that  the  eatabljab- 
ment  of  filing's  troop«>  which  may  be  re- 
quisite for  ihf  preservation  0/  the  peace 
jiod  Kcurity  of  the  British  po/^sessioqs  ip 
Indiai  qiiist'  depend  upon  circnmstanpes 
tbat  it  would  |)e  difficult  to  anticipate ; 
but  as  the  financial  situation  of  the  Cops- 
pany  may  render  it  nepensary  that  the 
pumbers  to  be  maintained  at  their  charg,e 
phould  be  limited,  ih^xt  can  be  no  objec- 
tion to  propose  to  jparliament  to  ^>ecify 
ahat  number  by  legislative  enactment. 

I  have  thus  endeavoured  to  bring  the 
fientimeota  of  bis  Majesty's  government 
l)efore  you,  with  the  sam^  candour  that 
bas  be^n  evinced  in  our  recent  discussions; 
and  I  can  venture  confidently  to  assure 
.^oQ,  tbat  my  colleagues,  as  well  as  myself, 
are  most  anxious  to  promote  such  an  ad- 
justment between  the  Dublic  and  the  court 
of  proprietors  as  may  ne  satisfactory  to  all 
parties. 

The  expediency  of  adhering  to  that  sys- 
tem by  which  the  government  of  India 
Jbas  been  administered  through  the  inter- 
Teotion  of  ibe  Company  is.  strongly  fdt 
}>j  \i\%  Majesty's  government ;  but  it  must 
not  be  supposed  that  there  are  no  limits 
,to  that  expediency,  or  that  there  are  no 
^advantages  which  might  result  from  a  dif- 
ferent course. 

It  is  for  the  court  of  proprietors  to  de- 
.cide,  whether  their  own  interests,  as 
well  as  those  of  the  numerous  persons 
depending  upon  tbem  both  at  b^me  and 
abroad,  can  best  be  preserved  by  their  re- 
jection of,  or  acquiescence  in,  those  condi- 
tions, upon  which  alone,  consistent  with 
their  public  duty,  Jiis  Majesty's  govern* 
9ieiit  can  submit  a  proposition  to  parlia- 
jnent  for  the  renewal  of  the  charter. 

Vob«  geptlenven,  oMOit  Jbe  aware,  tbat 
from  iu  approacbing  expiration,  provision 

jpyoit  ba  sMdoy.ivMAitBi  ddao  ftc  Ibe  fu- 


ture gp^ftmmeia  9/  India  >  ^Ad  M\  Jtuf 

royal  bighness  ^h^  Prince  Regent,  in  h\$ 
^eecb  at  tlue  opening  of  the  pr? sen^  ses* 
4ion,  ha9  callep  jupon  parliament  to  makp 
such  provision.     I  have  the  honour  tp  be« 


At  a  Secret  Court  of  Directors,  h/^Xd  tha 
3(Hfa  Deceinber  ItflH. 

Letter  to  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Comipi^ipners.  in  reply  ip  his.lprdsbip'f 
letter  pf  the  Sitb  inntant,  was  re^ad  ao^ 
unanimously  apjprpTed. 

East  India  ^ous^ 

^Othpec.  iai2. 

My  lord  I  yre  wer^  b()"Qured  on  tba 
25th  instant  with  the  letter  which  your 
jprdi^hip  w^  plea^sed  to  address  ^o  us  on 
the  precedii\£r  d^y,  9^  ^j^y%  hid  it  before 
the  court  of  airectora. 

We  are  inatructed  by  the  court  to  ac* 
quaint  yopr  lordship,  that  a  geneijil  coorl 
of  proprietors  pf  Ea^t  Indi;i  atock  has  been 
summoned,  fpr  the  special  purpose  of  tak* 
ing  into  consideration  U>e  important  sub- 
jects treated  of  in  your  lordship's  letter; 
and  we  shall  Ipse  no  iin\e  in  submitting  to 
your  lordship  the  result  of  the  delibera- 
tions  at  that  meeting. 

In  reference  to  the  ^rst  paragraph  pf 
your  lordship's  letter,  in  which  the  reso* 
lution  passed .  by  the  court  on  tbe  iiith 
instant  is  stated  to  have  caused  some 'sur- 
prise to  his  Majesty's  government,  as  ap* 
peering  to  have  tor  its  object  an  abruot  ter« 
mi  nation  to  all  discussion,  we  are  desired 
by  the  court  of  directors  respectfully  10 
oner  the  following  explanation. 

Your  lordship  is  aware,  that  at  the- com- 
mencement of  the  recent  conftreocea  op 
the  subject  of  tbe  renewal  of  the  Com- 
pany's  charter,  it  was  agreed  between 
youcjordship  and  the  deputation  from  tbe 
court,  tbat  no  minutes  should  be  taken  of 
what  passed  in  conversation;  accordingly 
no  particular  communication  was  niada 
prior  to  the  receiptof  your  lordship's  letter 
of  the  2^th  instant,  of  tlie  result  of  these 
conferences ;  but  an  earnest  desire  having 
been  expressed  by  those  gentlejnen  in  the 
direction,  who  are  not  members  of  the 
committee  of  correspondence,  to  be  in* 
formed  whether  the  di^erences  of  opinion 
formerly  known  to  exist  on  some  import- 
ant poinu  between  bis  Mi\jeaty's  govern- 
ment and  tbe  court  were  in  a  tra'n  of  re* 
conciliation,  and  tbe  general  answer  which 
we  thought  onrselyes  boond  in  duty  to 
give  not  having  tended  to  affurd^them  tbe 

aatiiftc^jpa  Ihey  fny»aptad»  ti>«y  dcMied  it 
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proper  that  the  sense  of  the  court  respect* 
ing  the  qaestion  of  the  out-ports  should 
be  formally  notified  to  your  lordship*  and 
in  consequence  of  the  unanimous  resolution 
of  the  I8ih  was  transmitted. 

Had  the  court  perceived  that  that  pro- 
ceeding admitted  of  the   interpretation 
which  has  been  put  upon  it  by  bis  Majes- 
ty's government,  they  would  assuredly 
haive  taken  pains  more  effectually  to  guard 
against  so  great  a  misconception  of  the 
yeal  intention,  which  was  no  other  than  to 
nark  their  adherence  to  the  opinions  they 
have  uniformly  entertained  on  the  disput- 
ed question,  of  extending  the  import  trade 
from  India  to  the  out-ports  of  this  king- 
dom, which  had  formed  the  principal  sub* 
ject  of  discussion  between  the  members  of 
bis  Majesty's  government  and  the  com- 
mittee of  correspondence.    It  was  cer- 
tainly desirable  for  the  members  of  that 
deputed  committee,  and  it  was  thought 
that  it  might  not  be  unacceptable  to  your 
lordship,  to  know  that    the    sentiments 
which  they  had  expressed  in  the  course  of 
discussion  were  sanctioned  by  the  unani- 
mous concurrence  of  the  body  by  whom 
they  were  delegated.  The  mode  in  which 
the  resolution  was  adopted  was  conform- 
mble  to  the  usage  of  the  court  of  directors 
ion  solemn  occasions,  namely,  after  a  re- 
port  from  a   committee  of    the  whole 
courts  which  always  requires  signatures, 
and  which  hi  the  present  instance  was 
Subscribed  by  every  director. 

We  trust,  my  ioril,  that  this  explanation 
of  the  measure  alluded  to  will  prove  satis- 
factory to  your  lordship  and  the  other 
members  of  his  Majest3*'s  government, 
and  while  we  return  our  sincere  acknow- 
ledgments for  the  attention  with  which 
our  representations  have  been  listened  to, 
in  the  various  interviews  with  which  we 
have  been  honoured  by  your  lordship  and 
bis  Majesty's  ministers  who  attended,  we 
hope,  at  the  same  time,  to  stand  perfectly 
acquitted  of  any  design,  either  to  prevent 
or  embarrass  a  full  and  deliberate  discus- 
sion of  the  great  interests  at  stake. 

It  is  matter  of  deep  concern  to  us  to  find 
that  his  Majesty's  ministers  seem  still  to 
adhere  to  the  principle  of  opening  the 
out-ports  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  the 
importation  of  commodities  from  India. 
We  have  already,  in  our  letters  of  the 
35th  and  29th  of  April  last,  fully  stated 
the  dangers  that  must  result  to  the  Com- 
pany from  so  great  an  enlargement  of  the 
'  privilege  lu  £astern  commerce  to  British 
SBercfaaati*    We  presome  to  think  our 


objections  to  that  enlargement  have  not 
been,  adequately  answered,  and  we  have  to 
express  the  concern  felt  by  the  court,  that 
no  communication  has  yet  been  made  to 
them  ;  of  those  representations  which  first 
led  his  Majesty's  ministers  to  entertain, 
and  which  induce  them  still  to  adhere  to 
the  opinion,  that  the  public  interest  will 
be  best  consulted  by  not  confining  the 
import  trade  from  the  East  Indies  to  the 
port  of  London.    It  would  occasion  much 
satisfaction   to  the*  court  should  each  a 
communication  have  the  efiisct  of  obviating 
their  objections, even  in  part,  to  a  measure, 
which  the  most  imperative  considerationa 
alone  could  have  influenced  them  to  op- 
pose ;  and  were  it  unfortunately  to  fail  in 
producing  this  effect,  it  is  nevertheless  de- 
sirable that  the  court  of  directors  shall 
have  an  opportunity    of   renewing    the 
question  with  all  the  intelligence  that  can 
be  brought  to  bear  upon  it.     Your  lord- 
ship has,  indeed,  been  pleased  to  ftivour 
us  with  a  brief  summary  of  kome  of  the 
arguments  used  by  the  merchants  on  this 
subject.    Arguments,  we  must  own,  not  iq 
the  least  convincing  to  us  ;  and  we  assoro 
ourselves  that  in  adverting  to  them  your 
lordship  does  not  mean  that  tho  Company 
should  be  concluded,  or  their  fate  deter* 
mined,  by  what  those  who  oppose  their 
interests  choose  to  advance,  although  their 
representations  appear  to  have  so  far  in- 
fluenced his  Majesty's  ministers  as  to  lead 
them  to  think  that  the  merchants  "  have  a 
claim  to  as  much  Itberty  of  trade  as  they 
can  enjoy,  without  injury  to  other  im- 
portant national  interests."    In  those  in- 
terests, we   may  presume,  are  compre* 
bended  both  the  consideration  of  the  public 
revenue,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  £a5t 
India  Company.    But  what  that  extent  of 
trade  is,  "  which  can  be  granted  with 
safety  to  those  interests,"  is  still  a  ques- 
tion undetermined.     We  confess,  that  the 
regulations  contemplated  by  his  Majesty's 
ministers,  so  far  as  your  lordship  has  been 
pleased  to   explain  them  to    us,  appear 
by  no  means  calculated  to  remove  our 
fears. 

The  comparative  interest  which  the 
public  and  the  Company  have  in  pre- 
venting the  smuggling  of  tea  was  de- 
scribed in  our  letter  of  the  2yth  of  April ; 
and  though  it  be  true,  as  your  lordship 
observes,  that  the  state  of  the  public  in 
this  concern  is  numerically  greater  than 
that  of  the  Company,  yet  the  importance 
of  the  Company's  inferior  stake  is  to  them 
infinitely  greater  than  would  be  to  th« 
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pablic  the  importance  of  the  loss  the  re. 
^enue  might  sustain  :  because^  as  niatters 
now  stand,  the  Company  baye  no  certain 
dependence    but   the  China    trade    for 
resources  essential  to  their  subsistence. 
We  do  not  the  least  question  that  his  Ma* 
jesty's  ministers  would  be  thoroughly  dis- 
posed to  frame  additional  regulations  to 
prevent  smuggling  tea,  should  those  now 
in  contemplation  oe  tried,  and  be  found 
insufficient.     But,  besides  that  we  ex- 
tremely distrust  the  practicability  of  pre* 
Tenting  smuggling  to  a  large  extent,  where 
the  temptations  would  foe  so  great,  we  must 
entreat  your  lordship  and  his  Majesty's 
ministers  seriously  to  consider,  what  would 
foe  the  situation  of  the  Company  if  they 
obtained  a  charter  upon  no  better  terms 
than  those  now  proposed,  and  upon  trial 
it  should  be  found  that  their  commercial 
income  failed,  and    that  thetr  dividend 
should  be  unprovided  for  or  lowered ;  their 
stock  would  immediately  fall ;  their  credit 
would  be  diminished ;    the  currency  of 
4heir  affairs,  in  their  payments  particularly, 
would  be  impeded ;    general  alarm  and 
dissatisfaction  in  all  parties  connected  with 
this  great  establishment  would  be  felt; 
and  there  would  he  a  necessity  for  going 
to  parliament  again,  when  evils  great,  per- 
fosps  irretrievable,  would  have  been  expe- 
rienced.    It  is  the  duty  of  the  executive 
foody  of  the  Company  to  carry  their  views 
forward  io  such  contmgencies,  and  to  seek 
provision  against  them  :  and  we  most  beg 
leave  to  add,  that   whaterer  rights  the 
merchants  may  claim,  or  the  nation  be 
pleased  to  bestow  on  them,  it  cannot  be 
equitable  to    make  concessions  to  them 
which  should  destroy  the  Company  who 
acquired  the  Indian  empire,  and  who  are 
as  much  the  owners  of  the  chief  seats  of 
European  trade  in  that  empire  as  they  are 
of  their  freeholds  in  London. 

With  respect  to  the  resort  of  Europeans 
to  India,  if  we  do  not  misunderstand  the 
scope  of  your  lordship's  observation,  it 
seems  to  imply  that  their  numbers  might 
foe  to  proportion  to  the  export  trade  from 
this  country.  If  indeed  they  were  to  be 
regulated  by  this  sMe  our  apprehensions 
would  be  the  less ;  but  vre  have  no  diffi  • 
culty  in  acknowledging,  that  in  addition 
to  all  our  other  arguments  against  admit- 
ting importations  to  the  oot*ports,  we  think 
that  the  grantiOjg  of  this  privilege  would 
increase  the  spirit  of  rash  speculation  from 
Orea*  Briuin  and  Ireland,  and  thereby  the 
Boliftber  of  wiventurera  in  search  of  for* 
Aune  in  India ;  for  ii  if  to  be  remembered. 
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that  those  adventurers '  would  naturally 
seek  for  new  establishments,  even  out  of 
the  Company's  territories,  and  there  en- 
deavour to  acquire  real  property. 

But,  my  lord,  this  is  only  one  of  many* 
points  which  require  particular  regula- 
tions ;  and  at  the  stage  at  which  we  are 
now  arrived  in  the  negoctation  we  cannot 
but  state  to  your  lordship  the  anxious 
wish  of  the  court  to  be  made  acquainted 
with  the  whole  plan  which  his  Majesty's 
government  may  have  it  in  contemplation 
to  recommend  to  parliament  for  a  renewal 
of  the  East  India  Company's  charter^  in- 
cluding such  amendments  in  the  system  of 
the  Company's  territorial  government  ami 
administration  as  past  experience  may 
have  indicated ;  the  regulations  deemed 
necessary  for  promoting  the  discipline  and 
efficiency  of  the  Indian  army ;  the  amount 
of  force  which  his  Majesty  may  be  em- 
powered to  maintain  in  India  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  the  Company,  and  the  provisions 
that  may  be  thought  requisite  for  settling 
the  relative  powers  of  the  board  of  com- 
missioners and  the  court  of  directors. 
Though  these  topics  were  specifically 
mentioned  in  the  letters  from  lord  Melville 
to  the  chairs  of  the  3(Hh  September  1808, 
and  the  21st  of  March  1812,  the  court 
are  still,  in  great  measure,  uninformed  of 
the  arrangements  in  regard  to  them,' which 
his  Majesty's  government  may  have  in 
view  to  propose;  and  we  entreat  also, 
that  your  lordship  will  enable  us  to  lay 
before  the  court  of  directors,  and  ulti- 
mately the  proprietors,  in  any  shape  t(iat 
you  may  judge  (it,  the  information,  addi- 
tional to  that  of  the  merchants  already  so- 
licited, on  which  the  determination  of  his 
Majesty's  ministers  rests,  as  to  the  exten- 
sion of  the  trade  to  the  out- ports,  and  their 
intentions  upon  the  other  parts  of  the 
arrangement  to  which  we  have  now  ad- 
verted. 

The  requests  we  now  make  appear  to  us 
the  more  reasonable,  from  the  weighty 
intimation  conveyed  in  the  concluding 
part  of  your  lordship's  letter.  It  brings 
into  view,  (to  repeat  an  expression  used  in 
our  letter  of  the  l5th  April,)  "  questions 
of  the  last  importance  to  the  safety  of  the 
British  empire  in  India,  and  of  the  Bri- 
tish constitution  at*  home."  This  is  a 
solemn  subject  for  the  country,  as  well  as 
the  Company,  if  indeed,  it  should  ever 
come  under  actnal  discussion.  We  haVe 
that  confidence  in  the  equity  and  wisdom 
of  the  nation,  that,  notwithstanding  alt 
present  clamours^  they  will  wish  to  do  the 
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other  great  iiueres^  which  must  cojocue  ia.to 
questioD;  but  prepared  as  we  shall  hr«  if 
forced  inito  (bis  situatioo*  to  ipaintaia  the 
rights  and  claioiji  of  our  oonstiiuents^  we 
nmat  yet  express  our  hope,  that  thje  pom- 
paoy  will  not  be  reduced  to  the  hard  alter- 
aative  of  thus  haviog  to  contend  for  all 
that  is  dear  to  them^  or  to  accept  a  charter 
#0  terms  which  will  not  enable  them  to 
execute  the  part  hitherto  assigned  to  them 
ia  the  Indian  system. 

We  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 
'  Hugh  Incus. 

iRoasaT  Thornton. 

LavTsa  from  llie  right  hon.  the  Presideot 
of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  for  the 
Affairs  of  India,  to  the  then  Chair* 
man  and  Deputy  Chairman  of  the 
East  India  Company. 

India  Board*  4rth  January  1813. 

Gentlemen ;  I  had  the  bonoar  to  re- 
ceive your  letter  of  the  30th  ultimo,  and 
proceed  to  convey  to  you  the  sentiments 
of  his  Majesty's  govern menti  as  far  as  it 
would  seem  advisable  under  preseot  cir- 
cnmstances,  to  continue  the  discussion. 

With  respect  to  your  observation,  that 
the  representations  which  induced  his  Ma- 
jesty's government  to  form  their  opinions 
upon  the  subject  of  the  extension  of  the 
import  trade,  have  been  withheld  from 
the  court  of  directors,  and  that  your  ob- 
jections to  that  extension  have  not  been 
**  adequately  answered,^'  yop  must  allow 
me  to  avail  myself  of  this  occasion  to  ap- 
prise you,  that  although  his  Majesty's  go- 
vernment have  shown  a  strong  disposition 
to  enter  into  the  nu>st  frank  and  unre- 
eerved  explanations  with  the  court  of  di- 
rectors* they  have  not  felt  that  it  was 
within  the  range  of  their  duty  to  engage 
in  a  controversy  upon  the  points  at  issue  ; 
that  duty  has  been  sufficiently  discharged, 
in  stating,  for  the  inforoution  of  the  court 
of  proprietors,  the  conditions  upon  which 
ihey  were  prepared  to  submit  a  proposi- 
tion to  parUament  for  the  renewal  of  the 
charter,  accompanied  by  such  reasons  as 
Are  conveyed  in  the  communications  they 
Jiave  authoriaed  me  to  make. 

I  can,  however,  have  joo  difficulty  in  ac* 
quaintifftg  you,  that  the  claims  of  the  mer- 
chants  connected  with  the  oot«pprta  have 
jiot  been  brought  befove  goveramegit  hy 
wriitea  documents ;  that  they  have  ^e^ 
urged  and  discussed  ^t  personal  •coo' 
ferences  with  indivjdnals  inu^-eited  in 
their  sucoeisi  Md  thAt  |W  k»t^t»As 


they  were  si^poried^  bu^  IJ^at  it  dot^  ool 
^pear  to  bis  ^jesty's  goye^nment  thaf 
yau  can  be  f^^r^nled  iu  expecting  that 
they  should  give  a  mpre  j^^icyl^  ac- 
count of  the  arguments  ^dduce^  ^t  thoip 
coaferences. 

I  may  add,  however,  tM  a^  ^  mk^* 
chants  aad  manufacturers  i^oonecied  with 
the  opl.portS/  conaidering  tt^emaelves  en«- 
titied  at  the  e^^^iratipn  of  the  charter  of 
the  ^ast  lodi^  Company  to  carry  on  that 
trade  from  which  they  bad  been  excluded 
for  a  limited  time*  bad  entered  into  a 
at^tement  pf  their  ca«B  \^y  petitiooa  pre- 
sented to  parliameot  in  the  courae  of  the 
Ui^t  session,  yon  may  obtain  from  those 
recorda  thf^t  further  infinrmation  which 
yoii  ^ppear  desirous  to  posfieM* 

With  regard  to  thope  poimp  to  which 
you  have  alliided*  as  reguiriog  particolar 
regulation,  the  ministecs  pf 4)is  royai  bi|,h- 
ness  the  Prince  Regent  Mviog  ai^aitied 
to  you,  that  coosistf^utly  with  t^eir  sen|^ 
of  ppblic  dpty  they  can  mbpait  no  ar- 
rangement (o  parliament  that  docs  ^t  iu' 
clude  an  extension  of  the  import  iraJe ; 
and  the  court  of  directors  havi^j^  witii  a 
knowledge  of  th^ir  opinions  i^poa  ihat 
point,  by  their  resolution  of  the  18th 
ultimo,  declined  to  reeommend  to  the 
court  of  proprietors  to  agree  to  such  an 
ejcten^iunt  it  would  aeem  preqaature  to 
enter  into  details  until  that  snail  tiave  been 
finally  determined. 

You  are  apprised  of  the  disposition  of 
hia  Msyesty'a  gpyernment  to  adhere  lo  the 
present  system  of  administration  in  India ; 
and  lam.  uot  aware  that  if  circumstances 
should  admit  of  its  continuance,  it  houUI 
be  oecesaary  to  propi^se  any  material  al- 
teration in  the  e;((ifttiog  proviaiotis  for 
carrying  it. into  ex^ution,  except  such  as 
may  arise  from  the  opening  of  the  trade. 

The  confidence  you  express  *in  the 
wisdom  and  jnstice  of  parliament  will,  I 
ai|i  perauadedt  not  be  disappoimed;  nor 
18  it  to  be  aupposed,  that  in  the  considera- 
tion ^f  this  great  question  (to  use  yoar 
own  words)  "  the  safely  oi  the  British 
empise  in  India»  an4iM»e  ^ri^sh  isonstiiu* 
tion  at  home''  will  be  overlooked  jiither  by 
the  legislaiure  or  th«  ministeca  of  the 
crown. 

If  the  goveiaiment  of  India  (;a^ot  hm 
casried  on  .with  s4^y  to  ^ho  coostitaikm 
•eaiAci^t  through  the  interaenlioo  of  the 
Company,  tlie  propositions  of  the  court  of 
direptora,  wfaa^ver  they  may  ^  oosl 
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It  win  Be  for  pftrliamfttst  to  dftteroitrtd 
^hethet*  iht  Action  H  th  this  tis^pUci  with" 
out  an  ftlMthHtite,  or  wdetfah*,  if  ti  chimge 
df  fy^t^tn  ifaotitd  be  reddiered  necessarj 
by  th«  d^cisidnt  of  tb^  EM  India  Corn- 
party,  measures  migfit  il6t  b€  taken  for 
npenitig  the  trade,  and  at  tHe  tome  time 
providing  itich  an  admhifSYration  of  the  go- 
▼ernment  of  India  as  might  be  fbund  com- 
pat^btte  with  the  interests  and  security  of 
the  British  consthation.  1  bave  the  ho« 
Hour  t6  be,  ftc.        Bucrimghamshikb. 

LiETTBa  from  the  Chairman  and  Deputy 
Chairman  of  the  East  India  Company, 
to  the  ri^ht  hon.  the  Earl  of  Buck<* 
inghamsbire,  dated  the  JOih  of  Fe- 
bruary 18l5r*and  hi^  Lordship's 
Reply  thereto^  dated  the  I5tb  of  the 
same  month* 

Ensrt  Ihdia  House,  lOtb  Feb.  1813. 
My  lord ;  by  the  desire  of  the  court 
«f  directors  of  the  East  India  Company, 
Mre  bare  the  bonour  to  submit  to  your 
lordship,  a  Report  of  the  Committee  of 
Corr^pond^iice ;  and  respectfully  to  en- 
treat your  serious  attention  to  it. 

It  cuntafns  an  ani^ertothe  matter  of 
tbe  petitions  which  were  hist  session  pre- 
lented  to  the  House  of  Commons  again^ 
th«  renewal  of  the  Company's  charter, 
and  particularly  to  those  arguments  to 
which  your  lordship  was  pleased  to  refer 
trs,  fn  support  of  the  claims  of  the  out- 
ports  to  t>e  opened  to  the  import  trade 
from  India  ana  China ;  it  also  enters  into 
a  review  of  all  the  principal  questions  of 
a  commercial  nature  which  bare  been 
agitated  by  those  persons  who  demand 
the  abolition  of  the  Company^s  exclusire 
pririleges';  and  in  this  minute,  my  lord, 
tbe  court  hope  ydo  will  And  the  following 
positions,  among  many  others^  well  esta- 
blished : 
F'nit,  That  the  petitioners  bare  notcAr- 
.   tectly  described  the  present  state  and  ef- 
fects uf  the  Company's  exclusive  privi- 
leges and  trade;  nor  at  all  appreciated 
the  evils,  political  and  commercial,  which 
would  result  from  wUhdrawin|;  those  pri- 
vileges;  but  have  arraigtted  the  mono- 
poly, as  if  h  retained  all  tbe  strictness 
given  to  it  a  Century  ago,  as  If  no  conside- 
rable relaxations  had   been  made  In  it 
within  tbe  last  twenty  years,  and  as  if  still 
hrgtr  relaxations  were  not  now  acquiesced 
in  by  the  Company. 

Secondly,  That  the  clamours  which  have 
been  raised  against  tbe  Company  on  ac- 
count tf  tke  trade  of  neutrals,  particularly 


the  Afalf  team;  with  India,  are  irbelly  uti* 
just;  that  no  such  trade,  unless  with  th6 
P^tegnese,  ildvr  extsta,  and  that  the  pre** 
ventiott  of  iiljury  ftom  it  is  easy. 

Thirdly,  that  the  petitioners  hare  by  n6 
means  obriated  the  objections  adranced 
t>y  the  court  against  the  opening  of  the 
out-ports,  nor  in  the  least  prored  the  ex- 
pediency or'  safVity  of  that  measure ;  and 
that  the  adoption  of  1%  would  be  attended 
with  those  dangera  which  the  court  bare 
in  their  former  letters  described. 

And,  fourthly,  that  all  tbe  fbrm^  rea«* 
senmgs  of  tbe  ^ouft  agaifist  the  practf* 
cability  of  enlarging  the  consumption  of 
British  manufactures  in  India  or  Cbma,  or 
of  extending  profitably  tbe  Imports  of 
those  countries  into  Brrtafn,  are  confirmed 
by  tbe  remit  of  the  large  experiment, 
which  has  actually  been  made  by  prirate 
merchants  and  traders  in  the  couiae  of 
near  twenty  years  past ;  from  which  ex* 
perioMsnt,  acc«ralely  recarded,  it  appears 
that  not  one  new  article  for  the  consamp- 
tion  of  the  natires  of  the  East,  has  in  all 
that  time  been  sent  from  Great  Britain. 

And;  irom   this  rery  important  fact* 
new,  perhaps,  to  your  lordship  and  tbh 
public,  though  long  extsCtng  in  the  re^ 
cords  of  the  Company,  tbe  court  of  di- 
rectors join  with  tneir  comrmittee  of  cor>» 
respondence  in  hoping,  that,  as  the  tiewa 
of  the  petitioners  are  onlimfted,  going,  )fi 
the  first  place,  to  the  subretsion  of  all  tlm 
existing  estabtisbmems  in  tbe  India  anA 
China  trade;  as  this  ruin  would  be  im- 
mense, and  the  compensation  which  would 
be  due  for  it,  would  be  immense  also ;  at 
tbe  political  evits  whith  would  thence  fol- 
low, as  detailed  in  tbe  former  letters  of 
the  court  (evils  still  to  be  pre-eminently 
regarded)  would  fatally  aflTect  the  interests 
of  the  whole  empire ;  and  as  the  meatus 
are  now  ofibred,  of  making  tbe  fullest  anA 
fairest  further  experiment  of  tbe  practica- 
bility of  enlarging  the  trade  to  andfirom 
India,  upon  so  great  a  scale  as  shall  ad- 
mit the  whole  kiation  to  participate  in  it ; 
as  this  is  an  experimtsnt  which  may  be 
made  without  breaking  down  tbe  preseHs 
tysttim,  and  all  iu  establishmenU ;  as  it 
aflbrds  a  method  of  ascertaining  all  the 
good  that  is  atuinable,  without  baxardmg 
the  dreadf\]l  erils  that  are  otherwise  to  be 
apprehended;— we  say.tny  lord,  the  cooH 
of  directors  do,  under  these  momeiitoils 
circumstances,   earnestly  hope,  that  Ms 
Majesty's  ministers  will  still  sea  fit  to  stop 
at  a  safe  point,  which  will  gire  the  utrno^ 
reasonable  concession  to  one  set  of  men# 
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whilst  it  will  pre8er?e  the  ioterests  of 
British  India,  of  all  parties  oow  connected 
with  it,  and  of  the  empire  at  large,  from 
the  disastrous  consequences  of  unbounded 
innoration*  We  have  the  honour  to  be, 
&c«     ,  Huon  Inglis, 

RoBBRT  Thornton. 

India  Board,  15th  February  1813. 
Gentlemen;  I  bad  the  honour  of  re- 
ceiving your  letter  of  the  lOlh  instant,  en* 
closing  a  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Cor- 
respondence, to  which  you  desire  my 
aerious  attention ;  and  you  may  be  as- 
aured  that  the  Report  will  receive  that 
aerious  and  deliberate  attention,  which 
has  been  given  to  every  part  of  the  im- 
portant subject  to  which  it  relates.  I  have 
the  honour,  &c«  Buukjnghamshire. 

Report  from  the  Committee  of  Cor« 
respondence  to  the  Court  of  Di- 
rectors of  the  East  India  Company, 
dated  9tb  February  1813  :^On  the 
subject  of  the  Trade  with  the  East 
Indies  and  China. 

The  President  of  the  India  board  having, 
in  his  recent  letter  of  the  4th  January,  re- 
ferred the  court  to  the  petitions  presented 
to  parliament,  in  the  course  of  last  session, 
from  the  merchants  and  manufacturers 
connected  with  the  outports,  for  fuller  in- 
formation than  had  been  then  imparted  to 
the  court,  concerning  the  representations 
which  had  induced  his  Majesty's  ministers 
to  be  of  opinion  that  the  irapoift  trade  from 
the  East  Indies  should  not  be  confined  to 
the  port  of  London,  your  Committee  de- 
termined on  examining  those  petitions  as 
they  stand  recorded  in  the  votes  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  But  in  going  into 
this  task,  your  Committee  found  that  it  in- 
volved a  review  of  all  the  petitions  lately 
preferred  against  a  renewal  of  the  Com- 
pany's charter,  because  the  arguments  in 
favour  of  the  outports  were  interspersed 
through  them.  The  whole  of  those  peti- 
tions have  therefore  been  perused  ;  and 
one  remark  which  immediately  presents 
itself  on  that  perusal,  a  remark  entitled,  in 
the  opinion  of  your  Committee,  to  parti- 
cular attention,  is,  that  those  arguments  in 
behalf  of  the  outports  are,  in  a  very  ma- 
terial degree,  the  arguments  which  are  di- 
rectly urged  for  the  abolition  of  the  whole 
of  the  Company's  exclusive  commercial 
privileges ;  and  the  claims  of  the  outports 
are  contended  for,  as  a  part  of  the  entire 
freedom  in  the  eastern  trade,  which  is 
(iemtadtd  for  all  the  snbjecu  of  the  cm- 


pire.      The  places  especially  which  are 
strictly  outports,  proceed,  in  their  peti- 
tions, upon  principles  which  arraiga  every 
species  and  degree  of  monopoly  ;  and  it  is 
chiefly  from  those  priociplea  that  ibey  de- 
duce as  a  consequence  the  right  of  the 
outports  to  a  free  participation  in  lodian 
imports.     But  as,  in  the  deliberate  and 
just  opinion  of   his  Majesty's  minisiersy 
those  principles  and  arguments  are   not 
valid  for  the  main  claim  of  the  petitieaer*, 
it  is  to  be  presumed«that  neither  can  tbey 
in  the  same  opinion  be  valid  for  the  sober- 
dinate  claim  of  the  outports,  so  far  as  it  is 
rested  on  the  same  foundations;    wbicrfa, 
however,  are  the  foundations  built  on  by 
the  generality  of  the  petitions.    The  few 
remaining  arguments  on  this  qaeation  re« 
late  principally  to  the  facility  and  cer- 
tainty with  which  the  revenue  may  be 
collected  at  the  outports;  and  to  the  safety 
with  which  the  honourable  men  comopaittg 
the  commercial  class  of  thu  country%  may 
be  admitted  to  all  the  settlements  and 
countries  of  the  East,    But  these  are  mere 
assertions  of  opinion,  to  be  classed  with 
the  "  untried  theories,"  of  the  time,  and 
as  far  as  the  lisht  of  experience  goes,  op- 
posed by  it.     If  they  were  even  proved, 
which  they  are  in  no  degree,  they  would 
not  by  any  means  satisfy  all  the  great  io- 
terests abroad  and  at  home,  which  are  in- 
volved in  the  question  of  the  oatports; 
and  therefore  your  Committee  are  entire- 
ly at  a  loss  to  discover  how  the  argameots 
in  favour  of  those  ports,  as  they  stand  ia 
the  petitions  to  parliament,  resting  chiefly 
on  principles  which  his  A^ajesty'a  govern- 
ment do  not  admit,  have  so  presented  them- 
selves to  the  ministers,  as  in  their  view 
"  to  establish  a  claim  against  an  absolotc 
restriction  of  the  import  trade  to  the  port 
of  London ;"    or  how,  from  the  ex  parte 
representations  of  those  petitions,  which 
proceed  on  the  demand  of  an  entire  liber- 
ty of  trade  to  India  and  China,  a  demand 
resisted  by  his  Majesty's  government,  any 
clear  definite  idea  is  to  be  obtained  of  that 
degree  of"  liberty  of  trade,  which  the  mer- 
chants may  enjoy  without  iniory  to  ether 
important  national  interests.''   And  hence 
your  Committee  humbly  conceive,  that 
this  problem,  so  important  in  its  oatare, 
namely,  the  me'asnre  of  further  liberty 
which  may  be  safely  granted,  still  remains 
to  be  solved,  and  requires  delibeate  and 
accurate  investigation. 

These  remarks  may  perhaps  receive 
some  confirmation  from  the  soccinct  view 
which  your  Committee,  enlarging 
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what  their  6fU  desiga^  are  .now  about  to 
aubmit,  of  the  principal  niattert  contain- 
ed in  the  petitions  for  the  abolition  of  the 
Company  a  commercial  privileges,  and  of 
the  answers  to  which  they  are  obviously 
liable :  although  the  same  allegations 
which  are  thus  urged  have  often  been  cnmo 
bated,  it  may  be  proper,  on  account  of  the 
channel  in  which: they  now  come  forward, 
and  of  the  publicity  of  the  present  dis- 
cussion, to  git e  some  distinct  reply  to  them, 
which  will  at  least  further  evince  the  dis* 
position^  of  the  court  to  shrink  from  no 
charge,  and  to  shun  no  inquiry. 

All  the  material  objections  which  ap- 
pear in  ihose  petitions  to  the  renewal  of 
the  Company^  charter,  may  be  comprised 
under  the  following  heads : 

1st,  That  commercial  monopolies,  es- 
pecially  if  extensive  and  long  continued, 
are  in  their  nature  and  according  to  the 
experience  of  past  ages,  inexpedient,  im- 
politic and  unjust;  and  that  the  monopoly 
of  a  joint  stock  company  must  be  managed 
with  negligence,  waste  and  prodigality, 
unlikely  to  be  practised  by  private  mer-^ 
cliants;  (some  of  the  petitions  admit  that 
monopolies  may  be  tolerated  in  the  be- 
ginnings of  trade.) 

2d)y,  That  the  monopoly  of  the  East 
India  Company  has  been  injurious  to  the 
nation^  great  evils  having  resulted  from 
it:  that  it  is  inadequate  to  an  extend- 
ed trade;  has  locked  up  national  ca- 
pital ;  has  retarded  improvement ;  has  not 
advanced  trade,  nor  carried  it  to  many 
countries  within  the  Company's  limits : 
Ihat  it  cools  the  ardour  of  generous  and 
liberal  competition;  has  deprived  the 
woollen  manufacturers  of  Gloucester^  Wilt- 
shire, Exeter,  Shrewsbury,  and  the  manu-' 
facturers  of  other  places ;  some,  of  sup- 
plying an  immense  population;  others,  of 
preparing  articles  for  China,  on  lower 
terms  than  the  Company  allow;  others,  of 
carrying  on  trade  with  India  and  the 
countries  north  of  it ;  others,  of  receiving 
orders,  infinitely  beyond  what  they  now 
obtain  from  the  Eastlndia  Company :  that 
it  is  (particularly  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Staffordshire  potters)  unfavourable  to  the 
introduction  of  new  articles  :  that  its  ex- 
ports to  the  East  do  not  amount  to  a  fifth 
of  the  exports  of  this  Country  to  America : 
that  all  ideas  of  participation  in  the  profits 
of  a  monopoly  trade,  by  payment  into 
the  Exchequer,  ever  will  be  vain  and  il- 
lusory ;  of  which  Iha  disappointment  of 
the  nation  in  regard  to  the  Company,  is  a 
eomplete  illustration:   that  the  intention 
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of  opening  the  trade  will  be  frustrated, 
by  leaving  the  Company  any  controul 
over  private  trade  :  that  it  is  proved,  by 
undeniable  documents,  that  if  the  trade 
be  allowed  to  remain  under  its  present  re- 
strictions, it  will  languish,  decay,  and  pau 
into  the  hands  of  other  states :  that  it  must, 
if  continued,  diminish  the  sources  of  pri- 
vate wealth  and  national  revenue ;  that 
the  reasonings  in  favour  of  the  monopoly 
proceed  from  narrow  partial  views,  have 
been  dem9nstrated  fallacious,  and. will  ap» 
ply  equally  to  every  other  branch  of  Britisli 
commerce:  that  it  is  humiliating  to  indi^ 
viduals,  degrading  to  the  national  cha* 
racter,  and  a  national  grievance. 

3dly,  That  notwithstanding  the  in- 
crease of  the  Company's  territories,  their 
trade  has  decreased,'  though  protected 
from  enemies  and  hostile  riyalry ;  that 
since  the  renewal  of  the  charter  in  1793, 
they  have  added  greatly  to  their  debt; 
that  the  pecuniary  participation  held  out 
to  the  country  in  1793  has  not  been  rea- 
lized, but  ha3  been  converted  by  the  East 
India  Company  into  repeated  claims  on 
the  public  purse  and  credit  for  enormoua 
sums  to  support  their  establishments ;  and 
that  further  and  still  greater  pecuniary 
assistance  is  now  required,  to  avert  embar- 
rassments in  which  they  may  be  soon  in- 
volved. 

4tbly,  That  a  full  and  free  right  to 
trade  to  and  with  all  countries  and  people 
in  amity  with  his  Majesty,  and  more  par- 
ticularly those  countries  acquired  and 
maintained  by  the  efforts  and  valor  of  the 
forces  of  his  Majesty,  is  naturally  the  un- 
doubted birthright  and  inheritance  of  the 
people  of  this  empire,  of  erery  subject  of 
it,  and  every  port  in  it,  and  that  the  on- 
restrained  exercise  of  that  right  is  essen- 
tially necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
manufacturers,  and  prosperity  of  the  com- 
merce of  this  country  ;  that  the  confine- 
ment of  the  Eastern  trade  to  the  port  of 
London  would  be  a  violation  of  that  right, 
at  once  unnecessary,  unjust,  and  impolitic 
-—unnecessary,  because  the  duties  may  be 
collected  with  greater  ease  and  less  loss  by 
pilferage  in  the  ootports,  the  taxes  on 
West  Indian  and  American  produce  being 
now  collected  with  known  safety — unjust^ 
because  every  mercantile  place  in  the 
United  Kingdom  is  entitled  to  the  same 
privileges — and  impolitic,  because  the  su- 
perior economy  and  dispatch  that  prevail 
in  the  outports,  are  requisite  to  secure  an 
equality  with  foreign  nations.  In  these 
claims  for  the  outports^  there  if  ^  general 
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coQcarrence  in  the  petitions  from  Ply* 
mouth,  Glugow,  Paisley,  Dundee,  Ar- 
broath, Leith,  Edinburgh,  Belfast,  Bristol, 
Liyerpool  and  Hull;  of  which  three  last 
mentioned  places,  Bristol  and  Liverpool 
state,  that  they  have,  in  contemplation  of 
^e  opening  of  the  trade  to  India,  enlarged 
their  docks;  and  Hull,  that  there  should 
be  no  restraint  as  to  the  size  of  vessels  to 
be  admitted  into  the  Indian  trade. 

5thly,  That  no  Satisfactory  reason  can  be 
mttigned,  why  the  trade  to  China  should 
jiot  be  opened  ;  that  the  difficulty  appre- 
hended in  collecting  the  tea  duties  is 
ideal  ;  that  the  British  character  forbids 
injurious  suspicions  as  to  inconveniences 
in  India  and  China  from  opening  the 
trade:  that,  in  the  avowed  opmion  of  one 
let  of  petitioners,  the  merchants  of  this 
country  nhuuld  be  allowed  to  trade  di- 
rectly from  the  East  to  the  British  West 
Indies ;  and  another  set  claim,  that  the 
products  of  the  East  nhall,  without  being 
first  landed  in  thi:;  kingdom,  be  transport- 
ed to  the  British  West  Indies,  the  Ame- 
rican colonies,  and  all  other  countries 
south  of  Cape  Finisterre,  and  within  the 
Mediterranean. 

6thlyy  That  the  existing  monopoly  has 
contrary  to  reason  and  justice,  led  to  a 
atngular  peculiarity,  the  concession  of 
privileges  to  foreign  nations  in  amity  with 
his  Majesty,  which  are  rigorously  denied 
to  merchants  of  the  British  empire ;  or  ac- 
cording to  others,  that  the  trade  is  open 
to  all  the  world  except  British  merchants: 
that  the  American  States  have  long  enjoy- 
ed this  trade  at  the  expence  of  our  own 
people,  employing  British  capital  and 
compelling  the  Company  to  shrink  from 
competition  ;  that  they  have  engrossed  a 
great  part  of  this  trade  and  also  of  that  to 
China,  which  the  Company  formerly  pos- 
sessed ;  that  the  American  merchants 
being  unfettered,  have  undersold  the 
Company  in  the  markets  of  Europe,  have 
deprived  them  of  those  markets,  and  also 
the  markeu  of  South  America,  the  West, 
Indies,  the  Mediterranean  and  Malta, 
whilst  the  English  trade  has  become  less 
extensive  and  profitable;  that  the  exam- 
ple of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
Kho  have  evinced  the  superiority  of  indi- 
vidual industry,  when  opposed  to  the  neg- 
ligence and  prodigality  of  a  joint  stock 
Company,  and  the  delays  and  abuses  of 
their  concerns,  proves  the  competency  of 
British  individuals  to  carry  on  an  exten- 
sive commerce  to  the  East  Indies,  China, 
•nd  other  countries  within  the  charter  of 


the  Company :  that  the  monopoly  is  fa- 
vourable to  foreigners,  injurious  to  British 
subjects,  and  its  abolition  necenary,  to 
enable  British  merchants  to  meet  neutrals 
and  other  foreigners,  in  fair  competition, 
with  the  products  of  the  East,  in  their  own 
markets :  or  at  least,  according  to  others, 
that  British  subjects  should  be  pat  on  a 
footing  with  foreigners  in  this  trade. 

7thly,  That  the  distresses  and  privations 
of  the  manufacturing  and  trading  clashes 
(distresses  aggravated,  say  some,  by  the 
monopoly  of  the  East  India  Company) 
under  the  continental  system  of  Buona- 
parte, the  disputes  with  America,  the  ex- 
clusion from  usual  markets,  the  sta^ation 
or  decline  of  trade,  are  grievous;  that  the 
mercantile,  manufacturing,  and  shipping 
interests  all  suffer;  that  the  coantiy  is 
burthened  with  great  naval  and  military 
establishments ;  and  that  under  such 
hardships,  pressures  and  exclusions,  every 
possible  relief  is  wanted,  and  new  aoorces 
of  trade  ought  to  be  looked  for ;  and  that 
on  account  of  the  existing  war,  and  for 
the  maintenance  of  our  naval  superiority, 
and  the  preservation  of  ojr  commercial, 
maritime,  and  financial  interests,  an  open 
trade  is  necessary. 

8thly,  That  it  is  a  well  ascertained  fact, 
that  during  the  time  of  the  Protectorate, 
there  were  men  who  boldly  violated  the 
Company's  charter,  and  carried  on  the 
trade  with  such  success,  tbat  they  were 
able  to  sell  the  commodities  of  the  £ast, 
in  the  different  markets  of  Europe,  on 
lower  terms  than  had  ever  been  known  ; 
and  at  this  day  individual  merchanu  have 
traded  to  India  with  profit,  even  under  all 
the  difficulties,  delays,  and  taxes  imposed 
upon  them  by  the  Company;  that  the 
private  trade  has  continued  to  increase, 
although  fettered  with  many  restrictions, 
but  that  these  restrictions  deter  people  un- 
acquainted with  India,  and  residing  at  home, 
from  engaging  in  the  trade ;  that  a  free 
trade  to  the  East  wonld  be  a  measare  ad- 
mirably calculated  for  removing  present 
evils,  wottld  be  a  substitute  for  the  iosa  of 
European  commerce,  an  equivalent  for  all 
other  markets,  and  would  necessarily  open 
new  and  extensive  markets,  a  field  greater 
thsn  any  other  country  ofi^rs,  and  beyond 
the  grasp  of  the  enemy ;  a  field  to  British 
skill,  industry,  and  enterprise,  and  to  ca* 
pital,  otherwise  useless  whilst  the  nations! 
resources  are  stunted ;  that  thousands 
who  are  now  reduced  to  idleness  and  po- 
verty, might  be  actively  engaged  ;  thai 
the  capital  spirit  and  knowledge  of  British 
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mcrcbanU  are  unbounded  ;—>lhat  a  free 
trade  to  lodia  would  turn  the  wealth  ac* 
quired  bji  the  foreign  merchant,  into  the 
pockets  of  the  vubjects  of  this  country ; 
would  excite  a  fair  emulation  to  bring  all 
the  produce  of  the  East  to  its  proper  leTel 
in  the  home  market,  to  the  great  benefit 
of  this  country ;  would  enable  our  manu- 
facturers with  more  advantage  to  exert 
their  skill  and  industry  to  produce  new 
articles  of  trade,  and  to  give  full  employ- 
ment to  the  operative  classes  of  the  com- 
munity ;  would  circulate  the  trade,  now 
confined  to  London,  through  every  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom  ;  would  be  the  means 
of  increasing  our  maritime  strength,  our 
financial  resources,  and  the  wealth  and 
glory  of  the  British  empire.    Such  is  the 

general  tenor  of  the  Petitions  on  this 
ead ;  but  the  language  of  the  one  from 
Sheffield  is  so  animated  and  sanguine,  that 
it  may  not  be  improper  to  transcribe  a 
part  of  it :— ^"  The  petitioners  are  fully  per- 
suaded if  the  trade  to  the  East  Indies  were 
thrown  open  to  all  his  Majesty's  subjects, 
aoch  new  and  abundant  markets  would 
be  discovered  and  established,  as  would 
enable  them  to  set  at  defiance  every  effort 
to  injure  them,  by  that  sworn  enemy  to 
the  prosperity  and  the  peace  of  Europe, 
the  present  unprincipled  ruler  of  France; 
and  that  the  petitioners  doubt  not,  if  the 
trade  of  this  United  Kingdom  were  per- 
mitted to  flow  unimpeded  over  those  ex- 
tensive, luxuriant^  and  opulent  regions, 
though  it  might  in  the  outset,  like  a  tor- 
rent represt  and  swollen  by  obstruction, 
when  its  sluices  were  first  opc^ned,  break 
forth  with  uacontrolable  impetuosity,  de- 
luging, instead  of  supplying  the  district 
before  it ;  yet  that  very  violence  which 
at  the  beginning  might  be  partially  iitju* 
rious,  would  in  the  issue  prove  highly 
and  permanently  beneficial ;  no  part  being 
unvisited,  the  waters  of  commerce  that 
•pread  over  the  face  of  the  land,  as  they 
aubaided  would  wear  themselves  channels 
through  which  they  might  continue  to 
flow  ever  afterwards,  in  regular  and  ferti- 
lizing streams ;  and  that  to  the  wealthy, 
enterprizing,  honourable,  and  indefatigable 
British  merchant,  conducting  in  person 
his  own  concerns,  no  obstacle  would 
prove  insurmountable,  no  prejudice  in- 
vincible, no  difficulty  disheartening; 
wants  where  be  found  them  he  would  sup- 
ply ;  where  they  did  not  exist  he  would 
create  them,  by  afibrding  the  means  of 
gratification." 
ttibly»  That  the  imagiaed  hardship  of  de- 


priving  the  Company  of  the  only  lucra* 
tive  branch  of  their  uade,  that  to  China^ 
will  be  alleviated  by  the  wealth,  infiu* 
ence,  knowledge,  and  experience,  which 
iniheir  united  capacity  they  will  still  be 
enabled  to  oppose  to  the  unassisted  efforts 
of  private  merchants : — that  if,  indeed,  the 
Company  can  carry  on  trade  to  greater 
advantage  than  the  private  merchant,  they 
have  nothing  to  fear,  they  will  reap  their 
merited  reward  by  the  benefit  of  cempe* 
tition;  and  without  competition  neither 
would  commerce  have  risen  to  its  present 
standard,  nor  will  it  increase  to  bear  the 
increasing  expences  of  the  nation.  And 
with  respect  to  the  danger  of  excessive 
speculation,  it  is  said  by  Glasgow  to  be 
imaginary,  because  the  enterprise  of  indi* 
viduals  is  uniformly  limited  by  their 
means  and  success;  because  any  evil  of 
this  nature  is  temporary  and  checks  itself; 
and  that  the  very  worst  that  can  occur  in 
the  event  of  the  abandonment  of  the  trade 
by  the  public,  would  be,  that  matters 
would  again  return  to  their  present  state* 
On  all  the  grounds,  therefore,  stated  in 
the  Petitions,  they  in  general  require  a 
full  and  entire  freedom  of  trade  to  the 
eastward  of  the  Cape,  of  Good  Hope,  in- 
cluding China,  and  all  the  countries  within 
the  charter  of  the  East  India  Company ; 
and  for  the  means  of  indemnifying  or  re* 
munerating  the  claims  of  the  Company, 
one  Petition  proposes  "  a  fair  and  equal 
impost  on  the  trade  in  question." 

Your  Committee  having  thus  submitted 
an  abstract,  under  diiierent  heads,  of  the 
contents  of  the  petitions,  in  which  abstract 
they  are  persuaded  nothing  material  it 
omitted,  will  now  proceed  to  oflBsr  some 
observations  on  each  of  those  heads. 

And  first.  With  regard  to  the  doctrine 
of  monopolies  in  general,  your  Committee 
do  not  conceive  that  they  are  much  called 
upon  to  enter  into  any  discussion  of  it ; 
because  what  is  termed  the  monopoly  of 
the  East  India  Company  is,  as  it  now 
exists  and  has  long  existed,  an  institution 
of  a  singular  nature,  formed  upon  princi^ 
pies  peculiar  to  it«elf,  not  merely  or 
chiefly  for  the  purposes  of  trade,  and 
must  be  examined  with  reference  to  the 
ends  of  its  institution,  and  the  import* 
ance  of  those  ends,  which  will  be  the 
subject  of  the  next  article.  In  the 
mean  time,  it  may  be  observed  upon  this 
first  head,  that  the  ablest  writers  upon 
political  economy,  and  the  roost  streno* 
ous  against  monopolies,  have  n(»t  con- 
demned them  simply  and  universally,  as 
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most  of  the  petitions  now  in  question  do. 
Even  Dr.  Adam  Smith  acquiesces  in  the 
estabrubment  of  the  chartered  banks 
of  England  and  Scotland,  which  are  a  spe- 
cies of  monopoly  ;  and  he  praises  ihe  Act 
of  Navigation,  which  is  founded  on  the 
principle  of  exclusive  privilege.  He  ad* 
inits  also  the  propriety  of  a  temporary 
monopoly  of  new  machines  and  new 
books;  and  what  is  more  immediately  to 
the  present  purpose,  he  grants,  in  agree- 
ment with  Montesquieu  and  others,  as 
some  of  the  petitioners  seem  also  candidly 
to  allow,  that  "  when  a  company  of  mer- 
chants (to  use  his  own  words)  undertake, 
at  their  own  risk  and  expence,  to  establish 
k  new  trade  with  some  remote  and  bar- 
barous nation,  it  may  not  be  unreasonable 
to  incorporate  them  into  a  joint  stock 
company,  and  to  grant  them  a  monopoly, 
in  case  of  their  success,  for  a  certain  num- 
ber of  years.  It  is  the  easiest  and  most 
natural  way  in  which  a  state  can  recom- 
pence  them  for  hazarding  a  dangerous  and 
expensive  experiment,  of  which  the  public 
18  afterwards  to  reap  the  benefit.''  But, 
CTen  ill  this  proposition,  it  may  be  ob- 
served, that  the  interesu  of  the  two  par- 
ties, the  company  of  merchants  and  the 
public,  seem  scarcely  to  be  equally  cared 
tor.  The  privilege  given  by  the  state,  is 
a  privilege  for  iu  own  benefit,  which  is  to 
cost  it  nothing,  should  the  experiment  fail; 
and  of  which  it  is  to  enjoy  the  permanent 
advantage,  if  the  experiment  succeed.  It 
is  safe  from  loss;  and,  besides  its  share  of 
what  present  advanuge  there  may  be,  is 
to  have  ultimately  the  fee  simple  of  all  the 
gain  that  may  result.  Undoubtedly,  in 
this  case,  the  term  of  enjoyment  by  the 
merehaots,  after  all  the  season  of  hazard 
and  yicissitade  is  past,  should  be  ample ; 
and  it  were  to  be  wished,  that  those  who 
are  now  so  eager  to  take  gratuitous  pos- 
session of  all.  the  commercial  establish- 
ments formed  at  such  immense  risks  and 
ezpence  by  the  East  India  Company, 
would  consider  more  equitably  than  the 
language  of  their  petitions  does,  the  fair 


claims  of  a  body,  even  if  regarded  merely    either  as  a  fact  or  as  a  principle,  is  nono* 


in  a  commercial  light,  who  have  hitherto 
been  workiiig,  through  a  long  series  of 
time,  of  difficulties  and  dangers,  to  the 
▼ast  benefit  of  the  nation,  whilst  their  own 
fair  compensation  yet  remains  to  be  ob- 
tained. 

Secondly,  With  respect  to  that  species^ 
of  exclusive  privilege,  called  the  Easf 
India  Company's  monopoly,  your  Com- 
mittee, cannot  begip  their  remarks  upon 


the  accusations  brought  against  it,  wttbeot 
lamenting  the  surprising  want  of  informa- 
tion which  the  generality  of  .the  peti- 
tioners discover  relative  to  the  Company's 
system,  conduct  and  affairs;  and  your 
Committee  are  compelled  to  add,  a  mor- 
tifying defect  of  attention  also  regarding 
things  that  could  not  possibly  be  unkDomn 
to  the  petitioners;  they  treat  the  whole 
question  of  the  monopoly,  as  if  it  were 
purely  a  commercial  question ;  as  if  it  in- 
volved no  high  question  of  policy ;  as  if  it 
stood  unconnected  with  the  acquisition^ 
the  government  and  the  preservation  of 
a  great  Indian  empire ;  and  as  if,  from  its 
political  relations,  the  question  coinceming 
it  had  no  bearing  on  the  British  constito- 
tion.  Thus,  say  some  of  the  petiticmers, 
"  the  reasonings  in  favour  of  the  monopoly 
proceed  from  narrow  partial  riewa.  de- 
monstrated to  be  fallacious,  and  which 
will  apply  equally  to  every  other  branch 
of  British  commerce ;"  whereas  it  is 
abundantly  obvious,  that  the  exclusive 
commercial  privileges  enjoyed,  by  the 
Company  in  the  Indian  trade  (however 
well  entitled  they  are  to  them  on  othor  ac- 
coonts)  are  contended  for  by  tbem,  and 
have  been  continued  by  the  legislatore, 
mainly  because  deemed  to  he  necessary 
for  the  political  government  of  India,  and 
not  at  all  on  account  of  any  pecuniary 
participation,  which  one  of  the  petitions 
erroneously  assumes  to  be  now  in  question. 
The  same  cause  also  was  understood  to 
require  the  continuance  of  the  China  mo- 
nopoly, though  t^t  privilege  stands  upon 
other  irrefragable  grounds,  as  the  unli- 
mited admission  of  British  ships  into  any 
quarter  of  the  Eastern  Seas  could  not  be 
thought  compatible  with  the  system 
adopted  for  the  security  of  our  Eastern  ter* 
ritorial  possessions. ,  The  commercial  mo- 
nopoly therefore  is,  in  a^word,  an  instra- 
ment  in  the  hands  of  the  Company,  for  the 
political  government  of  India.  Such  it 
has  been  maintained  by  them,  and  admit- 
ted by  ministers  in  the  discussions  respect* 
ing  the  charter  to  be ;  but  this  great  troth. 


ticed  in  the  petitions.  Some  of  the  peti- 
tioners are  indeed  ao  just  as  to  recollect 
that  the  India  Company-  have  territorial 
rights,  and  to  say  that  it  is  nol  their  wish 
to  trench  upon  them ;  but  they  do  not 
seem  to  be  aware,  that  those  rightt  can  be 
enjoyed  only  through  the  medium  of  com- 
mercial privileges,  or  that  any  provision 
can  be  made  for  securing  them  compatibly 
with  their  own  claims  for  an  ttoifersal 
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fning  of  the  Eastern  trade.  The  peth- 
lers  proceed,  not  unly  as  if  the  renewal 
the  privileges  in  the  Indian  trade  were 
rely  a  question  of  commerce,  but  as  if  it 
e  a  question  of  strict  monopoly^  such 
wa$  Dgitated  in  king  William's  time. 
the  admission  given  to  private  mer- 
nts  into  the  Indian  trade,  by  the  Act 
1793,  enlarged  by  the  arrangement  of 
2t  and  in  practice  occasionally  still 
her  extended  (not  to  speak  of  the  con* 
rable  privileges  enjoyed  by  the  com* 
iders  and  oflicers  of  the  (jompaoy's 
s)  the  petitioners  do  not  advert,  except 
lame  the  Company  for  the  alleged  in- 
iency  of  all  those  concessions,  which 
jality  greatly  relaxed  the  monopoly, 
made  it  what  the  late  lord  Melville 
d  a  regolated  or  qualified  monopoly, 
lus  censbring  the  Company,  the  peti- 
!rs  resort  to  some  representations  for- 
y  brought  against  them,  and  sofii- 
ly  answered  on  their  part ;  except  in 
^ct  to  the  irregular  dispatch  of  the 
I  ships  from  India,  a  matter  originat* 
viih  the  governments  there  from  the 
leal  circumstances  of  the  times ;  but 
controversy  is  now  past,  and  quite  irre. 
t  to  the  present  state  of  things :  for 
er  point  to  be  held  op  to  particular 
.ion  is,  that  the  Company  have  lately 
esced  in  vastly  larger  concessions^ 
8,  ill  a  general  trade  between  the 
d  Kingdom  and  India,  through  the 
>r  London.  Yet  this  new  and  great 
e  in  the  Indian  syatem,  the  peti- 
s  too  generally  overlook.  That  it 
er  attracted  their  notice  is  only  to 
erred  from  their  contending  that  the 
shall  be  general  to  all  the  porta  of 
ngdom  ;  but,  jn  their  attacks  upon 
)aipany,  they  act  as  if  the  whole 
\\  structure  of  the  monopoly  were 
;aTiding  and  obstinately  defended ; 
ien  the  Company  acquiesce  in  large 
ions,  the  petitioners  nevertheless 
ill  charging  them  with  all  the  evils 
most  rigid  monopoly,  for  the  pur- 
i  it  woHid  seem  of  aggravating  the 
[Rinst  the  Company  in  the  eyes  of 
lent  and  of  the  public,  and  strength- 
he  prejudices  which  so  much  pains 
^een  taken  to  diffuse.  Thus  the 
I  part  of  the  Company's  system 
intimate  connexion  with  com- 
is  left  entirely  out  of  sight ;  and 
lent  state  of  the  Company's  corn- 
privileges  is  HOC  accurately  repre- 
nor  the  actual  state  of  the  ques* 
ricerning  the  future  measure  of 
iviiegcs  fairly  brought  into  view. 


Bat  it  ought  to  be  again  and  again 
pressed  upon  the  public  attention,  that  the 
first  and  great  object  in  any  new  arrange- 
ment for  India,  is  not  commercial,  but 
political ;  and  that  the  safe  and  beneficial' 
administration  of  that  empire,  is  a  consi** 
deration  paramount  to  all  others.  No 
one  has  denied,  either  that  the  Company 
have  cond acted  and  do  conduct  the  admi- 
nistration to  the'great  improvement  of  the 
security  and  happiness  of  the  vast  popula* 
tion  that  empire  contains,  or  that  the  go- 
vernment of  it  should  remain  with  them, 
and  consequently  that  the  means  requisite 
to  enable  them  to  continue  to  execute  so 
great  a  trust,  should  also  be  afforded. 
The  nature  and  extent  of  those  means 
form,  therefore,  the  precise  question  now 
at  issue ;  but  on  this  important  point,  as 
has  been  already  intimated,  the  petitiona 
in  general  are  quite  silent,  and  the  propo- 
sitions contained  in  them  go  to  deprive 
the  Company  wholly  of  those  means,  par- 
ticularly the  monopoly  of  the  China  trade, 
the  reasons  for  continuing  which  will  be 
explained  in  a  subsequent  head. 

With  regard  to  the  effects  of  the  mono- 
poly on  the  manufactures,  trade,  and  other 
igiteresu  of  this  country,  if  any  thing  sard 
in  these  days  to  the  discredit  of  the  Com- 
pany, could  occasion  surprise,  it  would  be 
the  repreaenutions  given  in  the  petitiona 
on  that  head.  The  Company  are  accused 
of  obstructing  the  export  of  the  manufac- 
tures of  this  country,  even  by  some  (with 
an  honourable  exception  of  the  rest)  of 
those  woollen  manufacturers  who  have 
owed  their  chief  employment  to  the  Com- 
pany's commissions,  continued  for  the 
benefit  of  the  nation,  under  a  certainty 
of  deriving  no  profit  from  the  exported 
article. 

Of  those  **  undeniable  documents,''  by 
which  one  of  the  petitions  in  an  authorita- 
tive style  affirms,  "  it  is  proved,  that  if 
the  trade  be  allowed  to  remain  under  ita 
present  restrictions,  it  will  languish,  decay, 
and  pass  into  the  hands  of  other  states  ; 
that  the  monopoly  must,  if  continued,  di- 
minish the  resources  of  private  wealth 
and  of  national  revenue  \"  your  Commit- 
tee have  never  heard,  and  they  canhot 
conceive  that  any  such  documents  exist. 
It  is  more  probable  that  the  petitionera 
have  put  their  own  sense  upon  the  state- 
ments of  the  Company,  which  furnish  the 
most  authentic  materials  in  this  case,  and 
if  fairly  examined,  with  a  reference  to 
other  relative  circumstances,  will  lead  to 
condoaions  directly  opposite*    The  sub- 
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ject  of  the  American  trade  to  India,  which 
seems  chiefly  alluded  to,  will  be  discussed 
in  the  seqnel.  That  trade,  as  will  here- 
after more  fully  appear,  has  owed  its  in- 
crease essentially  to  the  state  of  war  in 
which  this  nation  has  been  placed  fur  a 
long  series  of  years  past.  If  the  American 
trade  with  India  were  still  going  on,  a 
'much  easier  and  juster  remedy  for  the  al- 
leged evils  of  it  could  be  found,  than  the 
extinction  of  the  Company's  remaining 
commercial  privileges.  But  these  heavy 
forebodings  are  pronounced,  when  America 
»nd  every  European  nation  (the  distressed 
one  of  Portugal  excepted)  are  actually 
wholly  excluded  from  the  Indian  seas. 

There  seems  to  be  a  general  and  de- 
plorable delusion  respecting  the  practica- 
bility of  a  vast  extension  ofthe  sale  of  the 
manufactures  of  this  country^  in  India  and 
China,  and  of  the  productions  of  those 
countries  here.  This  question  will  be  the 
immediate  subject  of  a  following  article  ; 
but  your  Committee  may,  in  the  mean 
time,  confidently  say  that  the  Company 
have,  in  a  long  course  of  years,  made 
more  numerous,  persevering,  costly  expe- 
riments, in  attempting  to  posh  the  vent  of 
British  commodities,  particularly  woollens 
and  metals,  in  the  East*  than  the  means, 
the  resources,  the  safety  of  private  mer- 
chants, are  likely  to  enable  them  to  make. 
The  correspondence  of  the  Company  with 
their  servants  abroad  at  different  periods, 
on  this  interesting  concern,  would  fill 
many  volumes.  That  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, far  from  impeding  the  prosperity  of 
the  country,  as  the  petitions,  in  opposition 
to  history  and  experience,  allege,  have 
by  means  of  their  monopoly  essentially 
contributed  to  its  wealth  and  its  greatness, 
it  will  be  much  more  easy  to  shew,  than 
to  discover  accurately  where  the  limit  of 
the  advantages  resulting  from  their  insti- 
tution  is  to  be  fixed.  They  gave  a  very 
early  impulse  to  the  manufactares  and 
trade  of  this  country  ;  they  opened  a  new 
commerce,  not  with  the  East  only,  bat, 
by  means  of  their  returns  from  thence, 
with  foreign  Europe ;  they  soon  increased 
the  ship-building  and  improved  the  navi- 

fation  of  the  kingdom,  both  which  they 
ave,  in  latter  times,  carried  to  a  degree 
of  advancement  that  has  made  their  fleets 
serviceable  in  the  wars  of  the  nation,  and 
the  commanders  successful  in  adding  to 
the  naval  glory  of  their  country.  Against 
the  jealous  nvalship  of  the  Portuguese  and 
Dutch,  they,  through  a  long  coarse  of  hoa^ 
tilitieti  firom  a  superior  force,  maintained 


for  this  nation  a  share  in  the  India  trade ; 
they  preserved  it  from  being  totally  loit, 
amidst  all  the  convulsions  of  the  civil 
wars ;  they  outlived  even  the  more  dan- 
gerous innovations  of  subsequent  periods; 
they  upheld  in  India  the  national  interests 
against  the  ambitious  designs  of  £uropean 
enemies,  and  the  despotic  violence  of  na- 
tive powers;  and  in  a  long  and  ardaons 
struggle,  maintained,  with  little  exception, 
at  their  own  expence,  they  acquired  a  ter- 
ritorial empire  for  the  mother  country, 
which  exalted  its  rank  in  the  scale  of  na- 
tions. They  have  since  expelled  every 
European  nation,  except  our  ally  of  Por- 
tugal, from  the  Indian  continent  and 
ocean,  and  they  have  given  a  better  go- 
vernment to  an  immensely  extended  em- 
pire, than  the  East  ever  saw  before. 

In  all  this  progress,  not  the  ability  and 
wisdom  of  their  civil  servants  only  have 
been  conspicuous,  but  the  talents  and 
valour  of  their  military  officers  have  sig- 
nally added  to  the  glory  and  renown  of 
the  British  nation.  By  those  officers,  a 
grand  army  has  been  formed  of  native 
troops,  in  discipline,  attachment  and  effi- 
ciency, a  just  subject  of  admiration  ;  and 
from  the  time  of  the  first  Clive  downward, 
the  exploits  performed  by  the  Company's 
military  servants  in  India*  equal  in  bril* 
liancy  those  recorded  in  any  period  of 
modern  history. 

To  all  these  public  benefits  is  to  be 
added,  the  direct  wealth  with  which  the 
Company  have  been  the  means  of  enrich- 
ing the  nation.  The  amount  of  these  con- 
tributions, consisting  in  the  profits  of  ma- 
nufacturers, ship-builders  and  tradesmen, 
ship-owners  and  officers,  servants  and  la- 
bourers, miners,  re-exporters  of  Easurn 
productions  to  foreign  parts,  and  other  de- 
scriptions of  persons  gaining  by  the  Com- 
pany's trade,  in  dividends  to  proprietors, 
payments  to  government,  and  the  ioflax  of 
private  fortunes  acquired  in  India,  espe- 
cially in  the  last  fifty-five  years,  may  per- 
haps be  moderately  estimated  at  100  mil- 
lions sterling.  Such  are  the  injuries,  the 
grievances,  the  evils,  such  the  degrade- 
tioD,  which  the  East  India  Company  have 
brought  on  the  country. 

Thirdly,  The  charges  under  the  third 
head  are  nothing  more  than  groundless  ac- 
cusations, calculated  to  render  the  Com* 
pany  unpopular,  and,  except  the  first  ar- 
ticle, wbicb  is  new,  have  been  often  an- 
swered :  as  to  this  article,  it  is  not  troe 
that,  on  tlie  whole,  the  Company's  im- 
poru  haiva  decreased,  although  die  sales 
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have  in  tome  ^ears^  fallen  off,  by  the  ex- 
clusion of  Britiih  commodities  from  the 
European  continent ;  an  evil  common  to 
all  the  merchants  of  this  country,  but  now 
the  occasion  of  a  charge  against  the  Com- 
pany.  .And  what  virtue  can  the  expul- 
sion of  enemies  and  rivals  from  the  Indian 
seas  have  to  incrief&se  trade,  if,  when  mer- 
chandize is  brought  to  Europe,  there  is 
only  a  tardy  and  diminished  sale  for  it  ? 
Again,  is  it  a  thing  of  course,  that  recently 
acquired  provinces,  impoverished,  unset- 
tled, containing  a  people  every  way  dis- 
similar to  us,  should  purchase  our  com- 
modities, when   the  inhabitants  of  othpr 
parts  of  Hindostan,  where  we  have  been 
settled  for  ages,  have  still  so  little  relish 
for  them  ?  The  stipulation  in  the  Act  of 
1703,  for  a  pecuniary  participation  by  the 
public,  was  a  conditional  stipulation,  de- 
pending on   a   contingency,   which    has 
never  become  a  reality  but  in  one  year, 
that  immediately  following  the  last  re- 
newal of  the  charter.    The  long  war  in 
which,  with  hardly  any  intermission,  this 
country    has  been   engaged    ever    since 
1793,  has,  by  increasing  the  Company's 
expences  beyond  the  roost  extravagant 
supposition   that  could   have    been   pre- 
viously formed  on  that  head,  absorbed  all 
the  expected  sources    of  accumulation. 
Of  this,  every  administration  since  ndl 
has  been  sensible ;  but  the  same  utterly 
groundless  charge  continues  to   be    re- 
peated.    "  This  promised  participati9n/' 
say  some  of  the  petitions,  *'  has  been  con- 
verted  by   the    Company   into  repeated 
claims  on  the  public  purse,  and  credit  for 
enormous  sums,  to  support  their  establish- 
ments :"    a  most   unfounded    statement. 
The  Company  have  never  had  occasion  to 
apply  for  aid  to  support  their  establish- 
ments;  their  applications  to  parliament 
have  either  been  in  consequence  of  levies 
by  government  on  the  score  of  participa- 
tion in  the  territorial  revenues,  or  for  re- 
imbursement of  immense  sums  expended 
for  the  state  in  military  expeditions ;  sums 
very  tardily 'acknowledged,  and  not  yet 
fully  paid :  or  to  enable  the  Company  to 
meet  the  transfer  of  Indian  territorial  debt 
to  this  country ;  a  debt  nut  increased  by 
their  order,  or  according  to  their  wish, 
though  the   petitions  charge  the  increase 
to  them,  but  sanctioned  by  his  Majesty's 
.   government  and  by  parliament;  a  debt 
which,  every  intelligent  person  knows,  it 
never  was  or  can   be  possible,  in  the  na- 
ture of  things,  to  discharge  out  of  the 
Company's  commercial  funds,  and  there- 


fore most  unjustly  made  a  ground  of  accu- 
sation against  them. 

Fourthly,  The  claim  to  a  full  and  free 
trade,  as  the  right  by  birth  and  inheri- 
tance of  every  subject  in  the  realm,  and 
the  arguments  in  favour  of  extending  it  to 
the  outports,  are  contained  under  the 
fourth  head. 

With  regard  to  the  general  position  on 
which  the  arguments  are  founded,  little 
need  be  said.     It  is  an  obvious  principle, 
that  men,  living  in  society,  must  submit  to 
the  laws  of  the  society  and  to  restraints 
upon  their  natural  liberty,  when  the  public 
interest,  in  the  opinion, of  the  legislative 
authority,  requires  it.     The  Indian  mo- 
nopoly was  at  first  established,  because 
it  was  thought  beneficial  to  the  commercial 
interests  of    the  country.     It  was  long 
continued  on  the  same  principle  ;  now  it 
is   more  a  political  than  a  commercial 
qnestion.     It  may  be  stated  thus: — whe* 
ther  it  be  more  for  the  interest  of  the  na- 
tion to  maintain  the  Indian  empire,  under 
the  system  which  has  hitherto  preserved 
and  improved  it,— a  system  greatly  re- 
laxed  as  to    the  trade  with  India,  and 
which'  has  also  preserved  a  lucrative  com^ 
mercial   intercourse  with    China, — or  to 
adopt  a  system  of  entirely  free  commercial 
communication  with  both  countries  at  the 
hazard  of   losing  that  empire    and    the 
China  trade,  or  of  rendering  the  tranquil- 
lity and  retention  of  the  one,  and  the  en- 
joyment of  the  other,  less  secure.     Until 
this  question,  or  one  reduced  to  still  lower 
terms,  namely,  whether  it  would  be  pru- 
dent, for  the  sake  of  the  object  in  view,  to 
run  any  hazard  where  the  stake  is  so  great, 
is  solved  in  favour  of  an  open  trade,  the 
plea  of  natural  inherent  right  has  no  title 
to  be  heard.    No  such  solution  has  yet 
been  produced.     It  has,  on  the  contrary, 
been  shewn,  that  dangers  and  disadvan- 
tages, both  in  the  East  and  at  home,  would 
attend  the  opening  of  the  trade  ;  but  it  has 
not  been  shewn,  that  any  measures  which 
have  been  suj^gested  as  preventives,  would 
be  at  all   ef^ctual.     No  adequate  provi- 
sion, therefore,  against  those  dangers  and 
disadvantages  is  yet  proposed ;  hence  it 
may  fairly  be  presumed,  none  has  been 
found.     But,  until  such  a  .remedy  is  dis- 
covered, the  present  system  ought  not  to 
be  overturned.     The  opening  of  the  out- 
ports would,  according  to  the  unanswered 
reasonings  of  the  court,  have  this  effect* 
The   opening  of  a  part  of  the  outports 
would  lead   to  the  same  effect,  though, 
perhaps, -by  a  somewhat  slower  progress; 
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fpr  it  woold  immediately  r^dace  aod  de- 
range the  periodical  public  sales  of  the 
Company,  which  is  the  master  wheel  in 
the  mechanism  of  their  import  trade.  His 
Majesty's  ministers,  in  not  proposing  to 
open  all  the  outports,  both  admit  the  con- 
tingency of  danger  from  such  a  measurei 
and  set  aside  the  argument  of  universal  in- 
herent right ;  but  it  remains  utterly  un- 
proTcd,  that  danger  would  not  result  from 
opening  e?en  a  few  outports,  especially  if 
the  export  trade  is  allowed  to  all ;  and 
that  after  any  had  been  so  privileged,  \ 
which  would  be  in  effect  a  monopoly 
against  the  rest,  those  others  would  never 
be  quiet,  until  they  also  were  admitted  ; 
so  that  the  whole  of  the  danger  will  fol- 
low from  the  first  step,  and  ought  to  be 
conlempls^ted  accordingly.  It  may  just 
be  observed,  that  the  quality  ascribed  to 
certain  countries,  as  giving  the  petitioners 
more  particularly  a  right  to  a  free  trade 
with  them  ;  the  quality  of  having  been 
**  acquired  and  maintained  by  the  efibrts 
and  valour  of  the  forces  of  his  Majesty/' 
properly  appertains  neither  to  Hindostan 
nor  to  China,  and  that  the  territories  held 
by  the  Company  were  acquired  by  updue 
exclusive  powers  and  privileges  received 
from  the  legislature. 

Upon  the  same  ground  of  natural  in- 
herent right,  and  of  the  necessity  of  the 
exercise  of  that  right,  as  essential  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  manufactures  and 
commercial  prosperity  of  the  country,  is 
placed  the  claim  of  the  out-ports  to  a  free 
importation  of  goods  from  India  and  China. 
Under  the  fourth  head,  therefore,  your 
Committee  have  collected  the  strength  of 
the  arguments  contained  in  the  petitions 
in  support  of  this  claim;  arguments  to 
which  the  President  of  the  India  Board 
was  pleased  to  refer  the  court.  The  ar- 
gument of  inherent  right  has  been  already 
considered  ;  the  other  arguments,  which 
may  be  given  in  the  words  of  the  Glasgow 
petition,  are,  *'  That  the  confinement  of 
the  Indian  imports  to  the  port  of  London 
would  be  .  unnecessary,  impolitic  and 
unjust:  unnecessary  because,  first,  the 
ideal  difficulty  of  collecting  the  taxes  is 
fully  obviated,  by  the  known  safety  with 
which  the  duties  are  levied  on  articles  of 
West  Indian  and  American  produce  :  and 
secondly,  because  the  duties  may  be  col* 
lected  with  greater  ease,  and  lesslott  from 
pilferage^  in  the  outportf;  unjust,  because 
every  mercantile  place  in  the  kingdom  is 
entitled  to  the  same  privileges;  and  impo* 
liticj  because  the  superior  economy  and. 


dispatch  that  prevail  at  the  outports  are 
requisite  to  secure  an  equality  with  foreign 
nations." 

On  the  second  of  these  three  argumenu 
it  may  be  observed ;  that  the  claim  of  tl) 
the  outports  of  a  participation  id  the  Indisa 
trade,  as  matterof  equal  right,  stands  upoa 
the  same  principle  as  the  claim  of  all  in- 
dividuals,  which  has  just  been  conaidered, 
and  must  be  determined  in  the  same  way 
and  order ;  it  therefore  demands  no  farther 
notice  here.  If  it  shall  be  judged,  that  no 
larger  interest  than  that  of  the  outports 
opposes  their  claim,  then,  and  then  only, 
will  it  be  entitled  to  attention. 

The  first  argument  is ;  ihe  known  safety 
and  greater  facility,  with  which  duties  are 
collected  at  the  outports.  Whether  thit 
facility  be,  in  fact,  greater  or  not,  it  is 
needless  to  examine.  If  it  were  indeed 
so,  it  would  still  leave  undecided  a  much 
more  important  question  ;  the  danger  of- 
smuggling.  On  that  danger  ihe  cooit 
have  enlarged  in  their  letters  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  India  Board,  of  the  J  3th  Jan. 
1809,  and  ISth  and  129th  of  April  1812. 
Your  Committee  cannot  but  hope,  that 
these  letters  will  be  perused  by  members  i 
of  parliament,  as  their  contents  are  mate* 
rial  to  a  just  consideration  of  the  subject 
The  court  have  respectfully  stated  to  lord 
Buckinghamshire,  that  no  adequate  answer 
has  been  given  to  these  letters :  his  lord- 
ship in  addition  to  what  he  has*  himself 
said,  has  referred  the  court  to  the  petitiom. 
The 'argument  just  quoted,  is  the  most 
direct  and  indeed  the  only  ooe  to  the 
point  wh;ch  your  Committee  have  disco- 
vered in  all  the  petitions.  But  it  does  not 
meet  the  main  objections  of  the  court, 
taken  from  the  danger  of  smuggling; 
they  remain  untouched  and  unnoticed. 

Those  dangers  were  contemplated,  opoo 
the  supposition,  ihat  only  the  opening  of 
the  Indian  trade  was  in  question;  and  in 
this  way  your  Committee  will  now  consi- 
der them,  reserving  to  a  future  article  som^ 
remarks  on  the  still  greater  danger  of 
smuggling,  which  would  follow,  if  ^^ 
China  monopoly  were  abolished ;  9xA 
which  would  be  experienced,  whilst  oar 
merchants  were  permitted  to  visit  Chin* 
at  all.  It  is  from  the  facilities  of  smug- 
gling tea,  that  ships  cleared  out  for  or  from 
India,  woold  find  in  the  Eastern  Islan<i^ 
in  the  voyage  home,  and  on  the  cossu  of 
Scotland  or  Ireland,  that  the  court  faa'O 
apprehended  the  chief  dangers  woold 
arise.  In  the  Eastern  Islands  there  are  no 
custom-boQseSf  deanmcei*  or  uMiS^^ 
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There  are  great  ranges  of  colftsta  in  the 
remoter  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
where  there  it  no  coitom-hoose :  balk 
might  be  broken,  and  no  detection  follow 
where  the  ship  should  afterwards  be  regu- 
larly entered.  It  does  not 'in  the  least 
follow,  that  these  etils  might  not  happen, 
though  it  should  be  true,  that  the  taxes  on 
West  Indian  and  American  commodities 
are  safely  collected ;  for  these  commodi- 
ties come  generally  in  yery  large  unwieldy 
casks  or  packages,  are,  in  proportion  to 
their  bulk,  of  much  less  value  than  tea, 
which  is  also  packed  in  small  portable 
cases,  and  they  come  from  countries 
abounding  with  regular  custom-houses, 
whence  they  cannot  sail  without  manifests 
and  clearances ;  yet  with  all  these  safe- 
guards, your  Committee  are  credibly  in- 
formed, that  the  Americans  find  means 
to  smuggle  tea  into  this  country.  But, 
teren  supposing  ships  came  direct  to  an 
outport,  without  baring  broken  ^bulk, 
what  comparison  is  there  between  the  col- 
lection of  duties  at  any  port,  prorincial  or 
.metropolitan,  and  the  collection  of  tea 
duties  with  perfect  certainty,  facility,  and 
a  rery  trifling  expence,  at  the  India  House  ? 
The  objections  stated  at  large  in  the 
coort^s  letters,  your  Committee  beg  leave 
to  repeat,  remain  without  any  sound 
answer;  and  it  is  extremely  material  to 
observe,  that  the  opinions  maintained  in 
them,  on  this  subject,  are  corroborated  by 
the  reports  which  the  Boards  of  Customs 
and  Excise  have  made  to  his  Majesty's 
ministers,  respecting  the  danger  that 
woold  arise  to  >  the  revenue,  from  the 
adoption  of  the  new  system:  a  danger 
which,  in  their  judgment,  would  be  inevi- 
table. ^ 

The  third  argument  urged  in  the  peti- 
tions, is  taken  from  the  necessity  of  secur- 
ing an  equality  with  foreign  nations,  which 
it  IS  said,  the  superior  economy  and  dis* 
patch  at  the  outporu  will  do.  If  this 
alleged  advantage  of  the  outports  were 
admitted,  it  would  in  the  opinion  of  your 
Committee,  weigh  but  little  in  the  general 
question.  The  difference  cannot  be  ma-  * 
terial  in  itself,  and  Its  effect  little,  in  a 
trade  so  unlikely  to  become  of  any  mag- 
nitude. 

There  are,  however,  other  considera- 
tions of  great  weight  belonging  to  the 
question  of  opening  the  outports,  to  which 
Che  petitions  do  not  advert.  One  of  these 
isi  the  immense  interests  which  the  port 
of  London,  with  all  its  descriptions  of 
jnerchants,  tradesmen,  tea  dealers^  factors, 
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brokers,  dyers,  packers,  callenderers,  in* 
spectors,  .labourers,  ship -builders,  ship* 
chandlers,  rope-makers,  ship-owners,  ma^ 
riners,  and  all  their  train  of  establishments, 
warehouses,  wharfs,  docks,  yards,  premises, 
shipping,  formed  in  the  course  of  two  cen* 
turies,  in  which  the  Company's  privilege, 
and  the  law  of  the  land,  have  made  tlie 
metropolis  the  sole  seat  of  the  Easterii 
commerce ;  all  these  interests,  with  the 
corporation  of  London,  have  represented 
(o  parliament,  the  ruin  in  which  they 
would  be  involved  by  the  opening  of  the 
trade  to  the  outports.  The  Company's 
periodical  public  sales,  on  which  so 
much  of  tlie  order  and  success  of  their 
business  depend,  would  be  interfered  wilh^ 
and  their  very  large  property  in  ware- 
houses and  other  buildings  deteriorated ; 
in  short,  all  the  institutions,  public  and 
private,  of  the  capital,  for  carrying  on  tha 
Eastern  trade,  woold  be  shattered  or 
broken  down.  The  removal  of  the  trad« 
would  effect  this,  although  the  new  specu- 
lations and  enterprises  woold  establish 
nothing  equivalent  in  other  places,  far  leu 
compensate  the  losses  of  the  supplanted 
parties.  Your  Committee  cannot  go  into 
this  subject  sufficiently  to  give  a  just  sense 
of  the  magnitude  and  importance  of  it; 
but  they  may  seriously  ask — Is  the  case 
equal  between  the  people  of  London  and 
those  of  the  outporU  ?  Would  it  be  right 
to  expose  to  privation  and  ruin  one  set,  by 
withdrawing  from  them  what  they  have 
long  enjoyed,  in  order  to  add  to  the  com- 
fortable provision' the  other  set  already 
possess ;  and  this  only  to  save  them  the 
slight  inconvenience  of  bringing  their 
Indian  imports  to  the  port  of  London. 

Let  it  never  be  forgotten  too,  that  tha 
Indian  people  are  concerned  in  this  ques* 
tion ;  the .  court  have  already  in  their 
letters  to  lord  Melville  and  lord  Bucking, 
hamshire  stated  their  apprehensfons,  that 
the  opening  of  the  outports  to  imports 
from  India,  might  increase  the  resort  of 
European  adventurers  to  India.  It  hac 
been  advanced  in  return  from  some  quar# 
ters,  that  the  police  of  India  is  so  excellent 
as  to  obviate  every  danger  of  this  kind; 
your  Committee  are  sorry  to  observe,  thai 
they  find  in  the  records  of  the  Bengal  go- 
vernment, informations  concerning  tha 
police,  which  do  not  warrant  them  to 
conclude  quite  so  favourably  of  it ;  for  in 
fact,  with  all  the  progressive  improvemcpU 
in  the  system  of  the  government  there, 
they  have  not  yet  been  able  to  bring  tha 
police  into  a  state  of  perfect  effici^ocyn 
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The  Fifth  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  has  entered  much 
into  this  subject,  and  one  quotation  from 
the  conclusion  of  it,  may  suffice  to  justify 
this  observation : — "  It  does  not,  therefore, 
appear  to  have  been  from  any  want  of  in- 
formation in  regard  to  the  imperfect  states 
of  the  police,  that  the  government  was 
unable  to  prevent  its  becoming  worse; 
but  rather,  as  your  Committee  should  sup- 
pose, from  the  difficulties  which  presented 
themselves  to  the  application  of  an  effica- 
cious remedy." 

Fifthly,  On  the  China  monopoly.  Be- 
tides the  connection  already  noticed  of  the 
China  monopoly,  with  the  policy  of  our 
Indian  system,  the  uniting  of  this  trade 
under  one  head  is  necessarv»  both  on  ac- 
count of  the  extreme  caution  required  in 
the  conduct  of  our  intercourse  with  so  jea- 
lous and  inflexible  a  government  as  the 
Chinese,  and  of  the  security  of  the  large 
revenue  derived  by  the  British  public, 
from  that  branch  of  commerce.  The 
habits  of  the  Chinese  nation  are  known 
to  be  as  fixed  as  they  are  peculiar; 
their  government  is  a  pure  despotism, 
jealous  of  the  smallest  tendency  to 
insubordinatron  or  in'novation;  the  people 
are  guided  by  a  principle  of  implicit  sub- 
mission to  their  superiors  ;  and  both  go- 
vernment and  people,  hold  all  disorderly 
conduct  in  the  utmost  abhorrence*  Fo- 
reign trade  is  held  in  low  estimation^  and 
the  commerce  which  Europeans  have 
been  permitted  to  carry  on  is  subjected  to 
manifold  and  rigorous  restrictions,  intend • 
ed  to  prevent  the  intermixture  of  strangers 
with  the  natives,  and  to  guard  against 
fheir  entrance  into  the  interior  of  the 
country,  and  hazard  of  their  becoming 
in  any  way,  troublesome  to  the  govern- 
ment«  The  ships  of  European  nations  are 
allowed  to  resort  to  only  one  port  in  an 
empire  of  so  vast  extent ;  and  there  even 
no  stranger  is  permitted  a  constant  resi- 
dence without  credentials  from  the  sove- 
reign of  the  state  to  which  he  belongs. 
When  a  factory  is  established,  for  which 
one  spot  is  fixed,  the  factors  are  confined 
to  very  narrow  precincts  around  it ;  they 
dare  not  make  an  excursion  beyond  those 
precincts  into  the  open  fields,  nor'enter 
into  the  closely  adjoining  city  of  Canton. 
The  government  of  China  does  not  allow 
to  its  own  subjects  freedom  oF  trade,  or 
unrestrained  intercourse  with  foreigners : 
both  are  interdicted ;  and  the  restrictions 
imposed,  together  with  the  sumptuary 
laws  in  force«  oppose  the  strongest  obsta- 
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clea  to  any  great  extension  of  the  sale  of 
our  manufactures  among  the  Chinese.  The 
trade  with  Europeans  is  given  in  monopoly 
to  a  company  of  ten  or  twelve  Chinese 
merchants,  styled  the  Hong  ;     and  these 
merchants  become  responsible  to  the  go- 
vernment for  the  conduct  of  the  foreigners 
with  whom  they  deal.     After  the  ships  are 
dispatched  for  the  season,  the  factors  are 
obliged  to  withdraw  to  the  island  of  Macao, 
a  low  Portuguese  settlement,  till  the  ships 
of  next  year  arrive.    And  with  respect  to 
the  ships,  they  are,   whilst  in    harboori 
under  the  controul  of  the  Chinese  officers, 
who  are  empowered  by  law  to  take  the 
custody  of  their  guns : — and  if,  in  the  inter- 
courses,  and   consequent  frays,    between 
the  natives  and  our  English  sailors,  one  of 
the  former  happens  to  meet  bis  death,  by 
accident,  from  an  unknown  hand,  it  may 
produce  the  most  serious  consequences ; 
for  the    Chinese    government    has   been 
known,  in  such  a  case,  to  claim  the  life  of 
an  European  in  expiation;  and  for  an  oc- 
currence  like  this  the  Company's   esta- 
blishment is  held  responsible,  and  their 
trade  liable  to  be  stopped.     With  a  go- 
vernment so   absolute  in    requiring   im* 
plicit    conformity    to    its    peculiar    laws 
and  usages,  and  so  marked  with   pride, 
suspicion,  and  despotism,  Brituh  sabjecu 
have  the  utmost  difficulty  to  act ;  and  the 
Company's  agents  frequently  submit  to 
caprices  and  humiliations,  to  which  the 
honour  of  a  sovereign  would  not  allow  any 
representative  of  his  to  yield.     Is  it,  there- 
fore, in  the  least  probable,  that  the  Chinese 
would  tolerate  the  indiscriminate  inmss 
of  numberless  unconnected,  unaccredited 
'  Europeans  ?   or  if  they  did  give  them  ad- 
mission, that  their  multiplied,  irregular, 
desultory  visits  and  intercourses  with  the 
natives,  would  not  be  attended  with  dis- 
orders ;  with  violations  of  Chinese  usages 
(with  smuggling  for  insianre,  a  high  of- 
fence in  China)  which  would  soon  end  ia 
the  utter  expulsion  and  exclusion  of  these 
strangers,  or  in  such  injustice  and  huoii* 
liattng  punishments  on   the  part  of  the 
Chinese  government,  as  might  call  on  the 
honour  of  this  country  to  demand  redress? 
The  splendid  embassy  which  his  Majesty 
sent  by  lord  Macartney  to  the  emperor  of 
China,  had,  with  all  itsimposing  attendant 
circumstances,  and  all  the  skilful  address 
of  that  nobleman,  no  influence  to  induce 
the  Chinese  government  to  relax  from 
their  rigid  restrictions  on  the  commerce 
and  intercourse  of  British  subjects  with 
its  territories;  and  it  may  be  safely  coo- 
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claded,  that  all  which  that  government 
must  have  since  heard  respecting  the  revo- 
tionary   system.    To  all  these  probable- 
dangers,  the  petitioners  oppose   nothing 
but  the  honourable  character  of  Britons, 
and  the  example  of  the  American  adven- 
lutions  ill  Europe,  will  make  it  adhere  still 
more  obstinately  to   its  jealous  precau- 
turers  to  China.   Frail  dependence! — Bri- 
tish sailors  carry  to  every  shore  their  ha- 
bits of  excess,  as  is  too  often  found  in  the 
Company's    ships,    notwithstanding    the 
strict  discipline  established  in  them.    The 
American  seamen  are  a  much  more  sober 
and  quiet  class  of  people,  and  the  adven- 
turers of   that   nation    have  derived   in 
China  a  sanction  from  the  pre-establish- 
ment  and  credit  of  the  English  factory,  to 
which,  from  their  language  and  manners, 
tbey  appeared  to  be  related.  It  is,  indeed, 
by  the  prudent  respectable  condact  of  the 
Company's  representatives  there,  in  the 
management  of  their  own  trust,  and  the 
controul  exercised  by  them  over  other 
British  subjects ;    it  is  by  this  means,  and 
by  the  extent  and  regularity  of  the  Com- 
pany's dealings;   by  their  probity,  now 
80  famed,  as  to  pass  the  bales  which  have 
their  mark,  without  inspection,  through  the 
Chinese  empire,  that  this  jealous  and  super- 
cilious people  have  been  at  length  greatly 
conciliated  ;  but  the  Company's  establish- 
ment could  not,  on  the  principles  now  pro- 
posed,  retain  either  its  credit  or    posi- 
tion.   To  expose  a  trade  of  such  value 
and    importance  to   the  nation  and  the 
revenue,  to  hazards  so  great;    to  break 
down  the  present  system,  with  the  im- 
mense establishmeiits  and  property  con- 
nected  with    it,   particularly  the  China 
fleet  of  the  Company,  a  thing  unparalleled 
in  the  commercial  annals  of  the  world, 
would  therefore,  in    every   view,  com- 
mercial, financial,  and  political,  be  ut- 
terly unwise ;    and  if  this  desperate  risk 
were  run,  further  evils  would  await  the 
.  new  system  at  home.     Upon  the  supposi- 
tion of  a  general  resort  of  British  ships  to 
China,  bow  would  it  be  possible  to  prevent 
the  smuggling  of  lea  on  the  coasts  of 
England,  Scotland  and  Ireland,  with  the 
liicility  which  exists  of  receiving  that  ar- 
ticle on  board  in  many  of  the  Eastern 
islands,  where  there  are  no  custom- l)onses, 
and  with  the  temptation  of  evading  a  duty 
of  95  per  cent,  at  home.    The  petitions 
ofler  not  the  least  satisfaction  on  this  point ; 
a  point  highly  interesting,  as  has  already 
appeared,  if  the  question  were  only  about 
opening  the  Indian  trade  to  the  oot^poru ; 
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but  yet  more  interesting  in  respect  to  the 
proposal  for  laying  open  the  China  trade, 
which  is,  at  the  best,  a  proposal  to  incur 
the  most  imminent  risk  of  losing  that  trade, 
and  the  great  revenue  arising  from  it, 
merely  in  order  to  change  the  hands 
through  which  it  shall  pass ;  for  supposing 
it  to  be  preserved  to  the  nation,  there  is  no 
reasonaole  ground  to  think  that  it  could 
be  increased,  because  the  Chinese  now 
take  our  woollens  only  in  barter  for  tea^ 
and  the  present  importations  of  tea  are 
as  large  as  the  country  requires* 

Sixthly.  On  the  complaints  of  the  su- 
perior advantages  enjoyed  by  neutrals, 
particularly  the  Americans,  in  the  Indian 
trade.  The  vessels  of  the  American  btates 
first  appeared  in  the  Indian  seas  about  the 
year  1785.  At  that  time  several  European 
nations  possessed  settlements  on  the  con- 
tinent of  India,  in  virtue  of  grants  front 
the  native  sovereigns,  recognized  by  this 
country,  after  the  Company  obtained  ter- 
ritorial dominion.  It  had  not  then  been 
disputed,  that  those  settlements  might 
receive  other  European  flags  as  well  as 
their  own  (though  the  Company  have 
within  these  few  years,  properly  held, 
that  the  original  grant  gave  a  right  of 
trade  only  for  the  ships  of  the  nation  to 
whom  the  grant  was  made,)  therefore  the 
Bengal  government  thought  it  politic  to 
admit  the  American  ships  into  the  British 
ports,  rather  than  oblige  them  by  refusal, 
to  carry  their  custom  to  the  French, 
Dutch,  and  Danes.  This  was,  however, 
merely  a  gratuitous  licence,  revokable  at 
pleasure.  But  in  I79i,  the  government  of 
this  country,  induced  by  the  political  cir- 
cumstances of  the  time,  gave  to  the  United 
States  by  treaty,  a  right  to  a  direct  trade 
between  their  own  ports  and  those  of 
British  India,  on  the  terms  of  the  roost  fa- 
voured nation  ;  and  in  1797,  the  privilege 
of  free  ingress  to  the  British  ports  in  India 
was  conferred  on  all  friendly  nations.  By 
the  long  continuance  of  the  war  which 
followed  the  French  revolution,  these  con* 
cessions  proved  of  unforeseen  high  advan- 
tage to  the  subjects  of  the  American  States. 
The  settlements  on  the  Indian  continent, 
of  the  French,  and  of  the  Dutch  and 
Danes,  who  had  fallen  under  French  in- 
fluence, were  successively  captured  by 
the  English.  The  Portuguese  and  Ame- 
ricans were  then  the.  only  neutrals  who 
frequented  the  Indian  seas ;  and  the 
troubles  of  Portugal  at  length  left  the 
neutral  trade  very  much  in  the  hands  of 
the  Americans,  who  aocceeded  in  efiect  to 
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the  excluded  traders  of  foreign  Europe^  and 
supplied  tiieir  wants,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
increasing  population  of  the  United  States* 
and  the  demands  of  Spanish  America. 
The  subjects  of  those  states,  undoubtedly, 
abused*  the  privileges  conceded  to  Ihem 
by  his  Majesty's  governmenti  in  the  In* 
dian  trade  ;  they  were  by  treaty  restricted 
to  a  direct  trade  between  America  and 
India ;  but  they  visited  the  ports  of  fo- 
reign Europe  going  and  returning,  and 
became  the  general  carriers.  They  e?en 
supplied  our  own  West  Indian  and  North 
American  colonies  with  Eastern  commo- 
dities, and  they  entered  actively  into  the 
China  trade,  deriving  a  facility  of  admis- 
sion there,  from  being  viewed  as  a  cast  of 
Englishmen;  perhaps  also,  a  sanction 
fr6m  the  countenance  of  the  British  esta- 
blishment there. 

For  several  years  after  the  appearance 
of  the  Americans  in  the  Indian  seas,  they 
were,  no  doubt,  assisted  by  British  capi- 
tal ;  partly  by  that  which  wanted  a  re- 
mittance to  Europe,  but  to  no  very  great 
amount.  They  exported  from  Bengal,  in 
ten  years,  through  which  their  trade  on 
the  whole  was  considerably  progressiva, 
and  which  ended  with  1804-5,  goods  to 
the  amount  of  sicca  rupees  STi^OfitQ 
(4,643,575/.)  or  464,357/.  per  aunuin  ; 
and  they  imported  to  the  amount  of 
sicca  rupees  3,12.48,5441[3,906,068/.)  or 
890,606/.  per  annum.  .  The  excess  of  ex- 
ports above  the  imports,  being  in  ten 
years  737,507/.,  or  73,750/.  per  annum, 
may  be  supposed  to  be  the  property  of 
British  residents  in  Bengal,  remitted  by 
the  way  of  America.  Whether  they 
were  furnished  with  British  capital  from 
London,  and  to  what  amount,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  ascertain  ;  but  it  appears  evident, 
that  as  they  proceeded  in  the  trade,  their 
imports  to  Bengal  more  nearly  equalled 
their  exports,  which  shews  they  were  bet* 
ter  able  to  do  without  Indo-British  assis- 
tance, and  probably  it  was  the  same  as  to 
European  ass  stance.  Upon  this  trade, 
however  o0ensive  to  our  private  mer- 
chants, and  in  some  views  also  to  the  Com- 
pany, it  may  be  justly  observed,  that  it 
was  favourable  to  British  India.  It  car- 
ried seasonable  and  large  supplies  of  bul- 
lion to  that  country,  from  year  to  year ; 
not  above  a  seventh  of  its  imports  being,  in 
goods,  and  these  chiefly  wines  and  other 
articles  for  the  consumption  of  Europeans ;. 
it  also  carried  the  commodities  of  India  to 
foreign  Europe,  to  Spanish  America,  and 
Other  places  to  which  Sxitisb -ships,  oa  ac* 


count  of  the  war,  coukJ  hare  ne  access; 
and  when,  by  the  policy  and  increasiag 
power  ot  Buonaparte,  the  produce  of  ibis 
country  and  its  colonies  were  nearly  shot 
out  from  the  continent,  the  Aoiericans  still 
continued  to  introduce  the  commodities 
of  India  there,  and  with   the  returns  of 
their  adventures  they  probably  purchased 
English  manufactures  to  carry  to  the  Ame* 
rican  continent ;  so  that  this  country  also 
eventually  benefited  by  their  Indian  trade : 
andy  however  much  their  large  participa- 
tion of  that  trade  became  a  matter  of  com- 
plaint among  English  merchants  connected 
with  India,  it  is  certain,  that  whilst  we 
were  engaged  in  war  with  almost  all  Eu- 
rope, those  merchants  could  not^  even  by 
circuitous  means,  have  occupied  the  place 
which  the  Americans  filled  in  the  lodisa 
commerce;  of  which  position   no   other 
proof  is  necessary,  than  the  frequent  want 
of  sales  for  the  goods,  public  and  private, 
actually  brought    into    the    Iiidta-boose 
during  the  period  in  question.     The  great 
progress  and  profit  made  by  the  Ameri- 
cans in  the  Indian  trade,  therefore,  proceed 
essentially,  not  from  their  activity,  or  the 
afjvantage  of  individual   enterprise,    but 
from  their  neutral  character ;  whicb,4ie* 
sides  giving  them  access  to  countries  froin 
which  belligerents  are  shut  out,  enables 
them  to  navigate  more  cheaply,  easily  and 
expeditiously ;  and  it  may  be  taken  as  a 
certainty,  that  whenever  war  cestfes,  all 
their  advantages  will  cease  with    it,  and 
their  power  of  entering  into  competition 
with  us  in  th6  trade  of  our  own  settlements, 
be  very  greatly  reduced.    The  cry  that 
has  been  raised  and  continued  against  the 
Company  on    this   i^count,   confessedly 
with  the  view  of  obtaining  a  general  ad- 
mission of  Indian  ships  into  England}  is 
therefore  altogether  unfair.     If  a  circui- 
tous trade  in  Indian  commodities,  from 
Britain  to  foreign  parts,  has  been  prevent- 
ed by  the  rivalship  of  the  AmericanS|  the 
Company  have  suffered  as  well  as  indivi*' 
dualfl^    They  have  suffered  also  by  the 
smuggling  of  eastern  articles  from  Ame* 
rica,  into  our  West  Indian  and  North 
American  colonies.    They  were  anxious 
to  check  the  abuses  of  the  treaty  of  179V 
and,  when  it  expired,  they  obitalned  the 
consent  of  bis  Majesty's  ministecs  to  ioi» 
poseaMouble  duty  on  the  neutral  trade 
with  India,  which  then  applied  abaost 
solely  to  the  Americans :  but  if  the  coi^ 
plaints  against  the  rivalship  of  the-  Ameri* 
cans  in  the  Indian  trade  had  been  well 
founded,  what  was  the  i^atitral  and  proptff 
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remedy  }  Wat  it,  that  the  Compaoy,  part 
of  whoM  own  trade  had,  during  the  war« 
passed  into  American  hand^,  should  saeri* 
fice  the  rest  of  their  exclusive  privileges^ 
and*  by  the  extinction  of  them*  endanger 
the  territorial  possessions  ?  Or  was  it  not 
obviously,  'that  the  Americans  should  be 
excluded  from  a  trade  supposed  to  be  car* 
ried  on  at  the  expence  of  Great  Britain  ? 
Yet  this  cry  is  jtill  unaccountably  kept 
up,  even  when  we  are  at  war  with  Ame- 
rica, and  the  flag  of  the  United  States 
dares  not  be  seen  in  the  Indian  seas ! 
Nay,  it  is  kept  up  to  injure  the  cause  of 
the  Company,  after  they  have  actually 
agreed  on  enlargements  of  the  trade  to 
England,  greater  than  eyer  were  eontem-. 

J  elated,  evea  by  the  private  merchants  of 
tidiay  before  the  present  negoeiation ; 
and,  if  enlargements  could  effect  the  ob* 
ject»  more  than  sufficient  to  bring  the 
whole  Indian  trade  of  the  Americans  to 
the  port  of  London. 

It  is  singular  that  the  party  who  com*' 
plains  of  the  large  share  that  haajbeen  en* 
grossed  by  the  Americans  of  the  Indian 
trade,  should  be  the  same  party  who  com^ 
plaiii  also  of  the  large  share  which  the 
Americansi  in  a  state  of  neutrality,  en* 
joyed  of  the  British  trado  between  Great 
Britain  and  foreign  nations.     It  is  well 
known,  that  previously  to  the  rupture  be- 
tween England  and  the  United  Stetes,  it 
was  urged  as  a  grievance,  that  tfaoagh 
America  exported  firom  this  coanlryto 
the  amount  of  twelve  millions  sterling  an^- 
nnally,  the  country  was  not  benefited^  to 
the  *  utmost  possible  extent  from  tbia  ex- 
port trade,  because  the  British  mcrchantc 
and  manufacturers  were,  by 'the  intervene 
tion  of  America,  deprived  of  the  carrying 
and  of  the  second  selling  profit  upon  the 
manufactures.    America,  it  was  alleged, 
bought  from  ua  to  a  great  extent,  and 
Great  Britain  was,  to  a  ceHain  degree, 
a  gainer  to  the  extent  of  the  American  poiv 
chaseft ;  but  because  America  sold  our  goods 
at  second  hand  (to   the  Spanish   Ame- 
ricaas  for  example)  it  has  i>ee»  alleged, 
that  had'  it  not  been  for  the  intervention  of 
die  North  Americaa  States,  we  should 
have  supplied  Spanish  America,  and  in 
addition  to^tbe  profits*  we  have  received, 
would  have  engrossed  all  the  advantage 
which  has  aeoroed  to  thamerchantiof  the 
United  Slatea  firom'  the  carrying  and  cir* 
coitoua  tvade.    But  may  it  not,  on  the 
other  hand,  be  argued;  that  if  the  British 
nanoiactorers^  tysasopen'tfadeand  during 
ji  state  of  war,,  have:  fimod  the 


of  Aiuerica  necessary  to  the  circulation  o0 
their  own  manuFactures,  the  same  alsie-^ 
tance  was  wanted  by  the  manufacturers  of 
India  to  the  circulaiion  of  their  prodoc* 
tions:  that  the  large  exports  from  India, 
as  well  as  the  large  exports  from  Great 
Britain,  by  the  Americans,  were  owing  to^ 
their  neutral  character ;  that  if  the  trade 
between  India  and  England  had  been  as 
open  as  is  now  contended  for,  the  quantity 
of  Indian  goods,  circulated  through  the 
world,  could  not  have  been  greater  than  it- 
has  been,  under  tfie  competition  that  hae^ 
actually  existed  between  the  merchants 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  East  In- 
dia  Company,  and  that  a  greater  share* 
in  the  export  trade  from  India  could' 
Only  have  been  obtained  for  the  free  Bri* 
tish  traders  in  one  of  these  ways,  either 
by  America  abandoning,  or  Great  Britain- 
returning  to  her  pacific  relations  with 
other  countries.  If  a  free  trade  has  the 
virtue  that  is  imputed  to  it,  why,  under 
complete  freedom  of  trade,  has  this  coun* 
try  been  rendered  tributary  to  America' 
for  a  rent  to  the  produce  of  British  indue-- 
^py?  and  if  the  pacific  relations  of  states 
pass  for  no  account  in  such  a  question^ 
whence  the  congratulations  we  so  often* 
hear  oponw4iat  we  have  gained,  and  may 
yet  gain,  by  the  rupture  with  America  } 
,  Seventhly,  That  the  distresses  of  the 
manufticturera,  the  exclusion  of  our  trade 
from  the  continent  of  Europe  and  fromr 
North  America,  ,iu  consequent  great  de- 
cline atid,  the)  support  of  the  w^,  require 
new  channels  of  enterprise,  and  therefore 
an  open  trade; 

Every  British  heait  must  lament  the  ob> 
struotions  to  which  our  commerce  has 
been  subjected,  must  wish  for  the  removal 
of  all  continental  exclusions  as  well  as  of 
our  diflerences  with  Amerioa^  and  that 
commercial  fiieedom  and  activity  may  be 
restored,  k  is  also  extremetv  desirable' 
that  new  sources  of  trade  should  be  disco* 
vered,  and  natural  for  those  who  are  now 
sofiering  ooder  privations  and  hardshipe, 
to  catch  eagerly  at  the  flattering  prosptcte 
and  promises  so  confidently  held  out  to 
them  firom*  opening  the  trade  with  the  East* 
But  can  the  court  of  directors,  thoroughly 
convinced  sis  they  ave;that  all  such  expect* 
tations  are  groundless  and  delusive,— tfaaH 
those  vrho  should  act  upon-  them,-  if  titer 
trade  vrere  opened,  would  be  sore  to  es« 
perience  ruinous  loss  and  disappoiutment>y 
aad  that  the  abolition  of  the  Company^e 
commeroial  privileges(woeld<  be  ioeflfed^ 
jthe  enttnaioQ  oftbe whetoo#  Hie  preieii^ 
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Indian  system ;  can  the  courts  with  these 
con? ictions,  lend  theroseWes  to  promote  a 
dangerous  deception^  already  too  preva- 
lent, at  the  sacrifice  of  so  much  individttal 
interest,  and  of  that  public  interest,  the 
care  of  which  is  entrusted  to  them  ?  ]f  it 
were,  indeed,  probable,  that  by  a  slow 
process  the  commercial  intercourse  be- 
tween this  country  and  the  East  could  be 
enlarged,  the  effect  would  be  far  too  dis- 
tant to  relieve  present  pressures,  and  the 
first  adventurers  bejuore  Hkely  to  plunge 
the  trading  world  into  fresh  difficulties ;  as 
proved  to  be  the  result  of  the  general  rush 
into  the  trade  of  Buenos  Ayres,  where  it 
was  easy  to  send  exports^  but  difficult  to 
find  sale  or  return.  It  will,  perhaps,  now 
be  said,  that  the  trtfde  with  Buenos  Ayres 
has  become  a  regular  one ;  but  it  can  be 
a  regular  one  only  to  a  very  limited  ex- 
tent, being,  indeed,  partly  what  subsisted 
with  Lisbon,  before  it  was  turned  into  a 
different  channel :  it  may  not,  in  a  long 
time,  replace  the  vast  sums  at  ^rst  lost 
there  ;  and,  at  any  rate,  it  displaced  no 
important  system  existing  before.  From 
the  late  very  favourable  change  in  the  af- 
fairs of  Europe,  a  better  prospect  of  relief 
now  appears ;  from  the  East,  it  will  be 
found,  that  no  hope  of  any  can  be  ration- 
ally entertained. 

Eighthly,  That  a  free  trade  to  the  East 
would  be  a  substitute  and  cure  for  all  pre- 
sent commercial  evils ;  would  open  an  un- 
bounded field  to  British  manufactures, 
British  capital,  skill,  enterprise  and  know- 
ledge ;  which  would  not  only  supply  the 
wants  of  the  vast  population  of  the  East, 
but  create  wants  where  they  did  not  exist. 

The  practicability  of  extending,  in  any 
great  degree,  the  commerce  of  this  coun- 
try with  the  natives  of  the  East,  in  exports 
and  imports,  is  undoubtedly  a  vital  ques- 
tion on  the  whole  of  the  dbcossion  re- 
specting the  renewal  of  the  charter ;  for  if 
no  such  extension  be  indeed  practicable^ 
to  what  end  should  the  present  system, 
with  all  the  establishments  which  have 
grown  out  of  it,  be  destroyed  ?  The  Bri- 
tish merchants  appear  to  entertain  the 
most  cxtravaj^t  ideas  of  a  new  world 
for  commercial  enterprise ;  ideas  upon 
which  the  V  are  ready  to  risk  their  own  pro- 
pertjTf  and  to  sacrifice  all  the  interests  or  the 
•xisting  Indian  system.  The  Company, 
backed  by  the  great  mass  of  British  sob- 
jects  now  in  Europe,  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  countries  of  the  East,  maintain* 
in  direct  exposition  to  all  such  imagioa- 
tionSf  tbat.u  10  aol  now  possible  greatly  to 


I  extend  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  Ent, 
the  consumption  of  British  productions, 
or  in  this  country,  the  sale  of  Asiatic  com- 
modities.    On  the  side  of  the  merchantf, 
there  is  in  truth  nothing  but   a  eanguine 
theory;    on  the  side  of  the    Company, 
there  is  the  experience  of  all  the  nations 
of  Europe  for  three  centuries  ;  there  is  the 
testimony  of  ancient  history ;  there  are  the 
climate,  the  nature,  the  usages,  tsistes,  pre- 
judices, religious  and  political  institutions 
of  the  eastern  people.     If  the  discovery 
of  the  passage  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
and  the  account  of  the  first  Curopeani 
sent  by  that  route  to  the  shores  of  India, 
were  only  just  announced  to  us«  soine  es- 
planation  might  be  given  of  the  enthu- 
siasm with  which  the  hope  of  anboanded 
commerce  thither  is  entertained  ;  bat  that, 
lifter  all  the  knowledge  whieh  auccessive 
aees  have  afforded  upon  this  subject,  men 
of  general   intelligence    and  cultivation 
should,  in  opposition   to  the'usoal  coarse 
of  human  affairs,  adopt  the  fond  idea  of 
entering  at  once  into  the  enjoyment  of  a 
new  world  of  commerce,  is  a  moat  strik- 
ing instance  of  credulity,  and  of  the  power 
which  interest  and    imagination  united, 
have  to  impose  upon  the  understanding. 
The  theory  of  Dr.  Adam  Smith   did  not 
anticipate  any  such  sudden  burst  of  new 
commerce,  when  he  pronounced  that  the 
"  £^t  Indies  ofiered  a  market  for  the  ma- 
nufactures of  Europe,  greater  and  more 
extensive  -  than  both  Europe  and  America 
put  together.''    Eminent  as  Dr.   Smith 
certainly  was,  in  the  science  of  politicsl 
economy,  he  was  not  infallible ;  his  infor- 
mation respecting  India  was  very  defective 
and  erroneous ;  bis  prejudices  against  the 
East  India  Company    extreme,  and  bis 
prognostics  concernmg  their  Indian  go- 
vernment wholly  mistaken.    In  the  pe- 
riod which  has  elapsed,  of  nearly  40  years, 
since  he  first  published  his  work  on  tfae 
Wealth  of  Nations,  the  endeavours  of  all 
Europe  and  America  have  made  no  dico- 
very  of  that  immense  market  for  Euro* 
pean  manufactures  which,  he  said,  wsi 
ofiered  by  the  East  Indies;  yet  the  same 
doctrine  seems  to  be  still  in  the  minds  of 
some  of  the  petitioners,  who  made  it  a  se- 
rious charge  against  the  Company,  that 
its  exports  to  the  immense  regions  of  the 
East,  do  not  amount  to  a  fifth  of  the  ex- 
ports of  this  country  to  North  America. 
But  as  well  it  might  be  a  matter  of  charge 
against  the  merchantsof  England,  that  their 
exports  to  the  continent  of  Africa,  which 
contains  ao  many  aiUiona  of  inhabitant^ 
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less    infiaenced  by  religioas  prcjadices^  I  and  those  who  trade  to  India*  will. carry 
'  '   '  money  thither*  and  bring  none  back." 

As  the  court  have*  in  iheir  letter  of  the 
13th  Janaary,  ISOD,  to  the  president  of 
the  India  board,  given  the  same  Tiews;Eind 
in  some  detail,  on  this  subject,  not  deri?- 
ing  their  opinion  from  any  tingle  autho- 
rity, bat  from  the  broad  page  of  history 
,and  practice,  it  is  unnecessary  for  your 
Committee  again  to  enlarge  upon  it :  but 
may  not  the  attention  or  the  manufac- 
turers of  woollens,  metals,  cotton  fabrics^ 
and  potteries,  be  still  called  to  the  habits 
of  the  Indian  people,  the  bulk  of  whom 
live  all  their  days  upon  rice,  and  go  only 
half  covered  with  a  slight  cotton  cloth ; 
the  rice  and  cotton  both  produced  by 
their  own  soil  ?  The  earnings  of  the  com- 
mon labouring  classes,  and  consequently 
their  expences,  may  be  estimated,  on  an 
average,  not  to  exceed  4i.  lOs,  per  map, 
per  annum.*  Thev  are  indolent  by  na- 
ture, frugal  by  habit,  under  manifold  re* 
ligions  restrictions :  what  demand  of  the 
manufactures  from  Europe  is  to  be  ex- 
pected from  these  ?  Of  the  better  classes 
few  are  rich,  unless  those  connected  with 
Europeans:  and  even  these,  during  a 
course  of  nearly  three  centuries,  in  which 
they  have  lived  in  European  settlemehts, 
have  adopted  none  of  our  tastes  or 
fashions;  unless,  perhaps,  in  a  few  articles 
of  jewellery  and  hardware,  looking-glasses, 
and  carriages,  with  the  use  of  a  mantle  of 
broad  cloth  in  the  cold  season*  As  to 
the  north  of  India,  thoogh  the  cKmats 
there  be  less  dissimilar  to  ours,  the  people 
are  extremely  so :  and  in  poor  ilUgovern- 
ed  countries,  where  property  is  insecure 
and  concealed,  what  hope  can  there  be  of 
a  vent  for  foreign  luxuries  ?  The  persons 
who  now  imagine  that  region  to  present  a 
great  field  for  commerce,  have  no  con- 
ception of  the  difficulty  of  carrying  goods 
there  from  the  sea ;  the  delays,  expence, 
and  insecurity  that  must  be  experienced, 
when  the  boundaries  of  the  Company's 
government  are  passed,  and  in  finding  and 

*  In  a  late  statistical  accounCof  Dina- 
gepore,  a  province  of  Bengal,  there  are 
statements  of  the  annual  expences  of  dif- 
ferent classes  of  society;  and  among 
them,  one  of  the  expences  of  a  labouring 
man  with  a  wife  and  two  children.  Th« 
amount  is  only  rupees  22,  10,  1 1»  or  near 
3/.  per  annum ;  bein^  at  the  rate  of  15#. 
per  head.  The  article  of  clothing,  for 
this  family  of  four  persons,  is  only  0«.  per 
annum. 


aod  more  inclined  by  taste  and  manners, 
than  the  people  of  the* East,  to  use  our 
prod  fictions,  do  not  equal  their  exports  to 
our  remaining  American  colonies.  The 
reason  is  obvious  in  both  cases:  all  the 
North  American  colonies  are  the  same 
people  as  ourselves ;  live  under  a  climate 
nearly  similar,  and  have  a  variety  of  com« 
modi  ties  valuable  to  us,  to  exchange  :  the 
Africans  live  under  a  tropical  sun,  are 
poor,  and  have  little  means  of  purchasing 
even  such  of  our  manufactures  as  they 
would  like  to  use.  It  has  been  already 
noticed  that  the  Americans  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  carrying  our  commodities  into 
other  countries. 

A   profound  observer  of  human  afiairs, 
the   president  Montesquieu,  bad,  before 
the   time  of  Dr.  Smith,  who,  however, 
overlooks    his    opinion,    reasoned    more 
agreeably  to  nature  and  experience  on 
this  snbjecr.  '« Although,"  says  he,  "  com- 
merce be  liabfe  to  great  revolutions,  it 
may  happen  that  certain  physical  causes, 
such  as   the  quality  of  soil  and  climate, 
shall  for  ever  fix  its  character.    In  the 
commerce  which  we  carry  on  with  India, 
in  modern  times,  the  export  of  money 
thither  is  indispensible.  The  Romans  car- 
ried to  In^ia  every  year  about  fifty  mil- 
lions of  sesterces.    That  money,  as  ours 
now  IS,  was  exchanged  for  goods,  which 
they  brought  back  to  the  West.    Every 
nation  which  has  traded  to  India  has  uni- 
formly carried  the  precious  metals  thither, 
and  brought  back  goods  in  return.    Na- 
ture herself  produces  this  efiect.    The  In- 
dians have  their  arts,  which  are  adapted  to 
their  manner  of  life.     Our  wants  are  es- 
sentially different  from  theirs;   and  what 
is  luxury  to  us  never  can  be  so  to  them. 
Their  climate  neither  requires  nor  permits 
the  use  of  almost  any  of  our  commodities. 
Accustomed    to  go  almost     naked,   the 
country  furnishes  them  with  the  scanty  rai- 
ments they  wear ;    and  their  religion,  to 
which  they  are  in  absolute  subjection,  in- 
stils into  them  an  aversion  to  that  sort  of 
food  which  we  consume;  they*  therefore, 
need  "nothing  from  us  but  our  metals, 
which  are  the  signs  of  value,  and  for 
which  they  give  in  return,  the  merchan* 
dize  that  their  frugality,  and  the  nature  of 
the  country,  supply  in  abundance.    An- 
cient authors,  who  have  written  upon  In* 
dia,  represent  the  country  precisely  snch 
as  we  now  find  it,  as  to  police,  to  manners, 
tnd  to  morab.    India  always  has  been, 
»nd  India  alwayi  will  be,  what  it  now  is ; 
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bringing  back  retarns,  if  the  European 
commodities  could  be  disposed  of.  With 
respect  to  Cliina,  it  is  not  denied  that  it 
might,  in  aN  probability,  lake  oft  many  of 
oar  manufactures,  if  the  Chinese  govern- 
ment would  allow  the  free  dissemination 
of  them.  The  jealous  restrictions  of  that 
government,  however,  which,  though  they 
have  been  already  stated,  it  may  be  pro- 
per to  notice  again  here,  prevent  their 
own  subjects,  in  general,  from  any 'deal- 
ings with  Europeans;  and  it  has  been 
seen,  that  the  magnificent  style  of  lord 
Macartney^s  embassy,  which  bespoke  the 
grandeur  of  the  British  sovereign,  with 
file  refined  diplomatic  talents  of  that  no- 
bleman, which  even  struck  the  Chinese 
courtiers,  were  incapable  of  moving  the 
government  to  depart  in  the  smallest  de- 
gree from  its  established  policy.  If  in- 
stead of  the  regulated,  long  experienced 
organ  for  European  trade,  the  Company's 
Canton  establishment,  under  whose  re- 
spectability, in  fact,  the  Americans  were 
admitted,  a  swarm  of  unconnected  private 
traders  were  to  be  let  loose  upon  that 
country,  it  is  altogether  probable,  that  the 
Chinese  would  either  shut  their  doors  en- 
tirely upon  thehi,  or  contract  even  the 
present  narrow  entrance. 

If  so  many  proofs  of  want  of  know- 
ledge on  Indian  subjects  did  not  crowd 
on  your  Committee,  they  might  express 
surprise  at  finding  any  persons  still  so  un- 
informed, as  to  hold  up  the  trade  carried 
on  by  individuals  in  the  time  of  Cromwell, 
as  gainful  to  the  parties,  and  useful  to  the 
nation.  The  fact  is  now  ascertained  to 
have  been  'notoriously  otherwise.  The 
competition  of  the  traders  led  them  to 
undersell  their  exports  in  India  and  their 
imports  in  England  :  the  public,  indeed, 
for  a  little  time,  got  Indian  goods  remark- 
ably cheap,  but  the  adventurer  could  not 
go  on ;  and  Cromwell,  induced  by  the 
representations  made  to  him,  in  which  se- 
veral of  those  very  adventurers  joined,  re- 
stored the  Company,  in  order  to  save  the 
Indian  trade  to  the  nation. 

Pail  lament  is  now  told  by  the  peti- 
tioners, that  the  private  trade,  to  which 
individuals  were  admitted  by  the  Act  of 
1793,  enlarged  by  the  arrangement  of 
UI02,  has  succeeded,  and  produced  a  pro- 
fit, even  whilst  the  Company  have  been 
trading  to  a  loss.  The  court  have  very 
substantial  reasoosto  believe,  th«t  aHhougn 
some  articles  of  private  trade  may  at  cer- 
tain times  have  sold  to  a  profit,  yet  that 
large  importations  of  other  articles,  both 


in  India  and  into  England,  hftTe  repeated- 
ly sold  to  a  loss,  or  have  remmtned  long 
on  hand,  for  want  of  sale. 

The  nature  of  this  trade  should  be  con- 
sidered ;  the  numerous  commanders  and 
officers  of  the  Company's  ships  (a  very 
superior  class  of  nautical  men)  have  no 
adequate  provision  from  direct  peconianr 
allowances ;  their  compensation  has  been 
in  the  privilege  of  trade,  and  a  certain  al- 
lowance of  tonnage,  freight  freb.  This 
has  generally  made  them  traders;  and  as 
they  are  to  look  to  trade  for  their  emolu- 
ment, (for  but  few,  comparatively,  make 
money  by  passengers,)'  they  continued  to 
adventure,  though  often  with  tittle  suc- 
cess ;  and  your  Committee  are  assured, 
that  thaugh  they  pay  fio  freight  nor  com- 
mission, being  their  own  agents,  they  still 
find  it,  on  the  whole,  a  precarious,  nnpro- 
ductive  business.  Now,  if  these  men  do 
not  succeed,  it  can  hardly  be  expected  tbsr 
those  who  have  freight  and  comooission  to 
pay  can  fare  better. 

But  it  will  be  said  that  other  indtvidtnis 
do,  nevertheless,  embark  in  this  trade. 
To  this  it  IS  to  be  answered,  that  the  ma- 
nufacturers of  indigo,  in  Bengaf^  (an  arti- 
cle originally  promoted  and  always  foster- 
ed  by    the  Company,)    generally  send 
tbenr  "produce  to  England ;  and  this  is  a 
matter  of  necessity ;   because  the   great 
hulk  of  the  article  cannot  otherwise  be 
disposed  of.      Again,  there  is  a  certain 
annual  amount  of  acquisition   by  Euro- 
peans in  India ;  and  as  this,  (doubtless,  a 
large  amount  in  all)  is  in  one  way  or  ano- 
ther to  be  remitted  to  England,  merchants 
in  India  may  find  their  account  tolerably 
well  in  taking  up  such  money  in  India ; 
investing  it  in  goods,  and  granting  bills, 
at  a  rate  favourable  to  the  drawer,  pay- 
able from  the  sales  in  this  country.    A 
sort  of  new  transit  capital  arises  in  this 
way  every  year,  and  men  may  be  tempt- 
ed, occasionally,  to  seek  to  make  an  ad- 
vantage of  it,  who  would  not  regularly  fix 
a  capital  of  their  own  in  the  trade.    I'bers 
is  also  a  third  sort  of  trade  from  India, 
which  men  of  large  capital  speculate  to 
when  fa? oorable  occasions  seem  to  offer : 
and  in  this  way  sometimes  cotton  piece 
goods,  sometimes  cotton  wool,  sometimes 
indigo  and  raw  silk  have  been  adventured 
in.     But  your  Committee  suppose  it  to  be 
an  undisputed  fict,  that  these  larger  ad- 
ventures have  repeatedly  been  attended 
with  heavy  losses  to  individuals,  particu- 
larly the  very  great  importation  of  piece 
goods,  exceeding  in  value  two  millioat 
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tterliogf  in  ISQ2;  the  large  imporUlioat 
of  coiton,  and  even  of  iodigo^  since  ibat 
time ;  and  what  may  be  sofficiently  deci« 
•ive  on  this  head  is,  that  very  large  qnan* 
lilies  of  those  have  remained  long  in  the 
Company's  warehouses  withoot  a  sale,  or 
uncleared  after  sale. 

But  it  will  still  be  said*  the  private  trade 
between  Europe  and  India  has  greatly  in- 
creased  since  the  enlargement  of  1793 
was  granted. 

To  explain  this  it  is  to  be  remembered, 
first,  that,  as  already  stated,  the  commanders 
and  officers  of  the  Company's  ships,  are  in 
a  manner  obliged  to  be  traders,  and  that 
they  have  greatly  increased  in  number 
since  1793 :  they  are  forced  to  carry  out 
goods,  and  therefore  to  bring  goods  back ; 
because  in  general  specie  would  be  a 
losing  remittance.  Secondly,  that  the 
number  of  Europeans  in  India  has  been 
▼«<'y  greatly  increased  in  India  since 
1 793.  Every  class  has  increased :  the 
civil,  military,  and  medical  servants  of  the 
Company;  the  King's  troops,  from  a  few 
regiments  to  20  thousand  men  \  the  naval 
servants  of  the  crown;  ladies,  lawyers, 
free  merchants,  free  mariners,  and  the 
mixed  race  of  European  descent,  now  be- 
come a  great  multitude,  who  imitate,  as 
far  as  they  can,  the  fashions  of  their  fa* 
thers.  For  all  these  descriptions  of  persons, 
every  thing  required  for  use  or  luxury  is 
sent  from  this  country  :  thus  the  exports 
are  necessarily  enhanced;  and  exports 
being  made,  returns  for  them,  in  the  com- 
modities of  the  country,  become  neces« 
aary^  whether  they  are  sure  to  answer  or 
not.— The  increase  is  by  no  means  to  be 
conpeived  as  merely  the  result  of  the  en- 
largement given  by  the  Act  of  1793,  or 
afterwards.  It  is  (let  it  be  again  observed) 
most  materially  to  be  ascribed  to  the  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  the  Company's 
commanders  and  officers,  to  the  necessity 
of  making  returns  in  goods  from  India  for 
their  exports,  to  the  great  increase  of  Eu- 
ropeans and  their  descendants,  in  India,  to 
the  vast  increase  in  the  culture  of  indigo^ 
cherished  by  the  Company,  and  permitted 
to  come  in  their  ships  before  the  Act  of 
1793 ;  and  what  the  enlargements  of  that 
Act,  and  subsequent  measures  have  open- 
ed the  way  for,  has  been  occasional  large 
apeculation  in  cotton,  piece  goods,  raw 
cotton  and  indigo ;  which  speculations 
have  more  often  failed  than  succeeded. 
But  the  great  conclusion  to  be  derived 
from  the  account  of  the  trade  since  1793, 
is  this ;  in  all  the  period  of  nearly  20 
(VOL.  XXV.)^Afpadix. 


years  from  that  time  to  the  present,  in 
which,    undoubtedly,    facilities  and   en- 
largements never  enjoyed    before,  h)ve 
been  given  for  private  enter  prize  and  ad- 
venture, in  which  the  private  trade   has 
considerably  increased,  and  on  the  whole 
a  very  ample  experiment  has  been  made, 
not  one  new  article  for  the  consumption  of 
the  natives  of  India  has  been  exported; 
and  little  perceivable  difiereiice  in  the  few 
articles  of  metals  and  woollens,  of  which 
they  participated  before.     This  is  a  ftry 
remarkable   fact,   and  ought  to  make  a 
deep  impression  on  all  persons  who  in  any 
way  interest  themselves  in  this  subject. 
Let  us  not  hear  of  that  unfair  charge  so 
often  repeated,  that  the  Company'^  restric- 
tions have  prevented  persons  from  availing 
themselves  of  the  privilege  held  out  by 
public  regulations.     Would  the  coinman- 
ders  and  officers  n6t  restrained  by  high 
freight,  or  any  uncertainty  of  getting  ton- 
nage, not  have  carried  out  articles  for  the 
use  of  the  natives,  if  they  had  found  that 
any  such  were  saleable  }    Would  not  Eu- 
ropean residents  in  Iqdia,  keen  merchants, 
and  acquainted  with  the  di^ositions  and 
tastes  of  the  natives,  have  commissioned 
for  such  articles,  if  they  had  seen  any 
vent  for  them  ?    Would  not  native  mer- 
chants, who  *  boy  and  sell  European  com- 
modities, have  recommended  the  importa- 
tion of  things  for  the  natives,  if  they  had^ 
seen  any  chance  of  a  sale  ?   Yet  of  54,000 
tons  allotted  for  the  private  trade  since 
1793,  only  21,806  tons  have  been  actually 
used    by  private    merchants,  and   these 
filled  wholly  with  commodities  for  the  use 
of  Europeans.    On  the  whole  then,  this 
may  be  pronounced  a  decisive  experi- 
ment, a  decisive  proof  that  there  is  no 
opening,  nor  any  material  opening  to  be 
expected,  for  the  sale  of  European  arti- 
cles for  the  use  of  the  natives  of  India. 

Of  the  import  trade  from  India  on  pri^ 
rate  account,  since  1793,  after  what  has 
already  been  said,  it  may  be  sufficient  to 
preKnt  the  following 
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It  may  be  proper  to  point  out  to  atten- 
tion the  great  proportion  which  tfie  arti- 
cles of  indigo  and  cotton  bear  to  the  whole 
of  these  imports ;  and,  likewise,  to  refer  to 
the  great  quantities  of  these  two  articles, 
which,  it  has  already  appeared^  remain 
stiU  in  the  Company's  warehouses,  either 
unsold  or  uncleared.    Of  the  practicabi- 
lity of  enlarging  the  imports  into  this 
country,  of  Indiaif  production,  fit  for  the 
European  market,  it  was  formerly  stated 
by  the  court,  that  the  diligence,  not  only 
of  the  different  East  India  Companies  of 
Europe,     but    of    individual    Europeans 
trading    through    the   whole    extent    of 
the  Indian  seas,  has  been  excited  during 
three  centuries,  to  discover  articles  which 
might  be  profitably  exported  to  Europe; 
and  after  alt  the  experience  thus  acquired, 
particularly  in  the  present  day,  when  the 
coasting  and  internal  trade  of  India  has 
been  greatly  enlarged,  it  is  not  reason- 
able to  be  assumed,  upon  merely  theo- 
retical ideas,  that  there  is  any  source  of 
iriaterials  raw  or  manufactured,  in  India, 
yet  undiscovered,  by  which  the  imports 
from  India  into  this  country  can  be  pro- 
fitably augmented ;   and  with  respect  to 
those  articles  which  may  now  be  consi- 
dered as  the  staples  of  India ;    namely, 
cotton  piece  goods,  raw  silk,  indigo,  raw 
cotton,  and  sugar ;    the  demand  for  the 
first  is  reduced  and  limited,  by  the  vast 
growth  and  excellence  of  the  cotton  mti- 
nufactures  of  Britain  and   Europe;    the 
second,  to  whatever  extent  demanded,  can 
be  brought  home  in  the  ships  of  the  Com- 
pany ;  the  third,  already  imported  to  an 
extent  that  nearly  supplies  the  consump- 
tion of  Europe,  may  also  easily  be  car- 
ried  home   in  the   same   channel;   and 
the  article  of  raw  cotton,  brought  from  a 
ffreat  distance,  at  an  unavoidably  high 
ureight,  which  renders  it  incapable,  when 
this  country  is  engaged  in  war,  and  North 
America  and  Portugal  at  peace  with  us, 
of  entering  into  competition  with  the  cot- 
tons of  Georgia  and  Brazil,  both  superior 
in  quality,  and   brought  to  thia  market 
more  expeditiously,  to  meet  the  fluctoa- 
tions  of  price  and  demand,  and  at  a  /ar 
cheaper  rate  of  freight.    As  to  sugar,  if 
it  could   be  imported  to  this  market,  so 
as  to  rival  the  produce  of  our  West  In- 
dia colonies,  which  it  cannot  be  in  time 
of  war,  surely  this  it  not  a  trade  which 
could  be,  on  the  whole,  profitable  to  the 
iMtioo;    and  no  other  great  article  of 
Indian  produce  has  ever  bean  thoo|[ht  of, 
•xcept  hemp,  of  which  the  caltore  is  still 


in  an  early  stage  in  India,  not  capable 
of  standing  a  competition  with  Biosiia, 
whenever  oar  intercuorae  with  that  coon- 
try  is  open.  It  is  in  this  state  of  thiogi, 
when  the  Company  cannot  find  vent  for 
more  exports  in  the  East;  when  their 
warehouses  are  filled  with  goods  from  the 
East,  for  which  there  is  no  demand ;  and 
when  they  sofier  from  the  continental 
restrictions  in  common  with  all  his  Ma- 
jesty's sobjects,  that  the  petitioners,  whose 
chief  complaint  is  of  general  stagnation 
of  trade,  censure  the  Company  for  not 
enlarging  theirs. 

9thiy.  The  demand  of  a  full  and  entire 
freedom  of  trade  to  the  eastward  of  the 
Cape  of  Good-  Hope,  including  China  and 
all  the  countries  within  the  charter  of  the 
East  India  Cpmpany. 

Such  are  the  views  of  the  petitionen, 
professedly  no  less  than  a  complete  sobver« 
sionof  the  fabric  of  the  East  India  Company, 
and  all  the  great  commercial  establisbm^iits 
connected  with  it;  involving  also  the 
hazard  of  the  political  interests  of  the  Bri* 
tish  empire,  Indian  and  European.  Cer* 
tainly,  it  must  be  presumed,  the  petitioners 
expect  such  advantages  to  follow  from  all 
these  changes,  as  shall  compensate  for  the 
immense  sacrifices  which  they  require ; 
but  your  Committee  hope  it  has  suffi- 
ciently appeared,  from  the  preceding  dis* 
cassioHi  that  all  such  expectationa  are  it* 
lusory  and  vain.  .  if,  however,  tbey  are 
not  indeed  the  offspring  of  sanguine  theo- 
ries, but  the  result  of  sober  rational  con- 
sideration, might  not  the  same  sobriety  of 
thought  be' expected  to  pay  an  eqnilabls 
regard  to  the  ruin  which  would  be  in- 
flicted on  existing  interests,  and  to  look  to 
some  suitable  provision  against  the  possi- 
ble contingency  of  final  disappointnent 
Yet  these  important  objects  seen  to  have 
received  no  adequate  attention.  Against 
the  alleged  danger  of  excessive  specals- 
tion,  (a  danger  which  is,  in  lict»  a  public 
concern),  it  is  argued  *<  that  the  enlerprtis 
of  individuals  is  vnifemiiy  limited  by  their 
means  and  success."  Biot  if  tbey  involve 
all  their  friends,  and  sink  in  their  attemptSf 
and  this  shonid  be  the  case  of  many,  woaM 
not  the  result  be  a  general  calami^  ?  The 
argument  of  the  petitioners  assumes,  tbst 
the  new  trade  will  be  finally  s«iccessful; 
bat  the  foregoing  review  deprives  them  J 
all  right  to  go  upon  this  sapposition. 

For  the  deep  injuries  which  all  the 
London  establishments  connected  with  the 
eastern  trade  woold  receive,  there  is  ab- 
aolntoly  no  relief  or  reparation  of  any 
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adverted  to.  And  for  the  Compaay»  they 
are  told  fint  of  their  wealth,  knowledge, 
and  experience  (all  of  which  have  been 
before  disparaged),  as  enabling  them  to 
oppose,  unassisted,  private  efForU ;  that  if 
they  can  carry  on  trade  to  greater  advan- 
tage than  individaals  they  have  nothing 
to  fear,  and  that  they  will  reap  their  re* 
ward  in  cobspetition.  All  this  is  particu- 
larly applied  to  the  China  trade,  which  ii 
not  a  new  trade,  nor,  as  has  been  shewn, 
cither  susceptible  of  increase,  or  likdy  to 
be  preserved  at  all  as  a  general  trade. 
The  transfer  of  it  to  other  hands  wopld 
add  nothing  to  the  nation,  whilst  the  en- 
tire benefit  of  it  is  necessary  for  the  sup- 
port  of  the  political  interests  of  the  Com* 
pany.  -  Secondly  ;  it  is  proposed,  that  for 
indemnifying  and  remunerating  the  claims 
•f  the  Company,  they  «'  shall  have  a  fair 
and  eqoal  impost  on  the  trade  in  question." 
If  the  ttade  and  rate  of  impost  were  both 
likely  to  be  considerable,  which  your 
Committee  see  no  reason  to  suppose,  the 
idea  of  an  indemnification  for  the  whole 
by  giving  afterwards  a  part  (and  probably 
a  email  part),  can  hardly  be  treated  as  a 
earioas  idea. 

But  for  the  detriment  which  the  Coai- 
pany  in  their  political  capacity  might  sus- 
taia,  for  all  the  ill  conseqoences  that  might 
ensue  to  the  government  and  immense 
population  of  India,  na  provieion  what- 
eiver  is  proposed.  And  agmntt  an  entire 
failure  of  the  vast  prospects  now  so  san- 
goioel^  entertained,  this  consolation  is  at  last 
administered,  that  *«  the  very  worst  that  can 
occur,  in  the  event  of"  the  abandonment 
of  the  trade  by  the  public,  would  be,  that 
natters  might  "  retorn  again  to  their  pre- 
eeat  state." 

But  can^  it  be  seriously  supposed,  that 
afWr  the  fabric  of  the  Company  and  iu 
immense  dependent  and  connected  esta- 
blishments in  England,  in  India  and  China, 
ahould  have  been  set  aside  and  left  to 
decay  and  ruin;  when  India  should 
have  been  laid  open,  and  the  China 
aetabliehment  superseded,  and  so  much 
capital  sunk,  that  things  could  be  brought 
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back  to  their,  former  state  ?  The  possi- 
bility of  such,  a  mighty  convulsion,  and 
the  ease  with  which  it  is  contemplated 
by  the  petitioners^  may  be  sufficient  to 
excite  a  saluury  fear  of  the  rage  of  theory, 
speculation  and  innovation,  may  suggest 
toe  prudence  of  stopping  short  of  the  pre- 
cipice to  which  they  would  conduct  us; 
of  at  least  resting  at  some  point,  so  far  safe, 
as  not  to  expose  the  whole  of  the  empire, 
Indian'and  European,  to  the  terrible  alter* 
native  here  brought  into  view.  A  great 
extension  of  the  trade  to  or  from  the  East, 
the  object  for  which  such  dangers  are  to 
be  run,  is  shewn  in  the  preceding  pages  to 
be  impracticable ;  ana  it  has  been  also 
shewn,  that  in  the  prosecution  of  the  at- 
tempt to  obtain  it,  the  interests  of  British 
India,  and  of  the  finances  of  this  country, 
would  be  endangered.  But  if  an  experi* 
ment  is  still  required  to  be  made  in  the 
vast  continent  of  HindosCan,  and  its  adja« 
cent  islands,  (for  to  posh  the  experiment 
into  China,  would  bet  to  risk  the  trade  of 
that  country  and  all  its  advantages,  with- 
out the  chance  of  any  benefit),  the  meana 
of  making  a  large  ample  experiment,  in 
which  the  whole  nation  may  participate, 
through  the  port  of  London,  are  now 
ofifered;  means  which  sh^U  give  the  fairest 
opportanlty  to  ascertain  the  practicability 
of  extending  the  trade,  without  breaking 
down  present  establishments,  or  exposing 
the  empire,  in  case  of  failure,  to  the  most 
disastrous  consequences.  At  the  same 
point,  therefore,  here  describe^,  your(]om- 
mittee  humbly  hope  the  wisdom  of  his 
Majesty's  ministers  and  parliament,  will 
still  see  fit  to  rest. 

(Signed)    Hugh  Ingli9. 

RoBT.  Thornton. 

Jacob  BosANauEx. 

Wm.F.  Elfuinstone^ 

Tbbophilus  Mstcalfb. 

Joseph  Cotton. 

Charlbs  Grant. 

Gborob  Smith. 

Edward  Parrt. 

Swbnbt  Toone. 
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Repokt   from  the    Select    Committee    appointed   to     bkquirb 

♦         

INTO    THE   Corn   Trade   «f   the    United    Kingdom. — Ordered, 
by  the  House  of  Commons,  to  be  printed,  May  11^  1813. 


The  Select  Committee  appointed  to  co- 
.  quire  into  the  Corn  Trade  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  to  report  their 
Observations  together  with  their  Ojii- 
niun  thereupon  to  the  House;  and 
ivho  were  empowered  to  report  the 
Minutes  of  th^  Evidence  taken  before 
them; — have  examined  the  matters 
to  them  referred,  and  have  agreed 
vpon  the  following  Report: 

The  returns  of  the  exports  and  imports, 
and  average  prices  ot  corn,  for  the  last 
21  years,  which  were  presented  to  the 
House  on  the  1 7th  of  March  last,  first  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  your  Committee. 

From  these  it  appears  that  the  value  of 
foreign  corn  imported  into  Great  Britain 
during  that  period,  according  to  the 
average  market  prices,  amounted  to 
53,034,135/.  ;*  that  the  average  price  of 
the  quarter  of  wheat  for  the  same  period 
has  been  77«.  3d,  and  that  the  average 
price  of  it  for  the  last  four  years  has  been 
105s.  5d, 

Your  Committee  are  of  opinion,  that  so 
great  a  degree  of  dependance  on  foreign 
countries  for  a  sufficient  supply  of  food, 
and  so  great  an  advance  in  the  price  of 
vheat  as  is' hereby  proved,  require  the  in- 
terposition of  parliament  without  further 
delay,  in  order  that  some  remedy  may  be 
applied  to  evils  of  such  great  prejudice  to 
the  public  welfare. 

Under  this  impression,  and  with  a  view 
of  ascertaining  what  measures  it  would 
become  your  Committee  to  propose,  as 
best  calculated  to  induce  our  own  people 
to  raise  a  sufficient  supply  for  themselves 
from  their  own  soil,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  reduce  the  prices  of  corn,  they  have 
examined  into  the  means  which  the  United 
Kingdom  possesses  of  growing  more  corn, 
and  into  those  laws  which  from  time  to 
time  have  been  made*  for  regulating  the 
corn  trade. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  means  of  grow* 
ing  more  corn,  certain  queries  were  com- 
municated to  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  and 
to  the  Farming  Society  of  Ireland,  which, 

^  2»ti26«947/.  was  paid  for  bounties  on 
corn  imported  from  1790  to  1803. 


I  together  with  the  answers  that  hare  been 
returned  to  them,  are  given  in  the  Appen- 
dix. Your  Committee  also  judged  it  ex- 
pedient to  examine  more  particularly  into 
the  circumstances  of  Ireland^  in  conse- 
quence of  the  new  and  peculiar  character 
which  that  part  of  the  United  Kingdom 
has  of  late  filled  as  a  tillage  coontry. 

The  result  of  their  enquiries  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  regard  to  Great  Britain*  that  there 
has  been  a  great  increase  of  tillage  during 
the  last  ten  years;  that  the  land  now  in 
tillage  is  capable  of  being  made  much 
more  productive  by  the  extension  of  the 
improved  system  of  cultivation,  and  that 
much  land  now  in  grass  is  fit  to  be  con- 
verted into  tillage. 

The  answers  of  Uie  Farming  Society  of 
Ireland  to  the  qoeties  of  the  Committee, 
show  that  there  has  been  a  very  consi- 
derable increase  of  tillage  in  thatcouotry 
in  the  course  of  the  last  ten  years ;  esu- 
mated  by  many  skilful  persons  at  nearly 
one  fourth.    That  the  land  already  in  til- 
lage is  capable  of  being  rendered  much 
more  productive ;  that  the  same  land  in 
some  parts,  upon  which  formerly  seven 
barrels  of  wheat  the  acre  was  considered 
a  good  return,  now  yields  by  better  ma- 
nagement (without  the  loss  of  two  seasons 
rent  and  labour  under  the  system  of  open 
fallow)  at  least  ten  barrels  the  acre  ;  and 
that  there  are  very  considerable  tracts  of 
land  now  in  grass  fit  to  be  converted  into 
tillage;  almost  all  the  meadows  and  pas- 
tures which  are  dry  and  free  from  rock 
being  capable  of  producing  a  crop  of  lea- 
oats  with  one  ploughing,   and  of  being 
made  productive  afterwards  by  routioo 
crops  in  the  usual  way. 

The  evidence  of  several  persons  well 
acquainted  with  Ireland  concurs  in  proving 
that  the  tillage  of  Ireland  has  of  late  years 
increased  very  much«  and  is  capable  of 
being  still  further  increased.  Of  the 
actual  practicable  increase  it  is  impossible 
to  form  any  correct  opinion ;  but  when  ail 
the  various  circumstances  are  taken  into 
consideration  which  exist  in  Ireland  fa- 
vourable to  such  an  increase,  the  produc- 
tion of  a  much  greater  quantity  of  corn 
may  be  expected  than  would  be  sofficicot 
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to  provide  for  the  average  deficiency  (cal-  ) 
calat^d  upon  the  importation  for  ttie  last 
ten  years,)  of  the  produce  of  this  country 
to  supply  its  own  wants. 

The  fertility  of  the  soil ;  the  fitness  of 
the  climate  ;  the  abundance  of  limestone 
and  limestone-gravel ;  the  cheapness  of 
laboor;  and  the  general  convenience  of 
water  carriage ;  together  with  the  pro* 
gress  made  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  in 
extending  and  improving  the  cultivation 
of  the  land,  form  the  most  complete  proof 
of  the  ability,  of  Ireland  to  become  emi- 
nently serviceable  to  this  country,  by 
affording  to  its  great  manufacturing  popu- 
lation abundance  of  all  kinds  of  food  at 
moderate  prices.  For  the  great  supply 
of  Irish  corn  will  not  only  lower  its  price, 
bat  contribute  to  the  conversion  of  much 
land  in  England  now  under  corn,  into  cul- 
tivation for  food,  for  sheep  and  cattle,  and 
thus  allow  of  milk  and  butchers  meat  being 
sold  at  much  lower  prices  than  they  can 
be  sold  for,  while  the  quantity  of  land  ap- 
plicable to  this  sort  of  produce  is  limited, 
as  it  now  is,  by  the  scanty  supply,  and 
consequently  high  price,  of  com. 

The  following  comparison  of  the  prices 
of  com  in  Ireland,  coupled  with  the  value 
of  corn  exported  from  thence  in  the  last 
year,  amounting  to  2,938, 18Ctf.  afford  a 
striking  practical  illustration  of  the  fore* 
going  reasoning : 

The  highest  price  of  Wheat  per  barrel 
of   20    stone  was  (April    1812,)    S3s. 

(April   1813,)    60Sy 
Of  Barley,  per  barrel  of  1 6  stone, 

(April   1812,)    44i. 

(April    1813,)    29s. 
Of  Oats,  per  barrel  of  14  stone, 

(April   1812.)    34«. 

(April    1813,)    23i. 

It  is  worthy  of  observation,  bow  much 
larger  the  proportion  of  corn  imported 
into  Great  Britain  from  Ireland  is  to  the 
whole  of  the  corn  imported  into  Great 
Britain  in  the  last  five  years,  than  it  was 
in  the  preceding  sixteen  years. 

In  the  last  five  years  the  value  of  the 
whole  imported  was  18,934,359/. ;  of  this 
was  Irish  corn  (i,507,884l«  being  something 
more  than  one  third  of  the  whole. 

In  the  preceding  16  years  the  value  of 
the  whole  impoKted  was  54,586,7 87i.;  of 
this  was  Irish  coro  8,379,027/.  being 
616,075/.  more  than  oqe  seventh  of  the 
whole. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  appears  to  your 
to  be  a  fair  practical  inference 


to  draw  from  this  enquiry  into  the  means 
which  these  countries  possess  of  growing 
an  additional  quantity  of  corn,  that  they 
are  able  to  produce  as  much  more  corn, 
in  addition  to  that  which  they  already 
grow,  as  would  relieve  them  from  the  ne- 
cessity of  continuing  in  any  degree  de« 
pendent  for  a  supply  on  foreign  countries. 


Your  Committee  having  thus  disposed 
of  ^the  first  head  of  the  enquiry,  which 
they  have  conceived  it  to  be  their  duty  to 
enter  upon,  now  proceed  to  take  a  ge- 
neral review  of  the  other  part  of  it ;  viz. 
the  laws  for  regulatiug  the  corn  trade. 

The  Act  i£Cajr.  2,  cap.  7,  (anno  1663) 
gave  freedom  to  the  inland  corn  trade^ 
and  perhaps  contributed  more  both  to  the 
plentiful  supply  of  the  home  market,  and 
to  the  increase  of  tillage,  than  any  other 
law  on  the  statute  book. 

By  the  ActJ22  Car.  2,  cap.  13,  (anno 
1670)  the  importation  of  wheat,  whenever 
the  price  in  the  home  market  did  not  ex- 
ceed 53<.  4i/.  the  quarter,  was  subjected  to 
a'  duty  of  169.  the  quarter,  and  to  a  duty 
of  8s.  whenever  the  price  did  not  exceed 
4/. ;  and  to  the  duty  of  55.  4d.  the  quarter, 
whenever  the  price  exceeded  4/. 

The  average  price  of  wheat  for|20  years 
preceding  1666,  was  2/.  17i.  5|{/. ;  for  20 
years  subsequent,  2/.  6s.  Sd. 

By  the  A^t  l2_Car.  2,  c.  4,  the  expor- 
tation of  corn  was  permitted  whenever  the 
price  of  wheat  did  not  exceed  40s.  the 
quarter,  and  that  of  the  grain  in  propor- 
tion. By  the  l5tlLJ>f  the  name  king, 
this  liberty  was  extended  till  the  ptice 
of  wheat  exceeded  485.  the  quarter, 
and  by  the  22d  to  all  higher  prices; 
a  poundage  indeed  was  to  be  paid  to 
the  king  upon  such  exportation.  But  all 
grain  was  rated  so  low  in  the  book  of  rates 
that  this  poundage  amounted  only  upon 
wheat  to  a  shilling,  upon  oats  to  4d.  and 
upon  all  other  grain  to  6d,  the  quarter. 
By  the  Act  of  the  1st  of  William  and 
Mary  this  small  duty  was  virtually  taken 
off  whenever  the  price  of  wheat  did  not 
exceed  485.  the  quarter,  and  by  th«*  IJth 
and  12th  of  William  3,  c.  20,  it  was  ex- 
pressly taken  off  at  all  higher  prices. 

The  1st  Wiljtiit.  I,c.  12, gave  a  bounty 
of  55.  the  quarter  on  every  quarter  of  wheat 
exported,  so  long  as  the  price  was  at  or 
below  485.  the  quarter. 

These  several  laws  together  formed  a 

system  for  regulating  the  corn  trade  upon 

>  toe  principles  of  restraining  impoiiatioa 
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and  encouraging  exportation  ;  and  under 
this  sysiem  the  corn  trade  continued  till 
1765. 

How  far  it  was  succesafal  the  following 
Table  will  prove. 

A  Tablb  showing  the  average  Prices  of 
Middling  Wheat  per  jttutute  Quarter; 
the  average  Excess  of  the  Exports  of 
every  sort  of  Corn,  Flour,  and  Meal ; 
the  average  Imports  of  the  same,  from 
1697  inclusive,  to  1764  inclusive. 


Ferlodi. 


5  years 

6  ditto 
4  ditto 

ending  170] 

1707 

J711 

4  ditto 

1715 

4  ditto 

1719 

5  ditto 

1724 

5  ditto 

1729 

5  ditto 

1734 

5  ditto 

1739 

5  ditto 

1744 

5  ditto 

1749 

5  ditto 

1754 

5  ditto 
5  ditto 

17^9 

1764 

Price  of 

Wheat  per 

Eue«       Eaccw  of 

•Utetc  aaar^ 

of  Lxpom. 

importt. 

ler. 

f.     d. 

Qrs. 

42     8 

139366 

25   11 

289,304 

49    9 

299,367 

37     8 

453,986 

33     1 

485,852 

28  10 

532,732 

37    7 

216,643 

25     9 

468,844 

30  10 

597,4^2 

28    7 

446,378 

27     9 

932,593 

30    5 

1,080,077 

36    S 

273,805 

30    7 

696,117 

465    7 

33    3 

jiverage  of  68  years 


In  1765,  and  each  of  the  seven  follow- 
ing years,  laws  were  made  prohibiting  the 
exportation  of  corn,  and  allowing  the  im- 
portation of  corn  duty  free ;  and  m  1773. 
the  Act  13  Geo.  3,  c.  43  was  passed,  which 
established  a  new  system  with  regard  to 
the  corn  laws.* 

By  this  statute  the  high  duties  imposed 
by  22  Car.  2,  c*.  13,  were  taken  off  so  soon 
as  the  price  of  middling  wheal  rose  to  48<. 
the  quarter/  and  the  bounty  of  5f •  upon 
the  exportation  of  wheat  ceased  so  soon  as 
the  price  rose  to  44«.  the  quarter,  instead 
of  4S«.  the  price  at  which  it  ceased  by  the 
Act  I  William  and  Mary,  st.  1,  c.  12. 

The  continuation  of  the  foregoing  Table 
will  show  how  far  the  new  system,  which 
commenced  with  the  annual  Act  of  1765, 
and  of  the  following  years,  has  been  as 
successful  as  the  old  system  in  securing 
a  sufficient  supply  of  corn  at  moderate 

prices. 

■J  -  * 

*  Upon  the .  subject  of  the  Corn  Laws, 
and  particularly  as  referred  to  in  this 
Report,  see  the  New  Parliamentary  Hit- 
lory,  at  the  periods  above  alluded  to. 


Periodi. 

Pnoeoi 

Wheatjpcr 

■Ulttle  QMI^ 

tcr. 

Cxccw  ^ 
Expoett. 

K*<mtf 
m^era. 

[ 

5  years,  ending  1769 

Ditto 1774 

Dtta 1779 

f.     dL 

43    2 
47     9^ 
40    9 
45     H 
43     3 
47    2 

'QrtL 

««••  •  A  • 

• 

Qfs. 

323,m 

276,S06 
290,595 

Ditto 1784 

Ditto  ....:....  1789 

185.906 
198,716 

Ditto «.  1794 

1,145,584 

267  a 

Average  prioe  per  Qr. 

44    7 

In  1101,  a  new  general  corn  law  was 
made,  the  3 1  Geo.  3,  ck  30. 

By  this  statute  the  high  duty  on  impor- 
tation was.  to  be  paid  while  the  price  of 
middling  wheat  was  under  50s.  ;  when  it 
was  at  50s.  but  under  54s.  there  was  pay- 
able on  importation,  2f.  6if.  the  qvaner; 
and  when  at  or  above  54ff.  aizpence  tbs 
quarter. 

By  this  statute  the  bounty  of  6m.  was 
given  on  exportation  when  the  price  of 
wheat  was  under  44i. ;  and  ezp«rtatioa 
was  prohibited  when  it  was  at  or  abore 
46f. 

It  appears  from  the  com  returns  laid  b^ 
fore  the  House  this  session,  that  12,553,587 
quarters  of  foreign  com,  and  9,693,461 
cwts.  of  foreign  meal  and  floor,  (exdo* 
sire  of  Irish  com  and  flour,)  amoontiog  is 
value  to  37,613,4351.  were  imported  from 
1792,  to  1803,  both  inclusive;  and  tbst 
the  average  price  of  the  auarter  of  whest 
for  this  period  was  68f  •  5i. 

In  18fi4  a  new  law  was  passed,  which 
is  still  in  force,  and  by  which  the  hish 
duty  on  importation  is  to  be  paid  till  toe 
price  of  wheat  is  63«.  the  quarter ;  wbeo 
at  that  price,  but  under  66s.  there  is  pay* 
able  a  duty  of  2$.  dd.  the  quarter ;  whes 
at  or  above  669.  a  duty  of  6if.  the  quarur. 

By  this  statute  the  bounty  of  5s.  is  paid 
on  exportation,  if  the  price  of  wheat  is  st 
or  under  48s.  the  quarter ;  and  exportatios 
is  prohibited  when  it  is  at  or  above  54#. 

It  appears  from  the  same  returns,  thsi 
in  the  9  years,  from  1804  to  1818,  botb 
inclusive,  there  has  been  impoctsd 
5,883,844  quarters  of  foreign  cofVt 
1,905,061  cwu.  of  foreign  floor,  (exclu- 
sive of  Irish  com  and  flour,)  aasountiog  is 
value  to  21,021,700/.;  and  that  the  ave- 
rage price  of  the  quarter  of  wheat  dorisg 
that  period  is  88f .  1  li. 
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naercial   intercourse  with  those  coantriet 


that  so  long  as  the  system  of  restraining 
importmtiony  and  encouraging  exportation* 
wras  persevered  in.  Great  Britain  not  only 
supplied  herself,  bnt  exported  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  corn ;  and  also  that  the 
prices  w^e  steady  and  moderate. 

That  since  that  system  was  abandoned, 
.  and  during  the  whole  period  of  the  con* 
linuance  of  the  system  that  was  substituted 
in  its  place,  of  encouraging  importation 
and  restraining  exportation,  that  is,  from 
1765  to  the  present  time.  Great  Britain 
has  not  only  not  sopplied  herself,  but  has 
imported  rast  quantities  from  foreign 
countries ;  and  also  that  the  price  has 
been  progressively  advancing  from  an 
average  of  339.  Sd.  the  quarter  of  wheat 
for  68  years,  under  the  old  system,  to  an 
average  of  88s.  lid.  for  the  last  9  years, 
under  the  new  one. 

The    various  evils  which  belong  to  so 
great  an  importation  from  foreign  coun- 
tries, to  so  great  an  expenditure  of  our 
money,    in  promoting  the  improvement 
and  cultivation  of  those  countries,  at  the 
loss  of  a  similar  extent  of  improvement 
and  cultivation  of  our  own,  and  to  the  es- 
tablished hiffb  prices  of  corn,  are  so  nu- 
merou8«  and  so  mischievous,  that  every 
one  will  readily  allow  they  are  deserving 
nf   ihe   serious  attention  of  parliament. 
In  respect  to  the  proper  remedy  to  be  ap- 
plied, considerable  light  is  thrown  upon 
the  iobject  by  the  strong  coincidence  of 
plenty  and  low  prices  with  a 'system  of 
restricted  importation,  and  of  scanty  sop- 
ply  and  high  prices  with  the  contrary 
system.    This  forcibly  points  out  the  ex- 
pediency of  recurring  to  the  principles 
of  those  laws  which  were  so  beneficial  in 
practice  from  the  lime  of  their  commence- 
ment in  1070^  till  their  abandonment  in 
1705. 

The  correctness  of  this  view  of  the  com 
trade  is  forther  borne  out  b^  what  has 
lately  occurred  in  regard  to  it,  in  conse* 
Quence  of  the  continental  system  of  the 
French  government.  For  many  years 
previous  to  the  establishing  of  this  system, 
.  the  trade  in  grtfin  between  this  country 
and  the  continent  was  virtually  a  free 
trade.  The  laws  for  regulating  and  re- 
straining it  bjeing  whol^  iqoperative  in 
consequence  of  the  high  prices.  But  none 
of  those  advantages  were  the  result,  which 
those  who  advocate  the  principle  of  a  free 
trade  assesM  to  belong  to  it ;  for  the  im- 
ports of  grain,  as  well  as  the  prices  of  it, 
went  on  gradually  increasing.  When  the 
continental  system  pat  an  end  to  all  com* 


from  which  corn  is  usually  imported  itito 
Great  Britain,  except  through  the  means 
of  licenses,  and  thus  imposed  great  diffi- 
culties upon  the  importation  of  foreign 
corn ;  though  the  prices  continued  to  ad* 
vance,  the  quantity  of  corn  grown  in  con- 
sequence of  this  advance  in  price,  and  of 
the  steadiness  of  the  price,  particularly  in 
Ireland,  has  been  so  much  greater  than  it 
was  before,  for  many  years,  that  the  sup- 
ply in  the  last  two  years  was  equal  to  the 
consumption,  for  the  first  time  since  178S^» 
For  the  value  of  corn  exported  from  the 
United  Kingdom  in  1812  to  foreign  conn* 
tries  amounts  to  ],49S,229/.  while  the 
value  of  foreign  corn  imported  amounts  to 
],2I3,8.'iOt,  and  in  IS  11  the  value  of  corn 
so  exported  is  1,379,714/.,  and  the  value 
imported  is  1 ,092,804/. 

This  circumstance,  which  can  only  be 
fairly  traced  to  the  restricted  importation, 
seems  to  your  Committee  to  place  the 
question  beyond  all  doubt  of  which  of  the 
two  systems,  a  free  or  restricted  trade,  is 
the  best;  and  to  corroborate  most  con- 
clusively the  general  inference  already 
drawn  from  the  review  of  the  corn  laws 
and  com  trade  from  1670  to  the  present 
time. 

As  it  appears  to  your  Committee,  thai 
if  the  regulating  price  for  allowing  im- 
portation is  made  a  very  high  one,  it  is 
the  best  possible  protection  the  grower 
can  have,  they  do  not  conceive  it  will  be 
expedient  to  cpntinue  the  bounty  on  the 
exportation  of  corn;  at  the  same  time 
they  recommend  most  strongly  that  the 
free  exportation  of  it  should  be  allowed  to 
all  countries,  till  the  price  becomes  what 
may  be  considered  a  very  high  one. 

Your  Committee  cannot  comprehend 
the  policy  of  encouragin|;  the  importation 
of  corn  into  these  coontnes,  as  attempted 
by  the  existing  laws,  from  our  North 
American  possessions,  while  the  natural 
market  for  it  is  clearly  in  oor  West  India 
islands. 

Upon  the  same  principles  which  have 
influenced  your  Committee  throoghoet 
this  Report,  they  think  it  right  to  advise  < 
the  prohibition  of  the  importation  of  fo* 
reign  flour  and  meal.  Such  a  measure 
wouki  ho  highly  beneficial  to  our  own 
millers,  who  are  deserving  of  every  pro- 
tection, as  being  that  class  of  persons  en- 
gaged in  the  corn  trade,  whose  capital 
and  intelligence  are  of  the  greatest  service 
in  all  scarce  years,  in  so  regulating  the 
consamptiont  that  it  shall  approach  to  the 
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true  proportion  to  the  supply.  Besides, 
such  a  prohibition  having  been  the  lavr  in 
Ireland  for  some  years ;  and  great  benefit 
hanng  been  derived  from  it,  as  the  same 
policy  should  prevail  in  both  countries, 
it  is  certaihiy  more  advisable  to  adopt  it 
here  than  repeal  it  tliere,  with  a  view  of 
an  assimilation  of  the  laws  of  both  coan- 
trieSi  which  in  this,  as  well  as  in  all  other 
cases^  in  the  opinion  of  your  Committee, 
ooght  to  be  the  governing  principle  of 
legislation  for  all  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 

Your  Committee  recommend  the  follow* 
ing  Resolutions  to  the  House^  which  the/ 
have  framed  according  to  the  form  of  the 
Resolutions  adopted  by  the  Committee 
of  the  whole  House  in  1 804.  If  adapted, 
they  wilt  gire  effect,  in  the  opinion  of 
your  Committee,  to  those  principles  which 
long  and  comparative  experience  has  fully 
proved  to  be  the  best  calculated  to  render 
us  independent  of  foreign  countries,  and 
preserre  the  prices  of  corn  at  the  same 
time  both  steady  and  moderate. 

1.  '•  Resolved, 

*'  That  it  is  expedient,  that  so  much  of 
an  Act  of  the  44th  year  of  the  reign 
of  his  present  Majesty,  as  regulates  the 
prices  at  which  corn,  grain,  malt,  meal, 
and'floor«  may  be  exported  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  foreign  corn,  grain, 
meal,  and  flour,  may  be  imported  into  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  also  the  duties  and 
bounties  payable  thereon,  be  repealed. 

2.  "  That  it  is  expedient  that  Ireland 
should  be  divided  into  four  maritime  dis- 
tricts, and  four  inland  districts;  and  that 
the  prices  of  corn  and  grain  within  them> 
should  be  taken  and  returned  to  the  re- 

-  ceiver  of  corn  returns,  in  like  manner  as 
in  England. 

3.  "  That  it  is  expedient,  that  the  im- 
portation and  exportation  of  com,  grain« 
meal,  and  flour,  should  be  regulated  by 
the  aggregate  average  price  of  corn  and 
grain  in  the  whole  of  the  twelve  maritime 
districts  of  England  and  Wales,  the  four 
maritime  districu  of  Scotland,  and  the 
four  maritime  distpcts  of  Ireland. 

4.  "  That 

<•  if. 

Wlieat,  if  above perQaaTter90  8 

Rye 56  3 

Ptese  and  Beans 57  7 

Barley,  Beer  or  Bigy,  orMalt,  made  from 

Berley,  Beer  or  Bigg  46  5 

Cats 31  0 

No  export  allowable* 
But  that  the  abo?e  prices  shall  be  the 


prices  for  regulating  the  exportation  of 
corn,  grain,  meal,  malt,  and  flour,  no  lon- 
ger than  1st  February,  1814:  and  that, 
in  lieu  of  them,  other  prices  shall  be  fixed 
by  the  receiver  of  corn  returns,  on  the  I  si 
day  of  January,  1814,  and  on  each  subse- 
quent 1st  day  of  January,  and- published 
in  the  following  London  Gazette  :  which 
prices  shall  be  calculated  in  the  manner 
following,  viz.  To  the  average  price  of 
the  20  preceding  years  of  each  sort  of 
com  and  grain,  one- seventh  part  shalS  be 
added ;  and  the  sum  shall  be  the  price 
at  or  above  which  the  exportation  of  corn, 
grain,  malt,  and  flour,  shall  not  be  allow- 
able. 

5.  "  That  the  respective  duties  here- 
inafter mentioned  be  charged  on  all  com 
and  grain  imported  into  the  United  King- 
dom :  viz. 

WHEAT. 

i^     d,  t.     d. 

If  under perquarter 105    2 

High  duty    _  ^  24     3 

Tf  at  or  above,  per  quarter 105     S 

Bat  tinder  .^...  ditto  ..; laS     3  —  ^ 

Fmt  low  duty — —  9    6 

If  at  or  abore,  per  quarter    135    2 

Second  low  duty — —  0    6 

RYE,  PEASE,  AND  BEANS. 

Sm       tL         tm       d. 

If  under perquarter 65    3  ^ — 

High  duty    ^2     0 

If  at  or  above,  per  quarter 65    2  — — > 

But  under ditto  83  11 

Pint  low  duty — > —  16 

If  at  or  above,  perquarter 83  11  — — 

Second  low  duty....- — .  -.  0    3 

BARLEY,  BEER,  and  BIGO. 

r.    d.  «.   d. 

If  noder per  quarter 54    a  _  .^ 

High  duly   — -*  9^    0 

Ifator  above,  perquarter 54    2  ..  .. 

But  under ditto 69    0  -* — 

FiKt  low  duty 16 

Ifator  above,  perquarter 69    0  —  — 

Second  low  daty -«..-.  0   5 

OATS. 

t,  d,  t,  d 

If  under per  quarter 36    4  — •— 

High  duty -.  _  29    0 

If  at  or  abore,  per  quarter... 36    4  —  «- 

But  under ditto 46  10  —  — 

Firrt  low  duty — ^ —  1    0 

If  at  ur  above,  per  quarter 46  10  — — 

Second  low  du^ —  -~  0    9 

Bat  that  the  above  pricei  shall  be  the 
prices  for  regulating  the  importation  of 
corn  and  grain  no  longer  than  1st  Fe« 
bruar^  ISU:  and  that,  in  Tien  thereof, 
other  prices  shdl  be  fixed  by  the  receiver 
of  com  retains^  on  the  1st  of  Januarjr, 
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1 814»  and  on  the  Ut  of*  January  in  each 
subsequent  year,  and  published  in  the 
following  London  Gazette :  which  prices 
•ball  be  calculated  in  the  manner  follow* 
log  ;  viz.  To  the  average  price  of  the  pre- 
ceding 20  years,  of  each  sort  of  corn  and 
^rain,  shall  be  added  one* third  part 
tbereof,  and  the  sum  shall  be  the  price 
onder  which  importation  may  take  place 
•t  the  high  duty  :  to  the  average  price  of 
the  preceding  20  y^ars,  of  each  sort  of 
corn  and  grain,  five-seventh  parts  thereof 
•ball  be  added,  and  the  sum  shall  be  the 
price  between  which,  and  the  price  at 
which  importation  may  take  place  at  the 
bigh  doty,  importation  may  uke  place  at 
abe  first  low  duty  ;.  and  this  also  shall  be 
the  price  at  or  above  which  importation 
may  take  place  at  the  second  low  duty. 

6.  "  That  it  is  expedient  that  no  fo- 
reign flour  or  meal  be  allowed  to  be  im- 
ported into  Great  Britain. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE. 

Mariis,  SCf  die  Martij,  1811 

Sir  HsNaT  Parnell,  baronet,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.   Edtoard    Wakefield,   called    in,    and 

examined. 

Have  you  been  much  in  Ireland  lately  ? 
«-I  have  been  backwards  and  forwards  a 
great  deal  in  Ireland,  but  not  there  since 
Christmas  1 80d. 

Have  you  been  there  at  different  times  ? 
i— Yes ;  1  was  there  the  whole  of  the  year 
1809,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  vear 
1 808 ;  of  Goorte  I  can  speak  of  nothing 
aince  1 809. 

Did  you  attend  to  the  state  of  agricuHore 
there  ? — Particularly  tbiere. 

Can  you  state  to  the  Committee  whether 
the  export  of  corn  from  Ireland  baa  in- 
creased of  late  years  ?— I  have  taken  out 
from  Mr.  Arthur  Young's  Tour  in  Ireland, 
part  2d,  page  ,86  of  the  quarto  edition,  the 
average  imports  and  exports  from  the  year 
1757  to  the  year  1777,  the  average  annual 
iniports  were  in  money  83,270/.  during 
those  years,  and  the  a^arage  annual  ex-' 
porta  64,871/.;  the  balance  annual  loss 
apparently  against  Ireland  was  18«399/. ; 
that  according  to  these  returns,  op  to  the 
year  J 777,  Ireland  was  an  importing  corn 
country  then;  from  the  year  1772  to  the 
year  1811  the  exports  have  increased  from 
i0,774/.  to  724,090/. 

Are  the  sums  you  have  named  official 
iraloe?^-Certainlyoflicial  valae. 

Is  the  land  now  onder  tillage  in  Ireland 

(VOL  XXV.j^A/fcndix. 


capable  of  being  made  more  productive  by 
an  improved  system  of  husbandry  ?— -The 
average  produce  of^the  tillage-lands  in 
Ireland,  under  the  present  system  of  hua« 
bandry,  appears  to  me  very  small,  and 
capable  of  great  increase  in  every  county 
and  every  part  of  Ireland.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  the  question  of  the' 
qpantity  of  produce,  I  distributed  printed 
queries  in  the  year  1809  throughout  Ire« 
land,  and  the  answers  I  have  printed  in 
various  parts  of  an  Account  of  Ireland 
which  I  have  lately  published  ;  and  the 
result  of  the  whole  is  reduced  into  one 
table,  and  may  be  found  in  volume  the 
first,  page  605 ;  those  queries  were  for- 
warded to  intelligent  persons  whose  names 
are  inserted  with  the  answers,  and  their 
replies  I  conceive  to  be  an  authority  quite 
unquestionable,  and  acxord  with  the  obaer- 
vations  which  I  was  myself  enabled  to 
make  in  a  tour  through  every  county,  and 
I  believe  I  may  say  every  barony  in  the 
kingdom. 

Is  there  much  land  in  Ireland  now  in 
pasture  or  meadow  capable  of  growing 
corn  without  considerable  expence  being 
incurred  in  draining,  fencing,  &c.  ?— The 
quantity  is  so  great  that  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  state  a  proportion  that  would  be 
too  large*  ' 

Can  you  state  any  thing  like  the  pro* 
portion  it  bears  to  the  lands  at  present  in 
tillage  ?— I  cannot  do  that. 

It  bears  a  very  great  proportion  to  the 
lands  in  tillage  at  present?— A  very  great 
proportion. 

What  sort  of  land  is  this?^  think  there 
is  a  vast  deal  of  pasture-land  too  good  to 
break  up. 

What  description  of  pasture  does  your 
answer  refer  to  ?— All  that  pasture  which 
is  not  the  very  best  bullock«land  or  lime- 
stone-pasture, the  staple  of  which  is  not 
deep  enough  for  tillage. 

Would  the  conversion  of  such  pastnre- 
land  into  tillage  under  a  good  course  of 
crops  diminish  materially  the  quantity  of 
stock  that  is  now  reared  and  /ed  upon  such 
land  ? — I  think  not,  under  a  perfect  sys- 
tem of  husbandry. 

What  do  you  mean  by  a  perfect  sys^ 
tem  of  husbandry  ?— The  introduction  of 
a  course  of  green  crops,  turnips  and  arti- 
ficial grasses. 

Has  the  improved  system  of  agricnltar^ 
to  which  you  allude  been  introduced  into 
Ireland,  and  is  the  practice  increasing  ?-* 
At  present  it  appeara  to  me  to  be  very 
much  confined  to  the  fanning  of  gentlemen. 
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Is  there  much  coarse  wet  land  that 
might  be  made  good  tillage-land  by  drain- 
ing and  oiberitise  iroprovitig?— A  yery 
great  deal.  I  should  think  that  in  sotne 
coiihties  in  the  weat^  one  half  of.  their 
whole  extent. 

Do  you  conceive  that  large  tracts  of  this 
description  of  land  might  be  rendered  pro* 
doctive  of  corn  at  a  considerable  expence  ? 
—I  ha?e  no  doubt  of  it. 

Do  those  parts  of  Ireland  in  which  this 
kind  of  land  principally  is  found  afford 
natural  manures? — Fossil  manures,  par- 
ticularly limestone,  or  limestone-gravel, 
abound  in  almost  the  whole  of  Ireland. 

Can  those  fossil  manures  the  lime  for 
instance,  be  converted  into  manure  at  a 
small  expence;  is  there  a  quantity  of  coal 
or  fuel  ?•— It  is  converted  generally  with 
English  coal  and  turf,  and  within  the 
vicinity  of  the  Kilkenny  collieries  with  the 
native  coal. 

What  is  your  opinion  of  the  nature  of 
limestone-gravel  with  regard  to  its  preva- 
lence in  different  parts  of  Ireland,  and  its 
use  in  agriculture  in  Ireland  ? — The  extent 
of  limestone-gravel  is  very  great,  and  it  is 
probably  the  best  manure  that  is  known  ; 
with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  coaniies 
it  is  to  be  found  in  every  county  in  Ire- 
land ;  the  manner  in  which  it  is  used  is 
without  burning  it,  as  lime  is  prepared ; 
but  it  is  taken  from  the  spot  where  it  is 
found,  and  immediately  pot  upon  the  land 
in  many  places,  being  the  sob-soil. 

Is  there  much  lime  burnt  in  Ireland  for 
the  purposes  of  manure  ?— A  vast  deal. 

Which  is  preferable,  lime  or  limestone- 
gravel  ? — ^That  depends  upon  local  circum- 
stances.      ^ 

What  are  the  impediments  to  the  con- 
rertibility  of  the  before-mentioned  coarse 
lands  into  a  productive  state  of  cultiva- 
tion?—The  principal  impediment  is  the 
want  of  a  demand ;  but  there  are  other 
impediments^  which,  I  conceive,  are  of  a 
political  nature,  and  it  is  for  the  Com- 
mittee to  determine  whether  I  shall  explain 
them  or  not.  I  conceive  it  to  be  an  axiom 
in  political  economy  that  demand  is  the 
parent  of  production;  and  if  ever  this 
principle  was  more  particularly  exempli- 
fied in  one  country  than  in  another,  it  is  in 
the  production  of  com  in  Ireland.  Nothing 
is  more  conspicuous  than  the  want  of  open 
and  established  corn  markets  throughout 
the  country;  I  know  many  counties  in 
which  wheat  is  hardly  sown,  Monaizhan, 
Tyrone,  Derry,  Donegal,  Sligo,  Mayo, 
Leitriro,  Cavan*  and  in  ntany  of  them  be- 


cause there  are  no  buyers  hr  the  grain  if 

it  was  produced  in  lome  counties.  The 
illicit  distilleries  form  the  chief  market  for 
the  sale  of  grain,  and  they  are  encooraged 
by  land  proprietors  as  the  means  by  which 
their  tenants  are  enabled  to  pay  their  rents. 
I  should  observe,  that  the  establiairaieiit  of 
com  buyers  at  Kilrosh,  hi  the  GoinHy  of 
Clare,  and  Westport  in  the  coanty  of 
Mayo,  of  late  years  have  had  a  conapicuont 
effect  upon  the  cultivation  of  a  district  of 
country  within  twenty  miles  of  those  port«, 
which  appears  to  me  the  best  proof  a  de- 
mand will  create  cultivation. 

How  do  you  conceive  the  establisbnaent 
of  corn  buyers,  such  as  yoo  refer  to«  h  to 
be  effected  ? — By  an  increased  demand, 
which  increased  demand  would  be  creeled 
by  a  revisal  of  the  corn  laws. 

In  speaking  of  a  revisalof  the  corn  laws, 
do  you  mean  in  increasing  a  preference  to 
the  farmers  of  England  and  Ireland,  aa 
compared  witli  the  import  of  foreign  com  ? 
— Certainly. 

Do  you  consider  the  present  prices  at 
which  foreign  corn  is  excluded  from  the 
markets  of  Great  Britain,  such  as  can  give 
a  decided  preference  to  the  grower  of  com 
in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  over 
the  foreign  grower  ? — I  conceive  that 
foreign  corn  is  let  in  to  the  injury  of  home 
farmers. 

Do  you  think  the  price  at  which  it  is 
now  importable  sufficient  to  give  an  ade* 
quate  profit  to  the  home  grower  ?*— No  ;  I 
think  not. 

What  advance  of  that  importation  price 
do  yoo  consider  would  be  sufficient  to 
secure  that  adequate  preference?— I  hardly 
think  that  I  can  answer  that  qeestion,  not 
having  considered  it  lately,  for  1  have 
lately  been  considering  of  other  sobjects, 
bat  I  will  consider  of  it,  and  iafortn  the 
Committee  at  a  future  opportunity. 

Do  yoQ  think  that  by  securing  a  fell 
and  decided  preference  to  the  home  agri* 
calture,  sufficient  supply  for  theoonsomen 
might  be  obtained  in  the  course  of  a  short 
time,  at  fair  and  reasonable  prices  ?^I 
have  no  doubt  of  it. 

Do  you  conceive  that  Ireland  possesses 
the  means  of  furnishing  those  supplies, 
which  we  have  hitherto  derived  from 
foreign  countries,  and  in  what  period  of 
time,  considering  the  late  increase  of  her 
agriculture,  do  yoa  imagine  that  sapplies 
to  such  an  extent  could  be  furnished  ?— I 
should  think  that  Ireland  possesses  abon- 
dant  capabilities ;  and  that  she  will  im- 
prove in  her  agricoltave  accordiag  to  iha 
demand  for  her  prodace. 
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Do  vou  tuppbfle  that  those  supplies 
might  be  furnished    by    Ireland,    inde- 

Sendent  of  any  increased  growth  of  Great 
>ritaia  ?— I  have  not  a  doubt  of  it. 

Which  sort  of  grain  is  the  climate  and 
soil  of  Ireland  best  calculated  to  produce* 
barley,  oats  or  wheat,  or  peas  or  beans  ?— * 
I  should  decidedly  say  oats,  and  that  it  is 
the  least  calculated  for  peas  or  tares ;  I 
think  I  hardly  ever  saw  tares  that  ripened 
in  Ireland ;  there  are  very  good  beans 
grown  in  the  baronies  of  Bargie  and  Forth, 
in  the  county  of  Wexford. 

Has  the  growth  of  wheat  increased 
much  in  Ireland  within  a  few  years  past  ? 
—It  is  very  much  incrleased,  but  it  is  still 
conBoed,  speaking  of. wheat  districts,  to 
Kilkenny,  Carlow,  the  county  of  Dublin, 
Meath  and  Louth,  and  parts  of  Tipperary. 

Are  other  parts  of  Ireland  equally 
suited  for  the  growth  of  wheat? — Yes;  I 
think  so. 

Is  the  soil  and  climate  of  Ireland  suited 
to  the  growth  of  barley  ?— 1  never  saw 
any  fine  barley  grown  in  Ireland;  and  I 
am  informed  by  the  brewers  there  that  no 
Irish  barley  will  malt  within  20  per  cent, 
of  the  best  Hertfordshire  barleys. 

Do  you  apprehend  that  to  be  owing  to 
the  soil,  or  the  climate,  or  the  mode  of 
cultivation  P-^I  am  unable  to  answer  as  to 
which  of  the  three,  or  whether  it  is  a  com- 
bination of  the  whole ;  I  learn  the  fact 
from  Mr.  Connellan,  in  Dublin^  who  is  his 
own  maUter  for  his  brewery. 

Has  the  tillage  of  Ireland  increased 
considerably  within  these  last  ten  years  ? 
^Very  considerably. 

Has  much  land,  heretofore  unproduc- 
tive, been  converted  into  tillage? — Yes, 
tillage  has  increased  certainly  with  the 
population. 

What  description  of  lands  is  it  that  have 
principally  been  so  converted  into  tillage, 
were  they  waste  lands,  or  were  they  tine 

f>asture-lands  ?^That  depends  upon  the 
oca  I  circumstances  of  what  the  land  may 
have  been  itself. 

Do  not  you  think  both  descriptions  of 
land  have  been  converted  into  tillage  ? — 
Undoubtedly. 

Do  you  think  the  quantity  of  land  con- 
verted into  tillage  is  greater  than  that 
which  would  have  followed  the  increase 
of  population  ?— >I  think  it  is. 

In  addition  to  the  fossil  manures  which 
you  have  enumerated,  is  there  great  faci- 
lity of  obtaining  sea-weed,  and  in  K''^at 
abundance,  round  the  coast  of  Irelana  ? — 
la  great  abundance  on  the  western  and 
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southern  coast,  where  it  is  gathered  with 
great  pains ;  and  I  have  observed  that 
barley  is  grown  in  those  districts  within 
its  reach. 

That  is  a  species  of  manure  applicable, 
at  a  very  small  expence,  to  the  lands  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  coast  ?— -I  believe  it  is; 
there  is  much  4ess  of  it  used  on  the  eastern 
coasts  of  Ireland  than  on  the  western  and 
southern  coasts. 

Jwis,  i"  die  Aprilis,  1813. 

Sir  Henbt  PxaNELL,  baronet,  in  the  Chair* 

Mr.  Jokn  Kiliaiy,  called  in,  and  examined. 

Have  you  had  any  opportunities  of 
being  acquainted  with  the  state  olP  tillage 
in  Ireland  ? — I  have. 

Slate  in  what  way  ? — In  travelling 
through  the  country  in  the  course  of  my 
business  as  a  civil  engineer. 

You  have  been  many  years  an  engineer 
to  the  Grand  Canal  Company  ?— I  have 
been. 

And  are  now  engineer  to  the  directors 
general  of  Inland  Navigation  ? — I  am. 

Are  you  not  concerned  in  the  flour 
trade  ?— I  am  ;  I  have  a  small  mill  inTul- 
lamore  in  King's  county  in  Ireland. 

Have  you  observed  any  great  increase 
in  the  tillage  of  Ireland  in  the  course  of 
late  years  ?— A  very  considerable  in« 
crease. 

Is  there  much  land  now  in  grass  lit  to 
be  converted  into  tillage  ? — A  great  deal. 

Exclusive  of  the  grass-lands  particularly 
adapted  to  feeding  cattle? — I  conceive 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  grass- land  which 
might  be  converted  into  tillage  indepen- 
dent of  that. 

If  the  present  demand  for  grain  for  ex* 
port  from  Ireland  to  Great  Britain  was  to 
increase  very  considerably,  could  Ireland 
raise  sufficient  to  meet  it  ?— -I  think  it  could 
raise  a  great  deal  more  than  it  now  does. 

Could  the  land  now  under  tillage  be 
rendered  much  mure  productive  by  an  im« 
proved  system  of  cultivation  ? — I  conceive 
it  could. 

About  how  many  barrels  of  wheat  an 
acre  does  the  bent  land  produce  ? — I  have 
understood  about  twelve  barrels  an  acre  is 
a  considerable  crop. 

How  much  is  ihe  lowest  ? — I  believe 
about  eighi  barrels  an  acre  is  considered 
a  good  average  crop  ;  and  I  nif  an  to  say 
that  twelve  barrels  an  acre  is- more  than  a 
common  crop. 

Do  you  think,  taking  it  generally 
throughout  Ireland,  the  produce  of  the 
country  is  eight  barrels  an  ac^e }— I  con* 
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ceive  not;  I  should  suppose  about  six  is 
the  present  average,  but  I  have  spoken  of 
a  good  average  crop  as  eight/  and  an  ex- 
traordinary crop  as  twelve. 

You  ftpeak  of  an  Irish  acre  ? — ^Yes, 
which  is,  in  proportion  to  an  English  acre^ 
as  190  to  121;  and  when  1  speak  of  a 
barrel,  I  mean  20  stone,  a{  14lb.  to  the 
fltone,  or  2801  b.  to  the  barrel. 

What  is  the  general  allowance  for  waste 
and  drying  in  converting  wheat  into  flour  ? 
—From  one  to  two  stone  per  barrel. 

Is  it  customary  to  dry  all  wheat  in 
Ireland  before  -it  is  made  into  flour  ? 
—In  some  cases  (particularly  in  summer 
time)  it  is  bought  so  dry  as  to  be  what 
they  calj  ^lill-free,  but  in  general  it  re- 
quires drying. 

Is  there  any  reason  why  the  Irish  pro- 
dace  should  not  be  equal  to  the  English  ? 
— -I  believe  there  are  parts  of  Ireland 
equally  productive  with  England,  the 
county  of  Tipperary  particularly. 

Do  you  think  the  corn  would  be  as 
good  ?— I  do  not  think  there  can  be  better 
grain  than  Ireland  produces ;  I  mean  part 
of  Ireland. 

Of  wheat  ?— Yes,  of  wheat 
Has  there  been  of  late  any  particular 
attention  paid  to  procuring  good  seed  of 
wheat  by  the  farmers? — I  know  the 
farmers  are  very  choice  in  buying  of 
seed. 

Are  there  not  great  importations  from 
England  of  seed  ?— There  may  be  some, 
but  English  seed  is  not  generally  used  in 
the  country  where  I  live. 

What  do  you  conceive  the  cause  of  the 
land  in  Ireland  capable  of  givine  grain  as 
you  describe  not  being  converted  into  til- 
lage?—I  believe  that  the  price  of  grain 
has  not  been  high  enough  till  lately  to  in- 
duce it. 

Do  you  think  that  a  regular  demand, 
and  the  certainty  of  a  fair  price,  would  be 
a  means  of  converting  almost  all  these 
lands  into  tillage  ?— A  great  proportion  of 
them  I  conceive  would  be  converted  into 
tillage;  but  that  would  depend  on  the 
price  being  steady ;  .the  price  has  varied 
very  much  of  late  years  in  Ireland ;  a  few 
years  ago  in  the  place  where  I  live  we 
could  get  good  wheat  at  from  30s.  to  a 
guinea  and  a  half  a  barrel,  that  we  now 
pay  upwards  of  3/.  for. 

Do  not  you  conceive  that  the  increased 
tillage  has  risen  in  profSortion  to  the  prices 
the  last  two  years  ?— I  think  it  has  been  a 
strong  inducement  for  increasing  the 
quantity  of  tillage. 


Do  not  you  know  of  very  good  wbnt 
being  sold  two  years  ago  for  25  or  30i.  i 
barrel  ?-*S0«.  a  barrel. 

Do  you  conceive  that  price,  under  tbe 
present  rents  of  land,  would  repay  the 
farmer  ?— ^  understand  not  by  any  means. 

To  what  extent  has  inland  navigation 
been  carried  in  Ireland  ? — A  very  couii- 
derable  extent. 

Can  you  state  generaMy  the  number  of 
miles  ? — I  believe  there  are  about  155 
Irish  miles  of  canal,  or  still- water  navigi- 
tion,  communicating  with  the  roetropolii 
at  present,  and  about  200  Irish  miles  of 
river  navigation  connected  with  these 
-canals. 

Have  these  canals  contributed  in  your 
opinion  very  much  to  the  tillage  of  Ire 
land  ?— I  think  they  have  very  materiallr. 

Have  there  been  markets  for  grain 
established  upon  the  line  of  these  canals! 
— There  have ;  and  those  markets  which 
have  been  formerly  upon  the  banks  of  the 
canal  have  been  very  much  enlarged. 

Can  you  state  any  particulars  respect* 
ing  the  market  of  Tullamore,  at  ubich 
you  reside  ? — It  has  wonderfully  increatcd 
of  late  years.  ' 

If  the  canals  were  extended  according 
to  the  plans  now  under  the  consideraiioo 
of  the  Committee  for  Inland  Navigatioo, 
would  not  the  tillage  of  Ireland  be  thereby 
greatly  encouraged,  and  the  regular  soppty 
of  Irish  grain  in  tbe  English  market  be 
placed  on  a  verv  secure  foundation?--! 
think  the  extending  the  inland  navigation 
in  Ireland  would  tend  to  produce  thoie 
elBTects. 

Is  it  probable  that  a  great  part  of  those 
grass- lands  of  which  you  have  already 
spoken  could  be  turned  with  profit  inio 
tillage  without  the  assistance  of  water-car- 
riage ?— I  think  there  would  be  by  do 
means  the  same  inducement,  becsose  it 
would  be  attended  with  great  expence  to 
transport  tbe  corn  to  market  if  tbey  had 
not  the  advantage  of  water-carriage.  ^ 

Are  yoa  aware  that  large  quantitiei  of 
foreign  grain  have  been  imported  inw 
Great  Britain,  in  each  of  the  last  twesiy 
years  ? — I  am,  from  a  paper  pot  into  oy 
bands. 

Has  this  importof  foreign  graio,  in  yotf 
experience,  produced  any  effect  upon  ihe 
Irish  market  ?— I  believe  it  bat  a  very  seo* 
sible  effect. 

Has  it  been  productive  in  your  opinioOi 
of  the  fluctuations  in  the  prices  to  which 
you  have  befbre  alluded  ?•»!  believe  i<^'' 
been  a  great  cause  of  it;    itprodoccs* 
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▼ery  sensible  effiact  upon  the  farmcn  when 
they  hear  there  has  been  a  great  importa- 
tion of  foreign  grain  into  England ;  and  1 
know  ii  to  make  a  difference  of  four  or  fire 
•hillings  upon  a  barrel  of  wheat  from  one 
market  lo  another,  in  the  country  parts  of 
Irelandj  and  I  belie?e  in  the  metropolis 
too. 

If  the  price  of  the  best  wheat  was  forty 
abillings  a  barrel,  and  the  price  of  the 
best  oats  fourteen  shillings  a  barrel  in  the 
London  market,  could  Irish  wheat  and 
oats, be  sent  there  with  any  profit  to  the 
Irish  farmer?—  I  think  not. 

State  generally  your  reasons  ?-— I,  as  a 
miller,  should  conceive  I  was  making  a 
very  good  bargain  if  I  could  lay  in  ray 
stock  in  the  town  of  Tullamore  at  fortv 
abiUings  a  barrel ;  and  1  consume  nearly 
3,i)00  barrels  in  the  year. 

Da  you  export  your  flour  to  England  ? 
— No;  1  have  home  consumption  for  it. 

What  prices,  in  your  judgment,  ought 
Irish  grain  to  bring  in  the  Dublin  market 
to  afford  a  fair  profit  to  the  Irish  farmer  ? 
— I  do  not  think  he  would  have  a  fair  pro- 
fit unless  he  got  about  two  guineas  a  barrel 
in  the  Dublin  market  for  wheat  having 
the  adyantaffe  of  water  carriage  to  Dublin, 
which  would  be  f efy  little  more  than  40i. 
in  Tullamore. 

What  price  for  oats?— I  am  not  so  well 
versed  in  that,  but  I  should  suppose  16  or 
18  shillings  a  barrel. 

What  price  for  barley  ?— That  I  cannot 
•ay. 

Have  the  rents  of  lands  increased  Tery 
considerably  within  these  few  years  in 
Ireland  ?— Very  much  indeed. 

Have  the  prices  of  labour  increased  Tery 
much  ?— -1  think  not  in  proportion. 

Have  the  general  ezpences  of  living  in- 
creased ?— -They  are  much  greater  than 
they  were;  but  that  does  not  produce 
much  effect  upon  the  lower  orders,  as  they 
principally  live  on  potatoes. 

Do  you  know  what  difference  there  is 
in  the  prices  of  labour  ?— The  people  are 
ao  anxious  for  work  that  there  is  but  little 
increase  in  the  price  of  labour.  I  can  get 
canal  work  done  nearly  as  cheap  now  as  I 
could  some  years  back. 

Going  ten  years  back  ?— It  has  not  ma- 
leriatly  increased  within  that  time. 

Not  nearly  so  much  as  the  price  of  land? 
—No ;  the  price  of  land  is  in  many  parts 
of  Ireland  nearly  doubled. 

Do  you  know  what  the  price  of  freight 
and  insurance  of  com  from  Dublin  to 
London  is  ?— I  do  noU 
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Do  yoo  know  the  freighiage  and  insur- 
ance .to  Liverpool  ? — ^I  do  not ;  but  I  know 
that  the  expence  of  tolls,  freight  and  com- 
mission, on  a  barrel  of  wheat,  sent  from 
Tullamore  bv  the  grand  canal  to  Dublin, 
a  disunce  of  43  miles,  falls  little  short  of 
five  shillings. 

What  is  the  toll  ? — Three-pence  a  ton 
per  mile  on  flour,  meal,  malt,  &c;  and 
on  the  grand  canal,  two  pence  per  ton  for 
freight. 

Is  not  there  limestone  very ,  generally 
throughout  all  Ireland  ?— -There  are  very 
few  pans  of  it  known  to  me  which  do  not 
abound  with  it. 

Can  it  be  made  into  lime, generally  at  a 
moderate  expence  ?^It  can,  particularly 
if  culm  or  coals  are  convenient,  if  not  they 
make  it  into  lime  with  turf. 

Does  not  limestone  gravel  abound  in 
great  qbantities  throughout  Ireland?—- It 
is  very  general  throughout  Ireland. 

What  is  your  opinion  of  it  as  a  manure  ? 
-^I  am  very  little  of  a  farmer,  but  I  under- 
stand from  others  it  is  a  most  excellent 
manure. 

Can  it  be  raised  and  put  out  upon  the 
land  at  a  moderate  expence  ?— I  think  it 
can. 

Does  it  not  form,  generally  speaking, 
the  subsoil  of  large  tracts  of  Ireland  r — ^It 
does  ;  it  is  a  very  short  distance,  in  gene- 
ral, under  the  surface ;  and  limestone  is  so 
abundant  that  they  make  the  roads  very 
much  of  it  in  Ireland. 

Have  yoo  been  in  many  parts  of  Ireland 
where  there  is  a  deficiency  of  markets  for 
corn  ?— I  have,  that  is  to  say,  where  the 
market  is  very  poor  and  very  little  corn 
in  il. 

'  Is  it  from  want  of  roads  or  canals,  do 
yoo  conceive  ? — Canals  would  be  benefi- 
cial to  those  parts. 

Is  it  from  want  of  industry  in  the  peo- 
ple?— ^The  country  is  extremely  barren  in 
the  parts  I  allude  to,  and  "there  is  but  little 
corn  grown ;  but  I  thifik  those  parts  would 
be  highly  benefited  by  a  canal.       • 

Do  you  mean  lanJ  that  could  not  be 
converted  into  good  land  ?— -Not  without  a 
yery  great  expence. 

Have  not  you  surveyed  lately  lines  of 
canal  extending  northward  from  the  Royal 
Canal,  and  southward  from  the  Grand 
Canal  ?— I  have. 

If  those  canals  were  completed,  would 
they  not  contribute  to  the  converting  of 
many  hundred    thousand  acres  of  grass- 
land into  tillage,  provided  the  prices  of 
com  were  snch  as  to  give  k  remunerative 
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pro6t  to  tba  grower  ? — I  tfiink  it  woald  ; 
more  particularly  if  the  present  prices 
were  to  continue. 

]>o  you  thinjc  a  certainty  of  two  guineas 
a  barrel  in  Dublrn  would  be  sufficient  to 
induce  the  farmers  to  put  more  land  into 
tillage  ? — As  it  would,  e?en  with  the  ad- 
vantage of  waterrcarriage,  as  I  oientioned 
before,  be  but  a  very  moderate  remunera- 
tion^ it  would  not  induce  a  great  extent  of 
tillage. 

At  the  present  rent  of  land,  do  yoo  con- 
ceive it  would  be  a  remuneration? — I  think 
It  would  leave  a  v>ery  small  profit. 

What  rent  would  land  now  bring  in  the 
neighbourhood  ofTullamore,  that  tenyears 
ago  would  have  let  for  forty  shillings  an 
acre  ?— 3/.  at  least ;  as  we  considered  that 
very  good  land  ten  years  ago  that  would 
let  for  forty  shillings  an  acre. 

What  is  the  average  price  of  land  fit  for 
wheat  in  Ireland,  if  to  be  let  now  ? — ^About 
fifty  shillings  I  conceive. 

Do  you  think  that  the  price  of  two  giii- 
neas  a  barrel  in  Dublin  market  would  ie 
a  sufficient  remuneration  to  a  tenant  pay- 
ing fifty  shillings  an  acre  ?•— I  think  it 
would  pay  him  poorly ;  but  I  believe  it 
would  leave  him  a  small  profit ;  I  know 
that  till  within  these  few. yean,  it  was 
aold  for  that,  and  for  less. 

Has  the  tillage  of  wheat  increased  much 
of  late  years  in  Ireland  ?— -I  believe  very 
much. 

Would  the  land  let  for  fifty  shillings  an 
acre  produce  five  barrels  of  wheat?— It 
would  produce  more. 

Six  barrels  per  acre  ? — Still  more  than 
that. 

Would  it  produce  from  seven  to  eight  ? 
•—Yes,  if  well  cultivated ;  a  great  deal 
depends  upon  the  cultivation  of  it :  the 
mode  of  cultivation  in  Tipperary,  Kilken- 
ny, &c.  is  very  difierent  from  that  in  the 
part  of  the  country  where  I  live.  I  under- 
stand there  is  no  such  thing  as  fallow,  at 
least  they  fallow  very  little  in  the  county 
of  Tipperary*  but  constantly  lime  4)e 
ground. 

You  have  examined  all  that  country, 
have  not  you  ? — I  have,  whilst  laying  out 
the  canal.  In  the  county  of  Tipperary, 
and  I  believe  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny* 
I  was  told  they  are  in  the  habit  of  putting 
a  barrel  of  lime  to  a  square  perch*  or  a 


hundred  and  sixty  barrels  to  the  mere,  2j 
to  renew  that  every  third  or    Ibortb  t^i 

Do  vou  know  the  prodace  of  tke  aci 
there  r — ^Very  greaL 

What  barrel  do  you  there  speak  of  - 
The  common  barrel  of  thirty-two  ga...j 
and  a  half. 

What  description  of  land  has  genera  i 
been  converted  into  tillage -land,  is  it  r  i 
which  was  formerly  unproductive  r-^N  ; 
very  good  pasture- land  is  turned  into  -  < 
lage,  apd  land  which  has  been  anprod-  « 
tive  is  put  into  tillage  under  the  new  soi» 
of  cultivation. 

Have  there  been  any  extensive  tracti  -': 
red  bog  brought  into  tillage  of  late  jear^i 
in  Ireland  ? — There  have  been  some,  b. 
I  cannot  say  to  what  extent. 

Is  it  customary  to  reclaim  cat- oat  bc$ 
and  prepare  it  for  crops  of  com»  by  be- 
ginning with  crops  of  rape? — Tbat  is  wtr 
common,  I  understand,  by  burning. 

They  burn  the  bog  in  that  case  ? — Tltej 
do,  and  it  makes  a  most  excellent  maoon. 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  rape  grown  in  tri: 
way. 

Has  wheat  been  sold  at  forty  ahillings  t 
barrel  at  Tollamore  ? — Not  for  sone  yean. 

Has  it  sold  at  that  price  since  the  lak 
increase  in  the  price  of  land  ? — I  think  : 
has. 

Ltfite,  5^  die  Aprilis,  ISIS. 

Sir  Henkt  Pabnell,  hart,  in  the  Chair, 

Bcf^amitt  Skaw,  esq.  a  Member   of  the 
House,  examined. 

Are  you  acquainted  with  the  premiiuBi 
of  insurance,  freight,  and  other  expeocci 
in  transporting  grain  from  Ireland  to  Great 
Britain  ? — The   freight  from  Cork,  and  I 
suppose  from  Waterford*    Yoogball   and 
Dublin,  would  be  from  six  to  seven  shil* 
lings  an  English  quarter ;  the  insurance 
will  vary,  according  to  the  period  of  the 
year,  from  one  and  a  half  per  cenL  to  five 
per  cent.     Understanding  what  I  was  lo 
be  examined  to,  I  have  obtained  from  oar 
factors  here  a  pro  forma  account  of  sales  of 
wheat,  of  barley,  and  of  oats,  which,  if 
you  please,  I  will  put  in,  and  I  believe 
that  will  connect  the  evidence,  and  show 
the  whole  expeuce  of  bringing  it  here. 

[It  was  delivered  in  and  read,  u  toU 
lows :] 


tfpomifd 
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jFVo /orma  Account    Sales   of    1, OCX)  barrels  of  Wheat,  1 ,000  barrels  of  Barley* 
and  1|000  barrels  of  Oats^  from  Ireland,  sold  in  London,  from  the  ship,  by 


Scott,  Garnelt  and  Palmer. 

£z  ship.  Wheat,  61i  qm.  at  1 1  Of.  per  qr. 
'     Freight,  &c.  as  per  agreement. 

Metage,  &c.        •        •        • 
Commission  and  delcredere  • 

Weight  of  a  Barrel,  280  lbs. 
'he  bushel  estimated  at  57  lbs. 

£x  ship.  Barley,  608  qra.  at  50«.  per  qr. 
Metage,  &e.         .         .        . 
Commissteft  and  delcredere  - 

\^eight  of  a  barrel,  224*  lbs. 
le  bushel  estimated  at  46  lbs. 

£z  ship,  Oats,  Cl2  qnr.  at  42s.  per  qr. 

Metage,  &c.      •         .         • 
Commission  and  delcredere 

"eight  of  a  barrel,  1D6  lbs.  i 

e  basfael  estimated  at  40  lbs*  ^ 


-£.3,377     0    a 


£,\2     b    1 
64*    9     5 


76  15     0 


<£.  3,300    5     0 

^       «£.  1,520    0     O 
X  20    5     4 
38     0     0 
58     5     4 


«£.  1,461    14     8 

"        £.  1/285     4     O 
-     .f.18     7     3 
28     3     0 
— — —         46  10     3 


<£.  1,238  13     9 


case  it  should  be  necessary  to  land  tbe  grain,  the  extra  expences  will  be, 

Vheat,  about  Is.  8J.  per  qr.  and  105.  6<i.  per  100  qrs.")  For   granary   rent,  tarn- 
barley;  -     ^  l«.  8<1    -    -    and  lOs.  6i/.     -     -    -    •(.     ing,  and  insurance  from 
>ats,      -     •  1  J.  6J     -     -    and    9s.  Ocf.     •     •     -    -  j      fire,  per  week. 
April  2d,  1813.  ,^ 


ve  there  been  any  considerable  qaan*^ 
of  Irish  grain  brought  into  the  roar- 
-There  have  been  considerable  quan- 
dfoats  lately  imported  from  Ireland. 
I  you  state  of  what  quality  ? — A 
erable  part  of  them  were  potato- 
he  quality  of  which  was  very  weil 
led. 

crard  Cullnghan,  called  in,  and  exa- 
mined. 

you  concerned  in  tlic  com  trade  of 
?— Yea,  I  am. 

hat  ho««e  f  «*I  am  concerned  in  tbe 
ide  as  a  com  merchant,  as  a  miller. 


and  as  a  distiller,  in  the  house  of  Daniel 
Callaghan  and  Sons. 

Where  do  you  carry  on  your  business  } 
—In  Cork. 

What  are  the  freight,  insurance,  and 
other  charges,  in  transporting  grain  from 
the  principal  ports  in  Ireland  to  the  pria*^ 
ctpal  ports  in  Great  Britain  ?-*-The  ex- 
pence  of  conveying  corn  from  Ireland  to 
Great  Britain  varies  according  to  the  sea- 
son of  the  year,  as  insurances  may  be  mo« 
derate,  or  otherwise,  and  as  freights  nay 
be  cheap  or  otherwise ;  But  I  calculate* 
in.  raiher  a  rough  way,  that  the  expenc* 
of  both  togeth^'er  may  be  taken  tbua  ; 


n  the  Western  Ports  of  Ireland,  as  Limerick,  Westport,  Galway,  and  Sligo, 

To  the  Clyde,  Liverpool,  and  Bristol : 
leat     «'.•.-    per  20  stone    -     •     -    •    from  5f .  •  -  to  •  •  7#. 

ley      •*•:•      .^J6-—       ••.. 

To  the  Ports  in  the  English  Channel : 

eat      ^     .    •    per  20  stone    -    •    -    -    from  6s,  -  -  to  *    lOs. 

•    .    «    •      — >    4s.  6(1  «>»  -  *  7#« 


—    3s.-*—  •-4«« 
•M     4i»  •  •  ..^  .  •  5f, 


s    - 


.      .     .      •«.  14    •*- 
!ey     -     •    •     •*  16    -~ 


m^    5s.  «.«««•  9f^ 
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from  7«.  -  -  to  -    12f. 
.^     6«.  •-— •-9s. 
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To  London : 

Wheat  -  •  -  per  20  stone  -  -  - 
Oats  ..--  —  1*  —  --- 
Barley     -,   -    -      —  16    —       -     -    . 

From  the  Southern  Ports  of  Ireland,  as  Cork.  Youghallj  and  Watcrford  ; 

To  ike  Clyde,  Liverpool,  and  Bristol : 

Wheat  -  -  -  per  20  stone  -  •  -  •.  from  3i.  6d.  to  •  •  5s. 
Oats  ---.  —  14  —  .--.  _2».  .-— --S». 
Barley    -    -    -     —  16    —      ....     —    2s.  6d. S».  <W. 

To  the.  Ports  in  the  EttgUsh  Channel : 

Wheat    -    -    •    per  20  stone    .    -    .    •    from  4>f.  8il.  to  -  -  6v.  Sd» 

OaU  .---      _14—       ....      ^    2s.  Sd. -+•. 

Barley    ---     .-16—-      ....      —    $s.  4d. •4«.  9d. 

To  London  : 

Wheat  -  -  •  per  20  stone  .  •  •  -  from  6s.  •  •  to  •  lOf^ 
Oats  -.--  —  14—  ....  —  4r.  -•— --6«. 
Barley    --•     ..16—       -.-.     ..5t,  •••.••  7^. 

From  Dublin  and  the  North-east  Ports  of  Ireland  ; 

To  the  Clyde,  Liverpool 9  and  Bristol : 

Wheat    -    -    •    per  20  stoue    «    .    .    -    from  9t.  6i.  to  -  -  Si.  Gd, 

Oats  -    ...      —  14    —       *    -     .     -      —     It.  6rf. .  St.  6^ 

Barley    .--     —  16—       --.-      —     2«.  --—*-•  St. 

From  Dablin  to  the  Ports  in  the  English  Chaooel  and  London  : 

Wheat  -  -  -  per  20  stone^ 
Oats  ....  .^14  —  Y 
Barley    ...     —  16     —  J 
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about  the  same  as  froai  Cork* 


^  I  mean  the  extreme  rates  to  apply  when 
insurances  are  dearest,  (in..the  winter  sea- 
son), and  when  freights  are  cheapest,  ac- 
cording  as  vessels  may  be  plenty  or  scarce ; 
and  the  lowest  rates  to  apply  under  the 
opposite  circumstaincesi 

Are  the  prices  you  have  mentioned  in 
English  money  ?— Yes. 

Since  what  period  has  Ireland  exported 
corn  so  largely  as  she  does  at  present  ?— 
I  believe  the  aoTancement  of  Ireland  in 
agriculture  may  be  dated  from  about  the 
year  1782;  since  that  period  her  agricul* 
ture,  and  of  cotlrse  her  exports,  have  been 
progressively  increasing. 

Did  not  the  Act  of  1 806  for  making  the 
trade  in  grain  between  Ireland  and  Great 
Britain  free,  contribute  very  much  to  the 
extension  of  tillage  in  Ireland,  and  to  the 
export  of  Great  Britain  ? — ^Very  materially 
to  one,  and  consequently  to  the  other. 

Has  much  grain  been  exported  from 
Ireland  to  the  peninsula  within  the  last 
year  ? — Within  the  last  three  years  very 
considerable  quantities  have  been  export* 
cd  to  the  peninsula. 

Could  Ireland  grow  such  an  additional 
quantity  of  graia  at  would  enable  her  to 


export  much  more  than  she  now  docs  r^ 
I  think  certainly  she  cookl. 

Have  the  prices  of  grain  of  late  yean 
in  Ireland  been  steady  or  fluciaating  ?.. 
Of  late  years  they  have  been  floctnaiiaf 
generally ;  progressively  advancing  (torn 
the  commencement  of  the  season  to  itm 
end  of  it. 

Have  the  variations  in  price  been  very 
sudden  and  very  considerable  ?— The/ 
have  been  very  considerable*  and  some* 
times  very  sudden. 

To  what  cause  do  you  attribute  those 
sudden  alterations  in  prices  ?— When  BBir- 
kete  are  dependent  upon  an  external  de- 
mand the  fluctuations  must  generally  bs 
sudden,  much  more  so  of  course  than  wbea 
it  is  subject  to  the  eflfect  only  of  an  inter- 
nal  demand,  and  to  that  I  attribute  the 
suddenness  of  the  alteration. 

Has  the  occasional  import  of  fereiga 
grain  into  Great  Britain  produced  any  iwl* 
den  and  great  eSect  upon  the  prices  of  the 
Irish  market  ?-*The  importauons  of  fo* 
reign  com  into  Great  Britain  certainly 
have  kept  down  the  price  of  com  in  Ire* 
land  of  late  years;  but  I  do  not  reoMnber 
an  instance  of  any  ivportation  of  the  kind 
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ig  any  sodden  efiecft  upon  the  markets 
eland,  or  upon  the  prices  of  Irish  corn 
is  market. 

the  prices  had  not  been  so  kept  down, 
d  not  the  tillage  of  Ireland  haye  been 
urtionally  extended  to  the  greater 
!  that  grain  would  have  borne  in  the 
markets?— As  a  general  principle, 
urse  the  higher  price  corn  bears  the 
er  encouragement  is  there  for  tillage; 
[  conceive  I  am  warranted  in  saying, 
f  corn  had  borne  higher  prices  at  cer- 
imes  within  the  last  eight  years  since 
ear  1804,  that  the  tillage  would  haye 
ased  much  more  than  it  has  in  Ire- 

you  know  the  regulations  of  the  Act  of 
itb  George  3,  cap.  109,  under  which 
;n  grain  is  allowed  to  be  imported 
rreat  Britain  ?— 1  know  the  scale  by 
I  the  importation  and  exportation  da- 
e  regulated. 

iat  are  the  prices  of  wheat,  barley 
ats  at  which  foreign  grain  may  be 
ted  at  the  low  duty  into  Great  Bri- 
—When  wheat  is  over  06$.  per  quar« 
reign  wheat  may  be  imported  at  a 
>f  only  8i. ;  when  oats  are  oyer  22j« 
1  oats  may  be  imported  at  a  duty  of 
d,  per  quarter ;  and  when  barley  is 
3s.  a  quarter,  they  may  be  imported 
iity  of  only  4(/.;  and  no  distinction 
le  between  British  and  foreign  ship* 

Id  Irish  grain  be  imported  into  Great 

I  with  any  profit  to  the  grower  for 

irices?— 'Oh,  not  at    present,  un- 

dly. 

It  prices,  in  your  opinion,  should  the 

sorts  of  grain  bear  on  an  average 
welve  maritime  districts  of  £ngland 
J  a  fair  profit  to  the  Irish  farmer  ? — 
ry  difficult  for  any  one  to  say ;  and 
not  prepared  to  say  what  prices 
equite  the  Irish  farmer  for  his  pro- 
ay  ing  the  present  rents,  so  much 
ing  upon  the  quantum  aod  the  qua* 
lis  produce.  What  might  now  be 
red  a  protecting  maxtmom  for  the 

or  the  Irish  farmer  would  in  the 
04  have  been  considered  a  starya« 
ce.  If  the  renti  of  land  should 
i  from  any  causes  to  advance  dur- 
vyar,  of  course  any  standards  made 
srence  to  the  present  rents  would 
reviaion  and  alteration,  and  so  they* 
I  the  event  of  peace,  if,  as  is  gene- 
pposed,  the  rents  of  land  should 

the  dimination  of  taxation :  but 
ve,  that  on  a  general  piinciple. 
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any  maxime  or  niinime  now  fixed  should 
be  such  as  not  only  to  bflbrd  protec- 
tion to  the  Irish  and  the  English  far- 
mer, but  an  encouragement  to  him  to  im^* ' 
prove  his  system  of  culture,  and  extend 
his  tillage. 

Is  the  soil  and  climate  of  Ireland  pecu« 
liarly  adapted  to  the  growth  of  wheat  ? — I 
do  not  think  the  soil  generally  of  Ireland 
is  addpted  peculiarly  to  the  growth  of 
wheat ;  I  may  be  wrong  ;^  but  I  should 
conceive,  take  it  generally,  it  is  more 
adapted  to  the  growth  of  oats. 

Is  there  not  very  good  wheat  grown  in 
Ireland  ?— Certainly  there  is,  and  a  great 
deal  of  land  at  present  in  grass  that  might 
grow  very  good  wheat. 

Has  the  cultivation  of  wheat  been  mu^h 
extended  of  late  years  in  Ireland  ?— Yes, 
it  has  certainry,  proportionally  with  the 
increase  of  tillage. 

Has  the  quality  of  the  grain  been  much 
improved  ? — Not  very  much  ;  I  tnii^k  it 
has  more  in  one  part  of  Ireland  than  any 
other,  that  is  in  the  counties  of  Limerick, 
Clare  and  Tipperary. 

Is  there  not  a  considerable  quantity  of  land 
particularly  well  adapted  for  the  growth 
of  wheat  at  a  great  distance  from  the  sea, 
and  from  any  inland  navigation  ?— Every 
person  acquainted  with  the  locality  of  Ire« 
land  must  know  that  there  is. 

Do  you  know  what  the  average  import 
of  wheat  into  England  from  foreign  coun- 
tries is  for  twenty  years  ?— If  I  have  added 
it  up  right,  the  average  for  the  last  20 
years  of  wheat  imported  from  foreign  parts 
has  been  47S,000  quarters. 

What  is  the  paper  from  which  you  take 
that  calculation  ?— A  paper  showing  the 
quantity  of  corn  and  grain  of  all  sorts  im* 
ported  into  Great  Britain  from  1792  to 
1812,  both  inclusive. 

If  the  necessity  of  importing  so  largely 
into  Great  Britain  should  continue  to  exist, 
could  Ireland  provide  a  considerable  por* 
lion  of  that  quantity  of  wheat  if  the  system 
of  cultivating  the  tillage-land  of  Ireland 
were  improved,  and  if  more  grass-land 
were  converted  into  tillage  ?— If  the  army 
in  the  peninsula  and  in  the  West  Indies 
should  have  no  further  occasion  for  any 
corn  from  Ireland,  and  if  Great  Britain 
should  continue  to  require  an  additional 
supply  of  500,000  quarters,  I  think  Ire- 
land might  provide  it :  I  form  my  opt* 
nion  thus;  if  you  add  the  quantity  of 
corn  exported  to  the  peninsula  to  the 
quantity  exported  to  Great  Britain  in  the 
last  year,  exceeding  tho  average  of  former 
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profit  to  the  grower  ?— I  tjiink  it  would ; 
more  particularly  if  the  present  prices 
were  to  continue. 

Do  you  think  a  certainty  of  two  guineas 
a  barrel  in  Dublin  would  be  sufficient  to 
induce  the  farmers  to  put  more  land  into 
tillage  ?— As  it  would,  even  with  the  ad- 
vantage of  water* carriage,  as  I  oientioiied 
before,  be  but  a  very  moderate  remunera- 
tion, it  would  not  induce  a  great  extent  of 
tillage. 

At  the  present  rent  of  lane),  do  you  con- 
ceive it  would  be  a  remuneration  ? — I  think 
it  would  leave  a  v^ery  small  profir. 

What  rent  would  land  now  bring  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Tullamore,  that  ten  years 
ago  would  have  let  for  forty  shillings  an 
acre  ?— 3/.  at  least ;  as  we  considered  that 
very  good  land  ten  years  ago  that  would 
let  for  forty  shillings  an  acre. 

What  is  the  average  price  of  land  fit  for 
wheat  in  Ireland,  if  to  be  let  now  ? — ^About 
fifty  shillings  I  conceive. 

Do  3'Ott  think  that  the  price  of  two  giii- 
neas  a  barrel  in  Dublin  market  would  ie 
a  sufficient  remuneration  to  a  tenant  pay- 
ing fifty  shillings  an  acre? — I  think  it 
would  pay  him  poorly ;  but  I  believe  it 
would  leave  him  a  small  profit ;  I  know 
that  till  within  these  few,years»  it  was 
fold  for  that,  and  for  less. 

Has  the  tillage  of  wheat  increased  much 
of  late  years  in  Ireland  ?— I  believe  very 
much. 

Would  the  land  let  for  fifty  shillings  an 
acre  produce  five  barrels  of  wheat  ?«-It 
would  produce  more. 

Six  barrels  per  acre  ?— Still  more  than 
that. 

Would  it  produce  from  seven  to  eight  ? 
•—Yes,  if  well  cultivated ;  a  great  deal 
depends  upon  the  cultivation  of  it :  the 
mode  of  cultivation  in  Tipperary,  Kilken- 
ny* &c.  is  very  different  from  that  in  the 
partpf  the  country  where  1  live.  I  under- 
stand there  is  bo  such  thing  as  fallow,  at 
least  they  fallow  very  little  in  the  county 
of  Tipperary,  but  constantly  lime  ^e 
ground. 

You  have  examined  all  that  country, 
have  not  you? — I  have,  whilst  laying  out 
the  canal.  In  the  county  of  Tipperary, 
and  I  believe  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny, 
I  was  tokl  they  are  in  the  habit  of  putting 
a  barrel  of  lime  to  a  square  perch,  or  a 


hundred  and  sixty  barrels  to  the  mere,  z] 
to  renew  that  every  third  or    foanh  }  i 

Do  vou  know  the  produce  of  tbc  k.] 
there  r — Very  great 

What  barrel  do  you  there  speak  ci  -> 
The  common  barrel  of  thirty- two  ga.  .1 
and  a  half. 

What  description  of  land  has  genen  i 
been  converted  into  tillage- land,  is  r  1 
which  was  formerly  unproductive  ?— > 
very  good  pasture-land  is  turned  into  :l 
lage,  apd  land  which  has  been  unprocii 
tive  is  pot  into  tillage  under  the  new  mvi 
of  cultivation. 

Have  there  been  any  extensiTc  tracti  1 
red  bog  brought  into  tillage  of  late  veia 
in  Ireland  ? — There  have  been  som^  k 
I  cannot  say  to  what  extent. 

Is  it  customary  to  reclaim  cat- cot  ba$, 
and  prepare  it  for  crops  of  com,  by  bc< 
ginning  with  crops  of  rape  ? — Tbat  iswt- 
common,  I  understand,  by  burning. 

They  burn  the  bog  in  that  case  r — T  t 
do,  and  it  makes  a  most  excellent  maoc^ 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  rape  grown  in  izi^ 
way. 

Has  wheat  been  sold  at  forty  shilliop  1 
barrel  at  Tullamore  ? — Not  for  some  yeui 

Has  it  sold  at  that  price  since  the  Uu 
increase  in  the  price  01  land  ? — I  think  : 
has. 

LttiMT,  5<»  die  Aprilk,  1  SI  3* 

Sir  Henkt  Parnell,  ban.  in  the  Chair. 

Benfamin  Shaw,  esq.  a  Member   of  dv 
House,  examined. 

Are  you  acquainted  with  the  premismi 
of  insurance,  freight,  and  other  expencrf 
in  transporting  grain  from  Ireland  to  Grra: 
Britain  ? — The   freight  from  Cork,  and  I 
suppose  from  Waterford,    Youghall  soa 
Dublin,  would  be  from  six  to  seven  shil- 
lings an  English  quarter ;  the  insoraoce 
will  vary,  according  to  the  period  of  the 
year,  from  one  and  a  half  per  cenL  to  &n 
per  cent.     Understanding  what  I  was  is 
be  examined  to,  I  have  obtained  from  osr 
factors  here  a  pro  forma  account  of  sales  d' 
wheat,  of  barley,  and  of  oau,  which,  if 
you  please,  1  will  put  in,  and  I  believe 
that  will  connect  the  evidence,  and  shov 
the  whole  expence  of  bringing  it  here. 

[It  was  delivered  in  and  read,  as  fol* 
lows :] 
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7fe  Pro  forma  Account  Sales  of  1,000  barrels  of  Wheat,  1 ,000  barrelt  of  Barley. 
ijifn^  and  1,000  barrels  of  Oats,  from  Ireland,  sold  in  London,  from  the  ship,  by 
ijt  Scott,  Garnett  and  Palmer. 

m  i»  £z  ship,  Wheat,  6 1 4  qrs.  at  11 0«.  per  qr. 

^^^'^  Freight,  &c.  as  per  agreement. 

Metage,  &c.        .        •        *        i 
o^b:  Commission  and  deicredere  • 

^    Weight  of  a  Barrel,  280  lbs. 
udtsfi  The  bushel  estimated  at  57  lbs. 

'■wk-:  £x  ship,  Barley,  608  qrs.  at  50t.  per  qr.         ^ 

Metage,  &e.         ... 
\^m  Commissieii  and  deicredere  - 

are  k     Weight  of  a  barrel,  224  lbs. 
im    The  bushel  estimated  at  46  lbs. 

'ciii: 

jjaf:  £x  ship,  Oats,  012  qrs.  at  4Qs,  per  qr. 

pe-'  Metage,  &c.      .... 

1)1  ia  Commission  and  deicredere 


fa' 


Weight  of  a  barrel,  196  lbs.  \ 

The  bttsfaei  estimated  at  40  lbs.  ^ 
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In  case  it  should  be  necessary  to  land  the  grain,  the  extra  expences  will  be, 

^.g  On  Wheat,  about  is.  8cf.  per  qr.  and  105.  6</.  per  100  qrs."}  For   granary   rent,  tnro- 
1,^         Barley;  -     -  J«.  8</.    •*     -    and  10«.  6«f.     •     -     -    -V     ing,  and  insurance  from 
OatSy      -     •  U,  ^d    •    -    and    9«.  Ocf.     -    -    •    -j     fire,  per  week. 
April  2d,  1813. 
Hi 

and  as  a  distiller*  in  the  house  of  Daoiel 


%» 


L  Have  there  been  any  considerable  quan* 
lilies  of  Irish  grain  brought  into  the  roar- 

I.Y  ket  ?-— There  hate  been  considerable  quan- 
tities of  oats  lately  importcsd  from  Ireland. 
Can  you  state  of  what  quality  \ — A 
CMisiderable  part  of  them  were  potato- 
oats,  the  quality  of  which  was  very  well 
esteemed. 


1} 

f    Mr.  Gerard  Callaghan,  called  in,  and  exa- 
!R  mined. 


Are  yoQ  concerned  in  the  corn  trade  of 
Ireland  ?*^Yes,  I  am. 

In  what  hovte  ?«— I  am  concerned  in  the 
corn  trade  as  a  com  merchant,  as  a  miller. 


Callaghan  and  Sons. 

Where  do  yon  carry  on  your  business  ? 
—In  Cork. 

What  are  the  freight,  insurance,  and 
other  charges,  in  transporting  grain  from 
the  principal  ports  in  Ireland  to  the  pria*> 
cipal  ports  in  Great  Britain?— The  ex- 
pence  of  conveying  corn  from  Ireland  to 
Great  Britain  varies  according  to  the  sea* 
son  of  the  year,  as  insurances  naay  be  mo* 
derate,  or  otherwise,  and  as  freights  may 
be  chesp  or  otherwise  ;  But  I  cakula|«« 
in  rather  a  rough  way,  that  the  expenca 
of  both  togeth'er  may  be  taken  tlras  ; 


From  the  Western  Ports  of  Ireland,  as  Limerick,  Westport,  Galway,  and  Sligo» 

To  ike  Clyde,  Liverpool,  and  Bristol : 

Wheat  •«  .-  .  per  20  stone  -  .  -  •  from  5f .  •>  -  to  •  -  7«. 
Oats  -*..•-  .•^14..^  ....  .»^3j,..  —  -.i*. 
Barley     •'-•      .«.]6-~       ....     •«4^.».....5f. 

To  the  PorU  in  the  English  Channel : 

Wheat    -    .    .    per  20  stone    -    -    -    -    from  6s.  .  .  to  -    lOf. 

Oats  «...      ...u**-       ..*.      ..•4«.6d.—  -*7«« 

Barley    .    •    w.    ...  16    —      •    .    .    ..     .*•    f «.«..«..,•  9#^ 


RBponJrom  ike  Silcei  Ccmmiiitt 


—    2i«  6i.  — i  •  -   3s.  6d. 
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To  London : 

Wheat     -    -    -     per  20  stone    -    -    -    .    from  7f.  -  -  to  -     12s. 

Oats  ...-      —  14    —      ....      —     5,. -»fc 

Barlejr    -.   --      —  16    —      -..-      ..<3«.  ......  gji. 

From  the  Southern  Ports  of  Ireland,  as  Cork,  Youghall,  and  Waterford; 

To  the  Cljfde,  Liverpool,  and  Bristol  : 

Wheat    -    -    •     per  20  stone    -    •    •    *.    from  Ss,  6d.  to  •  -   5«. 
Oats  -    -    -    -     —  U    — 

Barley    -    -    -     _  16    — 

To  the, Ports  m  the  EngUJk  Channel: 

Wheat    -    -    -    per  20  stone    .    •    •    .    from  4s.  8<l.  to  -  -   6«.  Sd* 
OaU  .---      —  14—       .---      ~2s.  8i<.  —  ..4«. 
Barley     ---     —  i6—       ..-.      —    Ss.  4d. 4«.  d^ 

To  London : 

Wheat    -    -    •    per  20  stone    •    •    •    •    from  6s.  •  •  to  -     lOr. 
Oau  --.-      —  14—       .--.     ..4f.  --— -••    6#. 

Barley    --•     ...]6— -       -••-     -.5«.  ••.^•.    7j^ 

From  Dublin  and  the  North-east  Ports  of  Ireland  ; 

To  the  Cfyde,  Lioefpool,  and  Bristol : 

Wheat  -  -  -  per  20  stoue  «  .  .  -  from  2s.  6J.  to  -  -  S«.  (hL 
Oats  ....  _  14  —  ....  —  It.  6if.  —  •  .  S«.  ML 
Barley    ---      —  16*—       ....      —     2«.  -•.—  -•  5s, 

From  Dublin  to  the  Ports  in  the  English  Channel  and  London : 

Wheat  ...  per  20  stone") 
OaU  ....  .-14  —  \ 
Barley    ...     —  16     —  J 


about  the  same  as  from  Cork. 


^  I  mean  the  extreme  rates  to  apply  when 
insurances  are  dearest,  (in.. the  winter  sea- 
son), and  when  freights  are  cheapest,  ac- 
cording as  yessels  may  be  plenty  or  scarce ; 
and  the  lowest  rates  to  apply  under  the 
opposite  circumstaincesi 

Are  the  prices  you  have  mentioned  in 
English  money  ?— Yes. 

Since  what  period  has  Ireland  exported 
corn  so  largely  as  she  does  at  present  ?-— 
I  believe  the  advancement  of  Ireland  in 
agriculture  may  be  dated  from  about  the 
year  1782;  since  that  period  her  agricul- 
ture, and  of  course  her  exports,  have  been 
progressively  increasing. 

Did  not  the  Act  of  1806  for  making  the 
trade  in  grain  between  Ireland  and  Cireat 
Britain  free,  contribute  very  much  to  the 
extension  of  tillage  in  Irelamd,  and  to  the 
export  of  Great  Britain  ? — ^Very  materially 
to  one,  and  consequently  to  the  other. 

Has  much  grain  been  exported  from 
Ireland  to  the  peninsula  within  the  lut 
year } — Within  the  last  three  years  very 
considerable  quantities  have  been  export* 
cd  to  the  peninsula. 

Could  Ireland  grow  such  an  additional 
quantity  of  grain  as  would  enable  her  to 


export  much  more  than  she  now  does/- 
I  think  certainly  she  could. 

Have  the  prices  of  grain  of  late  vein 
in  Ireland  been  steady  or  floctnating  '— 
Of  late  years  they  have  been  flocioain: 
generally ;  progressively  advancing  fnc 
the  commencement  of  the  senaon  to  \k 
end  of  it. 

Have  the  variations  in  price  been  Tcn 
sudden  and  very  considerable  ?— TbfT 
have  been  very  considerable,  mnd  sooc- 
times  very  sudden. 

To  what  cause  do  you  attribnte  tbo* 
sudden  alterations  in  prices  ? — When  ms- 
kets  are  dependent  upon  an  external  ^ 
mand  the  fluctuations  moat  generally  1^ 
sudden,  much  more  so  of  course  than  »kci 
it  is  subject  to  the  eflect  only  of  an  iMf 
nal  demand,  and  to  that  I  attribute  t^ 
suddenness  of  the  alteration. 

Has  the  occasional  iaport  of  foreip 
grain  into  Great  Britain  produced  any  iv* 
den  and  great  eSect  upon  the  prices  eft^ 
Irish  market  ?.— The  importations  of  fo- 
reign com  iiHo  Great  Britain  certsiaif 
have  kept  down  the  price  of  com  io  If^ 
land  of  late  years;  bnt  I  do  not  reneoibtf 
an  instance  of  any  importaliott  of  the  kis^ 
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aving  any  sudden  effect  opon  the  markets 
'4}<  /  Ireland,  or  upon  the  prices  of  Irish  corn 
-..«  this  market. 

...   If  the  prices  had  not  been  bo  kept  down, 
,  /ould  not  the  tillage  of  Ireland  have  been 
^'^'^  roportionaljy  extended   to    the   greater 
>rice  that  grain  would  ha?e  borne  in  the 
.fish    markets  ?— As  a  general  principle, 
•f  course  the  higher  price  corn  bears  the 
greater  encouragement  is  there  for  tillage; 
'ind  I  conceive  I  am  warranted  in  saying, 
hat  if  corn  had  borne  higher  prices  at  cer* 
.::ain  times  within  the  last  eight  yearssince 
...he  year  1804,  that  the  tillage  would  have 
.(increased   much  more  than  it  has  in  Ire- 
land- 
Do  you  know  the  regulations  of  the  Act  of 
Athe  44th  George  3,  cap.  109,  under  which 
foreign  grain  is  allowed  to  be  imported 
into  Great  Britain  ?^1  know  the  scale  bv 
which  the  importation  and  exportation  du- 
ties are  regulated. 

What  are  the  prices  of  wheat,  barley 
,  and  oats  at  which  foreign  grain  may  be 
I  imported  at  the  low  duty  into  Great  Bri- 
tain ?— -When  wheat  is  over  6Qs,  per  quar- 
*'  ter,  foreign  wheat  may  be  imported  at  a 
duty  of  only  8i. ;  when  oats  are  over  22s. 
foreign  oats  may  be  imported  at  a  duty  of 
t  only  4d.  per  quarter ;   and  when  barley  is 
over  SSs.  a  quarter,  they  may  be  imported 
at  a  duty  of  only  4(/.;  and  no  distinction 
is  made  between  British  and  foreign  ship* 

Could  Irish  grain  be  imported  into  Great 
Britain  with  any  profit  to  the  grower  for 
such  prices? — Oh,  not  at  present,  un- 
doubtedly. 

What  prices,  in  your  opinion,  should  the 
several  sorts  of  grain  bear  on  an  average 
of  the  twelve  maritime  districts  of  England 
to  afiurd  a  fair  profit  to  the  Irish  farmer  ? — 
It  is  very  difficult  for  any  one  to  say ;  and 
I  am  not  prepared  to  say  what  prices 
would  requite  the  Irish  farmer  for  his  pro- 
duce paying  the  present  rents,  so  much 
depending  upon  the  quantum  and  the  qua- 
lity of  his  produce.  What  might  now  be 
considered  a  protecting  maximum  for  the 
English  or  the  Irish  farmer  would  in  the 
year  1804  have  been  considered  a  starva« 
tion  price.  If  the  rents  of  land  should 
continue  from  any  causes  to  advance  dur- 
ing the  war,  of  course  any  standards  made 
with  reference  to  the  present  rents  would 
require  revision  and  alteration,  and  so  they 
would  in  the  event  of  peace,  if,  as  is  gene- 
rally supposed,  the  rents  of  land  should 
liiU  with  the  diminution  of  taxation :  but 
I  conceive,  that  on  a  general  principle, 
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any  maxime  or  minime  now  fixed  should 
be  such  as  not  only  to  hlYmd  protec- 
tion to  the  Irish  and  the  English  far- 
mer, but  an  encouragement  to  him  to  im-> ' 
prove  his  system  of  culture,  and  extend 
his  tillage. 

Is  the  soil  and  climate  of  Ireland  pecu- 
liarly adapted  to  the  growth  of  wheat  ? — I 
do  not  think  the  soil  generally  of  Ireland 
is  adapted  peculiarly  to  the  growth  of 
wheat ;  I  may  be  wrong  ;^  but  I  should 
conceive,  take  it  general ly»  it  is  more 
adapted  to  the  growth  of  oats. 

Is  there  not  very  good  wheat  grown  in 
Ireland  ? — Certainly  there  is,  and  a  great 
deal  of  land  at  present  in  grass  that  might 
grow  very  good  wheat. 

Has  the  cultivation  of  wheat  been  mu^h 
extended  of  late  years  in  Ireland  ?«->Yes, 
it  has  certainfy,  proportionally  with  the 
increase  of  tillage. 

Has  the  quality  of  the  grain  been  much 
improved  ? — Not  very  much  ;  I  tnii^k  it 
has  more  in  one  part  of  Ireland  than  any 
other,  that  is  in  the  counties  of  Limerick, 
Clare  and  Tipperary. 

Is  there  not  a  considerable  quantity  ofland 
particularly  well  adapted  for  the  growth 
of  wheat  at  a  great  distance  from  the  sea, 
and  from  any  inland  navigation  ?-— >Every 
person  acquainted  with  the  locality  of  Ire* 
land  must  know  that  there  is. 

Do  you  know  what  the  average  import 
of  wheat  into  England  from  foreign  coun- 
tries is  for  twenty  years  ?<— If  I  have  added 
it  op  right,  the  average  for  the  last  20 
years  of  wheat  imported  from  foreign  parts 
has  been  478,000  quarters. 

What  is  the  paper  from  which  you  take 
that  calculation  ? — A  paper  showing  the 
quantity  of  corn  and  grain  of  all  sorts  im- 
ported into  Great  Britain  from  1792  to 
1812,  both  inclusive. 

If  the  necessity  of  importing  so  largely 
into  Great  Britain  should  continue  to  exist, 
could  Ireland  provide  a  considffrable  por- 
tion of  that  quantity  of  wheat  if  the  system 
of  cultivating  the  tillage-land  of  Ireland 
were  improved,  and  if  more  grass-land 
were  converted  into  tillage  ?— If  the  army 
in  the  peninsula  and  in  the  West  Indies 
should  have  no  further  occasion  for  any 
corn  from  Ireland,  and  if  Great  Britain 
should  continue  to  require  an  additional 
supply  of  500,000  quarters,  I  think  Ire- 
land might  provide  it:  I  form  my  opi- 
nion thus;  if  yon  add  the  quantity  of 
corn  exported  to  the  peninsula  to  the 
quantity  exported  to  Great  Britain  in  the 
last  year,  exceeding  tbo  average  of  former 
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profit  to  tb«  grower?-—!  t|iliik  it  would  ; 
more  particularly  if  the  present  pricts 
were  to  continue.  , 

Do  you  thinjc  a  certainty  of  two  guineas 
a  barrel  in  Dubirn  would  be  sufficient  to 
induce  tbe  farmers  to  put  more  l^nd  into 
tillage  ?— As  it  would,  even  with  the  ad- 
vantage pf  waterrcarriage,  as  I  mentioned 
before,  be  but  a  very  moderate  remunera- 
tion, it  would  not  induce  a  great  extent  of 
tillage. 

At  the  present  rent  of  land,  do  you  con- 
ceive it  would  be  a  remuneration  ? — I  think 
it  would  leave  a  v>ery  small  profit. 

What  rent  would  land  now  bring  in  the 
neighbourhood  ofTullamore,  thattenyears 
ago  would  have  let  for  forty  shillings  an 
acre  ?•— 3Z.  at  least ;  as  we  considered  that 
very  good  land  ten  years  ago  that  would 
let  for  forty  shillings  an  acre. 

What  is  the  aver4ige  price  of  land  fit  for 
wheat  in  Ireland,  if  to  be  let  now  ? — About 
fifty  shillings  I  conceive. 

Do  you  think  that  the  price  of  two  g«i- 
neaa  a  barrel  in  Dublin  market  would  ie 
a  sufficient  remuneration  to  a  tenant  pay- 
ing fifty  shillings  an  acre? — I  think  it 
would  pay  him  poorly ;  but  I  believe  it 
would  leave  him  a  small  profit ;  I  know 
that  till  within  these  few. yearly  it  was 
«old  for  that,  and  for  less. 

Has  the  tillage  of  wheat  increased  much 
of  late  years  in  Ireland  ?— I  believe  very 
much. 

Would  the  land  let  for  fifty  shillings  an 
acre  produce  five  barrels  of  wheat  ?«-It 
would  produce  more. 

Six  barrels  per  acre  ?— Still  anore  than 
that. 

Would  it  produce  from  seven  to  eight  ? 
•—Yes,  if  well  cultivated ;  a  great  deal 
depends  upon  the  cultivation  of  it :  the 
mode  of  cultivation  in  Tipperary,  Kilken- 
ny, he.  is  very  dififerent  from  that  in  the 
partpf  the  couutry  where  1  live.  I  under- 
stand there  is  bo  such  thing  as  fallow,  at 
least  they  fallow  very  little  in  the  county 
of  Tipperary,  but  constantly  lime  M>e 
iprouad. 

You  have  examined  all  that  country, 
have  not  you? — I  have,  whilst  laying  out 
the  canal.  In  the  county  of  Tipperary, 
and  I  believe  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny, 
I  was  told  they  are  in  the  habit  of  putting 
a  barrel  of  lime  to  a  square  perch,  or  a 


hundred  and  sixty  barrels  to  the  acre,  aad 
to  renew  that  every  third  or  fourth  year. 

Do  vou  know  the  produce  of  tbe  acre 
there  f — Very  great 

What  barrel  do  you  there  speak  of  ?— 
Tbe  common  barrel  of  thirty- two  gallooa 
and  a  half. 

What  description  of  land  has  generally 
been  converted  into  tillage- land,  is  it  that 
which  was  formerly  unproductive  ?-~No  ; 
very  good  pasture*  land  is  turned  into  til- 
lage, aqd  land  which  has  been  unproduc- 
tive is  put  into  tillage  under  the  new  mode 
of  cultivation. 

Have  there  been  any  extensive  tracts  of 
red  bog  brought  into  tillage  of  late  years 
in  Ireland  ? — There  have  been  some,  hot 
I  cannot  say  to  what  extent. 

Is  it  customary  to  reclaim  cut-out  bo^ 
and  prepare  it  for  crops  of  corn,  by  be- 
ginning ^ith  crops  of  rape  ? — That  is  very 
common,  I  understand,  by  burning. 

They  burn  the  bog  in  that  case  ? — They 
do,  and  it  makes  a  most  excellent  manure; 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  rape  grown  in  that 
way. 

Has  wheat  been  sold  at  forty  shillings  a 
barrel  at  Tollamore  ? — Not  for  some  years. 

Has  it  sold  at  that  price  since  the  late 
increase  in  the  price  of  land  ? — I  think  it 
has. 

LuMt,  5^  die  ApriUs,  1 S 1 3. 

Sir  Henrt  Parnell,  hart,  in  the  Chair. 

Btnjamn  Shaw,  esq.  a  Member  of  the 
House,  examined. 

Are  you  acquainted  with  the  premiums 
of  insurance,  freight,  and  other  expences 
in  transporting  grain  from  Ireland  to  Great 
Britain  ? — The   freight  from  Cork,  and  I 
suppose  from  Waterford,    Youghall   and 
Dublin,  would  be  from  six  to  seven  sbil- 
lings  an  Englii^h  quarter ;  the  insurance 
will  vary,  according  to  the  period  of  the 
year,  from  one  atid  a  half  per  cent,  to  five 
per  ceut.     Understaiiding  what  I  was  to 
be  examined  to,  I  have  obtained  from  our 
factors  here  a  pro  forma  account  of  aales  of 
wheat,  of  barley,  and  of  oatSj  which,  if 
you  please,  I  will  put  in,  and  I  beliefs 
that  will  connect  the  evidence,  and  show 
the  whole  expence  of  bringing  it  here. 

[It  wag  deuvsred  in  and  read,  as  fol* 
lows:] 
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Pro  forma  Account  Sales  of  1,000  barrels  of  Wheal,  1 ,000  barrels  oF  Barley, 
and  1,000  barrels  of  Oats,  from  Ireland,  sold  in  London,  from  the  ship,  by 
Scott,  Garnett  and  Palmer. 

£x  ship.  Wheat,  6 1 4  qrs.  at  1 1  Of.  per  qr. 
Freight,  k.c,  as  per  agreement. 

Metage,  &c.        .        •        •        « 
Commission  and  delcredere  * 

Weight  of  a  Barrel,  280  lbs. 
The  bushel  estimated  at  57  lbs. 

£x  ship,  Barley,  608  qrs.  ai  50ff.  per  qr.        ^ 
Metage,  &«.         -        -        . 
Commission  and  delcredere  - 

Weight  of  a  barrel,  224  lbs. 
The  bushel  estimated  at  46  lbs. 

£z  ship,  Oats,  612  qm.  at  42i.  per  qr. 

Metage,  &c.      -         -        •        - 
Commission  and  delcredere  • 

Weight  of  a  barrel,  196  lbs*  ^ 

The  boihel  estimated  at  40  lbs.  ^ 
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In  case  it  should  be  necessary  to  land  (be  grain,  the  extra  cxpencet  will  be. 

On  Wheat,  about  li.  Sd.  per  qr.  and  \0s.  6d.  per  100  qrs.*!  For  granary  rent,  tam« 
Barley;  -  •  l#.  8ii.  «*  -  and  iOs.  6i.  •*  -  -  -I  ing,  and  insurance  from 
OatSy      -     •  }s,  6d    -    -    and    9s,  Oc^.     -    -    •    *j     fire,  per  week. 

April  2d,  1813.  ,, 


Have  there  be«Bany  considerable  quan- 
tities of  Irish  ffrain  brought  into  the  mar- 
ket ?— There  hate  been  considerable  quan- 
tities of  oats  lately  import^jd  from  Ireland. 

Can  you  state  of  what  quality  P — A 
considerable  pari  of  them  were  potato- 
oats,  the  quality  of  which  was  very  well 
esteemed. 

Mr.  Gerard  Callagkan,  called  in,  and  exa- 
mined. 

Are  you  concerned  in  the  corn  trade  of 
Ireland  ?^^Yes,  1  am. 

In  what  hoote  ^*^1  am  concerned  in  the 
corn  trade  aa  a  «om  merchant,  as  a  miller, 


and  as  a  distiller,  in  the  house  of  Daniel 
Callaghan  and  Sons. 

Where  do  you  carry  on  yooi  business  \ 
—III  Cork. 

What  are  the  freight,  insurance,  and 
other  charges,  in  transporting  grain  from 
the  principal  ports  in  Ireland  to  the  pria« 
cipal  ports  in  Great  Britain  ?-<-The  ex- 
pence  of  conveying  corn  frooi  Ireland  to 
Great  Britain  varies  according  to  the  sea* 
son  of  the  year,  as  insurances  nMy  be  mo* 
derate,  or  otherwise,  and  as  freights  may 
be  cheap  or  otherwise  ;  but  I  cokulato^ 
in  rather  a  rough  way,  that  ilie  ezpenco 
of  both  togeth'er  may  be  taken  tiiiis  ; 


FVom  the  Western  Ports  of  Ireland,  as  Limerick,  Westport,  Galway,  and  Sligo« 

7b  Me  Qigdc,  Liverpool,  and  Bristol : 

Wheat  M  .-  •  per  20  stone  •  •  -  •  from  5f .  •  •  to  •  •  7«. 
Oats  --•••  ^^14*^  ..••  •^3i»...^..4f; 
Barley     •-•      ^-.J6—       ..--     ..•4«.«»....«5f. 

To  the  PorU  in  the  English  Chasmel: 

Wheat  •*  •  •  per  20  stone  -  •  -  •  from  6s,  -  -  to  •  lOt. 
Oats  •••.  .^u**-  *•«•  —  4s.  6d— --Tit 
Barley    ••--     .^16...      ....      .*•    as.  •-«-«•  9#« 
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To  London : 

Wheat     -    -    -    per  20  stone 
Oats  -•--      —  14    — 
Barley     -,   -    -      *-  16    — 

From  the  Soatbern  Porta  of  Ireland,  as  Cork,  Youghall,  and  Waterford ; 

To  the  Clyde,  Liverpool,  and  Bristol  : 
•    -    -     per  20  stone     •    *    -    ..    from  3s,  6d,  to  •  -  5s, 
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-  -     -     -     from  7«.  -  -  to  -    12f. 

-  -     -     .      —     5*.  -  -  —  -  -  8*. 

-  -    -    -      —     6«.  --»---  9j^ 


[Ixn 


Wheat 
Oats  - 
Barley 


—  14    — 

—  16    — 


—  2«.  •  -  —  -  •  3«. 

—  2s.  6rf.  — .  •  -  3f.  6d. 


Wheat 
Oats  - 
Barley 


To  the.  Ports  m  the  English  Channel : 

-    -    per  20  stone    •    -    •    .    from  4s.  Sd,  to  -  •  6s,  Sd, 

....      -.     2«.  8rf.  —  -  -  4«. 

....      —     3<.  4d.  —  -  -  4«.  9J. 


-    -    per  20  stone 
.    .     _  14    — 
.    «      ^  16    — 


-  from  6s,  •  •  to  •     lOs, 

-  —    4«.  -  •  —  -  •  6«. 

-  ^"    5s,  •  •  —  •  •   7s, 


—  14,    — 
-    .      _  16    — 

To  London : 

Wheat 
Oau  - 
Barley 

From  Dablin  and  the  North-east  Ports  of  Ireland  ; 

To  the  Cfyde,  Liverpool,  and  Bristol : 

Wheat    •    -    •    per  20  stone    «    .    -    -    from  7s.  6i.  to  •  -  3s,  6d, 
Oats  -    -    -    -     _  14    — 

Barley    -    -     -     —  16     *— 

From  Doblin  to  the  Ports  in  the  English  Channel  and  London  : 

Wheat  -  -  •  per  20  stone") 
Oats  ---.  —  14  —  I 
Barley    -    -    -     —  16     —  J 


—     U.  6d.  —  •  -  Qs,  6d. 
I—     2«.  •  -  —  •  •  3<. 


-    -    -    aboat  the  same  as  from  Cork. 


^  I  mean  the  extreme  rales  to  apply  when 
insurances  are  dearest,  (ia  the  winter  sea- 
son), and  when  freights  are  cheapest,  ac- 
cording as  yessels  may  be  plenty  or  scarce ; 
and  the  lowest  rates  to  apply  under  the 
opposite  circumstancesi 

Are  the  prices  you  have  mentioned  in 
English  money  ?— Yes. 

Since  what  period  has  Ireland  exported 
corn  so  largely  as  she  does  at  present  ?— - 
I  believe  the  advancement  of  Ireland  in 
ftgricuhure  may  be  dated  from  about  the 
year  1782;  since  that  period  her  agricul* 
tare,  and  of  codrse  her  exports,  have  been 
progressively  increasing. 

Did  not  the  Act  of  1806  for  making  the 
trade  in  srain  between  Ireland  and  Great 
Britain  free*  contribute  very  much  to  the 
extension  of  tillage  in  Ireland,  and  to  the 
export  of  Great  Britain  ? — ^Very  materially 
to  one,  and  consequently  to  the  other. 

Has  much  grain  been  exported  from 
Ireland  to  the  peninsula  within  the  last 
year  ?-— Within  the  last  three  years  yery 
considerable  quantities  have  been  export- 
ed to  the  peninsula. 

Could  Ireland  grow  such  an  additional 
quantity  of  grain  as  would  enable  her  to 
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export  much  more  than  she  now  doei?-* 
I  think  certainly  she  could. 

Have  the  prices  of  grain  of  late  yetn 
in  Ireland  been  steady  or  flticiuating  ?-* 
Of  late  years  they  have  been  fluctustio^ 
generally ;  progressively  advancing  from 
the  commencement  of  the  season  to  ibe 
end  of  it. 

Have  the  variations  in  price  been  very 
sudden  and  very  considerable  ?—'rbcy 
have  been  very  considerable,  and  sooc- 
times  very  sudden. 

To  what  cause  do  you  attribute  tbo« 
sudden  alterations  in  prices  ? — When  mar- 
kets are  dependent  npon  an  external  de* 
mand  the  fluctuations  must  generally  bt 
sudden,  much  more  so  of  course  thsn  wbcs 
it  is  subject  to  the  eflect  only  of  an  inier- 
nal  demand,  and  to  that  I  attribute  tbc 
suddenness  of  the  alteration- 
Has  the  occasional  import  of  foreig* 
grain  into  Great  Britain  produced  any  iw- 
den  and  great  eftct  upon  the  prices  ef^ 
Irish  market  ?-— The  importations  of  f|^ 
reign  com  into  Great  Britain  certsiiuy 
have  kept  down  the  price  of  com  id  ^' 
land  of  late  years;  but  I  do  not  remciD|>^ 
an  instance  of  any  importalionof  tbs^ 
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any  maxime  or  minime  now  Rxed  should 
be  sach  as  not  only  to  bf}ord  protec- 
tion to  tiie  Irish  and  the  English  far- 
mer,  but  an  encouragement  to  bim  to  ini- ' 
prove  his  system  of  culture,  and  extend 
bis  tillage. 

Is  the  soil  and  climate  of  Ireland  pecu- 
liarly adapted  to  the  growth  of  wheat  ? — I 
do  not  think  the  soil  generally  of  Ireland 
is  adapted  peculiarly  to  the  growth  of 
wheat ;  I  may  be  wrong  ;^  but  I  should 
conceive,  take  it  generally*  it  is  more 
adapted  to  the  growth  of  oats. 

Is  there  not  very  good  wheat  grown  in 
Ireland  ?— Certainly  ther^e  is,  and  a  great 
deal  of  land  at  present  in  grass  that  mighl 
grow  rery  good  wheat. 

Has  the  cukivation  of  wheat  been  mu^h 
extended  of  late  years  in  Ireland  ?— Yes, 
it  has  certainty,  proportionally  with  the 
increase  of  tillage. 

Has  the  quality  of  the  grain  been  much 
improved  ? — Not  very  much  ;  I  tnirik  it 
has  more  in  one  part  of  Ireland  than  any 
other,  that  is  in  the  counties  of  Limerick^ 
Clare  and  Tipperary. 

Is  the  re  not  a  considerable  quantity  of  land 
particularly  well  adapted  for  the  growth 
of  wheat  at  a  great  distance  from  the  sea, 
and  from  any  inland  navigation  ?— >Every 
person  acquainted  with  the  locality  of  Ire- 
land must  know  that  there  is. 

Do  you  know  what  the  average  import 
of  wheat  into  England  from  foreign  coun- 
tries is  for  twenty  years  ?— If  I  have  added 
it  up  right,  the  average  for  the  last  20 
years  of  wheat  imported  from  foreign  parts 
has  been  478,000  quarters. 

What  is  the  paper  from  which  you  take 
that  calculation  ?— A  paper  showing  the 
quantity  of  corn  and  grain  of  all  sorts  im- 
portied  into  Great  Britain  from  1792  to 
1612,  bnth  inclusive. 

If  the  necessity  of  importing  so  largely 
into  Great  Britain  should  continue  to  exist, 
could  Ireland  provide  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  that  quantity  of  wheat  if  the  system 
of  cultivating  the  tillage-land  of  Ireland 
were  improved,  and  if  more  grass-land 
were  converted  into  tillage  ?— If  the  army 
in  the  peninsula  and  in  the  West  Indies 
should  have  no  further  occasion  for  any 
corn  from  Ireland,  and  if  Great  Britain 
should  continue  to  require  an  additional 
supply  of  500,000  quarters,  I  think  Ire- 
land might  provide  it:  I  form  my  opi- 
nion thus;  if  you  add  the  quantity  of 
corn  exported  to  the  peninsula  to  the 
quantity  exported  to  Great  Britain  in  the 
last  year,  exceeding  tho  average  of  former 
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ing  any  sodden  effect  upon  the  markets 
»f  Ireland,  or  upon  the  prices  of  Irish  corn 
n  this  market 

It'  the  prices  had  not  been  so  keptdown, 
MTouId  not  the  tillage  of  Ireland  have  been 
proportionally  extended  to  the  greater 
price  that  grain  would  have  borne  in  the 
Irish  markets?— As  a  general  principle, 
of  course  the  higher  price  corn  bears  the 
greater  encouragement  is  there  for  tillage; 
and  I  conceive  I  am  warranted  in  saying, 
that  if  corn  had  borne  higher  prices  at  cer- 
tain times  within  the  last  eight  yearssince 
the  year  1804,  that  the  tillage  would  have 
increased  much  more  than  it  has  in  Ire- 
land. 

Do  you  know  the  regulations  of  the  Act  of 
the  44th  George  3,  cap.  109,  under  which 
Ibreign  grain  is  allowed  to  be  imported 
into  Great  Britain  ?^  know  the  scale  by 
which  the  importation  and  exportation  du- 
ties are  regulated. 

What  are  the  prices  of  wheat,  barley 
and  oats  at  which  foreign  grain  may  be 
imported  at  the  low  duty  into  Great  Bri- 
tain ?— When  wheat  is  over  G6j.  per  quar- 
ter, foreign  wheat  may  be  imported  at  a 
duty  of  only  8i. ;  when  oats  are  over  22«. 
foreign  oats  may  be  imported  at  a  duty  of 
only  4d.  per  quarter ;  and  when  barley  is 
over  S3s.  a  quarter,  they  may  be  imported 
at  a  duty  of  only  4</.;  and  no  distinction 
is  made  between  British  and  foreign  ship* 

Could  Irish  grain  be  imported  into  Great 
Britain  with  any  proht  to  the  grower  for 
such  prices?— Ob,  not  at  present,  un- 
doubtedly. 

What  prices,  in  your  opinion,  should  the 
several  sorts  of  grain  bear  on  an  average 
of  the  twelve  maritime  districts  of  England 
to  affurd  a  fair  profit  to  the  Irish  farmer  ? — 
It  is  very  difficult  for  any  one  to  say  ;  and 
I  am  not  prepared  to  say  what  prices 
would  requite  the  Irish  farmer  for  his  pro- 
duce paying  the  present  rents,  so  much 
depending  upon  the  quantum  and  the  qua- 
lity of  his  produce.  What  might  now  be 
comidered  a  protecting  maximum  for  the 
English  or  the  Irish  farmer  would  in  the 
year  1804  have  been  considered  a  starva- 
tion price.  If  the  rents  of  land  should 
continue  from  any  causes  to  advance  dur- 
ing the  war,  of  course  any  standards  made 
with  reference  to  the  present  rents  would 
require  revision  and  alteration,  and  so  they 
woald  in  the  event  of  peace,  if,  as  is  gene- 
rally supposed,  the  rents  of  land  should 
liill  with  the  diminution  of  taxation :  but 
I  conceive,  that  on  a  general  principle, 
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yearsj  there  is  reason  to  suppose,  that  by 
an  improved  system  of  culture,  and  a>me 
increase  of  tillage,  that  addrtional  supply 
of  500,000  quarters  may  be  procured  from 
Ireland. 

Have  the  ports  been  opened  for  the  ex- 
port of  grain  from  Ireland  to  foreign  coun- 
tries at  any  period  since  the  passing  of 
the  Act  of  43  Geo.  3.  ? — I  do  not  appre- 
hend the  average  prices  have  at  any  time 
since  the  year  1 804  permitted  the  unre- 
atrained  export  of  corn  to  foreign  parts  ; 
if  it  did  at  any  time  it  was  in  the  year 
1 804.  I  judge  relatively  from'the  average 
prices  in  Great  Britain  contained  in  this 
printed  document. 

Would  9  free  export  of  grain  from  Ire- 
land to  foreign  countries  contribute  to  the 
extension  of  the  tillage  of  Ireland? — 1 
should  conceive  that  would  be  one  of  its 
consequences ;  but  such  an  advantage,  ac- 
companied by  disadvantages,  might  be 
purchased  too  dearly  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances. 

•  Can  you  give  the  Committee  any  infor- 
mation as  to  the  manner  and  regulations 
under  which  the  foreign  export  of  corn 
now  takes  place  from  Ireland  ?<— The  ex- 
port to  foreign  countries  is  admissible  at 
present  only  on  giving  bond  that  it  shall 
De  applied  to  the  use  of  his  Majesty's 
forces  under  the  46th  of  the  King,  cap.  &7, 
the  Qorn  Intercourse  Act.  When  first  the 
army  went  to  the  peninsula,  the  exporta* 
lion  was  permitted  from  ^ome  ports  with- 
out the  bonds  being  taken,  in  ignorance  of 
the  law  which  permitted  the  export ;  but 
the  government  finding  that  the  quantity 
exported  had  been  excessive,  when  it  was 
fvanted  at  home,' caused  an  enquiry  to  be 
made  into  the  practice  ;  since  when,  by  a 
general  order  of  the  Board  of  Customs,  the 
law  has  been,  rigidly  attended  to  in  all 
the  ports  of  Ireland,  and  bonds  regularly 

?;iven  on  the  exportation  of  any  corn  to 
breign  parts. 

Do  you. conceive  thatany  inconvenience 
could  arise  from  allowing  the  export  to 
foreign  countries  to  be  free  in  the  same 
manner  as  to  Great  Britain,  preserving  a 
discretionary  power  in  the  lord  lieutenant 
and  council,  upon  notice  of  a  certain  kind, 
to  stop  that  foreign  exportation  ?— -If  that 
discretion  were  wisely  and  discreetly  used, 
I  should  conceive  no  inconvenience  couid 
result  from  such  a  regulation ;  but  if  it 
were  used  so  as  to  produce  unexpected 
fluctuation,  it  would  be  disadvantageous, 
inasmuch  ash  may  defeat  the  speculations 
and  expectations  of  the  Irish  farmer. 


Do  you  think  tSiat  the  expert  oooM  Ve 
freely  permitted  without  such  poirer?— 
No,  I  conceive  not ;  certainly  not. 

Can  you  state  what  efiect  the  stoppage 
of  the  distillation  from  com  has  bmd  npen 
the  Irish  grain  markets  ?^It  has  had  the 
effect  of  reducing  barley  to  an  nnnatnralrj 
Jow  price  ;  it  is  at  present  in  frelaiid  at  i 
much  lower  price  than  oats.  By  a  Cork 
paper  of  the  SOth  March,  I  see  oats  quoted 
52  to  55i.  per  33  stone  ;  barley  4>8  to  52r. 
per  36  stone,  and  the  peninsula  being  mosl 
abundantly  supplied  with  barley  ;  and  laa 
told  a  prospect  of  a  very  good  harvest  ia 
the  southern  provinces  er(F Spain  ;  and  Int- 
ley,  particularly  of  inferior  qualities,  beto^ 
very  cheap  in  Great  Brhain,  I  do  notkoofr 
what  will  be  done  vnth  the  quantity  «f 
barley  that  now  remains  on  hand  in  Ire» 
kind,  until  the  distillation  be  opened. 
Barley  is  not  vendible  in  Cadis^  froA 
whence  corn  has  been  sent  to  Lisbon; 
and  the  commissary  will  not  boy* 

Marils,  6^  die  Aprilis,  1 8 1 S. 

Sir  Henky  Paknell,  baronet,  in  tbe  Chair. 

Mr.  Gerard  CaUagKan,  called  in,  and  ex> 

mined  : 

'  Is  there  any  act  of  parliament  in  Ireland 
requiring  returns  to  be  made  to  any  pub* 
lie  office  of  the  prices  of  grain  in -the  pri^ 
cipal  markets  of  that  kingdom  ? — I  am  nel 
aware  of  any  law  that  obliges  the  dealeis 
in  corn,  generally,  in  Ireland*  {b  make 
any  return  to  the  chief  magistrate,  bat  I 
rather  think  each  principal  town  Ins  a 
byt«law  that  requires  it,  and  that  it  is  im- 
perative upon  those  chief  magiatraies  to 
make  a  return  to  the  register  of  corn  re- 
turns in  Dublin. 

Is  any  accurate  account  taken  of  tbe 
prices  of  grain  in  the  Cork  market  ?«^ 
don't  think  there  is,  as  accurate  as  migbt 
be. 

Do  you  believe  those  v^torns  to  whidi 
you  have  alluded  are  made  correctly  by 
the  chief  magistrates  ?-— Idon't  think  they 
return  accurately  the  current  prices  of  dit 
corn  in  those  markets.  I  don  t  think  tbey 
are  returned  as  accurately  as  they  oagbt 
to  be. 

Do  you  know  the  manner  in  which  these 
returns  of  prices  are  calculated  ?-*•!  ess 
speak  more  particularly  to  Cork,  than  » 
any  part.  Heturns  are  made  by  the  niK 
lers  and  flour-factors  to  the  mayor,  of  tin 
quantities  of  wheat  and  flour  boogbt  and 
sold  during  the  week,  for  the  parpose  ef 
striking  tbe  aiiiae  of  br^ad  ;  bot  1  deo't 
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^ink  %be  |p«rioni  who  ve  4eal«isiii  wheat* 
jnd  not  dealers  in  flour,  make  any  return 
o  the  majror.  But  the  system  in  Umerick 
»  extremely  correct ;  there  it  is  in  the 
>ower  of  the  chief  magistrate  to  make  a 
nost  accurate  relurOji  and  in  Drogbeda 
ike  wise.  I  cannot  speak  as  to  Waterford. 
Can  you  speak  as  to  Dublin  ?-— No,  I 
cannot ;  but  1  should  think  they  are  made 
accurately. 

Do  you  know  of  any  corn  having  been 
imported  into  Great  BritJiia  or  Ireland 
•ince  the  late  favourable  change  of  affairs 
on  the  continent  ?— 1  only  know  of  three 
cargoes  of  oats,  and  one  cargo  of  wheat 
>Arhen  those  cargoes  arrived,  it  was  sup- 
posed they  were  only  the  foreninners  of 
considerable  supplies,  and  that  the  mar- 
kets would  fall ;  but  two  of  those  cargoes 
having  been  purchased  to  be  exported  to 
Sweden,  that  efi«ct  was  not  produced  at 
the  time,  but  large  quantities  o£  oats  bavr 
ing  since  arrived  from  the  eastern  coun- 
'  tries,  and  there  being  an  expectation  of 
tbe  ports  of  Holland  being  opened  to  ex- 
portv  the  price  of  oats  in  London  has  fallen 
near  lOs.  wiihin  these  three  weeks. 

When  the  ports  of  Holland  have  been 
free,  have  not  oats  be*en  brought  across  to 
I/>ndon,  at  less  expence,  and  with  more 
expedition,  than  from  Ireland  ?— The  in- 
t«»rcourae  with  Holland  generally  is  as  ex- 
peditious as  with  Ireland,  and  they  are  ac- 
qnainted  with  the  fluctuations  of  the  mar- 
kets full  as  well  as  the  Irish  are ;  aad  I  un- 
derstand they  half  load  vessels,  carrying 
about  800  barrels,  until  an  easterly  or  a 
nortbernly  wind  comes,  when  they  fill 
them  op,  and  sometimes  make  their  pas- 
sage into  the  Thames  in  48  hours. 

Is  not  American  flour  totally-  excluded 
for  the  present  from  being  imported  into 
Ireland,  and  has  not  it  been  so  for  some 
years? — Yes,  the  5th  section  of  the  47th 
of  the  King,  chapter  16,  which  is  a  re- 
venue^regulation  Bill,  applicable  to  Ire- 
land, re-enacts  part  of  an  old  Irish  law, 
prohibiting  every  kind  of  flour,  except 
Brttiih,  from  Ireland,  and  makes  it  liable 
to  forfeiture. 

Has  that  exclusion  proved  beneficial  to 
the  corn  merchant,  miller,  an  J  farmer } 
—I  think  it  gave  confidence  and  protec- 
tion to  the  miller,  and  of  course  he  was 
able  to  give  a  better  and  steadier  price  for 
the  com. 

Which  will  be  least  liable  to  damage  on 
a  voyage,  wheit  or  flour  ?— >lf  the  wheat 
be  kiln  dried,  it  will  hold  much  longer 
than  floqr  made  from  wheat  not  kifaoi  dried. 


If  the  wheat  be  kiln  dried,  and  the  ilour 
made  therefrom  be  well  packed,  it  will 
hold  for  two  years. 

Will  flour  made  of  wheat,  kiln  dried, 
keep  longer  than  wheat  itself  kiln  dried  } 
—If  the  flour  be  well  packed  in  a  solid 
body,  I  think  it  will. 

What  measures  do  you  conceive  gene* 
rally  are  best  calculated  to  encourage  the 
growth  of  corn  in  Ireland? — Whatever 
measures  will  give  the  best  price  and  cer^* 
tainty  of  sale  to  the  farmer  are  best  calcu« 
lated  to  that  end.  Those  measures,  in  a 
general  way,  I  conceive,  are  the  admitting 
of  foreign  export  as  much  as  can  with 
safety  be  done,  excluding  foreign  corn 
as  much  as  it  may  be  prudent  to  do,  and 
increasing  the  consumption  at  home  in  the 
breweries  and  distilleries  as  much  as  with 
prudence  and  propriety  can  be  done. 

Has  not  frequent  interference  with  the 
distilleries  in  Ireland  contributed  very 
much  to  lower  the  price  of  grain,  and  dis* 
courage  tillage  there  ?— -It  tended  to  cause 
great  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  corn,  aqd 
by  that  effect  to  discourage  the  farmer  to 
a  certain  degree ;  but  I  don't  recollect 
the  parliament  ever  interfering  in  stopping 
the  distilleries  in  Ireland,  but  when  im« 
periously  called  upon. 

Is  not  the  present  depressed  state  of  the 
market  for  barley  in  Ireland,  owing  to 
the  existing  prohibition  of  distilling  from 
grain  ?— Certainly  it  is. 

Is  the  price  of  barley  a  sufficient  price 
to  afford  profit  to  those  who  have  grown 
it  in  Ireland  } — I  don't  think  it  is  at  pre- 
sent ;  certaibly  the  price  is  very  dispro- 
portionate to  the  prices  of  wheat  and  oats. 

Is  there  a  very  large  stock  of  barley  on 
hand  at  present  in  Ireland  ? — I  should 
think  there  is. 

In  what  manner  is  it  probable  that  can 
be  disposed  of?^Indeed  I  don't  know 
any  vent  there  will  be  for  barley  fur  the 
remainder  of  the  year,  but  in  the  breweries, 
and  they  will  only  take  the  best  quality 
for  malting. 

Was  the  crop  of  last  year  in  general  a 
crop  of  good  quality,  or  of  inferior  quality 
in  Ireland  ? — It  was  not  so  good  as  in  the 
previous  year. 

Is  a  great  deal  of  the  stock  on  hand  of 
an  inff  rinr  description,  not  fit  for  malting 
for  the  breweries  ?— I  should  think  it  is. 

Can  that  inferior  kind  of  barley  be  used 
in  the  distilleneii? — Yes. 

I»  there  reason  to  expect  a  great  deal  of 
foreign  corn  to  be  imported  into  Great 
Britain  in  the  course  of  this  year?«-I 
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have  been  inforined  there  is  a  great  quan* 
tity  of  wheat  in  Holstein  that  must  be  ex- 

Sorted — I  have  reason  to  know  that  vessels 
ave  been  sent  out  to  Russia  to  bring  bac  k 
wheat-— should  Dantzic  fall,  as  there  is 
every  reason  to  expect  it  will,  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  wheat  will  come  from 
thence,  bat  not  near  so  much  as  may  be 
generally  supposed  from  the  lateness  of 
the  period  at  which  it  may  fall,  and  Thorn 
being  still  in  possession  of  the  French ; 
for  the  greater  supply  of  corn  shipped 
from  Dantzic  is  brought  down  the  Vistula 
from  beyond  Thorn. — There  is  a  super- 
abundance of  wheat  in  the  ports  of  the 
Black  Sea,  which  has  latf  ly  come  to  Lis- 
bon and  Cadiz,  and  which  certainly  might 
b^  brought  into  this  country  to  great  ad- 
vantage.— I  have  heard  likewise  of  vessels 
having  been  sent  to  Chili  in  South  Ame- 
rica to  bring  quantities  of  wheat  to  Lisbon, 
which  will  stand,  after  paying  an  Insu- 
rance of  30  per  cent,  not  more  than  50s, 
the  barrel  of  20  stone ;  and  I  have  heard 
of  fifty  thousand  quarters  of  wheat  having 
been  bought  in  Egypt,  either  tor  account 
of  government,  or  by  persons  generally 
employed  by  them.— I  have  also  under- 
stood that  the  warehouses  in  the  ports  of 
the  Black  Sea  are  overloaded  with  wheat ; 
and  that  thit  supplies  would  have  appeared 
in  the  peninsula  earlier  than  they  did,  but 
for  the  plague  that  raged  in  that  part  of 
the  world  ;  but  now  the  summer  season  is 
coming  oh,  which  is  best  calculated  for 
the  Greek  ships,  I  have  no  doubt  very  con- 
siderable quantities  will  be  brought  from 
thence  to  the  pininsula,  and  perhaps  to 
Great  Britain. 

Do  you  think  the  markets  in  the  penin- 
sula are  abundantly  supplied,  and  that 
there  will  be  any  surplus  drawn  from 
thence  for  the  use  of  this  country  ?«— The 
markets  are  abundantly  supplied,  and  the 
ilour  is  as  cheap  as  it  is  here ;  but  I  don't 
think  any  supplies  would  be  re-exported 
from  tht^nce  to  this  country.  The  law 
there  prevents  it. 

Will  there  be  a  surplus  after  supplying 
tbe  peninsula  to  come  to  this  country  ?— 
There  will  be  more  corn  to  be  shipped 
from  the  Black  Sea  than  the  peninsula  will 
want,  of  course  the  excess  may  be  brought 
to  this  countVy. 

IX>  you  know  any  thing  of  the  state  of 
the  corn  markets  in  France  r — 1  under- 
stand they  are  higher  than  they  have  been 
accustomed  tu  be*  they  having  found  it 
nece«4ary  to  enter  upon  the  consumption 
sf  the  new  crop  so  much  soivier  than  in 
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former  years,  as  was  the  ci 
country. 

Do  you  know  what  the  prices  of  graia 
are  in  France  ?— No,  I  do  not,  but  I  cwaki 
procure  information  for  the  Cossniittee. 

Mr.  George  Grienon  called. 

Have  you  held  any  quantity  of  land  m 
your  own  hands  in  Ireland  ? — About  700 
acres. 

I  believe  you  are  a  member  of  tbe  Farm- 
ing Society  in  Ireland  ?-»Ye8,  I  am. 

Have  you  constantly  attended  tber 
meetings  ?— 1  have,  at  Dublia  and  Balii* 
nasloe. 

You  are  a  member  of  the  commitiee 
for  managing  the  affairs  of  the  society  ? — 
Yes. 

And  have  been  from  the  cooiaieiice- 
ment  of  the  society  ?— Yes. 

In  your  opinion,  what  prices  shoold  tbe 
different  sorts  of  grain  bring  in  the  DobKa 
market  to  yield  a  fair  profit  to  the  farmer^ 
—I  don't  think  wheat  could  be  aold  hj 
the  farmer  at  a  fair  profit  under  50s.  i 
barrel ;  and  oats  I  should  suppose  2Qi.  a 
fair  market  price  at  14  stone  to  the  t>arrei. 

Barley  ?— -Birley  40f  a  barrel. 

Do  you  speak  of  the  best  species  of  each 
grain  ?— Yes. 

Can  you  say  what  is  the  quality  of  dif- 
ferent sorts  of  grain  of  Irish  growth  as 
compared  with  that  of  Engli>h  growth  ?— 
I  have  seen  samples,  sent  to  th^  society  for 
premiums,  nearly  equal  in  weight  to  the 
best  samples  of  the  English  imp(»rted  ;  the 
samples  of  oats  of  Irish  growth  were  better 
last  year  than  the  English  samples. 

Has  the  quality  of  Irish  grain  been  of 
late  years  much  improved  ?•— 1  believe  the 
last  five  or  six  years  very  considerably  in 
Ireland.  I  have  known  wheat  of  a  better 
sample  than  formerly,  and  to  weigh  from 
60  to  631  b.  per  bushel. 

Has  there  been  much  wheat  imported 
for  the  purposes  of  seed  into  Ireland  r-— 
Not  so  much  as  five  or  sis  years  ago 
certainly. 

Has  there  been  any  extensive  improve* 
ment  generally  in  the  tillage  of  wheat  in 
Ireland  r— Very  much  so ;  the  implements 
made  use  of  are  better ;  the  ploughs  are 
better ;  and  they  till  the  land  better  a 
good  deal  than  formerly. 

Is  the  acreable  produce  much  increas- 
ed ?— I  think  it  is. 

Is  the  land  now  under  tillage  for  the 
growth  of  wheat  capable  of  being  ren* 
dered  much  more  prodacttve  by  incrrased 
att^tioa  on  the   part  of  the  farjoer  ?^ 
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By  the  irnproTed  system  of  agriculture  I 
suppose  it  is  capable  of  great  improve- 
ment. I  look  upon  it-  the  ground  that 
produces  six  barrels  of  wheat  now  per 
acre  might  be  made  to  produce  nearly 
nine  barrels  an  acre,  and  so  in  proportion 
with  regard  to  other  crops. 

Are  not  some  of  the  lands  in  Ireland 
best  calculated  for  growing  wheat  at  a 
considerable  distance  firom  the  sea  and  in- 
land navigations? — Yes;  the  county  of 
Tipperary  is  a  very  good  county  for  wheat, 
and  great  parts  of  the  counties  of  Kil- 
kenny, Limerick  and  Cork,  are  not  near. 

Does  not  Ireland  abound  with  natural  ma- 
nures particularly  adapted  to  the  improve- 
ment and  extension  of  tillage?— It  does; 
there  are  few  counties  that  have  not  lime- 
sione^quarry,  limestone  gravel,  or  marie. 

What  is  the  common  course  of  managing 
lands  in  tillage  as  to  manuring,  draining, 
cropping,  ploughinj^,  &c.  ? — In  general 
^ery  interior;  they  don't  drain ;  and  their 
lands  are  all  dirty;  the  implements  they 
make  use  of  are  badly  calculated  to  till  the 
ground  well ;  there  is  room  for  a  great 
improvement.  > 

Is  not  the  establishment  for  making 
firming  instruments  connected  with  the 
"Farming  Society  ?— It  is  under  their  pa- 
tronage. 

How  long  has  that  establishment  exist- 
ed ?-— Since  1 80S,  I  think  it  is  eight  or 
oine  years. 

H'<ive  the  annual  sales  of  improved  im- 
plements been  very  considerable  ?— Very 
considerable,  and  increasing  every  year. 


value  ? 


e  you  any 


have  not    any    memo- 


Have  vou  any  memorandum  as  to  the 
iloe  ?— 
randum* 

What  kind  of  implements  are  most  upon 
sale?— 'The  Scotch  plough  and  harrow, 
the  turnip  drill,  and  a  better  kind  of  cart, 
called  a  Scotch  cart. 

Have  other  establishments  of  the  same 
kind  ariiten  in  consequence  of  this  in  dif* 
ferent  parts  of  the  country  ?  -Yes ;  many 
boys  have  been  instructed  as  carpenters, 
and  gone  out  and  settled  in  other  parts  of 
the  country. 

Are  green  crops  common  in  Ireland  ?— 
They  are  not  common,  but  they  are  in- 
creasing: the  farmers  who  pursue  im- 
proved agriculture  are  all  getting  into 
green  crops.  I  suppose  there  are  fifty 
turnip  drills  sold  for  one  more  than  there 
were  five  years  ago. 

Is  the  use  of  clover  general  in  Ireland  ? 
— It  is  increasing  very  much. 

Is  it  geatnily  made  use  of  i — No ;  not 


generally,  but  it  is  certainly  increasing 
very  much. 

What  is  the  customary  course  of  crops 
throughout  Ireland  ?— 1  have  known  five 
crops  of  corn  taken  successively  till  the 
ground  could  bear  no  more;  and  wheat 
generally  fallow,  and  seldom  lay  the 
ground  down  with  seed  of  any  kind;  in 
general  the  system  of  tillage  is  very  bad. 

Do  you  conceive  that  the  introduction 
of  certain  covenants  with  regard  to  the 
cropping  of  lands  in  leases  would  be  pro« 
doctive  of  improved  management  and 
cultivation  of  land  ?-*A  correct  system  of 
husbandry  would  tend  to  enrich  the  farmer, 
and  enable  him  to  pay  his  rent  better. 

Do  you  think  such  a  system  would  be 
promoted  by  covenants  of  this  kind  ?— I 
think  so,  certainly. 

Are  there  not  very  considerable  tracts 
of  coarse  wet  land,  hills,  and  mountains 
in  Ireland,  which  might  be  rendered  fit 
for  tillage  at  such  a  rate  of  expence  at 
would  make  them  more  profitable  to  the 
occupiers  of  them  than  they  are  at  pre- 
sent ?— A  great  deal  of  such  land  property 
drained  would  be  very  valuable  in  tillage, 
which  is  now  lying  waste. 

Is  there  a  very  considerable  quantity  of 
land  of  that  description  ?— A  very  const* 
derable  quantity. 

In  every  part  of  the  kingdom  ?— In 
every  part  I  am  acquainted  with. 

Is  irrigation  made  use  of  to  any  extent } 
— Not  to  any  extent ;  but  it  is  found  very 
serviceable  to  those  who  follow  it. 

Is  it  calculated,  in  your  opinion,  to  pro* 
,duce  very  great  improvement? — It  im- 
proves meadow'  ground  very  much ;  the 
reason  I  conceive,  is,  that  the  water  is  im« 
pregnated  with  calcarious  matter,  which 
becomes  manure. 

Have  the  prices  of  grain  of  late  yeari 
in  Ireland  been  steady  or  fluctuating  ?-« 
More  steady  than  usual  since  1800,  and 
since  the  act  of  parliament  pasved  for 
making  the  corn  trade  free  between  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland. 

Some  fluctuations  have  occasionally 
taken  place  ?«-Ye8. 

Have  they  been  sudden,  or  to  any  great 
degree  of  variation  ?— They  have. 

What,  in  your  opinion,  can  they  be 
fairly  attributed  to  ? — Owing  to  the  corn 
grower  not  knowing  whether  he  shall  have 
a  market  or  not. 

What  do  you  think  they  can  be  fairly 
attributed  to  ?— To  the  import  of  a  quan* 
tity  of  grain,  at  the  time  the  grower  don't 
expect  it,  into  Great  Britain. 
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Yoa  mean  foreign  grain  ? — Yes. 

Would  it  not  contribute  to  establish  a 
steady  price  for  grain  in  Ireland,  and 
thereby  to  encourage  the  extension  of  til- 
lage, if  there  were  such  regulations  for  the 
import  of  foreign  grain  into  Great  Britain 
as  would  give  a  preference  to  Irish  grain 
in  the  British  markets  over  the  grain 
of  foreign  countries  ?-^Undoubtedly  it 
would. 

^Do  you  notthhik  that  such  regulations 
are  now  wanting  to  protect  the  Irish  farmer 
from  the  injurious^  effects  that  may  arise 
from  the  present  state  of  the  continent  in 
respect  to  the  opening  of  those  ports  from 
which  grain  has  usually  been  exported  to 
Great  Britain  ?— I  do  certainly. 

Are  you  aware  that  Great  Britain  has 
imported  foreign  grain  amounting  in  value, 
on  an  average  for  the  last  1 5  year.%  to  three 
millions  yearly  ?-^Ye9/  by  reference  to  a 
paper  printed  by  order  of  the  House  of 
Commons  I  find  it  is  so. 

If  Great  Britain  should  continue  to  stand 
in  need  of  so  large  a  supply  in  addition  to 
her  own  growth  of  grain,  could  Ireland 
materially  contribute  to  provide  it  ? — Ma- 
terially, certainly,  to  what  extent  I  cannot 
•ay  ;  I  think  the  produce  of  the  land  now 
in  Ullage  would  be  increased  one  half  by 


the  improved  system  of  husbandry ;  and 
a  great  deal  of  land  might  be  brought  into 
tillage  that  is  not  now. 

A  great  deal  of  land  now  not  under  til* 
lage  might  be  brought  in  ?*-A  great  deal. 

And  the  land  in  tillage  might-be  im- 
proved ?— Yes. 

Do  vou  conceive  that  the  establishment 
of  a  free  trade  in  grain  in  1806  between 
Ireland  and  Great  Britain  has  produced  a 
very  considerable  extension  of  tillage  ia 
Ireland  ?-«-Very  considerable  ;  it  gave 
great  encouragement. 

Has  the  condition  of  small  farmers,  and 
the  lower  orders  of  people,  progressively 
improved  with  the  advance  of  the  prices 
of  grain  and  the  extension  of  tillage  ?— I 
think  so  decidedly. 

Is  not  their  condition  very  pmcb  bet- 
tered than  it  was  some  years  ago  with  re- 
spect to  their  habitations,  clothing  and 
diet  ?•— Very  much  ;  they  are  more  orderly 
their    appearance,    and    about    their 


m 


places,  and  conduct  in  every  respect. 

Has  not  their  behaviour  become  pro* 
gressively  more  orderly,  and  more  amena- 
ble to  the  laws  in  proportion  as  their  con- 
dition has  improved  ? — Certainly,  in  a  very 
high  degree,  as  far  aa  my  obaerfations  have 
gone. 


^tfCOVIfT 
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An  Account  qf  ike  ^mUky  qf  Corn  and  Grain  of  all  Sorts,  Meal,  Flour,  and  Rice, 
Imported  into  Great  Britain,  from  17Q2  to  \S12,  both  inclusive;  distinguishing 
iRBiANB/roni  Foreign  Parts. 

IMPORTED  FROM  IRELAND. 


TEAIi. 


Inth^Year  ltli2 

1793 

1795 

1796 

1797 

1798 

1799 

1800 

1601 

1802 

1603 

1804* 

1805 

1806 

1607 

1808 

1809 

1810 

1811 

1812 


l^al  <tomtttr  Imparted. 


Com  and  Gnls. 


Qrs. 

492,90i 
29 1 .066 
389,663 
351,312 
28 1 ,295 
338,597 
380,864> 
341,344 
849 
'i66 
373,496 
295,065 
271,513 
284,370 

425,563 
371,043 
506,342 
857,947 
511,942 
306,397 
440,473 


Meal  and  rloar. 


Cwt. 

116.039 
33,330 
28,767 
34,100 
95,892 
85,561 
84,515 
56,033 
4,946 
1,848 

1 84,072 

101,333 
79,480 
45.853 
86,476 
39,293 
71,130 
75,200 
72,742 
59,524 

123,019 


dtfcc 


■^ 


"Cwt, 


Total  Yaloe  at  the 
Meragc  Market  nice. 


598,370 

391,460 

495,004 

526,803 

470,628 

464,234 

549,848 

.600.920 

13,785 

3,804 

'839,507 

525.860 

564^321 

721.304 

925,183 

687,996 

1,091.709 

1,732,155 

1,205,511 

836,926 

1,641,583 


IMPORTED  FROM  FOREIGN  PARTS- 


^T  -i^  "^  ^ 

1792 

642,598 

7,757 

234,025 

1^  856,095 

1793 

I/)8«,781 

.211,588 

193,680 

2,021,993 

a794 

1,066.248 

13,013 

86,576 

1,768,811 

a795 

463.939 

124,329 

145,500 

1,461,622 

1796 

1,570,377 

238,132 

407,048 

4,487,116 

1797 

789,824 

2,785 

118,241 

1 ,455,722 

.1798 

894,019 

1,734 

203,447 

1,509,757 

1799 

653,934 

64,234 

93,570 

1,765,840 

.  1800 

2,037,765 

343,870 

315,649 

8.755,995 

1801 

2,087,614 

1.123,714 

310,609 

10,149,098 

1802 

751,004 

252,736 

432,300 

2,155,794 

4802^ 

507,484 

309,569 

1 1 3,999 

1,164,592 

1804 

925,755 

17,072 

60,402 

1,855,33S 

1805 

1.165,272 

54,566 

78,925 

3,754,831 

•1806 

324.256 

248,927 

147.722 

1,106.540 

•1807 

667.899 

504,2 1 3 

97,733  , 

1,878,521 

1808 

106,75! 

19,939 

46,659 

336,460 

1809 

631,236 

498,747 

356.218 

2,705.490 

iSlO 

1,553,229 

475,978 

272,370 

7,077.865 

1811 

265.6 1 3 

32,581 

124,802 

1 ,092.804 

1812 

243,833 

53,038 

78,862 

1,213,850 
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An  Account  qfthe  Average  Prices  qf  British  Corn  per  Quarter,  an^qfOATUZkh  per 
Boll  of  liO^.  Avoirdupois,  in  England  and  Wales;  from  1792  io  1812,  bo(h 
inchtsice. 


Whtlt. 

■ye. 

Bariey. 

Ottl. 

Betas. 

Fcaw. 

OitacaL 

s. 

d. 

S, 

d. 

#. 

d. 

#. 

d. 

«. 

d. 

«. 

d. 

<.    li. 

In  the  Year  1792 

42 

U 

30 

8 

26 

9 

17 

10 

31 

7 

32 

8 

33     0 

1793 

48 

11 

35 

IJ 

31 

9 

21 

3 

37 

8 

38 

4 

38  11 

1794 

51 

8 

37 

9 

32 

10 

22 

0 

42 

6 

46 

8 

38     I 

1795 

74 

2 

48 

5 

37 

8 

24 

9 

46 

8 

53 

4 

43     6 

1796 

77. 

1 

47 

0 

35 

7 

21 

9 

38 

10 

43 

6 

42,   9 

1797 

53 

1 

31 

11 

27 

9 

16 

9 

27 

6 

33 

5 

S3  10 

1798 

50 

3 

30 

11 

29 

1 

19 

10 

30 

1 

33 

11 

36    8 

1799 

67 

6 

43 

9 

36 

0 

27 

7 

44 

7 

45 

2 

45     0 

2800 

113 

7 

76 

11 

60 

0 

39 

10 

69 

3 

67 

5 

72     I 

1801 

118 

3 

79 

9 

67 

9 

36 

6 

62 

8 

67 

8 

70    0 

1802 

67 

5 

43 

3 

33 

1 

20 

7 

36 

4 

39 

6 

39    3 

1803 

56 

6 

36 

11 

24 

10 

21 

3 

34 

8 

38 

6 

38    7 

1804 

60 

1 

37 

1 

30 

4 

23 

9 

38 

7 

40 

10 

40    8 

1805 

87 

10 

54 

4 

44 

8 

28 

0 

47 

5 

48 

4 

43     8 

180<; 

79 

0 

47 

4 

38 

6 

25 

8 

43 

9 

43 

6 

44    2 

1807 

73 

3 

47 

6 

38 

4 

28 

1 

47 

3 

55 

11 

44    3 

1808 

79 

0 

52 

4 

42 

1 

33 

8 

60 

8 

66 

7 

48     9 

1809 

95 

7 

60 

9 

47 

3 

32 

8 

60 

9 

60 

2 

51     4 

1810 

106 

2 

59 

0 

47 

U 

29 

4 

53 

7 

55 

9 

5]   11 

1811 

94 

6 

49 

11 

41 

10 

27 

11 

47 

10 

51 

6 

48     6 

18l2i 

125 

5 

75 

U 

66 

6 

44 

0 

72 

8 

73 

7 

49     8 

An  Account  of  the  Quantiiy  of  Convand  Grain  i/  all  Sorts,  Meal^  Flour,  and  Rice, 

Exported  yrom  Greai  Britain, from  1792  /o  1812  inclusive. 


TbUI  «Mati(r  iBported. 

\ 

YiAm 

_,^ 

ToUl  Tatne  at  tke 

f 

^ 

Avcnfe  Market  PrioeiL 

Con  aDA  Grata. 

< 

Ifcel  wA  fftoor. 

Bice. 

firt. 

Owts. 

CWiff. 

£. 

1792 

357,489 

174.729 

174.959 

1,063.753 

1793 

79,430 

115.740 

96,172 

361,053 

1794 

153,265 

139,909 

79.336 

579,487 

1795 

17,643 

66,444 

25,809 

149,393 

1796 

38,018 

87,101 

76,692 

266,171 

1797 

72,916 

121,720 

69,730 

310.909 

1798 

81,581 

137,528 

73,532 

344,340 

1799...... 

88,338 

85,395 

44,626 

365,607 

1800 

32,184 

54,914 

6,422 

234,578 

1801 

28,617 

94,8 1 4 

20,947 

297,094 

1802 

144,745 

160,813 

210,899 

807,060 

1803 

114,006 

105,233 

57,163 

393,560 

1804 

188,019 

120,179 

50,292 

536.092 

1805 

94,884 

86,7 1 4 

41,734 

505.102 

1806 

71,541 

99,911 

49,37 1 

S37.222 

1807 

49,553 

89,677 

30,810 

259«892 

1808 

54,376 

252,739 

15,359 

484,231 

1809 

37.987 

100.061 

28,738 

289,669 

1810 

114.271 

62,7 1 8 

139»054 

716,923 

1811 

218p537 

94,3 1 3 

83,698 

839,469 

1812 

137,530 

83,195 

32,141 

760,130 
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May  13,  1^13.  [ic?iii 


Great  Britain  ? 


The  Board  pf  Agric,Q]tor,e  having  taken  into  consideration  certain  Qaeries  relative 
to  ibe  ^tate  of  tillage  in  Great  Britain,  witb^which  ihe^  have  been  honoured  by 
sir  Henry  Parnell*  bart.  at  the  request  of  the  Select  Comnoittee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  for  enquiring  into  the  Corp  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom,  they  beg 
leave  to  sabmit  to  the  said  Committee  the  following  Answers  : 

!•  Has  there  been  dnring  the  last  lO  It  appears  from  Cu^rtom -house  docu* 
^ari  any  great  increase  of  tillage  in    ments,  that  the  average  import , of  all  soru 

of  com  and  grain  from   179S  to   1802^ 

being  ]0  years,  was  1,415,229  quarters 

per  annum ;  and  that  of  meal  and  floor 

'    daring  the  same  period,  was  299,019  cwts.  also  that  the  import 

of  gram  and  corn,  during  the  10  years  from  1803  to  1612,  was 

],C%6,198  quarters  per  annum,  and  of  floor  and  meal  296,860 

cwts.  per  annum.    And  as  it  also  appears,  by  the  registers  of 

the  Population  Acts,  that  the  increase  of  the  people  in  the  latter 

period,  compared  with  the  former,  amounted  to  much  more  than 

one  million  of  souls,  there  is  great  reason  to  imagine  that  the  til* 

lage  of  Great  Britain  has  increased. 


^'  2.  Is  the  land  now  in  tillage  capable  of 
being  made  more  productive  by  an  im« 
proved  system  of  cultivation? 

5.  Is  there  much  land  now  in  grass  fit 
to  be  converted  into  tillage,  without  any 
great  preparatory  ezpencd  ? 


4.  Is  there  much  wet  and  improdoctive 
land  capable  of  being  brought  into  tillage? 


5.  Which  branch  of  tillage^  wheat,  bar- 
ley or  oats,  has  experienced  the  greatest 
increase  during  the  last  ten  years,  and 
which  is  capable  of  being  the  most  ez* 
tended  ? 


The  Board  has  not  the  smallest  difficulty 
in  asserting,  that  the  land  now  in  tillage  i^ 
capable  of  being  made  much  more  pro* 
ductive  by  an  improved  system  of  culti- 
vation* 

There  are  in  Great  Britain  considerable 
tracts  of  grass'lands  fit  to  be  converted 
into  tillage,  without  any  great  preparatory 
expence ;  and  in  many  cases  at  no  other 
expence  than  that  of  setting  the  plough 
to  work. 

There  are  immense  tracts  of  unproduc* 
tive  land,  both  wet  and  dry,  that  are  ca- 
pable of  being  brought  into  tillage,  pro* 
vided  the  local  impediments  of  common 
rights,  &c.  were  removed,  and  in  particu- 
lar, if  facility  were  given  to  the  enclosure 
of  small  commons. 

The  board  does  not  conceive  that  there 
has  been  any  material  extension  in  the 
cultivation  of  barley,  but  on  the  contrary 
a  decline,*  proportioned  to  the  former  de« 
mand  from  the  distilleries ;  but  that  the 
increased  culture  of  wheat  has  been  con- 
siderable; and  that  of  oats  still  greater. 


QuBMBs  pat  to  the  Farming  Society  of 
Ireland  by  the  Committee  on  the  Corn 
Trade,  transmitted  by  sir  Henry  Par- 
nell,  bart  ^hen  Chairman ;  with  their 
respective  Answers. 

First.— Has  there  been,  during  the  last 
ten  years,  any  great  increase  of  tillage  in 
Ireland  ?— -if •  A  very  considerable  in- 
crease. There  is  at  present  no  precise 
document  by  which  it  can  be  ascertained, 
but  it  is  estimated  by  many  skilful  persons 
at  nearly  one  fourth. 

Second,— Is  the  land  now  in  tillage  ca- 
pable of  being  made  more  productive  by  an 

(yOL.  XXV.j^Agfmdix. 


improved  system  of  cultivation?— Obvious- 
ly much  more  productive,  as  has  been  uni- 
formly experienced  in  many  parts  of  Ire- 
land, where  no  improved  system  has  been 
introduced ;  the  same  hnd  upon  which 
formerly  seven  barrels  of  wheat,  of  20 
stone  to  the  barrel,  was  considered  a  good 
return  for  a  plantation  acre  (and  even  that 
at  the  loss  of  two  seasons  rent  and  labour, 
under  the  system  of  open  fallow,)  is  now, 
by  better  management,  and  without  the 
sacrifice  of  a  crop,  made  to  yield  at  least 
ten  barrels  to  the  acre,  and  often  a  greater 
quantity. 
Third.— >Is  there  much  land    now   in 
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grass  fit  to  be  converted  into  tillage,  with- 
out any  great  preparatory  expence?^- 
There  are  very  considerable  tracts;  almost 
M  the  meadows  and  pastures  of  this  conn- 
try,  which  are  dry  and  free  from  rock,  are 
capable  of  producing  a  crop  of  lea  oats, 
with  one  ploaehing  by  a  well  constracted 
plough,  and  of  being  made  productive  af- 
terwards by  rotation  crops  in  the  uaoal 
way  ;  in  man}*  parts  of  Ireland  the  grass- 
land is  of  such  quality  as  to  be  convertible 
into  tillage  by  a  potaio-crop,  without 
either  ploughing  or  manure ;  it  is  a  ques- 
tion, however,  whether  it  might  not  be  im- 
prudent to  convert  Into  tillage  the  rich 
pastures  of  Ireland,  at  present  employed 
so  beneficially  for  the  empire,  until  other 
descriptions  of  land  capable  of  producing 
corn,  and  supplying  the  means  of  an  im- 
mense increase,  shall  have  been  first 
brought  into  action.  The  present  system 
of  pasturage  (exclusive  of  the  public  bene- 
fit arising  from  it  in  the  material  articles 
of  beef  and  butter)  vields  a  fair  profit  to 
the  farmer  ;  corn  might  certainly  do  more ; 
and  by  the  skilful  introduction  of  green 
crops,  perhaps  as  great  a  number  of  cattle 
might  still  be  supported,  and  the  manure 

I  produced  thereby  would  keep  the  tillage- 
and  in  heart  for  the  further  production  of 
corn ;  but  this  seems  calculated  for  a  more 
advanced  state  of  "Agricultural  improve- 
ment, to  which,  however,  this  country  is 
rapidly  advancing. 

Fourth. — Is  there  much  wet  and  unpro- 
ductive land  capable  of  being  brought  into 
tillage  ? — A  great  quantity ;  by  means  of 
judicious  draming,  a  branch  of  improve- 
ment more  necessary,  and  less  practised 
ia  Ireland  than  any  other;   even  upon 


arable  eround  the  return  of  com  has  been 
doubled  by  this  operation ;  and  in  many 
instances  land  wholly  given  up  to  rushes 
has,  by  proper  draining,  been  made  to 
carry  excellent  crops. 

The  clearing  away  of  stones,  scrub- 
wood,  briars,  and  furze,  and  the* levelling 
old  and  useless  fences,  would  add  consider- 
ably to  the  productive  land  of  this  coun- 
try. Much  mountain  land  is  also  capable 
of  being  brought  under  corn-crops. 

Fifth.— -Which  branch  of  tillage,  wheat, 
barley,  or  oats,  has  experienced  the 
greatest  increase  during  the  last  ten  years, 
and  which  is  capable,  of  being  the  most 
extended  ?— It  is  generally  thought  that 
the  increase  of  oats  has  been  the  greatest, 
chiefly,  from  the  steady  encouragement  of 
the  English  market;  that  of  wheat  hu 
been  nearly  as  considerable ;  barley  has 
not  held  the  same  proportion,  in  conie- 

3uence  of  the  substitution  of  oats  in  the 
istilleries,  and  also  of  the  latter  being  a 
grain  so  much  the  more  easily  raised.  It 
appears  also  from  the  quantity  of  ground 
still  unbroken  in  Ireland,  and  the  feasibili- 
ty of  having  a  crop  from  the  lea  by  one 
ploughing  upon  a  soil  moderately  good, 
that  the  cultivation  of  oats  is  capable  of 
being  the  most  extended. 

N.  B.  There  is  a  great  variety  of  opi- 
nion amongst  judicious  persons  who  hare 
been  consulted,  as  to  which  grain  has  expe- 
rienced the  greatest  increase,  wheat  or 
oats,  and  the  preponderancy  seems  to  be 
in  favour  Qf  the  former,  from  some  com- 
munications which  have  been  made  since 
the  above  was  written,  but  it  seems  a  point 
very  difficult  to  be  ascertained. 
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